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THE    DOOR. —  NOT    HOW. 


THE  DOOR. 

The  pleasant  doors  I've  entered  ! — in  the  days 

Of  old.     The  young 
Hearts  I  met  within  them  !    Go  your  ways 

0  pen  and  tongue, — 
Let  the  heart,  only,  murmur  out  their  praise  ; 

Wide  open  flung. 

They  welcomed  me  within   them, — door  and 
heart : — 

O'erhung  with  vines 
The  cottage  door  is  sweet ;  where  flowers  upstart 

At  mom  ;  where  pines, 
iEolian,  song  ^  and  rills  and  birds  take  part, 
As  day  declines. 

Faith,  Penitence,  Humility,  and  Peace  ; 

Not  alone  in 
Rural  doors  they  dwell ;  their  growth  and  pro- 
vince cease 

Not  mid  the  din 
Of  cities  ;  from  what  do  hearts  there  seek  re- 
lease T 

The  troubler,  sin. 

Enter  this  princely  door, — in  the  great  town  ; 

Hearts,  it  may  be. 
And    gentle  forms,  will  meet  thee,  —  without 
frown  ; 

Yes,  love  met  me. 
Here.    Peace  be  to  this  house.    I'll  write  it 
down, — 

"Peace  be  to  thee." 

One  door  there  is  more  dear  than  all  the  rest ; 

The  smiles  I  meet. 
As,  tired,  I  come  to  it,  a  welcome  guest. 

Than  all  more  sweet ; 
Here,  truest  heart  within  the  noblest  breast 

For  me  doth  beat 

Who  smiles  this  welcome  T    Whose  this  truest 
heart 

That  runneth  o'er 
With  love  7    The  answer  hath  no  counterpart ; — 

Hear  it  once  more — 
Sweeter  than  voice  of  nature  or  of  art — 

"  I  AM  THE  Door." 

The  heavenly  homestead  seemcth  near.    The  door 

Wide  open  swings  ; 
Dearest,  I've  said,  of  all  I've  known  before  ; 

Here  my  heart  clings  ; 
Here  Hope  springs,  Sorrow  sinks,  and  Joy  onoe 
more 

Mounts  up  with  wings. 

*  The  Door  ! ' — and  home — and  rest    On  sum- 
mer eves, 

'Mid  Winter's  sleets. 
When  friends  smile,  or  foes  look  dark,  here 
peace  leaves. 

Always,  its  sweets. 
In  human  hearts.    Here  buds,  leaves,  flowters, 
firuits,  sheaves. 

At  oDoe  man  meets. 

J.  E.  D.  ComxocK. 


WHEN  WB  HAVE  CROSSED  THE  CRYSTAL 

SEA. 

Sweet  must  it  be  to  dwell  secure 
From  sinful  stain,  from  thought  impure. 
No  wandering  footstep  to  retnice, 
No  mourning  for  the  Saviour's  face  ; 
And  this  our  happy  lot  shall  be 
When  we  have  crossed  the  crystal  sea. 

How  oft  the  struggling  spirit  tries 
For  blest  communion  with  the  skies  ; 
How  oft  we  pray  that  we  may  bear 
Christ's  perfect  image,  even  here , 
And  oh,  like  Jesus  we  shall  be 
.  When  we  have  crossed  the  crystal  sea. 

They  who  have  safely  gone  before. 
Whose  feet  grow  weary  never  more. 
Receive  in  that  dear  land  of  bliss 
All  their  souls  panted  for  in  this  ; 
And  their  enjoyment  ours  shall  be 
When  we  have  crossed  the  crystal  sea. 

I  see  them  now  in  spotless  white, 
I  hear  their  song  of  sweet  delight ; 
Beside  the  living  stream  they  rest. 
And  Jesus  makes  them  truly  blest ; 
With  that  bright  throng  we  too  shall  be 
When  we  have  crossed  the  crystal  sea. 


NOT  NOW. 

BT     ALICE     CART. 

The  path  of  duty  I  clearly  trace, 
I  stand  with  conscience  face  to  face. 

And  all  her  plans  allow  ; 
Calling  and  crying  the  while  for  grace, 
**  Some  other  time,  and  some  other  place— 

Oh,  not  to-day — nOt  now  !  " 

I  know  'tis  a  demon  boding  ill, 
I  know  I  have  power  to  do  if  I  will. 

And  I  put  my  hand  to  th'  plough  ; 
I  have  faur,  sweet  seeds  in  my  bam,  and  lo  ! 
When  all  the  furrows  are  reaidy  to  sow. 

The  voice  says,  "  Oh,  not  now  !  " 


My  peace  I  sell  at  the  price  of  ... 
In  heart  and  in  spirit  I  suffer  so. 

The  anguish  wrings  my  brow. 
But  still  I  linger  and  cry  for  _ 
«  Some  other  time,  and  some  other  place— 

Oh,  not  to-day — not  now  !  " 

I  talk  to  my  stubborn  heart,  and  say. 
The  work  I  must  do  I  will  do  to-day  ; 

I  will  make  to  the  Lord  a  vow  : 
And  I  will  not  rest  and  I  will  not  sleep 
Till  the  vow  I  have  vowed  I  rise  and  keep, 

And  the  demon  cries,  **  not  now  !  " 

And  80  the  days  and  the  years  go  by. 
And  80  I  register  lie  upon  lie. 

And  break  with  Heaven  my  vow : 
For  w^en  I  would  boldly  take  my  stand. 
This  terrible  demon  stays  my  hand — 

'*  Oh,  not  to-day— not  now  !  '* 

— Ah9  York  Ltdgw* 


* 
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From  Blaokwood's  Hagadne. 
THE     PYRAMIDS  —  TfHO     BUILT    THBMT 

AND  WHEN? 

Many  and  grievous,  beyond  question,  were 
the  ills  endured  of  mortal  men  before  the 
invention  of  printing.  Think  of  the  months 
without  Maga!  Think  of  every  author — 
happily  there  were  not  so  many  of  them — 
having  literally  to  blow  his  own  trumpet. 
An  epic  poet  obliged^  hawk  about  his 
stately  lay  like  a  ballad-monger ;  the  tragic 
muse  ever  in  search  of  a  cart  aiid  a  company ; 
even  the  ponderous  historian  waiting  at  the 
door  of  the  Common  Council  for  a  c^mce  of 
being  heard  on  the  deeds  of  his  country ! 

It  was  an  age  of  voice  as  our  own  is  of 
poper.  A  gentleman  who  wished  to  publish 
in  those  days  had  to  look  well  to  his  lungs 
and  his  larynx.  It  was  not  enough  to  possess 
a  heart  and  brain  :  a  big  throat  was  the  first 
requisite,  and  a  pleasant  tongue  the  best 
puff.  The  author  mounted  his  platform — as 
a  speaker  takes  the  floor  of  the  American 
Senate — for  five  or  six  days  in  succession, 
and  the  audience,  instead  of  an  hour  of  pop- 
ular science,  sat  deliberately  down  to  several 
poundD  of  avoirdupois  of  "  copy." 

As  for  ladies,  there  was  nothing  to  be  at- 
tempted but  lyrical  poetry  sung  to  the  tabor 
and  pipe,  like  Miriam  and  Deborah  and 
Sappho.  What  a  noisy  time  it  must  have 
been! 

The  two  most  remarkable  of  those  ancient 
"  readings  "  occurred  in  two  successive  years, 
on  different  sides  of  the  Mediterranean.  One 
was  the  publication  of  the  law  by  Ezra,  b.  c. 
444;  and  a  very  noble  sight  it  must  have 
been  when  the  fourteen  priests  ascended  their 
pulpit  together— not  a  modem  preaching 
tub,  but  a  good  spacious,  open-air  platform 
— *nd  began  to  read  by  turns,  in  the  old  He- 
brew language,  while  as  many  Levites,  in  a 
lower  rank,  interpreted  sentence  by  sentence 
in  the  vernacular  Chaldeo.  * » So  they  read 
b  the  book  the  law  of  Qod  distinctly,  and 
gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  under- 
stand the  reading" — (Nehemiah,  viii.  8.) 
That  reading  lasted  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  day  ader  day ;  inaugurating  the  cus- 
tom which  is  still  observed  by  all  disciples  of 
The  fiooK  as  a  sacred  rite.  Would  that  we 
ODoId  always  add  of  our  Church-readers  that 
tbey  give  the  sense,  and  cause  us  to  under- 
stand the  reading ! 
It  is  not  that  Sacred  publication,  however, 


that  we  are  now  concerned  with.    In  the 
preceding  year,  on  the  other  side  of  the  many 
sounding  sea,  the  Attic  tribes  held  their  feast 
of  Panathensea.     Pericles  was  hurling  bis 
last  thunders  at  Thucydides — ^not  the  histo- 
rian, but  an  older  man,  the  son  of  Milesias, 
and  the  last  of  the  old  nobles  who  ventured 
to  oppose  the  magnificent  democrat.    The 
future  historian  was  there  too — if  Professor 
Dahlmann  will  allow  us  to  believe  the  pleasant 
story  •—and  hearkening  greedily  to  what 
^was  going  on ;  but  it  was  neither  Pcriolee 
nor  Thucydides  that  carried  off*  the  palm  that 
day.    A  young  gentleman — he  was  thought 
so  at  Athens,  though  in  his  forty-fourth  year, 
like  our  own  young  men  of  the  Bar  and  the 
Senate — had  returned  from  his  travels,  and 
offered  to  read  his  observations  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  company.    It  was  a  bold  offer  to 
make  to  an  Attic  audience,  for  be  was  a  Do- 
rian— a  sort  of  Yorkshireman  whom  the  Ce- 
cropians  were  fond  of  laughing  at  as  barba- 
rians.   The  traveller,  however,  had  learned 
to  put  his  remarks  into  good  Ionic,  and  be 
managed  to  read  them  so  well  that  he  was 
voted  ten  talents  on  the  spot,  or  pretty  near 
the  respectable  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds. 
Nor  was  this  all,  for  these  same  travels  were 
honored  through  all  Greece  with  the  names 
of  the  Nine  Muses,  and  their  author  enjoys 
to  this  day  the  style  and  title  of  ''  Father  of 
History." 

The  reader  was  Herodotus  of  Halicamas- 
sus,  and  what  he  read  comprised  the  first 
that  had  been  heard  in  Europe  of  the  Pyr(h 
mids  of  Egypt,  What  China  is  in  our  age, 
']E^pt  was  in  that:— the  strangest,  leaat 
comprehended,  queerest  country  imaginable, 
with  everything  exactly  contrary  to  what  it 
was  everywhere  else.  »*  Amongst  them  the 
women  attend  markets,  but  the  men  stay  at 
home  and  weave.  Other  nations  in  weaving 
throw  the  wool  upwards,  the  Egyptians 
downwards.    The  men  carry  burdens  on  their 

♦  The  Qottingen  Professor  has  certainly  domol- 
ishod  Laoian's  story  (so  often  repeated)  of  Ilorodo- 
tu8  reciting  bis  history  at  the  Olympic  games,  while 
Thacydides  wept  for  joy.  This  recitation  is  oom- 
monly  assigned  to  the  ye^ir  450  B.C.,  when  the  histo- 
rian, being  at  most  thirty -two  yeaxs  old,  could 
hardly  have  completed  his  travels.  13ut  AiarcelU- 
nus,  the  biographer  of  Thucydides,  says  nothing 
about  Olympia,  and  Thucydides  may  well  have  been 
at  Athens  when  the  reading,  recorded  by  Eusebius 
— (CAron.  01.  83) — took  place  eleven  years  later. 
This  was  the  year  before  Herodotus  removed  to 
Thorium,  and  when  he  must  have  finished,  at  least, 
the  flnt  edition  of  his  history. 
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beads,  the  women  on  their  shoulders.  In ,  Egypt  by  the  divine  king  Proteus,  till  her 
other  countries,  the  priests  of  the  gods  wear  !  husband,  after  burning  Ilium  for  nothing, 
long  hair ;  in  Egypt  they  have  it  shaved.  \  came  and  carried  her  peaceably  home  to 
With  other  men  it  is  customary  in  mourning  Sparta. 

to  have  their  heads  shorn  ;  the  Egyptians,  on  i  There,  too,  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Vul-  , 
occasions  of  death,  let  their  hair  and  beards  can  were  the  statues  of  Seeostris  and  his  wife, 
grow.  Other  men  live  apart  from  beasts,  thirty  cubits  high,  in  presence  of  which  the 
but  the  Egyptians  live  with  them.  They  priests  would  not  allow  Darius  the  great 
knead  dough  with  their  feet,  but  mix  clay  j  king  to  set  up  his  less  worthy  image.  But 
with  their  hands.  Other  men  fasten  the !  highest,  and  biggest,  and  oldest  of  all,  the 
rings  and  sheets  of  their  sails  outside,  but  the  ,  thrsb  ptramids  stood  on  the  low  Libyan 
E^ptians  inside.  The  Greeks  write  and,  i  bills  at  the  edge  of  the  desert*  marking  the 
cipher  from  loft  to  right,  but  the  Egyptians  :  western  boundary  of  the  city,  which  stretched 
firom  right  to  lefl.'^*  It  was  the  western  ex-  away  five  or  six  miles  to  the  river,  and  over 
tremity  of  the  old  world *s  civilization,  as  ,  the  river  by  the  bridge  to  Babylon  (the  Mem- 
China  is  still  the  eastern.  The  difference  was,  phite '*  Borough''),  and  rambled  on  to  He- 
that  while  nothing  over  came  out  of  China  liopolis,  as  London  rambles  down  to  Sy den- 
but  silk  and  tea,  the  Greeks  bdieved  all  their ,  ham.  The  whole  plain  was  crowded  with 
arts  and  religious  rites  to  have  originated  in  ,  temples,  gateways,  and  statues  of  gigantic 
Egypt.  In  this  belief,  every  story  which  the  |  proportions  ;  and  out  in  the  streets,  as  if  the 
priests  could  palm  off  upon  the  credulous  |  mean  houses  were  too  little  to  hold  them,  in 


the  face  of  their  sun-god,  millions  of  swart 
men  and  women  ate  and  drank,  and  worked 
and  played,  in  startling  opposition  to  all 


**  outer  barbarians,"  was  swallowed  with  lu- 
dicrous avidity.  Herodotus  was  often  im- 
posed upon  like  the  rest;    much  oflener, 

however,  he  tells  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  tablished  usages  of  Greek  civilization. 
him,  with  the  addition  of  some  such  quiet  Through  the  midst  of  them,  smiling  gra- 
remark  as,  **  Let  every  one  judge  for  himself  ciously  on  either  hand  like  a  god,  as  he  was, 
— to  me,  indeed,  it  seems  improbable ;  but  I  flowed  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  which 
am  of  opinion  that,  on  some  points,  one  man  — in  similar  contradiction  to  the  habits  of 
knows  as  much  as  another."  This  simple  every  other  river — persisted  in  rising  during 
philosophy  might  still  dispose  of  nine-tenths  the  dog-days,  and  diminishing  in  winter.  Of 
of  what  we  hear  about  Ancient  Egypt.  a  practice  so  palpably  unscientific,  Herodotus 

Memphis  was  the  city  at  which  Herodotus  could  obtain  no  sort  of  explanation.  Ven- 
Btopped  longest.  It  was  the  capital  of  '  turing  on  a  theory  of  his  own — as  travellers 
*'  Menes,  the  first  king," — just  as  Rome  was  '  will  when  they  are  not  likely  to  be  found  out 
the  city  of  Romulus,  and  London  of  King  — he  has  got  preciously  laughed  at  by  our 
Lud.  It  held  the  temple  of  the  fire-god  philosophers  who  know  everything.  Another 
Phthah  (in  whom  the  Greeks  were  told  to  thing,  and  that  the  very  thing  he  most  of  all 
recognize  the  original  of  their  own  Hephais-  wanted  to  know,  was  a  deeper  mystery  still, 
tos),  built,  of  course,  by  Menes  in  the  be-  *' Touching  the  sources  of  the  Nile" — (he 
ginning  of  time,  and  enriched  with  numerous  complains)  **  it  was  never  my  lot  in  all  my 
porticoes  by  succeeding  monarchs.  It  was  a  intercourse  with  Egyptians,  Libyans,  or 
city  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  fortified  Greeks,  to  meet  with  more  than  one  man  who 
by  the  famous  ^'  White  Wall,"  behind  which  pretended  to  know  anything."  So  much  the 
the  Persians  had  but  just  before  resisted  all  better  for  them,  since  they  would  only  have 
the  forces  of  insurgent  Egypt,  aided  by  the  made  a  mess  of  it,  like  all  the  world  be- 
Athenians  themselves.  There  was  the  gilded  sides,  till  Maga  enlightened  mankind  with 
hall  of  the  bull  Apis,  with  its  magnificent  her  friend  Captain  Spekc^s  discovery  of  the 
oourt,  surrouuded  by  collossal  Pharaohs  in  Victoria  Nyanza !  *  That  one  pretender  in 
place  of  pillars.  There  were  the  temples  of  Egypt,  the  bursar  of  Ncith  College,  told 
Isis,  and  Oiftiris  the  Lord  of  Hades,  and  Sera-  Herodotus  that  the  Nile  had  its  sources  in 
pis  with  the  bull's  head,  and  the  foreign  Ve-  the  two  mountains,  Cntphi  and  Mophi,  bo- 
nus, thought  to  be  Helen,  who,  in  spite  of  tween  Syene  and  Elephantine,  where  it  bjiled 
Homer,  never  was  in  Troy,  but  was  kept  in   up  from  a  bottomless  pit,  casting  its  stream 

•  Herod,  lib.  it  36.  I    •  See  BUukwoodft  Magaxmr,  Sept  and  Oct.  1859. 
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htlf  to  the  north  and  the  other  half  to  the 
•oath.  This  story  Herodotus,  with  his  usual 
politeness,  told  to  the  marines;  hut  what 
would  he  have  given  for  such  a  map  as  now 
lies  before  us,  with  the  signature  of  the  gal- 
lant Speke,  and  the  date  26th  Feb.  1863— 
solving  the  long  problem  of  ages,  and  open- 
ing to  every  eye  the  **  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  *'  that  Ptolemy  must  have  dreamt  of? 
There,  on  the  very  equator,  3,553  feet  above 
the  sea,  lies  the  royal  lake,  filled  by  the  trop- 
ieal  rains,  from  whose  northern  shore  burst 
the  "  Ripon  Falb,"  and  the  *«  Luajerb  River," 
and  the  ''  Murchison  Frith,"  which,  uniting, 
form  the  White,  i.e.  the  True  Nile.  It  was 
a  joke  with  the  wits  of  Greece  and  Rome  to 
b^  a  troublesome  inquirer  NUiquarerefonUs, 
Captain  Speke  and  Grant  found  it  no  joke 
either  to  reach  them  or  to  get  away ;  but  the 
laugh  is  forever  on  their  side.  Their  perse- 
verance and  sufferings  have  enabled  them  to 
add  a  new  distinction  to  the  Indian  Service. 
Herodotus  would  have  been  delighted  to  in- 
troduce them  at  the  Panathensea.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Father  of  History,  Maoa,  the 
Mother  of  Letters  and  of  Travel,  bids  them 
welcome  to  immortality ! 

Marvelling  much,  and  persistently  ques- 
tioning, the  Father  of  History  sailed  up  the 
wonderful  river  to  the  cataract,  and  thus  pro- 
foundly speculated  as  he  went :  The  deposit 
was  black,  which  showed  that  the  river  came 
from  the  country  of  the  black  people ;  it  was 
raising  the  level  of  the  fields  every  year; 
perhaps  the  whole  valley  had  been  thus  raised 
out  of  the  sea,  of  which  it  was  once  only  a 
gulf;  at  any  rate,  the  time  must  come  when 
the  fields  would  rise  above  the  river,  and, 
preventing  the  annual  inundation,  cause  the 
country  to  relapse  into  sterility.  Ah  !  good 
Herodotus,  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing !  you  forgot  that  the  valley  must  al- 
ways have  had  2^  floor  for  the  river  to  lay  its 
deposit  upon,  and  that  its  own  bed  rises 
faster  than  the  adjacent  fields,  and  so  keeps 
enlarging,  not  diminishing,  the  area  of  inun- 
dation.* 

*  The  deposit  ia  naliunallj  thickest  on  the  bed  of 
tiie  river  and  its  immediate  neighborhood  ;  hence 
the  floor  of  the  valley  is  arched  upward,  the  river 
flowing  along  the  erown,  and  the  ooantrjr  sloping 
down  to  the  desert.  Hence  the  more  the  deposit  in- 
oeases,  tho  further  might  the  water  be  oondaoted, 
if  the  eaoals  by  which  it  is  led  off  were  properly  ex- 
taded.  It  is  to  the  neglect  of  these  canals,  and 
Ibeir  consequent  filling  up  from  the  sand  of  the 
dMsrt,  thai  the  diminished  area  of  onltivation  is 
cviof. 


Of  all  the  wonders  of  Fgypt,  however,  none 
could  surpass  the  first  that  he  encountered  as 
he  sailed  from  Naucratis,  across  the  inun- 
dated plain,  and  came  upon  the  Pyramids. 
"  Who  built  them  ?  and  when  ?  "  were  his  in- 
stantaneous questions,  and  we  should  bo  par- 
ticularly obliged  to  any  gentleman,  pri^tly 
or  secular,  who  would  favor  us  with  that 
information  at  the  present  moment.  Great 
changes  have  taken  place  at  Memphis,  since 
Herodotus  propounded  those  two  simple  ques- 
tions to  the  white-robed  priests  of  Vulcan — 
learned  men  in  their  way — ^very,  though  per- 
haps unnecessarily  scrupulous  in  the  article 
of  beans,  and  far  from  favoring  the  beard 
movement.  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  they 
shaved  every  hair  off  their  bodies,  and  instead 
of  Spenser's  imaginative  **  long  locks  comely 
kemd,"  *  wore  cauliflower  wigs,  like  thelato 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  queer  sights,  per- 
haps, when  seen  above  the  leopard  skin  with 
the  tail  hanging  down,  which  constituted 
their  sacrificing  garment,  but  indisputably 
promoting  cleanliness,  which  is  always  akin 
to  godliness.  Yes,  daintily  clean  were  those 
<*  priests,  all  shaven  and  shorn ;  *'  they  bathed 
in  cold  water  four  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours ;  wore  nothing  but  the  whitest  of  linen, 
and  were  scented  (let  us  hope  not  too  fra- 
grantly) with  the  most  exquisite  perfumes. 

Well !  they  are  all  gone !  with  their  grand 
processions  and  stately  ceremonial,  their 
golden  chalices  and  incense-brciithing  altars, 
their  veiled  mysteries  and  their  awful  funer- 
als ;  priests  and  people,  temples,  idols,  stat- 
ues, have  long  since  disappeared.  About 
eleven  miles  above  Cairo,  on  the  opposite  or 
western  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  the  villa,']^  of 
Mitrahenny,  the  fields  rise  into  high  mounds, 
shaded  with  a  few  palm  trees :  on  its  hoe  in 
a  hollow,  with  the  huge  bock  showing  over 
the  standing  com,  lies  the  colossal  statue  of 
Sesostris,  that  is  to  say,  of  Rameses  the  Great. 
This  is  all  that  remains  of  Memphis,  save 
that  on  the  low  western  horizon  still  stand 
the  Pyramids,  and  far  away  across  the  river 
eastward,  a  single  obelisk  in  a  garden  marks 
the  site  ot  lleliopolis. 

On  the  intervening  plain  Father  Time  has 
written  and  blotted  out,  and  entered  over 
again,  the  living  characters  of  many  histo- 
ries, since  those  old  monuments  began  to  look 
towards  each  other.  Pharaohs  and  Persian 
Kings,  and  Ptolemies  and  Csdsars,  heathen 

•  **  Faerie  Qoeeiie,''  Book  v.  Oant.  viL  4. 
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and  Christian,  CnliphR,  Viziers,  Saltans,  and 
Grand  Seipiors,  have  there  raised  their  boo- 
oessive  thrones.  Idolatry,  Philosophj,  Ghrift- 
tianity,  Islamism,  secured  in  tarn  its  intel- 
leetaal  obedience.  Hardly  any  great  charac- 
ter anywhere,  but  has  in  some  shape  been 
connected  witli  Egypt.  It  sheltered  Abra- 
liain  and  Jacob  and  Joseph  and  Moses  and 
Jeremiah  and  The  Saviour  Himself.  Alex- 
ander, Pompey,  Csosar,  Antony,  Augostus, 
Saladin,  and  Napoleon,  won  (or  lost)  laurels 
there.  Copts,  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Saracens,  Tur^,  Mamelukes,  French,  and 
English,  hero  fought  and  conquered  by  turns, 
for  (it  may  bo)  forty  centuries,  while  the 
pyramids  looked  on.  Every  one  gazed  and 
wondered  and  asked — "  Who  huUt  them?  and 
when?  "  But  no  one  answered.  They  have 
been  measured  and  stripped  and  entered,  and 
ransacked  in  every  possible  vray ,  yet  the  ques- 
tion remains  very  much  as  it  was,  when  sim- 
ple, garrulous,  shrewd  Herodotus  opened  the 
discussion  at  the  Feast  of  Panathenaaa,  b.c. 

445. 

The  Pyramids — i.e.,  the  three  which  mo- 
nopolize the  name  (for  some  sixty  or  seventy 
more  of  inferior  size  exist  in  Lower  Egypt)* 
—stand  in  a  diagonal  line  from  north-east  to 
south- west,  with  the  sides  of  each  exactly 
fiicing  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  north- 
ernmost is  the  largest,  and  usually  called  the 
First,  though  some  conceive  the  Second,  or 
middle  one,  to  be  in  truth  the  oldest.  These 
two  differ  little  in  size  and  construction,  cov- 
ering each  some  twelve  acres  of  ground,  and 
rising  to  a  height  of  four  hundred  feet.  They 
are  now  the  only  surviving  remnants  of  the 
famous  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  and 
are  without  doubt  the  oldest  as  well  as  the 
largest  edifices  extant.  The  Third  is  but 
half  their  size,  but  of  superior  construction. f 
All  three,  as  Herodotus  was  informed,  were 
executed  by  the  kings  whose  names  they  bore, 
for  their  own  sepulchres  :  the  First  by  Cheops, 
who  reigned  fifty  years ;  the  Second  by  his 
brother  Cephrencs,  who  reigned  fifty-six  years; 
and  the  Third  by  Mycerinus,  son  of  Cheops. 

*  Lepdas  enumerates  dxtyHBeven. 

fThe  following  ore  the  present  moajBorementB  : — 

Perpendicular 
Base.  Height. 

Ftrst  Pyramid,  .  746  feet  square.  .  450  feet 
Beeond  Pyramid,       690  3^    <<  .    447    " 

Third  Pyramid,    .    354  1-2    «  .     203    " 

Hie  Second  Pyramid  is  in  some  points  of  inferior 
workmanship  to  the  Qreal  one. 


They  veere  faced  with  slabs*  of  stone  carefully 
formed,  and  presenting  a  smooth  inaccessible 
surface  from  top  to  bottom.  There  was  an 
inscription  on  the  side  of  the  First  Pyramid 
from  which  Herodotus*s  guide  read  to  him 
that  1600  talents  of  silver  had  been  expended 
in  buying  radishes,  onions,  and  garlic  for  the 
workmen. 

No  other  writing  is  mentioned,  and  this 
has  long  since  disappeared  wioh  the  casing 
stones,  which  the  Arabs  stripped  o£f  the  Pyra- 
mids to  use  in  building  their  city  of  Masrel- 
Gahireh  (Misraim  the  Victorious) ,  by  unbe- 
lievers ignorantly  called  Cairo.  Herodotus 
learnt  that  this  stone  was  brought  from  the 
Arabian  mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Nile,  and  drawn  upon  a  causevray,  erected 
for  the  purpose,  from  the  river  to  the  edge  of 
the  desert.  This  causeway,  which  took  ten 
years  in  building,  and  was  formed  of  polished 
stones,  sculptured  with  animals,*  was,  in  his 
opinion,  a  work  little  inferior  to  the  Pyramid 
itself. 

Cheops  and  Cephrenes  (he  was  further  told) 
were  impious  t3rrants,  who  reduced  the  people 
to  misery,  dosing  the  temples  and  interdict- 
ing the  sacrifices  during  the  whole  one  hun- 
dred and  six  years  of  their  united  reigns. 
The  former  was  interred  in  a  subterronean 
chamber  under  the  Great  Pyramid,  his  tomb 
being  surrounded  by  water  introduced  by  a 
secret  canal  from  the  Nile.  The  memory  of 
both  vras  accursed,  and  their  very  names  were 
pronounced  with  reluctance  and  abhorrence. 
This  was  the  account  of  the  priests. 

With  the  common  people  the  tradition  vras, 
that  the  larger  Pyramids  were  built  by  the 
**  shepherd  Philition  when  he  fed  his  flocks  in 
the  plains  of  Memphis."  Now  thereby  hangs 
a  tale  or  two.  This  "  shepherd  Philition"  is 
plainly  a  popular  impersonation  of  the  Phil- 
istines, from  whom  the  country  beyond  the 
Isthmus  acquired  the  name  of  Palestine. 
Many  wonderful  things  have  been  said  and 
oonjecturedabont  these  shepherds,  as  that  they 
were  sons  of  Ham,  who,  being  ejected  from 
the  plains  of  Shinar,  successively  invaded 
Egypt  and  Syria,  whence  they  were  again 
driven  out  as  objects  of  divine  justice,  and 
under  the  names  of  Cyclopes,  Pelasgi,  Phoe- 
nicians, etc.,  were  chased  out  of  Greece  and 
T3rre  and  Carthage,  with  every  other  colony 
and  city  of  the  Old  World,  till  they  plunged 
into  America,  where  traces  of  their  stupen- 

*  Qnezyy  animal  letters  T— «.e.,  Hieroglyphics, 
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dons  architecture,  and  of  their  ooetame,  as 
depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  are 
Btill  found.* 

This  extraordinary  movement  may,  in  fistct, 
have  had  its  beginning  in  £gypt,  since  the 
PhiUstim  and  the  Caphtorim  (or  Copts)  are 
hoth  enumerated  among  the  descendants  of 
Miiraim.t  The  former,  however,  had  rem^ed 
into  the  south  of  P&lcstino  as  early  as  Abra- 
ham's time,{  leaving  the  ancestral  country  to 
be  called  Egypt,  '*  the  land  of  the  Copt." 
This  separation  seems  to  have  been  a  promi- 
nent event  in  primitive  history,^  and  the 
Egyptian  monuments  show  that  war  continued 
to  be  waged  for  many  a  long  year  between  the 
Copts  and  the  Philistines. 

These  Phoenicians,  like  the  latter  Arabs, 
roamed  alike  the  sea  and  the  desert ;  they  were 
at  once  mariners  and  sheep-ovmers,  the  two 
occupations  most  detested  by  the  Egyptians. 
When  the  herbage  of  the  wilderness  failed 
them,  the  marauders  drove  their  flocks  into 
the  fertile  fields  of  the  Delta.    Similar  dep- 
redations were  experienced  from  the  sons  of 
Sbem  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  desert,  hence 
**  every  shepherd  was  an  abomination  unto  the 
Egyptians.**  y    There  was  a  tradition  which 
Joeephus  has  preserved  out  of  Manetho,  that 
OD  one  occasion  the  strangers  seized  Memphis 
itself,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  all 
Egypt ;  levying  tribute  from  the  native  rulers, 
much  as  the  Mongols  did  in  later  times  from 
the  Russian  princes.    These  were  the  Hyksas, 
or  "  Shcpherid  Kings,"  described  as  cruel  ene- 
mies both  to  the  people  and  the  gods  of  Egypt, 
burning  the  temples,  slaying  the  priests,  and 
driving  those  who  refused  their  yoke  into  the 
Upper  Valley  where,  a  stand  being  made,  a 
force  was  collected,  the  shepherds  were  at  last 
expelled,  and  Egypt  was  united  into  a  mon- 
archy under  the  King  of  Thebes. 

The  date  and  duration  of  this  struggle  are 
wholly  unknown.  Manetho  assigns  ^\e  of 
his  dynasties  to  it  (13th-17th),  but  can  only 
name  six  rulers,  none  of  whose  names  are 
foond  on  any  monument.  Out  of  this  tradi- 
tion, however,  Baron  Bunsen  has  built  up  a 
"Middle  Empire  "  of  shepherd-kings  ruling 
Egypt  from  the  year  B.C.  2567  to  b.c.  1625. 
This  is  a  period  equal  in  length  to  the  entire 
history  of  England,  in  all  which  not  a  single 

*See  Bryant's  '  Ancient  History  and  Mythology.' 

iOtD.  X.  U  ;  1  Chion.  L  12. 

tAmosix.  7. 

fQen.  xlrL  34. 

|GeiLxxL32,84. 


transaction  is  recorded ;  not  a  monument,  not 
even  a  ffrave  (for  the  pyramids  he  thinks  older 
still)  remains !  The  monuments  indeed  rep- 
resent Amenemha.  the  last  of  the  old  Egyp- 
tian rulers,  as  being  succeeded  by  Amosis, 
the  first  of  the  New  Monarchy.  This,  we 
are  to  believe,  was  only  a  regal  fiction,  like 
Charles  II.  coming  next  to  his  father  on  the 
throne  of  England  ;  in  reality,  there  was  an 
ijUerregnum — an  interval  as  long  as  from 
Alfred  the  Great  to  Queep  Victoria — when 
Egypt  was  subject  to  a  foreign  race ;  after 
which  she  expelled  the  usurpers  en  masse,  and 
— not  the  slightest  assimilation  having  taken 
place  between  them — quietly  returned  to  the* 
former  state  of  things !  Such  a  miracle  in 
history  is  only  -to  be  paralleled  from  the 
*'  Arabian  Nights,"  where  the  vizier,  in  fact, 
only  dipped  his  head  into  a  bucket  and  took  it 
out  again,  but  the  force  of  imagination  con- 
jured a  whole  life  into  the  interval. 

To  return  to  Herodotus,  whom  Baron  Bun- 
sen  compassionates  for  his  credulity ;— he 
heard  less  about  Cephrenes  than  Cheops,  but 
he  is  great  on  Mycerinus.  He  was  a  good 
and  pious  king,  an  orthodox  idolater,  who  re- 
opened the  temples,  restored  the  sacrifices, 
and  consulted  the  oracles.  He  veas  snatched 
away  by  the  gods  as  too  good  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  times,  though  not  at  all  to  his  ovm 
satisfaction,  nor  without  a  very  decided  recla- 
mation on  his  part.  There  vras  indeed  an- 
other story  about  the  Third  or  Red  *  Pyramid, 
which  Herodotus  treated  as  a  ridiculous  an- 
achronism .  Still  people  said  that  i  t  was  raised 
by  Rhodopis,  a  Greek  beauty,  once  a  slave  in 
the  same  house  with  ^sop  the  writer  of 
fables,  who,  having  gained  her  freedom,  set- 
tled at  Nauoratis,  and  acquired  great  riches, 
but  no  vmj  sufficient  for  such  a  monument ; 
besides  she  was  of  the  time  of  King  Amasis, 
B.C.  566,  and  Herodotus  calculated  Cheops  to 
have  reigned  about  b.c.  800. 

Such  vms  the  information  collected  by  the 

Father  of  History.    Very  little  was  added  by 

the  inquiries  of  the  aflcr  Greek  and  Roman 

visitors.    Diodorus,  four  and  a  half  centuries 

later,  wrote  Chcmbes  in  place  of  Cheops,  and 

Chahryis  for  Cephrenes,  adding  that  neither 

was  actually  interred  in  his  pyramid,  for  the 

populace,  enraged    at  their    tyranny,  had 

threatened  to  tear  up  their  corpses,  to  avoid 

*So  called  from  being  faced  with  tho  fine  red 
Syenite,  which  Herodotns  calls  ''Ethiopian  sraaite.** 
It  is  the  well-known  material  of  the  obeliakB,  ttat- 
uea,  eto.,  of  Theban  Art 
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which  they  were  secretly  boried  by  their 
friends  in  some  unknown  place.  Diodorus 
noticed  an  ascent  cut  in  the  side  of  the  Second 
Pyramid.  It  had  no  inscription.  The  Third 
had  the  name  of  Myoerinus  carved  on  the 
northern  face  f  some,  however,  still  called  it 
the  sepulchre  of  Rhodopis,  and  indeed  there 
was  absolutely  no  agreement  as  to  any  of  the 
founders— some  assigning  the  Great  Pyramid 
to  Armaus,  the  Second  to  Amosis,  the  Third 
to  Inaron.^ 

Strabo,  who  was  there  shortly  after  Diodo- 
rus, also  gives  the  Third  Pyramid  to  Rhodopis, 
by  Sappho  called  Doricha.f  Pliny  repeats 
the  same  story,  which  by  his  time  seems  to 
have  become  the  favorite  tradition ;  but  he 
concludes  that  all  authorities  were  at  fault, 
and  that  the  real  authors  of  these  idle  and 
foolish  exhibitions  of  wealth  had  been  over- 
taken by  a  well-merited  oblivion. | 

Later  still,  when  the  Ptolemies  reigned  in 
I^pt,  and  took  every  means  of  flattering  the 
national  pride,  it  was  resolved  to  try  thee£&ct 
of  a  book  in  establishing  the  antiquities. 
Manetho,  a  priest  of  Sebennytus,  undertook 
to  write  a  history  of  Egypt  from  the  days  of 
Menes — ay,  and  of  the  gods  before  him.^ 
He  distributed  the  kings  from  Menes  to  Neo- 
tanebus,  the  last  of  the  native  Pharaohs,  into 
Thirty  Dynasties.  His  book  was  written  in 
Greek,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  correct- 
ing the  mistakes  of  Herodotus,  but  it  seems 
to  have  found  little  favor  abroad  or  at  home. 
The  Greeks  took  no  notice  of  it,  perhaps  they 
did  not  believe  in  the  antediluvian  '*  pillars  in 
the  Syriadio  land,'*  from  which  he  pretended 
to  copy  bis  information.  Perhaps  they  sup- 
posed that,  after  two  centuries  of  foreign 
Tule,  including  several  changes  of  masters, 
with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  revolution 
and  civil  virar,  the  priesto  were  not  likely  to 
know  more  of  their  antiquities  than  was 
known  to  their  predecessors,  when  Egjipt  wbs 
first  opened  to  extraneous  inquiry. 

At  any  rate,  Manetho  had  little  success ; 
and  another  Ptolemy  employed  Eratosthenes 
to  write  another  history,  fioth  have  been 
long  as  dead  as  Cheops.    All  Eratosthenes's 

•Diod.  Sio.,i.  C3. 

t  Strabo,  lib,  xvii. 

^Nat.  Hist.,  xxxri.  16. 

§  In  Uerodotos's  time  the  Egyptian  prietti  ridi- 
onled  the  notion  of  a  j^  ever  having  lived  upon 
earth  ;  bat  Manetho  did  not  ohooae  to  be  behind  the 
Greeks,  and  gives  na  whole  dynastiM  of  gods  rtign- 
ing  and  having  children  in  BSgypt 


reputation — and  he  vras  called  a  lesser  Plato 
-—could  not  float  his  E^ptian  history  to  pos- 
terity. Josephus  has  preserved  a  few  scraps 
of  Muietho,  cooked  to  the  Hebrew  taste ;  and 
a  list  of  his  *<  Dynasties  "  was  included  in 
the  Chronology  of  Julius  Africanus,  a  bishop 
of  the  third  century.  Africanus  vras  re- 
hashed and  served  up  again  by  Eusebius. 
But  alas?  the  two  Christian  prelates  soon 
shared  the  fate  of  their  heathen  predecessors. 
They  survive  only  in  the  pages  of  George,  a 
Greek  monk,  who  had  the  honor  of  being 
SynceUus  (or  cell  companion)  to  Tarasius, 
Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  amiable  Irene,  and 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  at  the  second 
Council  of  Nicsea  (a.d.  780.)  An  Armenian 
translation  of  Eusebius,  however,  lately  dis- 
covered, and  translated  into  Latin,  confirms 
the  substantial  fidelity  of  Synoellus.  Of 
Eratosthenes  all  that  remains  is  a  list  of  The- 
ban  kings,  copied  by  SynceUus  out  of  Apollo- 
dorus  of  Athens.  It  begins  with  *'  Menes 
the  first  king,'*  but  knows  nothing  of  the 
Thirty  Dynasties,  and  has  so  little  in  common 
with  Manetho  that  it  vras  never  thought  pos- 
sible to  reconcile  them,  till  Bunsen  put  both 
into  his  alembic,  vrith  many  other  ingredients, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  imagination, 
distilled  them  into  his  **  New  Extract  of 
Chronology." 

These  learned  Thebans  tell  us  little  of  the 
Pyramids,  and  it  grieves  us  to  read  of  an  ec- 
clesiastic, though  of  the  idolatrous  persuasion, 
the  terms  in  which  that  little  is  introduced 
by  Synoellus,  who  knew  his  author  best. 
**  Manetho  (writes  this  George  without  the 
drag-on) ,  high-priest  of  the  detestable  Egyp- 
tian Mysteries,  as  great  a  liar  as  Berosus  !  " 
Gently,  good  monk,  gently  !  There  may  be 
reason  for  your  indignation,  and  in  the  days 
of  General  Councils  your  word  would  cer- 
tainly have  carried  the  day.  But  we  have 
changed  all  that  now  ;  we  no  longer  believe 
in  monks ;  we  prefer  a  heathen  priest  to  an 
inspired  prophet,  and  can  swallow  any  mira- 
cle, provided  it  henot  recorded  in  Holy  Writ. 
So  beware  of  personalities,  good  Syncelios,  or 
you  will  find  to  your  cost  that  two  can  phiy 
at  that  game. 

Well !  Manetho,  as  reported  by  Africanus, 
as  reported  by  Eusebius,  as  reported  by  Syn- 
ceUus, says,  that  the  pyramid  which  Herodo- 
tus ascribed  to  Cheops,  was  buUt  by  Suphis, 
a  ruler  of  his  Fourth  Dynasty,  <'  who  was  a 
despiser  of  the  godS|  and  wxoto  a  mand 
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book."  Africanus  adds,  that  he  himaelf  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  this  book  when  in  Egypt,  as 
a  valuable  prize.  The  Second  Pyramid  Man- 
etho  does  not  mention  at  all.  Of  Myoerinus, 
whom  he  writes  Mencheres,  he  had  nothing 
to  record,  but  that  he  was  the  successor  of 
Suphis.  The  Third  Pyramid  he  assigns  to 
NiiocriSf  the  last  sovereign  of  the  Sixth  Dy- 
nasty ;  the  most  beautiful  of  women,  having 
rosy  cheeks  and  f%ir  hair,  who  succeeded  to 
ike  throne  on  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
and  destroyed  his  assassins  by  letting  the  Nile 
intc  the  apartment  where  she  had  invited 
them  to  a  banquet. 

Herodotus  had  heard  of  Nitocris  and  her 
tragical  revenge.  She  was  the  only  female 
in  a  list  of  three  hundred  sovereigns,  read  to 
him  by  the  priests  from  a  book;  but  they 
said  nothing  of  her  building  a  pyramid,  noth- 
ing of  her  beauty  or  foreign  complexion ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  called  her  the  sole  native 
queen,  and  represented  the  king  whom  she 
avenged  as  her  brother. 

In  regard  to  the  Third  Pyramid,  then, 
Manetho  is  distinctly  at  variance  with  the 
older  priests ;  as  for  the  First,  the  difference 
of  name  is  more  apparent  than  real,  since 
Cheops  and  Suphis  may  be  only  two  ways  of 
spelling  the  same  hieroglyphical  name.* 

Here  ends  the  Egyptian  information;  it 
would  be  to  little  purpose  to  interrogate  the 
many  learned  travellers  who  have  since  tried 
to  nnravel  our  tangle.  It  has  been  tugged 
and  twisted  and  bit  at,  in  every  imaginable 
way.  The  Pyramids  are  Joseph ^s  granaries ; 
or  his  sepulchre,  opened  at  the  Exodus  to 
carry  his  mummy  up  to  the  Land  of  Promise  ; 
or  the  Pharaoh's  tomb  who  was  drowned  in' 
the  Red  Sea ;  or  temples  for  the  mystical 
rites  of  Osiris  ;  or  water  temples ;  or  temples 
to  Venus;  or  observatories;  or  emblems  of 
the  sacred  sphere,  proving  the  Egyptians  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle.  They  were  built  by  Nimrod,  or 
by  the  Israelites,  or  by  Queen  Daluka ;  or  (if 
you  listen  to  the  Arabs)  by  Surid,  a  king  of 
Egypt  before  the  Flood.  They  were  the 
tombs  of  Seth,  of  Enoch,  of  Adam.  They 
were  covered  with  inscriptions  *'  containing 
every  cliarm  and  wonder  of  physic  in  the 
Moaannad  character."  The  founder  clothed 
them  in  rich  brocade,  and  challenged  all  the 


*  TIm  eh  in  EmtUn  smbu  to  have  been  both  soft 
■ad  haidy  M  in  R»glish,  aodp  is  alwuji  inttfehsng- 
aUtwith/iAor/. 


world  to  cover  them  with  mats.  All  this 
was  unknown  to  credulous  old  Herodotus, 
and  shows  the  valine  of  critical  and  scientific 
investigation. 

But  now,  what  say  the  Pyramids  them- 
selves? First,  They  affirm  themselves  to  be 
tombs,  not  temples.  Sepulchral  vaults  have 
been  discovered  under  each,  but  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  religious  uses  whatever.*  The 
vaults,  however,  have  no  communications — 
and  never  could  have  had  any — with  the  Nile, 
being  all  considerably  above  its  level.  Hence, 
the  story  of  Cheops  and  his  insulated  tomb 
only  proves  that  the  priests  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  interior  of  the  pyramids. 
At  what  time  they  were  first  opened  wo  know 
not,  apparently  not  till  aflcr  Herodotus *s 
visit;  perhaps  before Strabo's,  who  mentions 
the  entrance  into  the  larger  one  covered  by  a 
movable  stone.  They  were  probably  violated 
by  the  Persians,  and  certainly  by  the  Arabian 
caliphs  of  the  seventh  century.  Hence  the 
abs^oe  of  a  body,  or  any  traces  of  one,  in  the 
larger  pyramids,  does  not  amount  to  a  cor- 
roboration of  the  legend,  that  the  founders 
were  never  buried  there. f  Though  the  vault 
is  empty,  the  Great  Pyramid  contains  what 
neither  Herodotus  nor  Diodoruseverexpected^ 
a  chamber — indeed  two^in  the  heart  of  the- 
superstructure ;  and  in  one  of  these,  called' 
the  King*s  Chamber,  a  plain  granite  sarco- 
phagus still  remains.  It  must  be  noted  that 
all  the  chambers  and  vaults  are  secured  by 
portcullises  of  stone,  with  every  precautii;m< 
against  disturbance  or  subsequent  entry. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  is,  that  the 
vaults  are  entered  by  sloping  passages  open- 
ing high  in  the  northern  face  of  each  pyramid,, 
and  running  at  about  the  same  angle  straight 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  the  Great 
Pyramid  the  passage  is  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  so  exactly  straight,,  that 
the  sky  is  visible  from  the  lower  end..  Its 
angle  with  the  horizon  is  26  degs.  41  mins., 
which,  accordingly  to  a  calculation  made  by  Sir 
John  Herschel,  would  have  pointed  four 
thoosand  years  ago  to  the  star  a  in  the  con- 
stelktion  of  Draco,  tofuch  was  them  the  north 

*  It  if  the  pleMore  of  tome  travellen  to  call  the 
mine  on  their  eastern  sides  temples,  bat  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  evidence  to  sustain  the  hypothesis. 

t  On  the  contrary,  if  Cheops  was  sacoeeded  bj  a. 
brother  (or  a  son)  who  reigned  fifly'Six  years,  there 
was  clearly  power  to  protect  his  grave,  and  the  pre- 
cantioos  taken  to  close  the  tombs  indicate  aa  aotnal 
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star.*  This  fact  has  been  called  in  to  assist 
in  determining  the  date  of  the  struotare ;  at 
all  events,  when  coupled  vith  the  exact  em- 
placement of  the  sides,  it  proves  that  some 
astronomical  considerations  were  in  view, 
though  the  pyramids  are  hardly  suited  for 
observatories,  f 

The  most  remarkable  testimony,  however, 
derived  from  the  pyramids  themselves,  is  of 
the  kind  immortalized  by  our  noble  Foreign 
Secretary,  as  conspicuous  for  its  absence.** 
Their  vast  surfaces  are  without  any  kind  of 
inscription  or  sculpture;  while  every  other 
Egyptian  monument  is  profusely  embellished 
with  figures  and  hieroglyphics.  The  casing 
still  remains  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Second 
Pyramid,  and  the  stones  which  are  fallen  at 
the  foot  of  each  have  been  examined ;  search 
has  been  made  also  at  Fostat  and  Cairo, 
where  the  casing  stones  were  made  use  of, 
but  no  trace  of  an  inscription  has  been  beard 
of,  beyond  the  two  observed  by  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus.  The  inscriptions  talked  of  by 
the  Arabs  are  about  as  reliable  as  their  hang- 
ings of  silk  brocade.  The  interior  of  the 
{pyramids,  too,  with  a  couple  of  exceptions  to 
be  noticed  directly,  are  as  dumb  as  the  exte- 
.rior.  The  passages,  vaults,  chambers,  sarco- 
phagi, all  witnessing  to  a  bold,  and  skilful 
use  of  the  graving-tool,  are  without  any  figures 
•or  characters  whatsoever.  So  marked  a  con- 
trast to  all  other  Egyptian  tombs  and  tem- 
ples, certainly  suggests  a  different  race  or 
:age ;  and  Colonel  Vyse,  on  this  account,  ao- 
•oepts  the  tradition  of  a  Shepherd  origin. 

To  this  intelligent  explorer  are  owing  the 
latest  and  most  important  discoveries,  consti- 
.tuting  the  two  exceptions  just  referred  to. 
'The  first  is  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  where  the 
iking's  chamber  was  long  known  to  have  a 

*  The  caloalation  is  giren  in  the  Appendix  to 
Col.  Howard  Vjse's  oomprehensive  work.  Some  of 
the  popular  epitomes  of  Astronomy  snbstitate  the 
star  y  for  a  Draoonis,  fixed  upon  by  Hersohel. 

^  The  objections  to  their  being  aotoallj  designed 
.as  observatories  are,  the  limited  view  from  the  in- 
terior, and  the  unnecessary  height  and  diffioolty  of 
aooess,  if  a  platform  be  imaging  on  the  top.  Still, 
it  is  certain  that  the  transit  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
across  the  month  of  these  inclined  passages  might 
ibe  noted  at  the  bottom,  just  as  they  are  reflected  at 
this  day  in  a  vessel  of  quicksilver  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well  in  the  Royal  Obsenratory  at  Greenwich. 
The  passages  would  act,  indeed,  as  tdeactmu  (before 
lenses  were  known)  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
tha  singular  narrow  tubes  in  the  King's  Chamber, 
•which  are  called  ventilators.  On  the  exterior  it  is 
possible  that  observations  were  made  before  the 
present  heights  were  attained  ;  moreover,  Diodonu 
oiMitions  a  way  of  asooat  o«tiid«» 


kind  of  garret  over  it,  only  two  or  three  feel 
high,  which  was  entered  by  Mr.  Davison  in 
1765,  and  called  by  his  name.  Colonel  Vyse, 
in  1837 1  discovered  four  similar  chambers  over 
Mr.  Davison's,  one  above  another,  and  clearly 
designed  (like  his)  to  take  off  the  weight  from 
the  flat  roof  of  the  king's  chamber.  The 
walls  of  these  apartments,  never  entered,  and 
never  meant  to  be  entered,  since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  structure,  were  found  abundantly 
marked  with  hieroglyphics.  They  were  on\y 
rude,  unintelligible  scrawls,  made,  in  all 
probability,  at  the  quarries  from  which  the 
stones  were  brought ;  but  among  them  ap- 
peared a  royal  name,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously found  in  the  tombs  adjacent  to  the 
pyramids,  and  read,  Chufu.  This  was  held 
to  be  the  same  which  Herodotus  wrote 
Cheops,  and  Manetho  Suphis;  but  as  the 
tombs  are  certainly  posterior  to  the  pyramids, 
— and  no  one  can  say  how  long, — the  identi- 
fication was  incomplete  till  the  discovery  of 
the  same  characters  in  the  pyramid  itself. 

If  the  discovery  had  ended  here,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  solution ;  we  all 
know  the  inconvenience  of  proving  too  much. 
These  same  quarry  marks,  however,  contain 
another  royal  ring,  enclosing  three  of  the 
four  characters  read  Chufu,  preceded  by  two 
others  supposed  to  be  symbols  of  Knephy  tbe 
most  ancient  name  in  Egypt  for  the  divinity. 
Now  ot  this  Nef-chufu  there  are  more  theories 
than  we  care  to  recount.  The  general  notion 
makes  him  another  king  of  the  same  family  ; 
and  as  Manetho  actually  has  a  second  Suphis 
succeeding  the  first,  let  it  be  agreed  that  here 
are  their  names. 

• 

We  proceed  to  the  Second  Pyramid. 
Wanted^  a  monumental  identification  for  Ce- 
phrcnes  or  Chabryis.  Nothing  easier,  says 
the  Egyptologist.  One  of  the  adjacent  tombs 
hides  the  dust  of  an  architect  whose  epitaph 
attaches  him  to  **  Sbafra,  the  great  one  of  the 
Pyramids."  Shafra  is  the  name  you  are  in 
search  of,  so  hand  over  the  reward.  But  stay 
a  little ;  an  advertisement  of  this  sort  often 
brings  in  many  candidates,  and  it  is  not 
every  one  taken  up  on  suspicion  that  proves  to 
be  * '  wanted . ' '  Shafra  is  found  about  the  place, 
it  is  true,  though  not  actually  on  the  prem- 
ises ;  but  we  have  yet  to  find  that  he  was 
there  at  the  time. 

The  most  vulnerable  point  in  Egyptology 
is  the  facility  with  which  it  **  identifies  "  a 
hiexoglyphio  name,  found  anywhere,  with 
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any  historical  personage  unprovided  with  a 
monument.  Hieroglyphics  afford  a  delight- 
ful latitude  for  these  experiments :  they  are 
read  backward  or  forward,  upward  or  down- 
ward, from  centre  to  flank,  or  from  flank  to 
centre,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  artist,  or  the  in- 
terpreter. Many  of  the  phonetic  characters 
stand  for  more  letters  than  one,  and  all  the 
symbolical  ones  may  be  variously  interpreted ; 
so  that  it  may  be  truly  said  of  this  study  that 
the  voweb  go  for  nothing,  and  any  consonant 
may  be  changed  into  another.  It  would  be 
bard  if,  with  such  advantages,  monumental 
evidence  could  not  be  found.  In  point  of 
fact,  a  large  proportion  of  modem  '*  identifi- 
cations "  consists  of  such  mere  resemblances, 
arbitrarily  brought  together,  and  as  arbitra- 
rily removed  when  a  different  hypothesis  re- 
quires a  new  arrangement.  We  have  names 
slipped  a  thousand  years  up  or  down  the  chro- 
nological scale  at  pleasure ;  and  it  is  quite 
common  with  Baron  Bunsen  to  assign  as  a 
proof  of  identity  that  no  other  place  fits  «o 
well.  He  might  as  well  take  his  readers  into 
Moses*  shop  and  asseverate  that  the  best  fit 
was  made  to  their  own  measure. 

A  tomb  which  is  certainly  later  than  the 
Pyramid,  and  in  a  place  which  continued  a 
necropolis  for  centuries,  will  not  of  itself  at- 
test the  identity  of  Shafra  and  Cephrenes. 
It  is  no  more  than  a  similarity  of  sound; 
even  that  is  not  certain.'  Maga's  old  eyes  are 
hardly  keen  enough  to  discern  at  this  dis- 
tance whether  the  first  sign  is  a  circle  with  a 
dot,  denoting  the  sun,  or  a  circle  with  two 
strokes,  denoting  a  sieve :  if  the  former,  it  is 
the  sign  of  the  God  Ra,  and  to  be  read  at  the 
end  of  the  name ;  but  if  the  latter,  it  is  the 
initial  letter  ch  at  in  Chufu.  Again  the  anvil, 
or  diadem,  which  forms  the  second  sign,  is 
oflener  read  m  than  sh ;  so  that  if  we  were 
in  quest  of  an  identity  it  would  not  be  hard 
to  change  Shafra  into  Chemef,  and  compare 
it  with  the  Chembca  of  Diodorus. 

If  Shafra  be  the  right  reading,  it  is  a  name 
of  quite  a  difibrent  character  from  Chufu,  its 
alleged  predecessor.  The  strongest  argument 
for  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Pyramids  is  the 
abscenco  of  the  idolatrous  sculptures  which 
cover  the  other  monuments.  Chufu  and  Nef- 
chufu  are  names  agreeing  with  this  peculiar- 
ity, since  neither  exhibits  the  mn,  whose  disc 
was  invariably  placed  in  the  shield  of  the  idol- 
atrous Pharaohs.  Menes  and  Atbothes  are 
of  the  same  ela« ;  ao,  too,  aie  the  mo0l  an- 


cient divinities,  Amun  and  Nef,  who,  in  later 
days,  were  written  Amun-ra  and  Nef-ra. 
To  this  later  period' Shafra  must  unquestion- 
ably belong. 

Baron  Bunsen  insists  on  idolatry  being  eo- 
eval  with  the  language  and  nationality  of 
Egypt,  and  will  allow  of  no  changes  in  the 
religion  or  monarchy  through  all  his  roman- 
tic periods.  But  inquirers  of  a  lower  flight 
will  find  in  the  Pyramids  themselves  the 
clearest  evidence  of  at  least  one  entire  revo- 
lution. Not  only  are  they  manifestly  differ- 
ent in  character  from  all  other  monuments, 
but  the  very  tradition  of  their  origin  waa 
lost.  The  idol  priests  knew  nothing;  about 
tfaemv  Their  founders  were  impious  accursed 
men,  who  dosed  the  temples, — Philition  the 
Shepherd, — and  so  forth.  What  does  this 
mean,  but  that  they  were  men  of  another  re- 
ligion, who  lived  before  the  temples  were 
built?  The  Pyramids  were  like  Stonehenge  ; 
relicts  of  a  former  state  of  society,  which  had 
no  sucoession  among  those  who  talked  so  ig- 
norantly. 

It  might  be  possible  to  trace  a  similar  indi- 
cation in  tlie  founder *s  name  which  Eratoe- 
thenes  writes  Saaphis,  and  translates  KOfuumfe, 
the  hairy  one,  or  ^'  lord  of  hair."  This  was 
an  appellation  given  to  the  prophet  Elijah«^ 
and  it  is  certainly  more  intelligible  of  a  Phoe- 
nician or  Arab,  than  of  the  shorn  and  shaven 
Egyptian.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shepherd 
kings  do  not  come  in  till  the  Fifteenth  Dy- 
nasty of  Manetho ;  while  Suphis  is  a  native 
Pharaoh  of  the  Fourth.  The  Pyramid,  too, 
is  so  essentially  an  indigenous  structure, 
that  the  hieroglyphic  name  of  Memphis  is 
the  <' City  of  Pyramids."  And  finally,  the 
discovery  of  hieroglyphics  in  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid proves  the  language  (though  not  the  re- 
ligion) of  Chufu. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  probable  hypothe- 
sis might  be  that  Chufu  was  one  of  the  an- 
cient rulers  of  Memphis  before  the  Shepherd 
invasion,  when  the  Copts  were  confined  to 
Upper  Egypt,  and  Thebes,  the  mother  of 
idols,  had  not  extended  her  arms  or  her  arts 
into  the  Delta.  Such  a  ruler  was  the  Pha- 
raoh who  entertained  Abraham,  and  who 
was  Boificiently  acquainted  with  his  God  to 
be  the  bearer  of  the  Divine  rebuke  to  the  pa- 
triarch himself.  The  Sacred  history  men- 
tions no  idolatry  at  this  time  either  in  Canaan 
or  in  Egypt.    Abraham  bad  been  called  out 

•IKiBfi,  L  8. 
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of  Ghaldea  to  eeoape  its  pollution ;  he  rears 
his  altars  in  Canaan  nndisturbed.  The  kings 
of  the  country  aooompany  him  to  the  sanctu- 
ary of  the  *'  priest  of  the  most  High  God ;  " 
he  enters  Egypt  as  an  honored  guest.  All 
this  indicates  that  the  sons  of  Ham,  though 
undoubtedly  stained  by  gross  immorality,  had 
not  yet  abandoned  the  primiti?e  faith.  On 
this  very  account  it  seems  the  promise  was 
delayed,  and  the  Canaanite  continued  in  pos- 
fessioa,  **  For  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites 
isnot  yet  full."* 

It  was  a  very  different  state  of  things  when 
Moses  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Phara- 
oh's daughter,  and  Joshua,  on  crossing  over 
Jordan,'  found  altars,  and  pillars,  and  idols, 
on  the  mountains  and  hills,  and  under  every 
green  tree. 

If  we  suppose  Chafu,  then,  to  be  a  primi- 
tive monotheistic  Pharaoh,  we  may  be  able  to 
explain  what  has  so  perplexed  the  crities ; — 
the  extraordinary  statement  of  Manetho,  that 
*'  he  was  a  despiser  of  the  gods,"  and  yet 
**  the  author  of  a  sacred  book."  Some  have 
thought  the  translation  erroneous,  and  that 
we  ought  to  read  **  a  speculator  on  the 
gods ;  "  others  suppose  the  animal  gods  to  be 
meant :  but  it  is  not  unprecedented  for  a 
philosopher  to  despise  idolatry,  and  yet  be 
an  authority  among  idolaters.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  character  of  the  Hindu  Brahmana 
at  the  present  day.  They  assert  the  purity 
and  spirituality  of  the  godhead  in  the  strong- 
est terms ;  yet  these  writings  are  bound  up 
in  the  Vedas  with  the  earlier  hymns  to  the 
elements,  and  revered  as  the  scriptures  of  a 
later  and  utterly  idolatrous  system.  A  mono- 
theistic philosophy,  losing  sight  of  the  Di- 
vine Person,  passes  naturally  into  panthebm, 
and  that  into  material  idolatry. 

If  we  may  suppose  '*  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians  *'  to  be  such  a  philosophy  at  the 
date  of  Abraham's  visit,  its  best  antidote 
would  be  found  in  the  revelation  just  made  to 
the  patriarch  of  the  Personal  God.  This 
may  have  been  the  subject  of  those  discussions 
which,  according  to  Josephus,  he  held  with 
the  priests.  The  classical  writers  are  unani- 
mous that  the  ancient  Egyptians  worshipped 
the  Eternal  Spirit,  whom  they  called  Kneph. 
This  is  the  very  name  which  we  find  subjoined 
with  Chufu's  in  the  Great  Pyramid ;  was  he, 
like  Melchisedec,  **  a  priest  of  the  most  High 
God?"    It  is  true  that  Kneph  v7asq/*teniMir(29 

*  Gkn.  zv.  16. 


the  name  of  an  idol ;  but  no  idolatrous  em- 
blems are  found  in  the  Pyramid, — nothing 
but  the  waterpot  and  the  ram,  the  primative 
instruments  of  purification  and  sacrifice.  If 
this  reasoning  may  be  trusted,  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid may  be  placed  in  the  age  of  Abraham, 
while  S/utfra  cannot  be  admitted  till  that  of 
Moses. 

Now,  the  best  scriptural  chronology  plaoee 
Abraham's  visit  into  Egypt  about  the  year 
B.C.  2081,  and  this  is  very  nearly  the  period 
assigned  to  Suphis  by  the  mgre  rational 
Egyptologists.  Mr.  Poole  puts  his  reign  in 
the  23d  century  B.C.,  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson 
and  Colonel  Vyse  in  2123.  The  latter  is  the 
date  assumed  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  his  cal- 
culations of  the  polar  star. 

To  the  circumscribed  vision  of  men  in 
general,  it  is  no  considerable  stretch  into 
antiquity  to  be  Ale  to  look  upon  a  structure 
which  was  built  before  Moses,  perhaps  before 
Abraham;  say  a  thousand  years  before  the 
siege  of  Troy.  This  is  nothing,  however,  to 
the  glance  of  the  Prussian  Eagle.  Baron 
Bunsen  demands  another  thousand,  and  his 
friend  Lepsius  two.  The  latter  will  not  abate 
a  year  of  b.c.  4000,  and  he  is  such  a  master 
of  the  art  that  he  tells  us  he  could  write  a 
Court  and  State  Directory  of  the  time  of  Eling 
Cheops  or  Cephrenes. 

Now  we  willingly  avow  our  admiration  for 
the  splendid  plates  of  Lepsius's  *■ '  Denkmaler . ' ' 
They  are  a  treasure  of  Egyptology— only  too 
copious,  in  fact,  tor  minds  that  must  think  a 
little  for  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead. 
There  is  not  a  doubt  of  their  fidelity  and  value : 
still,  there  are  some  wide  gulfs  between  Lep- 
sius and  the  Pyramids.  In  the  first  place, 
his  drawings  are  from  the  adjacent  graves,  not 
from  the  Pyramids  :  the  connection  between 
them  depends  on  the  date  assigned  to  each  re- 
spectively, and  this  is  aUogether  a  matter  of 
hypothesis.  Lepsius,  for  example,  gives  u% 
from  a  grave  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  an  accu- 
.rate  representation  of  the  god  Thoth,  and  as 
this  is  the  Dynasty  of  Cheops  and  Cephrenes, 
here  is  proof  positive  against  a  pre-idolatroua 
era.  But  how  does  he  know  that  this  grave 
is  of  the  time  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty?  or, 
what  that  time  was  ?  He  does  not  know  at 
all.  There  is  no  evidence  on  either  point; 
it  is  all  matter  of  arrangement.  It  suits  his 
system  to  ascribe  it  to  the  Fourth  Dynasty ; 
to  other  eyes,  the  drawing  manifSsstly  indicates 
a  maoh  later  style  of  art. 
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All  Egyptian  chronology,  in  fact,  starts  from 
the  year  b.c.  971,  when  Shishak,  captured 
Jerusalem.  This  prince  is  clearly  identified 
with  Sheshonk,  whom  Manetho  places  at  the 
head  of  the  Twenty-second  Dynasty;  all 
before  him  depends  on  the  method  by  which 
you  work  your  way  backward  through  the 
preyious  reigns.  Manetho 's  figures  have  to 
be  corrected  somehow :  his  totals  often  do 
not  agree  with  the  true  sumnlation ;  the 
monuments  disprove  the  length  of  the  reign  ; 
reigns,  or  even  whole  dynasties,  added  to- 
gether as  successive,  are  shown  to  bo  contem- 
poraneous ;  hundreds  of  years  are  assigned  to 
kings,  of  whose  very  names  be  was  ignorant. 
Every  fault,  in  a  word  which  can  possibly 
vitiate  a  chronology  is  to  be  found  in  Mane- 
tho^s  lists;  and  when  you  compare  them 
with  the  monuments  it  is  like  propping  up 
one  basely  system  by  another.  The  monu- 
ments often  bear  the  year  of  the  king*6  reign 
in  which  they  were  erected ;  occasionally 
they  give  a  succession  of  kings,  more  or  less 
extensive ;  but  the  Egyptians  had  no  common 
era,  and  consequently  no  monument  exhibits 
a  real  chronological  date.  Everything  de- 
pends on  the  order  in  which  you  choose  to 
arrange  them  ;  and  arrange  them  how  you 
will,  you  can  never  get  to  a  genuine  date 
(without  extrinsic  aid),  because  Egypt  has  no 
history  to  support  it. 

Professor  Lcpsius  is  so  satisfied,  however, 
with  his  own  chronology,  that  he  has  actually 
had  it  inscribed  on  the  Great  Pyramid,  in 
hier^gfyphic  characters!  If  Cheops  led  his 
monument  undated,  the  omission  bas  been 
supplied  in  a  complimentary  effusion  bearing 
date  **  in  the  year  3104  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Sothis  period,  under  King  Me- 
nepbthes."  The  idolatrous  appellation,  **  Son 
of  the  Sun,''  is  now  to  be  seen  on  his  walls ; 
— given  however,  not  to  Cheops,  but  to 
«*  The  Son  and  Rock  of  Prussia,  Frederick 
William  the  Fourth^*^  in  honor  of  whoae  birth- 
day this  reprehensible  piece  of  conceit  was 
perpetrated.  People  really  ought  to  recol- 
lect that  fictions  carved  in  stone,  whether  by 
heathen  priests  or  rationalistic  scholars,  are 
not  a  bit  more  authentic  than  the  legends  of 
the  doistcr  and  the  traditions  of  the  church. 

In  reality,  the  Prussian  system,  instead  of 
increasing  the  antiquity  of  the  Pyramids,  in- 
sists on  the  strongest  iKMsible  ground  for  sus- 
pecting it,  when  it  connects  the  oldest  of  them 
with  idolatry.    Lepsia«,  ittMiiM,  has  discov- 


ered a  grave,  which  he  assigns  to  '*  Prince 
Merbet,  priest,  and  probably  son  of  Chufu,  the 
high  court  architect  of  Memphis,  and  perhaps 
employed  on  the  pyramid  itself.*'  If  this  ex- 
tract from  the  ]^gyptian  **  Court  Guide " 
might  be  depended  upon,  it  would  change 
the  state  of  the  question  in  a  trice.  Instead 
of  a  pre-idolatrous  ruler,  or  even  a  Shepherd 
king,  Chufu  drops  at  once  into  a  deified  Pha- 
raoh, with  a  priesthood  to  his  honor  like 
those  of  the  New  monarchy.  Then  what  be- 
comes of  the  Cheops  of  accursed  memory? 
Why  all  the  uncertainty  among  the  priests 
concerning  the  true  founder?  Why  are 
there  no  hieroglyphics?  Are  the  quarry 
marks  really  meant  for  the  founder's  name  ? 
In  short  the  gulf  is  so  wide  and  deep  between 
the  impious  Cheops  of  history,  and  Chufu 
honored  with  an  apotheosis  and  a  family 
hierarchy,  that  every  vestige  of  identity  dis- 
appears at  the  bottom,  and  the  Pyramid  is  left 
absolutely  without  a  who  or  a  when. 

It  is  true  that  Chufu 's  name  is  oflen  found 
in  the  tombs  in  connection  with  a  title  ren- 
dered *'  royal  priests  ;  "  but  those  tombs  are 
copiously  inscribed  with  the  ordinary  idola- 
trous hieroglyphics .  The  presumption ,  there- 
fore, is  strong  against  their  being  contempo- 
raneous with  the  Pyramids.  Again  it  is  not 
certain  whether  these  inscriptions  speak  of  a 
priesthood  in  honor  of  Chufh,  or  of  his  being 
himself  a  priest ;  and,  to  conclude,  we  arc  not 
sure  they  refer  to  king  Chufu  at  all.  It  may 
be  the  name  of  a  private  individual,  called  af- 
ter the  old  Pharaoh  (of  which  there  are  nu- 
merous examples)  ;  and  in  favor  of  this  hy- 
pothesis it  is  observable  that  none  of  the 
usual  royal  titles  are  subjoined. 

It  is  time  to  pass  to  the  other  hieroglyphic 
inscription  discovered  by  Colonel  Vyse.  It 
was  found  in  the  Third  Pyramid,  which, 
like  the  Second,  contains  no  chamber  above 
ground,  but  covers  ttoo  subterranean  vaults, 
suggesting  the  idea  of  a  double  interment. 
In  the  lower  vault  was  found  a  sarcophagus, 
finely  panelled  in  stone,  but  still  without  in- 
scription. Part  of  the  coffin  once  enclosed  in 
it,  and  of  the  human  remains  which  it  had 
contained,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
and  on  the  coffin  lid  is  a  full  hieroglyphic 
inscription,  in  two  perpendicular  colutiins, 
addressed  to  the  deceased  as  "  King  Men- 
cheres,**  and  invoking  his  rest  in  the  usual 
language  of  the  Osirian  superstition.  This 
discovery  seemMl  to  set  two  questions  at  rest : 
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1.  The  Pyramid  belonged  to  Myoerinus, 
fi8  stated  by  Herodotus;  and,  2.  Whatever 
Cheops  might  be,  Mycerinus  was  clearly  an 
Egyptian  idolater,  ilis  name  is  compounded 
of  the  god  Ra,  and  was  translated  by  Eratos- 
thenes **  gifled  of  the  Sun ;  "  moreover,  he  is 
mentioned  in  the  Papyri,  buried  with  many 
mummies,  as  a  holy  and  even  divine  personage. 
All  this  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  charac- 
ter given  of  him  to  Herodotus,  but  it  places 
a  wide  interval  between  him  and  Cheops. 
Mycerinus  the  holy  can  hardly  be  of  the  same 
age  and  lineage  with  the  infidel  tyrant.  To 
represent  him  as  his  son  involves  us  again  in 
all  the  d  ifficul tics  of  *  *  prince  Merhet . ' '  Then 
there  is  Manetho  ascribing  the  Pyramid  to 
Nitocris  in  a  later  dynasty,  but  contradicted 
by  the  production  of  the  actual  mummy  of 
Mencheres !     . 

The  last  discrepancy  is  removed  by  the  idea 
of  a  double  sepulchre  :  supposing  Mencheres 
to  have  been  first  interred  under  a  smaller 
Pyramid,  which  Nitocris  enlarged,  construct- 
ing a  second  vault  for  herself.  In  that  case, 
the  sarcophagus  and  the  inscription  would 
probably  be  the  work  of  the  later  period, 
being  consecrated  by  the  queen  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  king  whose  sepulchre  she  desired 
to  partake.  .  But  how  should  Manetho  have 
nothing  to  record  of  a  monarch  so  renowned 
in  the  time  of  Nitocris  ?  How  commemorate 
her  work,  and  not  know  of  his  whose  name 
was  visible  on  the  Pyramid  itself?  No  one 
else  mentions  Nitocris  in  connection  with 
this  structure.  The  female  founder  named 
in  other  traditions  was  Rhodopis  the  Greek 
slave,  a  widely  different  person  from  the  old 
Memphite  queen.  Curiously  enough,  how- 
ever, Rhodopis  means  **  rosy-faced," — ^the 
very  attraction  for  which  Manetho's  Nitocris 
was  famed,  and  which,  with  her  fair  hair,  in- 
contestably  denote  a  foreigner.  Still  more 
curiously,  we  find  a  story  t(^d  of  Rhodopis, 
that,  while  bathing  at  Naucratis,  an  eagle 
carried  off  her  shoe  and  let  it  fall  in  the  king*8 
lap,  who  was  so  charmed  with  its  elegance, 
that  he  sought  out  the  owner  and  made  her 
his  wife.  Now  this  king  was  Pdammaticus 
II. ;  and  to  finish  the  story — on  his  daugh- 
ter's sarcophagus,  which  is  now  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  her  mother's  name  is  written 
Nitocris  /  May  we  conclude  that  the  fortu- 
nate Cinderella  assumed  the  old  regal  name 
of  Nitocris,  and  that  Manetho,  to  cover  the 
<*  scandal  about  Qaeen  Eliabeib," 


herandlier  pyramid  back  to  the  ancient  era? 
The  process  was  certainly  *<  nnhistoric,"  but 
if  George  Syncellus  may  be  trusted,  Manetho 
was  exactly  the  man  to  do  it. 

Moreover,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Birch,  that, 
under  the  Psammatici  ^*  there  arose  an  afi^ta- 
tion  for  the  archaic  names,  titles,  customs, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  imitation  of  the 
works  of  art  of  the  era  of  the  Pyramids ;  "  • 
and  Lepsius  has  discovered  that  Cinderella's 
husband  actually  assumed,  as  his  own  design 
nation,  the  name  of  Mencheres !  Here,  then, 
are  both  the  names  traditionally  connected 
with  the  Third  Pyramid  traced,  upon  monu- 
mental evidence,  to  a  pair  of  lovers  who 
reigned  at  Sais  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  Herodotus  visited  Egypt !  The 
bones  for  which  Baron  Bunsen  invokes  the 
veneration  of  all  orthodox  believers  as  the 
veritable  relics  of  St.  Mencheres,  king  and 
confessor  in  the  age  of 'Noah,  are  perhaps 
those  of  one  of  the  latest  Pharaohs,  contem- 
porary with  the  last  king  of  the  house  of 
David. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  at  so  short  an  in- 
terval of  time,  Herodotus  must  have  been 
able  to  obtain  the  authentic  account  of  the 
foundation;  but  this  objection  implies  that 
the  priests  were  willing  and  able  to  im* 
part  the  information,  neither  of  which  can 
be  confidently  affirmed  of  their  reverences. 
They  were  certainly  not  free  from  ^'  the  af- 
fectation of  archaic  names,"  and,  notwith- 
standing the  way  in  which  our  Egyptologist 
talks  of  their  <*  temple  registers,"  it  is  clear 
they  never  had  anything  of  the  kind.  Hero- 
dotus, DiodoruB,  Manetho,  and  Eratosthenes, 
all  drew  their  information  from  the  priests ; 
if  registers  had  existed,  their  accounts  must 
have  substantially  agreed.  Their  irreconcil- 
able difierences  demonstrate  that  there  vras 
nothing  but  tradition  to  go  by,  and  that  the 
traditions  were  widely  various. 

It  was  only  in  the  time  of  the  first  Pbam- 
maticus  that  Egypt  came  into  contact  with 
the  outer  world.  In  that  prince  a  native  dy- 
nasty was  restored  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Theban  monarchy  and  the  retirement  of  the 
Ethiopians.  He  terminated  the  period  of  di- 
vided rule,  called  the  Dodocarchy,  by  raising 
the  house  of  Sais  to  the  throne ;  and,  to  sus- 
tain the  new  power,  he  opened  his  ports  to 
the  Greeks,  and  flooded  Egypt  with  the  long- 
excluded  knowledge  of  the  West.  The  sta- 
*  Vyie's  Fljr.  vol.  iL  App.  p.  136. 
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tionary  oriental  intellect  was  suddenly  as- 
sailed by  its  inquisitive  visitors ;  it  answered 
With  as  little  loss  of  dignity  as  might  be ;  but 
the  answers  were  those  of  vergers  and  guide- 
books, not  of  learned  registrars  and  histori- 
ans. Under  such  circumstances,  Herodotus 
might  well  be  a  hundred  years  out  in  the  age 
of  the  Pyramid.* 

But  now,  if  the  Third  Pyramid  should  turn 
out  to  be  more  truly  dated  by  the  tradition 
which  Herodotus  was  persuaded  to  reject, 
than  by  that  wnich  he  followed,  what  about 
the  other  two?  They  had  also  their  counter 
traditions.  Armctus  and  Amosis  were  rival 
names  with  Cheops  and  Cephrenes,  and  both 
were  illustrious  in  Egyptian  annals.  The' 
first  may  be  the  Armais,  by  Greeks  called 
Danaus,  who  carried  his  fifty  daughters  to 
Argos,  and  obtained  the  kingdom ;  or  it  may 
be  Ramses  (for  the  vowels  are  movable), 
whose  colossal  statue  was>entitled  Sesostris ; 
or  some  other  of  the  nine  or  ten  kings  of  that 
name  found  on  the  monuments.  Amosis  is  a 
still  more  likely  hero.  There  were  two  of 
them ;  one  the  head  of  the  Eighteenth  Dy- 
nasty, the  first  of  the  New  monarchy,  and  in 
all.  probability  the  founder  of  the  temple  of 
Vulcan  attributed  to  Mcnes.  This  was  the 
dynasty  that  enslaved  the  Israelites ;  and  the 
erection  of  the  pyramids  has  been  thought  to 
form  part  of  their  labors.  It  must  be  added 
that  Pliny  mentions  a  tradition  that  the 
Great  Sphinx  was  his  tomb ;  and  Lcpsius, 
from  examining  the  position  of  the  two  struc- 
tures, comes  to  the  opinion  that  the  Sphinx 
was  part  of  the  same  design  with  the  Second 
Pyramid  ;  one  of  a  pair  intended  to  flank  its 
approach. 

The  later  Amosis  was  son-in-law  to  Psam- 
matieus  and  Nitocris,  whose  names  appear  on 
his  wife's  coffin  in  the  British  Museum.  He 
belonged,  therefore,  to  the  age  of  **  archaic 
aflbctation  ; ''  perhaps  the  great  Theban  con- 
queror's name  was  assumed  by  him  in  com- 
pliance with  the  mode.  He  was  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  prosperous  of  all  the  later 
Pharaohs;  and,  after  the  Persian  invasion, 
the  Egyptians  were  never  weary  of  recount- 
ing the  glories  of  his  reign.  In  favor  of  this 
founder,  it  may  be  add^  that  some  compe- 
tent observers  are  strongly  impressed  with 
the  opinion  that  the  three  Pyramids  and  the 

*  Horodotns  anigni  flftv  yean  to  Cb«op8,  flfly- 
ilx  yean  to  Cepbreoes,  and  tiz  to  MTOerinuf,  biinc- 
isg  the  death  of  the  latter  down  to  B.C  688. 
PsanunatioiiB  died  about  B.C.  690. 


Sphinx  are  parts  of  one  design,  and  executed 
in  the  same  age.  If  this  could  be  estab- 
lished, it  would  be  impossible  to  assign  any 
other  period  than  that  of  the  Saitic  renins- 
sance  between  the  Dodecarchy  and  the  Per- 
sian invasion.  We  do  not  affirm  that  this  is 
their  true  date ;  but,  just  to  show  the  un- 
fathomable depths  we  are  pretending  to 
sound,  it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that,  should 
the  Pyramids  be  only  of  the  age  of  PSammat- 
icus,  they  are  still  by  far  the  oldest  structures 
in  the  world.  The  date  which  Lepsius  claims 
is  just  three  thousand  four  hundred  years  ear* 
Her;  longer  than  the  interval  from  the  Flood 
to  the  present  day,  according  to  the  longest 
computation ! 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  do  you  feel  at  all 
clear  who  built  the  Pyramids  ?  and  when  ?  If 
not,  you  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of 
learning  hieroglyphics,  or,  what  we  have 
found  a  much  harder  matter,  wading  throngh 
the  four  volumes  of  Bunsen's  **  ^gypstens 
Stelle."  Every  scrap  of  evidence  has  been 
carefully  collected  in  this  article ;  if  it  comes 
to  nothing,  you  can  make  nothing  more  of  it 
by  hunting  it  through  a  mase  of  hypothesis 
and  romance.  Of  the  numerous  smsdler  Pyr- 
amids, still  lessjs  known  than  of  the  famous 
three ;  yet  round  the  apices  of  these  hoary 
structures  Baron  Bunsen  persuades  himself 
that  he  has  woven,  so  firmly  as  never  to  be 
removed,  a  history  to  this  effect : 

Man  was  created  in  the  year  b.c.  19,752, 
when  everything  north  of  the  Alps  was  an 
open  sea,  the  Ural  mountains  standing  up  as 
an  island,  and  Britania  not  having  yet  arisen 
from  out  the  azure  main.  After  five  thou- 
sand years,  the  **  earliest  polarization  of  re- 
ligious consciousness  issued  in  that  formation 
of  pure  agglutinative  speech,  which  was  the 
eastern  polarization  of  Sinism  " — a  piece  of 
information  doubtless  very  intelligible  and 
comforting  to  the  Vicar  of  Broadchalke,  who 
is  learned  in  Welsh  as  well  as  German,  though 
a  trifle  hazy  to  our  less  **  agglutinative '' 
English  intellect. 

Blan  was  '*  froze  out "  of  his  paradise  by  a 
convulsion  of  nature,  in  the  eleven  thousandtk 
year  of  his  existence,  and  sent  wanderings 
like  the  market  gardeners  about  London  in  & 
severe  winter.  This  was  the  flood,  not  ex«^ 
tending  to  Egypt,  which  had  been  peopled  a 
thousand  years  before,  direct  from  Eden,  yet, 
nevertheless,  with  Osirian  idolaters.  From 
9086  B.C.  to  7231,  a  dynasty  of  aacerdotd. 
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kings  reigned  over  the  Egyptians,  followed 
by  elective,  and  then  by  hereditary  princes, 
down  to  3643,  when  Menes  (whom  Manetho, 
and  all  other  authorities,  declare  to  be  the 
first  human  king  after  the  gods  and  demigods) 
became  sole  monarch.  To  the  fourth  dynasty 
from  him  (b.c.  3229)  belonged  Cheops  and 
Cephrcnes,  with  the  two  larger  Pyramids; 
and  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  (b.c.  2967)  Nito- 
oris  and  the  third.  Jacob  came  into  Egypt 
two  hundred  years  later,  but  his  descendants 
were  not  reduced  into  bondage  till  ib25  b.c. 
and  the  Exodus  took  place  in  1320,  after  a 
sojourn  of  1434  years  in  the  land  of  Ham  ! 
There  now !  Let  us  draw  breath ;  all  this 
out  of  the  undated,  speechless  Pyramids ! 
not  only  who  built  them,  and  when,  but  the 
when  and  where  of  mankind  for  sixteen  thou- 
sand years  before  either  of  them  was  thought 
of!  Lord  Burleigh  *s  shake  of  the  head  was 
nothing  to  this. 

Such  is  the  stuff  which  an  English  clergy- 
man has  been  flaunting  in  the  face  of  a  de- 
cent Christian  public  as  more  authentic  than 
Holy  Writ ;  though,  as  soon  as  his  glove  is 
taken  up,  and  he  is  brought  into  court,  he 
screams  out  that  he  is  persecuted  for  another 
man's  writings.  No !  if  Dr.  Williams  did  not 
mean  to  concur  with  Baron  Bunsen,  he  should 
not  have  pervaded  his  theories  with  such  un- 
qualified laudation,  and  taunts  of  orthodox 
writers.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  &r  too 
serious  a  matter  to  be  trifled  with  by  a  oleri- 
Ail  reviewer.  Moreover,  it  is  still  open  to 
him  to  abjure  Bunsen,  and  believe  his  Bible. 
Not  a  hair  of  his  head,  not  a  tithe-pig  of  his 
benefice  will  be  touched,  if  he  declare  in 
proper  form  that  the  romance  he  has  pub- 
lished is  not  his  own  opinion  and  teaching. 
It  may  be  hard  for  a  soul  so  enlightened  to 
submit  to  Moses  and  Dr.  Lnshington,  but 
there  is  also  Sir  Comewall  Lewis,  who,  after 
a  really  critical  and  scholarlike  examination, 
declares  there  is  no  evidence  for  any  building 
in  Egypt — no,  not  the  Pyramid»-Hinterior  to 
Solomon's  Temple,  B.C.  1012.* 

Evidence  assuredly  there  is  none.  The 
case  is  simply  this:  we  may  conjecture  the 
oldest  Pyramid  to  be  of  the  age  of  Abraham, 
say  2100  b.c.  ;  any  earlier  date  is  worthy 
only  of  the  **  Arabian  Nights."  The  strong- 
est grounds,  moreover,  of  this  conjecture,  are 
out  away  by  the  Egyptologists,  when  they 
reject  the  astronomical  indications,  and  deny 

*  ''Aatronomy  of  the  And^ts." 


a  pre-idolatrous  origin.  If  the  absoenoe  of 
sculpture  can  be  reconciled  with  a  contempo- 
raneous idolatry,  and  Chufu  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  tombs  of  Ghizeh  and  Beni- 
hassan,  the  argument  becomes  very  strong  for 
a  much  later  date.  There  is  no  trace  of  any 
idolatrous  building  in  Lower  Egypt  before 
the  Theban  Amoeis,  who,  according  tp  an  in- 
scription yet  remaining  in  the  quarry,  built 
the  temple  of  Phthah  at  Memphis,  in  the 
twen  ty-second  year  of  his  reign .  The  Egypt- 
ologists choose  to  consider  this  a  rebuilding 
after  the  Shepherd  desolation :  but  the  Shep- 
herds are  a  myth,  unknown  to  the  monu- 
ments as  to  the  Bible  and  to  Herodotus. 
Then,  too,  the  argument  for  unity  of  design 
comes  seriously  into  play ;  only,  instead  of 
carrying  the  Sphinx  back  to  Cheops,  it  will 
bring  Cheops  down  to  the  Sphinx.  The  mon- 
ster is  unquestionably  of  Theban  origin,  and 
was  probably  constructed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  as  a  monument  to 
the  new  monarchy.  In  that  case,  the  Second 
Pyramid  may  be  the  oldest  (as  Bunsen 
thinks) ,  and  Amosis  may  bo  Shafra  or  Cha- 
ry is,  its  founder.  Chufu  and  Mencheresmay 
be  successors  or  colleagues,  and  Nitocris  may 
be  the  regent  sister  of  Thothmes  III.,  whom 
Wilkinson  calls  AmMn-neitgori,  and  Lepsiafl, 
Numt  Amen.  For  ourselves,  we  incline  to 
the  queen  of  Psammaticus  as  at  least  the 
second  founder  of  the  Third  (or  rosyfaoed) 
Pyramid :  and  if  one  vras  rebuilt  in  this  age 
of  archaic  restoration,  why  not  the  others 
also  ?  Taking  this,  the  latest  date,  the  Pyr- 
amids will  still  be  the  oldest  monuments  in 
existence,  and  the  last  of  the  Seven  Wonders 
of  the  world.  Surely  we  may  be  content 
with  so  marvellous  an  antiquity,  without  fol- 
lowing the  Prussian  enthusiasts  in  their  at- 
tempt to  out'Manetho  Manetho,  As  a  ques- 
tion of  critical  evidence,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  their  speculations  to  determine, 
one  way  or  the  other,  the  problems  that  were 
insoluble  to  Herodotus.  One  or  two  inter- 
esting coincidences  between  the  names  in 
Egyptian  legend  and  the  interpretation  from 
the  monuments  ^genuine  or  fictitious)  is  the 
utmost  yet  attained  to.  To  set  up  these 
scraps  and  guesses  against  the  authority  of 
such  a  history  as  the  Book  of  Genesis,  is, 
from  a  purely  literary  noint  of  view,  simply 
ridiculous.  To  place  them  against  the  au- 
thenticity and  iuHpiration  of  the  Mosaic  writ- 
ings, attested  in  the  New  Testament  even 
more  strongly  than  in  the  Old,  is  an  oflfenoe 
to  our  common  Christianity. 
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PART   IV. — CHAPTEi^   XI. 

Miss  Dora  Wentworth  rose  very  unre- 
frushod  next  morning  from  her  disturbed 
slumbers.  It  was  liard  to  sit  at  breakfast 
with  Leonora,  and  not  betray  to  her  the  new 
anxiety ;  and  the  troubled  sister  rpn  into  a 
countless  number  of  digressions,  which  would 
have  inevitably  betrayed  her,  had  not  Miss 
Leonora  been  at  the  moment  otherwise  occu- 
pied. She  had  her  little  budget  of  letters  as 
ufiual,  and  some  of  them  were  more  than 
ordinarily  interesting.  She,  too,  had  a  favor- 
ite district,  which  was  in  London,  and  where 
also  a  great  work  was  going  on ;  and  her 
missionary,  and  her  Scripture-readers,  and 
her  colporteur  were  all  in  a  wonderful  state 
of  excitement  about  a  new  gin-palace  which 
was  being  fitted  out  and  decorated  in  the 
highest  style  of  art  on  the  borders  of  their 
especial  domain.  They  were  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  prevent  this  temple  of  Satan 
from  being  licensed  ;  and  some  of  them  were 
60  very  certain  of  the  divine  acquiesencc  in 
their  measures,  that  they  announced  the 
success  of  their  exertions  to  be  a  test  of  the 
faithfulness  of  God  ;  which  Miss  Leonora 
read  out  to  her  sisters  as  an  instance  of  very 
touching  and  beautiful  faith.  Miss  Went- 
worth, perhaps,  was  not  so  clear  on  that 
subject.  During  the  course  of  her  silent  life, 
Bbe  liad  prayed  for  various  things  which  it 
had  not  been  God's  pleasure  to  grant;  and 
juBt  now  she,  too,  was  very  anxious  about 
Frank,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  bad  way  ;  so 
she  rather  shook  her  head  gently,  though 
she  did  not  contravene  the  statement,  and 
OQDcluded  with  sadness  that  the  government 
of  the  earth  might  still  go  on  as  usual,  and 
God's  go<xlneHH  remain  as  certain  as  ever, 
even  though  the  public-house  wafi  licensed, 
or  Frank  did  fall  away.  This  was  the  teach- 
ing of  experience  ;  but  Aunt  Cecilia  did  not 
utter  it,  £oT  that  was  not  her  way.  As  for 
MisB  Dora,  she  agreed  in  all  the  colportt^^ur's 
aeotimenttf,  and  thought  them  beautiful,  as 
Leonora  said,  and  wan  not  much  disturbed 
by  any  opinion  of  her  own,  expressed  or  un- 
expressed, but  interspersed  her  breakfast  with 
little  si^liing  ejaculations  on  the  temptations 
of  the  world,  and  how  little  one  knew  what 
was  paraing  around  one,  and  **  let  him  that 
ihinketh  he  standeth  take  hoed  lest  he  fall," 
which  could  not  have  failed  to  attract  Miss 
Leonora's  attention,  and  draw  forth  the 
whole  story  of  her  sister's  suspicions,  had 
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not  that  quick-witted  iron-gray  woman  been, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  too  deeply 
engaged.  Perhaps  her  nephew's  imaginary 
backsliding  might  have  excited  even  Miss 
Leonora  to  an  interest  deeper  than  that 
which  was  awakened  by  the  new  gin-palace ; 
but  as  it  happened,  it  was  the  humbler  intel- 
ligence which  occupied  itself  wit!i  this 
supposed  domestic  calamity.  Mi^  Dora's 
breakfast  was  affected  by  it  in  a  way  which 
did  not  appear  in  the  morning  meal  of  her 
sister ;  for  somehow  the  most  fervent  love  of 
souls  seldom  takes  away  the  appetite,  as  the 
love  of  some  unlucky  individual  occobiooully 
does. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Miss  Dora  made 
a  very  elaborate  excuse  for  going  out  })y  her- 
self. She  wanted  to  match  some  wool  for  a 
blanket  she  was  making,  *'For  l^ouisa's 
baby,"  the  devoted  aunt  said,  with  a  little 
tremor.  **  Poor  Louisa  !  if  Gerald  were  to 
go  any  further,  you  know,  it  would  be  no  sad 
for  her ;  and  one  would  like  to  help  to  keep 
up  her  heart,  poor  dear,  as  much  as  one 
could." 

**  By  means^of  a  blanket  for  the  bassinet 
in  scarlet  and  white,"  said  Miss  Leonora; 
*^  but  it's  quite  the  kind  of  comfort  for 
Louisa.  I  wonder  if  she  ever  had  the  small- 
est inkling  what  kind  of  a  husband  she  has 
got.  I  don't  think  Frank  is  far  wrong  about 
Gerald,  though  I  don't  pin  my  faith  to  ray 
nephew's  judgment.  I  dare  say  he'll  go 
mad  or  do  worse  with  all  those  crotchets  of 
his  —  but  what  he  married  Louisa  for  has( 
always  been  a  mystery  to  me." 

^^  I  suppose  because  ho  was  very  fond  of 
her,"  suggested  Miss  Dora,  with  humility. 

**  But  why  was  he  fond  of  her  ?  a  gouoc !  " 
said  the  strong-minded  si:>ter,  and  so  went 
about  her  letter-writing  without  further  com- 
ment, leaving  Aunt  Dora  to  pursue  her  in- 
dependent career.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of 
relief,  and  yet  of  guilt,  that  this  timid  in- 
quirer set  fortli  on  her  mission,  exchanging  a 
sympathetic  significant  look  with  Miss  Went- 
worth before  she  went  out.  If  she  should 
meet  Frank  at  the  door,  looking  dignified  and 
virtuous,  what  could  she  possibly  say  to  him  ? 
and  yet,  perhaps,  he  had  only  been  impru- 
dent, and  did  not  mean  anything.  Miss  Dora 
looked  round  her  on  both  sides,  up  and  down 
Grange  Lane,  as  she  went  out  into  the  lovely 
summer  rooming.  Xeither  Frank  nor  any 
other  soul)  except  some  nurse-maidis,,  was  to* 
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be  seen  along  the  whole  line  of  sunny  road. 
She  was  relieved,  yet  she  was  disappointed  at 
the  same  time,  and  went  slowly  up  towards 
Elsworthy's  shop,  saying  to  herself  that  she 
was  sure  Frank  could  not  mean  anything. 
It  must  have  been  that  forward  little  thing 
herself  who  had  come  up  to  him  when  he  was 
out  for  his  walk,  or  it  must  have  been  some 
accident.  But  then  she  remembered  that  she 
had  heard  the  curate  call  Rosa  pretty ;  and 
Miss  Dora  wondered  within  herself  what  it 
cnattered  whether  she  was  pretty  or  not,  and 
what  he  had  to  do  with  it,  and  shook  her 
head  over  the  strange  way  men  had  of  finding 
out  such  things.  For  her  own  part,  she  was 
sure  she  never  looked  whether  the  girl  was 
pretty  or  not ;  and  the  anxious  aunt  had  just 
come  round  again,  by  a  very  circuitous  and 
perplexing  course,  to  her  original  sentiment, 
and  strengthened  herself  in  the  thought  that 
her  dear  Frank  could  not  mean  anything, 
when  she  reached  Elsworthy's  door. 

That  worthy  trader  was  himself  behind  the 
counter,  managing  matters  with  his  usual  ex- 
actness. Berlin  wool  was  one  of  the  articles 
Mr.  Elsworthy  dealt  in,  besides  newspapers 
and  books  when  they  were  ordered.  Miss 
Dora,  who  wore  no  crinoline,  stumbled  over 
her  dress  in  her  agitation  as  she  went  in,  and 
-saw,  at  the  first  glance,  little  Rosa,  looking 
very  blooming  and  pretty,  tying  up  a  parcel 
at  the  other  end  of  the  shop.  The  poor  lady 
did  not  know  how  to  enter  upon  so  difficult  a 
question.  She  offerred  her  wool  humbly  to 
be  matched,  and  listened  to  Mr.  Elsworthy *s 
sentiments  upon  the  subject.  He  told  her 
how  he  always  had  his  wools  from  the  best 
houses  in  London,  and  could  match  anything 
as  was  ever  made  in  that  line,  and  was  proud 
to  say  as  he  always  gave  satisfaction.  Miss 
Dora  could  not  see  any  opening  for  the  in- 
quiries which  she  hoped  to  make ;  for  how 
was  it  possible  to  intimate  the  possibility  of 
disapproval  to  an  establishment  so  perfect  in 
all  its  arrangements  ?  The  probabilities  are, 
that  she  would  have  gone  away  without  say- 
ing anything,  had  not  Mr.  Elsworthy  himself 
given  her  a  chance. 

*'  Miss  Wodehouse  has  been  my  great 
help,*'  said  the  shopkeeper;  *' she  is  the 
nicest  lady,  is  Miss  Wodehouse,  in  all  Gar- 
lingford.  I  do  respect  them  people  ;  they've 
had  their  troubles,  like  most  fomilies,  but 
there  ain't  many  as  can  lay  their  finger  on 
the  skeleton  as  ia  in  their  cupboard :  they've 


kept  things  close,  and  there  ain't  a  many  as 
knows ;  but  Miss  Wodehouse  has  spoke  up 
foV  me,  ma'am,  right  and  left,  and  most  per- 
sons as  count  for  anything  in  Carlingford  gets 
their  fancy  articles  out  o'  my  shop.  Mr. 
Wentworth,  ma'am,  our  respected  olei^- 
man,  gets  all  his  papers  of  me — and  partick- 
ler  he  is  to  a  degree — and  likes  to  have  'em 
first  thing  afore  they're  opened  out  o'  the 
parcel.  It's  the  way  with  gentlemen  when 
they're  young.  Most  people  ain't  so  per- 
tickler  later  in  life — not  as  I  could  tell  the 
reason  why,  unless  it  may  be  that  folks  gets 
used  to  most  things,  and  stop  looking  for  any- 
thing new.  But  there  ain't  a  many  young 
gentlemen  like  our  clergyman,  though  I  saj 
it  as  shouldn't,"  continued  Mr.  Elsworthy, 
with  a  little  effusion,  as  he  succeeded  in  find- 
ing an  exact  match  for  the  scarlet  wool. 

**  And  why  shouldn't  you  say  it,  Mr.  Els- 
worthy?" said  Miss  Dora,  a  little  tartly; 
"  you  are  not  any  way  particularly  connected 
with  my  nephew."  Here  she  gave  an  angrj 
glance  at  Rosa,  who  had  drawn  near  to  listen, 
having  always  in  her  vain  little  heart  a  cer- 
tain palpitation  at  Mr.  Wentworth 's  name. 

*'  I  ask  your  pardon,  ma'am  ;  I'm  clerk  at 
St.  Roque's.  It  ain't  often  as  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  there — more's  the 
pity,"  said  the  church  official,  "  tliough  I 
may  say  there  ain't  a  church  as  perfect,  or 
where  the  duty  is  performed  more  beautiful, 
in  all  the  county ;  and  there  never  was  a 
clergyman  as  had  the  people's  good  at  heart 
like  Mr.  Wentworth — not  in  my  time.  It 
ain't  no  matter  whether  you're  rich  or  poor, 
young  or  old,  -if  there's  a  service  as  can  be 
done  to  ever  a  one  in  his  way,  our  clergjrman 
is  the  man  to  do  it.  Why,  no  further  gone 
than  last  night,  ma'am,  if  you'll  believe  me, 
that  little  girl  there " 

**  Yes,"  said  Miss  Dora,  eagerly,  looking 
with  what  was  intended  to  l>e  a  very  stem 
and  forbidding  aspect  in  the  little  girl's  hoe, 

"  She  wasa-coming  up  Granger  Lane  in  the 
dark,"  said  Mr.  Elsworthy — *'  not  as  there 
was  any  need,  keeping  two  bays,  as  I  do,  but 
she  likes  a  run  out  of  an  evening — when  Mr. 
Wentworth  see  her,  and  come  up  to  her.  It 
ain't  what  many  men  would  have  done,"  said 
the  admiring  but  unlucky  adherent  of  the 
suspected  curate:  *' ho  come  up,  seeing  as 
she  was  by  herself,  and  walked  by  her,  and 
gave  her  a  deal  of  good  advice,  and  brought 
her  home.    Her  aunt  and  me  was  struok  all 
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of  a  heap  to  Bee  the  clergyman  a-etanding  at 
our  door.  *  IVe  brought  Rosa  home/  bo 
said,  making  believe  a  bit  sharp.  *  DonH 
send  her  out  no  more  so  late  at  night,  and 
was  off  like  a  shot,  not  waiting  for  no  thanks, 
[t's  my  opinion  as  there  ain't  many  such  gen- 
tlemen. I  can't  call  to  mind  as  I  ever  met 
with  his  fellow  before." 

**  Butayoung  creature  like  that  ought  not 
to  have  been  out  so  late,"  said  Miss  Dora, 
trying  to  harden  Hlrself  into  severity.  **  I 
wonder  very  much  that  yoa  like  to  walk  up 
Grange  Lane  in  the  dark.  I  should  think  it 
very  unpleasant,  for  my  part ;  and  I  am  sure 
I  would  not  allow  it,  Mr.  Elsworthy,"  she 
said  firmly,  '*  if  such  a  girl  belonged  to  me." 

**  But  please,  I  wasn't  walking  up  Grange 
Lane,"  said  Rosa,  with  some  haste.  **  I  was 
at  Mrs.  Hadwin's,  where  Mr.  Wentworth 
lives.  I  am  sure  I  did  not  want  to  trouble 
him,"  said  the  little  beauty,  recovering  her 
natural  spirit  as  she  went  on,  **but  he  in- 
sisted on  walking  with  me ;  it  was  all  his 
own  doing.  I  am  sure  I  didn't  want  him  ;  " 
and  here  Rosa  broke  off  abruptly,  with  a  con- 
sciousness in  her  heart  that  she  was  being 
lectured.  She  rushed  to  her  defensive  wea- 
pons by  natural  instinct,  and  grew  crimson 
over  all  her  pretty  little  face,  and' flashed 
lightning  out  of  her  eyes,  which  at  the  same 
time  were  not  disinclined  to  tears.  All  this 
Miss  Dora  made  note  of  with  a  sinking 
heart. 

**  Do  yoa  mean  to  say  that  yoo  went  to 
Mrs.  Hadwin's  to  see  Mr.  Wentworth?" 
asked  that  unlucky  inquisitor,  with  a  world 
of  horror  in  her  face. 

*'  I  went  with  the  papers,"  said  Rosa, 
''  and  I — I  met  him  in  the  garden.  I  am 
sure  it  wasn't  my  fault,"  said  the  girl,  burst- 
ing into  petulant  tears.  '*  Nobody  has  any 
occasion  to  scold  me.  It  was  Mr.  Wentworth 
as  would  come ; "  and  Rosa  sobbed,  and 
lighted  up  gleams  of  defiance  behind  her 
tears.  Miss  Dora  sat  looking  at  her  with  a 
very  troubled,  pnlo  face.  She  thought  all 
her  fears  were  true ,  and  matters  worse  than 
she  imagined  ;  and  being  quite  unused  to  pri- 
vate inquisitions,  of  course  she  took  all  pos- 
sible steps  to  create  the  scandal  for  which  she 
had  come  to  look. 

**  Did  you  ever  meet  him  in  the  garden  be- 
fore? "  asked  Miss  Dora,  painfully,  in  a  low 
voice.  During  this  conversation  Mr.  Elswor- 
thy had  been  looking  on,  perplexed,  not  per- 


ceiving the  drift  of  the  examination.  He 
roused  himself  up  to  answer  now,  a  little 
alarmed,  to  tell  the  truth,  by  the  new  lights 
thrown  on  the  subject,  and  vexed  to  see  how 
unconsciously  far  both  the  women  had  gone. 

**  It  ain't  easy  to  go  into  a  house  in  Grange 
Lane  without  meeting  of  some  one  in  the 
garden,"  said  Mr.  Elsworthy ;  "  not  as  I 
mean  to  say  it  was  the  right  thing  for  Rosa 
to  be  going  them  errands  after  dark.  My 
orders  is  against  that,  as  she  knows ;  and 
what's  the  good  of  keeping  two  boys  if  things 
isn't  to  be  done  at  the  right  time?  Mr. 
Wentworth  himself  was  a-reproving  of  me 
for  sending  out  Rosa,  as  it  might  be  the  last 
time  he  was  here ;  for  she's  one  of  them  as 
sits  in  the  chancel  and  helps  in  the  singing, 
and  he  feels  an  interest  in  her,  natural," 
said  the  apologetic  clerk.  Miss  Dora  gave 
him  a  troubled  look,  but  took  no  further  no- 
tice of  his  speech.  She  thought  with  an  in- 
stinctive contempt  for  the  masculine  specta- 
tor, that  it  was  impossible  he  could  know 
anything  about  it,  and  pursued  her  own 
wiser  way. 

"It  is  very  wrong  of  you — a  girl  in  your 
position,"  said  Miss  Dora,  as  severely  as  she 
could  in  her  soft  old  voice,  "  to  be  seen  walk- 
ing about  with  a  gentleman,  even  when  he 
is  your  clergyman,  and,  of  course,  has  noth- 
ing else  in  his  head.  Young  men  don't  think 
anything  of  it,"  said  the  rash  but  timid, 
preacher ;  **  of  course  it  was  only  to  take 
care  of  you.  and  keep  you  out  of  harm's  way. 
But  then  you  ought  to  think  what  a  trouble 
it  was  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  taking liim  away 
from  his  studies — and  it  is  not  nice  for  a 
young  girl  like  you."  Miss  Dora  paused  to 
take  breath,  not  feeling  quite  sure  in  her  own 
mind  whether  this  was  the  right  thing  to  say. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
disbelieved  the  fact  altogether,  and  declared 
it  impossible.  She  was  much  troubled  about 
it,  as  she  stood  looking  into  the  flushed,  tear- 
ful face,  with  all  that  light  of  defiance  behind 
the  tears  and  felt  instinctively  that  little 
Rosa,  still  only  a  pretty,  obstinate,  vain,  un- 
educated little  girl,  was  more  than  a  match 
for  herself,  with  all  her  dearly-won  experi- 
ences. The  little  thing  was  bristling  with  a 
hundred  natural  weapons  and  defences, 
against  which  Miss  Dora's  weak  assault  h^l 
no  chance. 

« If  it  was  a  trouble,  he  need  not  hwe 
oome,"  said  Bon,  more  and  more  convinwd 
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that  Mr.  Wentworth  must  certainly  have 
meaBt  something.  *'  1  am  sure  I  did  not 
want  him.  He  insisted  on  coming,  though  I 
begged  him  not.  I  don't  know  why  I  should 
be  spoke  to  like  this,"  cried  the  little  co- 
quette, with  tears,  **  for  I  never  was  one  as 
looked  at  a  gentleman ;  it's  them,"  with  a 
sob,  **  as  comeo  after  me." 

**Rosa,"  said  Mr.  Elsworthj,  much 
alarmed,  '*  your  aunt  is  sure  to  be  looking 
out  for  you,  and  I  don't  want  you  here,  not 
now ;  nor  I  don't  want  you  again  for  errands, 
and  don't  you  forget.  If  it  hadn't  have  been 
that  Mr.  Wentworth  thought  you  a  silly 
little  thing,  and  had  a  kind  feeling  for  my 
missis  and  me,  you  don't  think  he'd  have 
took  that  charge  of  you  ? — and  I  wont  have 
my  clergyman  as  has  always  been  good  to 
me  and  mine,  made  a  talk  of.  You'll  excuse 
mC;  ma'am,"  he  said,  in  an  under  tone,  as 
Rosa  reluctantly  went  away — not  to  her  aunt, 
however,  but  again, to  her  parcel  at  the  other 
end  of  the  shop — *'she  aint  used  to  being 
talked  to.  She's  but  a  child,  and  don't  know 
no  better :  and  after  all,"  said  Rosa's  uncle, 
with  a  little  pride,  '*  she  is  a  tender-hearted  lit- 
tle thing — she  don't  know  no  better,  ma'am  ; 
she's  led  away  by  a  kind  word — for  nobody 
can  say  but  she's  wonderful  pretty,  as  is  very 
plain  to  see." 

^*  Is  she  ?  "  said  Miss  Dora,  following  the 
little  culprit  to  the  back  counter  with  disen- 
chanted eyes.  '*  Then  you  had  better  take 
all  the  better  care  of  her,  Mr.  Elsworthy," 
she  said,  with  again  a  little  asperity.  The 
fact  was,  that  Miss  Dora  had  behaved  very 
injudiciously,  and  was  partly  aware  of  it ; 
and  then  this  prettiness  of  little  Rosa's,  even 
though  it  shone  at  the  present  moment  before 
her,  was  not  so  plain  to  her  old-maidenly 
eyes.  She  did  not  make  out  why  everybody 
was  BO  sure  of  it,  nor  what  it  mattered ;  and 
very  probably,  if  she  could  have  had  her  own 
way,  would  have  liked  to  give  the  little  in- 
significant thing  a  good  shake,  and  asked  her 
how  she  dared  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  Per- 
petual Curate.  As  she  could  not  do  this, 
however,  Miss  Dora  gathered  up  her  wool, 
and  refused  to  permit  Mr.  Elsworthy  to  send 
it  home  for  her.  **  I  can  carry  it  quite  well 
myself,"  said  the  indignant  little  woman. 
**  I  am  sure  you  must  have  a  great  deal  too 
much  for  your  boys  to  do,  or  you  would  not 
send  your  niece  ahoui  with  the  things.  But 
if  you  will  take  mj  advioe^  Mr.  Elsworthy," 


said  Miss  Dora,  *^  you  will  take  oare  (^  that 
poor  little  thing :  she  will  be  getting  ridic- 
ulous notions  into  her  head ; "  and  Aunt 
Dora  went  out  of  the  shop  with  great  solem- 
nity, quite  unaware  that  she  had  done  more 
to  put  ridiculous  notions  into  Rosa's  head 
than  could  have  got  there  by  means  of  a 
dozen  darkling  walks  by  the  side  of  the  ma- 
jestic curate,  who  never  paid  her  any  compli- 
ments.   Miss  Dora  went  away  more  than 
ever  convinced  in  her  mind  that  Frank  bad 
forgotten  himself  and  his  position,  and  every^ 
thing  that  was  fit  and  seemly.    She  jumped 
to  a  hundred  horrible  conclusions  as  she  went 
sadly  across  Grange  Lane  with  her  scarlet 
wool  in  her  hand.     What  Leonora  would  saj 
to  such  an  irremediable  folly  ?  and  how  the 
squire  would  receive  his  son  after  such  a 
m^ssaUiance?  *'  He  might  change  bis  views," 
said  Miss  Dora  to  herself,  **  but  he  could  not 
change  his  wife  ;  "  and  it  was  poor  comfort 
to  call  Rosa  a  designing  little  wretch,  and  to 
reflect  that  Frank  at  first  could  not  have 
meant  anything.    The  poor  lady  had  a  bad 
headache,  and  was  in  a  terribly  depreased 
condition  all  day.     When  she  saw  from  the 
window  of  her  summer-house  the  pretty  figure 
of  Lucy  Wodehouse  in  her  gray  cloak  paai 
by,  she  sank  into  tears  and  melancholy  rcfleo- 
tions.    But  then  Lucy  Wodehouse's  views 
were  highly  ol^ctionable,  and  she  bethought 
herself  of  Julia  Trench,  who  had  long  ago 
been  selected  by  the  sisters  as  the  clergyman's 
wife  of  Skelmersdale.    Miss  Dora  shook  her 
head  over  the  blanket  she  was  knitting  for 
Louisa's  baby,  thinking  of  clergymen's  wives 
in  general,  and  the  way  in  which  marriages 
came  about.     Who  had  the  ordering  of  these 
inexplicable  accidents?    It  was  surely  not 
Providence,  but  some  tricky  imp  or  other 
who  loved  confusion ;  and  then  Miss  Dora 
paused  with   compunction,  and  hoped  slie 
would  be  forgiven  for  entertaining,  even  for 
one  passing  moment,  such  a  wicked,  wicked 
thought. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Mr. 
Morgan  went  home  late,  and  frightened  his 
wife  out  of  her  propriety  by  the  excitement 
and  trouble  in  his  face.  He  could  do  nothing 
but  groan  as  he  sat  down  in  the  drawing- 
room,  where  she  had  just  been  gathering  her 
work  togeth^,  and  putting  stray  matters  in 
order,  before  she  went  up-staixs  to  aiakeher* 
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eelf  tidy  for  diDner.  The  rector  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  th^  dinneivhour  wafi 
approaciiing,  and  only  Bhook  bis  head  and  re- 
peated his  gnian  when  she  asked  him  anx- 
iously what  was  the  matter.  The  good  man 
wao  too  much  flushed  and  heated  and  put  out, 
to  be  able  at  first  to  answer  her  questions. 

**  Very  bad,  very  bad,"  he  said,  when 
he  had  recovered  sufficient  composure  — 
*'  far  worse  than  I  feared.  My  dear,  I  am 
afraid  the  beginning  of  my  work  in  Carling- 
ford  will  be  forever  associated  with  pain  to  us 
both.  I  am  discouraged  and  distressed  be- 
yood-meaflure  by  what  I  have  heard  to-day." 

**  Dear  William,  tell  me  what  it  is  ?  "  said 
the  rector's  wife. 

**  I  feared  it  was  a  bad  business  from  the 
first,"  said  the  disturbed  rector.  I  confess  I 
feared,  when  I  saw  a  young  man  so  regardn 
less  of  lawful  authority,  that  hisrmorai  prin- 
ciples must  be  defective,  but  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  what  I  have  heard  to-day.  My 
dear,  I  am  sorry  to  grieve  you  with  such  a 
etory ;  but  as  you  are  sure  to  hear  it,  per- 
haps it  is  better  that  you  should  have  the 
foots  from  me." 

**  It  must  be  about  Mr.  Wentworth,"  said 
Mrs.  Morgan.  She  was  sorry;  for  though 
Bhe  had  given  in  to  her  husband's  vehemence, 
•he  herself  in  her  own  person  had  been  pre- 
possessed in  favor  of  the  Perpetual  Curate  ; 
but  she  was  also  sensible  of  a  feeling  of  relief 
to  know  the  misfortune  concerned  Mr.  Went- 
worth, and  was  not  specially  connected  with 
themaelves. 

**  Yes,  It's  about  Mr.  Wentworth,"  said  the 
rector.  He  wiped  his  face,  which  was  red 
with  haste  and  exhaustion,  and  shook  his 
head .  He  was  sincerely  shocked  and  grieved , 
to  do  him  justice  ;  but  underneath  there  was 
also  a  certain  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that 
he  had  foreseen  it,  and  that  his  suspicions 
were  verified.  •*  My  dear,  I  am  very  glad  he 
had  not  become  intimate  in  our  house,"  said 
Mr.  Morgan  ;  **  that  would  have  oomplioated 
matters  sadly.  I  rejoice  that  your  womanly 
instincts  prevented  that  inoonveniefice  ; "  and 
at  the  rector  began  to  recover  himself,  he 
looked  more  severe  than  ever. 

**  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  with  hesitation ; 
for  the  truth  was,  that  her  womanly  instincts 
had  pronounced  rather  distinctly  in  favor  of 
the  Curate  of  St.  Roqoe's.  <*  I  hope  he  has 
not  done  anything  very  wrong,  William.  I 
■hoold  be  very  sorrj ;  for  I  think  be  haf  ferj 


good  qualities,"  said  the  rectors  wife.  *<  We 
must  not  let  our  personal  objections  prejudice 
us  in  respect  to  his  conduct  otherwise.  I  am 
sure  you  are  the  last  to  do  that." 

**  I  have  never  known  an  insubordinate  man 
who  was  a  perfect  moral  character,"  said  the 
rector.  **  It  is  very  discouraging  altogether  ; 
and  yon  thought  he  was  engaged  to  Wode- 
bousc's  pretty  daughter,  didn't  you  ?  I  hope 
not — I  uincercly  hope  not.  That  would  make 
things  doubly  bad ;  but,  to  be  sure,  when  a 
man  is  faithless  to  his  most  sacred  engage- 
ments, there  is  very  little  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  him  in  other  respects." 

**  Biit  you  have  not  told  me  what  it  is?  " 
said  the  rector's  wife,  with  some  anxiety ;  and 
she  spoke  the  more  hastily  as  she  saw  the 
shadow  of  a  curate — Mr.  Morgan's  own  cu- 
rate, who  must  inevitably  be  invited  to  stop 
to  dinner — crossing  the  lawn  as  she  spoke. 
She  got  up  and  went  a  little  nearer  the  win- 
dow to  make  sure.  **  There  is  Mr.  Leeson," 
she  said,  with  some  vexation.  **  I  must  run 
up-stairs  and  get  ready  for  dinner.  Tell  me 
what  is  it !  " 

Upon  which  the  rector,  with  some  circum- 
locution, described  the  appalling  occurrence 
of  the  previous  night, — how  Mr.  Wentworth 
had  walked  home  with  little  Rosa  Elsworthy 
from  his  own  house  to  hers,  as  had,  of  course, 
been  seen  by  various  people.  The  tale  had 
been  told  with  variations,  which  did  credit  to 
the  ingenuity  of  Carlingford  ;  and  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's version  was  that  they  had  walked  arm 
in  arm,  in  the  closest  conversation,  and  at  an 
hour  which  was  quite  unseemly  for  such  a 
little  person  as  Rosa  to  be  abroad.  The  ex- 
cellent rector  gave  the  story  with  strong  ex- 
pressions of  disapproval ;  for  he  was  aware 
of  having  raised  his  wife's  expectations,  and 
had  a  feeling,  as  he  related  them,  that  the 
oircumstanoee,  after  all,  were  scarcely  suffi- 
ciently horrifying  to  justify  his  preamble. 
Mrs.  Morgan  listened  with  one  ear  towards 
the  door,  on  the  watch  for  Mr.  Leeson *s 
knock. 

*<  Was  that  all !  "  said  the  sensible  woman. 
**  I  think  it  very  likely  it  might  be  explained. 
I  suppose  Mr.  Leeson  must  have  stopped  to 
look  at  my  ferns ;  he  is  very  tiresome  with 
his  botany.  That  was  all  ?  Dear,  I  think  it 
might  be  explained.  I  can't  fancy  Mr.  Went- 
worth is  a  man  to  commit  himself  in  that 
way — if  that  is  all ! "  said  Mrs.  Morgan ; ' '  but 
I  Binflt  mn  up-ttain  to  change  my  drew/* 
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**  That  was  not  all,"  said  the  rector,  follow- 
ing her  to  the  door.  '*  It  is  said  that  this 
6ort>  of  thing  has  been  habitual,  my  dear. 
He  takes  the  Eoenmg  Mail,  you  know,  all  to 
himself,  instead  of  having  the  Times,  like 
other  people,  and  she  carries  it  down  to  his 
house  ;  and  I  hear  of  meetings  in  the  garden, 
and  a  great  deal  that  is  very  objectionable," 
said  Mr.  Morgan  speaking  very  fast  in  order 
to  deliver  himself  before  the  advent  of  Mr. 
Leeson.  **  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  very  bad  busi- 
ness. I  don't  know  what  to  do  about  it.  I 
suppose  I  must  ask  Leeson  to  stay  to  dinner? 
It  is  absurd  of  him  to  come  at  six  o'clock."  - 

*^  Meetings  in  the  garden?"  said  Mrs. 
Morgan,  aghast.  **  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could 
believe  it.  There  is  that  tiresome  man  at 
last.  Do  as  you  like,  dear,  about  asking  him 
to  stay  ;  but  I  must  make  my  escape,"  and 
the  rector's  wife  hastened  up-stairs,  divided 
between  vexation  about  Mr.  Leeson  and  re- 
gret at  the  news  she  had  just  heard.  She  put 
OH  her  dress  rather  hastily,  and  was  conscious 
of  a  little  ill-temper,  for  which  she  was  angry 
with  herself;  and  the  haste  of  her  toilette, 
and  the  excitement  under  which  she  labored, 
aggravated  unbecomingly  that  redness  of 
which  Mrs.  Morgan  was  so  painfully  sensible. 
She  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  her  own  ap- 
pearance as  she  looked  in  the  glass.  Perhaps 
that  sense  of  looking  not  so  well  as  usual 
brought  back  to  her  mibd  a  troublesome  and 
painful  idea,  which  recurred  to  her  not  un- 
frequently  when  she  was  in  any  trouble. 
The  real  rector  to  whom  she  was  married  was 
80  different  from  the  ideal  one  who  courted 
her  ;  could  it  be  possible,  if  they  had  married 
in  their  youth  instead  of  now,  that  her  hus- 
band would  have  been  less  open  to  the  ill-na- 
tured suggestions  of  the  gossips  in  Carling- 
ford,  and  less  jealous  of  the  interferences  of 
his  young  neighbor  ?  It  was  hard  to  think 
that  all  the  self-denial  and  patience  of  the 
past  had  done  more. harm  than  good;  bat 
though  she  was  conscious  of  his  defects,  she 
WES  very  loyal  to  him,  and  resolute  to  stand 
by  him  whatever  he  might  do  or  say ;  though 
Mrs.  Morgan's  '*  womanly  instincts,"  which 
the  rector  had  quoted,  were  all  on  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  side,  and  convinced  her  of  his  inno- 
cence to  start  with.  On  the  whole  she  was 
annoyed  and  uncomfortable ;  what  with  Mr. 
Leeson's  intrusion  (which  had  occurred  three 
or  four  times  before,  and  which  Mrs.  Morgan 
felt  it  her  duty  to  check)  and  the  reotor's 


uncharitableness,  and  her  own  insufficleiit 
time  to  dress,  and  the  disagreeable  hei^ten- 
ing  of  her  complexion,  the  rector's  wife  felt 
in  rather  an  unchristian  frame  of  mind.  She 
did  not  look  well,  and  she  did  not  feel  better. 
She  was  terribly  civil  to  the  curate  when  she 
went  down-stairs  and  snubbed  him  in  the 
most  unqualified  viray  when  he,  too,  began 
to  speak  about  Mr.  Wentworth.  **  It  doee 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  at  all  a  likely  story,"  she 
said,  courageously,  and  took  away  Mr.  Lee- 
son's breath. 

<*  But  I  hear  a  very  unfavorable  general  ac- 
count," said  the  rector,  who  was  almoet 
equally  surprised.  *<  I  hear  he  has  been 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  that  very  pretty 
person.  Miss  Wodehouse,  and  that  her  friends 
begin  to  be  indignant.  It  is  said  that  he  has 
not  been  nearly  so  much  there  lately,  bat,  on 
the  contrary,  always  going  to  Elsworthy's, 
and  has  partly  educated  this  little  thing. 
My  dear,  one  fklse  step  leads  to  another.  I 
am  not  so  incredulous  as  you  are.  Perhaps 
I  have  studied  human  nature  a  little  more 
closely,  and  I  know  that  error  is  always  fruit- 
ful ; — that  is  my  experience,"  said  Mr.  Mor- 
gan. His  wife  did  not  say  anything  in  an- 
swer to  this  deliverance,  but  she  lay  in  wait 
for  the  curate,  as  was  natural,  and  had  heae 
revenge  upon  him  as  soon  as  his  ill  fitte 
prompted  him  to  back  the  rector  out. 

'*  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Wentworth  had  always 
too  much  confidence  in  himself,"  said  the 
unlucky  individual  who  was  destined  to  be 
scapegoat  on  this  occasion  ;  **  and  as  you  very 
justly  observe,  one  wrong  act  leads  to  an- 
other. He  has  thrown  himself  among  the 
bargemen  on  such  an  equal  footing  that  I 
dare  say  he  has  got  to  like  that  kind  of  soci- 
ety. I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to  find  that 
Rosa  Elsworthy  suited  him  better  than  a  lady 
with  refined  tastes." 

**Mr.  Wentworth  is  a  gentleman,"  said 
the  rector's  wife,  with  emphasis,  coming 
down  upon  the  unhappy  Leeson  in  full  battle 
array.  **  I  don't  think  he  would  go  into  the 
poorest  house,  if  it  were  even  a  bargeman's, 
without  the  same  respect  to  the  privacy  of  the 
family  as  is  customary  among — persons  of  oar 
own  class,  Mr.  Leeson.  I  can't  tell  how 
wrong  or  how  foolish  he  may  have  been  of 
course,  but  that  he  couldn't  behave  to  any- 
body in  a  disrespectful  manner,  or  show  him- 
self intrusive,  or  forget  the  usages  of  fjood 
society,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  who  was  look* 
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ing  all  the  time  at  the  uDfortunate  curate, 
**  I  am  perfectly  convinced." 

It  was  this  speech  which  made  Mr.  Morgan 
*'  speak  seriously,"  as  he  called  it,  later  the 
same  night,  to  his  wife,  about  her  manner  to 
poor  Leeson,  who  was  totally  extinguished,  as 
was  to  be  expected.  Mrs.  Morgan  busied 
herself  among  her  flowers  all  the  evening, 
and  could  not  be  caught  to  be  admonished 
until  it  was  time  for  prayers  :  so  that  it  was 
in  the  sacred  retirement  of  her  own  cham- 
ber that  the  remonstrance  was  delivered  at 
last.  The  rector  said  that  he  was  very  sorry 
to  find  that  she  still  gave  way  to  temper  in 
a  manner  that  was  unbecoming  in  a  clergy- 
man's wife  ;  he  was  surprised,  after  all  her 
experience,  and  the  way  in  which  they  had 
both  been  schooled  to  {kitience,  to  find  she 
had  still  to  learn  that  lesson :  upon  which 
Mrs.  Morgan,  who  had  been  thinking  much 
on  the  subject,  broke  forth  upon  her  husband 
in  a  manner  totally  unprecedented,  and  which 
took  the  amazed  rector  altogether  by  sur- 
prise. 

"  0  William,  if  we  had  only  forestalled 
the  lesson,  and  been  less  prudent !  "  she  cried 
in  a  womanish  way,  which  struck  the  rector 
dumb  with  astonishment ;  *'  if  we  hadnH  been 
afraid  to  marry  ten  years  ago,  but  gone  into 
life  when  wo  were  young,  and  fought  through 
it  like  so  many  people,  don't  you  think  it 
would  have  been  better  for  us?  Neither  you 
nor  I  would  have  minded  what  gossips  said, 
or  listened  to  a  pack  of  stories  when  we  were 
five-and- twenty.  I  think  I  was  better  then 
than  I  am  now,"  said  the  rector's  wife. 
Though  she  filled  that  elevated  position,  she 
was  only  a  woman,  subject  to  outbreaks  of 
sadden  passion,  and  liable  to  tears  like  the 
rest.  Mr.  Morgan  looked  very  blank  at  her 
as  she  sat  there  crying,  sobbing  with  the 
force  of  a  sentiment  which  was  probably  un- 
translatable to  the  surprised,  middle-aged 
man.  He  thought  it  must  be  her  nerves 
which  were  in  fault  somehow,  and,  though 
much  startled,  did  not  inquire  farther  into  it, 
having  a  secret  feeling  in  his  heart  that  the 
less  that  was  said  the  better  on  that  subject. 
So  he  did  what  his  good  angel  suggested  to 
him,  kist<ed  his  wife,  and  said  he  was  well 
aware  what  heavy  calls  he  had  ma3e  upon  her 
patience,  and  soothed  her  the  best  way  that 
occurred  to  him.  **  But  you  were  very  hard 
opon  poor  Iiee8on,my  dear,"  said  the  rector, 
with  his  pQssded  look,  wbea  she  hadicgaioed 
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her  oompoeure.  Perhapsshe  was  disappointed 
that  she  had  not  been  able  to  convey  her 
real  meaning  to  her  husband's  matter-of-fact 
bosom :  at  all  events,  Mrs.  Morgan  recovered 
herself  immediately,  and  flashed  forth  with 
all  the  lively  freshness  of  a  temper  in  its  first 
youth. 

'*  He  deserved  a  great  deal  more  than  I  said 
to  him,"  said  the  rector's  wife.  **  It  might 
be  an  advantage  to  take  the  furniture,  as  it 
was  all  new,  though  it  is  a  perpetual  vexa- 
tion to  me,  and  worries  me  out  of  my  life ; 
but  there  was  no  need  to  take  the  curate, 
that  I  can  see.  What  right  has  he  to  come 
day  afler  day  at  your  dinner-hour  ?  he  knows 
we  dine  at  six  as  well  as  we  do  ourselves ; 
and  I  do  believe  he  knows  what  we  have  for 
dinner,"  exclaimed  the  incensed  mistress  of 
the  house ;  *'  for  he  always  makes  his  ap- 
pearance* when  wo  have  anything  he  likes. 
I  hope  I  know  my  duty,  and  can  put  up  with 
what  cannot  be  mended,"  continued  Mrs. 
Morgan,  with  a  sigh,  and  a  mental  reference 
to  the  carpet  in  the  drawing-room;  *^but 
there  are  some  things  really  that  would  dis- 
turb the  temper  of  an  angel.  I  don't  know 
anybody  that  could  endure  thesightof  aman 
always  coming  unasked  to  dinner ;  and  he  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  who,  if  he  were 
the  greatest  sinner  in  the  world,  is  always  a 
gentleman  !  "  Mrs.  Morgan  broke  off  with  a 
sparkle  in  her  eye,  which  showed  that  she 
had  neither  exhausted  the  subject,  nor  vras 
ashamed  of  herself;  and  tho  rector  wisely 
retired  from  the  controversy.  He  went  to 
bed,  and  slept,  good  man,  and  dreamt  that 
Sir  Charles  (irandison  had  come  to  be  his 
curate  in  place  of  Mr.  Leeson  ;  and  when  he 
woke,  concluded  quietly  that  ^Irs.  Morgan 
had  '*  experienced  a  little  attack  on  the 
nerves,"  as  he  explained  afterwards  to  Dr. 
Maijoribanks.  Her  compunctions,  her  long- 
ings after  the  lost  life  which  they  might  have 
lived  together,  her  wistful  womanish  sense 
of  the  impoverislicd  existence,  deprived  of  so 
many  experiences,  on  which  they  had  entered 
in  the  drj  maturity  of  their  middle  age,  re- 
mained forever  a  mystery  to  her  faithful  hus- 
band. He  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  had  a 
high  respect  for  her  character ;  but  if  she  had 
spoken  Sanscrit,  he  could  not  have  had  less 
understanding  of  the  meaning  her  words  in- 
tended to  convey. 

Notwithstanding,  a  vague  idea  that  his 
wife  was  disposed  to  side  with  Mr.  Went- 
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worth  had  penetrated  the  brain  of  the  rector, 
and  waB  not  without  its  results.  He  told 
ber  next  morning,  in  his  curt  way,  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  wait  a  little 
before  taking  any  steps  in  the  Wharfside 
business.  "  If  all  I  hear  is  true,  we  may 
have  to  proceed  in  a  diflferent  way  against  the 
unhappy  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  sol- 
emnly ;  and  he  took  care  to  ascertain  that 
Mr.  Leeson  had  an  invitation  somewhere  else 
to  dinner,  which  was  doing  the  duty  of  a 
tender  husband,  as  everybody  will  allow. 

CHAPTER  xni. 

"I  WANT  to  know  what  all  this  means 
about  young  "VVentworth,"  said  Mr.  Wode- 
house.  **  He's  gobe  off,  it  appears,  in  a 
hurry,  nobody  knows  where.  Well,  so  they 
say.  To  his  brother's,  is  it?  J  couldn't 
know  that ;  but  look  here — that's  not  all, 
nor  nearly  all — they  say  he  meets  that  little 
Rosa  at  Elsworthy's  every  night,  and  walks 
home  with  her,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
tell  you  I  don't  know — that's  what  people 
say.  You  ought  to  understand  all  the  rights 
of  it,  you  two  girls.  I  confess  I  thought  it 
was  Lucy  he  was  after,  for  my  part — and  a 
very  bad  match,  too,  and  one  I  should  have 
never  given  my  consent  to.  And  then  there 
is  another  fine  talk  about  some  fellow  he's 
got  at  his  house.  What's  the  matter,  Molly  ? 
she  looks  as  if  she  were  going  to  faint." 

♦*  Oh,  no,"  said  Miss  Wodehouse,  faintly; 
'<  and  I  don't  believe  a  word  about  Rosa  Els- 
worthy,"  she  said,  with  sudden  impetuosity, 
a  minute  after.  "  I  am  sure  Mr.  Wentworth 
could  vindicate  himself  whenever  he  likes.  I 
daresay  the  one  story  is  just  as  true  as  the 
other  ;  but  then,"  said  the  gentle  elder  sister, 
turning  with  anxious  looks  towards  Lucy, 
**  he  18  proud,  as  is  natural ;  and  I  shouldn't 
think  ho  would  enter  into  explanations  if  he 
thought  people  did  not  trust  him  without 
them," 

"  That  is  all  stuff,"  said  Mr.  Wodehouse ; 
•*  why  should  people  trust  him?  I  don't  un- 
derstand trusting  a  man  in  all  sorts  of 
equivocal  circumstances,  because  he's  got 
dark  eyes,  etc. ,  and  a  handsome  fiioe — Which 
seems  your  code  of  morality  ;  but  I  thought 
he  was  after  Lucy — that  wn«<  my  belief — and 
I  want  to  know  if  it's  all  off." 

**  It  never  was  on,  papa,"  said  Lucy,  in 
her  clearest  voice.  ' *•  I  have  been  a  great  deal 
in  the  district,  you  know,  and  Mr.  Went- 


worth and  I  could  not  help  meeting  each 
other ;  that  is  all  about  it ;  but  people  mast 
always  have  something  to  talk  about  in  Oar- 
lingford.  I  hope  you  don't  think  I  and 
Rosa  Elsworthy  could  go  together,"  she 
went  on,  turning  round  to  him  with  a 
smile.  *'  I  don't  think  that  would  be 
much  of  a  compliment ;"  and  saying  this, 
Lucy  went  to  get  her  work  out  of  its  usual 
comer,  and  sat  down  opposite  to  her  fether, 
with  a  wonderfully  composed  face.  She  was 
so  composed,  indeed,  that  any  interested  be- 
holder might  have  been  justified  in  thinking 
that  the  work  suffered  in  consequence,  for  it 
seemed  to  take  nearly  all  Lucy's  strength  and 
leisure  to  keep  up  that  look. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Mr.  Wodehouse,  **  that's 
how  it  was  ?  Then  I  wonder  why  that  con- 
founded puppy  came  here  so  constantly  ?  I 
don't  like  that  sort  of  behaviour.  Don't  you 
go  into  the  district  any  more  and  meet  him— -> 
that's  all  I've  got  to  say." 

"  Because  of  Rosa  Elsworthy  ?  "  said  Lucy, 
with  a  little  smile,  which  did  not  flicker  na^ 
urally ,  but  was  apt  to  get  fixed  at  the  comers 
of  her  pretty  mouth.  **  That  would  never 
do,  papa.  Mr.  Wentworth 's  private  con- 
cerns are  nothing  to  us;  but,  you  know, 
there  is  a  great  work  going  on  in  the  district, 
and  that  can't  bo  interfered  with,"  said  the 
young  Sister  of  Mercy,  looking  up  at  him 
with  a  decision  which  Mr.  Wodehouse  was 
aware  he  could  make  no  stand  against.  And 
when  she  stopped  speaking,  Lucy  did  a  little 
work,  which  was  for  the  district,  too.  All 
this  time  she  was  admitting  to  herself  that 
she  had  been  much  startled  by  this  news 
about  Rosa  Elsworthy, — much  startled,  lb 
be  sure,  it  was  not  like  Mr.  Wentworth,  and 
very  likely  it  would  impair  his  influence; 
and  it  was  natural  that  any  fVicnd  taking  an 
interest  in  him  and  the  district,  should  be 
taken  a  little  aback  by  such  news.  Accord- 
ingly, Lucy  sat  a  little  more  upright  tfian 
usual,  and  was  conscious  that  when  she 
smiled,  as  she  had  just  done,  the  smile  did 
not  glide  off  again  in  a  natural  way,  bat 
settled  down  into  the* lines  of  her  face  with 
a  kind  of  spasmodic  tenacity.  She  could  do 
a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  self-control,  but 
she  could  not  quite  command  the  refractory 
muBcU«.  Mr.  Wodehouse,  who  was  not 
particularly  penetrating,  could  not  quite 
make  her  out ;  he  saw  there  was  something  a 
little  difibrent  from  her  ordinary  look  about 
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his  favorite  child,  but  he  had  not  ineight 
enough  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  what  it 
was. 

**  And  about  this  man  who  is  staying  at 
Mrs.  lladwin's?'*  said  the  perplexed chunsb- 
warden  ;  **  docs  any  one  know  who  the  fellow 
is?  I  don't  understand  how  Wentworth  has 
got  into  all  this  hot  water  in*  a  moment. 
Here's  the  rector  in  a  state  of  fury, — and  his 
aunts,— and  now  here's  this  little  bit  of 
scandal  to  crown  all ; — and  who  is  this  fellow 
in  his  house?" 

'*  It  must  be  somebody  he  has  taken  in  out 
of  charity,"  said  Miss  Wodehouse,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes ;  **  I  am  sure  it  is  somebody 
whom  he  has  opened  his  doors  to  out  of  Chris- 
tian charity  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  I 
don't  understand  how  you  can  all  desert  hkn 
at  the  first  word.  All  the  years  ho  has  been 
here,  you  know  there  never  was  a  whisper 
against  him  ;  and  is  it  in  reason  to  think  he 
would  go  so  far  wrong  all  in  a  moment?  " 
cried  the  faithful  advocate  of  the  Perpetual 
Curate.  Iler  words  were  addressed  to  Mr. 
Wodehouse,  but  her  eyes  sought  Lucy,  who 
was  sitting  very  upright  doing  her  work,  with- 
out any  leisure  to  look  round.  Lucy  had  quite 
enough  to  occupy  her  within  herself  at  that 
emergency,  and  the  tearful  appeal-  of  her 
elder  sister  had  no  cfiect  upon  her.  As  for 
Mr.  Wodehouse,  he  was  more  and  more 
puzzled  how  to  interpret  these  tears  in  bis 
daughter's  eyep. 

•*  I  don't  make  it  out  at  all,"  said  the  per- 
plexed father,  getting  up  to  leave  the  room. 
**  I  hope  you  weren't  in  love  with  him, 
Molley?  you  ought  to  have  too  much  sense 
for  that.  A  pretty  mess  he'll  find  when  he 
oomes  home ;  but  he  must  get  out  of  it  the 
beet  way  he  can,  for  /  can't  help  bim,  at 
least.  I  don't  mean  to  have  him  asked  here 
any  more — you  understand,  Lucy,"  ho  said, 
turning  round  at  the  door,  with  an  emphatic 
oreek  of  his  boots.  But  Lucy  had  no  mind 
to  bo  seduced  into  any  sach  ooDfevion  of 
weakness. 

«*  YiM  are  always  having  everybody  in  Car- 
lingford  to  dinner,"  said  the  young  house- 
keeper, *'  and  all  the  clergymen,  even  that 
Mr.  liceson  ;  and  I  don't  see  why  you  should 
except  Mr.  Wentworth,  papa ;  ho  has  done 
nothing  wicked,  so  far  as  we  know.  I  dare- 
say he  won't  want  to  bring  Rosa  fiUworthy 
with  him ;  and  why  shoaldn't  he  be  aaked 
bm?"  said  Loej,  looking  f tiU  in  his  fiuK 
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vrith  her  bright  eyes.  Mr.  Wodehouse  was 
entirely  discomfited,  and  did  not  know  what 
to  say.  **  I  wonder  if  you  know  what  yoa 
mean  yourselves,  you  women,"  he  muttered; 
and  then,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  and 
a  hasty  *^  settle  it  as  you  please,' '  the  church* 
warden's  boots  creaked  hastily  out  of  the 
room,  and  out  of  the  house. 

After  this  a  dead  silence  fell  upon  the 
drawing-room  and  its  two  occupants.  They 
did  not  burst  forth  into  mutual  comment  upon 
this  last  piece  of  Carlingford  news,  as  they 
would  have  done  under  any  other  circumstan- 
ces; on  the  contrary,  they  bent  over  their 
several  occupations  with  quite  an  unusual 
devotion,  not  exchanging  so  much  as  a  look. 
Lucy,  over  hor  needlework,  was  the  steadiest 
of  the  two  ;  she  was  still  at  the  same  point  in 
her  thoughts,  owning  to  herself  that  she  was 
startled,  and  indeed  shodced,  by  what  she 
had  heard — that.it  was  a  great  pity  for  Mr. 
Wentworth ;  perhaps  that  it  was  not  quite 
what  might  have  been  expected  of  him, — and 
then  she  checked  herself,  and  went  back  again 
to  her  original  acknowledgment.  To  tell 
the  truth,  though  she  assured  herself  that 
she  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  a  strange 
sense  of  having  just  passed  through  an  un* 
expected  illness,  lay  underneath  Lucy's  com- 
posure. It  was  none  of  her  business,  to  be 
sure,  but  she  could  not  help  feeling  as  if  she 
had  just  had  a  fever,  or  some  other  sudden 
unlooked-for  attack,  and  that  nobody  knew 
of  it,,  and  that  she  must  get  well  as  she  beet 
could,  without  any  help  fi*om  without. 

It  was  quite  half-an-hour  before  Misi 
Wodehouse  got  up  from  the  knitting  which 
she  had  spoiled  utterly,  trying  to  take  up  the 
dropped  stitches  with  her  trembling  fingers, 
and  dropping  others  by  every  efibrt  she 
made.  The  poor  lady  went  wistfully  about 
the  room,  wandering  from  comer  to  comery 
as  if  in  search  of  something ;  at  last  she 
took  courage  to  speak,  when  she  found  her- 
self behind  her  young  sister.  '*  Dear,  I  an 
sure  it  is  not  true,"  said  Miss  Wodehouse, 
suddenly,  with  a  little  sob ;  and  then  she 
came  close  to  Lucy's  chair,  and  put  her 
band  timidly  upcm  her  sister's  shoulder, 
**  Think  how  many  good  things  yoa  two 
have  done  together,  dear ;  and  is  it  likely 
you  are  to  be  parted  like  this?"  said  the  in- 
judicious comforter.  It  felt  rather  like  an- 
other attack  of  fever  to  Lucy,  as  unexpected 
as  the  hist. 
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**  Don't  speak  so,  please,"  said  the  poor 
girl,  with  a  momentary  shiver.  "  It  is  about 
Mr.  Wentworth  you  mean  ?  "  she  went  on 
after  a  little  without  turning  her  head.  **  I 
— am  sorry,  of  course.  I  am  afraid  it  will 
do  him — harm,''  and  then  she  made  a  pause 
and  stumbled  over  her  sewing  with  fingers 
which  felt  feeble  and  powerless  to  the  very 
tips — all  on  account  of  this  fever  she  had  had. 
**  But  I  don't  know  any  reason  why  you  and 
I  should  discuss  it,  Mary,"  she  said,  getting 
up  in  her  turn,  not  quite  sure  whether  she 
could  stand  at  this  early  period  of  her  conva- 
lescence, but  resolved  to  try.  **  We  are  both 
Mr.  "Wentworth 's  friends — and  we  need  not 
say  any  harm  of  h  im .  I  have  to  get  something 
out  of  the  store-room  for  to-night." 

**  But,  Lucy,"  said  the  tender,  trembling 
Bister,  who  did  not  know  how  to  be  wise  and 
silent,  **  I  trust  him,  and  you  don't.  0 
my  dear,  it  will  break  my  heart.  I  know 
some  part  of  it  is  not  true.  I  know  one  thing 
in  which  he  is  quite — quite  innocent.  O 
Lucy,  my  darling,  if  you  distrust  him  it  will 
be  returning  evil  for  good  !  "  cried  poor  Miss 
Wodehouse,  with  tears.  As  for  Lucy  she 
did  not  quite  know  what  her  sister  said. 
She  only  felt  that  it  was  cruel  to  stop  her, 
Und  look  at  her,  and  talk  to  her,  and  there 
woke  up  in  her  mind  a  fierce,  sudden  spark 
of  resistance  to  the  intolerable. 

**  Why  do  you  hold  me?  I  may  have  been 
ill,  but  I  can  stand  well  enough  by  myself,'! 
cried  Lucy,  to  her  sister's  utter  bewilderment. 
**  That  is,  I — I  mean,  I  have  other  things  to 
attend  to,"  she  cried,  breaking  into  a  few 
hot  tears  of  mortification  over  this  self-be- 
trayal ;  and  so  went  away  in  a  strange  glow 
and  tremble  of  sudden  passion,  such  as  had 
never  been  seen  before  in  that  quiet  house. 
She  went  direct  to  the  store-room,  as  she  had 
eaid,  and  got  out  what  was  wanted  ;  and  only 
after  that  was  done  permitted  herself  to  go 
up  to  her  room,  and  turn  the  key  in  her  door. 
Though  she  was  a  Sister  of  5Iercy,  and  much 
beloved  in  Prickett's  Lane,  she  was  still  but 
one  of  Eve's  poor,  petulant  women-children, 
and  had  it  in  her  to  fly  at  an  intruder  on  her 
8n£fering,  like  any  other  wounded  creatare. 
Bat  she  did  not  make  any  wild  demonstration 
of  her  pain,  even  when  shut  up  thus  in  her 
fortress.  She  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  in  a  kind 
of  dull  heaviness,  looking  into  vacancy.  She 
was  not  positively  thinking  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth, or  of  any  one  thing  in  particular.  She 


vras  only  oonssious  of  a  terrible  differenee 
somehow  in  everything  about  her — in  the  air 
which  choked  her  breathing,  and  the  light 
which  blinded  her  eyes.  When  she  came  to 
herself  a  little,  she  said  over  and  over,  half> 
aloud,  that  everything  was  just  the  same  as 
it  had  always  been,  and  that  to  her  at  leasl 
nothing  had  happened ;  but  that  declaration, 
though  made  with  vehemence,  did  not  alter 
matters.  The  world  altogether  had  sustained 
a  change.  The  light  that  was  in  it  was  daric- 
ened,  and  the  heart  stilled.  All  at  once,  in* 
stead  of  a  sweet,  spontaneous  career,  proYid- 
ing  for  its  own  wants  day  by  day,  life  oama 
to  look  like  something  which  required  suoh 
an  amount  of  courage  and  patience  and  eiw 
durance  as  Lucy  had  not  at  hand  to  support 
her  in  the  way  ;  aod  her  heart  failed  her  at 
the  moment  when  she  found  this  out. 

Notwithstanding,  the  people  who  dined  at 
Mr.  Wodehonse's  that  night  thought  it  a  veiy 
agreeable  little  party,  and  more  than  one  r^ 
peated  the  remark,  so  familiar  to  most  perMNM 
in  society  in  Carlingford — that  Wodeboase'e 
parties  were  the  pleasantest  going,  though  he 
himself  was  hum-drum  enough.  Two  or  three 
of  the  people  present  had  heard  the  goeeip 
about  Mr.  Wentworth,  and  disousscd  it,  as 
was  natural,  taking  different  views  of  the 
subject ;  and  poor  Miss  Wodehouse  took  up 
his  defence  so  vmrmly  and  with  such  tearful 
vehemence,  that  there  were  smiles  to  be  aeen 
on  several  faces.  As  for  Lucy,  she  made  onfy 
a  very  simple  remark  on  the  subject.  She 
said  :  **  Mr.  Wentworth  is  a  great  friend  of 
ours,  and  I  think  I  would  rather  not  hear 
any  goesip  about  him."  Of  course  there 
were  one  or  two  keen  observers  who  put  a 
subtle  meaning  to  this,  and  knew  what  was 
signified  by  her  looks  and  her  vrays  all  the 
evening;  but,  most  likely,  they  were  alto* 
gether  mistaken  in  their  suppositions,  for  no» 
body  could  possibly  watch  her  so  closely  as 
did  Miss  Wodehouse,  who  knew  no  mora 
than  the  man  in  the  moon,  at  the  close  of  the 
evening,  whether  her  young  sister  was  very 
wretched  or  totally  indi£krent.  The  truth 
was  certainly  not  to  be  discovered,  for  that 
night  at  least,  in  Lucy's  looks. 

CHAPTSR  xir. 

Thb  next  afternoon  there  were  signs  of  a 
considerable  commotion  in  Mr.  £lsworthy's 
shop.  Rosa  had  disappeared  altogether,  luid 
Mis.  Ebworthy,  with  an  ominous  redneas  on 
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her  cheeks,  bad  taken  the  place  gcDerally  held 
by  that  more  agreeable  little  figure.  All  the 
BjmptoiQB  of  haTiDg  been  engaged  in  an  affray 
from  which  she  had  retired  not  altogether 
▼ictorious  wore  in  Mrs.  Elsworthy^s  face,  and 
the  errand-boys  Tanished  from  her  neighbor- 
hood with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  found 
out  little  parcels  to  deliver  which  would  have 
eluded  their  most  anxious  search  in  other  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  £lsworthy  himself  occupied 
bis  usual  place  in  the  foreground,  without  the 
usual  marks  of  universal  content  and  satisfac- 
tion with  all  his  surroundings  which  generally 
distinguished  him.  An  indescribable  appear- 
ance of  having  been  recently  snubbed  bung 
about  the  excellent  man,  and  his  glances 
towards  the  back  shop,  and  the  glances  di- 
rected from  the  back  shop  to  him,  told  with 
sufficient  significance  the  quarter  from  which 
his  humiliation  had  proceeded.  It  bad  done 
him  good,  as  such  painful  discipline  generally 
does ;  for  he  was  clearing  out  some  drawers 
in  which  sundry  quires  of  paper  had  broken 
looee  and  run  into  confusion,  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  ought  to  have  done  it  weeks  ago. 
As  for  the  partner  of  his  bosom,  she  was 
standing  in  the  obscure  distance  behind  the 
counter  knitting  a  blue  stocking,  which  was 
e?idcntly  intended  for  no  foot  but  bis.  There 
was  a  chair  close  by,  but  Mrs.  Elsworthy  dis- 
dained to  sit  down.  She  stood  with  her 
knitting,  in  conscious  power,  now  ai^  then 
suffering  a  confession  of  her  faith  to  escape 
her.  **  There's  nothing  as  don't  go  contrary 
in  this  world,'*  said  the  discontented  wife, 
^*  when  a  man*s  a  fool."  It  ¥ras  hard  upon 
Mr.  Eitfworthy  that  his  ears  were  sharp,  and 
that  he  knew  exactly  what  this  agreeable 
murmur  was.  But  he  was  wise  in  his  gener- 
ation, and  made  no  reply. 

Things  were  in  this  condition  when,  of  all 
persons  in  Carlingford,  it  occurred  to  Miss 
Leonora  Went  worth  to  enter  Mr.  Elsworthy 's 
shop.  Nut  that  she  was  alone,  or  bent  upon 
any  errand  of  inquiry ;  for  Miss  Leonora  sel- 
dom moved  about  unattended  by  her  sisters, 
whom  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  take  out  for  ex- 
ercise ;  and,  wonderfully  enough,  she  had  not 
found  out  yet  what  was  the  source  of  Miss 
Dora's  mysteries  and  depression,  having  been 
still  occupied  nu^antime  by  her  own  '*  great 
work  "  in  her  London  district,  and  the  aflbir 
of  the  gin-palace,  which  was  still  iindecided. 
She  had  been  talking  a  great  deal  about  this 
gill-palace  for  the  last  tweDty-ibur  houn; 


and  to  hear  Miss  Leonora,  you  might  have 
supposed  that  all  the  powers  of  heaven  must 
fail  and  be  discomfited  before  this  potent  in- 
strument of  evil,  and  that,  after  all.  Bibles 
and  missionaries  were  much  less  effective  than 
the  stoppage  of  the  license,  upon  which  all 
her  agents  were  bent.  At  all  events,  such 
an  object  of  interest  had  swept  out  from  her 
thoughts  the  vague  figure  of  her  nephew, 
Frank,  and  Aunt  Dora's  mysterious  anxieties 
on  his  account.  When  the  three  ladies  ap- 
proached Elsworthy *s,  the  first  thing  that  at- 
tracted their  attention  was  Rosa,  the  little 
Rosa  who  had  been  banished  from  the  shop, 
and  whom  Mrs.  Elsworthy  believed  to  be  ex- 
piating her  sins  in  a  back  room,  in  tears  and 
darkness;  instead  of  which  the  little  girl 
was  looking  out  of  her  favorite  window,  and 
amusing  herself  much  with  all  that  was  going 
on  in  Grange  Lane.  Though  she  was  flut- 
tered by  the  scolding  she  had  received,  Rosa 
only  looked  prettier  than  usual  with  her 
flushed  cheeks ;  and  so  many  things  had  been 
put  into  her  nonsensical  little  head  during 
the  last  two  days,  especially  by  her  aunt's  de- 
nunciations, that  her  sense  of  self-importance 
was  very  much  heightened  in  consequence. 
She  looked  at  the  Miss  Wentworths  with  a 
throb  of  mingled  pride  and  alarm,  wondering 
whether  perhaps  she  might  know  more  of 
them  some  day,  if  Mr.  Wentworth  was  really 
fond  of  her,  as  people  said — which  thought 
gave  Rosa  a  wonderful  sensation  of  awe  and 
delighted  vanity.  Meanwhile,  the  three  Miss 
Wentworths  looked  at  her  with  very  diverse 
feelings.  <*  I  must  speak  to  these  people 
about  that  little  girl,  if  nobody  else  has  sense 
enough  to  do  it,"  said  Miss  Leonon^;  **  she  is 
evidently  going  wrong  as  fast  as  she  can,  the 
little  fool : "  and  the  iron-gray  sister  went  into 
Mr.  Elsworthy 's  in  this  perfectly  composed 
and  habitual  frame  of  mind,  with  her  head 
full  of  the  application  which  was  to  be  made  to 
the  licensing  magistrates  to-day,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Michael,  and  totally  unaware  that  any- 
body belonging  to  herself  could  ever  he  con- 
nected with  the  incautious  little  coquette  at 
the  window.  Miss  Dora's  feelings  were  very 
diffi;rent.  It  was  much  against  her  will  that 
she  was  going  at  all  into  this  obnoxious  shop, 
and  the  eyes  which  she  hastily  uplifted  to  the 
window  and  withdrew  again  with  lively  dis- 
gust and  dislike,  were  both  angry  and  tear- 
ful :  **  Little  forward,  shameless  thing,"  Miss 
Dora  said  to  herself,  with  a  little  toss  of  her 
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head.  As  for  Miss  Wentworth,  it  was  not 
her  custom  to  say  anything — but  she,  too, 
looked  up,  and  saw  the  pretty  face  at  the 
window,  and  secretly  concluded  that  it  might 
,  ail  be  quite  true,  and  that  she  had  known  a 
young  man  make  a  fool  of  himself  before  now 
lor  such  another.  So  they  all  went  in,  un- 
witting that  they  came  at  the  end  of  a  do- 
mestic hurricane,  and  that  the  waters  were 
still  in  a  state  of  disturbance.  Miss  Went- 
worth took  the  only  chair,  as  was  natural, 
and  sat  down  sweetly  to  wait  for  Leonora, 
and  Miss  Dora  lingered  behind  while  her  sif- 
ter made  her  purchases.  Miss  Leonora  wanted 
some  books 

"  And  I  came  here,"  she  said  with  engag- 
ing candor,  **  because  I  see  no  other  shop 
in  this  part  of  the  town  except  Master's, 
which,  of  course,  I  would  not  enter.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  do  without  books,  but  I  canH 
afford  to  compromise  my  principles,  Mr.  Els- 
worthy  ;  "  to  which  Mr.  Elswortby  had  re- 
plied, "No,  ma'am,  of  course  not— such  a 
thing  ain't  to  be  expected ;  "  with  one  eye 
upon  his  customer,  and  one  upon  his  bellig- 
erent wife. 

**  And,  by  the  by,  if  you  will  permit  me 
to  speak  about  what  does  not  concern  me," 
aaid  Miss  Leonora  cheerfully,  <*  T  think  you 
should  look  after  that  little  girl  of  yours 
more  carefully ; — recollect  I  don't  mean  any 
offence;  but  she's  very  pretty,  you  know, 
and  very  y>^ung  and  vain,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  I  saw  her  the  other  evening  going 
down  Omn;:;©  Line,  a  great  deal  too  late  for 
Buch  a  crcnturo  to  be  out ;  and  though  I 
don't  doubt,  you  are  very  particular  where 
fifae  goes " 

It  was  nt  this  conjuncture  that  Mrs.  Els- 
Vorthy,  wlio  could  not  keep  silence  any 
longer,  broke  in  ardently,  with  all  her  knit- 
ting needles  in  front  of  her,  disposed  like  a 
kind  of  porcupine  mail  — 

"  I'm  well  known  in  Oarlingfbrd  —  better 
known  than  roost,"  said  Mrs.  Elswortby 
with  a  soh ;  »<  such  a  thing  as  not  being  par- 
ticular was  never  named  to  me.  I  strive 
and  I  toil  from  morning  to  night,  as  all 
thin^  should  be  respectable  and  kep'  in 
good  order  ;  but  what's  the  good?  Here's 
my  heart  hn>ken,  that's  nil ;  and  Elswortby 
Btanding  gaping  like  a  gaby  as  he  is.  There 
ain't  nothing  as  don't  go  contrairy,  when 
folks  is  tied  to  a  set  of  fools,"  cried  the 
indignant  matron.     *•  As  for  pretty,  I  don't 


know  nothing  about  it ;  I*ve  got  too  mnoH 
to  do  minding  my  own  business.  Them  as 
has  nothing  to  think  of  but  stand  in  the  shop 
and  twiddle  their  thumbs,  ought  to  look  to 
that ;  but,  ma'am,  if  you'll  believe  me,  it 
ain't  no  fault  of  mine.  It  ain't  my  will  to 
throw  her  in  any  young  gentleman's  way; 
not  to  say  a  clergyman  as  we're  bound  to  re- 
spect. Whatever  you  does,  ladies, — audi 
shouldn't  wonder  at  your  taking  avray  your 
oustom,  nor  nothing  else  as  was  a  punialH 
ment— don't  blame  me  !  " 

**  But  you  forget,  Mrs.  Elswortby,  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, — nothing  at 
all ;  my  nephew  knows  very  well  what  he  Is 
about,"  said  Miss  Dora,  in  injudicious  haste. 
•*  Mr.  Wentworth  is  not  at  all  likely  to  for- 
get himself,"  continued  that  poor  lady,  get- 
ting confused  as  her  sister  turned  round  and 
stared  at  her.  <'  Of  course  it  was  all  out  of 
kindness ; — I — T  know  Frank  did  not  mean 
anything,"  cried  the  unfortunate  aunt.  Leo- 
nora's look,  as  she  turned  round  and  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  her,  took  away  what  little 
breath  Miss  Dora  had. 

"  Mr.  Wentworth?"  asked  Miss  Leonora ; 
*•  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  anybody  would 
inform  me  what  Mr.  Wentworth  can  posri- 
bly  have  to  do  with  it  ?  I  daresay  you  mis- 
understood me ;  I  said  you  were  to  look 
after  that  little  girl — ^your  niece,  or  whaterer 
she  is;  I  did  not  say  anything  about  Mr. 
Wentworth,"  said  the  strong-minded  sister, 
looking  round  upon  them  all.  For  the  mo- 
ment she  forgot  all  about  the  license,  and 
turned  upon  Mr.  Elswortby  with  an  empha- 
sis which  almost  drove  that  troubled  citisen 
to  his  knees. 

"  That  vms  how  I  understood  it,"  said  the 
clerk  of  St.  Roque's  humbly ;  *•  there  wasn't 
nothing  said  about  Mr.  Wentworth  —  nor 
there  couldn't  be  as  I  know  of,  but  what 
was  in  his  favor,  for  there  ain't  many  young 
men  like  our  clergymen  left  in  the  Church. 
It  ain't  because  I'm  speaking  to  respected 
ladies  as  is  his  relations ;  folks  may  talk,*' 
said  Mr.  Elswortby  with  a  slight  faltering, 
**  but  I  never  see  his  equal ;  and  as  for  an 
act  of  kindness  to  an  orphan  child " 

'*  The  orphan  child  is  neither  here  nor 
there,"  said  his  angry  wife,  who  had  taken 
up  her  post  by  his  side ;  »♦  a  dozen  fathers 
and  mothers  couldn't  have  done  better  by  her 
than  we've  done ;  and  to  go  and  lay  out  her 
snares  for  them  as  is  so  far  above  her,  If 
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you'll  believe  me,  ma'am,  it*8  nigh  broken 
my  heart.  She's  neither  fleeh  nor  blood  o' 
mine,"  cried  the  aggrieved  woman  ;  *'  there 
would  have  been  a  different  tale  to  tell  if  she 
had  belonged  to  me.  I'd  have  —  murdered 
her,  ma'am,  though  it  ain't  proper  to  say  so, 
afore  we'd  have  gone  and  raised  a  talk  like 
this  ;  it  ain*t  my  blame,  if  it  was  my  dying 
word,"  cried  Mrs.  Elsworthy,  relapsing  into 
angry  tears  ;  **  I'm  one  as  has  always  shown 
her  a  good  example,  and  never  gone  flirting 
about,  nor  cast  my  eyes  to  one  side  to  ano- 
ther for  the  best  man  as  ever  walked ;  and 
io  think  as  a  respectable  family  should  be 
brougbtv  to  shame  through  her  doings,  and  a 
gentleman  as  is  a  clergyman  got  himself 
talked  about — it's  gone  nigh  to  kill  me,  that's 
what  it's  done,"  sobbed  the  virtuous  matron ; 
**  and  I  don't  see  as  nobody  cares." 

Miss  Leonora  had  been  woke  up  suddenly 
out  of  her  abstract  occupations ;  she  pene- 
trated to  the  heart  of  the  matter  while  all 
this  talk  was  going  on.  She  transfixed  her 
lister  Dora,  who  seemed  much  inclined  to 
cry  like  Mrs.  Elsworthy,  with  a  look  which 
overwhelmed  that  trembling  woman ;  then 
the  addressed  herself  with  great  suavity  to 
the  matter  in  hand. 

**  I  suppose  this  poor  little  foolish  child  has 
been  getting  herself  talked  about,"  said  Miss 
Leonora.  **  It's  a  pity  to  be  sure,  but  I  dare* 
Bsy  it's  not  so  bad  as  you  think.  As  for  her 
laying  snares  for  people  above  her,  I  wouldn't 
be  afraid  of  that.  Poor  little  thing!  It's 
Dot  80  easy  as  you  think  laying  snares.  Per- 
haps it's  the  new  minister  at  Salem  Chapel 
who  has  l)ecn  paying  attention  to  her?  I 
won  Id  not  take  any  notice  of  it  if  I  were  you. 
Don't  let  her  loll  alxmt  at  the  window  as 
she's  doing,  and  don't  lot  her  go  out  so  late, 
and  f:;ive  her  plenty  of  work  to  do.  My  maid 
wantri  some  one  to  help  in  her  needlework. 
Perhn[w  this  child  would  do,  Cecilia?"  said 
Miss  Lf.vnora.  **  As  for  her  snares,  poor 
thing,  I  d(m't  feel  much  afraid  of  them.  I 
daresay  if  Mr.  Wentworth  had  Sunday  daasee 
for  the  young  people  as  I  wished  htm  to  have, 
and  took  |jains  to  give  them  proper  instruc- 
tion, such  things  would  not  happen.  If  yon 
•end  hvT  to  my  maid,  I  flatter  myself  she 
will  soon  come  to  her  senses.  Good  mom- 
iDg ;  and  you  will  please  to  send  mo  the  books 
— there  are  some  others  I  want  you  to  get  for 
me  next  week,"  said  Mr.  Elsworthy's  patrou- 
sss.    **  I  will  follow  youy  Dora,  please,"  and 


,  Miss  Leonora  swept  her  sisters  out  before  her, 
jand  went  upon  her  way  with  indescribable 
grandeur.    Even  little  Rosa  felt  the  change, 
I  where  she  sat  at  the  window  looking  6ut. 
.  The  little  vain  creature  no  longer  felt  it  pos- 
I  sible  to  believe,  as  she  looked  after  them,  that 
she  ever  could  be  anything  to  the  Miss  Went- 
worths  except  a  little  girl  in  a  shop.     It  shook 
her  confidence  in  what  people  said ;  and  it 
was  as  well  for  her  that  she  withdrew  from 
the  window  at  that  conjuncture,  and  so  had 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  her  aunt  come  up- 
stairs, and  of  darting  back  again  to  the  peni- 
tential darkness  of  her  own  chamber  at  the 
back  of  the  house— which  saved  Rosa  some 
angry  words  at  least. 

As  for  Miss  Leonora  Wentworth,  she  said 
nothing  to  her  sisters  on  this  new  subject. 
She  saw  them  safely  home  in  their  own  apart- 
ments, and  went  out  again  without  ex];iain- 
ing  her  movements.  When  she  was  gone, 
Miss  Wentworth  listened  to  Miss  Dora's 
doubts  and  tears  with  her  usual  patience,  but 
did  not  go  into  the  matter  much .  '  <  It  doesn't 
matter  whether  it  is  your  fault  or  not," 
said  Aunt  Cecilia,  with  a  larger  amount  of 
words  than  usual,  and  a  sharpness  very  un- 
common with  her ;  '*  but  I  daresay  Leonora 
will  set  it  all  right."  After  all,  the  confi- 
dence which  the  elder  sister  had  in  Leonora 
was  justified.  She  did  not  entirely  agree 
with  her  about  the  **  great  work,"  nor  was 
disposed  to  connect  the  non-licensing  of  the 
gin-palace  in  any  way  with  the  faithfulness 
of  God :  but  she  comprehended  iu  her  gentle 
heart  that  there  were  other  matters  of  which 
Leonora  was  capable.  As  for  Miss  Dora,  she 
went  to  the  summer-house  at  last,  and,  seat- 
ing herself  at  the  window,  cried  under  her 
breath  till  she  had  a  very  bad  headache,  and 
was  no  use  for  any  purpose  under  heaven. 
She  thought  nothing  less  than  that  Leonora 
had  gone  abroad  to  denounce  poor  Frank,  and 
tell  everybody  how  wicked  he  was ;  and  she 
was  sure  her  poor  dear  boy  did  not  mean 
anything !  Slie  sat  with  her  head  growing 
heavier  and  heavier,  watching  for  her  sister's 
return,  and  calculating  within  herself  how 
many  places  Leonora  must  have  called  at,  and 
how  utterly  gone  by  this  time  must  be  the 
character  of  the  Perpetual  Curate.  At  last, 
in  utter  despair,  with  her  thin  curls  all  limp 
about  her  poor  cheeks.  Miss  Dora  liad  to  go 
to  bed^and  have  the  room  darkened,  and 
swallow  cups  of  gieen  tea  and  other  nauseous 
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oomponnds,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  her 
maid,  who  was  learned  in  headache.  The 
poor  lady  sobbed  herself  to  sleep  after  a  time, 
and  saw  in  a  hideous  dream,  her  sister  Leo- 
nora marching  from  house  to  house  of  poor 
Prank's  friends,  and  closing  door  after  door 
with  all  sorts  of  clang  and  dash  upon  the  re- 
turning prodigal.  *'  But  oh,  it  was  not  my 
fault — oh,  my  dear  she  found  it  out  herself. 
You  do  not  tliink  I  was  to  blame?  "  sobbed 
poor  Aunt  Dora  in  her  troubled  slumber ; 
and  her  headache  did  not  get  any  better  not- 
withstanding the  green  tea. 

Miss  Dora's  visions  were  partly  realized, 
for  it  was  quite  true  that  her  iron-gray  sister 
was  making  a  round  of  calls  upon  Frank's 
friends.  Miss  Leonora  Wentworth  went  out 
in  great  state  that  day.  She  had  her  hand- 
somest dress  on,  and  the  bonnet  which  her 
maid  had  calculated  upon  as  her  own  prop- 
erty, because  it  was  much  too  nice  for  Miss 
Leonora.  In  this  imposing  attire  she  went 
to  sec  Mrs.  Had  win,  and  was  very  gracious 
to  that  unsuspecting  woman,  and  learned  a 
few  things  of  which  she  had  not  the  least  con- 
ception previously.  Then  she  went  to  the 
Miss  Wodehouses,  and  made  the  elder  sister 
there  mighty  uncomfortable  by  her  keen  looks 
and  questions ;  and  what  Miss  Leonora  did 
afler  that  was  not  distinctly  known  to  any 
one.  She  got  into  Prickett's  Lane  somehow, 
and  stumbled  upon  No.  10,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  before  she  re- 
turned home  she  had  given  Mrs.  Morgan  her 
advice  about  the  Virginian  creeper  which  was 
intended  to  conceal  the  continual  passage  of 
the  railway  trains.  **  But  I  would  not  trust 
to  trellis- work.  I  would  build  up  the  wall 
a  few  feet  higher,  and  then  you  will  have 
some  satisfaction  in  your  work,"  said  Miss 
Leonora,  and  left  the  rector's  wife  to  consider 
the  matter  in  rather  an  agreeable  state  of 
mind,  for  that  had  been  Mrs.  Morgan's  opin- 
ion all  along.  After  this  last  visit  the  active 
aunt  returned  home,  going  leisurely  along 
George  Street,  and  down  Grange  Lane,  with 
meditative  steps.  .Miss  Leonora,  of  course, 
would  not  for  kingdoms  have  confessed  that 
any  new  light  had  come  into  her  mind,  or 
that  some  very  ordinary  people  in  Carling- 
ford,  no  one  of  whom  she  could  have  confi- 
dently affirmed  to  be  a  converted  person,  had 
left  a  certain  vivid  and  novel  impression  upon 
her  thoughts.  She  went  along  much  more 
slowly  than  ueuii  in  this  new  mood  of  re- 


flectiveness.   She  was  not  thinking  of  the 
licensing  magistrate  of  St.  Michael's,  nor  the 
beautiful  &ith  of  the  colporteur .   Other  ideas 
filled  her  mind  at  the  moment.     Whether 
perhaps,  afler  all,  a  man  who  did  his  daty 
by  rich  and  poor,  and  could  encounter  aU 
things  for  love  and  duty's  sake,  was  not  aboat 
the  best  man  for  a  parish  priest,  even  though 
he  did  have  choristers  in  white  surplices,  and 
lilies  on  the  Easter  altar  ?    Whether  it  might 
not  be  a  comfort  to  know  that  in  the  pretty 
parsonage  at  Skelmersdale,  there  was  some 
one  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice  for 
the  help  of  a  friend  or  the  succor  of  a  soul — 
brother  to  Charley  who  won  the  Cross  fop 
valor,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  race  ?    Some 
strange  moisture  came  into  the  comers  of 
Miss  Leonora's  eyes.    There  was  Gerald,  too, 
whom  the  Perpetual  Curate  had  declared  to 
be  the  best  man  he  ever  knew  ;  and  the  Evan- 
gelical woman,  with  all  her  prejudices,  could 
not  in  her  heart  deny  it.    Various  other 
thoughts  of  a  similar  description,  but  too 
shadowy  to  bear  expression,  came  in  spite  of 
herself  through  Miss  Leonora's  mind.     **  We 
know  that  God  heareth  not  sinners  ;  but  if 
any  man  be  a  worshipper  of  God  and  doeth 
his  will,  him  he  heareth  ;  "  and  it  occurred 
to  her  vaguely,  for  the  first  time,  that  she 
was  harder  to  please  than  her  Master.     Not 
that  such  an  idea  could  get  possession  of  a 
mind  so  well  fortified,  at  the  first  assault; 
but  it  was  strange  how  often  the  thought 
came  back  to  her  that  the  man  who  had 
thrilled  through  all  those  people  about  Prick- 
ett's   Lane    a    kind    of  vague   sense    that 
they    were    Christians,    and    not    hopeless 
wretches,  forgotten  of  God  ;   and  who  had 
taken  in    the    mysterious    lodger  at    Mrs. 
Hadwin's,  bearing  the  penalty  of  suspicion 
without  complaint,  would  be  true  at  his  post 
wherever  he  might  be,  and  was  a  priest  of 
God's  appointing.    Such  were  the  strangely 
novel  ideas  which  went  flashing  through  Miss 
Leonora's  mind  as  she  went  home  to  dinner, 
ejecting  summarily  the  new  gin-palace  and 
her  favorite  colporteur.     If   anybody  had 
stated  them  io  words,  she  would  have  indig- 
nantly scouted  such  latitudinarian  stuff*;  but 
they  kept  flickering  in  the  strangest  fluctua- 
tions, coming  and  going,  bringing  in  native 
Wentworth  prejudices  and  natural  affections 
to  overcome  all  other  prepossessions,  in  the 
most  inveterate,  unexpLainable  way.     For  it 
will  be  apparent  that  Miss  Leonora,  being  a 
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woman  of  sense,  utterly  scorned  the  Rosa 
Elsworthy  hypothesis,  and  comprehended  as 
nearly  how  it  happened  as  it  was  possible  for 
any  one  unaware  of  the  facts  to  do. 

Such  were  the  good  and  bad  angels  who 
fought  over  the  curators  fate  while  he  was 
away.  lie  might  have  been  anxious  if  he 
had  known  anything  about  them,  or  had  been 
capable  of  imagining  any  such  clouds  as  those 
which  overshadowed  his  good  name  in  the 
lively  imagination  of  Carlingford.  But  Rosa 
Elsworthy  never  could  have  occurred  to  the 
unconscious  young  man  as  a  special  danger, 
any  more  than  the  relenting  in  the  heart  of 
his  Aunt  Leonora  could  have  dawned  upon 
him  as  a  possible  happiness.  To  tell  the 
truth,  he  had  left  home,  so  far  as  he  himself 
was  concerned,  in  rather  a  happy  state  of 


mind  than  otherwise,  with  healthful  impulses 
of  opposition  to  the  rector,  and  confidence  in 
the  sympathy  of  Lucy.  To  hear  that  Lucy 
had  given  him  up,  and  that  MisH  Leonora 
and  Mrs.  Morgan  were  the  only  people  who 
believed  in  him,  would  have  gone  pretty  &r 
at  this  moment  to  make  an  end  of  the  Per- 
petual Curate.  But  fortunately  he  knew 
nothing  about  it :  and  while  Lucy  held  her 
head  high  with  pain,  and  walked  over  the 
burning  coals  a  conscious  martyr,  and  Miss 
Dora  sobbed  herself  asleep  in  her  darkened 
room,  aU  on  his  account,  there  was  plenty  of 
trouble,  perplexity,  and  distress  in  Went- 
worth  Rectory  to  occupy  to  the  full  all  the 
thoughts  and  powers  of  the  Curate  of  St. 
Roque*8. 


The  stones  marl^jng  the  head  and  foot  of  Daniel 
Defoe*8  grave  in  Baohill-fields  had  become  almost 
buried  in  the  ground,  and  the  inscription,  exc^t 
one  letter,  obliterated.  They  have  recently,  says 
the  City  Press,  been  raised  and  repaired,  with 
the  addition  of  a  suitable  epitaph,  at  the  expense 
of  Dr.  Rogers  of  Dalston. 


The  September  number  of  the  Alpine  Journal, 
a  quarterly  record  of  mountain  adventure,  pub- 
Ibihed  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  contains  a 
summary  of  the  new  Alpine  expeditions,  or  moun- 
tain Ascents,  that  have  been  mode  this  snmmer, 
up  to  August  1*2,  by  English  tourists,  chiefly 
membern  of  tho  Alpine  Club.  The  particulars  of 
twcnty-tbrce  distinct  new  ascents  up  to  that  date 
are  given — some  successful  to  the  summits,  others 
cut  short  by  impracticabilities  of  one  new  kinJ  or 
another. 


TnE  Book-Exchange  is  the  title  of  a  new 
monthly  advertising  sheet,  of  which  the  first 
number  bus  just  appeared.  It  is  **  submitted  to 
literary  men,  lxx>k-buyer9,  and  all  classes  of 
readers  as  a  prompt,  efficent,  and  cheap  medium 
for  buying,  soiling,  or  exchanging  books."  The 
present  numlxr  consists  mainly  of  two  lists— one 
of  books  wantc«l,  the  other  of  books  offisred  for 
sale,  with  tlie  prices  affixed  in  most 


We  (the  Bookseller)  ore  informed  that  the 
first  collected  eilition  of  the  poems  by  William 
Lithgow,  the  celebrated  traveller  (1618-164S), 
will  shortly  be  publishe«l  by  Mr.  Thomas  George 
Stevenson,  Edinburgh.  The  extreme  rarity  of 
the  originils  will,  no  doubt,  cause  this  volume  to 
be  in  request  by  all  collectors  of  old  Scottish 
poetry.  Tlie  impression  is  limited  to  one  hon- 
dred  copies. 


Messbs.  Smith,  Euder,  ano  Co.  announce  for 
publication  early  in  the  autumn  an  illustrated 
volume  on  the  Lake  Districts  o*"  England,  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Linton,  both  letter-press  and  drawings 
being  furnished  by  them.  The  same  publishers 
have  mode  arrangements  with  Mr.  Hawthorne, 
author  of  the  "  Scarlet  Letter,''  late  United  States 
Consul  at  Liverpool,  to  publish  here  simulta- 
neously with  their  appearance  in  America,  his 
reminiscences  of  his  residence  in  this  country, 
under  the  title,  •«  Our  Old  Home." 


Mb.  FRom>E  has  been  busy  about  the  Siman- 
cas  MSS.,  and  intends,  it  is  said,  making  liberal 
reference  to  scandals  about  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
his  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  that  queen,  forming  the  seventh  and 
crghth  volumes  of  his  "  History  of  England  from 
the  Fall  of  Wolscy  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth." 
Hitherto  the  extracts  given  from  these  Simancas 
documents  seem  entitled  to  no  more  credit  than 
is  usually  accorded  to  the  scandals  promulgated 
by  Nicholas  Saunders  and  Girolame  Pollini  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


A  SIXTH  and  concluding  volume  of  the  works 
of  John  Knex,  the  Scottish  reformer,  edited  by 
Mr.  David  Laing,  will  shortly  appear,  and  wiU 
complete  the  series  of  the  Wodrow  Society's  pub- 
lications. 


Messrs.  Macmuxan  ako  Co.  announce  in  their 
advertisements,  that  they  have  been  appointed 
publishers  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  that 
**  on  and  after  October  Ist,  all  pubUcations  issued 
fh>m  the  Learned  Side  by  the  delegates  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  will  be  supplied  by  them." 
They  succeed  Messrs.  J.  H.  Parker  and  Son  as 
pnbiiaberB  to  the  Univenity. 
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Prom  The  Reader. 

KENAN'S  "LIFE  OF  JESUS." 

Vie  de  Jesus.     Par  Ernest  Kenan,  Membre  de 
rinstitut.     (Paris :  Michel  lAvy  Freres.) 

Within  the  last  year  or  two  the  name  of 
£meBt  Renan  has  been  heard  of  as  that  of  a 
French  scholar  and  thinker  almost  singular 
for  the  seriousness  of  his  tone  and  purpose 
among  his  literary  compatriots,  and  worthy 
to  be  known  and  studied  beyond  the  limits 
of  France.  A  Breton  by  birth ,  and  now  over 
forty  years  of  age,  he  has  long  had  the  repu* 
tation  of  being  one  of  the  best  French  ori- 
entalists— in  which  capacity  he  held  the  He- 
brew Professorship  in  the  Colkge  de  France, 
until  the  recent  outcry  against  his  hetero- 
doxy forced  the  government  to  remove  him. 
For,  along  with  his  scholarship,  he  possesses 
a  r»re  amount  of  the  purely  speculative  spirit 
and  genius,  and  the  faculty  also  of  a  remark- 
ably eloquent  and  graceful  writer ;  and,  al- 
though most  of  his  writings  were  on  such 
subjects  as  might  naturally  be  handled  by  a 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  the  entire  tenor  and 
substance  of  these  writings — his  *'  General 
History  of  the  Semitic  Tongues,"  his  **  Es- 
says on  Religious  History,"  his  **  Essays  in 
Morals  and  Criticism,"  his  treatise  '*  On  the 
Origin  of  Language,"  his  dissertation  <*  On 
Averrocs  and  Averroism,"  etc. — had  been 
each  as  to  make  it  clear  that  this  Hebrew 
Professor  was  not  one  of  the  usual  stamp, 
but  had  utterly  parted  from  the  Church  in 
his  conceptions  both  of  Judaism  and  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  was,  in  fact,  a  skeptic  of  a  new 
and  very  advanced  type.  What  Bishop  Co- 
lenso  is  now  in  England,  Renan,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  genius  of  far  greater  philosophic 
OomprehcnHion,  of  far  richer  information,  and 
of  far  more  poetical  and  sentimental  quality, 
has  for  some  time  been  across  the  Channel. 
The  clergy  anathematize  him  ;  but  the  skep- 
tical French  laity  are  proud  of  liim,  and  view 
his  career  with  ever-increasing  interest. 

Into  this  state  of  opinion  about  himself, 
and  about  the  great  questions  which  he  rep- 
resents, Renan  has  flung  his  new  book — his 
••Life  of  Jesus."  He  had  this  book,  it 
seems,  in  reserve ;  and  its  publication  has  for 
some  time  been  expected.  It  was  written,  he 
tells  us,  almost  exactly  as  it  now  is,  in  the 
Holy  Land,  in  the  summer  of  1861,  at  the 
close  of  an  expedition  on  which  he  had  been 
sent  by  the  French  Government  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  ancient  Phoenicia.    This  misuon 


had  led  him  to  reside  on  the  frontiers  (^  Qal* 
ilee,  and  to  travel  much  amid  the  soenes  cel- 
ebrated in  the  history  of  Christ.  ••  All  tbal 
history,"  he  adds,  ••  which,  at  a  distaiioSy 
seems  to  float  in  the  clouds  of  an  anreal 
world,  thus  acquired,  as  it  were,  a  bodj 
solidity  which  astonished  me.  The 
accord  of  the  texts  and  the  places,  the 
vellous  harmony  of  the  Gospel  ideal  with  the 
country  which  served  for  its  frame,  were  to 
me  like  a  revelation.  I  had  before  my  eyes 
a  fifth  Gospel,  torn,  but  still  legible,  so  (bal 
thenceforward,  through  the  medium  of  the 
narratives  of  Mat  chew  and  Mark,  I  hsie 
seen,  instead  of  an  abstract  being  such  •• 
one* would  say  never  existed,  a  noble  bonuui 
figure  living  and  moving."  He  wrote  tho 
present  work  while  these  impressions  wers 
fresh  upon  him  and  the  sacred  scenes  were 
still  in  view ;  he  had  then  scarcely  any  books 
by  him  ;  and  the  only  additions  he  has  made 
since  his  return  homo  have  consisted  of  ref- 
erences, notes,  and  verifications.  A  beloved 
sister  was  with  him  in  the  East,  where  she 
died  of  a  iever  which  for  a  time  threatened 
his  own  life  ;  and  it  is  to  her  memory  that 
the  work  is  dedicated. 

Renan *8  ••  Life  of  Jesus  "  is  at  this  mo- 
ment a  European  book.  Everywhere  it  is 
being  read,  and  everywhere  it  is  making  a 
profound  sensation.  Perhaps  the  first  thing 
that  will  strike  any  one  who  rieads  it  is  the 
thorough  contrast  it  presents  to  tho  famouB 
•  •  Life  of  Jesus ' '  by  the  German  Strauss.  M. 
Renan,  indeed,  does  not  reject  Strauss,  hot 
rather  accepts  him  on  the  whole.  ••It  is al« 
most  needless  to  remark,"  he  says  in  a  note 
in  his  Introduction,  ••  tliat  not  u  word  in  the 
work  of  M.  Strauss  justifies  the  strange  and 
absurd  calumny  by  which  it  has  been  At- 
tempted to  discredit,  with  superficial  persons, 
a  work  convenient,  exact,  inji^enious,  and  con- 
scientious, though  spoilt  in  its  general  poi^ 
tions  by  an  exclusive  system.  Not  only  has 
M.  Strauss  never  denied  the  existence  of 
Jesus,  but  every  page  of  his  book  implist 
that  existence.  What  is  true  is  that  M. 
Strauss  supposes  the  personal  character  of 
Jesus  more  obliterated  for  us  than  perhaps  in 
reality  it  is."  It  is  by  the  practical  cztoh' 
sion  given  to  this  last  remark  by  M.  Renan 
in  his  work  that  he  has  made  it  so  oomplsit 
a  contrast  to  the  work  of  Strauss.  Stnuui'k 
work  is  an  attempt  to  disintegrate  the  Gospol 
narratives  from  beginning  to  end — to  wblom 


that  they  arc  an  accumahitioo  of  myths  upon 
some  basis  of  fact  which,  as  being  so  covered 
over  with  myths,  is  no  longer  recoverable. 
Renan,  on  the  other  hand,  accepting,  in  a 
modified  form,  some  of  Strauss^s  results,  and 
quietly  omitting  from  the  Gospel  narrative 
what  he  considers  mere  **  legends,"  sets  him- 
self to  construct  the  real  character  and  life 
of  Jesus  out  of  the  materials  that  remain. 
His  work  is  eminently  imaginative  and  con- 
structive, while  that  of  Strauss  is  critical  and 
destructive.  Throughout  the  body  of  the 
book  the  constant  endeavor  is  to  trace  out 
and  vividly  represent  the  lineaments  of  the 
real  historic  Christ  as  he  walked  and  moved 
about  in  Judea  ;  and  only  now  and  then  does 
be  permit  a  critical  remark  to  intrude  itself 
as  he  proceeds.  What  of  criticism  there  is 
in  the  work  is  chiefiy  contained  in  the  Intro- 
duction. There  M.  Kenan  gives  his  views  as 
to  the  authorship  and  the  relative  degrees  of 
credibility  of  the  Four  Gospels;  and  there 
also  he  announces,  once  for  all,  the  skeptical 
peculiarity,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which 
readers  must  be  prepared  to  find  m  his  book, 
and  which,  wherever  it  is  read,  will  provoke 
reclamations  against  it  as,  with  all  its  ex- 
traordinary literary  and  moral  merits,  a  blow 
at  the  substance  of  received  Christianity,  and 
occasion  sorrow  in  pious  minds  that  a  man 
of  such  high  and  tender  and  yearningly  de- 
Tont  genius  should,  as  regards  his  religious 
fliith,  be  no  othei  than  he  is. 

That  peculiarity  of  the  book  is  its  entire 
rejection  of  the  miraculous.  **  It  is  not,"  he 
flays,  **  in  the  name  of  this  or  of  that  philos- 
ophy, it  IS  in  the  name  of  universal  experi- 
ence, that  we  banish  miracle  from  history." 
And  again,  <*  Until  a  new  order  of  things, 
we  shall  maintain  this  principle  of  hbtorical 
criticism,  that  a  supernatural  story  cannot 
be  admitted  as  such,  that  it  implies  always 
credulity  or  imposture,  and  that  the  duty  of 
the  historian  is  to  interpret  it  and  to  find  out 
what  portion  of  truth,  and  what  portion  of 
error,  it  may  contain."  And  again,  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  •*  If  ever  the  worship  of 
Jeflus  shall  become  feeble  among  men,  it  will 
be  precisely  on  account  of  the  acts  which 
originally  caused  belief  in  him."  Hence, 
the  miruclcs  of  the  Gospel  narratives,  so  far 
as  M.  Kenan  does  not  resolve  them  into 
myths  of  later  formation,  but  recognizes 
them  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  original  series 
of  events  as  done  and  coontenanced  by  JesoB 
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himself,  are  resolved  by  him  into  a  practice, 


in  perfect  good  faith,  of  a  **  thaumaturgy 
then  universally  credited  in  such  lands 
Judea.  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  miracles, 
indeed — that  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus — he 
goes  fiuiher,  and  resorts  to  a  supposition 
which,  notwithstanding  the  subtle  delicacy 
with  which  he  expresses  it,  will  shock  the 
reader  greatly.  He  supposes  that,  in  this 
case,  there  may  have  been  a  **  pious  fraud  " 
— though  he  does  not  give  it  in  this  blunt 
name,  but  implies  that  the  oriental  standard 
in  such  matters  must  not  be  identified  with 
the  occidental — on  the  part  of  Martha  and 
Mary  and  Lazarus  himself,  without  Christ's 
knowledge.  No  passage  in  the  whole  work 
will  shock  more  than  this. 

It  is  but  another  statement  of  the  peculi- 
arity of  the  book  that  it  rejects  from  the  first 
the  notion  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  except 
in  the  sense  in  which  divinity  might  be  pre- 
dicted of  the  noblest  and  grandest  human 
being  that  ever  walked  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  is  of  the  man  Christ,  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  that  M.  Renan  essays  to  write  the 
life.  But,  that  being  once  understood  by  the 
reader,  the  astonishment  will  be  at  the  un- 
paralleled devotion,  the  almost  trembling 
fascination  of  heart  and  soul,  with  which  M.. 
Kenan  treats  his  theme.  Not  a  breath  of  the 
Voltaire  spirit,  or  of  the  skeptical  spirit  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  is  preceptible  here. 
Kenan  and  all  that  old  French  mockery  arc 
millions  of  miles  apart ;  Jesus  is  literally  to 
M.  Kenan  the  grandest  human  being  tiiat, 
ever  trod  this  earth,  and  the  founder  of  the 
religion  which,  in  its  essence,  must  bo  the 
religion  of  humanity  forever;  and  to  got 
back,  by  research  and  imaginotion  through 
the  intervening  eighteen  hundred  years,  to 
the  exact  time,  and  spot,  and  manner  of  this, 
matchless  reality,  so  as  to  behold  it  eloselj 
and  follow  reverently  and  yet  intelligently  m 
its  footsteps,  is,  in  M.  Kenan's  view,  that  su- 
preme feat  of  historical -literature  which, 
though  others  have  attempted  it  before,  it 
has  been  left  for  him  to  attempt  a^in  in  a 
new  way.  One  may  certainly  say  fiiat,  for 
poetic  vividness  in  the  narrative,  and  for 
depth  and  tenderness  of  reverent  feeling,  as 
well  as  for  definitetaess  of  attempt  at  the 
philosophic  investigation  of  that  human 
character  of  Jesus  which  is  aH  that  M. 
Kenan  recognizes,  his  work  surpasses  all  that 
haa  been  written  as  yet,  to  the  aame  porpoee. 
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and  on  the  same  theme,  by  the  most  eloquent 
Unitarians. 

To  give  oven  an  abridged  account  of  the 
story  which  M.  Kenan  sets  forth  in  bis  vol- 
ume— beginning  with  Jcsus^  as  he  supposes 
him  to  have  been  at  first,  '*  the  young  oar^ 
penter  of  Galilee,"  acted\on  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  nativity,  neighborhood ^  nation, 
and  time,  but  with  a  certain  grand  and  orig-< 
inal  conception  of  his  own  moral  mission  and 
of  God  as  '*  the  Father,"  and  proceeding 
thence  to  the  modifications,  some  of  them 
strong  and  awful,  which  M,  Renan  supposes 
were  gradually  effected  by  sucoessive  influen- 
oes  in  Christ's  character  and  his  views  of  his 
mission,  till  they  ended  in  the  majeflFtic  proo* 
lamation  of  the  coming  '*  Kingdom  of  Hea<» 
ven  "  and  the  world's  final  revolution — would 
here  be  quite  impossible,  with  any  satisfac 
tion  to  the  reader.  Only  from  M.  Kenan's 
own  work^  read  continuously,  can  his  version 
of  the  Gospel  history  be  adequately  gathered « 
The  following  selected  extracts,  however 
(which  we  make  longer  and  more  numerous 
than  usual,  because  the  work  is  still  untrans- 
lated), may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  its  gene- 
ral spirit  and  style,  as  well  as  to  bring  out 
some  of  the  more  important  points  of  M. 
Kenan's  theory :  — 

His  Famly  and  Native  Place^ — He  came 
from  the  ranks  of  tlic  people.  His  father, 
Joseph,  and  his  mother  Marjr,  were  persons 
of  middling  condition,  belonging  to  the  class 
of  artisans  living  by  their  labor,  in  that 
state,  common  in  the  East,  which  is  neither 
one  of  easy  circumstances  nor  of  misery. 
.  .  If  we  set  aside  something  of  the  sordid 
and  the  repulsive  which  Islamism  everywhere 
carries  with  it,  the  tow^  of  Nazareth,  in  the 
time  of  Jesus,  did  not  differ  much,  perhaps, 
from  what  it  is  at  present.  The  streets 
where  he  played  as  a  child,  we  see  them  still 
in  those  stony  paths  or  those  small  crossways 
which  separate  the  huts.  The  house  of  Jo- 
seph much  resembled,  doubtless,  those  poor 
shops,  lighted  by  the  door,  serving  at  once  as 
worKing-booth,  kitchen,  and  b^-chamber, 
and  having  for  their  furniture  a  mat,  some 
cushions  on  the  ground,  one  or  two  clay  ves- 
sels, and  a  painted  chest.  The  &mily,  pro- 
ceeding from  one  or  more  marriages,  was 
numerous  enough.  Jeens  had  brothers  and 
sisters,  of  whom  he  scetbs  to  have  been  the 
eldest.  All  the  others  remain  obsoure ;  for 
it  appears  that  the  four  persons  represented 
as  Lis  brothers,  and  of  whom  at  feast  one, 
James,  became  of  ^reat  importance  in  the 
first  yean  of  the  development  of  Christhni^, 


were  bis  cousins-german.  Marr,  m  fket,  hni 
a  sister,  named  also  Mary,  who  married  a 
certain  Alpheus  or  Cleophas  (these  two 
names  seem  to  designate  one  person):,  and 
was  the  mother  of  several  sons,  who  plajed 
a  considerable  part  among  the  first  disciples 
of  Jesus.  These  cousins-german,  who-  ad- 
hered to  the  young  jmaster  while  his  tme 
brothers  opposed  him,  took  the  name  of 
*<  brothers  of  the  Lord."  The  tme  brothers 
of  Jesus  were,  as  well  as  their  mother,  of  no 
importance  till  afler  his  death.  .  .  •  His 
sbtcra  married  at  Nazareth,  and  there  he 
passed  the  years  of  his  first  youth.  Nasuv 
etb  was  a  small  town  .  .  «  the  popula- 
tion at  present  is  from  three  to  four  tnonsand 
souls;  and  it  cannot  have  changed  modi. 
The  cold  there  is  keen  in  winter,  and  the 
climate  very  healthy.  The  town,  as  at  thai 
epoch  all  the  smaller  Jewish  towns,  vras  m 
collection  of  huts  built  without  style,  aod 
must  have  presented  the  dry  and  poor  aspect 
which  villages  in  the  Semitic  countries  stSl 
ofifer.  The  nouses,  as  far  as  appears,  did  not 
diSer  much  from  those  cubes  of  stone,  wt^ 
out  elegance  either  exterior  or  interior, 
which  now  cover  the  richer  parts  of  the  Li- 
banuB,  and  which,  mingled  with  vines  and 
fig-trees,  have  still  a  very  agreeable  look. 
The  surrounding  country,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  charming  ;  and  no  spot  in  the  world  was 
so  fitted  for  dreams  of  absolute  happiness. 
Even  in  our  days  Nazareth  is  still  a  deiicioiiS 
place  of  residence — the  only  spot,  perhaps^ 
m  Palestine  where  the  soul  feels  itself  somo" 
what  relieved  from  the  burden  which  op* 
presses  it  in  the  midst  of  desolation  une- 
qualled. The  people  are  amiable  and 
cheerful ;  the  ganleiis  are  fresh  and  ereen. 
Antoninus  Martyr,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, drew  an  enchanting  picture  of  the  Hat* 
tility  of  the  country  rouiiu,  comparing  it  to 
Paradise.  Some  valleys  on  the  western  aide 
fully  justify  his  description.  Tbe  fountain, 
round  which  were  gathered  the  life  bm 
gayety  of  the  small  tt^wn,  is  destroyed ;  its 
choked-up  channels  give  now  only  turbid 
water.  But  the  beauty  of  the  women  who 
meet  there  in  the  evening — that  besntr. 
which  was  already  remarked  in  the  sizu 
century,  and  in  which  people  saw  a  gift  of 
the  Virgin  Mary — is  preserved  in  a  striking 
manner.  It  is  the  Syrian  type,  in  all  its 
grace,  so  full  of  languour.  Doubtless,  Maiy 
was  there  almost  everv  day,  and  took  her 
place,  the  urn  on  her  shoulaer,  in  the  stlin|f 
of  her  fellow-countrywomen  who  have  left  no 
name.  Antoninus  Martyr  remarked  tfast 
the  Jewish  women,  elsewhere  disdainful  to 
Christians,  are  here  full  of  affability.  £veii 
to  the  present  day  religious  animosities  sio 
less  keen  at  Nazareth  than  elsewhere. 
IBs  Youth  and  Education. — He  learned 
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and  colors .  The  animals  there  are  small ,  but 
of  extreme  docility.  ...  Id  no  country  in 
the  world  do  the  mountains  lay  themselves 
out  with  more  harmony  or  inspire  higher 
thoughts.  Jesus  seems  to  have  particularly 
loved  them.  The  most  important  acts  of  his 
divine  career  took  place  on  the  mountains ; 
there  was  he  best  inspired  ;  it  was  there  that 
he  held  secret  communion  with  the  ancient 
prophets,  and  that  he  showed  himself  to  the 
^cs  of  disciples  already  transfigured.  .  .  . 
Jesus  lived  and  grew  up  in  this  intoxicating 
medium;  but,  from  his  infancy,  he  made  al- 
most annually  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  festival. 

The  Theology  of  Jesus. — A  high  notion  of 
Deity,  which  he  did  not  owe  to  Judaism,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  in  all  its  parts  the 
creation  of  his  own  srcat  soul,  was,  m  a  man- 
ner, the  principle  of  his  whole  power.  .  .  . 
The  highest  consciousness  of  Deity  that  has 
ever  existed  in  the  breast  of  humanity  was 
that  of  Jesus.  One  sees,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Jesus,  starting  from  such  a  disposition 
of  soul  as  his,  never  could  have  been  a  spec- 
ulative philosopher  like  Cakya-Mouni.  Noth- 
ing is  farther  from  scholastic  theology  than 
the  Gospel.  The  speculations  of  the  Greek 
fathers  on  the  divine  essence  came  from  quite 
another  spirit.  God  conceived  immediately 
as  Father — this  is  all  the  theology  of  Jesus. 
...  It  is  probable  that,  from  the  first ^he 
regarded  himself  as  being  to  God  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  son  to  his  father.  Here  is  his  great 
act  of  originality ;  in  this  he  is  not  like  one 
of  his  race.  Neither  Jew  nor  Mussulman  has 
understood  this  delicious  theology  of  love. 
The  Gud  of  Jesus  is  not  that  fatal  master  who 
kills  us  when  he  pleases,  condemns  us  when 
be  pIcaBos,  saves  us  when  he  pleases.  The 
Goo  of  JcHus  is  Our  Father. 

Matured  Notion  of  his  Mission. — This  name 
*•  Kingdom  of  God,"  or  **  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,"  was  the  favorite  term  with  Jesus 
for  expressing  therevolution  which  he  brought 
into  the  world.  Like  almost  all  the  other 
Mcpsiunic  terms,  it  came  from  the  Book  of 
Daniel.  According  to  the  author  of  that  ex- 
traordinary book,  to  the  four  profane  king- 
doms, destined  to  sink,  a  fifth  empire  was  to 
succeed,  which  should  be  that  of  the  Saints, 
and  should  endure  forever.  This  kingdom 
of  God  upon  the  earth  had  naturally  received 
diverse  interpretations.  ...  All  that  Jesus 
owed  to  John  was,  to  some  extent,  Icffsons  in 
preaching  and  popular  action.  From  that 
moment,  in  fact,  he  preached  with  much 
more  force,  and  imposea  himself  on  the  crowd 
with  authority,  it  seems,  also,  that  his  so- 
journ near  John,  less  by  the  action  of  the 
Baptist  than  by  the  natural  process  of  his 
own  thoughts,  greatly  matured  his  ideas  re- 
specting the  '*  Kingdom  of  Ueayeo."    Hia 


watchword  thenceforward  was  **Qood  tid- 
ings'*— news  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
at  hand.  Jesus  will  no  longer  be  merely  a 
delightful  moralist,  aspiring  to  enclose  subk 
lime  lessons  in  some  loving  and  brief  apbor* 
Isms;  he  is  the  transcendent  revolutiooist 
who  strives  to  renew  the  world  from  its 
foundations,  and  to  found  on  earth  the  id^ 
which  he  has  conceived.  To  *<  wait  for  tJbe 
Kingdom  of  God  "  will  be  the  synonym  for 
being  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  .  .  .  Who  is  to 
establish  this  Kingdom  of  God?  Let  us  re- 
member that  the  first  thought  of  Jesus — a 
thought  so  profound  with  him  that  it  had 
probably  no  origin,  but  belonged  to  the  veiy 
roots  of  his  beicig — was  that  he  was  the  Soo 
of  God,  the  intimate  of  his  Father,  the  doer 
of  his  will ;  and  then  the  answer  of  Jesus  to 
such  a  question  will  not  be  doul)tful.  The 
conviction  that  he  would  cause  God  to  reien 
possessed  itself  of  his  spirit  in  a  manner  quito 
absolute.  He  considered  himself  as  the  uni^ 
versal  reformer.  Heaven,  earth,  all  nature, 
madness,  malady,  and  death  are  but  bis  in- 
struments. In  his  access  of  heroic  will  he 
believed  himself  all-powerful.  If  the  Earth 
is  not  ready  for  this  last  transformation,  the 
Earth  will  be  burnt,  purified  by  fire  and  the 
breath  of  God.  A  new  Heaven  will  be  cre- 
ated, and  the  whole  world  will  be  peopled 
with  the  anoels  of  God.  A  radical  revolu- 
tion, embracing  even  physical  nature  itself-— 
such  was  the  fundamental  thought  of  Jesus. 
Inadequate  Modem  Appreciation  of  great 
Characters  and  Movements. — Our  principles 
of  positive  science  are  hurt  by  the  dreams 
which  the  plan  of  Jesus  embraced.  We 
know  the  history  of  the  earth  ;  cosmical  rev- 
olutions of  the  kind  which  Jesus  expected  are 
produced  only  by  geological  or  astronomical 
causes,  the  connection  of  which  with  moral 
matters  has  never  been  ascertained.  But,  to 
be  just  to  great  creative  minds,  it  is  neces- 
sary not  to  stop  at  the  prejudices  they  maj 
have  sliared  with  their  time.  .  .  .  The  deism 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  a  certain  kind 
of  protestantism  have  accustomed  us  to  con- 
sider the  founder  of  the  Christian  faith  only 
as  a  great  moralist,  a  benefactor  of  humanity. 
We  see  in  the  Gospel  only  good  maxims; 
we  throw  a  prudent  veil  over  toe  strange  in- 
tellectual state  in  which  it  was  bom.  There 
are  people,  also,  who  regret  that  the  French 
Revolution  went  more  than  once  out  of  the 
track  of  principles,  and  was  not  the  work  of 
wise  and  moderate  men.  Let  us  not  impose 
our  small  plans  of  middle-class  good  sense 
upon  those  extraordinary  movements  so 
greatly  beyond  our  stature.  Let  us  continue 
i  to  admire  the  **  morality  of  the  Gospel  "— 
let  us  suppress  in  our  religious  instructions 
the  chimera  that  was  the  soul  of  it ;  but  let 
us  not  believe  that,  by  simple  ideas  of  good- 
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.  Bess  or  individual  monlitj,  the  irorld  is  ever  I 
stiiTpd.  The  idea  of  Jchui  vai  muoh  more 
pruround  ;  il  «u  the  most  rcvolutiunar^  idea 
that  was  ever  ooaceiTed  in  n  human  hrain  ;  it  i 
inuet  be  Ukea  in  i\a  totality,  aid  not  nitb 
those  CimEd  BupprceeionB  which  retrench  from  ' 
it  prcciiieljr  that  which  mnde  it  effective  for 
the  regeneration  of  humanltv.  Fundament' 
all;,  the  ideal  in  always  a  Utopia.  When 
tee  wish  at  pretwnt  to  renresent  the  Christ  of 
modem  coneciouHne»,  the  oonsolor,  the  judge 
of  these  new  times,  what  du  ne  do?  That 
which  JeeuB  himself  did  1830  jears  ago. 
We  Bunpuae  the  conditiuna  of  the  real  world 
altojEetliiT  other  Ihnn  thejare;  we  represent 
a  moral  deliverer  breaking,  without  arms,  the 
ohaioB  of  the  negro,  amelioniting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  freeing  the  oppreeted  nn- 
tionB.  We  lorget  that  this  siippuaeB  a  world 
turned  upaidc-down,  the  climaM  of  Vimnia 
and  that  of  Congo  modified,  the  blood  and 
race  of  millions  of  men  changed,  our  Bocial 
complieations  brought  back  to  a  chimerical 
■implicitj,  the  political  stratifications  of  Eu- 
rope tilted  out  of  tbeir  order. 

Ourde«ire,  it  will  be  icen,  has  rather  been 
to  give  iome  account  of  M.  Benan'a  book 
than  to  criticise  it.  But  a  word  or  two  re- 
■pecting  the  eBecta  which  the  book  is  calcu- 
lated to  produoe  on  the  different  claasea  of 
leaders  that  are  likelj  to  take  it  up  may 
now  be  added  in  conctusioo. 

That  general  Christian  opinion  will  be 
shoekcd  bj  the  leading  peculiarity  of  the 
book  aa  avowed  in  it  from  the  outset,  and 
■hocked  in  detail  over  again  by  many  ecpa- 
nte  pa«Mgca  in  it,  we  hate  already  said. 
We  are  not  sure,  however,  but  that  the  moat 
pioiiB  and  orthodox  ChriaCiana  who  may  read 
the  book  through  will  find,  and  will  acknowl- 
edge that  they  End.  something  like  a  com- 
pensation in  it  for  all  the  strain  and  pain  it 
IDUBt  give  them  ;  and  we  are  confirmed  in 
thit  by  what  we  have  already  heard  of  the 
impression  made  by  the  bixik  on  some  candid 
orthodox  minds, "Why  was  it  left,"  they 
nay  say,  "  to  this  skeptical  French  thinker 
to  do  what  ortiiodox  Christiana  would  have 
been  glad,  at  anj  tinw  fur  a  century  or  two 
past,  to  have  seen  done  for  them — to  follow, 
with  reverent  oare  the  human  history  of 
Christ  as  it  enacted  itself  in  Galilee  and 
Judea,  and  to  tell  that  his  history  circumetaa- 
tially,  in  the  modem  manner,  and  with  the 
aid  of  modem  geographical  and  antiquarian 
knowledge,  so  as  to  rivet  the  tmaginatiun  and 
ducidate  tba  Qoapela  T     IVe  also  with  all 
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belief  in  the  bigher  nature  of  Christ,  ban 
in  iotereet  in  these  aspects  of  his  history  ; 
we  also  find  ourselvea  thinking  fondly  of 
those  distant  lands — 
'  Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  teei, 
rta&t,  eighleen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed. 
For  our  advantage,  (o  the  bitter  ernes,' 
i.ad  longing  that  they  were  less  vague  to  us, 
and  that  thrir  scenery,  and  the  whole  social 
and  intellectual  moTcment  of  which  they 
were  the  theatre  at  that  momentous  epoch 
when  Christ  walked  over  their  acres,  were 
presented  to  us  afresh  by  some  modem  pen 
in  minute  connection  with  his  saered  biogra- 
phy." And  so,  we  can  fiuicy,  many  a  pious 
reader  of  M.  Renan'e  book  will  feel  his  hor- 
ror at  what  he  finds  denied  or  set  aside  in  it 
partly  compeneated  by  the  vivid  positive  pict- 
ures which  it  does  exhibit  of  Christ's  human 
history — fit  to  be  approprioted  thankfully  by 
any  Christian  imagination,  and  to  be  wrought 
with  rich  eSect  into  a  form  of  religious  faith 
qnite  diSerent  from  M.  Renan's. 

In  the  second  place,  it  cannot  be  but  that 
skeptics  of  that  harder  and  more  detorminate 
school  which  Straun  may  still  he  taken  to 
represent,  and  along  with  them,  many  edu- 
cated Christians  who  have  been  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  hiatorical  criticism,  but 
have  never  found  their  fiiith  in  the  Gospel 
History  substantially  shaken  by  the  applica- 
tion of  them,  will  have  a  serious  objection 
to  make  to  M.  Renan's   book  as  a  whole. 

I  They  will  ask  by  what  right,  other  than  his 
own  mere  instinct,  hie  mere  pleasure,  at  the 
moment  to  vote  this  true  and  that  Tnlse,  he 
accepts  the  non-miraculous  parts  of  the  Evan- 
gelical narratives  while  rejecting  the  mirao- 

'  ulous  parts.     If  there  is  such   a   thing   as 

'  myth-making  in  the  world,  there  will,  it  may 

j  be  said,  be  non-miraculous  myths  as  well  as 
miraculous  myths,  and  perhaps  in  greater 
abundance.     The  miraculousness  of  a  story 

'  is  not  the  solo  test  of  its  being  a  myth  ;  and 
a  legend  may  be  non-miraculous  and  yet  lack 
all  evidence  of  being  true.  Simply  to  weed 
a  written  story,  therefore,  of  its  miraculous 
particles,  and  then,  with  an  occasional  "  It 
seems  "  or  "  As  I  fancy,"  to  comb  out  tbe 
rest  into  possible  sequence  and  order,  is  nn 
utterly    unhistorical    proceeding.     And   nil 

I  this,  with  some  show  of  justice,  both  the 
claasee  of  critics  we  have  mentioned  may 
urge  apioat  H.  Benan's  "  Life  of  Jesus." 

I  They  may  maintain  that  it  is  simply  M. 
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Kenan's  imagination  of  tho  life  of  Jesas,  as- 
sisting itself  by  a  treatment  of  the  materials 
entirely  arbitrary,  and  not  in  the  least  criti- 
cal. They  may,  at  least,  demand  from  M. 
Kenan  a  more  detailed  explanation  than  he 
has  given  in  his  book  of  the  principles  which 
have  guided  him  in  retaining  so  much  as  his- 
torical while  he  has  rejected  so  much  else  as 
non-historical. 

Lastly,  there  are  not  a  few,  we  fancy,  who, 
while  not  objecting  to  M.  Kenan's  method, 
and  quite  willing  to  accept  an  adequate  ac- 
count of  the  human  character  and  history  of 
Christ  arrived  at  by  such  a  method,  will  still 
refuse  M.  Kenan's  account,  as  being,  with 
all  its  carefulness  and  all  its  reverence,  essen- 
tially inadequate.  They  will  have  their  own 
imagination  of  Jesus  formed  from  the  rec- 
ords ;  and  that  imagination  will  not  be  M. 
Kenan's.  Unless  we  are  mistaken,  the  com- 
plaint in  this  quarter  will  generally  be  that 
M.  Kenan's  interpretation  of  the  character 
and  life  of  Christ  is  too  merely  sweet,  too 
idyllic,  too  French.  '^  Son  caractore  aim- 
able,"  saysM.  Kenan  in  one  place,  "  et,  sans 
doute.  uno  de  ces  ravissantes  figures  qui  ap- 
paraissent  quclquefois  dans  la  race  juive, 
faisaient  autour  do  lui  comme  une  cercle  db 
fascination  auquel  personne,  au  milieu  do 


ces  populations  bicnveillantes  et  naiTeSy  pe 
savait  ^chapper."  And  again,  in  another 
place,  '*  Sa  prddioation  ^tait  suave  et  diniee, 
toute  pleine  de  la  nature  et  do  parfum  dee 
champs.  II  aimait  les  fleurs,  et  en  prenait 
ses  lemons  less  plus  charmantes.  Les  oiseaiiz 
du  del,  la  mer,  les  montagnes,  les  jeux  det 
enfans  passaient  tour  &  tour  dans  see  en- 
seignemcnts."  These  passages,  indeed,  do 
not  reprcsentthe  final  and  complete  imprea- 
sion  wliich  M.  Kenan  leaves  of  his  concep- 
tion of  the  character  of  Christ.  More 
especially  tovrards  the  end  of  the  book,  de- 
ments of  severity  and  even  of  terror  aie 
infused  into  those  sweeter  and  more  idjlUo 
representations  of  the  beginning.  We  axe 
not  sure,  however,  but  that  the  Teutonao 
soul  generally  will  object  to  M.  Kenan's  total 
imagination  of  the  character  of  Christ  that 
it  lacks  tremendousness  and  strength.  Al- 
bert Diirer  and  the  German  painters  general- 
ly had  quite  a  difierent  ideal  of  Christ  frooi 
that  of  the  painters  of  the  Latin  nations, 
and  rejected  or  greatly  subordinated  the 
\  **  ravissante  figure  "  and  the  '*  predication 
\  suave  et  douce  "  by  which  these  painters  set 
'  so  much  store.  In  this  matter,  among  the 
readers  of  M.  Kenan's  book,  there  will,  we 
fancy,  be  Albert  Diirers  yet 


OiTB  Duty  Towakds  oua  Niooee. — ^The  dif- 
ferent clergy  of  the  Confederate  States  have 
addressed  a  manifesto  to  their  "  Christian  Breth- 
ren '*  throughout  the  world  against  the  Yanke^ 
As  against  tho  Yankees,  there  is  perfect  truth  in 
this  protest;  but  there  is  one  part  of  it  which  as- 
serts Slavery  to  be  a  providential  institution. 
This  winds  up  with  a  quotation  from  the  First  of 
Paul  and  Timothy  on  the  very  different  matter 
of  servitude  as  it  was  in  Timothy^s  diocese,  pre- 
scribing rules  for  the  conduct  of  servants,  de- 
nouncing any  man  who  should  teach  otherwise, 
and  ending  with  the  words  ••  from  which  with- 
draw thyself.*'  Whereupon  these  evangelical 
j^ntlemen  subjoined  the  following  observa- 
tion: — 

**That  is  what  we  teach;  and  obedient  to  the 
last  verM  of  the  text,  from  men  that  *teaoh 
otherwise ' — hoping  for  peaoe^we  *  withdraw ' 
ourselves." 

The  inverted  commas  with  which  these  rev- 
erend divines  accentuate  their  extracts  from  the 
apostolic  text  in  taking  them  to  themsdves.  ap- 
pear to  give  their  profession  of  preaohing  and 


practising  just  what  the  Apostle  tells  them  a 
rather  sarcastic  significance.  The  pretence  of 
obedience  to  St  Paul  in  upholding  Slavery  and 
resorting  to  Secession,  certainly  does  sound 
something  too  much  like  the  oombination  of  a 
snuffle  and  a  sneer. — Punch. 


The  stream  of  Anti-Renan  publications  still 
flows  on  in  France.  There  have  been  several 
fresh  ones  last  week,  though  not  so  many  as  in 
the  preceding  week.  One  of  M.  Renan's  oppo- 
nents, M.  Delaporte,  "  Professeur  de  Dogmo  a  la 
Faculte  de  Bordeaux,"  has  published,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  pamphlet  against  M.  Renan,  another 
tract,  with  this  special  tide,  **  Le  Diable  exista. 
t-U,  et  que  fUit-il7"  a  tract  which  shonld  ba 
worth  seeing. 


The  second  volume  of  the  Baron  de  Bazaa* 
court's  French  military  history  of  the  Crimean 
expedition  has  just  left  the  press. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  M.  Kenan's  **  Vie  da 
J^sus  '*  has  been  prohibited  by  the  **  Conn^ga- 
tion  of  the  Index"  at  Rome. 
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From  The  Saturday  Renew. 
NOTES  FROM  THE  ALPS  IN  1863. 

A  BLOCK  of  ioe  placed  on  a  dinner-table  con- 
yejB  a  sense  of  frefibnees  wbicb  bas  no  adequate 
pbjMcal  cause .  Tlie  solid  mass  acts  on  the  im- 
agination, and  tbrough  it  refrosbes  tbe  system. 
And  could  wc  but  convoy  a  mere  image  of  tbe 
scene  now  before  us,  it  would  probably,  in 
like  manner,  refresh  our  readers  in  the  Uursty 
atmosphere  of  London.  The  sky  is  without 
a  cloud,  and  the  sun  shines  down  upon  the 
green  hills  with  concentrated  power ;  but  in 
front  of  us,  and  beyond  the  valley  at  our  feet, 
the  everlasting  snows  defy  his  action.  There 
they  settle  by  degrees  into  firm  ioe,  which 
stretches  in  frozen  tongues  along  the  valleys 
down  to  the  habitations  of  men.  Grandest 
of  all  the  eminences  in  view,  set  in  the  crys- 
tal air  as  if  it  were  but  air  of  denser  cbarao> 
ter,  is  the  Weisshom — a  magnificent  snow 
oone  buttressed  all  round  by  mountains,  each 
of  which,  though  here  subdued  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  grander  central  mass,  would,  if 
planted  in  Cumberland,  dwarf  Helvellyn  to  a 
hillock.  Next  to  the  Weisshom,  on  the  led, 
is  a  lonely  pyramid  merely  sprinkled  with 
SHOW,  the  steepness  of  its  sides  rendering  ac- 
oiunulation  hnpoesible.  Compared  with  this 
dark  chieftain  of  the  Alps,  the  Weisshom, 
Aod  the  noble  cones  of  tbe  Mischabel  to  the 
left  of  it,  seem  friendly  to  man.  Indeed,  each 
of  these  has  already  felt  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
taibeer  upon  its  head ;  but  the  black  pyramid 
of  the  Matterhorn  is  still  a  virgin  fortress 
which  has  hitherto  repulsed  every  attack. 
There  is  something  mystical  in  its  isolation, 
and  perhaps  it  is  well  for  the  enjoyment  of 
those  who  love  tbe  mountains  that  one  wild 
psak  should  remain  to  which  they  can  look 
up  vrith  the  wonder  which  attaches  itself  to 
the  unexplored. 

To  the  left  of  the  pointed  **  horns  *'  of  the 
Mischabel  is  tbe  Alphubcl,  called  a  *'  Tani- 
berg  ^*  by  the  guides,  from  the  circumstance 
that  a  dance  might  be  held  upon  its  flattened 
head.  It  is  tbe  frustram  of  a  mountain,  the 
upper  third  of  the  cone  being  sliced  away  as 
if  by  the  horizontal  sweep  of  a  scimetar. 
Then  comes  the  crown  of  the  AUeleinhoro, 
here  of  scarcely  sufficient  prominence  to  break 
the  sky-line ;  then  the  odd-looking  Rympfisch- 
hom — mainly  snow,  but  with  a  crag  stuck  like 
an  oblique  feather  in  its  white  cap.  Then 
tbe  huge  mass  of  the  Fletschhora,  and  so  on 
to  tbe  Monte  Leooe,  while  many  m  kagae  to 


the  east  stretches  the  chain  which  divides  the 
Valais  from  Italy.  Right  in  our  front,  but 
separated  from  us  by  the  entire  valley  of  the 
Rbdne,  is  a  tower  of  rock — the  *'  barometer  " 
of  this  neighborhood ;  for  when  it  is  clear  of 
clouds  the  inhabitants  of  these  Alps  prepare 
Sot  fair  weather.  It  now  stands  upon  an  em- 
inence bare  and  alone,  like  one  of  the  **  round 
towers  of  other  days  "  sung  of  by  Thomas 
Moore.  Its  formation  probably  illustrates 
the  formation  of  the  Alps  themselves,  being 
sculptured  by  the  weAier  from  tbe  mass  to 
which  it  first  belonged.  These  mountains 
assuredly  were  never  lifted  in  their  present 
forms  by  the  operation  of  subterranean  f(^rces. 
No  man  of  philosophioal  mind  will  assume 
that  under  every  pinnacle  and  under  eveiy 
chain  a  special  focus  of  action  existed  which 
raised  that  pinnacle  or  that  chain  above  the 
surrounduig  level  to  its  present  elevation.  It 
may  suit  the  poet  to  speak  of  a  mountain  be- 
ing raised  like  a  bubble  from  the  earth  *s  molten 
centre,  but  the  physical  investigator  sees  in 
the  present  mountains  residual  forms  which 
ice  and  water,  acting  through  geologic  ages, 
have  carved  from  a  general  protuberance, 
raised  in  this  portion  of  Europe  by  forces  op- 
erating through  the  whole  area  now  occupied 
by  tbe  Alps. 

The  pastures  seem  all  alive ;  for  every  blade 
of  grass  there  seems  a  jumping  or  a  bussing 
insect — playful,  harmless  flies,  which  sip  the 
dew  and  feed  upon  the  honey  of  the  flowers, 
or  thirsty  bloodsuckers,  which  worry  and 
poison  you  if  you  let  them.  And  here  they 
jump  and  fly  and  chirrup  regardless  of  man, 
coming  vnth  the  summer  and  vanishing  with 
the  winter,  asking  no  man's  leave  and  minis- 
tering to  DO  man's  needs — appearing  here  by 
a  pi^ent  as  valid  as  that  which  authorizes 
man  himself  to  set  his  foot  upon  the  earth. 
And  all  man's  powers,  both  physical  and 
mental,  are  here  mirrored  in  a  distorted  or 
microscopic  form.  They  eat,  they  fight,  they 
caress,  they  devour  each  other,  they  plan, 
they  build.  The  same  powers  which  in  the 
human  fi>rm  find  their  culmination  are  pre- 
sented here  in  rudiment. 

We  have  spoken  o!  the  Alps  being  sculpt- 
ured to  their  present  forms  by  the  action  of 
ice  and  water.  To  state  the  magnitude  of 
the  ice  operations  to  which  this  region  was 
once  sabjected  would  be  to  raise  a  smile  of 
ineredolifyon  the  countenances  of  the  major- 
ity of  ibMe  who  visit  the  Alps.    From  tha 
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spot  where  we  Bit  to  the  bottom  of  the  Talley 
k  a  vertical  depth  of  at  least  three  thousand 
foet.  The  valley  is  now  covered  with  trees 
and  verdure ;  wooden  villages  dot  it  all  over, 
and  on  the  green  Alpine  slopes  the  merry 
cow-bclls  tinkle;  yet  every  square  foot  of 
this  fair  region  was  once  occupied  by  ice. 
Look  to  those  rocks — their  edges  are  not 
sharp  and  cliffy  like  those  upon  the  crest  of 
yonder  ridge.  They  are  unnaturally  smooth. 
All  their  asperities  have  been  ground  away, 
and  by  what?  By  rf^aat  glacier  which  once 
filled  this  valley  to  the  brim,  which  also  held 
possession  of  the  basin  now  occupied  by  the 
Lake  of  GeUeva,  and  which  rolled  its  frozen 
waves  over  the  plain  of  Switzerland  till  it 
met  a  barrier  on  the  distant  chain  of  the 
Jura.  Down  the  valley  the  glacier  moved, 
with  slow  but  resistless  energy.  It  was  the 
moulding-plane  which  rounded  these  rocks ; 
it  was  the  plowshare  which  scooped  out  these 
hollows  in  the  hill  sides,  and  left  behind  it 
those  long  ridges  of  moraines.  This  mighty 
toolfOperatini;  through  the  uncalculated  ages 
of  the  glacial  epoch,  must  have  profoundly 
modified  the  surface  over  which  it  passed. 
Were  that  protuberant  surface  perfectly  uni- 
form, and  were  it  composed  of  materials  of 
the  same  hardness  throughout,  the  water 
falling  on  it  or  the  ice  moving  over  it  would 
have  planed  it  uniformly  down  ;  but  there 
18  nothing  uniform  in  nature.  Such  a  swell- 
ing of  the  land  as  we  have  supposed  must 
have  its  accidents — its  fissures,  eminences, 
hollows,  and  undulations — accidents,  in  short, 
which  determine  the  direction  in  which  v?a- 
tcr  or  ice  spread  over  its  surface  must  move. 
Once  committed  to  a  line  of  motion,  the  wa- 
ter or  the  ice  widens  and  deepens  its  track, 
and  in  this  track  erosion  goes  on.  Thus  the 
valley  sinks  and  the  adjacent  eminenoes  rela- 
tively rise,  and  thus  we  believe,  in  the  course 
of  geologic  epochs,  those  mountains  have  been 
carved  from  a  formless  wen.  To  sum  up,  the 
forces  underneath  swelled  this  portion  of  Eu- 
rope into  a  protuberance  more  or  less  broken, 
BO  doubt ;  and  then  the  command  was  given 
to  the  elements  to  chisel  this  mass  into  moun- 
tains and  gorges,  into  mighty  pyramids  and 
fiir-stretching  ranges  of  hills.  The  elements 
obeyed,  and  the  result  of  their  operations  is 
the  Switzerland  of  to-day. 

But  whence  were  the  mighty  masses  of  ice 
derived  which  in  former  ages  covered  Switz- 
erland, and  even  our  own  islands,  as  the  ioe 


of  the  Artio  circle  now  embraces  Greenland— 
sending  glaciers  down  to  the  sea,  where  the 
ice  detached  itself  in  ioeberg|i  which  floated, 
laden  with  boulders  and  debris,  over  the 
neighboring  ocean  ?  So  great  were  these  op> 
orations  that  an  important  pc^ion  of  the 
strata  of  England  is  composed  of  the  materiil 
deposited  by  the  liquefied  *<  bergs.'*  The 
presence  of  so  much  ice  naturally  saj 
the  operation  of  intense  cold,  and  to 
for  this  cold  the  intellects  of  philosophen 
have  long  been  exercised.  Two  very  ftmioqi 
speculations  may  be  noted  here.  Suppose  a 
thermometer  plunged  in  space  and  defended 
completely  from  the  action  of  the 
at  a  point  of  space  so  distant  from  the 
that  his  heat  is  insensible.  That  thermooie- 
ter  would  indicate  the  temperature  of  that 
particular  portion  of  space  which  it  occupied. 
Let  it  be  removed  to  another  distant  regioa 
— it  would  here  show  the  temperature  r^gfr- 
ing  in  its  new  position.  Now,  some  philoae- 
phers  have  supposed  that  different  porttOM 
of  space  possess  different  temperatures  ;  aad 
as  it  is  known  that  the  entire  solar  syetna  ii 
moving  through  space  with  enormous  veloci- 
ty, it  has  been  thought  that  it  passes,  doriw 
the  ages  of  its  transit,  sometimes  tbroog^ 
colder  sometimes  through  warmer  regiona  of 
space.  The  theory  of  the  glacial  epooh 
this  point  of  view  is,  that  while  crossing 
of  the  cold  portions  of  space,  the  temperataxa 
of  our  system  became  so  much  lowered  aa  to 
produce  the  vast  glaciers  whose  traoea  now 
fill  us  with  wonder.  Other  philoeophen 
again  have  accounted  for  the  cold  by  briefly 
assuming  that  the  emission  of  heat  from  the 
sun  is  not  constant — that  the  heat  emitted  In 
some  ages  exceeds  that  emitted  in  othen, 
and  that  the  glacial  epoch  appeared  daitag 
one  of  the  periods  of  feeble  solar  emission.— 
The  philosophers  who  advance  this  theory  do 
not  attempt  to  account  for  the  variation  of 
heat  which  they  assume  ;  but,  given  the 
ble  emission,  they  consider  that  those 
masses  of  ancient  ice  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Here,  however,  they  are  radically  vrrong. 
Indeed,  both  of  the  hypothesis  referred  to 
originated  in  too  close  a  contemplation  of  the 
nearest  facts.  The  presence  of  ice  suggested 
so  strongly  the  operation  of  cold,  that  the 
equal  and  opposite  operation  of  heat  whi<A 
the  formation 'of  glaciers  necessarily  involves 
was  forgotten.      Whenoe  came  the  ioe  of 
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those  ancient  glaciers?  From  the  same 
source  as  that  which  feeds  the  glaciers  now 
existing— namely,  from  atmospheric  snow. 
Whence  came  this  snow  ?  From  the  oonden- 
sation  and  con^^elution  of  atmospheric  vapor. 
Whence  came  this  vapor  7  From  the  action 
of  the  sun's  heat  upon  the  aqueous  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface.  Thus,  tracing  the 
glacier  to  its  origin,  we  find  that  origin  to 
be  the  heat  of  the  sun.  You  cannot  have  a 
single  pound  of  the  ice,  either  of  ancient  or 
of  modem  glaciers,  produced  without  the 
previous  evaporation  of  a  pound  of  water  by 
the  sun.  And  simply  to  reduce  a  pound  of 
water  from  the  liquid  to  the  vaporous  condi- 
tion requires  as  much  heat  as  would  r^ise 
nearly  CHis.  of  ice-cold  water  to  its  boiling 
point.  Expressed  in  another  form,  every  one 
of  those  ancient  glaciers  involved  in  its  pro- 
duction a  quantity  of  solar  action  able  to 
laise  a  mass  of  cast-iron  five  times  the  weight 
of  the  glacier  to  the  white  heat  of  fusion. 
It  is  perfectly  manifest  from  this  reasoning 
that,  by  reducing  the  emission  of  heat  from 
the  sun,  or  by  plunging  the  solar  system 
into  space  of  a  low  temperature,  we  should  be 
oatting  off  the  glaciers  at  their  source  ;  we 
■hould  be  rendering  impossible  the  very  first 
ttep  necessary  to  their  formation  by  the  en- 
ieeblement  of  the  agent  which  generates  the 
aqueous  vapor.  Ttic  process  is  one  of  pare 
distillation,  and  no  distfller  would  think  of 
augmenting  the  quantity  distilled  by  taking 
the  fire  from  under  his  boiler.  Still,  this  is 
Tvally  what  they  do  who  would  produce  great 
glaciers  by  the  destruction  of  solar  heat. 
Let  us  put  the  question  in  another  form. 
We  know  from  experiment  the  exact  amount 
of  heat  neccesary  to  evaporate  a  pound  of 
water,  and  we  also  know  the  exact  amount 
of  beat  necessary  to  raise  a  pound  of  cast- 
iron  from  its  ordinary  temperature  at  the 
earth's^  surface  to  the  white  heat  of  fusion. 
Ckmiparing  both  together,  we  find  that  the 
lieat  necessary  to  evaporate  1  lb.  of  water 


would  raise  5lbs.  of  cast-iron  to  its  melting 
point.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  indubitable 
result  that  every  glacier,  ancient  or  modem, 
required,  as  a  first  step  towards  its  formation, 
the  outlay  of  an  amount  of  solar  heat  comp^ 
tent  to  raise  a  mass  of  cast  iron  five  times  the 
weight  of  the  glacier  to  its  fusing  point.— 
Imagine  the  glaciers  removed,  and  the  white 
hot  metal  in  their  places.  Imagine,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Grand  Aletsch  glacier  and  its  no- 
ble tributaries  all  displaced — and  the  Jung- 
frau.  Monk,  and  Eiger,  the  Albleschhom, 
Gletscherhorn,  Trugberg,  and  the  numerous 
other  mountains  which  send  their  annual 
snows  into  the  main  valley,  all  wrapped  in  a 
casing  of  cast  iron  at  a  welding  temperature, 
until  a  quantity  of  this  iron  five  times  the 
mass  of  the  present  glacier  and  its  nutritive 
snows  should  load  their  shoulders  and  fill  the 
valley — it  would  express  the  exact  amount 
of  solar  action  which  has  been  expended  in 
the  production  of  the  present  glacier.  And 
to  express  the  solar  action  involved  in  the 
production  of  the  ancient  glaciers,  we  should 
need  an  incalculably  greater  amount  of  the 
white  hot  metal.  Supposing  the  material 
thus  changed — supposing  that,  instead  of 
being  filled  with  the  ice,  the  valleys  had  been 
filled  and  the  mountains  clothed  with  the 
iron — then  the  diminuation  of  the  quantity 
of  the  heated  metal  from  the  glacial  epoch  to 
the  present  time  would  naturally  lead  to  the 
inference  that  solar  action  was  becoming  less. 
And  if  we  adopted  the  hypothesis  of  differ- 
ent space-regions  of  different  temperatures, 
we  should  have  to  assume  that  it  was  during 
the  glacial  epoch  that  the  region  of  high 
temperature  had  been  traversed.  Thus,  fay 
simply  changing  the  material,  and  without 
in  the  least  degree  altering  the  quantity  of 
heat  expended,  we  should  be  led  to  a  rerer- 
sal  of  the  hypothesis  which  would  account 
for  the  ghicial  epoch  by  supposing  that  dur- 
ing its  continuance  the  solar  system  was 
passing  through^iefrigerated  space. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
ALLITERATION  AND  ASSONANCE. 


y  To  trace  the  history  of  alliteration  and  as- 
sonance would  here  be  out  of  place.  It  will 
be  enough  to  remark  that  both  have  been 
jnade  the  basis  of  poetical  melody  in  lieu  of 
rhyme.  For  every  one  who  is  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  Spanish  literature  has  heard 
of  the  assonant  rhymes  which  consist  in  the 
recurrence  of  like  vowel  sounds  at  the  end 
of  lines,  without  the  additijon  of  any  conso- 
nantal similarity.  And  it  is  notorious  that 
alliteration  has  a  peculiar  charm  for  versifi- 
ers in  all  languages  the  literature  of  which 
IB  as  yet  undeveloped.  Thus  we  remember 
the  line  of  Ennius : — 

O  Tite  tute  Tati  tibi  tanta  tiranne  tolisti. 

And  it  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  ear- 
liest English  metres  presented  almost  as  mo- 
notonous a  sequence  of  letters  for  many  lines 
together.  It  was  these  that  Shakspearo  pa- 
rodied in  Lovers  Labor  Lost,  when  he  made 
Master  Holofernes  say  :  — 

I  will  something  afifcct  the  letter,  for  it  argues 

facility. 
The  'preyful  princess  pierced  and  pricked  a  pretty 

pleasing  pricket 

Li  Icelandic  and  Gothic  poetry  this  allitera- 
tion was  reduced  to  a  regular  system,  which 
soon  passed  into  our  literature,  and  became 
the  rythm  of  the  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman. 
The  following  two  lines,  or  rather,  pair  of 
couplets,  will  illustrate  the  position  of  the 
alliterative  consonants  in  this  measure  :  — 

In  Aabit  as  a  Aarmot  —  unAoly  of  werkes 
"Went  u'ide  in  the  u'orld — itondcrg  to  heare. 

It  is  manifest  from  this  example  that  the  te- 
dious vulgarity  of  sound  noticeable  in  the 
lines  of  Ennius  and  Master  Holofernes,  has 
been  exchanged  for  an  agreeable  repetition 
of  the  same  initial  letter  at  the  most  em- 
phatic pauses  of  the  verse.  Three  such  let- 
ters were  allowed  in  every  couplet ;  but  it 
was  necessary  to  separate  them,  and  this  was 
generally  effected  by  placing  two  in  the  first 
member  of  the  distich,  and  the  other  in  a 
prominent  part  of  the  second.  Thus  the 
attention  was  arrested,  and  the  structure  of 
the  verse  was  indicated  by  the  dominant  let- 
ter, wltich  ruled  like  the  keynote  of  a  chant, 
llaving  seen  how  assonance  and  allitera- 
tion are  severally  used  in  the  structure  of 
certain  poetical  systems,  we  may  endeavor  to 
show  that  they  really  lie  at  the  root  of  all 


the  melody  of  language,  using  aasonaiice  bi 
its  widest  sense  as  the  repetition  of  Bimilsr 
vowel  sounds,  and  alliteration  as  the  se- 
quence of  similar  initial  consonants.  It  need 
not  be  remarked  that,  in  such  an  analysis^ 
we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  any  forced  and 
fanciful  application  of  a  theory.  We  most 
not,  for  instance,  deny  that  rhyme  and  rjthv, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  the  concatenation  of 
words  differing  in  length  and  quality,  plaj  a 
most  important  port  in  the  harmony  of  lan- 
guage. It  will  be  enough  to  establish  the 
comparatively  neglected  claim  of  asRonance 
and  alliteration  as  tending,  together  with 
other  elements  of  melody,  to  make  up  the 
music  of  both  poetry  and  prose.  Nor  can  it 
be  denied  that,  a  priori,  there  is  a  stiODg 
presumption  in  their  favor.  For  all  words 
are  composed  of  sounds,  and  the  harmonj  of 
language  must  be  found  in  those  sounds ;  and 
as  the  regular  sequence  or  repetition  of  sim- 
ilar forms  is  one  source  of  beauty  in  the  plu- 
tio  arts,  so  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  oonjie- 
ture  that  the  recognition  of  repeated  sounds 
in  language  may  lie  at  the  root  of  the  pleM- 
ure  which  we  take  in  rythmical  declamation. 
The  metre  of  poetry  and  the  cadences  of 
prose  would  correspond  to  the  time  and 
rythm  and  phrase  in  music ;  while  ft*M^"aiios 
and  alliteration  must  pervade  the  whole,  like 
harmony  and  melody,  which  subtly  intei^ 
change  and  link  their  varying  expressions, 
while  the  frame-work  of  the  music  continues 
unalterably  the  same.  It  cannot,  howevar, 
be  maintained  that  the  melody  of  langoags 
is  reducible  to  as  strict  rules  as  that  of  nut- 
sic.  Words  must  ever  remain  the  commoii 
instrument  of  communication  between 
and  man,  nor  is  it  possible  that  what  we 
so  variously  should  be  capable  of  the 
subtle  application  as  the  organ  of  one  of  the 
fine  arts.  Yet  it  may  be  demonstrated  bj 
analysis  that,  when  wo  wish  to  exalt  lan- 
guage from  its  trivial  office  and  to  make  it 
the  exponent  of  graceful  sentiments  or  lofty 
thought,  we  unconsciously  call  in  the  aid  of 
alliteration  and  assonance  to  change  our  talk- 
ing into  a  singing  voice. 

We  have  seen  already  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  alliteration.  The  one  we  may  call 
Vulgar,  as  it  only  afibrds  a  jingling  and  mo- 
notonous effect,  such  as  is  produced  hj 
strongly  marked  and  common  tunes  in  masio. 
The  other  may  be  termed  Subtle,  for,  when 
used  by  the  most  perfect  artists,  it  hardlj 
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atrikes  the  ear,  but  connects  the  members  of 
a  Terse  or  period  iDseDsiblj,  and  is  such  that 
we  rather  miss  its  absence  than  observe  its 
presence.  Common  poets  who  desire  to  give 
a  glibncss  to  their  verse  constantly  make  use 
of  vulgar  alliteration.  Thej  place  their  al- 
literative words  together  in  pairs,  instead  of 
interlinking  them  like  the  rhymes  of  an 
Italian  sonnet ;  or  else  they  string  them  one 
after  another,  as  in  the  following  example 
from  Tannhduser :  — 

Creeps  through  a  throbbing  light  that  grows  and 

glows 
From  glare  to  greater  glare,  until  it  glots 
And  gulfs  him  in. 

It  is  not  yet  the  place  to  speak  of  aasonance ; 
but  we  may  remark  that  the  vulgarity  of 
these  lines  depends  not  only  on  the  vicious 
repetition  of  the  same  initial  consonants,  but 
also  on  the  monotony  of  the  vowel  sounds, 
which  come  together  in  pairs,  and  in  one  in- 
stance produce  a  rhyme.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  real  poet  will  place  his  alliterative  words 
at  some  distance,  making  them  answer  to  one 
another  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a 
period,  or  so  arranging  them  that  they  will 
mark  the  metre  and  become  the  key-words  of 
the  line.     Thus :  — 

Heard  ye  the  arrow  hortie  in  the  sky  ? 
la  obviously  superior  to- 
Heard  ye  the  hurtling  arrow  in  the-skyT 

For  in  the  former  and  true  reading  of  the 
Terse  the  ear  is  satisfied  by  a  repetition  of  the 
h  sound  which  it  has  just  begun  to  lose, 
whereoB  in  the  latter  it  is  rather  annoyed  by 
the  quick  Bucci'ssion  of  another  aspirate.  Yet 
it  often  happens  that  even  the  greatest  poets 
make  a  too  plentiful  use  of  such  alliteration. 
Spenner'B  languor  and  extreme  sweetness  arise 
in  a  grimt  measure  from  this  easy  flow  of  self- 
repeating  conflonants.  Wo  glide  from  word 
to  word,  half  conscious  of  their  presence,  and 
lulled  evrn  to  furgetfulnesfl  by  their  placid 
beauty.  F<»r  Sp<'nj<er  is  too  great  an  artist 
even  to  offend  our  ears  f>y  vulgar  sequences 
such  as  wo  have  quoted  from  Tannhduser. 
He  Ih  always  (»n  the  verj^  of  this  defect,  but 
his  l)etter  judgment  holds  him  hack.  We 
may  remark  that  Coleridge,  in  bis  notes  on 
the  Elizabethan  p(x.'tH,  ascribes  much  of  Spcn- 
aer^s  melody  to  his  use  of  alternate  allitera- 
tions. Yet  the  rami  skilful  versifiers  are  not 
always  able  to  exercise  the  self-restraint  of 


Spenser.  Who,  for  instance,  can  admire  the 
trotting  movement  of — 

Do  we  indeed  desire  the  dead — 

where  there  are  six  d*s  in  eight  syllables? 
We  may  here  observe  that  some  letters  seem 
to  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  reproduce 
themselves,  and  of  these  d  is  the  most  remark- 
able. It  is  extremely  common  to  find  ten 
syllable  lines  which  begin  with  a  c/  terminated 
by  a  word  with  the  same  initial.  This  is  a 
finct  soon  discovered  in  capping  verses,  when 
lines  beginning  with  D  are  difficult  to  find. 
Thus  it  happens  that  out  of  nine  verses  in 
Shelley's  Adonais  which  begin  with  this  let- 
ter, seven  exhibit  the  peculiarity  we  have 
mentfoned.  This  rule  is  more  certain  in 
rhymed  and  long-lined  measures  than  in 
blank  verse  or  short  metres ;  for  in  blank 
verse  the  sense  js  often  carried  from  line  to 
line,  and  alliterative  repetition  is  more 
needed  in  the  middle  of  the  verso  than  at 
its  termination ;  while  short  lines  become 
sharp  and  tripping  if  their  beginning  and  end- 
ing be  too  definitely  marked,  and,  therefore, 
poets  of  good  ear  place  their  alliterative 
echo  in  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  line  in- 
stead of  at  the  end  of  the  same  verse.  Of 
this  the  following  stanza  from  In  Memoriam 
affords  a  good  specimen  :  — 

«•  Dip  down  upon  the  Northern  shore 

Oh  sweet  new  year  dclaving  long  ; 
Thou  dost  expectant  Nature  wrong 
Delaying  long,  delay  no  more." 

It  would  require  a  tedious  analysis  to  indi- 
cate all  the  alliterative  l)eauty  of  this  passage 
in  which  the  sounds  of  d  and  n  and  /arc  won- 
drously  interlinked,  ^'ot  we  think  it  incon- 
trovertible that  the  alliterative  strueture  of 
the  first  couplet  is  more  harmonious  than  that 
of  the  second,  owing  to  its  greater  subtlety. 
One  more  point  in  the  use  of  alliteration 
must  be  mentioned,  which  is,  the  effect  of 
consonants  at  the  end  of  words.  When  they 
occur  before  vowels,  their  jKjwer  is  increased, 
for  then  they  have  nearly  the  same  S4)und  as 
if  they  stood  at  the  U'ginning  of  the  word 
which  follows.  A  single  instance  will  illus- 
trate our  meaning  better  than  much  explana- 
tion.    In  the  line — 

*•  Come  into  the  ganlcn,  Maud,'* 

there  is  no  direct  alliteration.  Its  fluency 
depends  upon  its  open  vowels,  in  a  great 
measure  ;  but  the  final  m  of  cornc  is  echoed  in 
Maud,  and  these  two  sounds  seem  to  bind  the 
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whole  verse  into  unity.  It  is  impossible  here 
to  do  more  than  indicate  the  value  of  liquids, 
whether  alliterative  or  not,  in  giving  ease 
and  swiftness  to  the  flow  of  words;  or  to 
dwell  upon  the  curious  affinity  which  some 
letters  manifest  for  one  another  .and  whence 
are  derived  the  semi-alterations  of  b  and  p  and 
of  I  and  d,  etc. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  what  we  termed  as- 
sonance. This  chiefly  consists  in  the  use  of 
open  vowels,  and  for  this  reason  all  the  most 
Imrmonious  passages  of  prose  or  verse  abound 
in  o*s  and  a'e.  On  this  depend  the  full-voice 
and  flowing  harmonies  of  the  Dorian  Hexam- 
eter ;  and  this  gives  more  grace  to  the  open- 
ing of  Coleridge *s  Kubla  Khan  than  even  its 
profuse  alliteration.  When  the  successions 
of  similar  consonants  and  vowels  are  propealy 
interwoven,  we  derive  the  most  exquisite 
pleasure  that  the  sound  of  language  can 
oonvey.  This  charm,  for  instance,  pervades 
such  lines  as — 

**  Lancelot,  or  Pdleas,  <rr  Pellenore/' 

and  that  paasage^f  the  Paradise  2r05^which 

begins — 

••  Anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders —  *' 

where  sound  succeeds  to  sound  in  mazes  like 
the  labyrinthine  rhymes  of  Dantd's  Comedy; 
nor  is  the  voice  or  car  fatigued  by  qidcluind 
clipping  repetitions. 

Hitlicrto,  we  have  drawn  our  illustrations 
only  from  vert^c.  But  the  same  analysis  may 
be  applird  to  all  prose  writing  of  the  higher 
sort  which  pretends  to  any  rhythmic  move- 
ment and  melodious  sound.  As  the  structure 
of  prot*e,  however,  is  far  less  regular,  though 
often  more  complex,  than  that  of  verse,  so 
also  the  alliteration  and  assonance  which  may 
infallibly  I)c  detected  in  its  periods  as  soon  as 
they  become  harmonious  are  sometimes  more 
difficult  to  trace.  A  rhyme  or  a  jingling  ca- 
dence is  instantly  perceived  in  prose  writing. 


and  in  like  manner  nothing  xesefmbling  di 
vulgar  alliteration  can  bo  endured.  It;  is  odf 
the  more  subtle  kind  which  yieldB  any  pk» 
nre  in  the  month  of  an  orator  or  a  phil» 
opher.  The  following  sentenee  Irom  Sr 
Thomas  Browne,  who  is  oonfesBedly  one  d 
our  most  musical  prose  writers,  wUl  provBll 
what  extent  the  harmonies  of  aaaonanoe  ni 
alliteration  may  be  employed  upon  the  gm^ 
est  Bubje(^ : — 

"  Et^en  that  vulgarand  tavern  maeie  whidi 
iTiakes  one  f?ian  merry,  another  mad,  winkm  I 
in  me  a  <2eep/it  of  cicvotion,  and  a  profimui 
contemplation  of  the/irst  oompoBer." 

We  have  marked  some  of  the  oonsonante  ii 

italics  to  show  how  complex  and  intermmi 

is  the  alliterative  structure  of  this 

The  sentence  falls  naturally  into  two 

In  the  first  the  assonance  of  a  is  predoah 

nant,  in  the  second  the  assonance  of  o. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  done  no  man 
than  vaguely  indicate  two  elements  in  tht 
music  of  language.  It  is  dear  that  tiMj 
by  no  means  constitute  all  or  the  greater  psii 
of  this  music,  which,  like  that  of  sound,  it  a 
perfect  and  organic  whole,  incapable  of  di^ 
integration  into  harmony,  melody,  tiBM^ 
phrase,  and  rhythm,  except  for  the  purpotB 
of  analysis.  Indeed,  too  great  dependenoo 
on  their  aid,  as  we  have  seen,  will  lead  a  poet 
into  fantastic  and  tedious  extravagance.  Hb 
should  not  think  of  them  in  the  process  of 
composition,  but  trust  to  his  ear ;  for  if  }m 
can  beat  out  any  music  at  all,  ho  may  bo 
sure  that  none  will  come  without  a  certain 
proportion  of  both  assonance  and  alliteration. 
To  know  how  to  use  them  justly,  and  how  to 
help  a  halting  sentence  by  their  aid  during 
the  process  of  correction,  is  almost  as  impoc^ 
tant  to  good  writing  as  an  ear  for  the  proper 
collocation  of  short  and  long  sentences  hi  a 
paragraph,  or  of  short  and  long  words  in  a 
sentence,  or  for  the  avoidance  of  disagreoabls 
sibilations  and  teeth- breaking  knots  of 
sonantal  sounds. 


THE    SOUTH    NOT 

*  THE  SOUTH  NOT  ABLE  TO  STAND. 

P?^t»n  the  Army  and  Navy  Croxettej  the  aooepted 
'  British  military  organ,  of  the  15th  of  AagaBt, 
f  chiefly  conducted  by  W.  H.  RobmII,  the  former 
»  correspondent  of  the  T^ime*.] 

What  use,  then,  is  there  in  propbesTing 
or  speculating,  in  view  of  the  facto  before  our 
^yce?  ThctJe  facts  are,  the  retreat  of  Lee  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Richmond,  afler  a  disas- 
trous attempt  on  Pennsylvania,  founded,  it 
appears,  on  a  miscalculation  of  the  resources 
of  the  Confederate  Government  in  men,  and 
the  consequent  re-occupation  by  the  Federals 
of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  of  the  line  of 
the  Rappahannock ;  the  complete  possession 
of  the  Mississippi  by  the  Federals,  so  that, 
contrary  to  our  expectations,  trade  has  com- 
menced l)etwcen  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans; 
their  solid  establishment  in  Tennessee,  and 
their  less  tranquil,  but  not  less  secure,  sway 
over  Kentucky ;  their  undisputed  dominancy 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi  itself,  their  ap- 
proach to  the  frontiers  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama ;  their  grip  of  the  seaboard  tightening 
gradually ;  their  strongholds  established  along 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina  and  Soath  Caro- 
lina and  Florida ;  their  cfibctual  severance  of 
the  States  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  from  the  rest 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  their  undisturbed  hold 
of  Missouri.  Add  to  this  catalogue  the  dan- 
ger, very  imminent,  to  Charleston,  Savannah, 
and  Mobile,  of  destruction  or  capture  by  the 
Federal  forces,  and  the  increasing  stringency 
of  the  Federal  blockade — the  vast  losses  of 
men  not  to  be  replaced  on  the  part  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  the  constant  spread  of  Fed- 
eral conquest,  and  it  requires  philosophy, 
metaphysics,  historical  parallels,  and  im- 
mense faith  to  believe  that  the  South  can 
continue  her  resistance  to  the  North  in  the 
field,  or  preserve  her  States  from  the  sway  of 
Washington  pro-consuls.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  in  said  to  be  dissension  in  the  North  ; 
there  certainly  liave  been  rioto  in  some  North- 
ern rities  ;  the  people  will  not  enlist,  and  will 
not  KiifFcr  conscription  to  bo  enforced.  They 
will  ull  be  ruined  by  a  financial  crisis.  The 
war  irf  only  carried  on  by  ♦*  shoddy  contract- 
ors " — very  pilhint  must  they  be — and  politi- 
cians an<l  clergy  —  very  numerous  and  very 
Taliaiit  must  they  be,  too.  The  country  is  so 
vast  that  it  cannot  be  conquered  or  held.  The 
North  is  not  in  earnest,  or  is  tired  of  the  war, 
or  is  corrupt  or  cowardly,  and  only  fighto 
with  L'ish  and  German  bands,  which  wont 
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strike  any  longer;  in  fact,  something  is  to 
take  place,  which  has  certainly  not  yet  taken 
place,  and  which  is  to  undo  the  knot  of  facto 
accomplished  which  is  just  now  pressing  un- 
der the  Soothem  ear. 

Let  us  continue— let  us  stick  now  to  oar 
hard  facto.  In  July,  1861,  after  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  the  boundary  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  as  drawn  by  their  bayoneto  in 
actual  line,  ran  through  the  line  of  the 
Potomac,  the  center  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
center  of  Missouri.  The  Confederates  held 
the  Green  river,  had  camps  at  Columbus,  fron^ 
which  they  threatened  Cairo,  and  encamped 
higher  up  in  Missouri,  held  St.  Louis  itself 
in  alarm ;  they  had  possession  of  every  seaport 
south  of  Baltimore ;  they  had  a  blockade  of 
the  Potomac.  Fort  Pickens  was  the  solitary 
standpost  for  the  Federal  flag  in  Southern 
seas.  The  line  has  now  receded  far  indeed, 
and  to  it  have  marched  up  the  advancing 
Federals.  This  has  been  accomplished,  we 
are  told  at  the  cost  of  an  actual  debt,  on  the 
Ist  of  July,  1863,  of  $1,097,274,350,  or  in 
round  numbers,  of  £219,600,000.  Gold 
stands  at  24  premium  in  New  York ;  in  Rich- 
mond it  is  1100  premium. 


COMPENSATIGNS  OF  THE  'WAR. 

0ns  of  the  compensations  of  the  war,  if  pros- 
ecuted to  righteous  conclusions,  may  be  a  more 
universal  and  deeper  and  truer  sentiment  of  na- 
tionality. This  sentiment  has  been  to  a  large 
extent  wanting  heretofore.  Almost  from  the 
formation  of  the  Union,  sectionalism  has  pre- 
vented us  from  being  one  people.,  Multitudes 
at  the  North  have  really  known  but  little  of 
the  South  ;  whilst  the  immense  majority  ut  tlio 
South  have  been  grossly  deceived  and  sadly 
ignorant  in  regard  to  the  North.  Trade  and 
commerce  and  social  intercommunion  have 
not  prevented  this  unfortunate  alienation  from 
being  carried  so  far  as  to  make  portions  of 
the  country  respectively  as  almost  foreign 
lands.  The  causes  of  this  putting  and  keep- 
ing asunder  have  been  obvious  enough.  The 
intereste  of  ambitious  politicians  and  aristo- 
cratic slaveholders  explain  it.  These  parties 
understood  whence  their  whole  strength  and 
influence  was  obtained.  Accordingly  they 
fostered  a  vicious,  exclusive  local  pride,  urged 
the  doctrine  that  allegiance  was  first  due  to  a 
single  State,  instead  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  claimed  a  virtual  independence  of  the 
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Federal  Government,  whenever  it  interfered 
vnth  their  arrogant  pretensions. 

They  were  able  to  do  this  by  aoting  to- 
gether as  an  oligarchy,  by  keeping  up  a  sys- 
tem of  misrepresentation,  by  appealing  to  the 
fears  of  those  harassed  with  the  system  of 
slavery,  and  by  making  bargains  and  com- 
promises with  mere  partisans,  who  were  kin- 
dred spirits,  in  the  Free  States.  Working 
these  appliances,  they  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing an  isolation  which  separated  their  terri- 
tory from  the  rest  of  the  country  by  a  sort  of 
politico-moral  Chinese  wall.  At  last  they 
overdid  their  work.  They  ventured  upon  an 
attempt  to  split  the  Republic,  and  on  one  of 
its  fragments  to  set  up  a  dominion  of  their 
own.  The  question  was  thus  raised  whether 
the  nation  should  allow  itself  to  be  destroyed, 
to  be  shorn  of  its  strength,  glory,  and  fame, 
and  have  the  fundamental  principles  of  its  or- 
ganization repudiated  on  its  own  soil.  Those 
who  brought  up  the  fearful  issue  recklessly 
appealed  for  its  Kcttlcment  to  the  sword. 

Notwithstanding  the  fearful  instrumentali- 
ties to  which  they  have  resorted,  they  bid  fair 
to  build  rather  than  destroy — to  cement  rather 
than  to  (lisiDtegratc.  They  have  invited  the 
North  down  into  the  South.  They  have 
brought  those  together,  who  otherwise  might 
never  have  met,  for  a  mutual  understanding. 
True,  the  meeting  is  at  first  in  fierce  conflict 
and  as  foes.  But  this  is  not  to  be  the  end  of 
it.  Only  a  small  minority — a  minority  that 
amounts  only  to  a  fortieth  part  of  the  popula- 
tion— in  the  Slave  States,  have  a  strong  per- 
sonal interest  in  this  contest.  The  majority 
are  betrayed  into  it  by  their  own  prejudices 
and  passions,  and  deluded  through  these  by 
unprincipled  and  despotic  leaders.  As  after 
a  fight  the  opposing  combatants  often  lose  an- 
imosity and  fraternize  in  reciprocal  helpful- 
ness, so  will  it  bo  with  this  collision  of  sec- 
tions that  have  been  forced  into  false  relations. 
ThooBands  at  the  South  will  soon  find  out  that 
the  usual  charges  against  the  North  are  the 


vile  lies  of  aroh-oonspiratorSt  aided  by  tte 
equally  vile  misrepresentationB  of  NoribeB 
demagogues.  Thousands  at  the  South  wH 
soon  come  to  understand  that  the  Nortii  ii 
contending  for  nationality,  the  Union,  and  i^ 
publican  freedom,  and  that  slavery  is  the  only 
antagonist  to  these,  as  it  is  used  by  ambitioiil 
politicians. 

Thousands  at  the  South  are  beginning  to 
comprehend  what  the  one  obstacle  is  to  tbclr 
amicably  rivalling  the  Free  States  in  popok- 
tion,  prosperity,  and  all  that  ennobles  com- 
monwealths. They  are  studying  oontrasti 
and  instituting  comparisons.  The  result  of 
this  will  be  a  greater  devotion  to  the  unity  of 
the  republic  and  a  conviction  that  in  that 
unity  they  are  to  be  themselves  strong.  Slav- 
ery is  not  only  on  trial, — it  is  already  doomed. 
With  the  passing  away  of  that,  the  partitioo 
wall  falls ;  and  concord  and  harmony  are  eon 
to  come  sooner  or  later.  All  fear  of  the  per- 
manence of  bitter  hatred  is  absurd.  Annihi- 
late the  despotism  of  the  slave  popper,  and 
those  whom  it  has  kept  under  its  iron  nde 
will  speedily  read  its  rc»d  character,  and  leani 
that  the  vrar  it  began  to  vrage  to  increase  iti 
dominion  vras^overruled  to  be  a  war  for  their 
deliverance. 

Add  to  these  considerations,  that  the  East- 
em,  Western,  and  Middle  States  have  been 
struggling  side  by  side,  that  the  Pacific  shors 
has  sent  .men  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  men  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  for  one 
flag,  one  country,  and  one  equal,  just,  and 
free  Government,  and  it  requires  no  gift  of 
prophesy  to  foretell  how  much  stronger  and 
purer  than  ever  before  will  be  the  sentiment 
of  nationality.  The  war-path  will  thus  pror^S 
to  be  the  way  of  wisdom  and  the  road  to  aa 
honorable  peace.  Nothing  to-day  postpones 
the  grandest  concord  except  the  autocracy  of 
the  slave  power,  and  the  selfish,  sordid  party- 
spirit,  that  is  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  to 
mere  party  ascendency. — Boston  Transcript^ 
22.  Sept. 
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THE  ANGEL  IN  GAMP.  | 

t  From  old  St.  Paul  till  now, 

"  Of  honorable  women  not  a  few 

i  Have  left  tbeir  golden  ease  in  loYe  to  do 

I  The  saintly  work  that  Christlikfl  .hearts  pazsci& 

And  snch  an  one  art  thou,  Qod's  fair  apostle, 
Bearing  hus  love  in  war*s  horrible  train  ; 
Thy  blessed  feet  follow  his  ghastlv  pain^ 
And  misery,  and  death,  wiSioat  disdain. 

To  one  borne  fVx)m  the  sullen  battle's  roar; 
Dearer  the  greeting  of  thy  gentle  eyes, 
l^hen  he  aweary,  torn,  and  bleeding,  lies, 
Than  all  the  glory  that  the  yictors  priie. 

When  peace  shall  oome,.  andJiomes  shall  «mile 

again, 
A  thousand  soldier-hearts  in  Northern  climes 
Shall  tell  their  little  children  with  their  rhymes. 
Of  thfi^weet  saint  who  blessed  the  old  wuvtimes. 


TIIE  IIERCyS  MOTHER. 

Wrra  what  quick  thronging  hopes,  what  Irishes 
wild, 

The  mother,  gazing  on  her  first4x>m  son, 
Dreams  of  a  glorious  future  for  her  child; 

A  goal  of  triumph  for  the  race  begun! 

The  world's  new  saviour  lies  in  quite  sleep* 
Clasped  to  a  heart  that  knows  no  fbir  or  care; 

Upward  those  little  feet  their  way  shall  keep. 
Nor  sin  nor  sorrow  taint  the  mountain  air. 

O  weeping  mother  of  that  Island  home! 

That  home  eo  beautiful,  so  desolate! 
All  that  thou  could'st  have  dreamed  or  prayed  is 
come; 
All  that  thou  could'st  haTe  aaked  is  given  by 
fate. 

Would*st  thou  the  hero's  crown,  the  martyr*B 
palm  ? 
The  saintly  aureole,  loYe*s  myrtle  wreath  T 
All  rest  with  that  brave  hand,  that  brow,  whose 
calm 
Told  of  the  steadfast  fkith  that  dwelt  beneath. 

He  sleeps  with  those  he  loved  and  died  to  save  ! 

O  land  of  youthful  heroes!  hast  thou  known 
A  purer  sacrifice  T  a  nobler  grave? 

A  heart  more  singly  true,  or  more  thine  own? 

Ah,  not  in  vain  thy  children  die  for  thee! 

Youth,  benuty,  genius  in  the  gulf  are  cast. 
That  yawnH  l>oforc  the  footsteps  of  the  firee; 

And  the  best  sacrifice  is  still  the  hist 

O  mother  of  the  soldier  of  the  cross! 

Weep  not  with  bitter  tears  thy  fi&Uen  son; 
Let  faith  and  hope  shed  radiance  on  tbr  loss. 

And  wait  the  Future  that  his  blood  has  won. 

— JVeir  Forik  TrilmfU. 


"MORE  LIGHT." 

^^MoBE  light!  more  light!  **  when  sunset  hioeQ 
are  steeping 

All  heaven  and  earth  in  waves  of  living  light. 
And  Silence  o'er  creation  calmly  creeping. 

With  lifted  fingers  whispers  her  go(xl-night 

<'More  light!  more  light!"  when  dawn's  soft 
golden  tresses. 
Blown  through  the  sky.  proclaim  the  vigil  o'er. 
And  rosy,  to  the  zephyr's  sweet  caresses, 
Aurora  smiles  torough  Heaven's  half-opened 
door. 

'*  More  light!  more  light! "   when  donbt  with 
iron  fingers. 
Has  fastened  on  the  ardent  living  soul. 
**  More  light! "  to  cheer  the  heart  where  lore  yet 
lingers. 
And  point  thcway  that  f^th.  may  find  the  goal. 

"More  light!"  when  from  the  rugged  road  of 
duty, 
The  tempter  with  his  lures  would  lead  astray, 
"More  light!"  to  sweep  the  mask  of  joyud 
beauty 
From  promises  which  wile  but  to  betray. 

**  More  light! "  when  from  the  hekrt  the  hope^ 
most  cherished 
Goes  out  in  deepest  darkness  and  despair. 
"More   light! "  to  live  when  life's  desire  has 
perished, 
And  Heaven  seems  to  close  against  onr  prayer. 

"  More  light!  "  upon  the  page  so  full  of  wonder^ 
Which  God's  great  gracious  love  to  man  haa 
given; 
That  through  the  jeil  which  Christ,  has  rent 
asunder 
The  light  may  stream  tOoshow  the  path  to 
Heaven. 

"  More  light!  "  for  dying  eyes  when  <«anlight 
fails  them. 
And  all  creation  quivers  to  the  sight, 
"  More  light!  "— O  God  !  Thy  light  alone  arails 
them, 
Amy  XV'  idlt  give  it,  for  Thou  art  the  Li^ 

— Temple  JBar. 


THE   CRIMSON   TREE. 

I  PASSED  through  the  woods  one  Autumn  di^. 

And  watched  the  flashing  glory 
Of  oak  and  walnut  and  maple  and  fir. 

And  heeded  their  saddenmg  story. 
The  sermon  they  preached  was  searohlng-  and 
deep, 

But  the  beauty  of  their  strain. 
The  glittering  hues  on  the  mountain  steep. 

Hushed  the  troubled  thoughts  again. 
Picture  worthy  of  artist  divine, 

Where  splendor  heaped  on  splendor, 
Where  lightness  with  dark,  where  sombre  with 

Where  rocks  and  lealkge  tender, 
Where  blue  and  green,  and  golden,  and  brown* 
Melt  into  an  aitist's  dream. 
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And  this  pictured  temple,  myriad  huod, 

Reared  on  tlie  faded  sod. 
Made  me  inwardly  murmur,  in  acocnts  subdued^ 

**  Its  Builder  and  Maker  ia  God.*' 
As  I  looked,  I  saw  the  color  of  blood. 

One  tree  with  crimson  dye 
Beached  upward  above  the  colored  flood. 

And  touched  the  gentle  sky. 
Tet  'twas  a  hue  from  God's  own  hand. 

His  touch  had  set  it  there, 
Who  could  never  impose  on  himself  command 

To  mar  a  dream  so  fair. 

• 

And  so  when  I  look  on  another  scene. 

The  blessings  of  Home  and  Land, 
The  flashing,  golden,  myriad  tints, 

The  splendors  on  every  hand, 
And  see  the  solemn  crimson  of  blood. 

It  blends  with  the  flashing  glory. 
And  God's  own  pencil  throws  a  flood 

Of  light  on  the  saddening  storv. 
And  though  we  sometimes  sit  and  weep 

At  crimsoned  waters  flowing. 
At  the  crimsoned  leaves  on  the  mountain  side. 

At  the  crimson  sod  slow  growing, 
Tet  this  blending  of  tints,  this  sombre  with  gay, 

Reveals  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
And  we  gladly,  and  yet  all  solemnly  say, 

Tta  M.'ikp.r  andJiuilder  is  God. 

— Springfield  Republican, 


JESSIES   SOITG. 

When  the  dimpled  water  slippeth. 

Full  of  laughter  on  its  way. 
And  her  wing  the  wagtail  dippeth. 

Running  by  the  brink  at  plav; 
When  the  poplar  leaves  atremble 

Turn  their  edges  to  the  light, 
And  the  far  up  clouds  resemble 

Veins  of  gaze  most  clear  and  white; 
And  the  sunbeams  fall  and  flatter, 

Woodland  moss  and  branches  crown. 
And  the  glossy  finches  chatter 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down  : 
Hftvmg  music  of  her  own. 

On  the  grass  through  meadows  wending. 
It  is  sweet  to  walk  alone. 

When  the  falling  waters  ntter 

Something  mournful  on  their  way. 
And  departing  swallows  flutter, 

Takmg  leave  of  bank  and  brea; 
When  the  chaffinch  idly  sitteth 

With  her  mate  upon  the  sheaves. 
And  the  wistful  robbin  fliUeth 

Over  beds  of  yellow  leaves; 
When  the  clouds,  like  ghosts  that  pcmdcnr 

Evil  fate  float  by  and  frown. 
And  the  listless  wind  doth  wander 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down : 
Though  the  heart  be  not  attending 

Having  sorrows  of  her  own. 
Through  the  fields  and  fallowB^weDdin;;^, 

It  is  sad  to  walk  alone. 

JjUH  IVQILOW. 


MEXICO  AND  M0KBOB. 

An  Emperor  of  Mexico! 
Jerusalem!    Now  here's  a  go. 
Oh,  ho!    Napoleon's  toe. 
Darned  if  he  han't  kicked  down  MmmMi 
An.JEmperor,  etc 

With  mouths  of  fire,  whilst,  North  and  Son] 
We  stands  a  blazen,  mouth  to  mouth. 
That  Cuss  out  there,,  he  bones  the  pnji 
Takes  Mexkio  right  slick  away. 
An  Emperor,  eto. 

Now -what  on  airth  we  are  to  da 
In  this  here  fix,  I  wish  I  knew, 
'Cause  why,  we're  dealing  witli  a  hand 
That  won't  no  sort  of  nonsense  stand. 
An  Emperor,  etc 

Them  French,  as  fights  for  an  idee. 
Ain't  got  much  scruples  more  than  ire 
Of  plungin  into  all-tired  strife; 
Don't  much  more  valley  human  lifisi. 
An  Emperor,  etc 

Bloodshed  they  no  ways  don't  abhor; 
You  han't  to  kick  them  into  war. 
But  shake  your  fist,  that  will  suffice; 
They  won't  let  you  insult  'em  twioeu 
An  Emperor,  etc 

John  BnlThe'll  stand  'most  any  sarse; 
Tou  can't  provoke  his  dander,  scarce  i 
Old  fool,  so  bent  on  actin  right. 
Till  you  quite  kick  him  he  wontjfight. 
An  Emperor,  etc. 

So  then,  as  Mexico 's  gone  gooee. 
And  wakin  snakes  it  ain't  no  use. 
Agin  old  Bull  let's  vengeance  vow. 
And  take  no  action  else  jest  now. 
An^^Imperor,  ate. 


VARIETY. 

UNIS  BT  ▲  TOUNO  LiJ>T. 

When  I  regard  that  plumage  gay. 

By  Nature's  bounty  all  conferred, 
I  often  feel  disposed  to  say 

Would  I  were  clothed  as  yonder  bird  1 
But  oh,  that  moulting  !    To  appear 

In  dishabille  until  'twas  o'er. 
To  get  a  dress  but  once  a  year. 

And  wear  one  fashion  evermore ! 
When  I  consider  all  those  things, 

I  check  the  wish  that  seems  absurd. 
And  sigh  no  more  for  golden  wings  : 

I'd  not  be  dothed  like  yonder  bird. 

--Punek. 
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50  THE    soldier's    GRIEF.- 

THE  SOLDIER'S  GRIEF. 

•*  How  is  grown  my  little  lady  ?  " — 

'Tis  a  soldier  from  the  wars. 
Bearing  honors  on  his  bosom. 

And  the  marks  of  battle-scars — 

"  Daughter  of  my  worthy  master, 

Whom  I  left  four  yeare  ago, 
When  I  went  to  join  my  army 

In  the  smiting  of  the  foe  7 

•*  Makes  she  still  the  daylight  brighter. 
As  she  bounds  along  the  lawn, 

With  the  laughter  of  the  joy-bells. 
And  the  motion  of  the  fawn  7 

"  Come  the  children  from  the  village 
Still  with  homage  to  their  queen. 

Learning  goodness  from  her  actions, 
Learning  graces  from  her  mien  7 

"  Do  the  old  men  stand  to  bless  her, 
And  the  young  men  stand  to  pray 

For  a  wife  but  half  as  lovely. 
Ere  their  youth  be  passed  away  7 

"  How  I  long  to  tell  her  stories 
Of  the  marching  and  the  strife  ; 

And  to  see  her  melt  with  pity 

For  the  soldier's  harrassed  life  ! — 

•*  Long  to  give  her  bauble  treasures 

That  I  gathered  in  the  East, 
And  the  fruits  of  southern  vineyards 

That  are  crowning  of  a  feast ! 

*•  But  perhaps  she's  now  a  woman. 

With  a  stately  gait  of  pride. 
And  a  haughty  husband  wears  her 

Jeweled  at  his  rigid  side : 

•*  Not  remembering  the  roses 
That  I  wreathed  for  her  fiir  haur, 

When  wo  roamed  along  the  valleys. 
Gladder  than  the  gladdest  there  : 

Not  remembering  the  tcar-tlrops 
That  were  standing  in  her  eyes. 

When  she  decked  my  gun  with  ribbons, 
Whispering  the  fiist  good-byes. 

•*  0  my  gossip,  tell  me  quickly. 
Shall  I  fuid  her  still  tlie  same, 

Setting  roughest  things  to  music, 

When  she  speaks  my  humble  name7" 

**  Soldier,  simple-hearted  soldier. 
Home  returned  from  the  wars, 

I  must  give  the  wouHding  deeper 
Than  thy  many  battle-scars. 

**  Yonder,  where  the  sun  is  making 
Folding  shjuJows  round  the  trees  ; 

Yonder,  where  tho  grass  is  growing 
Damp  and  tangled  under  these  ; 

•*  Yonder,  where  the  frightened  woodquest 
In  among  the  branches  shoots ; 
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Where  tho  happy  Iambs  are  boundizig 
0*er  the  aged,  knotty  roots  ; 

«« Where  the  ttiistle  sheds  the  silTer 

Of  its  tresses  on  the  air. 
And  the  bramble  gives  a  shelter 

To  the  weary-footed  hare  ; — 

•*  There  the  lovely  little  maiden. 
As  you  knew  her,  is  at  rest ; 

For  the  cruel  Death,  last  summer. 
Laid  bis  hand  upon  her  breast" 

— Household  WortU. 
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Thet  have  sent  me  the  sword  that  mj  brave  boj 
wore 
On  the  field  of  his  young  renown — 
On  the  last  red  field,  where  his  fate  was  sealed. 
And  the  sun  of  his  days  went  down. 
Away  with  tears 

That  arc  blinding  me  so  ; 
There  is  joy  in  his  years, 
Though  his  young  head  be  low  ; 
And  I'll  gaze  with  a  solemn  delight  evermore. 
On  the  sword  that  my  brave  boy  wore. 

'Twas  for  freedom  and  home  that  I  gave  him 
away. 
Like  the  sons  of  his  race  of  old  ;  v 

And  though,  aged  and  gray,  I  am  childless  this 
day — 
He  is  dearer,  a  thousand-fold. 

There's  a  glory  above  him 

To  hallow  his  name — 
A  land  that  will  love  him 
Who  died  for  its  fame  ; 
And  a  solace  will  shine,  when  my  old  heart  Is  aove. 
Round  the  sword  that  my  brave  boy  wore. 

All  so  noble,  so  true — how  they  stood,  how  thej  ftQ 

In  the  battle,  the  plague,  and  the  cold  ; 
Oh,  as  bravely  and  well  as  e'er  story  could  tell 
Of  the  flowers  of  the  heroes  of  old. 
Like  a  sword  through  the  foe 

Was  that  fearful  attack, 

That,  so  bright  ere  the  blow, 

Comes  80  bloodily  back  ; 

And,  foremost  among  them  his  colors  he  bor^~ 

And  here  is  the  sword  that  my  brave  boy  wore. 

It  was  kind  of  his  comrades,  yo  know  not  how 
kind  ; 
It  is  more  than  the  Indies  to  me  ; 
Ye  know  not  how  kind  and  how  steadfast  of  mind 
The  soldier  to  sorrow  cjvu  be. 

They  knew  well  how  lonely — 

How  grievously  wrung. 
Is  the  heart  that  its  only 
Love  losers  so  young  ; 
And  they  closed  his  dark  eye  when  the  battle 

o'er. 
And  sent  his  old  father  the  sword  that  he  wore. 
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From  The  Corahill  Magazine. 
HEINRICH    HEINE, 

"  I  KNOW  not  if  I  deeervc  that  a  laurel- 
wreath  should  one  day  be  laid  on  my  coffin. 
Poetry,  dearly  as  I  have  loved  it,  has  always 
been  to  me  but  a  divine  plaything.  I  have 
never  attached  any  great  value  to  poetical 
fame  ;  and  I  trouble  myself  very  little 
whether  people  praise  my  verses  or  blame 
them.  But  lay  on  my  coffin  a  sword:  for  I 
was  a  bravo  soldier  in  the  war  of  liberation 
of  humanity." 

Ucine  had  his  full  share  of  love  of  fame, 
and  «ared  quite  as  much  as  his  brethren  of 
the  genus  irritabile  whether  people  praised 
his  verses  or  blamed  them.  And  he  was  very 
little  of  a  hero.  Posterity  will  certainly  dec- 
orate his  tomb  with  the  emblem  of  the  lau- 
rel rather  than  with  the  emblem  of  the  sword. 
Still,  for  his  contemporaries,  for  us,  for  the 
Europe  of  the  present  century,  he  is  signifi- 
cant chiefly  for  the  reason  which  he  himself 
in  the  words  just  quoted  assigns.  He  is  sig- 
nificant because  he  was,  if  not  pre-ebinently 
a  brave,  yet  a  brilliant,  a  most  effective  sol- 
dier in  the  war  of  liberation  of  humanity. 

To  ascertain  the  master  current  in  the  lit- 
erature of  un  epoch,  and  to  distinguish  this 
from  all  minor  currents,  is  the  critic's  high- 
est function ;  in  discharging  it  he  shows 
how  far  he  possesses  the  most  indispensable 
quality  of  his  office — justness  of  spirit.  The 
living  writer  who  has  done  most  to  make 
England  acquainted  with  German  authors,  a 
man  of  genius,  but  to  whom  precisely  this 
one  quality  of  justness  of  spirit  is  {perhaps 
wanting,— I  mean  Mr.  Carlyle, — seems  to 
me  in  the  result  of  his  labors  on  German  lit- 
erature to  afford  a  proof  how  very  necessary 
to  the  critic  this  quality  is.  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  8p<)ken  admirably  of  Goethe  ;  but  then 
Goethe  stands  })efore  all  men's  eyes,  the  man- 
ifest centre  of  German  literature  :  and  from 
this  central  source  many  rivers  flow.  "Which 
of  these  rivers  is  the  main  stream  ?  which  of 
the  courses  of  spirit  which  we  see  active  in 
Goethe  is  the  course  which  will  most  influ- 
ence the  future,  and  attract  and  be  continued 
by  the  most  powerful  of  Goethe's  successors? 
—  that  in  the  question.  Mr.  Carlyle  at- 
taches, it  seems  to  me,  far  too  much  impor- 
tance to  the  romantic  school  of  Germany  — 
Tieck,  Novalis,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  —  and 
gives  to  those  writers,  really  gifted  as  two, 
at  any  rate,  of  them  are,  an  undae  prom- 


inence. These  writers,  and  others  with  aims 
and  a  general  tendency  the  same  as  theirs, 
are  not  the  real  inheritors  and  continuators 
of  Goethe's  power ;  the  current  of  their  ac- 
tivity is  not  tho  main  current  of  German 
literature  after  Goethe.  Far  more  in  Heine's 
works  flows  this  main  current ;  Heine,  far 
more  than  Tieck  or  Jean  Paul  Kicliter,  is 
the  continuator  of  that  which,  in  Goethe's 
varied  activity,  is  tho  most  powerful  and 
vital ;  on  Heine,  of  all  German  authors  who 
survived  Goethe,  incomparably  the  largest 
portion  of  Goethe's  mantle  fell.  I  do  not 
forget  that  when  Mr.  Carlye  was  dealing 
with  German  literature,  Heine,  though  he 
was  clearly  risen  above  the  horizon,  had  not 
shone  forth  with  all  his  strength  ;  I  do  not 
forget,  too,  that  after  ten  or  twenty  years 
many  things  may  come  out  plain  before  the 
critic  which  before  were  hard  to  be  discerned 
by  him  ;  and  assuredly  no  one  would  dream 
of  imputing  it  as  a  fault  to  Mr.  Carlyle  that 
twenty  years  ago  he  mistook  the  central  cur- 
rent in  German  literature,  overlooked  the 
rising  Heine,  and  attached  undue  importance 
to  that  romantic  school  which  Heine  was  to 
destroy  ;  one  may  rather  note  it  as  n  misfor- 
tune, sent  perhaps  as  a  delicate  chastisement 
to  a  critic,  who  —  man  of  genius  as  he  is,  and 
no  one  recognizes  his  genius  more  admiringly 
than  I  do  —  has,  for  the  functions  of  the 
critic,  a  little  too  much  of  tho  self-will  and 
eccentricity  of  a  genuine  son  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

Heine  is  noteworthy,  because  ho  is  the 
most  important  German  successor  and  con- 
tinuator of  Groethe  in  Goethe's  most  im- 
pf>rtant  line  of  activity.  And  which  of 
Goethe's  lines  of  activity  is  this?  His  line 
of  activity  as  **  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  liber- 
ation of  humanity." 

Heine  himself  would  hardlv  have  admitted 
this  aflAiation,  though  he  was  far  t(X)  power- 
ful-minded a  man  to  decry,  with  some  of  the 
vulgar  German  liberals,  Goethe's  genius. 
**  The  wind  of  the  Paris  Revolution,"  he 
writes  after  the  three  days  of  18?,0.  **  blew 
about  the  candles  a  little  in  the  dark  night 
of  Germany,  so  that  the  red  curtains  of  a 
German  throne  or  two  caught  fire ;  but  the 
old  watchmen,  who  do  the  police  of  the  Ger- 
man kingdoms,  are  already  liringing  out  the 
fire-engines,  and  will  keep  the  candles  closer 
snuffed  for  the  future.  Poor,  fast-bound 
German    people,  lose  not  all  heart  in  thy 
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bonds !  The  fashionable  coating  of  ice  melts 
off  from  my  heart,  my  soul  quivers  and  my 
eyes  burn,  and  that  is  a  disadvantageous  state 
of  things  for  a  writer,  who  should  control 
his  subject-matter  and  keep  himself  beauti- 
fully objective,  as  the  artistic  school  would 
have  us,  and  as  Goethe  has  done ;  he  has 
come  to  be  eighty  years  old  doing  this,  and 
minister,  and  in  good  condition  —  poor  Ger- 
man people  !  that  is  thy  greatest  man  !  " 

But  hear  Goethe  himself:  **  If  I  were  to 
say  what  I  had  really  been  to  the  Germans 
in  general,  and  to  the  young  German  poets 
in  ]^)articular,  I  should  say  I  had  been  their 
Liberator.^'' 

Modern  times  find  themselves  with  an  im- 
mcuBe  systera  of  institutions,  established 
facts,  accredited  dogmas,  customs,  rules, 
which  have  come  to  them  from  times  not 
modern.  In  this  system  their  life  has  to  be 
carried  forward,  yet  they  have  a  sense  that 
this  system  is  not  of  their  own  creation,  that 
it  by  no  means  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
wants  of  their  actual  life,  that,  for  them,  it 
is  customary,  not  rational. 

The  awakening  of  this  sense  is  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  modern  spirit.  The  modern  spirit 
is  now  awake  almost  everywhere  ;  the  sense 
of  want  of  correspondence  lietween  the  forms 
of  modern  Europe  and  its  spirit,  between  the 
new  wine  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  and  the  old  bottles  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  or  even  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth,  almost  every  one 
now  perceives  :  it  is  no  longer  dangerous  to 
aiBrm  that  this  want  of  correspondence  ex- 
ists ;  people  are  even  Ix'ginning  to  he  shy  of 
denvin;;  it.  To  remove  this  want  of  corres- 
pondenre  is  beginning  to  be  the  settled  en- 
deavor of  most  persons  of  good  sense.  Dis- 
solvents of  the  European  system  of  dominant 
ideas  and  facts  we  must  all  Ijc,  all  of  us  who 
have  any  power  of  working  ;  what  we  have 
to  study  is  that  wo  may  not  ho  acrid  dissolv- 
ents of  it. 

And  how  did  G(X»tlie,  that  grand  dissolvent 
in  an  age  when  there  were  fewer  of  them 
than  at  pri?S(?nt,  proceed  in  his  task  of  disso- 
lution, of  liberation  of  the  modern  European 
from  t!iL'  old  routine?  He  shall  tell  us  hiiii- 
Bclf.  **  Through  me  the  (»erinan  poets  have 
become  aware  that,  as  man  must  live  from 
withiu  outwards,  so  the  artist  must  work 
from  within  outwards,  seeing  that,  make 
what  contortions  he  will,  he  can  only  bring 


to  light  his  own  individaalitj.  I  can  detilj 
mark  where  this  influence  of  mino  has  made 
itself  felt ;  there  arises  out  of  it  a  kind  of 
poetry  of  nature,  and  only  in  this  way  it  it 
possible  to  be  original." 

My  voice  shall  never  be  joined  to  thoie 
which  decry  Goethe,  and  if  it  is  said  that  tbe 
foregoing  is  a  lame  and  impotent  oonclom 
to  Goethe*8  declaration  that  he  had  hcen  tlie 
liberator  of  the  Germans  in  general,  and  of 
the  young  German  poets  in  particular,  I  mt 
it  is  not.  Goethe's  profound,  imperturbable 
naturalism  is  absolutely  fatal  to  all  roatine 
thinking ;  he  puts  the  standard,  once  fortD, 
inside  every  man  instead  of  outside  hia; 
when  he  is  told,  such  a  thing  must  be  so, 
there  is  immense  authority  and  custom  in 
favor  of  its  being  so,  it  has  been  held  tobeio 
for  a  thousand  years,  he  answers  with  Olym- 
pian politeness,  **  But  is  it  so?  is  it  so  to 
im?"*^  Notliing  could  be  more  reallj  subm^ 
sive  of  the  foundations  on  which  the  old  Eo- 
ropean  order  rested  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked 
that  no  persons  are  so  radically  detached  fna 
this  order,  no  persons  so  thoroughly  moden, 
as  those  who  have  felt  Goethe's  influence  moit 
deeply.  If  it  is  said  that  Goethe  professes  to 
have  in  this  way  deeply  influenccKi  but  a  few 
persons,  and  those  persons  poets,  one  mtj 
answer  that  he  could  have  taken  no  better 
way  to  secure,  in  the  end,  the  car  of  tin 
world  ;  for  poetry  is  simply  the  most  beaoti- 
ful,  impressive,  and  widely  efiective  modecf 
saying  things,  and  hence  its  importaoee. 
Nevertheless  the  process  of  liberation,  ai 
(Joethe  worked  it,  though  sure,  is  undoabt- 
edly  slow ;  he  came,  as  Heine  says,  to  l« 
eighty  years  old  in  thus  working  it,  and  tl 
the  end  of  that  time  the  old  Middlc-A;*o  mt- 
chine  was  still  creaking  on,  the  thirty  G€^ 
man  courts  and  their  chamberlains  subsisted 
in  all  their  glory  ;  Goethe  himself  wasamb- 
ister,  and  the  vinible  triumph  of  the  niodeni 
spirit  over  prescription  and  routine  seemed 
as  far  off  as  ever.  It  was  the  year  1830 ;  tbe 
German  sovereigns  had  passed  the  prrocdiiig 
fifteen  years  in  breaking  the  pnmiiHi^sof  free* 
dom  they  had  made  to  their  subjects  whet 
they  wanted  their  help  in  the  final  struggle 
witli  Napoleon.  Great  events  were  happen- 
inii;  in  Era  nee ;  the  revolution,  defeated  ii 
ISl'),  had  arisen  from  its  defeat,  and  mi 
wre^=tiIlg  from  its  adversaries  the  poiRf* 
Ileiiirieli  Heine,  a  young  man  of  genius,  boll 
at  Hamburg,  with  all  the  culture  of  GrenDttift 
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but  by  race  a  Jew ;  with  wann  Bjmpathies 
for  France,  whose  revolution  had  given  to  his 
race  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  whose  rule 
had  been,  as  is  well  known,  popular  in  the 
Rhine  provinces,  where  be  passed  his  jouth  ; 
with  a  passionate  admiration  for  the  great 
French  emperor,  with  a  passionate  contempt 
for  the  sovereigns  who  had  overthrown  him, 
for  their  agents,  and  for  their  policy — Ilcin- 
rich  Heine  was  in  1830  in  no  humor  for  any 
Buch  gradual  process  of  liberation  from  the 
old  order  of  things  as  that  which' Goethe  had 
followed.  His  counsel  was  for  open  war. 
With  that  terrible  modern  weapon,  the  pen, 
in  his  hand,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  oue  fierce  battle.  Whatwai.Uhat  bat- 
tle ?  the  reader  will  ask.  It  was  a  life  and 
death  battle  with  Philistinism. 

Philistinism — we  have  not  the  expression 
in  Engiinh.  Perhaps  we  have  not  the  word 
because  we  have  so  much  of  the  thing.  At 
Soli,  I  imagine,  they  did  not  talk  of  solecisms ; 
and  here,  at  the  very  head-quarters  of  Goli- 
ath, nobody  talks  of  Philistinism.  The  French 
have  adopted  the  term  epicier,  grocer,  to  des- 
ignate the  sort  of  being  whom  the  Germans 
designate  by  the  term  Philistine ;  but  the 
French  term — besides  that  it  casts  a  slur  upon 
a  reKpectable  class,  composed  of  living  and 
susceptible  members,  while  the  original  Phil- 
istines are  dead  and  buried  long  ago — is 
really,  I  think,  in  itself  much  less  apt  and 
expressive  than  the  German  term.  Efforts 
have  Ix'en  made  to  obtain  in  English  some 
term  equivalent  to  Philister  or  Spider;  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  made  several  such  efforts  :**  re- 
spectability with  its  thousand  gigs,*'  he  Bays ; 
well,  the  occupant  of  every  one  of  those  gigs 
is,  Mr.  Carlyle  means,  a  Philistine.  How- 
ever, the  word  respectable  is  far  too  valuable 
a  word  to  be  thus  perverted  from  its  proper 
meaning;  if  the  English  are  over  to  have  a 
word  for  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of— and 
so  prodigious  are  the  changes  which  the  mod- 
ern Hi)irit  is  introducing,  that  even  we  Eng- 
lish sliall  perliaps  come  to  want  such  a  word 
— I  think  we  had  much  better  take  the  term 
Philistine  itself. 

Philistine  miik»t  have  originally  meant,  in 
the  mind  of  those  who  invented  the  nick- 
name, a  strong,  dogged,  unenlightened  oppo- 
nent of  the  chosen  people,  of  the  children  of 
the  light.  The  party  of  change,  the  would- 
be  remodellers  of  the  old  traditional  European 
order,  the  invokers  of  reasoD  agaiost  custom, 


the  representatives  of  the  modem  spirit  in 
every  sphere  where  it  is  applicablo,  regarded 
themselves,  with  the  robust  self-confidence 
natural  to  reformers,  as  a  chosen  people,  as 
children  of  the  light.  They  regarded  their 
adversaries  as  humdrum  people,  slaves  to  rou- 
tine, enemite  to  the  light ;  stupid  and  op- 
pressive, but  at  the  same  time  very  strong. 
This  explains  the  love  which  Heine,  that 
Paladin  of  the  modem  spirit,  has  for  France ; 
it  explains  the  preference  which  he  gives  to 
France  over  Germany  :  **  the  French,"  he 
says,  **  are  the  chosen  people  of  the  new  re- 
ligion, its  first  gospels  and  dogmas  have  been 
drawn  up  in  their  language ;  Paris  is  the  new 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Rhine  is  the  Jordan 
which  divides  the  consecrated  land  of  free- 
dom from  the  land  of  the  Philistines."  He 
means  that  the  French,  as  a  people,  have 
shown  more  accessibility  to.  ideas  than  any 
other  people  ;  that  prescription  and  routine 
have  had  less  hold  upon  them  than  upon  any 
other  people:  that  they  have  shown  more 
readiness  to  move  and  to  alter  at  the  bidding 
(real  or  supposed)  of  reason.  This  explains, 
too,  the  detestation  which  Heine  had  for  the 
English:  **I  might  settle  in  England,"  he 
says  in  his  exile,  **  if  it  were  not  that  I 
should  find  there  two  things,  coal-smoke  and 
Englishmen;  I  cannot  abide  either." 

SVhat  he  hated  in  tbe  English  was  the 
"  iicht-brittische  Beschranktheit,"  as  he  calls 
it — iha genuine  British  narrowness.  In  truth, 
the  English,  profoundly  as  they  have  modified 
the  old  Middle- Age  order,  great  as  is  the  lib- 
erty which  they  have  secured  for  themselves, 
have  in  all  their  changes  proceeded,  to  use  a 
familiar  expression,  by  the  rule  of  thumb ; 
what  was  intolerably  inconvenient  to  them 
they  have  suppressed,  and  as  they  have  sup- 
pressed it  not  because  it  was  irrational,  but 
because  it  was  practically  inconvenient,  they 
have  seldom  in  suppressing  it  appealed  to 
reason,  but  always,  if  possible,  to  some  prec- 
edent, or  form,  or  letter,  which  served  as  a 
convenient  instrument  for  their  purpose,  and 
which  saved  them  from  the  necessity  of  recur- 
ring to  general  principles.  They  have  thus 
become,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  all  people  the 
most  inaccessible  to  ideas,  and  the  most  im- 
patient of  them ;  inaccessible  to  them  because 
of  their  vrant  of  familiarity  with  them,  and 
impatient  of  them  because  they  have  got  on 
so  well  without  them,  that  they  despise  those 
who,  not  having  got  on  so  well  as  theijuelves, 
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Btill  make  a  fuss  for  what  they  themselves 
have  done  so  well  without.  But  there  has 
certainly  followed  from  hence,  in  this  coun- 
try, somewhat  of  a  general  depression  of  pure 
intelligence :  Philistia  has  come  to  be  thought 
by  us  the  true  Land  of  Promise,  and  it  is  any- 
thing but  that ;  the  bom  lover  of  ideas,  the 
bom  hater  of  commonplaces,  must  feel,  in 
this  country,  that  the  sky  over  his  head  is  of 
brass  and  iron.  The  enthusiast  for  the  idea, 
for  reason,  values  reason,  the  idea,  in  and  for 
themselves  :  he  values  them,  irrespectively  of 
the  practical  conveniences  which  their  triumph 
may  obtain  for  him  ;  and  the  man  who  regards 
the  possession  of  these  practical  conveniences 
as  something  sufficient  in  itself,  something 
which  compensates  for  the  absence  or  surren- 
der of  the  idea,  of  reason,  is,  in  his  eyes,  a 
Philistine.  This  is  why  Heine  so  often  and 
so  mercilessly  attacks  the  liberals  ;  much  as 
he  hates  conservatism  he  hates  Philistinism 
even  more,  and  whoever  attacks  conservatism 
itself  ignobly,  not  as  a  child  of  light,  not  in 
tlie  name  of  the  idea,  is  a  Philistine.  Our 
Ck)bbett  is  thus  for  him,  much  as  he  disliked 
our  clergy  and  aristocracy  whom  Cobbett  at- 
tacked, a  Philistine  with  six  fingers  on  every 
hand,  and  on  every  foot  six  toes,  four-and- 
twenty  in  number  :  a  Philistine,  the  staff  of 
whose  spear  is  like  a  weaver's  beam.  Thus 
he  speaks  of  him  : — 

»*  While  I  translate  Cobbett 's  words,  the 
man  himself  comes  bodily  before  my  mind's 
eye,  as  I  saw  him  at  that  uproarious  dinner 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  with  his 
scolding  red  face  and  his  radical  laugh,  in 
which  venomous  hate  mingles  with  a  mock- 
ing exultation  at  his  enemies'  surely  approach- 
ing downfall,  lie  is  a  chained  cur,  who  falls 
with  equal  fury  on  every  one  whom  he  does 
not  know,  often  bites  the  best  friend  of  the 
house  in  his  calves,  barks  incessantly,  and 
just  because  of  this  incessantness  of  his  bark- 
ing cannot  get  listened  to,  even  when  he 
barks  at  a  real  thief.  Therefore,  the  distin- 
guished thieves  who  plunder  £ngland  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  throw  the  growling  Cob- 
bett a  bone  to  stop  his  mouth.  This  makes 
the  dog  furiously  savage,  and  he  shows  all 
his  hungry  teeth.  Poor  old  Cobbett!  Eng- 
land's dog!  I  have  no  love  for  thee:  for 
every  vulgar  nature  my  soul  abhors ;  but 
thou  touchest  me  to  the  inmost  soul  with 
pity,  as  I  see  how  tbou  strainest  in  vain  to 
oreak  loose  and  to  get  at  those  thieves,  who 
make  off  with  their  booty  before  thy  very  eyes, 
and  mock  at  thy  fruitless  springs  and  thine 
impot^l  howling. ' ' 


But,  in  1830,  Heme  very  aoon  foand  tha 
the  fire-engines  of  the  German  Goveminent 
were  too  much  for  his  direct  efibrts  at  inoeD 
diarism .  ' *  What  demon  drove  me,' '  he  cries 
**  to  write  my  Reisebilder,  to  edit  a  newspaper 
to  plague  myself  with  our  time  and  its  inter 
ests,  to  try  and  shake  the  poor  German  Hodgi 
out  of  his  thousand  years'  sleep  in  bis  hole' 
What  good  did  I  get  by  it?  Hodge  openei 
his  eyes,  only  to  shut  them  again  immedi 
ately;  he  yawned,  only  to  begin  snorinj 
again  the  next  minute  louder  than  ever ;  h 
stretched  his  stiff,  ungainly  limbs,  only  t 
sink  down  again  directly  afterwards,  and  U 
like  a  dead  man  in  the  old  bed  of  his  aootu 
tomed  habits.  I  must  have  rest ;  but  wh^ 
am  I  to  find  a  resting-place !  In  Germany 
can  no  longer  stay." 

This  is  Heine's  jesting  account  of  bis  owi 
efforts  to  rouse  Germany :  now  for  his  ps 
thetic  account  of  them ;  it  is  because  he  unite 
so  much  wit  with  so  much  pathos  that  he  i 
so  effective  a  writer  : — 

"The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  sate  i 
sore  straits,  m  the  Tyrol,  encompassed  by  hi 
enemies.  All  his  knights  and  courtiers  ha 
forsaken  him  ;  not  one  came  to  his  help, 
know  not  if  he  had  at  that  time  the  cnees 
face  with  which  Holbein  has  painted  him  fo 
us.  But  I  am  sure  that  under-lip  of  his,  wit! 
its  contempt  for  mankind^  stuck  out  cvei 
more  than  it  does  in  his  portraits.  Hoi 
could  he  but  contemn  the  tribe  which  in  th< 
sunshine  of  his  prosperity  had  fawned  on  bin 
so  devotedly,  and  now,  in  his  dark  distress 
left  him  all  alone?  Then  suddenly  his  doo 
opened,  and  there  came  in  a  man  in  disguise 
and,  as  he  threw  back  his  cloak,  the  kaisc 
recognized  in  him  his  faithful  Conrad  von  dc 
Rosen,  the  court  jester.  This  man  brough 
him  comfort  and  counsel,  and  he  was  th 
court  jester ! 

** 0  German  fatherland!  dear  German  pec 
pie !  I  am  thy  Conrad  von  der  Rosen.  Tb 
man  whose  proper  business  was  to  am  us 
thee,  and  who  in  good  times  should  have  ca 
tered  only  for  thy  mirth,  makes  his  way  int 
thy  prison  in  time  of  need ;  and  here  unde 
my  cloak,  I  bring  thee  thy  sceptre  and  crown 
dost  thou  not  recognize  me,  my  kaiser?  Ij 
I  cannot  tree  thee,  I  will  at  least  oomfor 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  at  least  have  one  wit! 
thee  who  will  prattle  with  thee  about  th^ 
sorest  affliction,  and  whisper  courage  to  thee 
and  love  thee,  and  whose  best  joke  and  bos 
blood  shall  be  at  thy  service.  For  then,  m; 
people,  art  the  tme  kaiser,  the  true  lord  oi 
the  land ;  thy  will  is  sovereign,  and  mor 
legitimate  fiu:  than  that  purpb  Tel  est  noir 
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pkdstr,  which  invokes  a  diviDO  right  with  no 
better  warrant  than  the  anointings  of  shaven 
and  shorn  jugglers ;  thj  will,  mj  people,  is 
the  sole  rightful  source  of  power.  Tboueh 
now  thou  liest  down  in  thj  oonds,  yet  in  the 
end  will  thy  rightful  cause  prevail ;  the  day 
of  deliverance  is  at  hand,  a  new  time  is  be- 
ginning. My  kaiser,  the  night  is  over,  and 
out  there  glows  the  ruddy  dawn. 

<* '  Conrad  von  der  Rosen,  my  fool,  thou 
art  mistaken  ;  perhaps  thou  takest  a  heads- 
man ^s  gleaming  axe  for  the  sun,  and  the  red 
of  dawn  is  only  blood.' 

**  *  No,  my  kaiser,  it  is  the  sun,  though  it 
is  rising  in  the  west ;  these  six  thousand 
vears  it  has  always  risen  in  the  east ;  it  is 
nigh  time  there  should  come  a  change.' 

**  *  Conrad  von  der  Rosen,  my  fool,  thou 
has  lost  the  bells  out  of  thy  red  cap,  and  it 
has  now  such  an  odd  look,  that  red  cap  of 
thine ! ' 

**  *  Ah,  my  kaiser,  thy  distress  has  made 
me  shake  my  head  so  bard  and  fierce,  that 
the  fool's  bells  have  dropped  off  my  cap;  the 
cap  is  none  the  worse  for  that.' 

**  *  Conrad  von  der  Rosen,  my  fool,  what 
is  that  noise  of  breaking  and  cracking  outside 
there? ' 

**  *  Hush  !  that  is  the  saw  and  the  carpen- 
ter's axe,  and  soon  the  doors  of  thy  prison 
will  be  burst  open,  and  thou  wilt  be  free,  my 
kaiser ! ' 

**  *  Am  1  then  really  kaiser?  Ah,  I  for- 
got, it  is  the  fool  who  tells  me  so ! ' 

**  *  Oh,  sigh  not,  my  dear  master,  the  air 
of  thy  prison  makes  thee  so  desponding ; 
when  once  thou  has  got  thy  rights  again, 
thou  wilt  feel  once  more  the  bold,  imperial 
blood  in  thy  veins,  and  thou  wilt  be  proud 
like  a  kniser,  and  violent  and  gracious  and 
unjust  and  smiling  and  ungrateful,  as  princes 
are.' 

**  *  Conrad  von  der  Rosen,  my  fool,  when 
1  am  free,  what  wilt  thou  do  then? ' 

**  *  I  will  then  sew  new  bells  on  my  cap.' 

**  *  And  how  shall  I  recompense  thy  ndel- 

**  *  Ah,  dear  master,  by  not  leaving  me  to 
die  in  a  ditch.'  " 

I  wish  to  mark  Heine's  place  in  modem  Euro- 
pean literature,  the  scope  of  his  activity,  and 
his  value.  I  cannot  attempt  to  give  here  a 
detailed  account  of  his  life,  or  a  description  of 
bis  separate  works.  In  May,  1831,  he  went 
over  his  Jordan,  the  Rhine,  and  fixed  him- 
self in  his  new  Jerusalem,  Paris.  There, 
thenceforward,  he  lived,  going  in  general  to 
some  French  watering-place  in  the  summer, 
but  making  only  one  or  two  short  visits  to 
Germany  during  the  rest  of  bis  life.  His 
works,  in  verse  and  prose,  Boooeeded  each 
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other  without  stopping  ;  a  collected  edition 
of  them,  filling  seven  closely-printed  octavo 
volumes,  has  been  published  in  America  ;  in 
the  collected  editions  of  few  people's  works 
is  there  so  little  to  skip.  Those  who  wish  for 
a  single  good  specimen  of  him  should  read 
his  first  important  work,  the  work  which 
made  his  reputation,  the  Reisebiider,  or  "Trav- 
elling Sketches  ;  "  prose  and  verse,  wit  and 
seriousness,  are  mingled  in  it,  and  the  ming- 
ling of  these  is  characteristic  of  Heine,  and 
is  nowhere  to  be  seen  practised  more  natu- 
rally and  happily  than  in  bis  Reisebilder,  In 
1847  his  health,  which  till  then  had  always 
been  perfectly  good,  gave  way.  He  had  a 
kind  of  paralytic  stroke.  His  malady  proved 
to  be  a  softening  of  the  spinal  marrow  ;  it 
was  incurable  ;  it  made  rapid  progress.  In 
May,  1848,  not  a  year  after  his  first  attack, 
he  went  out  of  doors  for  the  last  time  ;  but 
his  disease  took  more  than  eight  years  to  kill 
him.  For  nearly  eight  years  he  lay  helpless 
on  a  couch,  with  the  use  of  his  limbs  gone, 
wasted  almost  to  the  proportions  of  a  child, 
wasted  so  that  a  woman  could  carry  him 
about ;  the  sight  of  one  eye  lost,  and  that  of 
the  other  greatly  dimmed,  and  requiring,  that 
it  might  be  exercised,  to  have  the  palsied  eye- 
lid lifted  and  held  op  by  the  finger ;  all  this, 
and  suffering,  besides  this,  at  short  intervals, 
paroxysms  of  nervous  agony.  I  have  said  be 
was  not  preeminently  brave  ;  but  in  the  as- 
tonishing force  of  spirit  with  which  he  re- 
tained his  activity  of  mind,  even  his  gayety, 
amid  all  this  suffering,  and  went  on  compos- 
ing with  undiminished  fire  to  the  last,  be  was 
truly  brave.  Nothing  could  clog  that  aerial 
lightness.  *  *  Pouvez-vous  siffler  ?"  h  is  doctor 
asked  him  one  day,  when  he  was  almost  at 
his  last  gasp  ; — **  siffler,"  as  every  one  knows, 
has  the  double  meaning  of  to  whistle  and  to 
hiss  ; — •*  Helas  !  non,"  was  his  whispered 
answer  ;  "  pas  meme  une  com^die  de  M. 
Scribe !"  M.  Scribe  is,  or  was,  the  favorite 
dramatist  of  the  French  Philistine.  "  My 
nerves,"  he  said  to  some  one  who  asked  him 
about  them  in  1855,  the  year  of  the  great 
Exhibition  in  Paris,  "  my  nerves  are  of  that 
quite  singularly  remarkable  miserableness  of 
nature,  that  I  am  convinced  they  would  get  at 
the  Exhibition  the  grand  medal  for  pain  and 
misery."  He  read  all  the  medical  books 
which  treated  of  his  complaint.  "  But,** 
said  he  to  some  one  who  fotind  him  thus  en- 
gaged, **  whatgood  thisreadingiBtodomel 
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don't  know,  except  that  it  will  qualify  me  to 
give  lectures  in  heaven  on  the  ignorance  of 
doctors  on  earth  about  diseases  of  the  spinal 
marrow."  What  a  matter  of  grim  serious- 
ness are  our  own  ailments  to  most  of  us  !  yet 
with  this  gajetjr  Heine  treated  his  to  the  end. 
That  end,  so  long  in  coming,  came  at  last. 
Heine  died  on  the  17th  of  February,  1856,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-eight.  By  his  will  he  forbade 
that  his  remains  should  be  transported  to 
(Germany.  He  lies  buried  in  the  cemetaryof 
Montmartre,  at  Paris. 

His  direct  political  action  vras  null,  and 
this  is  neither  to  be  wondered  at  nor  regret- 
ted ;  direct  political  action  is  not  the  true 
function  of  literature,  and  Heine  was  a  bom 
man  of  letters.  Even  in  his  favorite  France 
the  turn  taken  by  public  afiairs  was  not  at 
all  what  he  wished,  though  he  read  French 
politics  by  no  means  as  we  in  England,  most 
of  us,  read  them.  He  thought  things  were 
tending  there  to  the  triumph  of  communism ; 
and  to  a  champion  of  the  idea  like  Heine, 
what  there  is  gross  and  narrow  in  commun- 
ism was  very  repulsive.  ^'  It  is  all  of  no 
use,"  he  cried  on  his  death-bed,  **  the  future 
belongs  to  our  enemies,  the  Communists,  and 
Louis  Napoleon  is  their  John  the  Baptist." 
**  And  yet" — he  added  with  all  his  old  love 
for  that  remarkable  entity,  so  full  of  attrac- 
tion for  him^  so  profoundly  unknown  in  Eng- 
land, the  French  people — **  do  not  believe 
that  God  lets  all  this  go  forward  merely  as  a 
grand  comedy.  Even  though  the  Commu- 
nists deny  him  to-day,  he  knows  better  than 
they  do,  that  a  time  will  come  when  they  will 
learn  to  believe  in  him."  After  1831  his 
hopes  of  soon  upsetting  \he  German  govern- 
ments had  died  away,  and  his  propagandism 
took  another,  a  more  truly  literary,  charac- 
ter. It  took  the  character  of  an  intrepid  ap- 
plication of  the  modern  spirit  to  literature. 
To  the  ideas  with  which  the  burning  ques- 
tions of  modern  life  filled  him,  he  made  all 
his  subject-matter  minister.  He  touched  all 
the  great  points  in  the  career  of  the  human 
race,  and  here  he  but  followed  the  tendency 
of  the  wide  culture  of  Germany  ;  but  he 
touched  them  with  a  wand  which  brought 
them  all  under  a  light  where  the  modern  eye 
cares  most  to  see  them,  and  here  he  gave  a 
lesson  to  the  culture  of  Germany, — so  wide, 
60  impartial,  that  it  is  apt  to  become  slack 
and  powerless,  and  to  lose  itself  in  its  mate- 
rials for  want  of  a  strong  central  idea  round 


which  to  group  all  its  ideas.  So  the  m] 
and  romantic  school  of  Germany  losl  itself 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  overpowered  bj  their 
influence,  came  to  ruin  by  its  vain  dreams  of 
renewing  them .  Heine ,  with  a  far  profounder 
sense  of  the  mystic  and  romantic  charm  of  the 
Middle  Ages  than  Gorres  or  Brentano,  or  Ar^ 
nim,  Heine  the  chief  romantic  poet  of  Qer- 
many,  is  yet  also  much  more  than  a  tbmaotio 
poet ;  he  is  a  great  modem  poet,  he  is  not 
conquered  by  the  Middle  Ages,  he  has  a  tal- 
isman by  which  he  can  feel,  along  with,  bat 
above  the  power  of  the  fascinating  Middle 
Age  itself  the  power  of  modern  ideas. 

A  French  critic  of  Heine  thinks  he  has  said 
enough  in  saying  that  Heine  proclaimed  in 
German  countries,  with  beat  of  drum,  the  ideas 
of  1789,  and  that  at  the  cheerful  noise  of  his 
drum  the  ghosts  of  the  Middle  Age  took  to 
flight.  But  this  is  rather  too  French  an  aocoont 
of  the  matter.     Germany,  that  vast  mine  of 
ideas,  had  no  need  to  import  ideas,  as  such, 
from  any  foreign  country ;  and  if  Heine  had 
carried  ideas,  as  such,  for  France  into  Ger- 
many, he  would  but  have  been  carrying  coals 
to  Newcastle.    But  that  for  which  France, 
far  less  meditative  than  Germany  is  eminent, 
is  the  prompt,  ardent,  and  practical  application 
of  an  idea,  when  she  seizes  it,  in  all  deptart- 
ments  of  human  activity   which  admit   it. 
And  that  in  which  Germany  most  fails,  and  by 
failing  in  which  she  appears  so  helpless  and 
impotent,  is  just  this  practical  application  of 
her  innumerable  ideas.     **  When  Candide," 
says  Heine  himself,  **  came  to  Eldorado,  he 
saw  in  the  streets  a  number  of  boys  who  veere 
playing  with  gold-nuggets  instead  of  marbles. 
This  degree  of  luxury  made  him  imagine  that 
they  must  be  the  king^s  children,  and  he  was 
not  a  little  astonished  when  he  found  that  in 
Eldorado  gold-nuggets  are  of  no  more  value 
than  marbles  are  with   us,  and    that  the 
school-boys  play  with  them.     A  similar  thing 
happened  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  foreigner, 
when  he  came  to  Germany  and  first  read 
German  books.    He  was  perfectly  astounded 
at  the  wealth  of  ideas  wliich  he  found  in 
them ;   but  he  soon  remarked  that  ideas  in 
Germany  are  as  plentiful  as  gold-nuggets  in 
Eldorado,  and  that  those  writers  whom  he  bad 
taken  for  intellectual  princes,  were  in  reality 
only  common  school-boys."    Heine  was.  as 
he  calls  himself,  a  *<  Child  of  the  French  Rey- 
olution,"  an  '*  Initiator,"  because  he  vigor- 
ously assured  the  Germans  that  ideas  were  not 
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oountera  or  marbles,  to  be  played  with  for 
their  own  sake  ;  becauae  he  exhibited  in  litera- 
ture modem  ideasapplicdwith  the  utmost  free- 
dom, clearness,  and  originality.  And  there- 
fore he  declared  that  the  great  task  of  his 
life  had  been  the  endeavor  to  establish  a  cor- 
dial relation  between  France  and  Germany. 
It  is  because  he  thus  operates  a  junction  be- 
tween the  French  spirit  and  German  ideas 
and  German  culture,  that  he  founds  some- 
thing new,  opens  a  fresh  period,  and  de- 
serves the  attention  of  criticism  far  more  than 
the  German  poets  his  contemporaries,  who 
merely  continue  an  old  period  till  it  expires. 
It  may  be  predicted  that  in  the  literature  of 
other  countries,  too,  the  French  spirit  is  des- 
tined to  make  its  influence  felt  as  an  element, 
in  alliance  with  the  native  spirit,  of  novelty 
and  movement,  us  it  has  made  its  influence 
felt  in  German  literature  ;  fifty  years  hence  a 
critic  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  will  bo  demon- 
strating to  our  grandchildren  how  the  phe- 
nomenon has  come  to  pass. 

We  in  England,  in  our  great  burst  of  liter- 
ature during  the  first  thirty  years  |>f  the 
present  century,  had  no  manifestation  of 
the  modern  spirit,  as  this  spirit  manifests  it- 
self in  Goethe's  works  or  Heine's.  And  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  We  had  neither 
the  German  wealth  of  ideas,  nor  the  French 
enthusiasm  for  applying  ideas.  There  reigned 
in  the  mass  of  the  nation  that  inveterate  in- 
accessibility to  ideas,  that  Philistinism — ^,to 
use  the  German  .licknamo — which  reacts  even 
on  the  individual  genius  that  isesemptfromit. 
In  our  greatest  literary  epoch,  that  of  tha 
Elizabethan  age,  English  society  at  large  was 
accessible  to  ideas,  was  permeated  by  them, 
was  vivified  by  them  to  a  degree  which  has 
never  Ikjcu  reached  in  England  since.  Uenc^ 
the  unique  greatness  in  English  literature  of 
Shakspcarc  and  his  contemporaries ;  they 
were  powerfully  upheld  by  the  intellectual 
life  of  their  nati;m  ;  they  applied  freely  in 
literature  the  then  modern  ideas — the  ideas 
of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  A 
few  years  afterwards  the  great  English  middle 
class,  the  kernel  of  the  nation,  the  class, 
whose  intelligent  sympathy  had  upheld  a 
Shakspcarc,  entered  the  prison  of  Puritanism, 
and  had  the  key  turned  on  its  spirit  there  for 
two  hundred  years.  Ik  enlargdh  a  nation. 
Bays  Job,  and  straitcneth  it  again.  In  the 
literary  movement  of  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteeoth  century  the  signal  attempt  to  ap- 
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ply  freely  the  modem  spirit  was  made  in  Eng- 
land by  two  members  of  the  aristoci-atio  class, 
Byron  and  Shelley.  Aristocracies  are,  as 
such,  naturally  impenetrable  by  ideas;  but 
their  individual  meijabers  have  a  high  courage 
and  a  turn  for  breaking  bounds  ;  and  a  man 
of  genius,  who  is  the  born  child  of  the  idea, 
happening  to  be  bom  in  the  aristocratic 
ranks,  chafes  against  the  obstacles  which  pre- 
vent him  from  freely  developing  it.  But  By- 
ron and  Shelley  did  not  succeed  in  their  at- 
tempt freely  to  apply  the  modern  spirit  in 
English  literature  ;  they  could  not  succeed  in 
it ;  the  resistance  to  baffle  them,  the  want  of 
intelligent  sympathy  to  guide  and  uphold 
them,  were  too  great.  Their  literary  crea- 
tion compared  with  the  literary  creation 
of  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  compared  with 
the  literary  creation  of  Goethe  and  Heine,  is 
a  failure.  The  best  literary  creation  of  that 
time  in  England  proceeded  from  men  who  did 
not  make  the  san^e  bold  attempt  as  Byron  and 
Shelley.  What,  in  fact,  was  the  career  of 
the  chief  English  men  of  letters,  their  con- 
temporaries? The  greatest  of  them,  Words- 
worth, retired  (in  Middle- Age  phrase)  into  a. 
n^onastery.  I  meaxi«  he  plunged  himself  in- 
the  inward  life,  he  voluntarily  cut  himself  off 
from  the  modem  spirit.  Coleridge  took  to 
opium.  Scott  became  the  histm-iographer 
royal  of  feudalism.  Keats  passionately  gave 
himself  up  to  a  sensuous  genius,  to  his  faculty 
for  interpreting  nature  ;  and  he  died  uf  con- 
sumption at  twenty-five.  Wordsworth ,  Scott, 
and  Keats  have  left  admirable  works ;  far  more 
solid  and*  complete  works  than  those  wliich 
Byron  and  Shelley  have  left.  But  their  works 
have  this  defect — they  do  not  belong  to  that 
which  is  the  main  current  of  the  literature  of 
modern  epochs,  they  do  not  apply  modern 
ideas  to  life ;  they  constitute,  therefore,  minor 
currents,  and  all  other  literary  work  of  our 
day,  however  popular,  which  has  the  same 
defect,  also  constitutes  but  a  minor  current. 
Byron  and  Shelley  will  be  long  remembcaed, 
long  after  the  inadequacy  of  their  actual  work 
is  clearly  recognized,  for  their  passionate, 
their  Titanic  efibrt  to  flow  in  the  main  stream 
of  modern  literature ;  their  names  will  be 
greater  than  their  writings  :  siat  rnagni  nomi- 
nis  umbra, 

Heine's  literary  good  fortune  was  greater 
than  that  of  Byron  and  Shelley.  His  theatre 
of  operations  was  Germany,  whose  Philistin-. 
ism  does  not  consist  in  her  want  of  ideas,  or 
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in  her  inaccessibility  to  ideas,  for  she  teems 
•with  them,  and  loves  them,  but,  as  I  have 
eaid,  in  her  feeble  and  hesitating  application 
of  modern  ideas  to  life.  Heine*8  intense 
ittodernism,  his  absolute  freedom,  his  utter 
rejection  of  stock  classicism  and  stock  roman- 
ticism, his  bringing  all  things  under  the  point 
of  view  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  under- 
stood and  laid  to  heart  by  Germany,  through 
virtue  of  her  immense,  tolerant  in tellectualism 
much  as  there  was  in  all  Heine  said  to  affront 
and  wound  Germany.  The  wit  and  ardent 
modern  spirit  of  France  Heine  joined  to  the 
culture,  the  sentiment,  the  thought  of  Ger- 
many. This  is  what  makes  him  so  remark- 
able ;  his  wonderful  clearness,  lightness,  and 
freedom,  united  with  such  power  of  feeling 
and  width  of  range.  '  Is  there  anywhere 
keener  wit  than  in  his  story  of  the  French 
abb^  who  was  his  tutor,  and  who  wanted  to 
get  from  him  that  la  religion  is  French  for  dcr 
Glcnihe:  **  Six  times  did  he  ask  me  the  ques- 
tion :  *  Henry,  what  is  der  Glaube  in  French? ' 
and  six  times,  and  each  time  with  a  greater 
burst  of  tears,  did  I  answer  him — *  It  is  k 
credit.''  And  at  the  seventh  time,  his  face 
purple  with  rage,  the  infuriated  examiner 
screamed  out — '  It  is  la  religion ;'  and  a  rain 
of  cufls  descended  upon  me,  and  all  the  other 
boys  burst  out  laughing.  Since  that  day  I 
have  never  been  able  to  hear  la  religion  men- 
tioned, without  feeling  a  tremor  run  through 
my  back,  and  my  cheeks  grow  red  with 
shame."  Or  in  that  comment  on  the  fate  of 
Professor  Saalfeld,  who  had  been  adjiictcd  to 
writing  furious  pamphlets  against  Napo- 
leon, and  who  was  a  professor  at  Gottingen, 
a  great  seat,  according  to  Heine,  of  pedantry 
And  Philistinism  :  **  It  is  curious,"  says 
Heine,  **  the  three  greatest  adversaries  of 
Napoleon  have  all  of  them  ended  miserably. 
Oastlcreagh  cut  his  own  throat ;  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  rotted  upon  his  throne  ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Saalfeld  is  still  a  professor  at  Gottin- 
gen.    It  is  impossible  to  go  beyond  that. 

What  wit,  again,  in  that  saying  which 
every  one  has  beard  :  **  The  Englishman 
loves  li>>crty  like  his  lawful  wife,  the  French- 
man loves  her  like  his  mistress,  the  German 
loves  her  like  his  old  grandmother."  But 
the  turn  Heine  gives  to  this  incomparable 
Baying  is  not  so  well  known  ;  and  it  is  by 
that  turn  ho  shows  himself  the  bora  poet  be 
IB,  fall  of  delicacy  and  tenderness,  of  inexhaust- 
ible reeource,  inSSnitely  new  and  striking : — 
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**  And  yet,  after  all,  no  one  can  ever  tell 
how  things  may  fall  out.  The  grumpy  Eng- 
lishman, in  an  ill-temper  with  his  wife,  is 
capable  of  some  day  patting  a  ropd  round  her 
neck,  and  taking  her  to  be  sold  at  Smithfield. 
The  inconstant  Frenchman  may  become  un- 
faithful to  hjs  adored  mistiness,  and  be  seen 
fluttering  about  the  Palais  Royal  after  an- 
other. But  the  German  will  never  quite  aban- 
don his  old  grandmother  ;  he  will  always  keep 
for  her  a  nook  by  the  chimney-corner,  where 
she  can  tell  her  fairy  stories  to  the  listening 
children." 

Is  it  possible  to  touch  more  delicately  and 
happily  both  the  weakness  and  the  strength 
of  Germany — pedantic,  simple,  enslaved,  free, 
ridiculous,  admirable  Grermany  ? 

And  Heine's  verse — bis  Lieder?  Oh,  the 
comfort,  after  dealing  with  French  people  of 
genius,  irresistibly  impelled  to  try  and  ex- 
press themselves  in  verse,  launching  out  into 
a  deep  which  destiny  has  sown  with  so  many 
rocks  for  them, — the  comfort  of  coming  to  a 
man  of  genius,  who  finds  in  verse  his  freest 
and  most  perfect  expression,  whose  voyage 
over  thf  deep  of  poetry  destiny  makes  smooth! 
After  the  rhythm,  to  us,  at  any  rate,  with  the 
German  paste  in  our  composition,  so  deeply 
unsatisfying,  of — 

**  Ah  !  que  me  ditcs-vous,  et  que  vous  dit  men 

arae? 
Que  dit  le  ciel  a  Taube-et la  flamme  a  la  flamme?  '* 

what  a  blessing  to  arrive  at  rhythms  like — 

**  Take,  oh,  take  thotje  lips  away. 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn" — 
or — 

**  Sichst  sehr  sterbcblasslich  aus, 
Doch  getrost  !  du  bist  zu  Haus" — 

in  which  one's  soul  can  take  pleasure  !  The 
magic  of  Heine's  poetical  form  is  incompara- 
ble ;  he  chiefly  uses  a  form  of  old  German 
popular  poetry,  a  ballad  form,  which  has 
more  rapidity  and  grace  than  any  ballad 
form  of  ours  ;  he  employs  this  form  with  the 
most  exquisite  lightness  and  ease,  and  yet  it 
has  at  the  same  tune  the  inborn  fullness,  pa- 
thos, and  old  world  charm  of  all  true  form 
of  popular  poetry.  Thus  in  Heine's  poetry, 
too,  one  pcr[»etually  blends  the  impression  of 
French  modernism  and  clearness  with  that  of 
German  sentiment  and  fullness  ;  and  to  give 
this  blended  impression  is,  as  I  have  said, 
Heine's  great  characteristic.  To  feel  it,  one 
must  read  him  :  he  gives  it  in  his  form  as 
well  as  in  his  contents,  and  by  translation  I 
can  only  reproduce  it  so  feur  as  his  contents, 
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give  it.  But  even  the  contents  of  many  of 
his  poems  are  capable  of  giving  a  certain  sense 
of  it.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  poem  in  which 
he  makes  his  profession  of  faith  to  an  inno- 
cent beautiful  soul,  a  sort  of  Gretchen,  the 
child  of  some  simple  mining  people  having 
their  hut  among  the  pines  at  the  foot  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  who  reproaches  him  with 
not  holding  the  old  articles  of  the  Christian 
creed  : — 

**  Ah,  my  child,  while  I  was  yet  a  little 
boy,  while  I  yet  sate  upon  my  mother's  knee, 
I  believed  in  God  the  Father,  who  rules  up 
there  in  Heaven,  good  and  great  ; 

**  AVho  created  the  beautiful  earth,  and 
the  beautiful  men  and  women  thereon  ;  who 
ordained  for  sun,  moon,  and  stars  their 
courses. 

**  AVhen  I  got  bigger,  my  child,  I  compre- 
hended yet  a  great  deal  more  than  this,  and 
comprehended,  and  grew  intelligent ;  and  I 
believe  on  the  Son  also  ; 

**  On  the  beloved  Son,  who  loved  us,  and 
revcalod  love  to  us ;  and  for  his  reward,  as 
always  happens,  was  crucified  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

**  Now,  when  T  am  grown  up,  have  read 
much,  have  travelled  much,  my  heart  swells 
within  me,  and  with  my  whole  heart  I  be- 
lieve on  the  Holy  Ghost. 

**  The  greatest  miracles  were  of  his  work- 
ing, and  still  greater  miracles  doth  he  even 
now  work ;  he  burst  in  sunder  the  oppres- 
sor's stronghold,  and  he  burst  in  sunder  the 
bondsmen's  yoke. 

**  He  heals  old  death- wounds,  and  renews 
the  old  right ;  all  mankind  are  one  race  of 
noble  equals  before  him. 

**  He  chases  away  the  evil  clouds  and  the 
dark  cobwebs  of  the  brain,  which  have  spoilt 
love  and  joy  for  us,  which  day  and  night 
have  lowered  on  us. 

**  A  thousand  knights,  well  harnessed,  has 
the  Holy  Ghost  chosen  out  to  fulfil  his  will, 
and  ho  has  put  courage  into  their  souls. 

**  Their  good  swords  flash,  their  bright 
banners  wave ;  what,  thou  wouldst  give 
much,  my  child,  to  look  upon  such  gallant 
knights? 

**  Well,  on  me,  my  child,  look !  kiss  me, 
and  look  Mdly  upon  mo!  one  of  those 
knights  of  the  Holy  Ghost  am  I." 

One  has  only  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  his 
Ramancero — a  collection  of  poems  written  in 
the  first  years  of  his  illness,  with  his  whole 
power  and  charm  still  in  them,  and  not,  like 
his  latest  poems  of  all,  painfully  toaehed  by 
the  air  of  his  Malrazzen-^rufty  his  mattrese- 
grave^to  see  Heine's  width  of  range ;  the 
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most  varied  figures  snccoed  one  another, 
Rhampsinitus,  Edith  with  the  swan  neck, 
Charles  the  First,  Marie  Antoinette,  King 
David,  a  heroine  of  Mainlle,  Melisanda  of 
Tripoli,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  Firdusi,  Cortes,  Dr.  DoUinger ;  but 
never  does  Heine  attempt  to  bo  hiibsch  oljeciivj 
**  beautifully  objective,"  to  become  in  spirit 
an  old  Egyptian,  or  an  old  Hebrew,  or  a  Mid- 
dle-Age knight,  or  a  Spanish  adventurer,  or 
an  English  royalist ;  he  always  remains  Hein- 
rich  Heine,  a  son  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
To  give  you  a  notion  of  his  tone  I  will  quote 
a  few  stanzas  at  the  end  of  the  Spetnish  Atrida, 
in  which  he  describes,  in  the  character  of  a  vis- 
itor at  thq^  court  of  Henry  of  Transtamaro  at 
Segovia,  Henry's  treatment  of  the  children  of 
his  brother,  Pedro  the  Cruel.  Don  Diego  Al- 
buquerque, his  neighbor,  strolls  after  dinner 
through  the  castle  with  him : — 

**  In  the  cloister^passage,  which  leads  to 
the  kennels  where  are  kept  the  kind's  hounds^ 
that  with  their  growling  and  yelping  let  you 
know  a  long  way  off  where  they  are, 

**  There  I  saw,  built  into  the  wall,  an<l 
with  a  strong  iron  grating  for  its  outer  face, 
a  cell  like  a  cage. 

**  Two  human  figures  sate  therein,  two 
young  boys;  chained  by  the  leg,  they 
crouched  in  the  dirty  straw. 

**  Hardly  twelve  years  old  seemed  the  one, 
the  other  not  much  older ;  their  fistoes  fair 
and  noble,  but  pale  and  wan  with  sickness. 

"They  were  all  in  rags,  almost  naked; 
and  their  lean  bodies  showed  wounds,  thd 
marks  of  ill-usage ;  both  of  them  shivered 
with  fever. 

*'  They  looked  up  at  me  out  of  the  depth 
of  their  misery  :  *  Who,'  I  cried  in  horror 
to  Don  Diego, '  are  these  pictures  of  vrretcb- 
edness?' 

**  Don  Diego  seemed  embarrassed;  he 
looked  round  to  see  that  no  one  was  listen- 
ing ;  then  he  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  at  last, 
putting  on  the  easy  tone  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  he  said  ♦ — 

"  *  These  are  a  pair  of  king's  sons,  who 
were  early  left  orphans ;  the  name  of  their 
father  was  King  Pedro,  the  name  of  their 
mother  Maria  de  Padilla. 

***  After  the  ereat  battle  of  Navarette, 
when  Henry  of  Iranstamaro  had  relieved  his 
brother,  King  Pedro,  of  the  troublesome  bur^ 
den  of  the  crown, 

"  *  And  likewise  of  that  still  more  trouble- 
some burden,  which  is  called  life,  then  Doq 
Henry's  victorioos  magnanimity  had  to  deal 
with  his  brother's  chil£en. 

**  *  He  has  adopted    them,  as  aa  ancle 
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ikcvM ;  ukd  be  hK  |;mn  them  free  qauters  form,  bj  bb  knre  of  ckunem,  bj  bis  loi«  of 
m  bb  ovn  cKde.  beaatr,  Heine  is  Greek ;  bj  bis  inteDaitf ,  bj 

•*  -  The  rK)m  vbicb  be  faw  acE^ned  to  |||^  iintmimMeiK«i?,  br  bis  *^  bHigJBg  whiek 
Ihem  b  ofrminlr  imlbcT  anall.  bot  then  it  i«  cannot  be  aite«d,*' be  b  Heheew.  Yeiwhai 
«wi  i«  Rimmer,  .^  i»4  iMolenblT  caH  in  j^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^^  ^  tbingi  of  Uie  He- 

n«p  &ie  b  ije  bwmi,  wbicb  tMw.*  brew^  like  thb  ?- 

V  if  tbe  |*oodeaB  Ccf€s  bad  baked  it       •«  Tbcre lifvsat  Hamboi^.  id  •  oae-nwcd 
ca^resF  f.r  ber  bekiwJ  Proserpine.  lo%iD§  in  the  Baker*^  Broad  Walk,  s  man 

**  *  N:^  cn^vqnenilT,  too,  be  seod*  a  fcvl-  wh^  n&iae  b  Moees  Lump ;  all  tbe  veek  be 
fiem  tic»  tbem  vitb  caubanaccs  and  then  the  ^^^  aK>ot  in  wind  and  rain,  with  bb  padL 
¥iBZc  sefitkmcB  kiov  that  it  b  SuDilix  in  on  hb  back,  to  e^ra  hb  few  ebilling^  ;  bat 
2fU2.  ;  when  oo  FrkiaT  erenin^  be  coaaea  boaae,  he 

*-  *  Bat  it  b  sot  SoodaT  tvay  daj*  and  £q^  the    cam^kstiek    with    aeven    raiwllf 
gpEbuxjc'  oo  B0«  come  eteiT  daj ;   and  tbe  l^rbtled.  and  tbe  t^)tle  dyrend  with  a  fur 
RT  w£  tbe  hoomb  ^i^tt  tbem  tbe  tz«at  of    vhite  ci.^th.  and  be  p«its  awaj  firam  bim  bia 
^  wtir.  paek  and  bb  caures,  and  be  «»  diywn  K>  taUe 

'-  -  F'-e-  tbe  mKCcr  of  the  boQi>d$.  who  has  vitb  bb  sqainun^  wile  and  jet  mxe  aqnint- 
hb  ccpencsewince  tbe  brxme^  az>d  i*^  daa^bter,  az&  e&rs  6«b*witb  tbcm,  fish 
ek.acdftbeiieThews^  ea^ealfo,  wEiirh  i^  lK«n  tireiieei  in  be&ciiful  white 


-  - 1*  tbe  cnixt^^Bate  bw^ttiki  of   that  garUcssas<e,  fan^  therewith  tbe  gramieFt 

lim:«-ii«<«d  wvimcaa  with    the  wbide    nidf,  |i»dms  of   Rinz   Darii.  ;^>ji»ees    wi;b   bis 

vh:ci  w>f  r!f!mark«d  %>^t  at  dinner.  wbc4e  bean  oter  the  deiiTes^nee  oi  the  chil- 

•-  *  Ar»i  *ce  «euv^  *?  sbtrxv,  tbti  oAm  ber  ^Jj^n  v  f  Israel  oct  vx*  Ek?pt-  re^>i«s,  too, 

r.«Lz»i  <cttticb(«  hb  wbixk  and  rube?  «k>w7.  {i^;  ^i^i  (V^e  wieked  ones  wiK>  haTe  d:*Di 


wbip«  and  rube?  «K>w7.  ti^;  ^^i  tbe  wbked  ones  wiK>  haTe  d:*De  the 

kKv«  i^i  ^t«»  is  K>  tbe  %M^  aad  to  tbe  {^vc  c^iilinfa  of  l^rati  hana,  bave  ech^  b^  tak- 

liej:;  Xf:*.  isx  :bec&es^^Tet^  of;  that  Kutc  PbirvAb,  Xeb> 

Bill  bb  majeRT  ba*  expc«i»ed  hb  dis-  uoGadneiEmr,  lUz^as,  Ar:i.chu*,  Tiic«,  and 


afrcvTiI  cc  saefc  pcvK«MdxD£Sv  a&i  biu^  itwo  ^U  «;eb  p<^^ie  aw^  wvril  dead,  wHile  he, 

(•Difcv  ibfcS  ?.c  tbe  fstue  hb  oet:bew»  aie  to  M.^««  Ltnap.  b  w  aI:T>^,  a»i  rtiin^:  fiih 

be  trvarei  ilSfieeilx  fhwt  t^<  vkc*.  wi:b  wLv  ana  oaiir-^^' ;  and  I  <ar.  teil  vi>a, 

•-  •  Be  bfc>  Meir^LiMd  =>-^  I-.c-jxr  so  ectr^seK  l\vtv^,  tit^  tec  »  ielicate  aoi  tbe  man  ia 

tae  i»:L^uj:i3^c  cf  kb  wpbewi  to  a  "^^"^  ^aI'V,^*  ^  ^^a*  ».»  v-aui  to  tcemect    hiawelf 

■arr  *crt:*£?»«^J«.t  to  oarrr  is  >>it  with  hi<  aS.ci  cult;inr,  be  #i»  vveteswd  in  hb  le- 

«mi  bt;zft^'  i:j:;,'«L  a»i  in  hb  i:T^!>fti  Sf»irr  »^-  iik*  Dk>- 

-  r«,c  r  j«r>  *^T5^  a>rcrfil7 ;    1^  tV  ^ifoe-iL  in  hb  v^\  be  Acteaj^^ses^  wi:a  9ati»- 

•ecftMccttl  ,c  tbe  ca^^je  viaec  ;^  i»i  ivvis^fCx  5k-^^,>c  bi*  v-arxik^^  w-x-h  be  >c  r»>  acevMnt 

«s*rva*»i  bitf  b^^oe  that  we  bad  caKC  w  ccr  wiU  a^wdf  r\.*  bieaje^f :  asc  I  cmi  i«:II  T:a,  if 


iafc  «cuLsa  :ct  .nnr.  b  at  coof  tnuT  aaa^^rrlT 


tbe  vTiacI'W  bcrti  a  !:;:>  iia.  a^i  :be  <Dcf> 

irs^wvcat^.   '•.k^t^   bc*ir*rs»  is  b  to  «ciaff 

0*>err?  bcw  ^  ltcpt  cf  ibe  wbo^  s?f   tbxot.  b  a.^  a;  bsir^i*  ar^:  Kc-eccind  ;be 

«Vt  irWr;Tg  wifib  tihe  ittaa  »woi.*  ,*;  tbe   ^-wttS  wvcv  ai  icv*:  ».>e>ecit  r;  cmi«  in,  with 

jui  bb  bcv4:tr«^  :iU-ci!Ct.^»^:^«^  i^:-ts,  and 
obsev   vlv'"^^*,  «l;.'i    ^bv'Oi  ':e   <x.o^j.cr^  tbe 

>.   xAvcir:  .<  lkt;>>  i*  .-aiio^  %---x-c  ;^^,v.  jl^s^  ,■  ;«^^ia:  £i.,r  v  c  ^  V-.a;>i  it 

duv$  r.:t  r>,cx-v  tbe  ^\w»c:  c^^meci  jx  2-;»  ^  ^v^/  v  it:^'S.v.   x.u  .    -  l\ec.r,  t  aa  c*^ 

Ub  n#.>r  bt  t:>nft>f^  w>*i  tbe  stxce  :beec«.itt  x-r-vw;,  M,*<Tii  I  Jxv  wwli.  .4->^v  «^  *3i*wvr, 

wi'JL  wb^ich  be  2rva:ec  <«er^5bi3y:  eifie.  >c;  *>c-l"  :rie   tj',t>t'   oaick^       ^"C    U -s -ecliid 

04  it^rt* "r^i  a  ,C^^»s  j.cvv  :V-«i  b^  aiad  uo  ocv  -  **•■   ''^'^*«  >fc,v..c  owui  jx  *,.i  4i^Ji.r::r.<i, 

rw  :ja>  be«3er  thw  be  b:.3ice.:*.     Ue  >a.<  *  *    '^  ^'^-  -"-  ^  ^^^■-  -''*^  '-  ^^-•-  -^^  ^-^'* 


ex>fL»:cil7  rv'di^d  >.\::  "X'w  L-r  :2e  5i:\:x>rc;>    --  ''i■ 
Hjtfilizfi^c   T^fcn&btMOW  a:rxi  a  luOrv*  rvtv*^    ;;>o..-,».  >-vs  .  .-  ;/c  i\v*«  .'^   *x    f*'-<v-~w 
— OuSti.  bww  Vvi  Vji^v  >«e  ^rvt;  iv%ee>    Savi-  «    -v  n>«.'%>  «  ;.-  **  >x  a  3».c*f  «ci.xs» 


t^x:  -..'  •-•.>^>re  aa%i   ;he  >t'*ris  .»i*  J«.>k>ft  ;  i-^^i  «i^ss^  ^\^Cv  ju*4  ii.»»ve  ,*c^  tl^  Xifc<t;T,  £ur 

Vrcb  ticse  >tu:t3»nf4icb  :je  Jtim».3ev  ^-b^vv.  Usl  as    «.v   v»-.sx-it    ,-».   NKNfcv  Nw,'<it^*o**   X1^ml 

oe  trie  j?,iL  cf  ail  w^vtrj  aad  iU  *rt— tS:  ,;<k-<,>a^  i^^i  '^Iiis^^i^N^,^ 'avsj*  ii;jcji.c*  who 

Ors^.tt  «ir*:  b*  btmatr^  ^a^  BeCcv«  *^'i?ts  S  %q^;ii.^  *.^  M><;f;^<'  >>  ^he  -!f«u^  aia^i  wub  her 

iiLa.^.::^        i>^   tLA  («&c«a.<t  >^*   ^)kc^  >a^^  xi!>iigM.%  Mt^  Wiww;  4Nt  ^dmr  atf^  !«»* 
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bore  "  (vrith  Heine  the  Barcastic  turn  is  never 
far  off),  this  prinoess  has  for  her  betrothed  a 
prince  whom  sorcery  has  transformed  into  an 
animal  of  lowei:  race,  the  Prince  Israel. 

'*  A  dog  with  the  desires  of  a  dog,  he  wal- 
lows all  tho  week  long  in  the  filth  and  refuse 
of  life,  amidst  the  jeers  of  the  bojs  in  the 
street. 

**  But  cTcry  Friday  evening,  at  the  twi- 
light hour,  suddenly  the  magic  passes  off,  and 
the  dog  becomes  once  more  a  human  being. 

*^  A  man  with  the  feelings  of  a  man,  with 
head  and  heart  raised  aloft,  in  festal  garb,  in 
almost  clean  garb,  he  enters  the  halls  of  his 
Father. 

**  *  Hail,  beloved  halls  of  my  royal  Father ! 
Ye  tents  of  Jacob,  I  kiss  with  my  lips  your 
holy  door-posts  !  '  " 

Still  more  he  shows  us  this  sei-ious  side  in 
his  beautiful  poem  on  Jehuda  ben  Halevy,  a 
poet  belonging  to  "  the  great  golden  age  of 
the  Arabian,  Old-Spanish,  Jewish  school  of 
poets,'*  a  contemporary  of  the  troubadors : — 

**  He,  too,  the  hero  whom  we  sing,  Jehuda 
ben  Ilalcvy,  too,  had  his  lady-love ;  but  she 
was  of  a  special  sort. 

'*  She  was  no  Laura,  whose  eyes,  mortal 
stars,  in  tho  cathedral  on  Good  Friday  kin- 
dled that  world-renowned  flame. 

**  She  was  no  chatelaine,  who  in  the  bloom- 
ing glory  of  her  youth  presided  at  tourneys, 
and  awarded  the  victor's  crown. 

**  No  casuistess  in  the  Gay  Science  was  she, 
no  lady  doctrinaire,  who  delivered  her  oracles 
in  the  judgment-chamber  of  a  Court  of  Love. 

**  She,  whom  the  Rabbi  loved,  was  a  wobc- 
gone  poor  darling,  a  mourning  picture  of  des- 
olation ;  and  her  name  was  Jerusalem." 

Jehuda  ben  Ilalevy,  like  the  Crusaders, 
makes  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ;  and 
there,  amid  the  ruins,  sings  a  song  of  Zion 
which  has  become  famous  among  his  peo- 
ple : — 

**  That  Jay  of  pearled  tears  is  the  wide- 
famed  Lament,  wliich  is  sung  in  all  the  scat- 
tered tents  of  Jacob  throughout  the  world. 

^*  On  tho  ninth  day  of  the  month  which  is 
called  Ab,  on  the  anniversary  of  Jerusalem's 
destruction  by  Titus  Vcspasianus. 

**  Yes,  that  is  the  song  of  Sion,  which  Je- 
huda ben  Ilalevy  sang  with  liis  dying  breath 
amid  the  holy  ruins  of  Jerusalem. 

**  Barefoot,  and  in  penitential  weeds,  he 
Bate  there  upon  the  fragment  of  a  fallen  col- 
umn ;  down  to  hin  breubt  fell, 

**  Like  a  gray  forest,  his  hair ;  and  cast  a 
weird  shadow  on  the  face  which  looked  out 
through  it,  his  troubled  pale  face,  with  the 
spiritual  eyes. 


*'  So  he  sate  and  sang,  like  unto  a  seer  oat 
of  the  fore-time  to  look  upon  :  Jeremiah,  the 
Ancient,  seemed  to  have  risen  out  of  his 
grave. 

*^  But  a  bold  Saracen  cam«  riding  that  way. 
aloft  on  his  barb,  lolling  in  his  saddle,  and 
brandishing  a  naked  javdin  ; 

*'  Into  the  breast  of  the  poor  singer  he 
plunged  his  deadly  shaft,  and  shot  away  like 
a  winged  shadow. 

*;  Quietly  flowed  the  Rabbi's  life-blood, 
quietly  he  sang  his  song  to  an  end  ;  and  his 
last  dying  sigh  was  Jeriisalem !  " 

Nor  must  Heine's  sweetest  note  be  unheard 
— his  plaintive  note,  his  note  of  melancholy. 
Here  is  a  strain  which  came  from  him  as  he 
lay,  in  the  winter  night,  on  his  "  mattress- 
grave  "  at  Paris,  and  let  his  thoughts  wan- 
der to  Germany,  **  the  great  child,  entertain- 
ing herself  with  her  Christmas-tree. "  » *  Thou 
tookest," — he  cries  to  the  German  exile — 

**  Thou  tookest  thy  flight  towards  sunshine 
and  happiness;  naked  and  poor  retumeet 
thou  bacK.  German  truth,  German. shirts, 
— one  gets  them  worn  to  tatters  in  foreign 
parts. 

**  Deadly  pale  are  thy  looks,  but  take  com- 
fort, thou  art  at  home ;  one  lies  warm  in 
German  earth,  warm  as  by  the  old  pleasant 
fireside. 

**  Many  a  one,  alas  !  became  crippled,  and 
could  get  home  no  more:  longingly  ho 
stretches  out  his  arms ;  God  have  mercy  upon 
him!" 

God  have  mercy  upon  him  !  for  what  re- 
main of  the  days  of  the  years  of  his  life  are 
few  and  evil.  **  Can  it  be  that  I  still  actu- 
ally exist?  My  body  is  so  shrunk  that  there 
is  hardly  anything  of  me  left  but  my  voice, 
and  my  bed  makes  me  think  of  the  melodious 
grave  of  the  enchanter  Merlin,  which  ie  in 
the  forest  of  Broceliand  in  Brittany,  under 
high  oaks  whose  tope  shine  like  green  flames 
to  heaven.  Ah,  I  envy  thee  those  trees, 
brother  Merlin,  and  their  fresh  waving ;  for 
over  my  mattress-grave  here  in  Paris  no  green 
leaves  rustle  ;  and  early  and  late  I  hear  noth- 
ing but  the  rattle  of  carriages,  hammering, 
scolding,  and  the  jingle  of  the  piano.  A 
grave  without  rest,  death  without  the  privi- 
leges of  the  departed,  who  have  no  longer 
any  need  to  spend  money,  or  to  write  let- 
ters, or  to  compose  books.  What  a  melan- 
choly situation  !  " 

He  died,  and  has  left  a  blemished  name  ; 
with  his  crying  faults,  his  intemperate  sus- 
ceptibility, his  unscrupulousness  in  passion, 
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hk  iocanoaTmble  MXtMAB  od  lik  eoeoiieB,  his '  is  Xmtore  !     Whh  what  prodigdity,  m  Hw 
itiUsoieiMicHMrivm\lealla^BOD  hisfrwDds,  .maRh  of  ceiiermdaos,  sbe  emplofs  hmnm 


genermdoos,  sbe  emplojB 
lib  wiat  of  geueiOMtT,  bis  icnsulitT,  his  ixH  power,  oootent  to  gather  alnoBt  alwajs  little 
ceBnct  aNxkii^.  bow  eocld  it  be  otberwise  ? !  result  tram  it.  eomcdmes  none !  Look  mt 
Kof;  obItwu  beikot  one  of  \&r.  Ckrirle's  **  re-  \  Bjron.  that  Bttod  whoo  the  prasent  genen^ 
ifiMSshJe  '*  profile.,  be  was  profoandlT  <)i^  \  tioD  of  Eoglishmen  are  fivgettiiig ;  Bjtod, 
nsF}wc%a}jue  ;  asd  not  crm  the  merit  of  not  the  i^nntest  iiataial  force,  the  greatest  ele- 
brii^  a  Pbilisdiie  can  sake  op  for  a  man's  '  meatair  power,  I  cannot  bot  think,  which 
bcung  ihal.  To  his  inteUncOal  delipeianoe  has  appeared  in  oar  literature  eiooe  Sfaak- 
ibere  was  an  cditkn  of  somethii]^  el^e  want-  speare.  And  what  became  of  this  wonderful 
ii^,  aoi  that  comething  eU«f  was  cii»Dethii^  (vodoction  of  uture  ?  He  shattered  himaelf, 
iauMoar  ;  the  oii-ttshioiwd,  labonoos,  eter-  he  ineritabSj  shattered  himself  to  pieces, 
BBlhriMiNifialmonldeliTerance.  Goethe  says  against  the  hi^  fala<^,  dood-topped,  inter- 
that  he  was  df6cient  in  Imv  c  to  me  hb  w«ak-  mimbSe  precipice  of  Briti^  PhiUsdnboa. 
Be»  (iMSS  to  be  not  «o  moch  a  deBcMncr  in  Bat  B|TTon,  it  maj  be  said,  was  eminent  oolj 
k»re  as  a  defieifncr  in  fidf<-re!?neet,  in  troe  br  hb  senios.  oolr  bT  hb  inborn  force  and 
^^nirr  of  character.  Bat  on  thb  ne^tire  £re  :  be  bad  D<>t  tbe  intellectoai  cqaipment 
mde  of  one's  critkbm  of  a  man  of  CT>nt  2:<v  cif  a  saaprane  m>3em  poet ;  exo^  ior  his 
BIOS,  I  ibr  BT  part«  when  I  hare  once  clcarlv  pmius  he  w^ts  an  ordlmrr  ninetaenth-oentozy 
maxtied  that  xLbnecad^reade  band  most  l^  Ejo^rliFh  nc^bleman,  with  linle  caltore  and 
I2xsre«  bii«  nj»  pioasare  in  dw^eiling.  I  pre-  with  n.>  ideas.  Well,  then,  lx>k  at  Heine. 
fta-  to  aj  of  H^ne  Mcacthing  p.ieitiie.  He  H<^ioe  ha^  all  tbe  ccluire  of  Genaanj  ;  in  his 
is  nc4  an  nde^foasp  inarrpcYter  of  the  m>lem  bead  fcTEDcntcd  ail  the  idcfts  of  mjikm  £a- 
iKcld.  He  b  vAhr  a  brillbnt  fo^dicr  ia  the  rv>pe.  And  wbtt  baiv  wy  ^>t  from  Heine  7 
war  of  libeeatMn  of  hamaniir.  Bat«  «nch  as  A  half-TY«ah.  for  w^axit  of  m^oal  balance,  and 
W  b,  he  b  (and  pc«aeritT  toc^,  I  am  qui^c  C4  n.^Skoe«s  of  a>s1  and  c^ttjaccer.  That  is 
<L:e,  will  sftT  i^>,  in  the  £aTOfwaD  litim*  what  I  ^t  ;  tbeae  b  <o mnc^  p>wer, so  aaanj 
tsre  of  that  qnaner  of  a  omlnTT  which  fv^>  <«fv»  ahJe  tv>  run  w>rll,  co  nasT  give  promise 
low¥  1^  doath  of  GiW^he^  inox&parabhr  the  o^  ninnii^  wy>I1  ;  s.>  £[w  ivaca  the  gjaL,  so 
iKis^:  xni|«»naBt  £rare.  ^w  are  cbo»ca.     Jfm  4srt  Mk^jar  i 

Wnu  a  ffiondthaiit.  one  b  tempted  a»  err. 


1V«w>sekFoaMadaeas«Krba^^bMBpioK&dMd       Mil  Bpcwpu  ihe^mngyciiiiBig  j^w^bnAseiSler 

w^rLia  ihe   lasa  ^^  ^^(^  ia  Piev :  —  ^*  fivb  ix  L^ttj^  ^Cnnvcn  ^mMt«  axuracDMif  a 


Jkiif  Of  Sc^rorr  a  Madaj^feKar/*  Vr  OafA.  !>»*  rM^avtClo'  tWcxBaxti^  m  Lmi*-au  the  sn&brr  <if 

■■Y,  CV<mmandsur  the   Xixra^  It^-bo^tfi  «k  :>x^  vktic  3<  <*!CanAM  »  the  pcvt<TCv«3»  as  ona^ader- 

ncsnraOoaff  rf  A:fcn»  ;  *»i  **\liiaa4r«»r«  *>vy  j»,-e>p  th*a   V.WiXVC     h  wEi  W  <sitnkd 

Ir  rri.  Kaihrmt  II.,"'  Vr  :hr  IBr^.  HmTT  df  K^j^-  fifncf"*  I^vot-pt^  Jins-nftr^^  tatS.  b  munded 

P-vinfrn^r  d  tbf  Haairatf  *(  Madi^pfeSMr  <^ni^  *5  a  iv^vr^vcx  ^f  jomsuiu:  read'a^,  and 


mnwfirizi;:  it  I^nt- ;  ana  rna^Sk  iiwraraTf  M^mit5  *^  l*^  IRiy^wntjaw  temcyw^  <m  Xt'omuke  da 

tiaL.  am  dirwciflw  sa45?i«*a  Vi  H.     TVw  >»»*  r^mrtjy,  jW  ^Mwaia  pMt  «f  w^Mcih  ha»ja«  tan 

papp»w  «ff  a  biiOiirirau  biv^  <«ixkM  *"  \*  i^iu^  ^— — 

"»^?  x^Miy  rW  mi«>"  ijt  jo,)v«t»M^  a»  <ft^ie 


/<{f  fnuKKHi^vm. 


A  Xra  FnEwn  ^mMiosrua:  t€  ^i^  jmef^  arh^ 


xbf  tKk  rtf  -'  I'ljohmr  dt  >ia«^^    >x  H.  A        Tin    K-^n^^ti  V«t  ,n4m«Ki<«S(4  >»i!i  w«t  «a  ^ha 
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From  The  Saturday  RotIow. 
THE  KING  OF  DAHOMEY  AT  HOME. 

The  prominence  just  given  to  the  King  of 
Dahomey  and  his  Court  by  the  discussion 
which  has  taken  place  in  one  of  the  dignified 
stances  of  the  British  Association,  and  the 
controversy  which  is  going  on  as  to  his  men- 
tal and  moral  idiosyncrasies,  bid  fair  to  make 
the  name  of  that  potentate  a  household  word. 
He  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  chief  sup- 
porter of  the  slave  trade  in  the  interior  of 
Africa  ;  he  is  the  bete  noire  of  missionaries  ; 
and  we  heard  a  year  or  two  ago  such  an  ac- 
count of  his  **  customs,"  and  of  the  hecatombs 
of  human  victims  that  are  consumed  in  the 
celebration  of  them,  that  Lord  Kussell  was 
recommended  to  put  him  down  at  once  as  a 
public  nuisance.  On  such  occasions  it  is  al- 
ways advisable  to  wait  a  little.  Sad  as  it  is 
to  Ik?  obliged  to  make  the  confession,  philan- 
throphy,  when  its  blood  is  up,  is  apt  to  be  as 
indescri minute  in  its  venjjeance  as  a  King  of 
Dahomey  himself ;  and  missionaries  are  occa- 
sionally given  to  premature  alarms,  wild  ex- 
aggerations, and  the  vagaries  of  old- wo  man- 
hood in  general.  "We  have  lately  had  a 
picture  of  the  terrible  potentate,  drawn  from 
the  life  by  one  who  has  had  every  opportunity 
of  seeing  him  as  he  is,  who  writes  with  a 
Bailor's  brevity  and  exactness,  and  who  has 
presented  Parliament  with  one  of  the  most 
readable  papers  that  have  adorned  that  species 
of  literature  for  years.  If  it  is  considerably 
more  favorable  than  the  sketch  which  has 
been  subsequently  given  to  the  world  by  M. 
Jules  Gerard,  it  is  more  detailed  and  circum- 
stantial, it  appears  to  bo  founded  on  fuller 
opportunities  of  ol)8ervation  than  those  en- 
joyed by  the  celebrated  iion-hunter,  and  it 
has  just  been  confirmed  by  the  independent 
and  personal  testimony  of  Mr.  Craft  at  New- 
castle. The  narrative  of  our  gallant  country- 
man may  perhaps  assist  us  in  correcting  to 
some  extent  the  very  exaggerated  and  un- 
pleasant impression  of  the  royal  character 
which  M.  Gerard's  account  of  his  Dahomey 
experiences  is  calculated  to  produce. 

In  November,  18G2,  Commodore  Wilmot 
was  cruising  on  the  AVest  African  station  in  li. 
M.S.  Rattlesnake, and  learned  from  the  Wes- 
Icyan  missionary  at  Whydah  that  the  King 
of  Dahomey  was  most  anxious  to  sec  '*  some- 
body of  consideration  from  England — a  *  real 
Eogiishman,*  with  whom  he  might  converse 
oo  the  affiiirs  of  his  country."     Accord- 
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ingly,  he  oonsulted  the  Yayogah,or  Govemer 
of  Whydah,  who  told  him  to  return  in  seven 
days,  when  he  would  *'  let  him  know  whether 
the  king  would  see  him."  He  returned  at 
the  appointed  time,  and,  having  been  mean- 
while represented  to  his  majesty  as  a  **  good 
and  proper  person,"  with  a  sort  of  intimation 
(which  seems,  by  the  way,  to  have  been  an 
extemporized  addition  on  the  part  of  the 
yavogah)  that  he  came  out  as  a  messenger 
of  the  queen,  he  received  the  king's  invita- 
tion to  his  capital  in  due  form.  There  were 
two  or  three  things,  however,  to  bo  seriously 
considered.  Our  late  attack  on  Porto  Novo, 
which  belongs  to  the  king's  brother,  was  said 
to  have  enraged  his  majesty  so  much  that  he 
had  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  lay  hands 
upon  an  English  officer,  for  certain  personal 
and  unpleasant  purposes.  Also,  the  Euro- 
peans at  Whydah  had  spread  the  most  alarm- 
ing reports  of  the  king's  hatred  of  the  Eng- 
lish, apparently  in  order  to  keep  the  English 
and  the  king  as  far  apart  as  possible,  and 
thereby  to  hide  their  own  misdeeds  from  in- 
convenient publicity.  Bat  the  commodore, 
besides  his  unquestionable  pluck  and  love  ot 
adventure,  possessed  certain  special  aptitudes 
for  the  mission.  Among  others,  he  had  been 
personally  acquainted  with  the  king's  father; 
and  he  carried  about  him,  if  we  are  rightly 
informed,  a  substantial  and  very  useful  mark 
of  his  regard .  So,  with  perhaps  a  few  qualms, 
he  sent  his  ships  on  a  fourteen  days'  cruise, 
and,  accompanied  by  Captain  Luce  and  Dr. 
Ilaran.  and  joined  on  his  way  by  the  Wes- 
leyan  missionary,  he  landed  at  Whydah  on 
the  22d  of  December,  18G2.  He  was  re- 
ceived most  cordially  by  the  yavogah  and 
chiefs,  with  drums  beating,  colors  flying, 
muskets  firing,  dancing,  and  war-songs, 
and  was  also  treated  to  a  sight  of  the 
manocuvers  of  a  slave  hunt.  All  along  the 
road  the  party  was  treated  with  great  re- 
spect. Presents  of  water,  fowls,  and  goats, 
met  them  everywhere,  accompanied  with  the 
usual  amount  of  firing,  drumming,  dancing, 
singing,  etc. ,  and  a  scries  of  ominous  speeches, 
signifying  the  general  desire  of  the  speakers 
to  ^*  go  to  war  and  cut  off  heads  for  their 
master."  A  prince  was  ordered  to  attend 
them  on  their  journey,  and  the  king  sent 
three  of  his  **  sticks,"  by  special  messengen, 
to  meet  them  on  their  way — gold  stick,  silver 
stick,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  of  course,  just 
like  St.  James's  or  the  Tuileries — possibly  a 
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it  was  the  intentioo  of  the  king  to  attack 
their  country,  came  to  give  themselves  up  to 
him  rather  than  take  the  chaf^cc  of  being 
taken ,  sold ,  or  beheaded . ' '  They  swore  feal  ty 
to  him,  kissed  the  dust,  covered  themselves 
with  sand,  and  the  like.  The  king  made  a 
speech  to  them  ;  and  then  the  prime  minister 
made  another,  in  which  was  pointed  out  **  the 
power  of  the  king  and  the  greatness  of  his 
name.''  Then  **  each  chief  was  presented 
with  cowries  and  cloth,  the  two  principal 
ones  with  a  wife  each."  In  more  civilized 
latitudes,  when  people  are  chafiering  about 
kingdoms,  very  much  the  same  process  is  ob- 
served, only  that  wo  mostly  give  gold  and 
bunting,  instead  of  cloth  and  cowries,  and 
occasionally,  perhaps,  a  wife  with  the  king- 
dom ;  the  petitioners  **  eat  dirt "  plentifully, 
and  the  prime  minister  is  sure  to  make  his 
speech  on  the  occasion — in  Parliament,  it  is 
true,  but  very  much  to  the  same  effect.  Al- 
together, one  gets  the  notion  that  the  King 
of  Dahomey  is  not  very  much  behind  the  rest 
of  the  world  ;  or,  anyhow,  that  for  most  Eu- 
ropean countries  the  process  of  stone-throw- 
ing would  bo  a  hazardous  experiment.  At 
the  end  of  the  **  custom,"  and  when  the  com- 
modore had  been  made  Colonel  of  the  King's 
Life  Guards  (men  and  women), and  had  been 
regaled  with  speeches  from  the  captains  as  to 
what  they  would  do  at  Abbeokuta  (the  place 
he  had  come  to  save  from  an  expected  inroad) , 
and  congratulated  on  **  the  number  of  heads 
that  would  fall  to  his  share  "  when  this  happy 
piece  of  homicide  should  have  been  accom- 
plished, the  real  business  of  the  mission  com- 
menced. The  objects  Commodore  Wilmot 
bad  in  view  were  laid  before  the  king  in  or- 
der, and  his  negotiations,  if  not  betokening 
any  very  high  order  of  statesmanship,  were 
at  all  events  far  beyond  those  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  or  an  average  Bourbon.  The  slave- 
trade  he  could  not  give  up : — 

*•  They  had  seen  how  much  he  had  to  give 
away  every  year  (indeed,  the  desolate  aspect 
of  the  whole  country  showed  that  the  scanty 
population  almost  lives  on  these  royal  doles) 
—where  ynm  he  to  get  money  from  ?  It  was 
not  his  fault ;  our  fathers  had  made  his  fa- 
thers do  it ;  and  now  it  had  become  an  insti- 
tution of  his  country." 

Aa  to  the  safety  of  Abbeokuta, — 

•*  I  must  go  thither  ;  they  are  my  enemies : 
they  insulteS  my  brother,  and  I  must  punish 
them ;  let  us  alone ;  why  interfere  in  black 
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men*s  wars?     Let  the  *  white  man'  stand 
by  and  see  which  are  the  brave  men." 

He  promised,  however,  to  spare  all  the  Chris- 
tians and  send  them  to  Whydah. 

On  the  commodore's  asking  about  the  Chris- 
tians at  Ishagga  (who,  it  seems,  had  been 
slaughtered  with  no  great  discrimination  on 
a  former  occasion) ,  he  says : — 

**  Who  knew  they  were  Christians?  The 
black  man  says  he  is  a  white  man,  calls  hira- 
seif  a  Christian,  and  dresses  himself  in  clothes. 
It  is  an  insult  to  the  white  man.  I  respect 
the  white  man  ;  but  these  peaple  are  impos- 
tors, and  no  better  than  my  own  people. 
Why  do  they  remain  in  a  place  when  they 
know  I  am  coming?  If  they  do,  I  suppose 
they  arc  taking  up  arms  against  me,  and  I 
am  bound  to  treat  them  as  enemies." 

The  commodore  honestly  owns  himself  flobred 
here,  and  reasoned  with  him  no  longer  on  this 
subject,  because  he  thought  his  observations 
so  thoroughly  just  and  honest."  We  are  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  him  very  decidedly.  It 
must  be  rather  puzzling  to  know  how  to  ob- 
serve international  courtesies  when  **  the  black 
man  says  be  is  a  white  man,"  and  expects, 
his  enemy  to  believe  it.  Then,  about  human, 
sacrifices : — 

**  You  have  seen  that  only  a  few  are  sacri- 
ficed, and  not  the  thousands  that  wicked  men 
have  told  the  world.  If  I  were  to  give  up 
this  custom  at  once,  my  head  would  be  taken 
off  to-morrow.  By  and  by,  little  by  little, 
much  may  be  done ;  softly,  softly — not  by 
threats.  You  see  how  I  am  plactnl,  and  the 
difficulties  in  the  way.  By  and  by,  by  and 
by." 

The  sable  brother  rises  in  our  esteem.  We 
are  beginning  to  rate  him,  in  point  of  vo^, 
considerably  above  the  average  oracles  of  the 
missionary  meeting.  Meanwhile,  he  was 
quite  willing  to  allow  his  mulatto  subjects  to 
send  their  children  to  the  Christian  schools  at 
Whydah ;  and  he  promised  to  send  a  prince 
to  England  as  soon  as  the  commodore  came 
again  to  renew  the  friendship,  and  gave  him 
**  the  queen's  "  answer  to  what  he  had  said. 
Finally,  he  dismissed  the  commodore  with 
handsome  presents  for  the  queen — a  royal 
umbrella  made  of  all  sorts  of  velvet,  a  pipe- 
stick  and  bag,  one  of  the  state  **  sticks,"  and 
a  couple  of  intelligent  captive  girls.  These 
last  are,  considerately  enough,  left  at  Why- 
dah for  the  present. 
On  the  whole,  it  most  be  admitted  th&t 
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the  King  of  Dahomey  has  eomething  to  say 
for  hiroself.  As  is  remarked  by  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  'HmeSy  writing  under  the  sig- 
nature of  **  An  African,"  **  Human  sacrifices 
are  regarded  by  the  Africans  as  a  part  of 
their  religion ;  "  and  in  no  quarter  of  the 
world  is  it  safe  for  sovereigns  to  go  too  de- 
cidedly against  popular  and  accredited  tra- 
ditions. It  is  equally  true,  as  wo  are  re- 
minded by  the  same  writer,  that  "  African 
monarchies  are  limited  ;  "  and  it  is  perfectly 
credible,  though  not  in  accordance  with  the 
uniform  tenor  of  European  experience,  that 
•*  African  kings  are  in  advance  of  their  sub- 
jects." The  King  of  Ashantee  had  exactly 
the  same  apology  as  his  brother  of  Dahomey 
to  offer  to  an  English  visitor  (Sir  William 
Winniett,  the  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast) 
for  hesitating  to  abolish  the  **  custom  "  of 
his  dominions : — 

•*  What  you  say  is  good,  but  would  you 
like  to  lose  one  of  your  epaulets?  "  and  the 
king  put  his  finger  upon  the  governor's  left 
opaulet.  Sir  William  was  a  little  puzzled  at 
the  strangeness  and  at  the  apparent  inappro- 
priateness  of  the  question,  but  he  replied, 
**Why,  no,  I  should  not."  «*  Very  well, 
then,"  answered  the  king.  "If  I  were  to 
attempt  to  do  away  with  human  sacrifices, 
my  chiefs  would  make  my  kingdom  like  your 
coat  with  its  one  epaulet.  I  snould  lose  the 
half  of  Ashantee." 

What  may  come  of  the  commodore's  mis- 
sion, time  only  can  show :  but,  with  a  king 
so  sensible  of  the  evils  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  of  the  desolate  condition  of  his 
country,  and  of  its  decaying  population  (it 
appears  that  it  is  under  180,000,  of  whom 
three-f')!irths  are  women  and  children),  and 
with  his  high  and  apparently  just  preten- 
sions to  be,  *'  not  like  these  kings  of  liagos, 
Benin,  etc.,"  but  the  king  of  the  blacks, 
much  as  Queen  Victoria  is  chief  Amazon  of 
the  whites,  we  venture  to  augur  favorably 
of  the  Dahomey  future.  It  is  clear  enough 
that,  if  wo  can  fairly  meet  his  views,  he  is 
quite  ready  to  renew  the  friendly  intercourse 
to  wnich,  oddly  enough,  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  his  family  owed  the  recovery  of 
its  throne.  In  what  preachers,  when  they 
oome  to  a  hitch,  call  "  the  highly  figurative 


language  of  the  East,"  or  South,  the  sable 
king  said,  on  receiving  her  majesty's  pi<y> 
ture,  "The  King  of  Dahomey  and  the 
Queen  of  England  are  one ;  you  shall  hold 
the  tail  of  the  kingdom,  and  I  will  take  the 
head."  At  first  we  took  it  for  a  somewhat 
ambiguous  compliment,  depending,  at  all 
events,  for  its  value  on  the  place  to  which 
Anglican  and  African  physiologists  respect- 
ively may  happen  to  assign  the  seat  of  honor ; 
but  in  Commodore  Wilmot's  commentary  it 
simply  means  that  we  may  take  possession  of 
Whydah,  the  port,  and  supply  him  with 
everything  if  we  like.  That  is,  if  wo  mean 
to  suppress  the  slave-trade,  he  .very  naturally 
invites  us,  in  the  first  instance,  to  give  him 
a  legitimate  trade  instead  of  it.  The  coun- 
try is  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
cotton,  silk,  cofiee,  indigo,  sugar,  and  every 
product  of  tropical  climates ;  the  natives  are 
not  naturally  warlike,  and  at  present  "  seem 
heartily  tired  of  it ;  "  only  it  is  their  trade — 
they  live  by  it.  Teach  them  a  better,  and 
there  seems  little  d-^t  that  they  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity.  Their  relig- 
ion, the  great  difficulty  in  most  countries, 
will  not  stand  in  the  way.  "  Fetish,"  wbi<A 
prescribes  all  manner  of  self-denials  in  the 
culinary  way — forbidding  some  to  eat  beef, 
others  mutton,  others  goats'  flesh,  others 
eggs — has  never  yet  been  known  to  forbid 
anybody  wine  or  spirits,  and  it  will  probaUy 
be  equally  accommodating  in  the  articles  of 
trade  and  manufactures.  The  king  com- 
plains bitterly  of  our  having  listened  to  idle 
stories,  and  set  all  his  neighbors  at  war  with 
him  ;  and  it  really  seems  as  if  our  mission- 
aries, while  they  have  been  humbugged  hy 
the  tales  of  interested  slave-dealers  or  by 
their  own  timorousness,  have  been  keeping 
us  at  needless  distance  from  the  very  person 
who,  from  his  titular  sovereignty  over  the 
native  tribes,  and  his  traditional  regard  for 
the  English,  is  more  likely  than  any  one  else 
to  help  us  in  drymg  up  the  slave-trade  at  its 
source.  It  is  one  more  instance  among  many 
of  the  folly  of  mixing  up  political  with  re- 
ligious missions.  For  sound  head,  frank 
bearing,  solid  sense,  and  practical  success, 
Commodore  Wilmot  is  worth  a  whole  pres- 
bytery of  preachers. 
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From  The  Satordaj  Review. 
BATHING  ABROAD  AND  AT  HOME. 
It  is  by  trifles  that  national  character  is 
most  distinctly  shown.  All  the  more  elab- 
orate and  important  institutions  of  nations 
have  a  tendency  to  assimilate  to  each  other. 
The  results  of  reasoning  and  reflection  will  be 
the  same  in  all  countries ;  and  the  arrange- 
ments which  are  the  result  of  them  cannot, 
in  the  end,  diflbr  very  much.  But  in  the 
smaller  matters  of  life,  the  subjects  of  mer^. 
caprice  and  taste,  a  nation's  spontaneous  ten- 
dencies make  themselves  very  plainly  seen. 
Bathing — a  subject  with  which,  as  actors  or 
spectators,  a  considerable  number  of  our  read- 
ers will  be  familiar  just  now — curiously  il- 
lustrates the  difference  of  the  two  nations 
which,  in  more  important  matters,  are  grad- 
ually drawing  more  close  together.  The  two 
systems  arc  much  valued  by  the  two  nations ; 
and  the  plan  of  one  is  wholly  intolerable  to 
the  other.  The  Englishman  cannot  endure 
the  restraints  of  the  French  system,  and  the 
Frenchman  boldly  sets  down  all  our  talk  about 
morality  as  humbug  when  our  laws  and  cus- 
toms tolerate  such  outrages  upon  decency  as 
are  witnessed  at  an  English  watering-place. 
To  an  Englishman  the  charm  of  his  system  is 
its  independence,  llis  bathing-machine  is 
his  castle.  The  little  bit  of  sea  it  encloses  is 
his  peculiar  property.  No  one  can  encroach 
upon  the  few  cubic  feet  of  water  he  has  ap- 
propriated for  the  time.  If  he  likes  to  saUy 
forth  for  a  swim,  he  comes  and  goes  regard- 
less of  the  existence  of  any  one  eke.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  him  to  take  any  notice  of 
his  most  intimate  acquaintance  who  may  be 
bathing  in  the  next  machine.  Ue  adopts 
precisely  that  amount  of  clothing  or  nudity 
which  comports  best  with  his  own  idea  of 
what  is  comfortable  or  decent.  Ue  need 
take  hoed  of  no  regulations,  and  recognize  no 
public  opinion  in  his  proceedings.  The  sea 
And  he  have  it  entirely  to  themselves.  That 
mixture  of  freedom  and  seclusion  which  con- 
stitutes an  Englishman's  chief  happiness  finds 
its  highest  ideal  in  an  English  bathing-ma- 
chine. To  carve  out  for  the  time  being  a 
private  property  even  in  the  sea,  and  to  have 
contrived  a  movable  bouse  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  luxury  in  which  seclusion  seemed  impoe- 
rible,  10  quite  a  triumph  of  the  national 
peculiarities.  In  France,  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  scene  is  changed.  The  pastime  ceases  to 
be  the  laolated,  surly,  exclusive  affiur  whioh 
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it  is  upon  the  English  coast.  But,  at  tbe 
same  time,  it  loses  its  characteristic  freedom. 
Like  every  other  action  in  the  life  of  a  Frenoh 
citizen,  it  is  tremendously,  regulated  by  the 
Government,  and  it  is  as  much  made  tbe 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  a  Frenchman's 
gregarious  tastes  as  any  other  part  of  tbe 
day's  employment.  There  is  no  period  of  tbe 
twenty-four  hours  at  which  the  beach  looks 
so  gay,  so  full,  so  picturesque,  as  during  tbe 
bathing  time,  and  at  the  place  which  a  pater- 
nal administration  has  selected  as  the  most 
suitable.  Perhaps  what  makes  it  the  liveliest 
is  the  curious  costums  in  which  many  of  the 
figures  upon  it  appear. 

Tbe  government  has  taken  the  observance 
of  decency  under  its  own  protection,  and  pre- 
scribes with  accuracy  the  apparel  to  be  worn. 
It  looks  a  comical  kind  of  decency  to  English 
eyes.  The  men  are  dressed  in  a  sort  of  trou- 
sers and  jersey  all  in  one,  which  diflers  from 
ordinary  garments  of  that  description  chiefly 
in  being  much  too  short  in  the  legs  and  arms. 
This  arrangement  seems  to  bo  a  compromise 
between  the  government's  appreciation  of 
decency  and  the  natural  human  desire  to  be 
as  naked  as  possible  in  the  water.  But  to  a 
stranger,  it  looks  as  if  all  the  male  popula- 
tion of  the  place  had  been  seized  with  a  sud- 
den fancy  for  dressing  in  the  clothes  of  their 
little  boys.  But  they  are  not  the  oddest  fig- 
ures of  the  scene. .  The  government,  having 
ascertained  the  minimum  of  clothing  that  is 
respectable  for  men,  appears  to  have  come,  by 
a  kind  of  mechanical  logic,  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  similar  quantity  is  abundant  for 
women.  The  result  is,  that  the  beach  is  peo- 
pled with  a  number  of  nondescript-looking 
figures,  bearing  very  much  the  appearance  of 
short,  ill-made  men,  scantily  dressed  in  ohoo* 
olate-colored  serge— a  sort  of  a  forked  radish 
turned  brown  from  keeping — whioh  it  re- 
quires some  e£brt  of  reasoning,  on  the  part 
of  people  who  are  not  habituated  to  this  Beur- 
adisaical  innocence  of  costume,  to  believe 
may  possibly  be  ladies.  All  these  figures 
wander  about  in  the  aimless  dilatory  way 
which  appears  to  be  an  integral  portion  of 
amusement.  Some  are  approaching  the  water 
with  lazy  steps,  wondering  whether  it  is  not 
rather  cold,  and,  in  tbe  agonies  of  delibera- 
tion, displaying  tbe  beauties  of  their  costume 
to  considerable  advantage.  Others,  who  have 
bad  their  dip,  are  picking  their  steps  wearily 
over  tbe  shingle,  looking  in  Tain  for  the 
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cabane  where  they  may  relieve  themselveB  of 
the  dripping  garments  which  cling  to  their 
figures  with  a  tenacity  which  gives  rather  a 
staturesque  effect.  All  this  time,  hy  way  of 
oontrast,  the  beach  is  full  of  non-bathers — 
women  dressed  as  only  French  women  can 
.  dress — who  are  come  to  enjoy  the  spectacle. 
The  contrast  between  the  well-distended  cones 
of  gorgeous  drapery  which  sweep  along  to 
and  fro  across  the  b«ich,  and  the  poor  brown, 
dripping,  bifurcated  spectres  who  are  creeping 
over  the  pebbles  up  to  Xhsiv  cabanes^  may  give 
a  philosopher  food  for  reflection  upon  the  dis- 
tinction between  accidents  and  substance.  If 
any  anxious  parents  wish  to  provide  a  cure 
for  some  love-stricken  youth,  let  them  take 
him  to  sec  the  mistress  of  his  affections  bath- 
ing at  a  French  sea-place.  Romance  itself 
could  not  survive  the  sight  of  the  fair  one, 
associated  in  his  mind  with  graceful  move- 
ments and  flowing  lines  and  harmonious  col- 
oring, emerging  from  the  water  in  the  simili- 
tude of  a  magnified  brown  rat  on  its  hind 
legs,  which  has  narrowly  escaped  from  drown- 
ing. Few  who  have  not  witnessed  it  can  imag- 
ine how  much  of  feminine  beauty  can  be  left 
behind  by  its  owner  in  a  cabane. 

But  the  scene  in  the  water  is  stranger  still 
to  English  eyes.  It  looks  like  some  mytho- 
logical picture  representing  the  Tritons  car- 
rying off  the  Nereids,  or  the  Satyrs  pursuing 
the  Nymphs.  The  first  thing  that  meets  the 
spectator's  eye  is  several  couples  in  the  water, 
holding  each  others*  wrists,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance struggling  violently.  One  of  each 
of  these  couples  is  one  of  the  brown  rats  we 
have  described,  and  whom,  by  this  time,  the 
spectator  has  learned  to  speak  of  in  the  femi- 
nine gender.  The  other  is  a  very  muscular 
broad-shouldered  Frenchman  in  a  sailor's 
dress,  who  appears  to  look  upon  the  brown 
rat  as  his  own  peculiar  property.  Generally, 
he  seems  to  be  shaking  her  violently  by  the 
wrists,  and  taking  the  opportunity  of  each 
successive  wave  that  passes  to  duck  her  under 
its  crest.  Sometimes  he  is  grasping  her  round 
the  waist ;  sometimes  he  is  tugging  at  one 
arm  ;  sometimes  she  seems  to  have  been  just 
cast  ashore  by  a  very  violent  wave  close  by 
him,  and  to  be  lying  in  a  suppliant  attitude 
at  his  feet.  At  one  end  of  the  cabane^  for  the 
better  display  of  manly  and  feminine  forms, 
is  erected  a  spring  board,  from  which  these 
strangely  clothed  beings,  of  either  sex,  are 
projected  into  the  sea.    Sometimes  they  take 
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**  headers,"  sometimes  they  take  <*  footen  ;^ 
but  the  &irer  portion  of  creation,  iiimooii»> 
tomed  to  these  athletic  feats,  is  very  apt  to 
take  that  compromise  between  the  two  to 
which  Etonians  were  in  the  habit  of  assign- 
ing uneu  phon  ious  name.    It  is  fair  to  say  that 
all  these  pastimes  are  not  invariably  conducted 
under  the  rough  manipulation  of  the  mascn- 
lar  French  baif/neurs.     Ladies  who  are  fastid- 
ious prefer  that  the  male  hand  in  whose  guar- 
dianship they  struggle  with  the  waves  shall 
be  one  with  which  they  are  not  wholly  unfifi- 
miliar.     Such  an  arrangement  may  be  cor- 
rect, but  it  is  not  nearly  so  comfortable. 
Uninitiated  males  are  much  more  apt  to  be  up- 
set by  the  waves  themselves  than  to  be  able 
to  give  much  assistance  in  the  critical  mo- 
ment to  their  tottering  charges.     Husband 
and  wife  may  often  be  seen  entering  the  water 
affectionately   hand-in-hand,  and  returning 
more  speedily  than  they  had  intended,  clutch- 
ing each  other  in  an  involuntary  embrace  as 
they  are  tumbled  over  by  some  unusually 
large  wave.    Brothers,  or  even  casual  friends, 
are  put  to  the  same  use  by  ladies  who  shrink 
from  the  haigneaur^s  sinewy  arm  ;  and  it  Is 
quite  the  proper  thing  for  a  lady  to  make  an 
appointment  with  her  male  friends  for  a 
swimming  party,  always  assuming  that  her 
accomplishments  enable  her  to  bear  her  part 
in  it.     But  experienced  bathers  do  not  tx'ust  ' 
to  such  a  frail  support.    It  is  no  consolation 
to  the  fair  one  who  is  let  go  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  washed  up  by  the  surf  in  ad- 
mired disorder,  that  the  arm  which  played 
her  false  vras  a  conjugal  or  fraternal  limb. 
And  after  all,  it  is  a  pity,  when  yon  have 
gone  so  far,   to  distress  yourself  with  any 
remnants  of  English  decorum.     When  yoa 
have  once  persuaded  yourself  to  run  the  or- 
deal of  walking  in  the  comical  tights,  into 
which  your  dress  is  converted  by  the  wuter 
across  a  large  open   place,   in   presence  of 
crowds  of  well-dressed  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
any  further  display  of  fastidiousness  is  an  un- 
necessary injury  to  your  comfort. 

Englishmen,  at  least,  will  never  be  very 
partial  to  this  system  of  bathing.  They  gain 
nothing  by  it  except  the  very  questionable 
privilege  of  being  allowed  to  swim  about 
among  their  female  friends,  both  parties  dis- 
guised, par  ardre  superieuVf  in  a  dress  of  ex- 
quisite absurdity.  Though  all  opportunities 
in  which  the  sexes  are  allowed  to  mingle  free- 
ly are  of  coarse  valued  by  young  men  on  their 
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promotion,  still  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
French  plan  of  bathing  adds  anything  to  their 
opportunities  in  that  respect.  It  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  commence  an  eligible 
acquaintance  in  the  sea,  or  to  pursue  a  prom- 
ising flirtation  at  the  moment  that  both  par- 
ties were  wading  out  dripping  wet  upon  the 
shingle.  A  neighboring  cabane  might  give 
an  opportunity  for  a  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  ad- 
venture, if  unfortunately  the  cabanes  of  the 
two  Bcxes  wore  not  generally  kept  apart.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  an  utter  destruction  of 
the  comfort  of  bathing.  It  is  not  bathing — 
it  is  only  getting  wet  through  in  a  rather  elab- 
orate manner.  Moreover,  it  requires  more 
courage  than  a  good  many  English  people  of 


either  sex  possess,  to  face  an  admiring  assem- 
blage of  well-dressed  and  scrutinizing  spec- 
tators in  such  a  costume.  But  the  fact  that 
the  system  exists  in  France,  and  has  been 
carefully  arranged  by  the  authorities  as  a  mod- 
el of  decency  and  decorum  according  to  their 
ideas,  may  teach  us  a  lesson  as  to  the  conven- 
tional character  of  those  terms,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  censuring  an  apparent  breach  of  them 
in  the  customs  of  other  nations.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  an  Englishman  to  conceive  a  method 
of  proceeding  less  consistent  with  his  ideas  of 
strict  decorum  ;  and  yet  it  is  adopted  by  a 
people  who  unanimously  agree  to  censure 
him  for  his  outrageous  disregard  of  decency 
in  respect  to  the  same  subject-matter. 


Life  in  the  Atmosphere. — At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  Mr. 
James  Siiniuelson,  the  founder  of  the  Popular 
Science  Review,  read  an  account  of  his  experi- 
ments, made  for  several  years  on  the  germs  of 
animals  and  plants  suspended  in  the  atmosphere. 
In  September,  18G'2,  he  obtained  a  great  number 
of  Tiifj^ti  ftx)m  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  thereby 
became  possestsed  of  the  atmospheric  dust  of 
Alexandria,  Japan,  Melbourne,  Tunis,  Trieste, 
Peru,  etc.  On  June  26, 1863,  he  sprinkled  some 
of  this  dust  on  fine  muslin  in  vases  of  distilled 
water  exposed  to  the  air.  At  the  same  time  he 
exposed  some  pure  distilled  water  under  glasses, 
colored  blue,  red,  and  yellow.  All  the  dust  pro- 
duced crowds  of  infusoria  ;  and  on  the  dust  of 
Alexandria  a  new  species  was  remarked.  In 
each  vase,  for  three  or  four  days,  a  great  increase 
in  the  amount  of  life  took  place,  which  after- 
wards gradually  diminished.  A»  long  as  the 
distilled  water  under  the  colored  glasses  remained 
covered,  nothing  lived  in  it ;  but  the  day  after 
the  glasses  were  removed  and  dust  deposited  in 
the  vofles  a  light  sediment  was  perceived,  formed 
of  mineral  and  vegetable  molecules,  combined  by 
a  transparent  pellicule,  which  gradually  enlarged 
and  became  a  multitude  of  monads.  These  ani- 
malcules soon  became  animated  and  peopled  the 
water.  From  his  various  experiments  Mr.  Sam- 
nelson  draws  the  following  conclusions :  1.  The 
atmosphere  in  all  the  great  divisions  of  the  world 
is  more  or  less  charged  with  representatives  of 
the  three  kingJoms  of  nature,  mineral,  animal, 
and  vegetable,  with  spores  and  germs  of  animal- 
eules,  and  sometime::),  but  rarely,  with  germs  of 
nematoid  worms.  2.  The  infusoria  comprise,  iu 
a  great  part,  not  only  the  obscure  types,  known 
■8  monads,  vibriones,  and  bacteria,  but  also 
^aocoma,  cyclydes,  vorticella,  etc  8.  Tlie  germs  '. 
are  found  in  the  air  in  greater  quantities  in  dry  | 


weather  than  after  much  rain.  4.  The  tenacity 
of  life  of  these  germs  is  greater  than  is  supposed 
by  the  j>artisans  of  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous 
generation.  This  tenacity  is  especially  remarka- 
ble in  monads,  vibriones,  and  bacteria,  which 
sustain  lifo  under  the  most  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. It  is  nearly  impossible,  Mr.  Samnelson 
says,  to  assign  the  time  after  which  revivification 
ceases,  but  when  these  animalcules  are  revived 
they  are  very  sensitive  of  surrounding  influences. 
Cold  kills  them,  and  the  chemical  rays  of  light 
are  more  fiivorable  to  their  development  than  the 
calorific  rays.  The  chemical  rays  do  not  prodnoe 
infusoria  by  spontaneous  generation  ;  but  by 
promoting;  the  decomposition  of  the  8ul>stances 
submitted  to  their  action,  they  furnish  to  the 
already  living  germs  the  elements  necessary  fbr 
their  existence  and  development 


A  SCHEME  on  foot  in  America,  the  plans  for 
which  are  being  much  discussed,  is  one  for  the 
preparation,  by  combined  labor,  of  an  absolutely 
complete  catalogue  of  all  the  Ixwks  that  have 
been  published  in  America  to  the  present  time. 
A  collateral  scheme  is  for  a  complete  catalogue  of 
all  the  books  that  have  l)ecn  published  anywhere 
relating  to  America  ;  and  the  laborer  in  this  field 
furnishes  what  he  believes  were  the  first  and  the 
Ust  items  in  such  a  catalogue  at  the  date  of  his 
writing  to  wit:  **  Columbus  ;  Epistola  Cristoferi 
Colom.,  etc.,  Mccccxcjii.,"  and  "  Utuey,  H.  S.  : 
History  of  Slavery  and  Emancipation  :  Philadel- 
phia (June  18),  1863." 


A  .VEW  edition  of  "The  Friend,''  by  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  in  two  volumes,  will  be  pul>- 
lished  in  September  by  Messrs.  Moxon  and  Com- 
pany. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
MARIE  ANTOINETTE'S   NECKLACE. 

Camillb  Desmouliks,  being  in  the  year 
1792  reminded  of  an  event  which  took  place 
before  the  Statee-General  were  convoked  in 
1789,  pointedly  remarked,  **  Oh,  that  was 
before  the  ^eiuge  !  "  And  truly  enough,  the 
French  people  invariably  date  their  new  state 
of  existence  from  the  great  revolution  which 
swept  a  whole  world  away,  as  it  were,  and 
gave  birth  to  a  renovated  society.  In  spite 
of  Thierry's  researches  and  Tocqueville's  ar- 
guments, to  that  powerful  political  convul- 
sion they  attribute  whatever  is  grand  in  their 
country,  whatever  is  weak  in  their  organiza-' 
tion.  It  maybe  well  to  read  in  school-books 
and  novels  of  ancient  kings  and  time-hon- 
ored feuds ;  but,  as  far  as  the  Franco  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  concerned,  all  these 
stones  refer  to  the  epoch  **  before  the  deluge. '' 
It  was,  therefore,  with  some  degree  of  curi- 
osity, not  unmixed  with  bewildering  amaze- 
ment, that  the  civil  tribunal  of  Paris  had,  a 
few  days  ago,  to  listen  to  the  pleadings  in  a 
lawsuit  which  turned  entirely  on  one  of  these 
antediluvian  events.  It  sounded  like  a  voice 
from  the  nether  world,  like  an  echo  from  the 
grave  and  the  scaffold,  this  case  in  which  some 
of  the  most  far-famed  names  in  history,  bo  it 
for  good  or  for  evil,  were  handled  by  unfeel- 
ing barristers  and  shrewd  attorneys.  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette,  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  even  Louis  XVI.,  and  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  not  to  speak  of  minor 
luminaries  like  Cagliostro,  the  Countess  de 
Lamotte,  and  Mademoiselle  d'Oliva,  were 
mentioned  in  quite  an  off-hand  manner  by  the 
glib  tongues  which  are  bent  on  making  the 
law  alternately  clear  or  dim,  according  as  it 
suits  their  purpose.  And  all  that  on  account 
of  a  claim  of  two  millions  of  francs  set  up  by 
the  heirs  of  Nicolas  Gabriel  Deville,  Secretary 
of  Louis  XVI.,  against  the  heirs  of  Louis 
Ren6  Edouard  de  Rohan,  Cardinal,  Grand 
Almoner  of  France,  Prince-Bishop  of  Stras- 
bourg, Landgrave  of  Alsace,  Prince  of  the 
German  Empire,  Abbot  of  St.  Vaast,  and, 
above  all,  the  possessor  of  a  princely  fortune. 

The  whole  trial  revolved  on  the  famous 
necklace  afiair,  for  which  scandal  did  by  no 
means  spare  poor  Marie  Antoinette,  then  the 
flighty  and  flirting  queen  of  France.  Among 
many  other  sins  laid  to  her  charge,  and  of 
which  she  may  have  been  more  or  less  guilty, 
ahe  appears  at  all  events  to  have  been  inno- 


cent of  that  one,  which,  ne^ertbdeSB,  weighed 
heavily  against  her  in  the  scale  of  popular 
prepossession.  The  story  has  been  i?idely 
spread  ;  Goethe  has  made  it  the  sulbijefit  of  a 
drama  (Der  Gross- Cophia),  and  Alexandre 
Dumas  has  told  it  in  his  own  anti-historical 
fashion.  According  to  the  French*  lawyera 
who  were  engaged  in  the  case,- end  among 
whom  we  have  to  mention  Cremieuz,  Emile 
Leroux,  and  Dufaure,  the  affair  happened  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

Cardinal  de  Rohan,  who  seems  to  have  been 
deeply  in  love  with  his  queen,  had  fallen  into 
disgrace  and  was  banished  from  the  court. 
This  happened  in  the  year  1784,  and  he  was 
then  fifty- two  years  old.     It  was  notorious 
that  he  could  not  bear  quietly  to  submit  to 
his  fate,  and  a  bold,  intriguing  woman,  the 
Countess  deValois-Lamotte,  the  last  descend- 
ant of  an  old  line  of  kings,  as  she  pretended, 
resolved  to  work  on  his  weakness.    ^Helped  by 
Cagliostro,  she  convinced  the  worldly  son  of 
the  Church  that  she  was  highly  favored  by 
the  queen,  and  undertook  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation.     In  the  twilight  a  young  Pari- 
sian prostitute.  Mademoiselle  d'Oliva,  who 
had  a  slight  resemblance  to  an  Austrian  arch- 
duchess, played  the  part  of  the  French  sov- 
ereign in  the  groves  of  Trianon.    The  cardi- 
nal received  his  pardon,  was  admitted  to  kiss 
the  hand  of  her  whom  he  took  for  his  lovely 
queen,  and  rose  from  his  knees  intoxicated 
with  pride  and  happiness.     Madame  do  La- 
motte understood  to  perfection  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  silly  vanity  of  Cardinal  de 
Rohan  ;  she  asked  him ,  in  the  name  of  Maria 
Antoinette,  at  first  for  a  loan  of  00,000  iivres, 
and  then  for  a  second  one  of  100,000.     But, 
not  satisfied  with  that  telling  success,  she  re- 
solved on  striking  a  great  blow.     The  court 
jewellers,  Bohmer  and  Bassange,  were  in  pos- 
session of  a  unique  necklace,  set  in  pearls  and 
diamonds,  and  valued  at  1,200,000  Iivres. 

Tliat  splendid  ornament  had  })een  originally 
destined  by  the  lavish  Louis  XV.  for  Madame 
Dubarry .  But  the  crowned  profligate  died  in 
the  interval,  and  the  jewellers  fiaished  the  set 
in  the  hope  that  the  .young  queen  who  now 
ruled  at  Versailles  might  be  induced  to  buy  it. 
Marie  Antoinette  was  willing  enough  to  adorn 
her  pretty  person  with  the  glittering  collar, 
but  still  she  shrank  before  the  enormous  ex- 
pense, and  said  to  Bohmer,  **  We  want  a  ship 
more  than  a  jewel.''  The  goldsmiths  began 
to  despair  of  a  bargain,  when  lo  !  the  2itk 
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From  The  Speotator,  6  Sept 
MESSRS.    LAIRD'S   IRON    RAMS    AND   THE 
FOREIGN   ENLISTMENT  ACT. 

It  must  be  a  pleasant  sensation  to  the  loyal 
hearts  of  Messrs.  Laird,  of  Birkenhead,  to 
know  that  they  hold  in  their  hands  the  means 
of  plunging  England  into  war  ;  that  by  their 
soom,  if  not  for  the  letter,  at  least  for  the 
spirit  of  an  English  Act  of  Parliament,  they 
may  very  likely  force  their  monarch  out  of 
the  attitude  of  neutrality  which  she  and  the 
nation  have  chosen  into  one  of  virtual  if  not 
express  alliance  with  one  of  the  belligerents. 
The  two  iron  rams  which  they  are  now  building 
in  the  Mersey  upon*'  French  account " — not, 
of  course,  for  the  French  Government,  but  for 
some  subject  of  France,  who  indulges,  jre  sup- 
pose, some  little  hope  of  finding  a  customer  in 
Mr.  Slidell  or  his  Confederate  masters, — are 
tolerably  certain  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the 
Alabama  and  the  Florida,  and  raise  the  cost 
of  insuring  American  merchantmen  to  an  ab- 
solutely prohibitive  rate;  and,  foolish  as  it 
may  seem,  the  probability  is  not  much  less 
that  this  result  will  be  followed  by  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  less  against  England  than  against 
the  state  which  has  ihe  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting Mr.  Laird  and  his  dockyards.    To  in- 
volve a  reluctant  sovereign  in  war  by  evading 
the  obvious  tendency  of  an  English  law  will 
place  Mr.  Laird  in  a  very  distinguished  posi- 
tion.    His  alliance  will  in  future  be  in  almost 
greater  request  than  the  alliance  of  England 
itself, — since    the  one    is  purchasable  at  a 
moderate  rate,  and  may  be  made  to  draw  the 
other  along  with  it.     Insane  as  it  is  in  the 
American  people  to  think  of  taking  needless 
oflR;nce  with  any  powerful  neutral  on  account 
of  the  deficiencies  of  its  municipal  law,  or 
even  its  possible  indisposition  to  amend  those 
deficiencies,  it  is  not  always  feasible  to  con- 
trol the  irritation  of  a  shrewd  and  hasty  pop- 
ulace, and   the  United  States  Government 
certainly  is  not  the  one  to  make  the  efiurt. 
Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  in  his  admirable  letter  to 
Monday's  Times ^  has  said,  what  every  one 
feels  to  bo  true,  that  the  Confederates  strain 
every  nerve  to  buy  these  ships  out  of  their 
starved  exchequer,  far  more  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  a  rupture  between  England  and 
the  North,  than  for  any  direct  good  that  this 
hom(XK>pathic  injury  to  the  Northern  com- 
merce can  cifect  for  them.     It  is  not  every  \ 
belligerent  who,  in  such  circumstances,  would 
find  patriots  so  subservient  as  Messrs.  Laird 


to  the  plans  of  a  politic  foreigner.  Nor  oonld 
these  gentlemen,  however  willing  to  be  Mr. 
Jefierson  Davis's  political  tools,  have  man- 
aged to  endanger  their  country  but  for  the 
aid  of  one  of  those  fortunate  Acts  which  seem 
to  be  passed  in  order  to  be  evaded, — Acts 
which  only  appear  to  prohibit  conduct  which 
they  leave  almost  exactly  as  feasible  as  they 
found  it. 

Whatever  the  view  that  we  may  take  con- 
cerning the  course  that  Parliament  should 
pursue  concerning  this  law,  few  Englishmen 
can  doubt,  after  the  experience  of  the  present 
year,  that,  to  avoid  these  international  traps 
for  neutral  nations,  wo  must  look  to  one  of 
two  alternatives — either  the  complete  repeal 
of  our  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  at  least  as 
regards  the  equipment  of  ships  of  war,.or  the 
substitution  of  another  Act  which  would  turn 
a  nominal  measure,  expressly  calculated  for 
evasion,  into  a  reality.  Something  may  be 
said  for  either  course.  For  the  former  it  may 
be  urged  that  a  neutral  government  has  no 
kind  of  occasion  to  enforce  the  neutrality  of 
its  own  subjects  as  private  individuals.  Neu- 
trality in  the  government  need  mean  only 
that  the  public  taxation,  the  resources  of  the 
state  as  such,  are  to  be  neutral, — tliat  the 
nation  as  a  whole  does  not  regard  it  as  either 
a  matter  of  duty  or  interest  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice for  cither  side.  But  this  need  not,  of 
course,  involve  any  veto  on  the  private  par- 
tialities of  individuals.  Rather  it  might  seem 
to  forbid  such  a  veto.  The  highest  neutrality 
is  indifierent  not  only  as  to  which  part  is 
taken,  but  as  to  whether  a  part  is  taken  at 
all.  It  may  bo  impartial  to  forbid  the  alli- 
ance with  either  party,  us  it  would  be  im- 
partial to  send  an  equal  aid  to  both  ;  but  neu- 
trality, properly  speaking,  is  the  state  of  mind 
of  a  Gallio  **  caring  for  none  of  these  things," 
allowing  any  one  to  take  side  as  he  will,  so 
long  OS  he  does  not  disturb  the  peace  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  If  tliis  were  to  be  na- 
tional ^*  neutrality ''  for  the  future,  ut  least 
no  ground  of  quarrel  could  aritk;  as  to  its  def- 
inition. Unless  any  military  or  naval  aid 
could  be  definitely  traced  to  the  government 
of  any  country,  that  country  would  bo  ful- 
filling strictly  its  duties  as  a  neutral.  If  this 
sense  were  given  to  our  national  neutrality. 
Garibaldi  expeditions,  the  equipment  of  Ala- 
bamas  and  Floridas,  recruiting  for  foreign 
countries,  etc.,  would  all  bo  strictly  lawful 
for  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  nation.    The 
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Among  the  landed  property  appertaining 
to  the  Cardinal  Rohan  was  a  small  house 
built  on  the  spot  where  Turenne  fell,  near 
Salzbacb,  and  used  as  a  dwelling-place  by  the 
keeper  who  had  to  watch  over  the  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  great  captain. 
In  179G  the  house  and  the  monuiment  were 
destroyed,  but  they  have  been  rebuilt  since 
that  time. 

Leaving  these  startling  historical  souvenirs 
for  the  actual  facts  of  the  legal  action,  we 
may  shortly  record  that  the  heirs  and  assign- 
ees of  Secretary  Deville  contended  that  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  had  been  very  negligent  in 
business  matters,  and  had  omitted  to  pursue 


the  payment  of  several  debts,  and  that,  there- 
fore, her  heirs  were  not  entitled  to  the  priyi- 
lege  of  the  benefice  d^inventaire^  but  ought  to 
be  bound  to  pay  two  millions,  forming  the 
capital  and  interest  of  the  original  debt. 
But  the  tribunal  decided  against  them,  de- 
claring that  the  Princes  de  Rohan-Rochefort 
have  a  right  to  repudiate  the  bond  given  by 
the  cardinal,  because  he  did  not  leave  Bofli- 
cient  money  to  redeem  it.  The  judgment 
adds,  it  is  true,  that  the  debt  was  legitimately 
due  by  Madame  Lamotte's  dupe ;  bat  tbat 
appears  a  poor  compensation  for  two  milli(M>ii 
of  francs. 


The  American  Publishers*  Circular  and 
Literary  Gazelle  (Philadelphia)  thus  speaks  of 
the  swarms  of  publications  in  America  called 
forth  by  the  war  :  "  It  will  be  interesting  to  the 
future  bibliographer  to  note  how  much  of  the 
campaigning  of  our  civil  war  has  been  conducted 
by  books  and  pamphlets.  The  number  of  pub- 
lications of  the  latter  class  is  beginning  to  be,  as 
Dominie  Sampson  was  wont  to  say,  *  prodigious.' 
There  ai*e  pamphlets  upon  the  whole  subject,  and 
pamphletj)  upon  special  topics  ;  pamphlets  upon 
the  politics,  pamphlets  upon  the  law,  and  pam- 
phlets upon  the  gospel,  of  the  controversy  ; 
pamphlets  little  and  big  themselves,  and  by  au- 
thors big  and  little,  of  no  name  and  of  famous 
name.  The  collecting  and  vending  of  these 
pamphlets,  like  the  dealing  in  Congressional  doc- 
uments here,  or  in  blue-books  in  England,  Ifavo 
become  a  new  bmnch  of  business.*'  A  register 
of  the  war-publications  hitherto  issued  has  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  •*  Bibliography  of  the 
War."  Nine  parts  of  this  register  have  been 
published  ;  and  the  items  in  the  ninth  part  alone, 
published  July  1,  are  I'Jl.  The  American  Pub' 
lishert*  Circular,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such 
pamphlets  become  valuable  historically  after  a 
time,  recommends  that  the  collection  and  pres- 
ervation of  them  should  not  be  left  to  the  chance 
taste  of  individuals,  but  should  be  undertaken 
by  some  one  in  the  trade. 


The  third  edition  of  *'  An  Historical  Research 
respecting  the  Opinions  of  the  Founders  of  the 
American  Rcpablic  on  Negroes  as  Slaves,  as 
Citizens,  and  as  Soldiers,  read  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  Aug.  14,  1862,  by 
George  Livermore,"  has  just  been  published  in 
Boston.  The  first  edition  was  for  private  distri- 
bution only  ;  the  second  was  in  the  form  of  a 
paper  among  the  proceedings  of  the  Massaohu- 
■etts  Histonoal  Society  ;  the  present  is  for  gen- 


eral circulation.  It  is  a  handsome  pamphlet  of 
two  hundred  pages,  and  the  American  papers 
speak  of  it  as  important 

A  NEW  and  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Daniel  Wil- 
son's **  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,"  a  staoid- 
ard  work,  which  won  the  regard  of  Hallapn,  Is, 
we  understand,  in  course  of  preparation.  The 
author,  who  is  now  over  from  Canada  on  a  vistt 
to  this  country,  is  probably  using  his  opportoni- 
ties  for  collecting  fresh  matter  for  the  work. 


An  American  author,  Mr.  Lossing,  living  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  is  to  write  a  large  histoiy 
of  the  present  American  war,  as  soon  as  it  is 
over,  and  is  making  vast  and  misoeUaneoiis 
collections  for  the  work. 


A  NEW  edition  of  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  revi- 
sion of  Shakspeare's  text  is  announced  Ibr 
publication  in  a  single  octavo  volume.  At  the 
same  time  a  revised  reprint  will  appear  of  the 
American  edition,  with  introduction,  notes,  and 
glossary,  in  four  volumes  octavo,  upon  which 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  have  for  some  time 
been  engaged. 

Sift  Lascelles  Wraxall  is  about  to  publish 
a  **  Life  of  Caroline  Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark,** 
from  fiimily  papers  in  his  possession,  probably 
collected  by  his  grandfather,  Nathaniel  WraxalL 


Ma.  Adam  Black  is  devoting  his  lesiure  to  the 
study  of  the  law  of  copyright  os  regards  both 
literature  and  art,  previously  to  bringing  for- 
ward a  bill  on  the  subject  after  the  meetmg  of 
Parliament 
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From  The  Sfttudftj  Beriew. 
ANNEXATIONS. 
In  looking  over  tho  map  of  Earope,  and  in 
looking  more  especially  at  those  parts  of  it 
whence  we  hear  the  cry  of  »*  oppressed  nation- 
alities," we  soon  meet  with  facts  which  speed- 
ily upset  almost  any  theory  that  can  be  put 
forward.  In  one  place,  we  see  artificial 
states  formed  by  tho  union  of  several  races  or 
portions  of  several  races ;  in  another,  we  see 
countries  where  union  seems  required,  and  not 
forbidden  by  geography,  still  divided  between 
several  independent  powers.  There  is  not  one 
among  the  greater  powers  which  exactly  co- 
incides with  any  strict  ethnological  division, 
nor  are,  there  many  among  the  smaller  ones 
which  do  so.  These  are  palpable  facts,  in 
asserting  which  we  are  asserting  nothing  new. 
Nor  is  there  more  of  novelty  when  we  add 
that  it  does  not  do  to  lay  down  any  sweeping 
general  rule  affirming  that  all  political  ar- 
rangements which  contradict  the  great  theory 
o(  race  are  in  themselves  unjust  and  ought  at 
once  to  be  altered.  We  have  often  tried  to 
show  that  race,  though  an  important  clement, 
is  only  one  element  among  several  in  the  for- 
mation of  that  corporate  being — much  more 
easy  to  know  when  we  see  it  than  to  define — 
which  we  call  a  nation.  The  truth  is,  that 
community  of  blood  on  a  large  scale  works 
very  much  like  community  of  blood  on  a  small 
scale.  A  man's  kinsfolk  by  blood  are  not 
necessarily  the  persons  in  whose  company  he 
takes  most  pleasure,  or  with  whom  he  has  the 
greatest  number  of  interests  in  common.  A 
man  may  greatly  prefer  a  friend  who  has  no 
known  common  ancestor  to  his  first  cousin, 
or  even  to  his  brother.  But,  nevertheless, 
kindred  counts  for  a  great  deal  in  common 
life.  It  docs  not  ensure  either  afiectioA  or 
community  of  taste  ;  but  it  goes  a  good  way 
towards  producing  the  one,  and  towards  some- 
times producing,  sometimes  supplying  the 
want  of,  the  other.  Community  of  blood, 
and  still  more  community  of  early  associa- 
tions, gives  a  man  a  start.  It  makes  it  more 
ea^  to  form  a  real  friendship,  if  there  are 
any  materials  for  real  friendship,  and  it  makes 
it  more  easy  to  get  on  with  him  on  kindly 
and  familiar  terms  though  there  be  no  real 
friendship  in  the  case.  A  man  has,  after  all, 
a  feeling  for  one  of  his  own  blood  which  he 
haa  not  for  a  stranger  of  whom  he  thinks  far 
more  highly,  and  in  whose  company  he  takes 
much  more  pleasure.    The  tie  is  a  real  tie, 
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and  a  very  strong  one ;  yet  it  is  not  so  strong 
but  that,  under  some  circumstances,  other 
ties  may  prove  stronger.  So  it  is  with  oom- 
munity  of  blood  on  a  great  scale.  Here,  too, 
community  of  blood  gives  a  start.  The  pre- 
sumption is  in  its  favor.  The  tie  of  blDod 
forms  a  nation  more  readily  than  any  other 
tie.  Still  it  is  not  so  strong  but  that  other 
ties  may  sometimes  prove  stronger.  Relig- 
ious, political,  or  geographical  circumstances 
may  outweigh  the  community  of  blood  ;  they 
may  turn  strangers  into  countrymen,  and 
countrymen  into  strangers.  If,  then,  people 
of  the  same  blood  and  tongue  are  divided,  or 
people  different  in  blood  and  tongue  are 
brought  together,  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  the  existing  arrangement  is  one  to  be 
condemned  off-hand.  But  before  we  can  say 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  we  must  look  mnc^ 
more  narrowly  both  into  the  present  circam- 
stances  and  the  past  history  of  each  particu- 
lar case.  ' 

And  here,  again,  we  must  give  the  univer- 
sal caution  against  rashly  judging  either  the 
past  by  the  present,  or  the  present  by  the  past. 
An  arrangement,  whether  of  union  or  division, 
.which  was  thoroughly  unjust  and  inexpedient 
when  it  took  place,  may  have  so  turned  out 
as  now  to  be  the  best  arrangement  possible. 
It  constantly  happens  that,  though  it  may 
not  be  the  best  arrangement  possible,  yet  it 
turns  out  so  well  that  to  meddle  with  it  now 
would  do  more  harm  than  to  leave  it  alone. 
So,  again,  an  arrangement  which  every  one 
wants  to  get  rid  of  now  may  have  had  thor- 
oughly good  reasons  for  it  at  the  time  when 
it  was  made.  We  must  avoid  both  the  dead 
conservatism  which  would  defend  everything 
now  1)ecause  it  may  have  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose some  ages  back,  and  the  shallow  pseudo- 
liberalism  which  at  once  despises  the  past 
because  some  of  its  institutions  and  arrange- 
ments are  now  a  good  deal  the  worse  for 
wear. 

Thus,  among  the  successive  annexations 
made  by  France,  a  large  portion,  in  all  ages, 
have  been  made  in  defiance  of  all  existing 
rights  either  of  princes  or  people.  They  ha?e 
often  been  made  distinctly  against  the  will  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  annexed  provinces,  to 
the  great  injury  of  other  powers,  and  to  the 
general  danger  and  disturbance  of  Europe. 
Among  the  countless  acquisitions  of  territory 
by  France,  there  have  not  been  above  two  or 
three,  from  the  seizure  of  Lyons  to  the 
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ure  of  Savoy,  which  we  should  hcBitato  to  act 
down  as  distinctly  unjust.  And  even  the  in- 
corporation of  fiefs  within  the  kingdom,  as 
Normandy,  Languedoc,  and  the  Duchy  of 
Burgundy,  has  constantly  been  the  result  of 
practices  hardly  easier  to  defend  than  the  ex- 
ternal nggrcflsions  of  the  Parisian  kings  upon 
the  princc'S  and  cities  of  the  empire.  And 
French  annexations  have  at  all  times  been 
made  more  odious  by  the  systematic  hypoc- 
risy by  which  they  have  been  accompanied — 
the  boasts,  the  fallacies,  the  sophisms,  the 
rubbish  about  *^  ideas  "  and  such  like,  which 
make  the  brute  force  of  Russia,  Austria,  or 
even  Turkey,  seem  comparatively  respectable. 
Yet  the  annexations  of  France  are  just  the 
last  which  any  prudent  politician  would  pro- 
pose to  meddle  with.  The  seizure  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  is  so  recent  that  that  wrong  might 
possibly,  under  some  strangely  favorable  cir- 
cumstance, be  undone ;  but  the  state  of  the 
world  must  alter  wonderfully  indeed  before 
there  is  any  chance  of  the  recovery  of  Mar- 
seilles, Be8an9;)n,  Nancy,  or  Valenciennes. 
Mankind  may  rather  think  themselves  lucky 
if  they  can  still  save  Genoa  and  Bern  and 
Aachem  and  Mechlin,  alike  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  Parisian  garrisons  and  from  the  per- 
versions of  Parisian  tongues.  To  undo  some 
of  the  wrongs  done  by  Russia  or  Austria  does 
not  seem  wholly  hopeless;  but  to  undo  any 
of  the  evil  deeds  of  France,  from  Philip  the 
Fair  to  Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  seems 
beyond  all  human  power.  Nor  is  this  merely 
because  France  is  a  great  power  with  which 
it  might  be  dangerous  to  meddle.  France 
would  be  able  to  bring  forward.asortof  right 
on  her  side  if  any  one  were  to  propose  the 
separation  of  French  Flanders  or  of  Franche 
Comte.  She  would  have  something  to  say 
which  Russia  and  Austria  have  not  to  say  on 
behalf  of  their  possession  of  Poland  or  of 
Yenetia.  Unjust  apd  violent  as  was  the 
original  acquisition,  France  has  never  kept 
her  conquests  in  the  position  of  dependent  or 
subject  provinces.  They  have  been  fairly  in- 
corporated with  the  kingdom,  and  have  fared 
well  or  ill  as  the  rest  of  France  have  &red 
well  or  ill.  The  conquests  of  France  have 
not,  like  the  conquests  of  some  other  powers, 
proved  sources  of  weakness,  but  sources  of 
strength.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  when  the  strength  of  the  aggressor 
is  thus  increased ;  but  still  some  praise  is 
due  to  a  conquering  power  which  contrives 
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thus  to  identify  the  conquered  with  its  own 
people. 

It  is  plain,  at  the  first  glance,  that  no  in* 
corporation  of  this  kind  has  taken  place  with 
the  conquests  of  the  Ottomans,  or  with  the 
various  countries  which  Austria  has  annexed, 
more  commonly  by  marriage  or  treaty  than 
by  actual  conquest.  It  is  equally  plain  that 
among  the  conquests  of  Russia  examples  may 
be  found  of  both  classes.  The  Ottomans  still 
remaki  an  army  of  occupation  among  con- 
quered nations.  They  have  failed  to  amalgpk- 
mate  any  one  of  the  European  nations  whom 
they  have  subdued.  Even  the  Albanians, 
who  have  so  largely  embraced  the  religion  of 
the  conquerors,  have  still  preserved  their  own 
nationality.  And  this  is  the  more  to  be  no- 
ticed because,  though  the  Ottomans  have  not 
amalgamated  a  single  nation  as  a  nation,  they 
have  amalgamated  countless  individuals  of  all 
the  conquered  nations.  During  the  great 
days  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  choicest 
troops  of  the  Sultan  were  the  tribute  childry, 
and  renegade  Christians  enjoyed  a  decioed 
preference  for  all  the  highest  posts  of  the 
State.  This  or  that  Turk  is  as  likely  as  not 
to  be  by  descent  a  Greek,  a  Slave,  or  even  a 
Western  European.  But  this  sort  of  incor- 
poration, though  it  has  taken  place  on  an 
enormous  scale,  has  still  been  only  an  incor- 
poration of  individuals.  Not  one  province 
has  been  really  incorporated  in  the  way  that 
the  conquests  of  France  have  been  incorpo- 
rated. So  with  Austria,  where  there  has 
been  no  such  difference  of  religion  and  man- 
ners as  has  separated  the  Ottomans  from  their 
Christian  subjects.  Hungary  is  not  a  c(m- 
quered  country,  unless  we  date  its  conquest 
from  1849  ;  and  we  may  say  the  same  of 
Venetia.  But  Venetia  will  have  nothing 
willingly  to  say  to  an  Austrian  sovereign  in 
any  shape.  Hungary  may  perhaps  receive 
Francis  Joseph  as  King  of  Hungary,  but  it 
will  have  nothing  to  say  to  an  '^  Austrian  Em- 
pire* '  and  its  *  *  Reichsrath . "  As  for  the  con- 
quests of  Russia,  the  condition  of  Poland 
speaks  for  itself,  but  we  hear  of  no  disaflfeo- 
tion  in  the  German  provinces  on  the  Bal- 
tic. It  is  said  that  an  anti-Ruesian  feeling 
has  lately  shown  itself  in  Finland  ;  if  this  be 
the  case,  it  would  be  worth  finding  out  how 
far  the  native  Fins  and  the  Swedish  popula- 
tion think  alike.  Here,  then ,  are  some  rather 
puzzling  questions.  Why  can  France  really 
incorporate  her  acquisitions,  while  Aostria 
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can  only  hold  hers  as  subject  dependencies  ? 
Why  does  Russia  sometimes  succeed  and 
sometimes  fail  in  incorporating  hers  ?  We 
may  perhaps,  by  going  through  all  the  par- 
ticular cases,  find  something  like  a  general 
principle ;  bdt  it  must  be  laid  down  with  great 
caution,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
with  many  paradoxes  and  exceptions. 

In  attempting  to  lay  down  any  rule  of  the 
kind  wo  must,  in  each  case,  examine  and 
make  allowance  for  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  each  annexation,  and  the  religious,  geo- 
graphical, and  political  position  of  the  differ- 
ent powere  concerned.  The  Turks  incorpo- 
rate individuals,  but  do  not  incorporate  whole 
provinces,  for  the  simple  reason  of  the  utter 
difference  of  their  religious,  moral,  and  polit- 
ical system.  Whoever  among  the  conquered 
will  embrace  Islam  becomes  the  equal  of  the 
conquerors ;  whoever  refuses  to  embrace  Islam 
remains  their  subject.  Now,  though  count- 
less individuals  of  all  nations  have  been  guilty 
of  apostasy,  no  one  nation,  as  a  nation,  has 
apostatized.  Therefore  the  nations  remain 
mstinct  and  subject,  while  particular  men 
among  them  enter  the  ranks  of  the  ruling 
people.  We  need  not  look  any  further  for 
the  inability  of  the  Ottomans  to  incorporate. 
But  the  different  fate  of  French,  Russian,  and 
Austrian  annexations  calls  for  a  little  more 
thought.  The  idea  which  they  suggest  is 
this,  that  it  is  easy  to  annex  a  province,  but 
very  difficult  to  annex  a  nation.  When  a 
people  has  acquired  the  full  position  of  a 
nation,  with  a  distinct  language,  an  inde- 
pendent government,  a  place  of  its  own  in  the 
history  and  politics  of  Europe,  it  would  seem 
that  nothing  but  brute  force  can  hold  it  down 
in  subjection  to  another  nation.  Hungary, 
for  instance,  is  a  distinct  nation — an  ancient 
kingdom,  once  free  and  powerful,  with  its 
own  language,  its  own  history,  its  own  sub- 
ject dependencies. 

Such  a  nation  will  neyer,  of  its  own  free 
will,  sink  into  the  condition  of  a  province  of 
an  alien  power.  Its  people  will  continue  to 
despise  every  offer  of  new  and  improved 
Austrian  constitutions ;  what  they  want  is 
the  observance  of  their  own  ancient  Hunga- 
rian constitution.  Francis  Joseph  may  be 
King  of  Ilung-.iry  if  he  pleases,  but  the 
Hungarians  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  him 
as  **  Emperor  "  of  Austria.  Now  France 
has  never  annexed  a  nation  in  this  way  at 
one  gulp.     When  the  first  Buonaparte  tried 
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to  do  so,  he  found  that  it  did  not  answer. 
France  has  indeed  swallowed  up  nearly  all 
the  people  of  the  old  Proven9al  speech,  but 
happily  she  has  not  swallowed  up  quite  all 
of  them,  and  the  people  of  the  Proven 9al 
speech  never  formed  a  distinct  nation  as  the 
Hungarians  did.  They  were  cut  up  into 
countless  small  states — some  ^f  them  fiefs 
of  France,  some  of  the  empire.  These 
France  has  swallowed  up  one  by  one,  except 
those  which  still  retain  their  freedom  as 
members  of  the  Swiss  Confederaticm.  But 
it  is  one  by  one  that  they  have  been  swal- 
lowed up — now  a  county,  now  a  city,  but 
never  anything  to  be  called  a  nation.  So 
with  (ler  acquisitions  from  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands ;  they  have  been  conquests  of 
provinces,  not  conquests  of  nations.  A  prov- 
ince like  Languedoc  or  Eisass,  a  city  like 
Lyons  or  Strasburg,  may  be  seized  against 
its  own  will,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  retain  its 
unwillingness  so  long  as  a  really  independent 
nation.  The  Duchies,  Bishoprics,  and  Free 
Cities  were,  in  one  sense,  sovereign  states; 
but  they  were  not  nations.  They  were, 
even  formally,  parts  of  b  greater  whole,  vas- 
sals either  of  the  Empire  or  of  the  Crown  of 
France  itself.  But  the  Kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary recognized  no  earthly  superior ;  it  was 
in  every  way  as  distinct  a  nation  as  France 
was.  Thus  the  conquests  of  France,  placed 
from  the  first  on  an  equality  with  the  elder 
provinces,  and  having  perhajjs,  in  some  cases, 
practically  little  to  lose  by  their  conquest, 
gradually  acquiesced  in  their  position,  and 
are  now  probably  as  truly  French  as  Paris  or 
Orleans. 

When  the  annexation  is  made  by  a  State 
of  the  same  race  and  speech,  ns  when  a  small 
German  principality  is  added  to  Prussia  or 
Bavaria,  the  power  of  amalgamation  is,  of 
course,  easier  still.  By  comparing  these  two 
classes,  we  may  j)erhap8  find  the  key  to  the 
disaffection  of  Poland,  and  to  what,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  tlic  contrary,  we  may 
assume  to  be  the  loyalty  of  Livonia.  Livonia 
lost  nothing  by  lx*ing  conquered  by  Russia. 
It  was  no  nation,  but  a  province,  and  a  very 
unlucky  province.  A  Finnish  people,  with 
a  German  ruling  class,  had  Ix.'cn  tossed  back- 
wards and  forwards  })etwcen  the  knischts 
Hwordhetirers,  the  local  bishops,  and  the 
kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Poland. 
For  such  a  province  it  was  really  a  gain  to  sit 
down  quietly  under  the  dominion  of  Russia, 
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with  the  vast  Russian  Empire  open  to  them, 
and,  aa  its  most  civilized  portion,  with  great 
practical  advantages  over  its  other  inhabi- 
tants. But  Poland  suffered  all  the  wrongs  of 
Hungary,  and  many  more  wrongs.  Hungary 
was  not  conquered  as  Poland  was ;  it  has 
been  rather  cheated  than  beaten  out  of  its 
independence.  .  And,  at  any  rate,  it  was  not 
cut  up  alive— not  partitioned,  but  annexed 
whole.  It  would  be  open  to  Francis  Joseph, 
if  he  pleased,  to  reign  as  King  of  Hungary, 
over  what  is  really  the  greatest  portion  of  his 
dominions,  dnd  to  make  Austria  the  depen- 
dency instead  of  Hungary.  Alexander  could 
not  thus  make  himself  King  of  Poland.  The 
really  Russian  part  of  his  dominions  pould 
not  be  made  subordinate  to  the  Polish,  and 
there  would  scill  be  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
stealings  to  get  back  again.  So  with  Vene- 
tia ;  if  there  were  no  free  Italy  adjoining  it, 
good  government  might  make  it  acquiesce^as 
readily  as  Wales  acquiesces  in  incorporation 
with  England,  or  Britanny  in  incorporation 
with  France.  The  case  is  different  even  from 
the  German  acquisitions  of  France.  Their 
neighbors  were  not  a  single  free  kingdom,  but 
other  provinces  like  themselves.  The  most 
liberal  offers  will  be  wasted  on  Venetia  just 
as  much  as  upon  Hungary  ;  it  will  not  will- 
ingly send  members  to  a  **  Reichsrath  "  at 
Vienna,  when  an  Italian  Parliament  sits  at 
Turin,  or  even  at  Naples. 

Even  within  our  own  country  we  may  see 
something  like  the  operation  of  the  same  law. 
The  national  independence  of  Wales,  at  any 
time  for  the  last  thousand  years,  has  been  a 
mere  chimera ;  and  for  three  hundred  years 
past  Wales  has  enjoyed  complete  equality 
with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom .  The  retention 
of  a  distinct  language  has,  therefore,  not  Ix^en 
enough  to  hinder  a  practical  incorporation. 
But  though,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe, 
Ireland  could  not  exist  as  a  separate  power, 
yet  the  national  independence  of  Ireland  is 
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not  the  same  manifest  absurdity  ts  the  mr 
tional  independence  of  Wales.  *  Its  size,  its 
insular  position,  the  local  independence  which 
it  still  partially  possesses,  the  real  wrongs  of 
the  past  and  the  imaginary  wrongs  of  the 
present,  all  combine  to  make  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Ireland  far  less  perfect  than  the  incor- 
poration of  Wales.  Scotland,  which  really 
had  become  an  independent  nation,  still  re- 
mains such.  The  Union  is  practically  not  ao 
incorporation,  but  a  very  close  alliance,  from 
which  the  smaller  party  reaps  quite  as  much 
advantage  as  the  larger.  The  connection  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  which  has  turned  oat 
so  eminently  prosperous,  is  not  a  case  of  an- 
nexation, but  rather  of  Federal  union. 

We  have  said  that  we  must  not  judge  of 
what  is  right  or  expedient  in  one  age  by  its 
causes  or  its  effects  in  another.  The  Union 
just  spoken  of  was  the  result  of  a  wicked 
conspiracy  against  Norwegian  independence ; 
but  fortunate  circumstances  have  made  it  tarn 
out  well.  We  may  doubt  whether  Vaad 
gained  much  by  being  transferred  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  to  that  of  the 
Patricians  of  Bern.  We  may  doubt  whether 
Chablais  lost  much  when  it  was  handed  back 
again  from  Bern  to  Savoy.  The  rule  of  a 
native  despot  was  probably  not  more  oppres- 
sive than  that  of  a  foreign  oligarchy,  and  it 
was  far  less  degrading  to  national  feeling. 
But  mark  the  final  results.  The  conquests 
which  Bern  retained  now  form  one  of  the 
freest  and  happiest  regions  in  the  world ;  the 
conquests  which  Bern  lost  have  sunk  into 
the  common  bondage  of  their  neighbors. 
Had  the  Bear  kept  as  iirm  a  gmsp  on  the 
Southern  as  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  lAke, 
Europe  would  not  have  had  to  look  on  in  vain 
indignation  at  the  latest — in  Europe  at  least — 
of  Parisian  annexations,  nor  should  wo  have 
to  tremble  lest  Geneva  should  one  da^'  share 
the  fate  of  Lyons  and  Aries  and  Besan^on  and 
Chambery. 
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From  The  Reader. 
SINCE  1848. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  so  few  among  us  are 
old  enough  to  have  any  recollections  of  that 
stormy  period  of  the  world's  history  which 
elapsed  between  1789  and  1815,  and  most  of 
us  are  only  old  enough  to  have  gathered  our 
first  notions  of  the  rate  of  human  affiiirs  from 
the  somewhat  quiet  and  jog-trot  period  be- 
tween 1815  and  1848,  called  by  Miss  Marti- 
neau  **  The  Thirty  Years'  Peace,"  that  so 
many  of  us  have  formed  the  opinion  that  this 
last  year,  1848,  was  the  beginning  of  an  era 
of  unusually  disturbed  equilibrium,  in  the 
tumult  of  which  we  still  find  ourselves.  A 
Brougham  or  a  Palmerston  might  laugh  at 
the  fancy,  and,  remembering  the  days  ot their 
youth,  when  all  the  earth  reeled,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Titans  and  the  gods  were 
again  at  war,  might  pity  the  greenness  of  a 
younger  generation  for  seeing  anything  so 
particular  in  the  year  '48,  or  in  all  the  hurly- 
burly  that  has  followed .  ' '  Call  this  a  storm?' ' 
a  very  ancient  mariner  might  say  to  a  young 
one  expressing  his  feelings  on  his  first  expe- 
rience of  some  tolerable  rage  of  the  elements 
round  his  ship.  '*  Bless  your  heart,  you 
should  have  been  with  me  in  my  voyage  round 

Capo   llom  in    the  year, !"    But  we 

can't  all  be  Broughams  or  Palmerstons  ; 
and,  without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of  any 
previous  period  of  the  history  of  the  world  to 
a  character  for  superior  storminess,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  thinking  that  the  last  fifteen 
years  have  been,  on  any  reckoning,  a  time  of 
more  than  average  human  commotion.  We 
think  that  1848  was  a  rather  particular  year, 
and  that  it  will  have  to  bo  marked  as  such, 
if  history  is  minutely  conscientious,  in  the 
records  of  Iiumanity.  If  there  are  such  things 
as  belts  of  space  charged  with  some  element 
or  ether  having  a  stimulating  or  irritating 
property  upon  the  collective  human  nerve, 
then  we  conceive  that,  about  the  year  1848, 
the  earth,  and  perhaps  the  system  to  which 
it  belongs,  plunged  into  such  a  belt,  and  that 
we  are  still,  after  fifteen  years,  voyaging 
through  it.  Things  have  been  more  out  of 
equilibrium  since  '48,  things  have  gone  on  at 
a  faster  mto,  than  in  most  previous  periods 
to  which  written  narrative  can  carry  us  back. 
In  the  first  place,  the  fifteen  years  since  1848 
have  been  a  period  of  unusual  political  irrita- 
bility all  the  world  over.  There  has  been  a 
ferment  among  the  nations.    Since  the  day 


when  Louis  Philippe  was  flung  forth  from 
France,  and,  going  down  the  Strand,  one 
read  in  large  letters  on  placards  outside  the 
newspaper-shops  the  thrilling  words,  **  Ab- 
dication of  Louis  Philippe,"  one  has  been 
thrilled  and  thrilled  by  bits  of  sudden  sensa- 
tion intelligence  from  all  parts»of  the  world 
till  one  has  ceased  to  be  capable  of  astonish- 
ment. There  came  first  a  sputter  of  revolu- 
tions all  over  the  Continent  ;  then  there  came 
what  was  called  the  Reaction,  with  the  Hun- 
garian and  Italian  wars,  in  the  latter  of  which 
the  Papacy  vras  unfixed  from  its  Roman  roots; 
then  there  came  the  new  Napoleonian  empire, 
with  its  new  impulses  and  developments,  in- 
cluding the  Crimean  war,  the  French  war 
against  Austria,  and  the  resuscitation  of 
Northern  Italy.  Up  springs  a  Garibaldi ; 
and  there  is  an  end  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  the  Italian  peninsula  becomes  one  Euro- 
pean power,  with  an  impeding  ligament  in 
the  middle,  and  an  unreclaimed  bit  of  itself 
on  the  north-east,  still  possessed  by  Austria. 
Meanwhile,  in  other  parts  of  the  earth — in 
China,  in  India,  and  everywhere  else — there 
have  been  vehement  outbreaks  of  the  same 
irritability.  A  restlessness  has  seized  the  na- 
tions. Hardly  a  region  in  which  there  has 
not  been  some  insurrection,  some  vast  disturb- 
ance of  the  equilibrium,  some  heaving  towards 
a  new  order,  some  war  of  nationalities  or 
races.  If  there  has  been  a  lull,  it  has  been 
but  for  a  brief  time,  and  we  have  listened,  as 
it  were,  all  round, — to  the  north,  to  the  south, 
to  the  east  and  to  the  west, — uncertain  where 
the  irritability  might  next  break  out.  Lo  ! 
ere  we  are  aware  of  it,  the  irritability  breaks 
out  in  America.  The  great  Republic,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  independent  of  the  rest  of 
the  earth,  and  to  hold  all  the  Old  World  in- 
fluences in  quarantine,  shows  that  it  has 
caught  the  general  terrestrial  contagion,  falls 
asunder  in  a  manner  of  its  own,  and  exhibits 
battles  and  carnages  on  a  scale  to  match  its 
rivers  and  its  notions  of  territory.  Hardly 
is  Europe  appalled  by  this  phenomenon  when, 
again,  in  her  own  body,  there  is  a  central 
convulsion  radiating  strife.  Poland  is  up  in 
arms  against  Russia  ;  the  agitation  extends 
to  all  the  fragments  of  the  Slavonic  race,  so 
that  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Turkey  feel  them- 
selves concerned  ;  and,  over  the  body  of  a 
divided  Germany,  dubious  what  to  do,  France 
is  gazing  eagerly  at  the  turmoil,  passionate 
for  a  war  for  Poland,  if  Britain  w(xildbatgo 
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along  with  her.  A  now  European  war  seems 
a  very  close  possibility  ;  and  perhaps  the  last 
and  most  pregnant  rumor  is  that,  in  that  case, 
it  may  come  to  be  a  war  of  cross-purposes  in- 
volving both  hemispheres — Federal  America 
making  common  cause  with  Russia  against 
allied  European  powers  of  the  West.  The 
rumor  may  be  but  a  rumor  ;  but  it  is  a  preg- 
nant one,  and  points  to  an  historical  possibil- 
ity. Anyhow,  we  are  movii^  on  into  a  period 
so  charged,  on  every  hand,  with  the  elements 
of  change  and  disturbance,  that  even  Britain 
begins  to  foresee  that  it  may  be  difficult  for 
her  to  preserve  her  peaceful  isolation,  and 
begins  even  to  wonder  whether,  after  all,  her 
Volunteer  movement  may  not  have  been  a 
providential  presentiment,  and  a  time  may 
not  be  coming  when  the  puf&  of  white  smoke 
along  her  coast-line  shall  have  a  real  and  ter- 
rible meaning.  In  the  view  of  what  is  pass- 
ing and  of  what  is  approaching,  all  the  ideas 
of  our  former  {K)litical  philosophy  seem  inad- 
equate and  powerless.  A  while  ago  it  was 
perhaps  the  most  ^advanced  theory  that  the 
world  had  outlived  the  agency  of  war,  and 
was  to  get  on  with  less  and  less  of  it ;  and, 
lo  !  now  the  agency  of  war  is  more  terrifically 
in  favor  than  ever,  and,  in  America,  the  very 
prophets  of  peace  are  zealots  of  the  rifle. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  political  order  of 
things  that  the  world  since  1848  seems  to 
have  passed  into  an  era  of  quickened  pulsa- 
tion. It  is  perhaps  the  case  that  times  of 
extraordinary  political  movement,  of  events 
which  are  called  momentous,  are  also  always 
times  of  increased  mental  energy,  and  that, 
indeed,  rapid  vicissitudes  in  the  material  or- 
der of  the  world,  and  correspondingly  rapid 
variations  in  the  world^s  ideas  and  modes  of 
thought,  go  necessarily  together.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  last  fifteen  years  have  been  a 
period  of  extraordinary  intellectual,  no  less 
than  extraordinary  political,  activity.  It  is 
not  implied,  of  course,  that  the  year  1848 
itself  originated  or  gave  birth  to  much  or 
aught  of  what  we  now  conveniently  trace 
hack  to  it.  There  is  no  such  break  in  the 
continuity  of  history ;  whatever  comes  to 
pass  has  been  brewing  long  before.  But  a 
great  deal  that  is  extraordinary  in  matters 
of  invention  and  intellectual  speculation 
does  seem,  with  some  duo  allowanoo,  to  date 
from  that  year  of  the  sudden  vputter  of 
European  revolutions  and  "iho  total  dlnturb- 
anoe  of  the  eqoilibrium  of  1815.    That  vast 


progress  of  mechanical  and  engineering  in- 
vention, to  which  we  have  sung  hosannahs 
so  long  that  all  of  us,  except  omnibus-drivers 
and  International  Exhibitionists,  nauseate 
the  very  theme — this,  indeed,  is  not  to  bo 
credited  to  the  last  fifteen  years,  but,  so  fietr 
as  any  period  may  have  the  special  credit  of 
it,  to  the  entire  past  century.  But  even  of 
this  progress  some  of  the  most  startling  de- 
velopments have  been  qui  to  recent.  One  of 
the  most  singular  and  significant  phenomena 
of  our  time  is  that  which  you  cannot  but  see 
every  day  as  you  jiass  along  any  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  in  any  of  our  great  cities,  if 
you  chance  to  look  aloft — the  lines  and  gang- 
lia of  telegraphic  wires  crossing  and  recross- 
ing  the  streets  from  chimney-top  to  chimney- 
top  in  all  directions.  Over  Regent  Circus, 
in  Oxford  Street,  they  are  beginning  to  have 
the  appearance  of  a  cobweb.  And  what  are 
these  lines  and  wires  thus  traversing  the 
earth,  with  cities  for  their  centres  of  conver- 
gence and  divergence,  but  new  nerves  for  hu- 
manity— filaments  of  sensation  and  intelli- 
gence— added  to  the  structure  of  the  collec- 
tive social  organism  within  the  very  period  in 
which  we  now  live?  Passing  Regent  Circus, 
and  looking  at  the  cobweb  overhead,  we  find 
ourselves  instinctively  thinking  of  the  year 
'48.  But  from  that  year,  at  all  events,  may 
be  dated  a  suddenly-increased  publicity  of^ 
certain  trains  of  ideas  more  purely  specula- 
tive, and  a  wondrously  accelerated  rate  of 
speculative  research  and  discovery.  Who, 
save  perhaps  a  student,  ever  heard  of  Social- 
ism or  Socialistic  Philosophy  before  '48,  un- 
less it  were  as  of  some  monstrous  thing 
hatched  in  the  Seyen  Dials?  And  yet  the 
immediate  efiect  of  the  Parisian  Revolution 
of  1848  was  to  let  loose  a  deluge  of  social- 
istic phrases  and  notions  into  the  popular 
mind  of  Europe ;  and,  though,  after  a  little, 
the  propagandism  died  out,  yet  it  has  left  a 
deposit  or  sediment  of  ideas  still  active  every- 
where, and  forming  the  real  strength  of  that 
resistance  which  the  now  dominant  political 
philosophy  meets  with  when  it  proclaims  in- 
dividual liberty  as  the  first  principle  of  so- 
ciety, and  all  functions  of  government,  save 
for  the  protection  of  such  liberty,  vicious 
and  invalid.  But  pass  into  other,  and  more 
abstract  or  more  scientific  regions  of  specu- 
lation. What  of  Darwin's  theory  of  natural 
selection  —  a  theory  which,  "when  fuUy 
enunciated,''  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Wit- 
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liam  AnDBtrong  in  TeTerring  to  it  this  week  ]  rioua  objectfl,  whioh,  unee  Mr.  Naamvth  di»> 
in  hia  opening addresB  to  tlie  British  Associa- 1  ^"crcd  them,  haye  been  Been  by  otliur  ob- 
tion  at  Newcastle,  "  foundB  tho  pedigree  of  i  f  "™i  "»  ^i^i,"".,'^^!"'^  '?  "^  '^"<^'',  ""J 
Uvmg  nature  upon  tho  moat  elementary  ,pg  _^.|^  .^- j^^^^^^_  The  enormous  chnsmi 
forms  of  vitalized  matter,  and  then,  per-  [  -^  ^^^  ^^^^,^  photoaphere,  to  which  we  apply 
iape,  nceounta  for  cTcn  these  forms  bj  iw-  ih^  diminutive  term  '  Hpta,'  exhibit  tlie  ei- 
agining  their  evolution  from  prior  inorganic  j  tremititB  of  these  IceRike  bodicB  pointing 
nature?  And  what  of  Lyell's  connected  inwards,  and  fringing  the  eidce  of  tho  cavern 
•peculation  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  earth  Tar  down  into  the  abjM.  Somctimce  tbcy 
»nd  of  tlic  human  Bpeeica  7     In  every  age,  |  Turm  a  sort  of  rope  or  bridge   across  the 

indeed,  tWro  have  be^n  revolntionarj-  apecu-  [^T'^.T^^.S^^f^'^  T  ™ „"■  '^^''w '„"„;'„"! 

.    .      '   ,        .     ,         ,,                 .;       , .  by  lateral  nttmclion.     I  can  imneine  notiiinz 

lationa-bcrefiiee  from  all  proviouB  thought ;  ^^^  deserving  of  the  ecnitiny  If  obsenert 

but    there    iire    revolutionary    Hpcculations  ,  ^han  these  extraordinary  forms.     The  sjin- 

wliich  arc  trry  revolutionary,  licrcf  icB  which  pathy  also  which  appears  to  exist  between 
burst  the  walls  of  the  mind ;  and  these  Hpcc- ,  forces  operating  in   the  sun   and   magnetic 

ulationa  of  our  own  epoch  are  of  tbie  ex-  forces  bclongiog  to  the  earth  merits  n  contio- 

treme  nature.     Thoy  are  such,  so  far  as  we  "ance  of  that  close  attention  which   it  baa 

can  see, BB  no  previous  epoch  was  exercised  ^Ir^idyreceivedfrom  theltritiel,  AsflocmtLon, 

.  ,      '             '^      ,  .        ,     .  J      ■.,      .  and  ot  labors  such  as  General  Snbine  has 

with,  and  as  cannot  be  adopted  without  re-  „i,j,  ^  ^^^.j^   ability  and  effect   devoted  to 

aetingupon  the  entire  mode  of  thought  about  the  elucidation  of  the  subject.     I  nay  here 

""    '•'--    whatsoever,    and    changing  the  notice   that   most   remarkable    phei 


whole  menial  horiion.  There  are,  moreover,  ^  which  was  seen  by  iodejiendcnt  observers  at 
cognate  speculations  of  our  epoch,  Ices  liable  '  two  difierent  places  on  the  Ist  of  September, 
to  be  regarded  as  heterodoi,  but  hardly  lew  1 1859.  A  sodden  outburst  of  light,  far  ex- 
roTolutionary.  Connect,  for  example,  that '  <«^"g  »*"=  bnghtncM  of  the  sun  s  surface, 
y ..         .  ..     I     -     I      '  was  seen  to  take  place,   and  sweep  like  k 

great  speculation  of  recent  phj'"'»l  «""■=«  drifting  cloud  over  a  potion  of  the  sSar  face. 
astothelndeetrucUbilityof  Force,  the  Cor-  ^his  was  attended  with  magnetic  disturb- 
relation  of  Forces,  the  Presentability  of  Ilcat  aneee  of  unusual  intensity  and  with  cihibi- 
as  Motion,  and  of  Motion  as  Heat,  etc.,  with  tions  of  aurora  of  extraordinary  brilliancy. 
tho  still  more  recent  investigations,  through  The  identical  instjint  at  which  this  etfusiun 
epectrum-annlysis  and  otherwise,  into  the  "f  light  was  observed  was  recorded  by  an 
constitution  of  the  Sun.  Read  the  fuUow-  ^'l^P'  ."""^  ."'^"gly  '""^"'ed  deflection  m  the 
,    ,,  r         L-     trr-ii-        sc  1 1-rcg I stc H n g   lustrumcnta  at   Kcw.      Ine 

,ng  remarkable   passage   from   hir  WiUiam      h„n„^pn<,n  f^  g^en  was  probably  only  part 
Armstrong's  Newcastle  addrcea  :—  i of  what  actually  took  place;    for  tho  niag- 

I  netic  storm  in  tho  midst  of  which  it  occurred 
"  Of  alt  the  results  which  science  lias  pro-  |  commenced  before  and  continued  after  the 
duced  within  the  last  few  years,  none  has  ;  event.  If  conjecture  be  allowable  in  such  a 
been  more  unexpected  than  that  by  which  I  case,  wc  may  suppose  that  this  remnrkablo 
we  are  enabled  lo  test  the  materials  of  which  |  „vcnt  had  oome  connection  with  the  me*ns  by 
the  sun  ia  mode,  and  prove  their  identity,  in  which  the  sun's  heat  is  renovated.  It  is  a 
part  at  least,  with  those  of  our  planet.  The  '  reasonable  supposition  that  the  sun  vras  at 
apectrum  experiments  of  liunsen  and  Kirch-  that  time  in  the  act  of  receiving  a  more  than 
hoff  have  not  only  shown  all  this,  but  thej  usual  accession  of  new  energy  ;  and  tho  the- 
havo  also  eorroboralcd  previous  conjecturi.«  <,ry  which  assigns  the  maintenance  of  its 
as  to  the  luminous  envelope  of  the  sun.  I  i  power  to  coemical  matter  plunging  into  it 
have  stiil  to  advert  to  Mr.  Nosmytirs  re-  |  «ith  that  prodigious  velocity  which  gravila- 
markabtc  discovery,  that  tho  bright  surface  tion  would  impress  upon  it  us  it  approached 
of  the  sun  U  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  |  to  actual  conUct  vtitli  the  sobir  orb,  would 
apparently  solid  forms,  shaped  like  willow-  i  afford  on  explanation  of  this  sudden  exhibi- 
InvGS  or  s-ime  well-known  lorms  of  Uiatom-  ijon  of  intensiGcd  light  in  harmony  with  (he 
aceie,  and  intcrbcing  one  onother  in  every  knowledge  we  have  now  attained  that  ai^ 
direction.  The  forms  arc  so  regular  in  size  rcatcd  motion  is  represented  by  equivalent 
and  shape,  us  to  have  led  to  o  suggestion  heat." 
fro»  on.  of  out  5,»foui|to.  pl„lo.oplim  of   ^j,  „.|„,^  j^  ^  ,^  ,^^  ^  ,1,^, 

sror;i."c?:sTi,rb:.*  rs  5;^;  :.pe™Mo„.  „d,  i.d,^, ,.  »>.„  di^™,, 

doaely  connected  with  the  beaUng  and  viti-  ■  ">""■  i"  difierent  minds,  and  doee  not  admit 
fying  influenoee  of  the  nn.    TbeM  myite-luyetof  aavoueoooaiMentifaitemBDt.     Geo- 
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erally,  however,  the  Bpeculation  is  this,  that 
the  sun  is  the  sug^ining  body  of  the  solar 
Bystem,  and  that  it  is  on  the  radiation  of  the 
energy  stored  up  in  it,  that  all  the  other 
bodies  of  the  solar  system,  our  own  earth  in- 
cluded, depend — that  this  energy  is  radiated 
as  heat,  light,  and  what-not,  which  are 
transmuted  into  other  forms  (the  very  coal- 
beds  of  our  earth  being  but  accumulated 
power  from  the  sun)  ;  and  so  that,  were  the 
sun  to  fail,  the  entire  solar  system  must 
starve  and  collapse.  But,  according  to  some, 
the  sun  is  failing ;  endless  radiation  of  his 
power  into  space  is  telling  evitn  upon  him, 
and  the  universe  will  find  it  out  one  day. 
Those  reinforcements  of  his  energy  by  the 
absorption  of  comets  or  other'cosmical  bodies 
to  which  Sir  William  Armstrong  refers,  are, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  Professor 
Thomson,  by  no  means  an  equivalent  for 
his  expenditure ;  the  balance  is  continually 
dwindling ;  and  the  rate  of  loss  is  such  that, 
in  about  eight  hundred  millions  of  years, 
unless  for  some  reserve  unknown  as  yet,  the 
sun  will  have  cooled  to  a  kind  of  cinder,  and 
become  incapable,  if  the  conditions  of  life 
are  the  same  as  now,  of  continuing  to  sustain 
his  dependent  orbs.  A  vastly  remote  specu- 
lation this,  it  may  seem,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses; but,  as  a  speculation,  immediately 
important  in  this  respect,  that  it  can  enter 


no  mind,  and  no  modification  of  it  can  enter 
any  mind,  without  afi^ting  every  jot  and 
tittle  about  everything  whatever  that  that 
mind  thinks.  And  these  and  such  like  spec- 
ulations are  the  very  breath  of  the  epoch. 
It  is,  doubtless,  to  their  subtle  and  difiKised 
action  disturbing  and  disintegTating  old 
modes  of  thought,  as  much  as  to  any  mere 
keenness  of  biblical  scholarship  or  historical 
criticism,  that  we  are  to  attribute  tboee  new 
forms  of  theological  scepticism  which  are 
also  to  be  remarked  as  among  the  peculiar 
manifestations  of  our  time. 

Altogether,  it  seems  probable  that  wt 
have  a  stirring  quarter  of  a  century  before 
us.  The  fast  rate  of  events  in  the  polittcal 
world  will  probably  still  continue ;  and  the 
momentous  speculations  now  in  progress  will 
proceed  farther  and  farther,  and  intercoD- 
nect  themselves  more  and  more,  and  generate 
all  kinds  of  extensions  and  applications  and 
modifications.  Perhaps  even  out  of  the  very 
rapidity  and  whirl  of  their  development 
there  may  come,  sooner  than  might  be  ex- 
pected, some  counterblast  to  that  spirit  (^ 
enthusiastic  Materialism  which  at  first  sight 
they  seem  calculated  to  cherish,  and  whioh 
is  certainly  for  the  moment  all-prevailing. 
Meanwhile,  the  literature  of  our  age,  and, 
above  all,  the  poetry,  keeps  no  pace  with  the 
speculative  activity. 


A  Propiiect  in  Jest.— Perhaps  the  following 
may  be  of  interest.  It  is  taken  from  Dr.  Somer- 
ville's  My  Own  Life  and  Times  (Edmonston 
and  Douglas)  :  — 

«*  Burke  said  that  •  ho  would  not  be  surprised 
at  the  defection  of  some  of  the  colonics  from  the 
Union.'  I  believe  he  mentioned  the  Southern 
States.  Their  Constitution  was  not  then  settled, 
and  the  Democratic  party  threatened  to  over- 
power the  interests  of  the  Federalists,  to  whom 
he  gave  full  credit  for  wisdom  and  patriotism." 
— JVbtes  and  Queries, 


Miss  Cobbe,  in  an  article  on  "  The  Humor  of 
Various  Nations,**  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Victoria  Magazine,  tells  the  following  story  of 
an  Irish  definition  of  a  miracle  :  "  A  priest,  in 
Ireland,  having  preached  a  sermon  on  miracles, 
was  asked  by  one  of  his  congregation,  walking 
homewards,  to  explain  a  little  more  lucidly  *  what 
a  miracle  meant'    *  Is  it  a  merakle  you  wont  to 


understand  ?  '  said  the  priest.  *  Walk  on,  then, 
fominst  me,  and  I  think  how  I  can  expUda  it  to 
you.'  The  man  walked  on,  and  the  priest  came 
after  him  and  gave  him  a  tremendous   kick. 

•  Ugh  !  *  roared  the  sufferer,  *  why  did  you  do 
that?*     «Did  you  feel  it?'   asked  the  priest 

*  To  be  sure  I  did,'  replied,  the  man.  « WeD, 
then,  it  would  have  been  a  merakle  if  you  had 
not,'  returned  the  priest." — Reader. 


An  anonymous  MS.,  preserved  at  Poitiers,  has 
recently  formed  the  subject  of  long  discussions  at 
the  Societe  Antiquaire  de  1 'Quest  It  contains, 
among  other  valuable  documents,  four  unedited 
letters  by  Rousseau,  three  by  Voltaire,  several 
by  Robinet,  author  of  the  "  Livre  de  la  Nature,*' 
and  by  the  Abbe  Yoon,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
"  Encyclopedic,"  and,  finally,  several  letters 
by  the  Marquis  d'Argenson,  which  prove  tliat» 
from  17G5  to  1775,  his  chateau  at  Ormes  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  haunts  of  the  leadsra 
of  the  philosophical  and  critical  movemsntf  of 
the  time. 


ENGLAND  S    NEUTRALITY. 

From  Punoh,  5.  Sept 
ENGLAND'S   NEUTRALITY. 
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▲   PARLIUfENTARr  DEBATE,  WITH   NOTES,  BT  A  CON- 
FEDERATE REPORTER. 

All  ye  who  with  credulity  the  whispers  hear  of 
fancy, 

Or  yet  pursue  with  eagerness  hope's  wild  ex- 
travagancy, 

Who  dream  that  England  soon  will  drop  her  long 
miscalled  Neutrality, 

And  give  us  with  a  hearty  shake  the  hands  of 
nationality  ; 

Read,  while  we  give,  with  little  fietult  of  state- 
ment or  omission. 

The  next  debate  in  Parliament  on  Southern  Rec- 
ognition ; 

They're  all  so  much  alike,  indeed,  that  one  can 

L        write  it  off,  I  see, 
truly  OS  the  Times  Report  without  the  gift 
of  prophecy.  . 

Not  yet,  not  yet  to  interfere  does  England  see 

occasion. 
But  treats  our  Kood  commissioner  with  coolness 

and  evasion  ; 
Such  coolness  in  the  premises  that  really  'tis  r^ 

frigerant 
To  think  that  two  long  years  ago  she  called  us  a 

belligerent 

But  further  Downing  Street  is  dumb,  the  premier 

deaf  to  reason — 
As  deaf  as  is  the  Morning  Potty  both  in  and 

out  of  season  ; 
The  working  men  of  Lancashire  are  all  reduced 

to  beggary. 
And  yet  thoy  will  not  listen  unto  Roebuck  or  to 

Gregory  :  • 

**0r  any  other  man  "  to-day  who  counsels  in- 
terfering. 

While  all  who  speak  on  t'other  side  obtain  a 
ready  hearing  ; 

As,  par  ex  cm  pie  f  Mr.  Bright,  that  pink  of  all 
propriety, 

That  meek  and  mild  disciple  of  that  blessed 
Peace  Society. 

••  Why,  let  'em  fight,"  says  Mr.  Bright ;  «*  these 
Southerners,  I  hate  'em. 

And  hope  the  Black  Republicans  will  soon  ex- 
terminate 'cm  ; 

If  Freedom  can't  Rebellion  crush,  pray  tell  me 
what's  the  use  of  her  ?  ' ' 

And  to  he  chuckles  o'er  the  fray  as  cheerfully  as 
Lucifer. 

Enough  of  him — an  abler  man  demands  our 

close  attention, 
The  Maximus  Apollo  of  strict  Abn-Interven- 

tion  ; 
With  pitiless  severity,  though  deooroos  and  calm 

his  tone. 
Thus  speaks  the  **  old  man  eloq«ent,"  the  pois- 

nnt  Earl  of  Palmenton  : 
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**  What  though  the  land  run  red  with  blood, 

wbat  though  the  lurid  flashes 
Of  cannon  light,  at  dead  of  night,  a  moumftil 

heap  of  ashes. 
Where  many  an  ancient  mansion  stood — ^what 

though  the  robber  pillages 
That  sacred  home,  the  house  of  God,  in  twice  % 

hundred  villages — 

**  What  though  a  fiendish,  nameless  wrong,  that 
makes  revenge  a  duty. 

Is  daily  done"  (0  Lord,  how  long?)  "to  tenp> 
demess  and  beauty  7  " 

(And  who  shall  tell,  this  deed  of  hell,  how  dead- 
lier far  a  curse  it  is 

Than  even  pulling  temples  down  and  burning 
universities?) 

"  Let  Arts  decay,  let  millions  fall,  for  aye  let 
Freedom  perish, 

With  all  that  in  the  Western  world  men  &in 
would  love  and  cherish. 

Let  Universal  Ruin  there  become  a  sad  reality. 

We  cannot  swerve,  we  must  preserve  our  rigor- 
ous neutrality." 

0  Pam!  0  Pam!  hast  ever  read  what's  writ 
in  holy  pages. 

How  Blessed  the  Peace-Makers  are,  God's  chiU 
dren  of  t  he  ages — 

Perhaps  you  think  the  promise  sweet  was  nothing- 
but  a  platitude, 

'Tis  clear  that  you  have  no  ocmcem  in  that  Di- 
vine beatitude. 

But  **  hear  !  hear  !  hear  !  "  another  peer,  that 

mighty  man  of  muscle, 
Is  on  his  legs,  a  hearing  begs,  the  noble  Earl  of 

Russell ; 
Thus  might  he  speak,  did  not  of  speech  his 

shrewd  reserve  the  folly  see. 
And  thus  unfold  the  subtle  plan  of  England's 

secret  policy : 

**  John  Bright  was  right  ;  yes,  let  'em  fight, 
these  fools  across  the  water, 

'Tis  no  affair  at  all  of  ours,  their  Carnival  of 
slaughter  ; 

The  Christian  world,  indeed,  may  say  we  ought 
not  to  allow  it,  sirs  ; 

But  still  'tis  music  in  our  ears,  this  roar  of  Yan- 
kee howitxers. 

*'  A  word  or  two  of  sympathy,  that  costs  us  not 

a  penny. 
We  give  the  gallant  Southerners,  a  few  against 

the  many ; 
We  say  their  noble  fortitude  of  final  trinmph 

presages. 
And  praise  in  Blackwood^ t  Magazine  Jeff  Davis 

and  his  Messages — 

"  Of  course  we  claim  the  shining  fame  of  glori- 
ous Stonewall  Jackson, 

Who  typifies  the  English  race,  a  sterling  Anglo- 
Saxon  ; 

To  bravest  song  his  deeds  belong,  to  Clio  and 
Melpomene  " 

(And  whv  not  fbr  a  British  streun  demand  tli» 
Cnickihominy)  \ 
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**  Bat  for  the  cause  in  which  he  fell  we  cannot 

lift  a  finger, 
*Ti8  idle  on  the  question  any  longer   here  to 

linser  ; 
*lls  true  the  South  has  freely  bled,  her  sorrows 

are  Homeric,  oh. 
Her  case  »  l?ke  to  his  of  old  who  journeyed  unto 

Jericho — 

•*  The  thieves  have  stripped  and  bruised,  although 

as  yet  they  have  not  bound  her, 
We'd  like  to  see  her  slay  'em  all  to  right  and 

left  around  her. 
We  shouldn't  cry  in  Parliament  if  Lee  should 

cross  the  Karitan, 
But  England  never  yet  was  known  to  play  the 

Good  Samaritan. 

**  And  so  we  pass  the  other  side,  and  leaye  them 

to  their  glory. 
To  give  new  proofs  of  manliness,  new  scenes  for 

song  and  story : 
These  honeyed  words  of  compliment  may  possibly 

bamboozle  'em, 
But  ere  we  intervene,  you  know,  we'll  see  'em 

in  —  Jerusalem. 

*<  Tes,  let  'em  fight  till  both  are  brought  to 
hopeless  desolation. 

Till  wolves  troop  round  the  cottage  door  in  one 
and  t'other  nation  ; 

Till,  worn  and  broken  down,  the  South  shall 
no  more  refractory. 

And  rust  eats  up  the  silent  looms  in  every  Yan- 
kee factory : 

**  Till  bursts  no  more  the  cotton  boll  o'er  fields 

of  Carolina, 
And  fills  with  snowy  flosses  the  dusky  hands  of 

Dinah  ; 
Till  war  has  dealt  its  final  blow  and  Mr.  Seward's 

knavery 
Has  put  an  end  in  all  the  land  to  Freedom  and 

to  Slavery. 


**  The  grim  Bastile,  the  rack,  the  wheel,  withoot 

remorse  or  pity^ 
May  flourish  with  the  guillotine  in  every  Yankee 

city. 
No  matter  should  Old  Abe  revive  the  brazen  boll 

of  Phalaris, 
'Tis  no  concern  at  all  of  ours,'*  {SenmUion  in 

the  galleries) — 


**  So  shall  our  *  Merry  England  •  thrive-on 

atlantic  troubles. 
While  India  on  her  distant  plains  her  arop  of 

cotton  doubles  ; 
And  so  as  long  as  North  or  South  shall  show  the 

least  vitality. 
We  cannot  swerve,  we  must  preserve  our  rigoK^- 

ous  neutrality." 

—  Your  speech,  my  lord,  might  well  become  a 

Saxon  legislator. 
When  the  "  fine  old  English  gentleman  "  live<L 

in  a  state  of  natur  * —  ' 

When  Vikings  quafied  from  human  scolls  their 

fiery  draughts  of  honeymead. 
Long,  long  befoi*e  the  Barons  bold  met  tyrant 

John  at  Runny mede. 

But  'tis  a  speech  so  plam,  my  lord,  that  all  may 

understand  it. 
And  so  we  quickly  turn  to  fight  again  the  Yai^ 

kee  bandit. 
Convinced  that  we  shall  fairiy  win  at  last  our 

nationality. 
Without  the  help  of  Britain's  arm,  in  spite  of 

her  Neutrality  ! 


*«*  Mr.  Punch  has  inserted  the  preceding 
lines  from  a  Secesh  Correspondent,  as  '*  a 
few  straws  to  show  which  way  the 
blows"  in  the  South.  * 


Zeitschrift  fur  Aegyptische  8prach-und  AU 
terthumskunde  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly 
edited  by  Brugsch.  Its  intention  is,  **  to  become 
the  central  organ  for  Egyptian  studies,  and  to 
convey  to  its  readers,  besides  original  articles, 
information  on  all  the  latest  discoveries  and  re- 
sults of  investigations  in  the  wide  field  of  Egypt- 
ology." Egyptian  texts,  drawings,  etc.,  will 
accunipany  the  text,  which  will  chiefly  be  writ- 
ten in  Gennaii,  without,  however,  excluding 
French  and  English  contributions. 


The  germ  of  a  very  important  advance  in  sur- 
gery seems  to  have  been  sown  in  the  hospitals  of 
Paris.  M.  Raymond,  a  young  physician,  in  a 
thesis  recently  submitied  to  the  French  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  put  forth  the  opinion,  founded  on 


chemical  analysis,  that  "  gangrene  consisted 
sentially  in  the  diminution  or  absence  of  the  os- 
ygen  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  the  life  of  a 
tissue."  Dr.  Raynaud  has  utilized  this  idea  by 
enveloping  in  oxygen  gas,  by  means  of  suitable 
apparatus,  the  gangrenous  foot  of  a  patient  aev- 
enty-tive  yeiirs  of  age,  whose  toe  was  already 
mortified.  The  gangrene  is  said  to  have  been 
arrested,  and  the  foot  to  have  resumed  a  healthy 
state.  Other  cures,  it  is  stated,  have  since  been 
accomplished. — London  Review, 


The  good  people  of  Stafford  have  made 
appeal  to  Walton  ians  to  subscribe  liberally  to  a 
memorial  to  be  erected  in  his  native  tovn  ta 
honest  Old  Izaak,  the  angler. 
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From  Maomillan's  Magazine. 
A  FRENCH  ETON. 
BT  MATTHEW   ARNOLD. 
PART   I. 

A  UYELT  and  acute  writer,  whom  English 
society,  indebted  to  his  vigilance  for  the  ex- 
posure of  a  thousand  delinquents,  salutes 
with  admiration  as  its  Grand  Detective,* some 
time  ago  called  public  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  **  College  of  the  Blessed  Mary  "  at 
Eton.  In  that  famous  seat  of  learning,  he 
said,  a  vast  sum  of  money  was  expended  on 
education,  and  a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
brains  was  the  result.  Rich  endowments 
were  wasted  ;  parents  were  giving  large  sums 
to  have  their  children  taught,  and  were  get- 
ting a  most  inadequate  return  for  their  out- 
lay. Science,  among  those  venerable  towers 
in  the  vale  of  the  Thames,  still  adored  her 
Henry's  holy  shade  ;  but  she  did  very  little 
else.  These  topics,  handled  with  infinite 
skill  and  vivacity,  produced  a  strong  effect. 
Public  attention,  for  a  moment,  fixed  itself 
upon  the  state  of  secondary  instruction  in 
England.  The  great  class  which  is  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  this  imagined  that  the 
moment  was  come  for  making  the  first  step 
towards  that  improvement.  The  compara- 
tively small  class  whose  children  are  educated 
in  the  existing  public  schools  thought  that 
some  inquiry  into  the  state  of  these  institu- 
tions might  do  good.  A  Royal  Commission 
was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  endow- 
ments, studios,  and  management  of  the  nine 
principal  public  schools  of  this  country — 
Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  Charter- 
house, St.  Paul's,  Merchant  Taylors',  Har- 
row, Rugby,  and  Shrewsbury. 

Eton  was  really  the  accused,  although  eight 
co-respondents  have  thus  been  summoned  to 
appear  with  Eton  ;  and  in  Eton  the  investi- 
gation now  completed  will  probably  produce 
most  reform.  The  reform  of  an  institution 
which  trains  so  many  of  the  rulers  of  this 
country  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  considera- 
ble importance.  That  importance  is  certainly 
less  if  it  is  true,  as  the  Times  tells  us,  that 
the  real  ruler  of  our  country  is  "  The  Peo- 
ple," although  this  potentate  does  not  abso- 
lutely transact  his  own  business,  but  dele- 
gates that  function  to  the  class  which  Eton 
educates.  But  even  those  who  believe  that 
Mirabean,  when  he  said,  He  who  admimUer* 
governs^  was  a  great  deal  nearer  the  tntb 
than  the  Tlmv,  and  to  whom,  IbafietoB, 
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changes  at  Eton  seem  really  important,  will 
hardly  be  disposed  to  make  those  changea 
very  sweeping.  If  Eton  does  not  teach  her 
pupils  profound  wisdom,  we  have  Oxens- 
tiem's  word  for  it  that  the  world  is  governed 
by  very  little  wisdom.  Eton,  at  any  rate, 
teaches  her  aristocratic  pupils  virtues  which 
are  among  the  best  virtues  of  an  aristocracy 
— freedom  from  affectation,  manliness,  a  high 
spirit,  simplicity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she 
bcaches  something  of  these  virtues  to  her  other 
pupils  also,  who,  not  of  the  aristocratic  class 
themselves,  enjoy  at  Eton  the  benefit  of  con- 
tact with  aristocracy.  For  these  other  pu- 
pils, perhaps  a  little  more  lemming,  as  well 
as  a  somewhat  stronger  dose  of  ideas,  might 
be  desirable.  Above  all,  it  might  be  desira- 
ble to  wean  them  from  the  easy  habits  and 
profuse  notions  of  expense  which  Eton  gen- 
erates— habits  and  notions  graceful  enough 
in  the  lilies  of  the  social  field,  but  inconven- 
ient for  its  future  toilers  and  spinners.  To 
convey  to  Eton  the  knowledge  that  the  wine 
of  Champagne  does  not  water  the  whole  earth, 
and  that  there  are  incomes  which  foM  below 
£5,000  a  year,  would  be  an  act  of  kindness 
towards  a  large  class  of  British  parents,  full 
of  proper  pride,  but  not  opulent.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  courageous  social  reformer  who 
has  taken  Eton  in  hand  may,  at  least,  reap 
this  reward  from  his  labors.  Let  us  hope  he 
may  succeed  in  somewhat  reducing  the  stand- 
ard of  expense  at  Eton,  and  let  us  pronounce 
over  his  ofispring  the  prayer  of  Ajax  :  **  O 
boys,  may  you  be  cheaper  educated  than  your 
father,  but  in  other  respects  like  him  ;  may 
you  have  the  same  loving  care  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  British  officer,  the  same 
terrible  eye  upon  bullies  and  jobbers,  the 
same  charming  gayety  in  your  frolics  with 
Hie  *  Old  Dog  Tray ;  *  but  may  all  these  gifts 
be  developed  at  a  lesser  price !  " 

But  I  hope  that  large  class  which  wants 
the  improvement  of  secondary  instruction  in 
this  country — secondary  instruction,  the  great 
first  stage  of  a  liberal  education,  coming  be- 
tween elementary  instruction,  the  instruction  . 
in  the  hiother  tongue  and  in  the  simplest  and 
indispensable  branches  of  knowledge  on  the 
one  hand,  and  superior  instruction,  the  in- 
struction given  by  universities,  the  second  and 
finishing  stage  of  a  liberal  education,  on  the 
other — will  not  imagine  that  the  appointment 
of  a  Royal  Commission  to  report  on  nine  ez-t 
iftmg  schools  can  Mrioadj  hdip  it  to  thai 
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which  it  wants.  I  hope  it  will  steadily  eay 
ta  the  limited  daae  wh<»i  the  reform  of  these 
ttine  sdkoold  (if  they  need  reform)  traly  con- 
eenis — T\ta  ra  agUur.  These  nine  schools 
are  by  their  coostitutioD  soch  that  they  pro- 
lecB  to  reach  but  select  portions  of  the  mul- 
titudes that  are  claiming  secondary  instruc- 
tion ;  and.  whatcTcr  they  might  profess,  being 
nine,  they  can  only  reach  select  portiims.  To 
se«  Rvondarr  instruction  treated  as  a  matter 
of  national  cvxncem,  to  see  any  serious  attempt 
to  make  it  both  coaamensarate  with  the  num- 
bm  wvding  it  and  of  good  quality,  we  must 
CTwe  the  Channel.  I  understand  that  the 
Royal  t\>mmi£eionershaTe  thought  themselTes 
pNclttdtU.  by  the  limits  of  their  instructions, 
fiom  making  a  thoiVHigh  inquiry  into  thesrs- 
tmn  v»f  <^\^idarT  instruction  on  the  Continent. 
They  will,  no  doubt,  have  collected  some  in- 
finmati^Hi  ufv^n  this  subject ;  for  to  accom- 
pl»h  }vr£evtly  their  own  duties,  eren  in  the 
BarT^^w\>»  Tiew  v>f  them,  would  Kf  imfhwsible 
witK'^ct  i:.  But  this  mformativMB  thoT  will 
havY  «\'dI«<'U:>i  cither  thivHigh  the  English 


institutions  which  stniii^y  attracted  my 
terest,  bat  which  the  Royal  OommisBioticia 
had  not  authoriiod  me  to  stody,  and  which 
the  French  Minister  of  Pablie  luairucUon 
had  not  directed  his  functiooarieB  to  abow 
me.  I  thus  saw  the  lyceum,  or  public  aeo- 
ondary  school,  of  Toulouse — a  good  ^wGimea 
of  its  class.  To  make  dear  to  the  j^^lwh 
reader  what  this  dass  of  institntiaDB  ia^  with 
a  Tiew  of  enabling  him  to  see,  afterwards, 
what  is  the  problem  respectii^  aseoodary  in- 
struction  which  we  in  this  ooontiy  ically 
hare  to  solve,  I  will  describe  the  Toulooae 
lyceum. 

Toulouse,  the  diief  dty  of  the  great  plain 
of  Lsnguedoc,  and  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
dignity,  and  importance,  has  one  of  the  prin- 
dpal  lyceuma  to  be  found  out  of  Pans.  But 
the  chief  town  of  CT^ry  French  department 
has  its  lyoeum,  and  the  considerable  towns  of 
cTeiT  department  have  their  communal  col- 
leges, as  the  chief  town  has  its  lyceum. 
Th«tfi»  establishments  of  seoondary  instruction 
are  attached  to  academies,  Ixal  centres  of  the 


ibi«SMti>  abroad,  or  by  means  of  priTate  and  t  Department  of  Public  IwtructionVtt  Ruris,  of 
unoft^ral  inquiry.  1  ivgKi  that  they  did  uv^  |  which  thei^f  are  sixteen  in  France.  The  head 
mat  t^^  t^T;i$t  imfvatane^  of  the  subje<'t  for  t  of  an  academy  k  called  its  *-  rector,*'  and  lua 
fevxxrtrij;:  tSeir  pardon  cTvn  if  they  JKuuowbat  >  chief  ministers  anr  called  '*  aeademy-in^ieci- 
extrcxiM  their  nx^,  and  nukie  their  surrvr ;  >««.**  The  superintendence  cf  aU  public  in- 
01  iVnr^  jifwodary  uaMmccioa  exact.  ThL^ :  $tniciiv>n  (under  the  geneial  control  of  the 
they  vvc^  ocly  bafV'  done  by  iuTwung  quali-  j  Mini)!4er  of  Public  Iwdoction  at  Bms)  was 
6m  (vm-xtf  with  the  <x>auai«iMkn  to  asvvk,  in ,  giivn  by  M.  Gai&H's  <dQeation4aw  to  the 
tbf &7  isftss^,  &v\>M»  to  the  Kicvijin  ^-hs.vls.  ■  acriklemiiM ;  that  of  [cimary  iwtmctioD  has 
Tbetf^  irB»i;u4S,>ci»  must  Kr  w«n  at  wrk,  and  S?en,  in  j:TYat  caetknire,  taken  away  frooi 
SKva  by  <xprrwsK«d  eymK  cor  tbetr  o(^»ati.Hi  thesa  and  iCtTvo  to  the  pcvlMs :  that  of  aeo- 
to  Kr  |Tt.|>:r>  ttnierKvx>d  aai  dei^-riMi.  >.>Qdftry  or  $uptrk>r  instruction  still  remains 
I^t  ^.'^  «iK>  ^^^eci  as  wvvk  t^  aSi  of  the  pcS  :o  tSfta.  rv.Hit.x»e  i»  the  sKat  o^fan  academy 
be  a:^sc:f.diiic^  abcvtti  a»  n(^;ifeK3e :  and  tv^r- ,  oi'  sSr  drs^s  olft5s.  w::h  a  jurtsdiccioii  extend- 
ers c.'vvnx=a(-c:»«  8frAi«  pcvotfc  is  ^iTiu^usw  ir;^  over  e^ht  denur^SKOts:  its  lectsNT,  when 
ail  Tc  j^v;vc;:%rc  eotvsarMs  arv  Vt  Dk>  nnraaB^ .  I  w:jl5  t>.<;v  :a  IN^;.^.  ww  an  ex-i 


_   of  the 
^bffviMC  w  ^:k^ft>i  it  tv  t^  ciasikV  iaqui^rr .  i  l^ir^s  C<.N^rt  ^^c"  CSijt»:xMi,  M.  Rv.vhcr,  a  mwi 

H  '.XV,  I  tu>i>fd  Fraaor.  i^ibx'fued  by  .'i'jfcXNit  sixty,  ocof*3  i?»ilia:e«^,eoarte«fy, 

t^  K-VTiI  woiarwMoaen  vK^  v<re  tSa  irs  di;>i  ^7^>«Vfdpr  Ok  tSf^  v.Y-jvi.     Fkl-health  had 

^'^'JT*^  i:x:H'  ;^  ;i^3ir  v'i' ^'^xusir  ^d^xusi.^  i::  v\Ne:;vUs>i  h.isa  ts^  rvf^r^  1»  jcd^yahip,  and 

Kaucuizc.  %:  :ftfV4..  i:x  tSrtr  ofcaM*,  iaL^.vnuatk^u  :>c  M.:;i.iMeir  s>c*  l\:Kjc  Irscntccioo,  his  per- 

^{iK'^v!::::*-^   «i>r   Frvttca  pcbairr  «cC)s.vv».     I  a^cju  ir^-oi,  bi*i  c^vvc  b^  tb^  rwecwmte  of 

eSfcL  atf^tvc  *>;**.'  S;»  Nr  ^^rutrc^  rVc  tSr  cvvr-  r,sjL*.v,viA:.  sV  *;x^^cd  i:x  Fr^Ubce  in  point  of 

iJLL  :ifty  i^£«iKC  su''  She  by  iSf  :w.3cti».*ett::t<tii  r^SLk.  du»  a  k:*«di  «:{  ^^i;i«^I  rvcrvat.    The  p(^ 

«  4-v  y>fttcii  \.H?<«vnsaKttt  ^:c  atvc!^  tX^c^  st;&,\i  oi*  ?\v*n'c  i»  Vv*3vv  3i^*a  rvseoLbka  that 

«K{;^';.^   4Jv  .'>Svcc»  vcjcd;  1  wU3t»r  s^^  «tu!cv,  ct  .^"v  X  s^cr  -.v»i»  .*•:*  bcoK^  at  OxJibrd  or 

rK  2.;iX'c  :.^4v-«iiu*na7wa  citiikir^^ed  w;ii  tSr  v'yu»Nr*^.     M.  K.viSre  vjmvu  ate  under  the 


;j»c:v!cc;*.tit  a.t».' ,   ^.^^ .  ai^kI  >t   IVycv^^x  4uV;c  vycvduKU^  me  to 
lat  «iiMiMu:y  «c&MiM^-«  aKui^  ear  l^  aaUse  as«M|pttw«ii  wilk 
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for  Tisiting  the  primary  Bchools  of  the  city 
and  neighborhood,  kindly  took  me  over  the 
lyceum,  which  is  under  his  immediate  super- 
vision. 

A  French  lyceum  is  an  institution  founded 
and  maintained  by  the  state,  with  aid  from 
the  department  and  commune.  The  com- 
munal colleges  are  founded  and  maintained 
by  the  commune,  with  aid  from  the  state. 
The  lyceum  of  Toulouse  is  held  in  large  and 
somewhat  gloomy  buildings,  in  the  midst  of 
the  city  ;  old  ecclesiastical  buildings  have 
in  a  number  of  towns  been  converted  by 
the  Government  into  public-school  premises. 
We  were  received  by  the  proviseur,  M.  Seig- 
nette.  The  provisor  is  the  chief  functionary 
— the  head  master— of  a  French  lyceum  ;  he 
does  not,  however,  himself  teach,  but  man- 
ages the  business  concerns  of  the  school,  ad- 
ministers its  finances,  and  is  responsible  for 
its  general  conduct  and  discipline  ;  his  place 
is  one  of  the  prizes  of  French  secondary  in- 
struction, and  the  provisor,  having  himself 
served  a  long  apprenticeship  as  a  teacher,  has 
all  the  knowledge  requisite  for  superintending 
his  professors.  He,  like  the  professors,  has 
gone  through  the  excellent  normal  school  out 
of  which  the  functionaries  of  secondary  in- 
struction are  taken,  and  has  fulfilled  stringent 
conditions  of  training  and  examination .  Three 
chaplains — Roman  Catholic  priests — have  the 
charge  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
lyceum ;  a  Protestant  minister,  however,  is 
specially  appointed  to  give  this  instruction  to 
pupils  whose  parents  are  of  the  reformed 
faith,  and  these  pupils  attend,  on  Sundays, 
their  own  Protestant  places  of  worship.  The 
lyceum  has  from  three  to  four  hundred  schol- 
ars ;  it  receives  both  boarders  and  day-schol- 
ars. In  every  lyceum  which  receiver  boarders 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  bourses,  or 
public  scholarships,  which  relieve  their  hold- 
ers from  all  cost  for  their  education.  The 
school  has  three  great  divisions,  each  with 
its  separate  schoolrooms  and  playground. 
The  playgrounds  are  large  courts,  planted 
with  trees.  Attached  to  the  institution,  but 
in  a  separate  building,  is  a  school  for  little 
boys  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age,  called 
the  Petit  CoUifjc ;  here  there  is  a  garden  as 
well  as  a  playground,  and  the  wliolc  school- 
life  is  easier  and  softer  tlian  in  the  lyceum, 
and  adapted  to  the  tender  years  of  the  schol- 
ars. In  the  Petit  Cullege,  too,  there  arc  both 
boarders  and  day-scholars. 
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The  soboolrooms  ot  the  lyceum  were  much 
like  our  schoolrooms  here ;  large,  bare  rooms, 
looking  as  if  they  had  seen  much  service, 
with  their  desks  browned  and  battered,  and 
inscribed  with  the  various  carvings  of  many 
generations  of  schoolboys.  The  cleanliness, 
order,  and  neatness  of  the  passages,  dormito- 
ries, and  sick-rooms,  were  exemplary.  The 
dormitories  are  vast  rooms,  with  a  teacher*8 
bed  at  each  end  ;  a  light  is  kept  burning  in 
them  all  the  night  through.  In  no  English 
school  have  I  seen  any  arrangeqients  for  the 
sick  to  compare  with  those  of  the  Toulouse 
Lyceum.  The  service  of  the  infirmary,  as  it 
is  called,  is  performed  by  Sisters  of  Charity. 
The  aspect  and  manners  of  these  nurses,  the 
freshness  and  airiness  of  the  rooms,  the  white- 
ness and  fragrance  of  the  great  stores  of  linen 
which  one  saw  ranged  in  them,  made  one 
almost  envy  the  invalids  who  were  being 
tended  in  such  a  place  of  repose. 

In  the  playground  the  boys — dressed,  all 
of  them,  in  the  well-known  uniform  of  the 
French  schoolboy — were  running,  shouting, 
and  playing,  with  the  animation  of  their  age; 
but  it  is  not  by  its  playgrounds  and  means  of 
recreation  that  a  French  lyceum,  as  compared 
with  the  half-dozen  great  English  public 
schools,  shines.  The  boys  are  taken  out  to 
walk,  as  the  boys  at  Winchester  used  to  be 
taken  out  to  hills;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
French  schoolboy's  walk  there  are  no  hiU^  on 
which  he  is  turned  loose.  He  learns  and 
practises  gymnastics  more  than  our  school- 
boys do ;  and  the  court  in  which  he  takes  his 
recreation  is  somewhat  more  spacious  and 
agreeable  than  we  English  are  apt  to  imagine 
a  court  to  be ;  but  it  is  a  poor  place  indeed — 
poor  in  itself  and  poor  in  its  resources — com- 
pared with  the  playing-fields  of  Eton .  or  the 
meads  of  .Winchester,  or  the  close  of  Rugby. 

Of  course  I  was  very  desirous  to  see  the 
boys  in  their  schoolrooms,  and  to  hear  some 
of  theJessons ;  but  M.  Peyrot  and  M.  Seig- 
nettc,  with  all  the  good-will  in  the  world,  were 
not  able  to  grant  to  an  unofficial  visitor  permis- 
sion to  do  this.  It  is  something  to  know  what 
the  programme  of  studies  in  a  French  lyceum 
is,  though  it  would  be  far  more  interesting  to 
know  how  that  programme  is  practically  car- 
ried out.  But  tlie  programme  itself  is  worth 
examining  :  it  is  the  same  for  every  lyceum 
in  Fnmec.  It  is  fixed  by  tlie  Council  of 
Public  luKtruction  in  Paris,  a  body  in  which 
the  State,  the  Church,  the  French  Academy, 
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and  the  scholastic  profession,  are  all  repre- 
sented, and  of  which  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  is  president.  The  programme 
thus  fixed  is  promulgated  by  the  minister's 
authority,  and  every  lyceuiu  is  bound  to  fol- 
low it.  I  have  before  me  that  promulgated 
by  M.  Guizot  in  1833  ;  the  variations  from  it, 
up  to  the  present  day,  are  but  slight.  In  the 
sixth,  or  lowest  class,  the  boys  have  to  learn 
French,  Latin,  and  Greek  grammar,  and  their 
reading  is  Cornelius  Neposand  Phaedrus,  and 
along  with  the  fables  of  PhsBdrus  those  of  La 
Fontaine.  For  the  next,  or  fifth  class,  the 
reading  is  Ovid  in  Latin,  Lucian's  Dialogues 
and  Isocrates  in  Greek,  and  Teldmaque  in 
French.  For  the  fourth,  besides  the  authors 
read  in  the  classes  below,  Virgil  in  Latin  and 
Xenophon  in  Greek,  and,  in  French,  Voltaire's 
Charles  XII.  For  the  third,  Sallust  and 
Cicero  are  added  in  Latin,  Homer  and  Plu- 
tarch's Moralia  in  Greek ;  in  French,  Vol- 
taire's Siede  de  Louis  XIV. ^  Massillon's 
Petit  caremCj  Boileau ,  and  extracts  from  Buf- 
fon.  For  the  second  class  (our  fifth  form), 
Horace,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  in  Latin ;  in 
Greek,  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Plato  and 
Demosthenes ;  in  French,  Bossuet's  Histoire 
UniverscUej  and  Montesquieu's  Grandeur  et 
Decadence  des  Romains.  The  highest  class  (our 
sixth  form)  is  divided  into  two,  a  rhetoric  and 
a  philosophy  class;  this  division — which  is 
important,  and  which  is  daily  becoming,  with 
the  authorities  of  French  Public  Instruction, 
an  object  of  greater  importance — is  meant  to 
correspond  to  the  direction,  literary  or  scien- 
tific, which  the  studies  of  the  now  adult 
scholar  are  to  take.  In  place  of  the  Pindar, 
Thucydides,  Lucan,  and  Moliere,  of  the  rhet- 
oric class,  the  philosophy  claas  has  chemistry, 
physics,  and  the  higher  mathematics.  Some 
instruction  in  natural  science  finds  a  place  in 
the  school  course  of  every  class  ;  in  the  lower 
classes,  instruction  in  the  elements  of  human 
physiology,  zoology,  botany,  and  geology  ;  in 
the  second  class  (fifth  form),  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  chemistry.  To  this  instruc- 
tion in  natural  science  two  or  three  hours  a 
week  are  allotted.  About* the  same. time  is 
allotted  to  arithmetic,  to  special  instruction  in 
history  and  geography,  and  to  modern  lan- 
guages ;  these  last,  however,  are  said  to  be 
in  general  as  imperfectly  learned  in  the  French 
public  schools  as  they  are  in  our  own.  Two 
hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  correction 
of  composition.    Finally,  the  New  Testament, 
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in  Latin  or  Greek,  forms  a  part  of  the  daily 

reading  of  each  class. 

On  this  programme  I  will  make  two  re- 
marks, suggested  by  comparing  it  with  that 
of  any  of  our  own  public  schools.    It  has  the 
scientific  instruction  and  the  study  of  the 
mother-tongue  which  our  school  course  is 
without,  and  is  often  blamed  for  being  with- 
out.    I  believe  that  the  scientific  instruction 
actually  acquired  by  French  schoolboys  in 
the  lower  classes  is  very  little,  but  still  a  boy 
with  a  taste  for  science  finds  in  this  instruo- 
tion  an  element  which  keeps  his  taste  alive ; 
in  the  special  class  at  the  head  of  the  school 
it  is  more  considerable,  but  not,  it  is  alleged, 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  this  special  class, 
and  plans  for  making  it  more  thorough  and 
systematic  are  being  canvassed.     In  the  study 
of  the  mother-tongue  the  French  schoolboy 
has  a  more  real  advantage  over  ours  ;  he  does 
certainly  learn  something  of  the  French  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  of  the  English  our 
schoolboy  learns  nothing.     French  grammar, 
however,  is  a  better  instrument  of  instruction 
for  boys  than  Fnglish   grammar,  and    the 
French  literature  possesses  prose  works,  per- 
haps even  poetical  works,  more  fitted  to  be 
used  as  classics  for  schoolboys  than  any  which 
English  literature  possesses.     I  need  not  say 
that  the  fitness  of  works  for  this  purpose  de- 
pends on  other  considerations  than  those  of 
the  genius  alone  and  of  the  creative  force 
which  they  exhibit. 

The  regular  school  k^ssons  of  a  lycoum 
occupy  alx)ut  twenty-two  hours  in  the  week ; 
but  among  these  regular  school  lessons  the 
lessons  in  modern  languages  are  not  counted. 
The  lessons  in  modern  languages  are  given  out 
of  school  hours ;  out  of  school  house,  too,  all 
the  boarders  work  with  the  mastera  at  pre- 
paring their  lessons  ;  each  boarder  has  thus 
what  we  call  a  private  tutor  ;  but  the  French 
schoolboy  does  not,  like  ours,  pay  extra  for 
his  private  tutor ;  the  general  charge  for 
board  and  instruction  covers  this  special  tui- 
tion. 

Now  I  come  to  the  important  matter  of 
school  fees.  These  are  all  regulatied  by  author- 
ity ;  the  scale  of  charges  in  every  lyceum  and 
communal  college  must  be  seen  and  sanctioned 
by  the  academy-inspector  in  order  to  have 
legality.  A  day-scholar  in  the  Toulouse 
Lyceum  pays,  in  the  lowest  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  school,  llOf.  (£4  8s.  4d.)  a 
year ;  in  the  second  division  he  pays  135f. 
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(£5  88.  4d.)  ;  in  the  third  and  highest  divi-  lage  in  the  department  of  the  Tam,adepart- 
sion,  180r.  (£7  4fi.  2d).  If  he  wiahes  to  men t  bordering  upon  that  in  which  Touloaae 
share  in  the  special  tuition  of  the  boarders,  stands ;  it  contains  one  of  the  most  successful 
he  pays  from  £2  to  £4  a  year  extra.  Next,  private  schools  in  France,  and  of  this  school, 
for  the  boarders.  A  boarder  pays,  for  his  in  1859,  the  celebrated  Father  Lacordaire 
whole  board  and  instruction,  in  the  lowest  was  director.  I  loft  Toulouse  by  the  railway 
division,  800f.  (£24)  a  year  ;  in  the  second  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  in  two  hours  I  was 
division,  850f.  (£26)  ;  in  the  highest  divi-  at  Castelnaudary,  an  old  Visigoth  place,  on  a 
sion,  900[.  (£36) .  In  the  scientific  class  the  hill  rising  out  of  the  great  plain  of  Languedoc, 
charge  is  £2  extra.  The  payments  are  made  with  immense  views  towards  the  Pyrenees  on 
quarterly,  and  always  in  advance.  Every  one  side  and  the  Cevennes  on  the  other, 
boarder  brings  with  him  an  outfit  (trotisseau)  After  rambling  about  the  town  for  an  hour  I 
valued  at  500f.  (£20)  ;  the  sum  paid  for  his  started  for  Sor^ze  in  a  vehicle  exactly  like  an 
board  and  instruction  covers,  besides,  all  ex-  English  coach  ;  I  was  outside  with  the  driver, 
pense  for  keeping  good  this  outfit,  and  all  and  the  other  places,  inside  and  outside,  were 
charges  for  washing,  medical  attendance,  occupied  by  old  pupils  of  the  Sor6ze  school, 
books,  and  writing  materials.  The  meals,  who  were  going  there  for  the  annual  ^6^6,  the 
though  plain,  are  good,  and  they  are  set  out  Speeches,  to  take  place  the  next  day.  They 
with  a  propriety  and  a  regard  for  appearances  were,  most  of  them,  young  men  fron  the  uni- 
which,  when  I  was  a  boy,  graced  no  school-  versities  of  Toulouse  and  Montpellier  ;  two  or 
dinners  that  I  ever  saw ;  just  as,  I  must  say,  three  of  them  were  settled  in  Paris,  but,  hap- 
even  in  the  normal  schools  for  elementary  pening  to  be  just  then  at  their  homes,  at 
teachers,  the  dinner-table  in  France  con-  Beziere  or  Narbonne,  they  had  come  over  like 
trasted  strongly,  by  its  clean  cloth,  arranged  the  rest :  they  seemed  a  good  set,  all  of  them, 
napkins,  glass,  and  general  neatness  of  ser- ;  and  their  attachment  to  their  old  school  and 
vice,  with  the  stained  cloth,  napKinless  knives  >  master  was  more  according  to  one^s  notions 
and  forks,  jacks  and  mugs,  hacked  joints  of  j  of  English  school  life  than  French.  We  had 
meat  and  stumps  of  loaves,  which  I  have  seen  to  cross  the  MorUagne  Noire,  an  outlier  of  the 
on  the  dinner-table  of  normal  schools  in  Eng-  |  Cevennes  ;  the  elevation  was  not  great,  but 


land.  With  us  it  is  always  the  individual 
that  is  filled,  and  the  public  that  is  sent  empty 
away. 

Such  may  be  the  cheapness  of  public-school 
education,  when  that  education  is  treated  as 
a  matter  of  public  economy,  to  be  adminis- 
tered upon  a  great  scale,  with  rigid  system 


the  air,  even  on  the  18th  of  May  in  Langue- 
doc, was  sharp  ;  the  vast  distance  looked  gray 
and  chill,  and  the  whole  landscape  was  severe, 
lonely,  and  desolate.  Soreze  is  in  the  plain 
on  the  other  side  of  the  MorUagne  Noire,  at 
the  foot  of  gorges  running  up  into  the  Ceven- 
nes ;  at  the  head  of  these  gorges  are  the  ba- 


and  exact  superintendence,  in  the  interest  of  i  sins  from   which   the    Canal  du  Midi — the 
the  pupil  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  school-   great  canal  uniting  the  Mediterranean  with 


keeper.*     But  many  people,  it  will  be  said. 


the  Atlantic — is  fed.     It  was  seven  o'clock 


have  no  relinh  for  such  cast-iron  schooling.  |  when  we  drove  up  the  street,  shaded  with 

Well,  then,  Ictus  look  at  a  French  school  not  large    trees,   of   Soreze;    my   fellow-travel- 

of  the  state  pattern — a  school  without  the  lers  showed  me  the  way  to  the  school,  as  I 

guarantees  of   state-management,    but  also  was  obliged    to  get  away  early  the    next 

without  the  uniformity  and  constraint  which  morning,  and  wanted,  therefore,  to  make  ray 

this  management  intnxluces.  visit  that  evening.     The  school  occupies  the 

A  day  or  two  after  I  had  seen  the  Toulouse  place  of  an  old  abbey,  founded  in  757  by 

Lyceum  I  started  for  Sor6ze.    Sor6ze  is  a  vil-  Pepin  the  Little  ;  for  several  hundred  years 

•  Ladministratian  des  lycer^  est  compietrmtra  etran-  ^hc  abbey  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 

gtn  a  toute  idre  de  gpeculation  ft  de  profit,  laya  the  Dominicans,  when,  in  Louis  the  Sixteenth's 

Tonluoiie  prospectua  which  lies  before  mo  :  *'  A  Ij-  reign,  a  school  was  attached  to  it.     In  this 

oeum  id  managed  not  in  the  least  as  a  matter  of        •. ,      ,        u:««.   ^r^A,    ««««*     ;»«-a«»o»-     an/l 

speculation  or  profit;"  and  thifl  is  not  a  mere  adver-  "^^"^^    ^^^    *^»°g   ^^   g«»'    interest,    and 

tiwni?  pafT,  for  the  public  is  the  real  proprietor  of  himself  designed  the  dress  for  the  scholars, 

the  lyoeomfl,  which  it  has  founded  for  the  edncatibn  Xhe  establishment  vras  saved  at  the  Revolution 

•  ^'ofZt::iS^rp.:t~ri^u'o^.?;pSu:;  ^d^etactofthe  Dominican  who  waath«aat 

employed  by  the  poblio  at  fixed  mUrifls.  its  head;  be  reeomed  the  lay  dieesaiid  i»- 
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turned,  in  all  ontward  appearance,  to  the  sec- 
ular life,  and  his  school  was  allowed  to  sub- 
sist. Under  the  Restoration  it  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  most  aristocratic  schools  in 
France,  but  it  had  much  declined  when  Lacor- 
daire,  in  1854,  took  charge  of  it.  I  waited 
in  the  monastic-looking  court  (much  of  the 
old  abbey  remains  as  part  of  the  present  build- 
ing) while  mj  card,  with  a  letter  which  the 
Papal  Nuncio  at  Paris,  to  whom  I  have  been 
introduced  through  Sir  George  Bowyer's  kind- 
ness, had  obtained  for  me  from  the  Superior 
of  the  Dominicans,  was  taken  up  to  lAcor- 
dairo ;  he  sent  down  word  directly  that  he 
would  sec  me  ;  I  was  shown  across  the  court, 
up  an  old  stone  staircase,  into  a  vast  corridor ; 
a  door  in  this  corridor  wais  thrown  open,  and 
in  a  large,  bare  room,  with  no  carpet  or  furni- 
ture of  any  kind,  except  a  small  table,  one  or 
two  chairs,  a  small  bookcase,  a  crucifix,  and 
some  religious  pictures  on  the  walls,  Lacor- 
daire,  in  the  dress  of  his  order,  white-robed, 
hooded,  and  sandalled,  sat  before  me. 

The  first  public  appearance  of  this  remark- 
able man  was  in  the  cause  of  education.  The 
Charter  of  1830  had  promised  liberty  of  in- 
struction ;  liberty,  that  is,  for  persons  out- 
side the  official  hierarchy  of  public  instruc- 
tion to  open  schools.  This  promise  M.  Gui- 
£Ot's  celebrated  school  law  of  1833  finally  per- 
formed ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  authori- 
ties of  public  inRtruction  refused  to  give  effect 
to  it.  LACordairo  and  M.  de  Montalembert 
opened  in  Paris,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1831,  an 
independent  free  school,  of  which  they  them- 
selves were  the  teachers  ;  it  was  closed  in  a 
day  or  two  by  the  police,  and  its  youthful 
conductors  wore  tried  before  the  Court  of 
Peers  and  fined.  This  was  Lacordaire's  first 
public  appearance  ;  twenty-two  years  later 
his  last  sermon  in  Paris  was  preached  in  the 
flame  cause  ;  it  was  a  sermon  on  behalf  of  the 
schools  of  the  Christian  Brethren.  During 
that  space  of  twenty-two  years  he  had  run  a 
conspicuous  career,  but  on  another  field  than 
that  of  education  ;  he  had  1)ecome  the  most 
renowned  preacher  in  Europe,  and  he  had 
re-established  in  France  by  his  energy,  con- 
viction, and  patience,  the  religious  orders  ban- 
ished thence  since  the  llevolution.  Through 
this  career  I  cannot  now  attempt  to  follow 
him  ;  with  the  heart  of  friendship  and  the 
eloquence  of  genius,  M.  de  Montalembert  has 
recently  written  its  history ;  but  I  must  point 
out  two  characteristics  which  distinguished 
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him  in  it,  and  which  created  in  him  tiie  Ibiee 
by  which,  as  an  educator,  he  worked — the 
force  by  which  he  most  impreeeed  aad  oom- 
manded  the  young.    One  of  theee  was  hk 
passion  for  firm  order,  for  solid  goverDmeni. 
He  called  our  age  an  age  **  which  does  not 
know  how  to  obey — qut  ne  saU  gvhre  obHrJ^ 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  not  so  absolatelj 
a  matter  for  reproach  as  Laoordairo  made  it ; 
in  an  epoch  of  transition  Bocjetj  may  and 
must  say  to  its  governors,  ^*  Govern  me  ao- 
cording  to  my  spirit,  if  I  am  to  obey  yon." 
One  cannot  doubt  that  Lacordaire  erred  in 
making  absolute  devotion  to  the  Church  (fnd- 
heur  a  qui  trovik  CEglise!)  the  watchword 
of  a  gifted  man  in  our  century  ;  one  cannot 
doubt  that  he  erred  in  affirming  that  *'  the 
greatest  service  to  be  rendered  to  Ohristianitj 
in  one  day  was  to  do  something  for  the  re- 
vival of  the  medissval  religious  orders."  Still 
he  seized  a  great  truth  when  he  proclaimed 
the  intrinsic  weakness  and  danger  of  a  state 
of  anarchy  ;  above  all,  when  he  applied  this 
truth  in  the  moral  sphere  he  was  incontro- 
vertible,  fruitful  for  his  nation,   especially 
fruitful  for  the  young.     He  dealt  Tigoronsly 
with  himself,  and  he  told  others  that  the  fizsk 
thing  for  them  was  to  do  the  same ;  he  placed 
character  above  every  thing  else.     *' One  may 
have  spirit,  learning,  even  genins,"  he  said, 
*<  and  not  character;  for  want  of  character 
our  age  is  the  age  of  miscarriages.     Let  ns 
form  Christians  in  our  schools,  but,  first  of 
all,  let  us  form  Christians  in  our  own  hearte ; 
the  one  great  thing  is  to  have  a  life  of  ontt 


own. 
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Allied  to  this  characteristic  was  his  other 
— his  passion,  in  an  age  which  seems  to  think 
that  progress  can  be  achieved  only  by  onr 
herding  together  and  making  a  noise,  for  the 
antique  discipline  of  retirement  and  silence. 
His  plan  of  life  for  himself,  when  he  first  took 
orders,  was  to  go  and  be  a  village  conS  in  a 
remote  province  of  France.  M.  de  Qn^en, 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  kept  him  in  the  cap- 
ital as  chaplain  to  the  Convent  of  the  Visita- 
tion ;  he  had  not  then  commenced  the  confer' 
cnccs  which  made  his  reputation  ;  he  lived 
perfectly  isolated  and  obscure,  and  he  was 
never  so  happy.  **  It  is  with  delight,"  he 
wrote  at  this  time,  **  that  I  find  my  solitude 
deepening  round  me  ;  '  one  can  do  nothing 
I  without  solitude,'  is  my  grand  maxim.  A 
man  is  formed  from  within,  and  not  fixmi 
without.  To  withdraw  and  be  with  one's  aelf 
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and  with  God  is  the  greatest  strength  there 
can  be  in  the  world/'  It  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  the  serenity  and  sincerity  of  these 
words.  Twice  he  refused  to  edit  the  Univers  ; 
bo  refused  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Lou- 
yain.  In  1836,  when  his  fame  filled  France,  he 
disappeared  for  five  years,  and  these  years  be 
passed  in  silence  and  seclusfbnat  Rome.  He 
came  back  in  1841  a  Dominican  monk ;  again, 
at  Notre  Daine,  that  eloquence,  thatine&ble 
accent^  led  his  countrymen  and  foreigners  cap- 
tive ;  he  achieved  his  cherished  purpose  of 
re-establishing  in  France  the  religious  orders. 
Then  once  more  he  disappeared,  and  after  a 
short  station  at  Toulouse  consigned  himself, 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  the  labor  and  obscu- 
rity of  Soreze .  *  *  0  ne  of  the  great  consolations 
of  my  present  life,''  he  writes  from  Sor^ze, 
<*  is,  that  I  have  now  God  and  the  young  for 
my  sole  companions. ' '  The  young,  with  their 
fresh  spirit,  as  they  instinctively  feel  the  pres- 
ence of  a  great  character,  so,  too,  irresistibly 
receive  an  influence  from  souls  which  live 
habitually  with  God. 

Laoordaire  received  me  with  great  kind- 
ness. He  was  above  the  middle  height,  with 
an  excellent  countenance ;  great  dignity  in 
his  look  and  bearing,  but  nothing  ascetic; 
his  manners  animated,  and  every  gesture  and 
movement  showing  the  orator.  He  asked  me 
to  dine  with  him  the  next  day,  and  to  see  the 
school  festival,  the  fete  des  anciens  eleves ;  but 
I  could  not  stop.  Then  he  ordered  lights, 
for  it  was  growing  dark,  and  insisted  on  show- 
ing me  all  over  the  place  that  evening. 

While  we  were  waiting  for  lights  he  asked 
mo  much  about  Oxford  ;  I  had  already  heard 
from  his  old  pupils  that  Oxford  was  a  favor- 
ite topic  with  him,  and  that  he  held  it  up  to 
them  as  a  model  of  everything  that  was  ven- 
erable. Lights  cnuic,  and  we  went  over  the 
establishment ;  the  i>ciiool  then  contained 
nearly  three  hundred  pupils — a  great  rise 
since  Laoordaire  iirst  came  in  1854,  but  not 
BO  many  as  the  school  has  had  in  old  times. 
It  is  said  that  Lacordniro  at  first  resorted  so 
frequently  to  expuibiun  as  rather  to  alarm 
people.  Sort'ze,  under  his  management, 
chiefly  created  intere8t  by  the  sort  of  compe- 
tition which  it  maintained  with  the  lycenms, 
or  state  schools.  A  private  school  of  this 
kind,  in  France,  cannot  be  opened  without 
giving  notice  to  the  public  authorities  ;  the 
consent  of  these  authorities  is  withheld  if 
the  premises  of  the  proposed  school  are  im- 
proper, or  if  its  director  fails  to  produce  a 


certificate  of  probation  and  a  certificate  of. 
competency — that  is,  if  he  has  not  served  for 
five  years  in  a  secondary  school,  and  passed 
the  authorized  public  examination  for  second- 
ary teachers.  Finally,  the  school  is  always 
subject  to  state  inspection,  to  ascertain  that 
the  pupils  are  properly  lodged  and  fed,  and 
that  the  teaching  contains  nothing  contrary 
to  public  morality  and  to  the  laws  ;  and  the 
school  may  be  closed  by  the  public  authori- 
ties on  an  inspector's  report,  duly  verified 
Still,  for  an  establishment  like  the  Sorcze 
school  the  actual  state  interference  comes  to 
very  little ;  the  minister  has  the  power  of 
dispensing  with  the  certificate  of  probation, 
and  holy  orders  arc  accepted  in  the  place  of 
the  certificate  of  competency  (the  examina- 
tion in  the  seminary  being  more  difficult 
than  the  examination  for  this  latter).  In 
France  the  state  (Machiavel,  as  we£nglish 
think  it),  in  naming  certain  matters  as  the 
objects  of  its  supervision  in  private  schools, 
means  what  it  says,  and  does  not  go  beyond 
these  matters ;  and,  for  these  matters,  the 
name  of  a  man  like  Laoordaire  serves  as  a 
guarantee,  and  is  readily  accepted  as  such. 
All  the  boys  at  Sorcze  are  boarders,  and  a 
boarder's  expenses  here  exceed  by  about  eight 
pounds  or  ten  pounds  a  year  his  expenses  at 
a  lyceum.  The  programme  of  studies  di£ferB 
little  from  that  of  the  lyceums,  but  the  mili- 
tary system  of  these  state  schools  Lacordaire 
repudiated.  Instead  of  the  vast  common 
dormitories  of  the  lyceums,  every  boy  had 
his  little  cell  to  himself ;  that  was,  after  all, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  the  great  difference. 
But  immense  stress  was  laid,  too,  upon  phys- 
ical education,  which  the  lyceums  are  said 
too  much  to  neglect.  Lacordaire  showed  me 
with  great  satisfaction  the  stable,  with  more 
than  twenty  horses,  and  assured  roe  that  all 
the  boys  were  taught  to  ride.  There  was 
the  salle  d'escrime^  where  they  fenced,  the 
armory  full  of  guns  and  swords,  the  shootiig- 
gallery,  and  so  on.  All  this  is  in  our  eyes  a 
little  fantastic,  and  does  not  replace  the  want 
of  cricket  and  football  in  a  good  field,  and  of 
freedom  to  roam  over  the  country  out  of 
school  hours ;  in  France,  however,  it  is  a 
good  deal ;  and  then  twice  a  week  all  the 
boys  used  to  turn  out  with  Lacordaire  upon 
the  mountains,  to  their  great  enjoyment,  as 
the  Sordze  people  said,  the  Father  himself 
being  more  vigorous  than  any  of  them.  And 
the  old  abbey  school  has  a  small  park  adjoin- 
ing it,  with  the  mountains  rising  close  be- 
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hind,  and  it  has  beautiful  trees  in  its  courts, 
and  by  no  means  the  dismal  barrack-look  of 
a  lyceum.  Lacordaire  had  a  staff  of  more 
than  fifty  teachers  and  helpers,  about  half  of 
these  being  members  of  his  own  religious 
order — Dominicans ;  all  co-operated  in  some 
way  or  other  in  conducting  the  school.  La- 
cordaire used  ncTcr  to  give  school-lessons 
himself,  but  scarcely  a  Sunday  passed  with- 
out his  preaching  in  the  chapel.  The  high- 
.est  and  most  distinguished  boys  formed  a 
body  called  the  Inxtituic,  with  no  governing 
powers  like  those  of  our  sixth  form,  but  with 
a  sort  of  common-room  to  themselves,  and 
with  the  privilege  of  having  their  meals 
with  Lacordaire  and  his  staff.  I  was  shown, 
too,  a  Salle  d'lllustres,  or  Hall  of  Worthies, 
into  which  the  lK)y8  are  introduced  on  high 
days  and  holidays;  we  should  think  this 
fanciful,  but  I  found  it  impressive.  The 
hall  is  decorated  with  busts  of  the  chief  of 
the  former  scholars,  some  of  them  very  dis- 
tinguished. Among  these  busts  was  that  of 
Ilenri  de  Larochejacquelin  (who  was  brought 
up  here  at  Sorezc),  with  his  noble,  speaking 
countenance,  his  Vendean  hat,  and  the  heart 
and  cross  on  his  breast.  There  wos,  besides, 
a  theatre  for  public  recitations.  We  ended 
with  tk«  chapel,  in  which  we  found  all  the 
school  assembled :  a  Dominican  was  reading 
to  them  from  the  pulpit  an  edifying  life  of  a 
scapegrace  convertcKi  to  seriousness  by  a  bad 
accident,  much  blotter  worth  listening  to  than 
most  sermons.  When  it  was  over,  Lacor- 
daire whispered  to  me  to  ask  if  I  would  stay 
for  the  prayers  or  go  at  once.  I  stayed : 
they  were  very  short  and  simple ;  and  I  saw 
the  boys  disperfie  afterwards.  The  gayety  of 
the  little  ones  and  their  evident  fondness  for 
the  Pere  was  a  pretty  eight.  As  we  went 
out  of  the  chapel,  one  of  tiiem,  a  little  fel- 
low of  ten  or  eleven,  ran  from  behind  us, 
snatched,  with  a  laugliing  face,  Lacordaire's 
hand,  and  kissecT  it ;  Lacordaire  smiled,  and 
patted  his  head.  When  I  read  the  other 
day  in  M.  de  Montalembert's  book  how  La- 
cordaire had  said,  shortly  before  his  death, 
**I  have  always  tried  to  serve  God,  the 
Church,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  besides 
these  I  have  loved— oh,  dearly  loved  !— chil- 
dren and  young  people,"  I  thought  of  this 
incident. 

Lacordaire  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  our 
great  English  schools,  their  character,  or  re- 
cent history ;  but  then  no  Frenchman,  except 
a  very  few  at  Paris  who  know  more  than  any- 


body in  the  world,  knows  anything  abont 
anything.  However,  I  have  seen  few  people 
more  impressive ;  he  was  not  a  great  modem 
thinker,  but  a  great  Christian  orator  of  the 
fourth  century,  bom  in  the  nineteenth ;  play- 
ing his  part  in  the  nineteenth  century  not  so 
successfully  as  he  would  have  played  it  in  the 
fourth,  but  still  "nobly.  1  would  have  giTen 
much  to  stay  longer  with  him,  as  he  kindly 
pressed  me ;  I  was  tempted,  too,  by  hearing 
that  it  was  likely  he  would  make  a  speedi 
the  next  day.  Never  did  any  man  so  give 
one  the  sense  of  his  being  a  natural  orator, 
perfect  in  ease  and  simplicity ;  they  told  me 
that  on  Sunday,  when  he  preached,  be  hard- 
ly ever  went  up  into  the  pulpit,  but  spoke  to 
them  from  his  place  *'  sans  fa^on.^*  But  I 
had  an  engagement  to  keep  at  Carcassone  at 
a  certain  hour,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go.  At 
nine  I  took  leave  of  Lacordaire  and  returned 
to  the  village  inn,  clean,  because  it  is  fre- 
quented by  the  relations  of  pupils.  There  I 
supped  with  my  fellow-travellers,  the  €ld 
scholars  ;  charming  companions  they  proved 
themselves.  Late  we  sat,  much  vin  de  Cahors 
we  drank,  and  great  friends  we  became.  Be- 
fore we  parted,  one  of  them,  the  Beziers  yooth 
studying  at  Paris,  with  the  amiability  of  his 
race  assured  me  (God  forgive  him !)  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  my  poems.  By  five 
the  next  morning  I  had  started  to  retam 
to  Castelnaudary.  Recrossing  the  MontagnB 
Noire  in  the  early  morning  was  very  cold 
work,  but  the  view  was  inconceivably  grand. 
I  caught  the  train  at  Castelnaudary,  and  was 
at  Carcassone  by  eleven  ;  there  I  saw  a  school, 
and  I  saw  the  old  city  of  Carcassone.  I  am 
not  going  to  describe  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  but  I  cannot  forbear  saying,  Let  every- 
body sec  the  cite  de  Carcassone,  It  is,  indera, 
as  the  antiquarians  call  it,  the  Middle  Age 
Herculaneuuj.  When  you  first  get  sight  of 
the  old  city,  which  is  behind  the  modem 
town — when  you  have  got  clear  of  the  mod- 
em town,  and  come  out  upon  the  bridge  over 
the  Aude,  and  see  the  walled  cite  upon  its 
hill  before  you — you.  rub  your  eyes  and  think 
that  you  ar«  looking  at  a  vignette  in  Ivanhoe, 
Thus  I  have  enabled,  as  far  as  I  could,  the 
Enj^lish  reader  to  see  what  a  French  lyceum 
is  like,  and  what  a  French  private  school, 
competing  with  a  lyceum,  is  like.  I  have 
^iven  him,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  facts  ;  now 
tor  the  application  of  the  facts.  What  is 
the  problem  respecting  secondary  instruction 
which  we  in  this  country  have  to  solve  ? 
What  light  do  these  facts  throw  upon  that 
problem  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  I 
most  reserve  for  a  second  paper. 
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From  The  Speotator,  6  Sept 
MESSRS.    LAIRD'S   IRON    RAMS    AND   THE 
FOREIGN   ENLISTMENT  ACT. 

It  must  be  a  pleasant  seosation  to  the  loyal 
hearts  of  Messrs.  Laird,  of  Birkenhead,  to 
know  that  they  hold  in  their  hands  the  means 
of  plunging  England  into  war  ;  that  by  their 
scorn,  if  not  for  the  letter,  at  least  for  the 
spirit  of  an  English  Act  of  Parliament,  they 
may  very  likely  force  their  monarch  out  of 
the  attitude  of  neutrality  which  she  and  the 
nation  have  chosen  into  one  of  virtual  if  not 
express  alliance  with  one  of  the  belligerents. 
The  two  iron  rams  which  they  are  now  building 
in  the  Mersey  upon**  French  account'' — not, 
of  course,  for  the  French  Government,  but  for 
some  subject  of  France,  who  indulges,  jre  sup- 
pose, some  little  hope  of  finding  a  customer  in 
Mr.  SlidcU  or  his  Confederate  masters, — are 
tolerably  certain  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the 
Alabama  and  the  Florida,  and  raise  the  cost 
of  insuring  American  merchantmen  to  an  ab- 
solutely prohibitive  rate;  and,  foolish  as  it 
may  seem,  the  probability  is  not  much  less 
that  this  result  will  be  followed  by  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  less  against  England  than  against 
the  state  which  has  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting Mr.  Laird  and  his  dockyards.    To  in- 
volve a  reluctant  sovereign  in  vrar  by  evading 
the  obvious  tendency  of  an  English  law  will 
place  Mr.  Laird  in  a  very  distinguished  posi- 
tion.    Uis  alliance  will  in  future  bo  in  almost 
greater  request  than  the  alliance  of  England 
itself, — since    the  one    is  purchasable  at  a 
moderate  rate,  and  may  be  made  to  draw  the 
other  along  with  it.     Insane  as  it  is  in  the 
American  people  to  think  of  taking  needless 
offi^ncc  with  any  powerful  neutral  on  account 
of  the  deficiencies  of  its  municipal  law,  or 
even  its  possihh'  indisposition  to  amend  those 
deficiencies,  it  is  not  always  feasible  to  con- 
trol the  irritation  of  a  shrewd  and  hasty  pop- 
ulace, and   tlie   United  States  Government 
certainly  is  not  the  one  to  make  the  effi>rt. 
Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  in  his  admirable  letter  to 
Monday's  Times ^  has  said,  what  every  one 
feels  to  Ix;  true,  that  the  Confederates  strain 
every  nerve  to  buy  these  ships  out  of  their 
starved  exchequer,  far  more  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  a  rupture  between  England  and 
the  North,  than  for  any  direct  good  that  this 
homoeopathic  injury  to  the  Northern  com- 
merce can  effect  for  them.     It  is  not  every 
belligerent  who,  in  such  circumstances,  would 
find  patriots  so  subservient  as  Messrs.  Laird 


to  the  plans  of  a  politic  foreigner.  Nor  could 
these  gentlemen,  however  willing  to  be  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis's  political  tools,  have  man- 
aged to  endanger  their  country  but  for  the 
aid  of  one  of  those  fortunate  Acts  which  seem 
to  be  passed  in  order  to  be  evaded, — Acts 
which  only  appear  to  prohibit  conduct  which 
they  leave  almost  exactly  as  feasible  as  they 
found  it. 

Whatever  the  view  that  we  may  take  con- 
cerning the  course  that  Parliament  should 
pursue  concerning  this  law,  few  Englishmen 
can  doubt,  after  the  experience  of  the  present 
year,  that,  to  avoid  these  international  traps 
for  neutral  nations,  wo  must  look  to  one  of 
two  alternatives — either  the  complete  repeal 
of  our  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  at  least  as 
regards  the  equipment  of  ships  of  war,.or  the 
substitution  of  another  Act  which  would  turn 
a  nominal  measure,  expressly  calculated  for 
evasion,  into  a  reality.  Something  may  be 
said  for  either  course.  For  the  former  it  may 
be  urged  that  a  neutral  government  has  no 
kind  of  occasion  to  enforce  the  neutrality  of 
i^  own  subjects  as  private  individuals.  Neu- 
trality in  the  government  need  mean  only 
that  the  public  taxation,  the  resources  of  the 
state  as  such,  are  to  be  neutral, — that  the 
nation  as  a  whole  does  not  regard  it  as  either 
a  matter  of  duty  or  interest  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice for  either  side.  But  this  need  not,  of 
course,  involve  any  veto  on  the  private  par- 
tialities of  individuals.  Rather  it  might  seem  ' 
to  forbid  such  a  veto.  The  highest  neutrality 
is  indifferent  not  only  as  to  which  part  is 
taken,  but  as  to  whether  a  part  is  taken  at 
all.  It  may  be  impartial  to  forbid  the  alli- 
ance with  either  party,  as  it  would  be  im- 
partial to  send  an  equal  aid  to  both  ;  but  neu- 
trality, properly  speaking,  is  the  state  of  mind 
of  a  Gallio  **  caring  for  none  oi'  these  things," 
allowing  any  one  to  take  side  as  he  will,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  disturb  the  peace  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  If  this  were  to  be  na- 
tional **  neutrality  "  for  the  future,  at  least 
no  ground  of  quarrel  could  arise  as  to  its  dcf' 
inition.  Unless  any  military  or  naval  aid 
could  be  definitely  traced  to  the  government 
of  any  country,  that  country  would  be  ful- 
filling strictly  its  duties  as  a  neutral.  If  this 
sense  were  given  to  our  national  neutrality, 
Garibaldi  expeditions,  the  equipment  of  Ala- 
bamas  and  Floridas,  recruiting  for  foreign 
countries,  etc.,  would  all  be  strictly  lawful 
for  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  nation.    The 
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Irish  might  cDlist  openly  for  the  North, 
Messrs.  Diird  might  haild  openly  for  the 
South,  and  neither  course  would  be  a  trans- 
gression of  any  law.  And  such  a  state  of 
the  law  would  certainly  put  an  end  to  a  great 
deal  of  subterfuge,  and  enable  private  enthu- 
siasts to  devote  themselves  to  any  course  they 
pleased  without  the  necessity  for  disguises  for 
their  own  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  said  with 
great  truth  that  such  a  state  of  the  law  would 
tend  very  materially  to  weaken  the  general 
power  and  responsibility  of  governments. 
Messrs.  Rothschild  might,  if  they  chose,  under 
such  a  state  of  the  law,  fit  out  both  an  army 
and  a  fleet  for  any  small  power — say  among 
the  South  American  republics — which  they 
thought  fit  to  strengthen,  and,  with  such  aid 
once  accepted,  could  easily  enforce  their  own 
terms  upon  their  superiors.  And,  of  course,  if 
any  combination  of  capitalists  were  thus  per- 
mitted to  play  the  game  of  the  East  India 
Company  wherever  and  whenever  they  might 
please,  the  inevitable  consequence  would  be 
that  such  private  contingents  would  oft^, 
in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  declare  war  on  their 
own  account, — since  in  divided,  countries  a 
belligerent  could  always  T)e  found  to  take  the 
nominal  responsibility  of  the  war.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  such  a  state  of  things  would  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  reduce  the  formal 
government  of  a  nation  to  a  cipher, — and  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  would  sap  the  political 
importance  of  the  actual  government,  divert 
from  it  a  great  deal  of  the  respect  and  pride 
of  the  people,  and  generally  lower  the  respon- 
sibility of  political  life.  In  short,  we  doubt 
whether  any  practical  politician,  looking  to 
the  grave  results,  could  bo  found  to  advocate 
the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  the  warlike 
inclination  of  the  private  members  of  neutral 
states. 

But  this  once  granted, — that  expeditions 
nominally  neutral,  whether  by  land  or  sea, 
arc  not  to  be  fitted  out  in  aid  of  any  foreign 
belligerent, — all  the  reasons  that  support  this 
conclusion  go  with  still  greater  force  to  sup- 
port the  wider  conclusion  that  neither  should 
recruiting  for  a  foreign  power  be  allowed  on 
neutral  soil,  nor  the  equipment  of  ships  of 
war  at  all  by  private  firms,  without  the  cx- 
proHS  HJinction  of  the  government.  We  say 
with  still  greater  force ^  for  while  it  is  clear 
that  the  present  law  vaguely  discourages  pri- 
Tatc  exertions  in  aid  of  foreign  belligcrcuts, 


it  does  so,  in  fbct,  only  joBt  &r  enoagb  to( 
broil  ns  in  all  sorts  of  knotty  legal  difficoltiee, 
without  effectually  prohibiting  this  sort  of 
private  military  or  naval  enterprifle.  Now 
one  great  object  of  such  a  law  is  to  keep  the 
nation  oat  of  causeless  quarrels,  wbioh  an  iU- 
defined  and  easily  evaded  law  only  muIfeipUet. 
It  seems  to  us  that  nothing  can  be  sillier  tlHUH 
to  leave  room  for  such  evasions  of  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  law  as  are  now  probaUj 
going  on  at  Birkenhead,  if  we  aoknowledge  it 
to  be  a  useful  law  at  all.  With  rcepeot  to 
recruiting  for  foreign  service, — that  is,  fortu- 
nately, not  susceptible  of  a  oommercial  aspect 
at  all,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  room  for 
evasion.  Unfortunately,  the  building  and 
equipment  of  a  ship  of  war  is  a  commercial 
operation  which  may  bo  done  for  gain,  and 
not  from  any  political  motive, — and,  as  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act  at  present  stands,  the 
oommercial  enterprise  is  legal  if  there  be  no 
more  than  a  strong  hope  that  one  of  the  bel- 
ligerents may  buy  the  ship, — if  she  be  not 
definitely  built  on  account  of  one  of  them. 
Now,  if  the  law  is  ever  to  have  any  practical 
form,  it  must  go  beyond  this, — and  expreedy 
prohibit  the  equipment  by  any  private  person 
of  a  ship  of  war  for  any  power  without  the 
express  sanction  of  the  Government.  This 
would  be  an  intelligible  Act,  requiring  no 
spies  and  secret  evidence  to  work  it.  Any 
ship-builder  who  was  found  arming  a  ship, 
or  equipping  her  with  anything  exclosiTely 
wanted  for  war  purposes,  without  Qovecn- 
ment  sanction,  would  be  liable  to  the  penal- 
ties of  the  Act, — and  that  sanction  would 
only  be  granted  on  satisfactory  evidenpe  <tf 
such  a  naval  destination  for  the  ship  aa  the 
Government  could  explicitly  approve. 

The  objection,  of  course,  would  be  that 
commercial  enterprise  in  ships  of  war  is  no 
more  intrinsically  objectionable  than  in  small 
arms,  while  every  needless  restriction  on  the 
scope  of  commercial  enterprise  is  objection- 
able. We  reply  that  the  objection  is  hx 
greater  to  commercial  enterprise  in  ships  of 
war  than  to  commercial  enterprise  in  small 
arms.  The  analogy  to  the  enlistment  of  a 
regiment  is  far  greater.  A  ship  of  war  built 
in  a  neutral  port  almost  certainly  will  take 
with  her  a  neutral  crew, — at  all  events,  re- 
tains much  more  permanent  marks  of  her 
neutral  origin, — identifies  the  neutral  nation 
much  more  with  the  ))elligerent  for  whom  she 
is  built  than  any  gun  can  do.    It  is  a  kind 
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of  enterprise  which  makes  it  desirable  and 
worth  the  enemy  ^s  while  to  watdi  yery  closely 
Deutral  ports,  to  try  and  catch  the  ship  di- 
rectly she  leaves  the  neutral  waters,  and  thns 
to  risk  an  engagement  between  a  quasi-neu- 
tral ship  and  one  of  the  belligerents.  Be- 
sides this,  a  great  deal  of  finesse  and  political 
intrigue  is  required  which  could  never  be  put 
into  play  about  a  cargo  of  rifles.  A  ship  of 
war  is  a  conspicuous  power  long  identified, 
personally  identified,  so  to  say,  with  acts  of 
violence  ;  the  Alabama  is  connected  with  the 
destruction  of  Federal  commerce  in  a  sense  in 
which  no  gun  that  was  ever  manufactured 
could  be,  and  hence  every  reason  which  urges 
the  neutral  to  appear  as  well  as  be  neutral, 
militates  in  favor  of  a  prohibition  of  enter- 
prises such  as  these.  No  regiment  raised  in 
Great  Britain  could  ever  commit  us  more  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  than  did  the  building 
of  the  Alabama. 

We  hold,  then,  that  if  our  policy  is  likely 
to  be  more  and  more  neutral  as  years  go  on, 
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and  if  we  wish  that  neutrality  to  be  real,  we 
ouzht  to  substitute  such  a  measure  as  we  have 
indicated  for  this  inefficient  and  vague  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act.  Still  more,  if  we  expect  to 
be  again  a  belligerent,  with  powerful  neutral 
seaboard  powers  watching  us,  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  do  so.  With  the  measure  we 
mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  us  again  ;  and 
we  may  be  certain  that — say  in  a  contest 
with  iSrance,  America  being  neutral  —  the 
Washington  Government  will  never  again 
stop  the  building  of  French  Alabamas  to  sweep 
the  Atlantic  of  our  commerce,  if  we  persist 
in  making  our  own  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
a  cipher.  That  is,  however,  but  a  poor  mo- 
tive. Our  main  reason  for  asking  for  a  change 
;  is  that  the  present  law  directly  encourages  a 
;  sham  neutrality, — '*  dodges  "  to  seem  neutral 
when  we  are  not.  If,  as  we  wish,  our  Gov- 
ernment is  really  to  be  responsible  for  our 
wars,  we  should  give  it  the  full  right  to  re- 
strain us  from  making  war  either  by  aea  or 
land. 


The  Astronomer-Roysl  reports  to  the  visitors 
of  the  Royal  Observatory  that  the  rate  of  the 
Westminster  clock,  which  records  itself  at  Green- 
wich daily  by  galvanic  connection,  *'may  be 
considered  certain  to  much  less  than  one  second 
a  week.'*  The  original  stipulation  was  that  it 
should  not  exceed  a  second  a  day  ;  and  some  of 
the  candidates  for  making  the  clock  attempted 
to  set  aside  this  condition  as  impracticable.  Mr. 
Airy's  testimony  to  its  accuracy  is  the  more  val- 
uable, OS  he  had  retired  in  1853  from  the  joint 
superintendence  of  the  work  on  account  of  some 
differences  with  Mr.  Denison,  Q.C.,  who  designed 
the  clock  and  invented  the  **  gravity  escapement " 
for  it,  which  has  since  been  adopted  in  other  large 
docks.  MuHt  of  the  wheels  are  of  cast-iron  ;  the 
hands  and  their  appendages  weigh  about  a  ton 
and  a  half,  and  the  pendulum  six  hundred 
weight  The  dials  are  twenty-two  and  one- 
half  feet  wide,  or  four  hundred  feet  in  area 
each,  and  coHt  more  than  the  clock  itself.  The 
eracked  Big  Ben  still  hangs  in  the  tower,  with 
a  hole  cut  in  its  side,  by  which  Dr.  Percy  inves- 
tigated its  real  state,  and  reported  it. as  **  porous, 
mnbomogeneous,  unsound,  and  a  defective  cast- 
ing.- 

In  a  report  on  Petroleum  Gas,  Mr.  O.  Bower, 
of  Hunts,  a  gas  contractor,  states  that  it  gives 
less  heat  than  coal  gas,  costs  much  more,  but 
a  finer  light,  and  is  devoid  of  such  noxious 
lients  as  sulphide  of  carbon,  etc,  with 
ooal  gts  is  more  or  km  oootuninated. 


Thb  electric  light  has  been  adapted  for  surgical 
purposes.  A  £preat  difficulty  in  many  operations 
IS  the  want  of  light,  and  by  means  of  a  small 
vacuum  tube,  bent  into  a  helix  or  screw,  a  kind 
of  luminous  cylinder  is  formed,  which  may  be 
introduced  into  very  narrow  cavities.  Carburet- 
ted  hydro^gen,  carbonic,  and  a  hydrochloric  acid 
are  used  in  the  vacuum  tube  to  produce  whiter 
ness  in  the  light — London  Review. 


A  CURIOUS  MS.  on  vellum  has  recently  been 
discovered  at  Vienna,  containing  fifty  treatises  in 
Latin,  by  Wycliff,  one  of  which,  "  De  Officio 
Pastorale,"  has  just  been  published  by  Professor 
Lechner.  The  i>ean  of  St  Paul's,  m  his  *<  His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity"  say^  :  *•  Two  hundred 
of  his  treatises  are  said  to  have  been  burned  in 
Bohemia."  Let  us  hope,  then,  that  this  is  but 
a  first  instalment  of  the  lost  writings  of  our 
great  reformer. 


The  Bibliography  of  Chess  has  just  been  at- 
tempted in  a  **  Oittalogue  of  Books  on  the  Origin, 
History,  and  Practice  of  the  Game  of  Chess  from 
the  earliest  period  to  .the  present  day,"  by  Mr. 
R.  Simpson.  As  the  work  of  a  tyro  in  bibliog- 
raphy it  is  deserving  of  all  praise. 


Thb  Sewing-Machine  is  the  title  of  a  new  pe- 
riodical devoted  to  **  the  benefit  of  the  trade  it 
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*    From  The  Eeader. 
MR.    CHURCII'S  PICTURB    OP  ICBBBRGS. 

Mr.  Chxhich's  clever  and  interesting  scenic 
picture  of"  Icebergs  off  the  Coast  of  Labra- 
dor" has  been  viewed  with  great  and  deserved 
approval.  His  previous  attempts  to  repre- 
sent the  movement  and  weight  of  Niagara,  to 
exhibit  the  mass  and  elevation  of  Cotopaxi, 
proclaim  the  bent  of  his  ambition,  which  aims 
at  the  realization  on  his  canvas  of  the  awful 
forces  of  nature  as  they  are  manifested  to  us 
in  the  cataract,  the  volcano,  or,  as  in  the  pic- 
ture before  us,  the  iceberg. 

Although  we  believe  that  the  true  vocation 
of  a  painter  is  to  inform  the  mind  through 
the  pleasure  and  delight  which  it  may  receive 
from  his  work,  and  that  to  this  end  the  choice 
of  subject  is  likely  to  bo  more  wise  when 
viewed  in  reference  to  its  capabilities  for  rep- 
resentation, as  well  as  to  its  probable  and 
general  acceptance,  yet  we  should  be  sorry 
to  deprecate  any  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
impr(^S8ion  made  upon  a  human,  mind  by  any 
scene  in  nature,  even  though  apparently  in- 
capable of  representation.  Before  a  great 
genius  impossibilities  appear  to  vanish  ;  and 
the  Bccrot  of  his  power  is  his  sympathy.  A 
shipwreck  with  all  its  dread  accompaniments 
is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  imagine — it  cer- 
tainly seems  a  more  unlikely  subject  to  real- 
ize with  a  few  pigments  upon  canvas — than 
either  the  heart  of  the  Andes  or  the  icebergs 
off  Labrador.  Yet  we  stand  before  Turner's 
picture  of  the  ¥rreck  of  a  transport,  irresisti- 
bly attracted.  Turner  may  never  have  seen 
a  shipwreck  ;  but  his  unconscious  sympathy 
realized  it. 

To  suggest  a  comparison  with  Turner  in 
his  best  days  is  to  apply  a  strong  test  to  any 
landscape  painter,  living  or  dead.  To  com- 
pare Mr.  Church's  interpretation  with  the 
original  language  of  nature  would  be,  in  the 
present  instance,  presumptuous  in  any  critic 
not  qualified  by  the  special  opportunities 
for  study  which  Mr.  Church's  adventurous 
spirit  lias  provided  for  his  pencil.  Most  of 
us,  happily,  are  in  the  same  way  disqualified 
for  applying  the  test  of  familiarity  with  the 
scene  to  Turner's  terrible  picture  of  the  ship- 
wrecked transport.  But  it  is  still  open  to  us 
to  inquire  into  the  difference  between  the 
mental  capacity  of  the  great  English  land- 
scape-painter and  that  of  the  foremost  land- 
scape painter  of  the  United  States. 

The  strongest  condemnation  we  have  read 


of  Mr.  Church's  picture  has  been  writteo  by 
his  able  critic  in  The  Times,  Everj  hole  and 
cranny,  every  curve  and  sinuosity,  peak,  spire, 
and  pinnacle,  is  catalogued ;  even  all  the  var 
ried  hues  and  tints  of  color  are  followed  and 
arrested  and  named  as  they  lie  away  half-hid- 
den in  caverns  or  blaze  with  glory  in  the  zenith. 
The  description  is  beautiful,  andooold  hardly 
have  been  more  eloquent  had  thei  writor 
penned  it  in  the  cabin  of  the  schooner,  imme- 
diately afler  contemplating  the  very  aoene 
itself  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Bat  it  could 
never  have  been  ^rritten  when,  for  the  first 
time,  he  stood  upon  the  schooner's  deck  in 
the  wondrous  world  of  ice.  Wonder,  mys- 
tery, awe,  the  sense  of  God's  presence,  pre- 
cede the  lower  faculty  that  tickets  off  the  de- 
tails which  we  know  must  form  the  aggregate 
of  every  great  display  of  the  forces  at  work 
in  creation.  Mr.  Church's  picture  has  re- 
ceived a  true  criticism  in  The  Times.  There 
is  neither  majesty  nor  mystery  about  it ;  bat 
there  is  much  careful  observation  of  detail, 
and  better  warrant  for  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  it  than  a  less  careful  critic  would  at  first 
be  willing  to  admit.  The  chief  and  all-im- 
portant truth  which  Turner  always  grasped 
at  has  been  missed,  and  consequently  the  pic- 
ture has  no  place  in  the  highest  rank  ;  while 
from  a  certain  scenic  treatment,  which  at  first 
sight  is  suggestive  of  a  background  for  **  The 
Frozen  Deep,"  it  is  even  in  danger  of  being  un- 
fairly underrated.  Turner's  genius  was  able 
to  summon  the  ice-world  to  his  canvas,  and 
to  present  it  to  us,  as  he  did  the  shipwreck, 
with  a  verisimilitude  and  power  as  immeas- 
urable as  his  sympathies.  Mr.  Church  has 
produced  a  remarkable  work,  and  one  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  as  the  product  of 
an  adventurous  spirit  and  a  vrell-oaltivated 
mind. 


From  The  Reader. 
THE  LATE  WILLIAM  MULRBADY. 

One  of  the  greatest  English  painters  has 
passed  away.  Passed  away!  The  words 
peacefully  express  the  disappearance  fh>m 
amongst  us  of  a  most  accomplished  artist,  a 
kind  and  helpful  friend,  and  most  courteous 
gentleman.  In  either  character  it  would  be 
hard  indeed  to  find  his  equal  in  the  ranks  of 
the  profession  of  which  he  v^as  a  most  distin- 
guished ornament. 

He  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1786,  but 
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early  removed  to  LondoD,  where  he  became  a 
student  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  his  fifteenth 
year.  Ilifi  student  days  were  marked  by  more 
than  the  usual  trials  and  difficulties  that  so 
often  accompany  the  young  aspirant  in  a  very 
arduous  profession.  A  record  of  these  early 
days  has  been  left  to  the  world,  written  by 
himself,  and  embodied  in  an  autobiography 
dedicated  to  Godwin,  the  author  of  **  Caleb 
Williams,"  in  1805,  and  entitled  "  The  Look- 
ing-glass :  a  true  history  of  the  early  years 
of  an  artist,  calculated  to  awaken  the  emu- 
lation of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  in  the 
pursuit  of  every  laudable  attainment,  partic- 
ularly in  the  cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts." 
This  work  is  extant,  and  will,  doubtless,  fur- 
nish some  of  the  materials  for  a  life  of  the  au- 
thor. 

Mulready  appears  to  have  received  his  first 
encouragement  from  Banks,  the  sculptor ;  and 
from  the  time  when,  by  his  advice  and  assist- 
ance, he  became  a  student  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, he  marched  steadily  on  to  fame.  His 
early  pictures  gave  little  promise,  however,  of 
his  future  success.  Among  the  first  works 
which  really  attracted  serious  attention  were 
**The  Roadside  Inn"  and  "Punch."  In 
1815,  when  in  his  thirtieth  year,  he  painted 
the  picture  of  *'  Idle  boys,"  which  led  to  his 
election  as  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  the  November  of  the  same  year ;  and  three 
months  after  he  became  a  full  member  of  that 
body. 

After  his  election,  the  first  important  work 
he  exhibited  was  the  '*  Wolf  and  the  Lamb." 
This  picture  was  magnificently  engraved  in 
line  by  Robinson  ;  and  the  plate  became  the 
property  of  the  Artists'  Annuity  Fund,  of 
which  Mulready  vras  one  of  the  founders. 
The  original  is  in  the  Vernon  Collection  at 
•  South  Kensington.  After  this  he  exhibited 
«*  The  Careless  Messenger,"  1821,  "  The  Oon- 
Tslescent,"  1822,  **  The  Widow,"  1824,  and 
"  The  Cannon,"  1827.  Between  1830  and 
1848  he  produced  the  works  upon  which  his 
fieune  rests,  and  many  of  which  are  among 
the  most  precious  possessions  of  the  English 
school.  Daring  these  eighteen  years  he 
painted  the  fine  picture  of  **The  Lascars," 
the  exquisite  little  picture  of"  The  Sonnet," 
••  First  Love,"  and  "  The  Ford,"— all  in  the 


Vernon  Collection.  In  1841-2  he  produced 
the  drawings  from  which  Thompson  engraved 
the  illustrations  to  the  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field ; "  and  these  designs  are  perhaps  the 
best  test  of  his  mental  capacity  extant.  From 
three  of  these  designs  he  painted  pictures — 
**  Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown,"  **  Burchell 
and  Sophia  hay-making,"  and  "The  Whis- 
tonian  Controversy. ' '  The  first  of  these  three 
works  called  forth  almost  an  ovation  when  it 
was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy;  and 
this  was  almost  the  culminating  point  of  Mul- 
ready's  fame.  Subsequently  he  produced 
"The  Butt"  (1848),  in  the  Vernon  Collec- 
tion, "  Women  Bathing  "  (1849),  by  which 
he  was  represented  in  Paris  in  1855.  "  The 
Young  Brother^"  was  exhibited  in  1857,  and 
became  the  property  of  the  nation  under  Mr. 
Vernon's  bequest.  "  The  Toy-Seller  "  was 
Mulready's  last  efibrt,  and  it  appeared  in  the 
Royal  Academy  last  year. 

Mulready's  career  is  especially  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  every  earnest-minded  student. 
Without  any  remarkable  genius,  he  became 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  his 
epoch  by  the  diligent  exercise  of  his  facul- 
ties, physical  as  well  as  mental.  To  the  very 
last  day  of  his  life  he  was  still  a  student 
among  students :  and  the  evening  before  he 
was  called  away  to  other  fields  of  labor  and 
of  praise  he  was  at  work  in  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy schools.  His  stead&st  attachment  to 
nature,  and  hatred  of  conventions,  was  well 
repaid,  for  "  nature  never  yet  forsook  the 
heart  that  truly  loved  her."  He  learned  to 
imitate  her  with  understanding ;  and  his 
progress  is  marked  by  a  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  form  and  color  that  emulates  that  of 
the  most  highly  gifted  genius,  while  it  stands 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  any  mere 
student  work.  Conscious  of  his  great  ability, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  help  the  young,  yet  so 
to  help  them  as  a  &ther  and  a  brother  would 
have  done.  Those  who,  with  the  present 
writer,  have  had  the  priviledge  of  his  person- 
al friendship  will  be  more  fully  able  to  esti- 
mate his  loss.  They  know  that  the  country 
has  lost  a  great  painter ;  but  they  feel  still 
more  that  a  just,  manly,  modest  and  courte- 
ous spirit  has  passed  away. 
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SEPTEMBER. — VIA    SOLITARlA. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Faib  September !  month  of  dogs  and  birds, 

Month  of  leisare  and  the  double  barrel, 
Prose  for  thee  is  but  a  waste  of  words : 

Take  a  caroL 

Pigeons  whirl  about  the  country-house, 

As,  profoundly  bored  by  railway  travel. 
We,  in  dog-cart,  driven  by  groom  of  nous. 

Crush  the  graveL 

Picturesque  thy  manor-house,  old  fHend  ; 

Noble  elm-trees  in  thy  noisy  rookery  ; 
Fair  thy  daughters  ;  and  (inglorious  end) 

Good  thy  cookery. 

Partridges  are  wild  upon  the  wing : 

As  we  plod  through  turnip  and  o'er  stubble. 
With  a  sudden  whin*  the  coveys  spring, 

Givuig  trouble. 

Pleasant  toil  beneath  the  autumnal  sky  : 

Pleasant  interval — when  every  man  has 
Done  his  best — for  sherry  and  Yorkshire  pie 

And  Cabanas.  t 

Pleasant,  too,  an  earlier  hour  than  all. 

When  old  Morpheus  has  men  by  the  neck  &8t, 
t,  more  restless,  'neath  the  southern  wall. 

Wait  for  break&st 

Just  a  ripe  peach  and  a  cigarette 

Pass  the  time.    Flirtation's  my  abhorrence  : 
Still  'twas  rather  nice  when  there  I  met 

Girlish  Florence. 

Wearing  some  light  print,  the  pretty  elf- 
Just    the    morning  di*C8S   that  you'd  expect 
her  in — 
And  her  rosy  mouth  had  lost  itself 

In  a  nectarine. 

Joyous  the  escape  from  politics 

To  such  scenes  as  those  I  well  remember. 
Will  the  Parc89  play  such  pleasant  tricks 

This  September  7 

"Press. 


RUINED. 


The  Toom  is  dark,  the  lights  grow  pale  ; 
Am  I  struck  with  deadly  ail  ? 
Money — honor — yes,  I  know. 
There  they  go  ! 

All  upon  a  single  card  ! 
Oh,  but  it  is  very  hard  ! 
Life-long  hopes  at  one  fell  blow. 
There  they  go  I 

O  my  love !  my  brow  il  wet 
With  her  tender  kisses  yet ; 
None  again  shall  she  bestow — 
There  they  go  ! 

Boyhood's  hopes  of  future  days. 
Place  and  honor,  fiune  and  praise. 
Paths  of  joy  and  peace  below. 
There  th^  go ! 


Come  and  take  me  when  you  wiU* 
Love  me,  hate  me,  cure,  or  kill  ; 
Thoughts  I've  none  for  friend  or 
There  they  go ! 


VIA  SOLITARIA. 

Alone  I  walk  the  peopled  city 

Where  each  seems  happy  with  his  own 
0  friends,  I  ask  not  for  your  pi^— 
I  walk  alone. 

No  more  for  me  yon  lake  r^ioes. 
Though  wooed  by  loving  airs  of  Jans  i 

0  birds,  your  sweet  «*nd  piping  Toioee 

Are  out  of  tune. 

In  Yun  for  me  the  elm-tree  arohes 

,Its  plumes  in  many  a  feathery  spraj 
In  vain  the  evening's  starry  maroheB, 
And  sunlit  day. 

In  vain  your  beauty,  summer  flowers ; 
Te  cannot  greet  these  cordial  eyes. 
They  gaze  on  other  fields  than  oorfr— 
On  other  skies.         ^ 

The  gold  is  rifled  from  the  coffer. 

The  blade  is  stolen  fh>m  the  sheath  ; 
Lifb  has  but  one  more  boon  to  offor. 
And  that  is — Death. 

Yet  well  I  knov  the  voice  of  Duty, 

And  therefoHlife  and  health  must  orm' 
Though  she  who  gave  the  world  its  beaat 
Is  in  her  grave. 

1  live,  0  lost  one  !  for  the  living 

Who  drew  their  earliest  life  from  thee. 
And  wait,  until  with  glad  thanksgiving, 
I  shall  be  free. 

For  life  to  me  is  as  a  station 

Wherein,  apart,  a  traveller  staads— 
One  absent  long  from  home  and  natkniy 
In  other  lands-^ 

And  I  as  he  who  stands  and  listens. 

Amid  the  twilight's  chill  and  gloom. 
To  hear,  approaching  in  the  distance. 
The  train  for  home. 

For  death  shall  brihg  another  madng— 

Beyond  the  shadows  of  the  tomb. 
In  yonder  shore  a  bride  is  waiting 
Until  I  come. 

In  yonder  field  are  children  playing. 

And  there— oh,  vision  of  delight  S— 
I  see  a  child  and  mother  straying 
In  robes  of  white. 

Thou,  then,  the  longmg  heart  that  brpslw 

Stealing  the  treasures  one  by  one, 
I'U  call  thee  blessed  when  thou  mskest 
The  parted— one. 
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COLIN    CAMPBELL. COMPENSATION. 


COLIN    CAMPBELL,  LORD    CLYDE. 

DIED,  FRIDAY,  AUGUST   14, 
BURIED.  SATURDAY,  AUGUST   22,  1863. 

Anotiiee  great,  gray-headed  chieftain  gone 
To  join  his  brethren  on  the  silent  shore! 

Another  link  with  a  proud  past  undone! 
Another  stress  of  life-long  warfare  o'er! 

Few  months  have  passed  since  that  grey  head  we 
saw 
Bending  above  the  vault  where  Outram  slept ; 
Lingering  as  if  i-eluctant  to  withdraw 

From  that  grave-side,  where  sun-bronzed  sol- 
diers wept. 

The  thouglit  filled  many  minds,  is  he  the  next 
To  take  his  place  within  the  Abbey  walls  ? 

A  gnarled  trunk,  by  many  tempests  vext. 
That  bears  its  honors  high,  even  as  it  falls. 

He  18  the  next !  the  name  that  was  a  fear 
To  England's  swarthy  foes,  all  India  through. 

Is  now  a  memory  !     No  more  fields  will  hear 
His  voice  of  stern  command,  that  rang  so  true. 

The  tartaned  ranks  he  led  and  loved  no  more 
Will  spring,  like  hounds  unleashed,  at  his  be- 
hest ; 

No  more  that  eye  will  watch  his  soldiers  o'er, 
As  mothers  o'er  their  babes,  awake,  at  rest, 

A  life  of  roughest  duty,  from  the  day 

When  with  the  boy's  down  soft  upon  his  chin. 

He  marched  to  tight,  as  others  run  to  play. 
Like  a  young  squire  his  knightly  spurs  to  win. 

And  well  he  won  them  ;  in  the  fever-swamp. 
In  foughten  fiolil,  by  trench  and  leaguered  wall. 

In  the  blank  rounds  of  dull  routine,  that  damp 
Spirits  of  common  temper  more  than  all. 

He.  trod  slow  steps  but  sure  ;  poor,  without 
friends, 

Winning  no  way,  save  by  his  sweat  and  blood  ; 
Heart-sick  too  often,  when  from  earned  amends 

He  saw  himself  swept  back  by  the  cold  flood, 

Against  which  all  must  strive,  who  strive  like 

him 

By  merit's  patient  strength  to  win  the  goal, 

Till  many  a  swimmer's  eye  grows  glazed  and 

dim. 

And  closes,  ere  the  tide  doth  shoreward  roll. 

Stout  heart,  strong  arm,  and  constant  soul  to  aid, 

He  sickened  not  nor  slackened,  but  swam  on  ; 

Though  o'er  his  head  thick  spre:id  the  chilling 

shade. 

And  oft,  twixt  seas,  both  shore  and  stars  seemed 

gone. 

Till  the  tide  turned,  and  on  the  top  of  flood 
The  night  spent  swimmer  bore  triumphant  in  ; 

And  honors  rained  upon  him,  bought  with  blood. 
And  long  defended,  but  sweeter  so  to  win. 

And  fame  and  name  and  wealth  and  rank  were 
heaped 
On  the  gray  head  that  onco  had  held  them 
high  ; 


But  weak  the  arm  which  that  late  harvest  reaped. 
And  all  a  knight's  work  left  him  was  to  die. 

Dead  !  with  his  honors  still  in  newest  gloss. 
Their  gold  in  sorry  contrast  with  hu  gray  : 

But  by  his  life,  not  thenin  we  rate  his  loss. 
And  for  sweet  peace  to  his  brave  spirit  pray. 

No  nobler  soldier's  heart  was  ever  laid 
Into  the  silence  of  a  trophied  tomb  ; 

There  let  him  sleep^true  jsold  and  thrice  aAsnyed 
By  sword  and  fire  and  suifering — till  the  doom ! 

— Punch. 


COMPENSATION. 

The  bruised  flower  more  fragrance  gives 
Than  those  of  hardy  growth  and  strong  ; 

And  scarce  a  bird  of  summer  lives 
His  life  of  song. 
But  bears  some  broken  joy  along. 

The  ripple  on  the  glassy  lake. 
The  breezy  murmur  of  the  trees. 

The  flowery  waves  of  dell  and  brake. 
Yea,  all  of  these 
Are  types  of  human  destinies. 

That  circle  on,  that  grieve  and  sigh, 
That  bloom  and  fade,  and  pass  away — 

While  not  the  meanest  flower  can  die 
From  day  to  day, 
But  hath  its  own  appointed  way  : 

It  lives  again  through  endless  years, 
Each  atom  bearing  well  its  part  ; — 

And  thus,  O  dweller  of  the  spheres  ! 
O  hunvan  heart ! 
Thou  shalt  thy  usefulness  impart 

Thou  hast  a  germ  of  life  within. 
That  evermore  shall  deathless  be  ; 

By  mortal  suflcring  thou  shalt  win 
The  liberty 
Of  all  that  is  ensUkved  in  thee. 

Each  faith,  each  hope,  each  warm  desire. 
Held  captive  in  the  chains  of  earth, 

Shall,  chastened  by  affliction's  power, 
Hail  sorrow's  birth, 
And  deem  earlh's  joys  of  little  worth. 

And  if  thou  art  so  circumstanced 
That  earthly  pleasures  are  not  thine. 

Then  shall  thy  soul  be  recompensed 
By  joys  divine : 
The  furnace  doth  the  gold  refine. 

Thou  atom  of  a  power  divine  ! 

Where'er  unhappiness  is  rife. 
There  let  a  bright  example  shine  : 
And,  all  thy  life, 
Assist  thy  brother  in  the  strife. 

— JVew  York  Observer. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  SUN  AS  A  DWELLING-PLACE. 

In  the  physics  of  the  univeree,  as  in  tbo 
customs  of  huiunn  societies,  there  arc  many 
serious  qualiBcations  to  the  ndvaDtages  of  a 
central  situation.  Sir  William  Armstrong 
suggested ,  in  his  inaugural  address  last  week 
to  the  Britisli  Association,  that  that  curiously 
mottled  appearance  of  the  sun's  bright  atmos- 
phere when  seen  through  a  telescope,  which 
has  given  rise  to  Mr.  Nasmyth's  expression 
about  the  solar  **  willow-leaves,"  might  be 
due  to  '*  organized  "  forms  of  matter;  and 
that  the  constant  supply  of  heat  which  warms 
the  whole  solar  system  may,  as  previous  as- 
tronomere  have  suggested,  Ix)  due  to  tlie  con- 
stant concussion  of  fallinjj  IxxJies  rushing  into 
the  centre  of  our  system,  and  heating  it  just 
as  his  own  cannon-balls  or  shells  heat  the 
great  targets  at  Shoeburyness.  Both  these 
suggestions  are,  of  coyrse,  mere  guesses, 
though  the  latter,  at  least,  is  as  probable  as 
any  other  mere  conjecture  concerning  the 
source  of  the  solar  heat ;  but  both  of  them 
suggest  so  many  marvels  and  inconveniences 
which  would  attend  its  possible  inhabitants, 
if  it  could  be  the  Ijabitation  of  beings  in  any 
way  resembling  the  inliabitantsof  this  earth, 
that  if  astronomers  were  to  acquiesce  in  them, 
or,  at  k^ast,  in  the  latter  of  them,  the  sun 
would  probably  l)e  given  up  as  rapidly  as  the 
moon  to  that  desolating  theory  of  Dr.  Whew- 
ell,  which  refuses  to  give  rational  animals  a 
foothold  anywhere  in  the  universe  except  uix)n 
our  little  planet.  Certainly,  one  would  not 
choose  for  a  dwelling-place  a  sphere,  however 
majestic,  eternally  bombarded  from  all  parts 
of  the  celestial  spact^s, — a  world  into  which 
minute  planets,  that  had  been  travelling  from 
infinite  distances  with  a  constantly  acceler- 
ating speed,  should  be  constantly  crashing 
home,  where  the  annexation  of  a  comet  would 
be  an  every-day  event.  Sebastopol  or  Vicks- 
burg  under  siege  would  Ix;  a  sort  of  heaven 
to  such  a  life  as  that,  l)esides  tiiat,  they  at 
least  had  the  satisfaction  of  returning  the 
fire,  which  would  l)c  impossible  for  tiie  sun, 
eeeing  that  the  force  which  would  keep  up 
the  bombardment  would  ))e  of  no  alien  origin, 
but  inseparable  from  its  own  existence.  The 
big  salamanders,  100,<)(M)  miles  in  area,  which 
Sir  W.  Armstrong  pictured  as  floating  in  the 
0olar  atmosphere,  and  this  bevvy  celestial 
artillery,  are  alike  matters  of  conjecture ; 
but  of  the  BUD  as  a  dwelling-place  fur  cm- 


bodied  creatures  wc  can  form  a  few  notions 
Imsed  on  more  trustworthy  facts.  Indeed, 
the  elder  Uei'schel,  who  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest theorists  about  the  sun's  spots,  always 
held  that  the  sun  might  be  inhaijited ;  that 
its  solid  nucleus,  that  is,  need  not  ]ye  so  hot 
as  to  prevent  the  existence  of  Ixjings  organized 
more  or  less  as  we  are.  It  is,  at  least,  worth 
while  to  consider  what  sorts  and  degrees  of 
difference  such  a  life,  if  it  be  possible,  would 
imply,  even  without  an  atmosphere  of  gigan- 
tic salamanders,  and  a  converging  fire  of  in- 
numerable meteors  and  planetoids,  or  a  lash- 
ing by  cometary  tails  a  few  millions  of  miles 
in  length.  . 

In  the  first  place,  there  is,  no  doubt,  room 
enough  for  a  very  considerable  immigration 
there,  as  the  surface  of  the  sun  would  accom- 
modate in  mere  extent  the  population  of 
12,000  earths.  In  other  words,  if  the  earth 
had  been/u/Zy  peopled  during  12,000  genera- 
tions, and  all  its  population  trunslerred  to 
the  sun,  the  sun  would  only  then  become 
fully  peopled,  supposing  its  surface  to  be  in 
the  same  proportion  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion. Unfortunately,  however,  the  muscular 
power  needed  for  walking  on  the  sun  would 
have  to  1^  twenty-eight  times  as  great,  for  a 
man  of  the  same  size,  as  the  muscular  power 
needed  for  walking  on  the  earth.  The  sun 
is  very  much  less  dense  than  the  earth, — not 
much,  indeed,  above  the  density  ol  water, — 
but  its  enormous  size  increases  the  gravitation 
there  to  twenty-eight  times  its  power  on 
earth.  Every  man,  therefore,  suddenly  trans- 
ferred to  the  surface  of  t!ie  sun,— if  he  could 
'•*'  (ve  thereat  all, — would  nppi'ar  to  himself  to 
Iiave  an  accumulation  of  twenty-seven  other 
men  upon  his  back— a  weight  under  which  it 
is  needless  to  o'lserve  that  no  human  muscles 
could  stagger.  However,  swimming  upon 
such  a  surface,  in  any  Uuid  as  light  as  water 
(and  the  bulk  of  the  sun  ap))ears  to  Yjc  made 
upof  iluid  at  lc;ibt  as  light  iu»  this),  would  be 
far  easier  than  it  is  here ;  for  all  weights 
lx,'ing  multiiilied  by  alwut  twenty-eight,  the 
difierenee  Ixrtween  the  weigiit  of  the  water 
displaced  and  of  the  human  body — which 
measures  the  supporting  force — would  also 
be  multii)lied  by  twenty-eight ;  and  just  in 
proportion,  therefore,  as  theditficulty  of  walk- 
ing is  increased  there,  that  of  swimming  (in 
such  a  iluid  as  our  >vater)  would  Ix;  dimin- 
ished. 

But  these  differences  arc  trifling  compared 
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with  the  diffbrences  arising  from  the  central 
position  of  the  6un.  To  inhabitants  of  that 
globe  there  would  be  no  such  phenomena  as 
day  and  night,  but  a  perpetual  and  uniform 
blaze,  like  the  light  with  which  the  roofs  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  nightly  lighted 
up.  though  infinitely  intense,  would  be  al- 
ways blazing  above  that  semi-transparent 
cloudy  screen  which  Sir  AVilUam  Hcrschel 
thought  might  temper  the  light  and  heat  of 
the  Bjlar  world.  Most  of  our  best  astrono- 
mers believe  that  the  sun  has  three  strata  of 
atmofipliere.  The  highest  stratum  is  a  gen- 
uine utmoaphere  like  our  own,  the  existence 
of  which  is  betrayed  by  the  red  beads  of  the 
solar  eclipse,  due  to  the  same  atmospheric 
cause  an  the  red  light  of  sunset,  and  also  by 
the  comparative  paleness  of  the  edges  of  the 
8olnr  disc  (whose  obliquer  light  would  travel 
to  us  through  much  more  of  this  atmosphere 
than  the  light  from  the  centre).  The  middle 
is  the  phosphorescent  atmosphere  in  which 
the  light  (and  perhaps  licat)  of  the  sun  is 
situated.  The  lowest  one,  again,  is  an  at- 
mosphere full  of  thick  cloud,  which  is  seen 
by  us  only  when  one  of  the  cavities  opens  in 
the  outer  atmosphere  which  we  call  **  spots  " 
on  the  sun.  At  all  events,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  illuminating  power  of  the  sun  is 
quite  external  to  its  principal  mass, — for  it 
is  proved  that  the  spots  are  cavities  in  the 
illuminating  surface  showing  a  much  darker 
world  beneath.  Sir  David  Brewster,  indeed, 
believes  that  though  the  iighU  of  the  sun  is 
derived  from  the  higher  stmta  of  its  atmos- 
phere, its  heat  comes  from  the  body  of  the  sun 
itself,  and  urgcj?,  we  believe,  in  confirmation, 
that  those  years  are  hottest  when  there  are 
most  of  these  dark  spots  on  the  sun,  instead 
of  when  there  are  fewest.  This,  however,  is 
an  exceedingly  doubtful  fact,  and  probably 
there  are  as  yet  no  data  for  deciding  it  cither 
way.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  light  and  heat  ^'e  derived  from 
the  same  source,  and  that  since  we  have  at 
times  glimpses  into  the  recesses  of  a  darker 
sphere,  that  darker  sphere  would  also  Ijc  a 
cooler  sphere  tlian  we  usually  connect  with 
our  visihle-Kun.  Indeed,  il  iniiabitablcatall, 
it  would  need  to  Ik?.  The  tein[.erature  of  the 
sun's  heated  surface  is  cairn latcd  to  Ix;  seven 
times  as  hot  as  the  hottcpit  known  blast  fur- 
nace. '*  It  would  iT<|uire  the  combustion  of 
more  than  loOJUlO  1 1  w..  or  nearly  sixty  tons 
of  coal  pir  hour,  on  each  S'juare/oui  of  the 


sun's  surface,  to  produce  a  heat  equal  to  that 
radiated  from  the  solar  orb.'*  Wo  cao  easily 
imagine  bow  very  thick  a  stratum  of  cloud 
and  air  it  would  need  to  protect  the  solar  in- 
habitants, if  such  there  are,  from  a  heat  and 
light  so  intense  and  so  constant,  where  there 
is  no  periodic  light  to  lower  the  temperature 
and  rest  the  eye  after  the  heat  and  glare  of 
the  day.  This  heat  and  light  would  have  to 
shine  through  a  most  effectively  protecting 
roof  of  cloud  to  be  in  any  way  consistent 
with  human  or  quasi-human  organisms.  At 
the  siime  time,  it  may  be  reasonably  argued 
that  the  heat  we  picture  to  ourselves  must  at 
some  point  or  other  be  tempered,  if  only 
towards  the  very  centre  of  the  solar  globe, 
since  it  would  otherwise  reduce  the  whole 
globe  to  gas,  while  the  sun  has,  in  fact,  an 
average  density  greater  than  water ;  and  this 
being  so,  there  must  be  a  limit  at  which  this 
enormous  heat  is  reduced — though,  of  course, 
the  nearest  approach  to  solidity  mif/Jit  be  seas 
of  molten  iron.  Still  the  probability  of  some 
deep  cloudy  stratum  of  atmosphere  envelop- 
ing a  cooler  world  seems  considerable. 

But  even  if  this  be  ho,  the  vast  difference 
between  the  physical  situation  of  the  Sunites 
and  that  of  our  race  would  scarcely  be  much 
diminished.  With  a  sufficiently  thick seaof 
cloud  between  them  and  the  intolerable  light 
and  heat,  they  might  manage  to  exist,  like 
the  fabled  mermen  who,  living  on  the  ocean 
floor,  saw  sunlight  only  through  the  unfath- 
omable depths  of  the  sea.  But  then,  though 
living  in  tlie  centre  of  our  system,  they  could 
never  know  that  there  was  a  system  at  all 
beyond  this  centre.  They  could  not  even 
know  that  their  own  sun  revolves  in  about 
twenty-five  and  a  half  of  our  days  on  its  own 
axis.  For  no  celestial  phenomena  at  all 
could  be  accessible  to  them.  The  constant 
and  uniform  light  would  shut  them  in  far 
more  effectually  than  any  darkness ,  and  the 
cloud  which  would  be  essential  to  soften  that 
constant  and  uniform  light  would  be  a  second 
screen.  AVe  could  never  know  that  our  own 
earth  revolved  on  its  axis  if  a  blaze  stronger 
than  the  strongest  noon  always  shut  out  the 
night.  •  And  the  solar  inhabitants  certainly 
would  Ixj  far  more  effectually  cut  off  from 
astronomy,  l>oth  by  their  liglit  and  by  the 
internal  screen  which  would  interrupt  the 
light,  than  by  any  darkness.  Tlie  planet 
Neptune  would  have  a  better  chance  of  good 
astrouolucrs  than  the  sun.    The  absence  of 
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anything  like  nij^ht  nnd  dew,  affd  of  nil  the 
oonBcquent  periodic  changes  in  the  vegetable 
and  animal  world,  would  certainly  revolu- 
tionize the  whole  character  of  the  agriculture, 
and  natural  history.  Sleep  might  perhaps 
esist  without  night,  hut  both  plants  and  ani- 
uialn  must  have  a  different  structure  in  order 
to  secure  it.  Then,  too,  there  could  bo  no 
change  of  the  Reasons,  and  even  mountains, 
instead  of  rising  into  a  colder  zone,  would 
probably  rise  into  a  hotter.  The  equator  of 
the  sun,  indeed,  would.  Sir  John  Herschel 
thinks,  be  hotter  than  its  poles,  owing  to  the 
greater  accumulation  of  the  third  or  external 
atmosphere  around  its  central  belt  (just  as 
water  set  spinning  gets  heaped  up  round  the 
middle  and  flattened  at  both  ends),  so  keep- 
ing the  heat  in  more  at  the  equator  than  at 
the  poles.  And  to  ti^s  Sir  John  Herschel 
ascribes  the  5/)o/5  which  appearand  disappear 
in  two  belts — corresponding  to  the  belts  of 
our  trade-winds — on  the  sun's  surface.  lie 
thinks  these  arc  apertures  caused  by  the  ex- 
ternal atmofiphcro  breaking  through  the  iiery 
atmosphere,  in  eddies  like  water-spouts, — for 
reasons  analogous  to  those  which  restrict  cir- 
cular wliirhvinds  and  water-spouts  even  on 
our  earth  to  the  region  of  the  trade-winds. 
The  notion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  these 
spots  on  the  sun  have  been  observed  to  spin 
round  on  some  axis  of  thdr  own.  before  clos- 
ing in,  just  as  if  they  were  of  the  nature  of 
monstrous  eddies.  But  even  these  tornadoes, 
which  in  certain  latitudesof  the  sun,  perhaps 
break  through  as  far  as  the  lower  envelope 
of  cloud,  can  scarcely  open  to  the  Sunites  a 
tunnel  through  which  they  could  see  the  stars, 
— for  if  it  really  penetrate  the  inner  veil  of 
cloud,  it  would  prolmbly  carry  fire  and  de- 
struction with  it. 

In  a  word,  the  Sunites  must  in  all  proba- 
bility pay  for  their  central  pf^sition  by  being 
quite  ignorant  of  it,  and  of  thousands  of  other 
phenomena  to  which  the  alternation  of  night 
and  day,  summer  and  winter,  are  absolutely 
essential.  '*  A  glorious  privacy  of  light  *'  is 
theirs,   if  glorious   it  be.     Illumined  by  a 


mighty  spherical  chandelier,  rather  than  a 
sun,  which  they  can  never  turn  down,  which 
roofs  in  their  universe  and  roofs  out  the  in- 
finitude of  worlds,  they  might,  if  they  had 
any  suspicion  of  the  truth,  say,  with  the 
poet : — 

**  Oh  !   who  could  tell  such  darkness  lay  oon- 

cealed 
Beneath  thy  beams,  0  Sua?    Or  who  could 

find, 
When  fly  and  leaf  and  insect  lay  revealed, 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad^st  us 

blind  »'» 

— nay,  to  more  than  countless  worlds  outside 
them, — for  to  the  varieties  of  torrid  and  frigid 
zone,  of  spring-time  and  harvest,  of  morning 
and  evening, — probably  even  of  work  and 
rest, — and  to  a  large  proportion  of  that  which 
makes  countless  worlds  of  thought  and  reflec- 
tion within,  the  same  dreadful  uniformity  of 
splendor  would  equally  blind  them.  Then, 
too,  shadoio  would  be  as  rare  there  as  it  is 
frequent  here, — for  the  light  always  flowing 
equally  from  North,  South,  East,  and  AVest, 
it  would  be  only  at  a  door,  window,  or  a  cav- 
ern's mouth,  where  the  other  quarters  were 
protected  from  the  light,  that  shadow  would 
be  seen.  Imagine  all  the  intellectual  fruits 
of  such  varieties  struck  out  of  ear  literature 
and  history,  and  what  woold  the  human  mind 
be?  The  sun  may  be  a  dwell in^^-plaee  for 
beings  whose  inner  world  has  begun  to  de- 
velop itself  regularly  without  the  stimulus 
of  outward  variety  and  change,  but  scarcely 
for  any  natures  less  advanced.  That  which 
knows  **  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turn- 
ing "must  either  be  God  or  nothing, — the 
highest  life  or  the  most  al>solute  nonentity. 
If  we  did  live  there,  we  should  soon,  perhaps, 
prefer  being  bombarded  by  fragments  of  planet 
rushing  sunwards,  even  at  the  risk  of  annihi- 
lation, to  the  hot,  changeless  uniformity  of 
such  an  orb.  We  almost  wonder  no  one  has 
suggested  the  sun  as  a  physical  locality  of  the 
place  of  torture.  That  it  would  make  evil 
the  root  and  centre  of  our  system,  would  only 
be  an  additional  recommendation  to  a  very 
popular  form  of  modern  theology. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
HATRED. 

Menage  says,  somewhere  or  other,  that  we 
Rhould  be  careful  not  to  hate  gratis — that  is 
to  say,  he  explains,  **  from  antipathy."  It 
required  much  acutenoss and  much  knowledge 
of  the  world  to  load  words  so  slender  with 
such  a  weight  of  meaning.  For  if  life  is  full 
of  disappointments  in  love,  it  may  be  said,  in 
another  point  of  view,  to  be  equally  full  of 
blunders  in  hatred.  Fielding  tells  us  that 
the  great  lesson  in  life  is  to  learn  to  buy  noth- 
ing too  dear ;  and  Menage's  application  of 
the  rule  is,  not  to  sell  your  hatred  for  noth- 
ing. But  although  this  is  the  humorous  sense 
which  lies  on  the  surface  of  his  words,  they 
cover  one  of  the  widest  and  most  painful 
tracts  of  human  feeling.  As  soon  as  we  be- 
gin to  put  two  thoughts  together,  we  begin 
to  hate,  no  less  than  to  love,  and  the  whole 
universe  of  things  and  men  seems  at  first  to 
be  roughly  divided  between  our  loves  and 
hatreds.  And  those  whose  feelings  run  fur- 
thcst  in  one  direction  arc  apt  also  to  go  to  the 
other  extreme.  Life  might  almost  be  described 
OS  one  long  training  of  our  sympathies  and 
antipathies.  We  must  all  of  us  he  conscious 
of  the  gradual  shifting,  the  gradual  wear  and 
tear,  the  slow  detritus  of  our  early  antipathies. 
Later  life  is  generally  much  less  prone  to  in- 
stinctive aversion.  Men  gi*aduaUy  learn  not 
to  give  their  hatred  gratis.  They  have  come 
to  know  the  price  of  their  whistle.  Perhaps 
the  temper  of  mind  they  have  arrived  at  is 
less  lofty,  but  it  is  more  rational,  and  nearer 
the  truth.  And  if  their  sentiments  of  hostil- 
ity savor  more  of  calculation  than  of  romance, 
they  are  less  likely  to  fall  into  the  illusion  of 
the  young  mouse  on  her  entrance  into  life, 
who  thought  the  gallant  cock  the  most  terri- 
ble of  monsters,  but  fell  straightway  in  love 
with  the  cat  as  the  most  angelic  of  l)eing8. 

In  earlier  days,  as  in  their  love,  so  ardent 
characters  take  a  conscious  pride  in  the  spon- 
taneity and  exuberance  of  their  hatred.  Ha- 
tred for  its  own  sake  seems  more  natural  than 
hatred  for  an  injury.  **  I  hate  him,  because 
I  hate  him,"  seems  more  noble,  just  as  '*  1 
hate  him,  because  he  has  done  me  harm," 
seems  too  sordid  and  mean  in  the  eyes  of  gen- 
erous youth.  Thus  the  first  tendency  of  the 
very  young  is  to  hate  things  for  what  they 
are,  rather  than  for  the  way  in  which  they 
affect  one's  self.  But  it  would  be  more  ac- 
curate to  say  that  early  hatred  attaches  to 


things  for  what  they  seem  to  be,  rather  than 
for  what  they  really  are.  The  mask  imposes 
upon  youth,  and  acts  upon  the  young  imagi- 
nation as  a  scarlet  cloth  upon  a  Spanish  bull. 
Thus  the  tender  girl,  who  comes  out  for  her 
first  season  in  London,  is  apt  to  fancy  that 
every  man  with  a  big  beard  and  a  stem  coun- 
tenance is  a  Socrates,  of  a  stern,  superhuman 
disposition,  who  lives  in  contemplation  and 
the  clouds.  If  he  has  hard  features,  she  im- 
mediately concludes  that  he  has  a  hard  heart 
and  a  bad  temper.  But  if  his  face  is  smooth, 
his  brow  clear,  and  he  has  a  laughing  blue 
eye,  though  he  be  a  very  lago  of  deceit  and 
cruelty,  she  will  endow  his  disposition  with 
all  the  soft  attributes  of  his  countenance. 
Nor  is  she  to  be  blamed.  Are  not  men,  to 
their  dying  day,  beguiled  by  pretty  faces  and 
soft  voices  in  women?  Even  La  Roubefoa- 
cauld  thought  the  subject  worth  speculating 
upon,  and  puzzled  his  clever  brain  to  account 
for  the  discrepancy  between  the  appearance 
and  the  reality.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said 
that  the  instinctive  aversions  of  childhood 
and  youth  are  often  more  rational  than  they 
seem.  The  voice  of  nature  is  never  to  be  de- 
spised. And  probably  the  instinct  of  youth 
is  co-extensive  with  its  wants.  Nor  does  it 
follow,  because  in  laier  life  we  have  learned 
to  love  and  appreciate  a  character  which  re- 
pelled us  as  children,  that  such  a  character 
ought,  when  we  were  younger,  to  have  suited 
ub.  A  child  is  not  expected  to  sympathize 
with  hoary  statesmanship  and  learning  hidden 
behind  the  mask  of  i  ugged  visage  and  uncouth 
form.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  balance  of 
experience  is  that  our  early  aversions  are  too 
often  misplaced,  and  that,  as  we  grow  older 
and  wiser  and  more  worldly — as  our  intel- 
lectual and  moral  wants  become  more  mani- 
fold and  intricate — so  the  early  milk  of  purely 
external  good-nature,  which  is  the  child's 
ideal,  ceases  to  satisfy  us,  and  we  learn  to 
sympathize  with  and  see  the  use  and  excel- 
lence of  many  characters  and  many  views 
some  of  which  were  in  the  highest  degree  re- 
pulsive to  us.  Nor  can  anything  be  objected 
to  this,  for,  after  all,  the  process  only  brings 
us  nearer  to  that  Power  which  looks  intelli- 
gently and  benignly  on  the  infinitude  of 
things  and  men. 

It  may  bo  doubted  whether  many  people 
speculate  upon  the  nature  of  hatred  in  gen- 
eral, or  examine  very  carefully  into  the  na- 
ture of  their  own  hatreds  in  particular.    like 
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fire,  hatred,  however  it  may  bum,  is  an  awk- 
ward thing  to  handle.  And  we  seem  more 
busy,  when  we  are  once  ablaze,  to  find  ex- 
cuses for  being  on  fire,  and  for  letting  the  fire 
bum  out,  than  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  or 
to  understand  its  exact  bearings.  Hatred 
and  love  are,  it  is  true,  at  the  opposite  poles 
to  one  another.  But  it  does  not  seem  that 
either  indifference  or  friendship  lies  on  the  line 
between  the  two.  Indifference  and  friend- 
ship do  not  strictly  belong  to  early  youth. 
They  are  later  and  artificial  developments. 
A  child  loves  or  hates,  likes  or  dislikes.  A 
child  is  rarely  indifferent,  and  can  scarcely 
understand  friendship — which  is  a  limited, 
defined,  and,  as  it  were,  constitutional  form 
of  attachment,  with  its  tacit  customs,  rules, 
and  laws,  essentially  distinct  from  the  **  all 
or  nothing  "  of  love,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
requiring  far  more  delicate  management. 
There  is,  indeed,  friendship  and  friendship ; 
and  we  may  pass  from  indifference  to  some 
kinds  of  friendship,  and  from  friendship  to 
indifference,  more  easily  than  from  either  to 
hatred  or  love.  But  it  is  easier  for  hatred  to 
pass  into  love,  or  for  love  to  pass  into  hatred, 
than  for  either  to  pass  into  real  indifference. 
Where  real  h)ve  or  hatred  has  ever  fairly  en- 
tered, a  flutter  of  attention  commonly  outlives 
its  departure,  which  shows  that  true  indiffer- 
ence will  never  more  be  possible.  Perhaps  a 
touch  of  indifference  is  the  safest  foundation 
on  which  to  build  a  lasting  and  delicate 
friendship.  Nothing  on  the  direct  line  of 
passion  which  runs  between  love  and  hatred 
is  ever  quite  safe.  And  a  touch  of  ice  lends 
charms  to  the  warmest  feelings  and  the  most 
loyal  attachments,  which  none  but  very  highly 
organized  minds  can  appreciate.  The  worst 
that  can  happen  to  a  friendship  which  has 
arisen  out  of  indifference  is  to  return  to  in- 
difference. But  passionate  love  is  never  se- 
cure from  sudden  gusts  of  hatred,  as  it  is 
never  certain  that  hatred  may  not  pass  into 
ardent  love.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that,  from 
indifference,  men  and  women  are  often  known 
to  pass  into  love,  through  friendship.  But 
Boch  love  will  generally  be  a  feeble  love,  a 
weakling  pa88ion.  A  love  like  this  is  too 
feeble  to  travel  into  hatred,  and  gradually 
falls  back  into  indifference.  La  Bruyercsays 
that  the  most  difficult  form  of  love  to  cure  is 
love  at  first  sight.  And  so  hatred  at  first 
sight  ought  also  to  last  the  longest.  Possibly 
it  does.    Bo  thia  as  it  may,  aa  a  rule,  it  will 


be  admitted  that,  except  in  peculiar  cases, 
hatred  gradually  disappears  with  increased 
familiarity — and  a  great  consolation  this  is. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  make  more  allowance 
for  defects  which  we  can  understand,  and  for 
consequences  which  we  can  calculate  and  ^ 
gimrd  against.  On  the  other,  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  corrects  many  errors,  and 
dispels  many  illusions  into  which  people  are 
apt  to  fall  regarding  those  whom  they  do  not 
know. 

There  are,  however,  certain  characters,  and 
those  not  by  any  means  the  worst,  to  whom 
the  indulgence  of  a  good  hot  hatred  is  as 
refreshing  and  delightful — we  should  rather 
say,  delicious — as  the  luxury  of  love  is  to 
others.  And  this  is  intelligible.  Love  and 
hatred  being  on  the  same  line  of  passionate 
emotion,  the  only  difference  with  them  is, 
that  the  habitual  emotion  which  constitutes 
their  life  lies  nearer  to  the  pole  of  hatred. 
One  might  almost  say,  but  for  the  fear  of  a 
paradox,  that  hatred  is,  in  fact,  the  form  love 
takes  in  them.  It  is  their  form  of  passionate 
care  and  attention.  Instead  of  the  slow  and 
agonizing  simmer  of  love,  theirs  is  the  slow, 
and  to  them  delicious,  simmer  of  hatred. 
Nor  is  this  state  of  things  without  analogy 
among  the  lower  animals.  The  male  spider 
so  loves  the  female  that  he  puts  her  to  death 
and  eats  her  if  she  does  not  run  away.  This, 
however,  she  takes  very  great  pains  to  do, 
thougli  she  does  not  always  succeed  in  doing 
it,  and  then  she  pays  the  penalty  of  having 
inspired  that  form  of  love  which  is  hatred. 
So  among  men,  who  among  them  all  embody 
the  perfect  circle  and  encyclopaedia  of  sublu- 
nary sentiment,  there  are  those  to  whom  a 
good  hatred  is  naturally  congenial.  It  is  a 
perpetual  source  of  life,  and  a  filip  to  the  full 
sense  of  overflowing  existence.  Love,  even 
the  most  passionate  love,  is  probably  not  to 
be  compared  for  intensity  of  sensation  with  a 
full-blown  hatred.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  sweet  emotion,  though  the  fruit  be 
bitter.  So,  in  nature,  the  most  poisonous 
plants  may  bear  lovely  blossoms  to  the  sun, 
and  their  fruit  may  have  a  certain  beauty  to 
the  eye.  And  these  plants  have  a  growth 
and  an  enjoyment,  so  far  as  life  is  an  enjoy- 
ment, of  their  own.  And  as  poison  is  the 
life  of  these  plants,  hatred  is  the  life  of  cer- 
tain natures.  They  regard  a  state  of  hatred 
as  veterans  regard  the  state  of  vmr — namely, 
as  a  glorious  and  noble,  and  not  unlovely, 
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From  The  Examiner,  12  Sept. 
DESPEKATE  SOUTHERN  PROJECT. 

The  worst  sign  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  is  the  proposal  to  enlist 
half  a  million  of  negroes.  Ilalf  a  dozen  lost 
battles  and  cities  would  not  denote  so  des- 

ferate  a  condition  as  this  expedient.  In  the 
rst  place,  and  the  very  best  that  can  be  said 
of  itf  the  proposal  is  impracticable.  The 
whole  ndrlt  male  population  of  the  blacks  is 
about  800,000,  from  which  number  must  be 
deducted  some  incapable  of  service  from  age 
and  infirmities,  and  others  whom  it  would  he 
imprudent  to  trust  with  arms.  When  all 
these  are  struck  off,  the  levy  of  the  able- 
bodied  and  faithfully  disposed  will  probably 
be  reduced  much  below  the  half  million.  But 
if  a  force  of  500,000  could  be  raised  it  would 
bo  master  of  the  country,  and  would  be  able 
both  to  command  its  freedom  without  waiting 
for  the  end  of  the  war,  and  also  to  help  itself 
to  something  more  tempting  than  fifty  acres 
of  land  for  each  man.  The  proportion  of  the 
black  soldiery  to  the  white  would  be  similar 
to  that  of  toe  sepoys  to  the  British  army 
before  the  mutiny.  But  there  would  be  this 
important  difference  in  the  two  cases,  that 
onr  Indian  Government  had  not  a  mighty 
war  on  its  hands  of  which  its  native  merce- 
naries could  take  advantage.  We  take  the 
whole  available  Southern  force  not  to  exceed 
200,000  men,  and  if  half  a  million  of  slaves 
could  be  enlisted,  how  are  they  to  be  officered  ? 
It  cannot  ))e  contemplated  to  place  them  under 
negro  command,  and  to  officer  them  with 
whites  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  offi- 
cers must  be  withdrawn  from  the  Confed- 
erate armies.  There  are  not  so  many  em- 
ployed or  to  bo  had,  for  by  all  accounts  the 
Southern  forces  are  either  under-officered  or 
officered  in  the  lower  grades  by  men  very  defi- 
cient in  experience.  But  these  last  would  \ye 
peculiarly  unfit  to  discipline  and  hold  together 
black  troops,  who  would  require  the  constant 
attention  and  presence  of  whites  to  keep  them 
to  their  duty.  All  would  depend  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  captains  of  companies,  their  sul> 
alterns,  nnd  non-commisHioned  officers.  But 
whence  could  the  qualified  officers  bo  had? 
If  from  the  Southern  army,  that  anny  would 
be  unoflieered  to  supply  the  draught,  and  one 
force  W'Uild  thus  be  spoilt  in  the  attempt  to 
make  another,  the  superior  sacrificed  to  the 
inferiur. 

The  ('U8e  of  the  Federal  black  levies  is  quite 
different.  The  Federals  have  proceedea  ex- 
perimentally on  a  small  scale.  They  have, 
no  doubt,  carefully  picked  their  men,  and 
confined  themselves  to  a  few  Inittalions,  whf^se 
misconduct,  had  it  occurred,  would  have  had 
BO  consequences  of  importance  to  the  issue 
«f  the  war.    But  the  reported  Southern  proj* 


ect  would  commit  the  fortanes  of  the  Con- 
federacy to  the  bands  of  the  blacks.     The 
arming  of  500,000  slaves  would,  in  e£kct,  be 
the  arming  of  so  many  masters.     To  bold  out 
the  prospect  of  .rewards  to  such  a  force  is  an 
absurdity  worthy  of  the  imagination  of  Rabe- 
lais or  Swift.     ^^  You  shall  have  freedom  and 
fifty  acres  at  the  end  of  the  war  if  you  serve 
faithfully,'*   are    tbo    conditions    proposed. 
**  We  will  take  them  at  once,"  would  be  the 
replyof  half  a  million,  **  and  not  wait  to  run 
the  chance  of  being  shot  in  the  mean  while.*' 
The  proposal  is  monstrous  and  impracticable, 
but  it  has  important  significance,  as  inflicat- 
ing  the  extreme  military  wants  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  the  wild  expedients  at  which  it 
snatches,  and  which  it  will  have  to  abandon 
or  ruefully  to  repent.     The  only  prospect. w% 
can  see  of  the  subjugation  of  the  South  would 
be  through  such  an  act  of  madness  as  we  Are 
now  considering,  giving  the  mastery  of  the. 
situation  to  the  slaves.     As  it  is,  the  Confed- 
erate armies  may  need  recruiting,  but  assum- 
ing for  a  moment  what  we  do  not  bclieTe, 
that  they  may  be  finally  unable  to  cope  with 
the  forces  of  the  North,  the  resource  of  a 
guerilla  warfare  would  yet  remain,  and  a 
much  greater  difficulty  than    that  of   the 
French  in  Spain  would  be  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral armies  of  occupation   in  the  immense 
hostile  territory  of  the  South.     A  hornet's 
nest  would  l)e  a  paradise  in  comparison.    But 
give  the  enemy  allies  in  half  a  million  of 
armed  and  embodied  slaves,  who  have  everj 
temptation  to  turn  their  hands  against  their 
noiniual   masters,  and  a  complete  conquest 
becomes  possible.     But,  happily,  the  folly  of 
the  proposal  carries  with  it  its  corrective  in 
impracticability.    The  half  million  will  never 
be  raised,  nor  probably  a  fifth  part  of  it ;  and 
even  that  proportion  would  be  unmanageable, 
and  the  sclieme  will  bo  abandoned  when  the 
matter  is  looked  into  in  a  practical  way,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  officering,  upon  which  whoilr 
would  de^H^nd  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  suoh 
a  force. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  not  counted  much 
upon  the  fidelity  of  the  slaves.  We  do  not 
believe  that  their  atbichment  to  their  mas- 
ters would  prove  stronger  than  their  imme- 
diate self-interests,  inviting  them  to  use  their 
power  to  seize  their  freedom  and  secure  their 
fortunes.  The  temptation  would  be  too  great 
for  any  fidelity  that  can  grow  out  of  a  condi- 
tion of  slavery.  But  let  us  assume  that  upon 
improved  consideration  the  project  is  alKin- 
dimcd.  What,  then,  is  the  worst  that' can 
happen  to  tlie  Confederacy  ?  Its  armies  maj 
be  broken  up  into  fragments,  scattered  over 
the  country,  which  will  earry  on  the  same 
sort  of  desultory  warfare  with  the  Northerns 
that  the  Poles  are  doing  with  the  Russians. 
Now  what  is  the  groat  oudeavor  and  diffieaitj 


SERVITUDE    FOR    LIFE. 


From  Macmi Han's  Magazine. 
SERVITUDE  FOR  JAYE  (A  BRIEF  DIALOGUE). 

BY    J.    M.    LUDLOW.  » 

[Most  of  the  readers  of  Mr.  Carljlc's  little 
article  in  our  last  Imve  been  astounded  that 
the  question  ^K'tween  tlie  Nortli  and  the 
South  should  have  Ix'cn  Ptated  as  it  was  there 
stated — that  Slavery  should  have  been  de- 
scribed by  any  one  nimply  as  *♦  a  liiring  for 
life."  As  Mr.  Carlyle  must  have  had  all 
the  grounds  of  thid  abtoniuhment  (even^those 
which  our  respected  contributor  now  brings 
forward)  familiarly  in  his  mind  when  he  used 
his  phrases,  it  must  be  supposed  that  he  had 
somehow  convinced  himself  of  their  substan- 
tial fitness  nevertheless.  Perhaps  he  had  not 
Slavery  only  in  view,  but  the  whole  visible 
difference  of  dispositions  between  South  and 
North,  as  extending  to  their  modes  of  pro- 
viding themselves  with  all  kinds  of  service — 
that  of  pollticianfi  and  leading  men  included. 
But,  doubtless,  Slavery  was  mainly  in  bis 
thoughts. — Editor.] 

Frederic Ic  Majimus.  Ilarkee  here,  Dan,  you 
black  nigger  rascal.  You're  no  longer  a  slave, 
you're  a  servant  hired  for  life. 

T.  C.  Mr/rr.  By  golly  !  Wife  and  chil'n 
servants  fur  life  too,  massa  ? 

F.  M.  Yes,  all  you  niggers.  But  you  must 
work  all  tlie  same,  you  know. 

T.  C  N.  Iss,  massa.     What  wages  you 

gib? 

F.  M.  Wages,  you  rascal?  Quart  of  corn 
a  day  and  three  shirts  and  pantaloons  a  year, 
for  legal  hours  of  work  ;  fourteen  hours  a  day 
for  half  the  year,  and  fifteen  the  other  half.* 

T.  C  N.  Any  priv'leges,  massa  ? 

F..M.  Privileges?  Ila !  ha!  Yes,  priv- 
ileges of  John  Driver's  whip,  or  of  such  other 
♦  Laws  of  South  Carolina. 


punishment  as  I  choose  to  inflict,  and  of  not 
Ix'ing  bi'lieved  on  oath  if  you  go  and  peach 
against  me,  and  of  being  sold  down  South 
when  I  please,  and  of  being  converted  by  anj 
parson  whom  I  choose  to  allow. 

T.  C  N.  Ilm.  Wife  and  chiPn  my  own 
dis  time,  massa  ? 

F.  M.  Ua  !  ha  !  ha !  Yes— till  I  or  Mr. 
Overseer  want  them .  Bu  t  y ou  have  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  another  wife  as  often  as  I  allow 
it,  and  of  having  as  many  children  as  it  pays 
me  to  bring  up. 

T.  C.  N.  Beg  pardon,  massa,  but  what  for 
you  call  me -servant  hired  for  life? 

F.  M.  What  for,  you  rascal?  Because  a 
great  man,  after  whom  I  named  you,  when 
he  had  written  a  d — d  good  book  on  the 
**  nigger  question,"  says  that  is  all  the  dif- 
ference between  you  and  those  mean  white- 
livered  Yankee  working  men,  who  are  hired 
by  the  month  or  the  day. 

T.  C.  N.  Massa,  if  him  book  good  book, 
why's  I  not  privileged  to  learn  read  it? 

F.M.  Read,you  infernal  scoundrel !  Why, 
if  any  one  were  to  help  you  to  learn,  the  law 
gives  him  fine  and  imprisonment  or  lashes,* 
and  what  do  you  suppose  you'd  get?  So  off 
with  you.  .  .  .  Stay — how  old  is  that  yellow 
nigger,  your  wife's  daughter  ? 

T.  C.  N.  Born  three  weeks  'fore  Miss 
Susy,  massa. 

F.  M.  She'll  fetch  a  right  smart  price  at ' 
Mobile,  now  that  New  Oilcans  .  .  . 

T.C.N.  (Aside^while  going  aicay.)  Dey 
say  de  Yankees  aint  bery  long  way.  Wish 
dey  was  heeah.  Wish  dey'd  gib  me  a  rifle 
'fore  I  dies. 

*  Laws  of  South  Carolina. 


A  PASSAGE  in  the  speech  with  which  the  Min- 
ister of  Puhlic  Instruction  —  Duruy  —  accompa- 
nied the  di:itributiou  of  prizes  in  the  Sorbouue 
thitf  year  ia  so  clriractoristic  that  wc  shall  quote 
it  in  full.  After  having  made  the  announcement 
that  henceforth  Mo<liTn  History  up  to  the  present 
day  was  to  form  part  of  the  instruction,  the  min- 
ister coDtinuetl  :  **()ur  pupils  arc  well  tvcquaintcd 
with  the  history  of  Sparta,  Athens,  Rome,  and 
the  Middle  Ages.  But  they  do  not  know  the 
state  of  that  modem  society  of  which  they  are 
active  members.  Through  their  studies  they  are 
the  coateroporaries  of  Pericles,  Augustus,  and 
Louis  XIV.,  but  not  of  Napoleon  IIL  Hence  so 
much  ignorance  of  things  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  are  to  live — kg  much  error,  deception — so 
many  people  who  belong  neither  to  their  time  nor 
to  their  ooontry.    We  luive  a  olissical  education. 


and  this  is  well  ;  but  we  have  no  national  edu- 
cation, and  this  is  bad.  The  cmpoior  wishes 
this  to  be  altered.  A  happy  fate  ha<i  granted  to 
me,  that  I  stand  in  near  relation  to  the  one  upon 
whom  the  wishes  of  the  world  arc  directed,  and 
who  of  all  princes  loves  your  studies  best  and 
knows  most  of  them.  Believe  that  from  a  man 
who  has  never  yet  flattered  any  one.  Vou  are 
the  France  of  the  future,  and  you  may  bear  high 
your  heads  and  your  hope  :  for  he  who  holds  the 
destiny  of  our  country  in  his  mighty  hands  has 
a  great  heart  and  a  noble  understanding.  The 
reaWy  most  liberal  man  of  the  empire  is  the 
emperor."  It  must  not  be  omitted  at  the  same 
time  that,  in  the  further  course  of  his  speech, 
the  Minister  called  France  **  The  Moral  Centre 
of  the  Worlds— Reader. 
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From  The  Reader. 


A  BOOK  FOR  THB^BEACH. 

A  Book  for  thfi  Beach,    By  Blanchard  Jer- 
.  rold.    Two  Volumee.    Skect. 

We  heard  some  time  since  of  a  bazaar, 
held  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  with  the  laud- 
able motive  of  regenerating  the  Gael,  tlie 
success  of  which  was  most  apparent  in  the 
instance  of  one  stall  furnished  from  the 
penny-toy  department  of  the  German  Fair  in 
Regent  Street,  London.  These  penny  trin- 
kets sold  at  about  two  thousand  per  cent, 
profit ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  poor 
Gael  appreciated  properly  the  sacrifice  of 
conscience  made  on  his  behalf  by  the  fair 
ones  of  the  north.  But,  setting  aside  our 
severer  convictions  on  the  subject  of  Imzaars 
and  of  Gaels,  we  think  there  was  a  modicum 
of  justice  when  the  penny  toys  were  insinu- 
ated into  the  pockets  of  easy  Scotch  folk 
and  half-crowns  taken  in  their  stead.  Were 
not  London  penny  trinkets  worth  half  a  crown 
in  the  far  north  ?  Indeed,  it  was  worth  half 
a  crown  to  us  to  picture  the.  noble  savage 
grinning  with  infinite  delight,  and  the  wild 
eyes  of  the  bairns,  as  the  gudewife  revealed 
the  newly  acquired  treasure  from  beneath 
her  warm  tartan  shawl.  Let  it  be  granted, 
then,  that  goods  should  be  valued  with  ref- 
erence to  the  part  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  meant  to  be  sold,  and  to  the  class 
of  persons  who  are  meant  to  buy  them,  and 
**  A  Bunk  for  the  Beach  "  is  a  good  book. 
It  consists  of  a  collection  of  divers  papers, 
with  titles  such  as  the  following:  '*  My 
Alias,"  **  Concerning  Cravats,"  **  Eccentric 
Mac,"  »*  The  Work-a-Day  World  of  France," 
**  The  Story  of  a  Hero,  related  by  his  Valet," 
•*  The  Modern  a'Becket,"  etc.  It  would  be 
a  better  book  than  many  anywhere ;  but, 
to  secure  justice  to  its  merits,  it  should  be 
read  and  criticised  on  the  seashore,  where 
we  have  Ixjcn  listening,  in  the  intervals  of 
reading,  to  the  moan  and  the  drone  of  the 
waves. 

It  is  a  plienomenon  we  have  often  remarked 
— and  we  will  note  it  here  for  the  benefit 
of  moral  philosophers — that,  at  these  seasons 
of  temporary  retirement  from  the  world,  cer- 
tain portions  of  history  and  biography  are 
apt  to  turn  up  again  and  again  fur  study  and 
research.  We  know  a  young  lady  who  goes 
to  the  seaside  every  year,  and  every  year 
reads  Bos  well's  **  Life  of  Johnson,"  each 
time  contracting  a  renewed  passion  for  the 


burly  doctor.  Marie  Antoinette  10  anoUier 
favorite  seaside  subject;  Napoleon  Buonar 
parte  a  third,  especially  as  set  forth  by  the 
wife  of  General  Junot  in  her  amusing  me- 
moirs. The  trite  reigns  by  the  seaside.  Nor 
body  wants  to  learn  anything  new  between 
July  and  September;  nevertheless,  such  la 
the  force  of  habit  that  even  the  after-dinner 
doze  is  not  perfect  without  its  accompanying 
volume.  One  reads  the  preface,  if  it  exist 
(it  is  a  pity  prefaces  are  out  of  fashion),  and 
perhaps  half  through  the  **  Contents" — the 
rest  is  a  dream  !  but  it  is  important  what 
that  dream  shall  be ;  and,  as  this  depends 
more  or  less  on  the  matter  perused,  prefaces 
and  **  contents"  relating  to  murders,  bur- 
glaries, and  witchcraft  are  dreary  and  there- 
fore objectionable — to  love-episodes,  better, 
but  too  exciting.  After  all  nothing  is  so 
good  as  Dr.  Johnson  in  Fleet  Street,  or  Na- 
poleon at  St.  Helena. 

We  should  have  l)een  glad  if  Mr.  Jerrold 
had  given  us  Dr.  Johnson  over  again  j  but 
his  **  Story  of  a  Ilero,  related  by  his  Valet," 
is  sure  to  be  a  general  favorite.  The  hero  is 
Napoleon  L  ;  the  valet  is  Santini,  of  whom 
Mr.  Jerrold  writes  thus  : — 

*'  Jean  Noel  Santini  was  of  humble  par- 
entage, and  was  born  in  a  poor  little  hamlet 
in  the  arrondissement  of  Bastia  in  Corsica, 
in  the  year  1790.  Having  no  example  before 
him  in  childhood  but  that  of  the  rough  and 
bold  mountaineers  of  his  country,  and  the 
triumphal  songs  of  the  Grand  Army — the 
echoes  of  which  reached  the  thatched  roof 
of  his  parents — l)eing  his  only  lullaby — San- 
tini was  proud,  like  every  son  of  Corsica,  to 
he  the  countryman  of  the  conqueror  of  Italr 
— of  the  hero  whose  name  filled  the  world. 
He  thougiit  of  nothing  save  battles  and 
Buonaparte;  and,  instead  of  w^aiting  till  he 
had  attained  the  age  required  by  law  to 
draw  for  the  conscription,  the  enthusiastic 
lad  was  admitted  in  1804  as  drummer  to  a 
battiilion  of  Corsican  sharpshooters,  then  in 
garrison  at  Antihes.  The  boy's  golden 
dream — his  daily  hoj)e — was  to  see  jNapo- 
leon ;  to  hear  the  cannon  roar,  and  balls 
whistle — but  to  see  Napoleon  above  all.  The 
hope  was  soon  to  be  realized.  The  command 
of  the  battali.m  had  lately  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Count  d'Ornano,  and  the  sharp- 
shooters were  now  ordered  to  lussemble  under 
the  standard  of  the  First  Consul  at  Amble- 
teuse.  Santini  was  happy,  his  ambition  was 
achieved  :  his  dream  became  reality." 

After  following  his  beloved  master  through 
many  campaigns,  he  arrived  with  him  ftt. 
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Fontaineblcau,  <*  to  behold  the  fall  of  the  that  the  faithful  Corsican  had  foand  a  way 

empire,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  worst  senate  of  making   his  departure   from   the  island 

that  ever  sat  at  the  head  of  a  great  nation."  ™ore  useful  to  the  emperor  than  his  stay  in 

From  Fontaineblcau  to  Elba,  from  Elba  back  l^  would  have  been      His  intentions  wi]  be 

^    T^            o     ..  •                   •  J  xi  befit  explained  by  the  toUowmir  conversation, 

to  France,  Santini  accompanied  the  emperor ;  ^j^^^  ^j^^^  Na^leon,  Santini  said  to  him, 

then  through  all  the  anxieties  of  the  inter-  » Sire,  does  your  majesty  doubt  of  my  devo- 

vening  period  until  that  scene  so  familiar  to  tion?'  *  No  ;  but  why  this  preamble?'  *  la 

the  imaginations  of  Frenchmen  was  enacting  your  majesty  quite  convinced  that  I  would 

itself— Napoleon  alone  at  sunset  on  the  sea-  give  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  to  be  of  ser- 

shore  of  St.  Helena.     Santini  was  a  faithful  ^»^  to  you  ?  '  *  \es,  yes,'  said  Napoleon,  im- 

servant;  he  resisted  the  attempts  of  Sir  Hud-  I'^^tiently;    *go  on.'     *  It  was  necessary  to 

T        ,           ,    ^               i.  L  •     •  ^  me  to  receive  this  assurance  from  your  own 

son  Lowe  8  people  to  convert  him  into  a  spy  ^^^^j^^    ^i^^^    y^^^^^     explaining    mvself.' 

and  did  not  object  to  steal  the  property  of  »  vVell,  I  know  you  to  bo  a  most  faithful 
the  English  to  add  to  the  comforts  of  his  servant:  now  go*  on.'  *  Sire,  I  do  not  in- 
master.  The  following  is  a  description  of  tend  to  sign  the  declaration  of  Sir  Hudson 
what  that  St.  Helena  life  must  have  been  :--  Lowe.'     *  Why  not?  '   asked  the  emperor, 

J         1       1          1            1  ^"8  ®ve8  flashing  fire.     *  I  must  leave   you, 

"Time  passed  on,  but  brought  no  change  ^ij^r    » g^           ^^^1^  abandon  me,  moun- 

to  the  exiles  of  St.  Helena  bantini  still  taineer! '  cried  the  emperor,  sadly,  *  oh,  men, 
continued  Ins  thefts  of  wild  sheep  and  suck-  ^^^  i  »  »  ^[y^^  j  jjave  resolved  to  leave  you. 
ing  pigs,  but  for  which  the  emperor  would  but  only  that  I  may  serve  you  the  better, 
have  lx?cn  often  dinnerlcss.  The  clothes  and  Qf  what  use  to  you  am  I  here?  whereas  in 
shoes  of  Napoleon,  too,  were  no  longer  wear-  Europe,  humble  as  I  am,  in  making  use  of 
able— in  fact,  his  wardrobe  was  in  such  a  y^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^nd  gtJH  fr^sh  from  your  service, 
dilapidated  condition  that  Santini,  who  was  \  ^^n  first  of  all  awaken  public  curiosity, 
not  a  bit  better  tailor  than  he  was  hair-  and  then  turn  it  to  the  profit  of  your  majesty. 
drcBscr,  was  obliged  to  cut  up  an  old  gray  j  gi^^ll  relate  everything  that  has  passed 
redingote  of  his  master's,  in  order  to  make  j^gre;  I  will  have  the  account  of  your  daily 
it  into  a  coat.  In  the  same  way,  he  turned  torture  on  this  miserable  rock  published  in 
an  old  pair  of  boots  into  a  pair  of  shoes,  tj^g  English  newspapers;  and,  when  this  is 
lining  them  with  some  pieces  of  white  satin  known,  surely  the  indignation  of  the  world 
given  him  for  the  purpose  by  Madame  Ber-  ^^m  foU  on  the  English  Government,  who,  by 
trand.  There  is  also  a  hat,  now  m  the  this  means,  will  be  compelled  to  render  jus- 
possession  of  Count  Marchand  which  was  tice  to  your  majesty.'  Santini  evinced  such 
trimmed  by  Santini  with  satm  coming  from  animation  while  unfolding  his  project  that 
the  same  source.      Ihis  sort  of  life  became  the  emperor  was  much   impressed;    ho  re- 


you ..  _-_ 

sold  at  James  Town.  *  I  will  not  have  ray  jt  not  be  too  much  for  you?  Will  you  be 
eagles  sent  to  market,  mountaineer,'  said  the  capable  of  accomplishing  it? '  »  With  God's 
emperor  to  Santini ;  *  destroy  my  cipher  j^gjp  y^g  gire.' »» 
completely,  break  everything  into  the  small- 
est fragments,  so  that  the  noble  emblems  of  Two  others  of  the  suite  in  the  end  were  added 
the  French  Empire  may  not  become  objects  to  the  two  about  to  take  leave,  thus  further 
of  traffic  to  our  enemies.'  "  thinning  the  small  band  of  followers  in  at- 

Santini  was  now  determined   to  make  the   tendance  on  the  emperor  :— 
hardships  of  the  caj)tive  emperor  known  to       »» The  hour  of  departure  had  come,  and 
the  whole  world;  and,  when  the  imperial   the  vessel  bound  for  the  Cape  was  ready  to 
suite  established  their  dependence  by  signing  set  sail.     Napoleon  sent  for  the  faithful  servi- 
tbc  declaration  of  restrictions  of  Sir  Hudson    tors  who  were  about  to  leave  him,  most  lik©- 

T   —     c^  *•   :  „„,!  «««  .wfri,««  ,.^»«.<^  fi.»  rirtimr   W  forcvcr ;  and,  after  a  sad  and  touchinz 
Ix,we,feantm.  and  one  other  were  the  only   ^^^^^,j_  ^^^  j^j,.^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^.^^  ^^.6 

ezoeptioDB :  memory,  and  to  love  their  country,  he  gave 

**  It  was  great  matter  for  surprise  with  to  each  a  written  title  to  a{)en8ion  for  life, 
all  who  knew  Santini  that  he  was  one  of  the  to  be  paid  by  the  different  members  of  his 
two  exceptions;  and  every  motive  but  the  family.  They  then  left  him;  but  he  signed 
right  one  waf  assigned  lor  his  quitting  a  to  Santini  to  remain,  and,  when  they  were 
he   loved  8C  dearly.    The  fiict  was  alone,  said,  <  Well,  are  you  still  in  the  same 
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tniDd  7 '  '  More  than  ever,  your  mBJcstj ; 
km  I  not  going?'  'Do  not  compruuiiu 
younelf,  or  you  will  be  lost :  be  prudent,  or 
you  will  not  Bucceed.'  '  I  ahall  remember 
that  I  have  to  eave  ^our  mnjeety  from  the 
dttWB  of  a,  tiger  :  I  will  be  prudent.'  '  Very 
well.'  And  tbe  emperor  called  to  the  Count 
Laa  Cases  and  his  eon  Emanuel,  nho  were 
occupied  in  the  cabinet  adjoining,  '  Have  you 
finished  that  transetlption  ? '  '  Yra,  sire,' 
ariRwercd  Emanuel  Las  Cneee;  and  he  deliv- 
ered to  Niipoleon  the  fragments  of  sntin  on 
which  he  had  copied  the  protest  in  micro- 
scopic eharncters  with  Indian  ink.  Santini 
received  it  from  the  emperor's  hands,  and 
with  it  the  last  farewell  of  his'naster — that 
adored  master  by  whose  side  he  never  stood 
again  until  five  and  twenty  years  afterwards, 
when  the  dead  hero  wa8  brought  to  France, 
to  find  a  shelter  under  the  gilded  dome  of 
the  Invalides '.  " 

Santini  bravely  pursued  the  object  he  had  in 
view;  and,  when  in  London,  did  aucceed, 
through  the  active  intervention  of  Lord  llol- 
ktid,  in  bringing  Sir  Hudson  I^uwe'e  treat- 
ment of  his  prisoner  before  the  notice  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  public : — 

"  The  last  occasion  on  which  the  cause  of 
the  emperor  was  pleaded  before  the  House  of 
Commons  wos  on  the  15th  of  Alarcb.  The 
sitting  was  a  stormy  one,  but  it  witnessed 
the  cuinplcto  triumph  of  the  noble  defender 
of  Napoleon.  A  Commission,  formed  of 
men  of  miicd  opinions,  was  despatched  to 
Sd.  Helena,  with  orders  to  inquire  rigor- 
ously into  the  condition  of  tiiu  prisoner. 
Tbey  had  full  power  to  net,  and  they  did 
what  they  could ;  hut  they  could  neither 
cliango  the  climate  of  the  isfand,  nor  its  gov- 
ernor. Death,  too,  was  marching  with  giant 
strides  towards  Napoleon.  Still  some  good  i 
was  dune,  and  the  cniperor  was  fully  sensible 
of  it.    Ou  receiving  tno  piimphlet  and  news- 1 


paprs,  in  which  hip  protest  bad  been  pub- 
lished, he  cried  out,  joyously,  '  Ah  !  I  lold 
you  all  along   that  my  mouDtaineer  would 

succeed ! ' " 

The  mountaineer,  however,  never  saw  bis 
master  egnin.  He  was  arrested  at  Milao, 
I  and  retained  as  a  prisoner  there,  and  ailer- 
wards,  in  Yicnnn,  till  the  death  of  tbe  great 
I  exile  set  him  free.  The  RevolutioD  of  July, 
IS30  broiiglit  tlie  faithful  fellow  some  luck, 
for  he  became  door-keeper  to  the  Cabinet  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  al\erwards  held  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Post-office.  But  a  more 
appropriate  post  was  in  store  for  him  in  the 
end  of  his  days.  He  Lad  seen  the  Temains 
of  his  great  master  brought  in  triumph  to 
Paris  i  but  he  saw  more  than  that — tbe  Bon- 
aparte dynasty  revived  and  re-established. 
I/)uis  Napoleon,  even  while  yet  only  Presi-* 
dent  of  the  Itepublic,  took  every  opportunity 
of  seeking  out  and  rewarding  the  survivors 
of  those  who  had  been  faithful  to  his  uncle : 
and,  a  guardian  being  required  for  the  em- 
peror's tomb,  Santini  was  appointed  to  the 
office,  and  made  chevalier  of  tb?  Legion  of 
Honor.  Year  after  year  he  performed  his 
duty  of  watching  by  the  splendid  tomb  ;  and 
not  many  months  since  he  died  at  bis  post. 

There  is  graver  writing  in  the  essay,  called 
"  The  Work-a-day  World  of  France."  Mr. 
Jerrold's  knowledge  of  French  institntions 
renders  this  portion  of  his  book  instructive 
as  well  as  amusing.  Of  the  shorter  eesayB, 
perhaps  the  best  is  "  Eccentric  Mac ;  "  while 
some  of  the  others,  as  Mr.  Jcrrold  himself 
professes,  have  no  higher  aim  than  to  amuM 
the  juvenile  portions  of  tbe  seaside  family- 


IIcEE  is  on  Bdvertlsemenl  which  appeared  in 
lH."t  wcok'8  English  Churchman,  aiid  which 
shows  how  cheap  olcrgjmeu  who  caanot  write 
their  onn  eonnons  may  buy  rendy-miulD  ones  in 
these  diuja.  We  give  all  .save  the  niimc  and  ad- 
di-C!*  of  ihe  semion-Mllcr ;  "  Original  Plain 
Pruclical  Sermont :  The  oireulalioD  of  this 
yihograpliio  Periodical  is  eiclnsivcly  confined 
to  the  clergy.  Terms  to  subsoribers :  A  Quar 
ter'sSermoDs — vii.,  Thirteen  Senoone — 13s.  6d. , 
other  Scrmoiu  charged  tbr  aoaordiDg  to  Iha  But»- 
jeaL    No  Mcnod  ccpy  of  a  Sermon  will  be  i 


within  reach  of  another  Subscriber.  For  furtbsr 
pirtieulara  apply  by  letter,  givmg  name  and  ad- 
dropx,  which  will  be  received  in  confideno',  to 

,  Bloomsbury,  London."     A  shilling  apiece 

seems  ohciip,  indeed,  for  sprmons.  But  what  ia 
nieiitit  by  "  other  eermons  charged  loeording  I* 
subj«;t7  "  Are  there  guinea-subjects  lod  tno 
gulueii  subjects  in  theology,  aocordlag  to  tough- 
ness T  And  then,  oh  !  the  horror,  if  ^  taj 
means  several  oopie*  of  the  Litht^m  ihie  iVioii- 
ical  were  to  get  into  the  nmedialriot^r    ariih  I 
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From  The  Examiner. 
LaRD  CLYDE. 
In  an  admirable  notice  the  Times  obfiervee 
of  Lord  Clyde,  that  he  was  *'a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  sterling  quali- 
ties of  head  and  heart  may  win  their  way 
even  in  the  ranks  of  the  British  army."  lie 
bej]5nn  the  world  with  nothing,  and  ended  it 
with  everything  that  a  soldier  could  desire — 
fame,  rank,  fortune.  But  for  half  a  century 
he  1  ad  ti>  fight  the  battle  of  life  with  many 
vi'jisjjitudes,  and  not  without  passages  of  hard 
diseouragement.  His  fortunes  had  threegreat 
stages — India,  and  the  Sikh  war,  in  which  he 
signally  distinguished  himself;  the  Crimean 
war;  and  the  suppression  of  the  Sepoy  mu- 
tiny. With  the  exception  of  the  last,  these 
were  all  ascending  steps,  upon  which  he  had 
to  pause,  and  fe(;l  the  sting  of  neglect,  lie 
knew  what  he  was  fit  for,  and  the  army  and 
the  public  knew  what  he  was  fit  for ;  but  an 
officer  with  not  a  tithe  of  his  merit  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  connnand  in  the  Crimea.  Peace 
brought  Sir  Colin  Campbell  home  little 
pleased  with  the  dispensations  of  the  Horse 
Guards.  The  public,  however,  indemnified 
him  for  the  injustice  of  which  he  had  to  com- 
plain, and  the  Commander  of  the  Ilighland 
Brigade,  the  tiiin  red  line  at  Balaklava,  was 
the  iM)pular  favorite.  IJ's  picture  was  in 
every  print-shop  window  ^  his  biography,  far 
less  truthful,  in  every  journal.  Tlje  Indian 
mutiny  broke  out,  and  it  was  a  difficulty  not 
to  l>e  trifled  with.  An  empire  was  at  stake, 
and  it  would  have  been  treason  to  have  chosen 
any  but  the  best  man  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  mutineers.  There  was,  indeed, 
on  this  occasion  no  sco|)e  for  the  partialities, 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  a  command  of  so 
much  risk,  difiiciilty,  and  responsibility  was 
little  coveted.  Tlie  ofler  was  made  to  Sir 
Colin  Camp^H'U,  and  promptly  accepted.  He 
was  asked  what  time  he  would  require  to 
settle  his  afliiirs  and  make  his  preixi  rat  ions. 
lie  answered  drily,  that  he  had  no  afiairs  to 
settle,  no  preparations  to  make,  and  that  in 
twenty-four  hours  he  sliould  be  ready  to  start. 
Uow  he  succeediHl  in  his  work  is  matter  of 
history.  It  was  like  a  well-played  game  of 
chess,  with  not  a  move  thrown  away.  There 
was  no  precipitation,  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  consummate  caution,  but  the  move- 
ments were  all  going  on  in  close  combination 
to  one  aim.  The  whole  was  so  steadily  and 
sorely  cooduoted,  that  the  result  came  as  in  | 


certain  order  of  things,  and  without  iciat. 
The  service  was  perhaps  the  greatest  ever 
rendered,  not  only  as  it  retained  the  Indian 
Empire,  but  as  it  restored  the  military  pres- 
tige  of  England,  which  had  waned  in  the 
Crimean  disasters.  The  world  saw  with  equal 
astonishment  and  admiration  what  could  l)e 
done  by  a  small  army  of  Englishmen  under 
skilful  command,  at  odds  of  one  to  ten,  or 
more.  Campbell  came  home  to  enjoy  his 
well-earned  honors,  and  repose ;  but  upon 
the  Trent  affair,  when  war  seemed  probable, 
and  anxiety  was  felt  about  Canada,  every  eye 
was  turned  to  Lord  Clyde.  He  was  ready,  if 
wanted.  He  had  no  wish  for  more  work,  but 
duty  was  paramount  to  all  personal  consid- 
erations. He  named,  however,  officers  he 
thought  as  fit,  or,  in  his  modesty,  fitter  than 
himself,  age  taken  into  account.  Not  that 
he  seemed  old  at  that  time,  nor  within  • 
few  weeks  of  his  illness,  and  from  his  neat, 
compact  build,  good  constitution,  and  abste- 
meous  habits,  a  long,  green  old  age  might 
have  been  expected.  His  unfailing  cheerful- 
ness seemed  also  both  sign  and  consequence 
of  a  good  substratum  of  constitution. 

"We  do  not  expect  Lord  Clyde  to  be  classed 
with  the  men  of  extraordinary  military  gen- 
ius, but  ho  knew  his  business  well,  and  had 
always  remarkable  self-possession  and  calm 
command  of  all  resources.  But  yet  he  was 
not  a  man  of  routine,  not  one  unreasoningly 
to  follow  precedent.  For  instance,  at  Bala- 
klava, when  threatened  with  a  charge  of 
Russian  cavalry,  he  kept  his  brigade  in  line, 
and  declared  he  never  contemplated  forming 
a  square,  which  he  thought  a  bad  manoeuvre. 
All  he  intended,  if  charged,  was  to  throw 
back  the  two  flank  companies,  en  pottnev,  as 
the  French  phrase  it,  or  inclining  to  tl!at  po- 
sition. 

(lood  sense  and  simplicity  were  tiie  charae- 
teristios  of  Lord  Clyde.  There  was  no  fold 
in  iiim,  nor  anything  artificial.  It  was  etisy 
to  see  in  him  that  he  could  be  strongly  moved, 
and  that  under  habitual  placidity  was  a  tem- 
per which,  provoked,  would  show  itself  very 
storm ily  to  an  offender ;  but  his  usual  car- 
riage was  all  gentleness,  and  never  was  a  dis- 
position more  genial.  His  modesty  was  a 
charm,  yet  sometimes  the  distress  it  gave  him 
bordered  on  the  ludicrous.  He  honestly  liked 
the  consciousness  that  he  had  earned  honors 
and  popularity,  that  he  had  done  the  state 
service,  and  they  know  it,  but  was  cztrcmelj 
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aneasj  under  any  sort  of  glorification.  Lion- 
ization  was  torment  to  bim,  and  his  delight 
at  escape  from  the  hunters  was  most  enviable. 
To  do  had  been  the  business  of  his  life,  and 
the  man  of  action  was  out  of  his  element  when 
called  upon  to  be  the  man  of  speech,  or  to  sit 
attentive  to  his  own  applause.  Though  aji^ainst 
the  grain,  he  could,  however,  always  acquit 
himself  suitably  upon  public  occasions,  and 
indeed  a  more  finished  gentleman  of  the  sol- 
dierly caste  could  not  be  imagined.  Like 
Scott's  Marmion, — 

**  In  courts,  no  carpet-knight  more  trim, 
In  camps  a  leader  sage." 

No  one  meeting  him  without  knowing  him 
would  ever  have  divined  him  to  be  a  great 
man,  but  a  kind  and  good  one  would  have 
been  revealed  to  the  least  observant,  lie 
could  hardly  be  said  to  bear  his  faculties 
meekly,  so  thoroughly  did  he  put  by  self  as 
not  interesting  him,  much  as  it  might  interest 
others.  His  friendships  were  very  warm, 
and  the  feeling  his  genial  nature  inspired, 
even  upon  short  acquaintance,  was  one  of 
affection,  for  he  wore  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve.  We  cannot  conclude  better  than  by 
copying  from  the  Times  a  passage  of  beauti- 
ful truth  and  wisdom,  reminding  us  indeed 
of  the  Agricola  of  Tacitus,  but  not  in  any 
borrowed  spirit. 

*<  Such  a  life,  so  simple,  su  true,  so  inde- 
pendent of  artificia  land  even  of  all  extmor- 
dinary  advantages,  is  more  honorable  than 
more  brilliant  and  less  steady  careers,  and  has 
a  far  higher  value  to  Englishmen.  This  coun- 
try has  never  been  wanting  in  men  of  great 
genius  at  critical  periods  of  its  history,  and 
our  great  names  may  match  with  those  of  any 
country  and  any  time  ;  but  our  greatness  as  a 
nation  is  due  more  to  the  steady  ability  and  true 
integrity  which  are  spread  so  larrjely  amony  all 
classes  than  to  the  power  of  extraordinary  and 
occasional  genius.  The  qualities  which  in 
a  superior  degree  raised  Lord  Clyde  to  his 
high  position  are  those  which  have  been  al- 
ways most  highly  valued  by  Englishmen,  and 
which  "every  one  in  his  degree  may  imitate.  He 
has  been  taken  away  too  soon  for  his  own 
honor  and  for  our  good,  but  he  has  lived  long 
enough  to  illustrate  a  noble  principle,  and  to 
give  an  example  of  duty,  truth,  and  modest 
worth,  which  Englishmen  will  not  willingly 
forget.  His  memory  will  long  be  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  his  friends,  and  wnen  those  who 
knew  him  have  themselves  passed  away  it 
will  be  cherished  in  the  grateful  and  afl^ 
iionate  heart  of  his  country." 


THE  STORY  OP  LORD  CLYDFS  CAREER. 

Lord  Clyde  died  at  Chatham  on  the  14ih 
of  this  month,  England's  foremost  soldier. 
Colin  Campbell  was  bom  in  1792,  and,  bad  he 
lived  till  the  20th  of  October,  would  have 
completed  his  seventy-first  year.  His  parents 
were  both  natives  of  the  island  of  Islay,  and 
his  birth  in  Glasgow,  with  which  place  they 
had  ifo  coftnection  then,  was  accidental.  By 
his  mother^s  side  he  was  descended  from  a 
common  ancestor  of  the  present  flarls  of  Caw- 
dor, Sir  James  Campbell  of  Calder,  a  nephew 
of  the  then  Earls  of  Argyle,  to  whom  Ihe 
Crown  had  granted  the  island  of  Islay,  on  its 
forfeiture  by  the  turbulent  Macdonalds.  Hn 
father  was  of  humbler  origin,  but  worthy  of 
all  respect  for  a  blameless  and  pious  life,  pro- 
longed to  the  great  age  of  ninety-two. 

The  future  Peer  and  Field-Marshal  received 
the  first  rudiments  of  education  at  Glasgow, 
but  at  ten  years  of  age  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  his  maternal  uncle,  the  late  Colonel 
John  Campbell,  who  in  due  time  placed  him 
in  an  academy  at  Gosport,  and  obtained  for 
him  an  ensign's  commission  in  a  marching 
regiment.  With  the  exception  of  that  uncle 
— himself  a  man  of  small  influence — he  never 
had  a  patron  ;  and  of  Colin  Campbell,  if  of 
any  man,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  ho  was 
the  sole  builder  of  his  own  fortune.  For  fifty- 
six  years  Lord  Clycle  served  his  country,  faith- 
fully and  well,  in  every  climate  of  its  wide 
domain.  Before  he  had  yet  completed  his 
sixteenth  year  he  had  fought  at  Vimiero, — 
had  l)cen  with  the  advance  and  retreat  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  and  served  and  suffered  at 
Walcheren.  In  1811  he  was  present  in  the 
battle  of  Barossa,  and  next  year  at  the  sieges 
and  defence  of  Tariffa  and  Tarragona.  In 
1813  he  was  present  at  the  crowning  battle 
of  Vittoria.  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  the  future 
Lord  Lynedoch,  had  marked  Lieutenant 
Campbell  at  Bcrossa  as  an  intrepid  and  skil- 
ful officer,  and  had  proffered  his  services  for 
his  advancement,  should  an  opportunity  pre- 
sent itself.  Colin  Campbell  thought  the  op* 
portunity  had  come  when  the  breach  of  St. 
Selxistian  was  to  be  stormed  ;  he  volunteered 
his  services  to  lead  a  column,  and  they  wen 
accepted.  The  column  consisted  of  picked 
men  from  the  Light  Infantry  companies  of 
the  army.  Our  greatest  military  histories 
thue  describes  the  young  lieu  tenant  *s  eon- 
duct  at  the  critical  moment.  *  *  It  viras  in  vain 
that  Lieutenant  Campbell,  breaking  throng^ 
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the  tamultuous  crowd  with  the  surTivora  of 
his  chosen  detachment,  mourited  the  ruins ; 
twice  he  assaulted  ;  twice  bo  was  wounded, 
and  all  around  him  dead."  Out  of  the  lead- 
ing section  of  twentj-one,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, every  man  was  killed  or  wounded. 
For  this  gallant  deed  he  received  the  honor- 
ary rank  of  brevet  captain,  but  no  further 
promotion  for  twelve  years. 

In  1814  a  portion  of  the  army  of  Spain 
proceeded  to  America,  where  Captain  Camp- 
bell was  present  at  the  capture  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  defeat  of  New  Orleans.  From 
America  he  pnjceedcd  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  there  served  for  seven  years,  always  with- 
in six  degrees  of  the  equator.  lie  did  not  ob- 
tain his  majority  until  1825,  nor  his  lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy until  1832,  when  ho  had 
served  twenty-four  years,  and  was  forty  years 
of  age.  Every  step  was  by  purchase  with 
borrowed  money,  every  farthing  of  which  he 
bad  the  happiness  to  live  and  repay.  In  1842 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Camplxjll  proceeded  to 
China,  and  was  present  during  the  whole  of 
our  first  war  witli  the  Empire.  From  China 
he  went  to  India,  and  in  both  those  countries 
served  for  the  long  period  of  thirteen  years, 
in  India  he  was  present  in  the  battles  of  Ram- 
nuggur.  Chill ianwallah,  and  Goojerat,  in  the 
second  of  which,  the  hardest  fought,  his  bri- 
gade took  the  most  distinguished  part.  In 
1851  and  1852  he  commanded  a  force  against 
the  frontier  border  tribes,  men  as  warlike, 
turbulent,  and  predatory,  as  thoso  highland 
Catterans  who  may,  perchance,  have  counted 
among  their  numlKTS  his  own  distant  fore- 
iktbers.  lie  repelled,  suixlued,  and  paqified 
these  robbers,  who  l:ad  been  troublesome  to 
Alexander  and  defied  Timur. 

In  1854  he  went  to  the  Crimea,  in  com- 
mand first  of  a  bri;;adc  and  ultimately  of  a 
division.  At  the  Alma  his  brigade  suffered 
the  least  and  did  the  most  in  that  bravely 
fou|;ht  but  disorderly  and  sanguinary  battle. 
Of  the  repulse  of  the  Russian  cavalry  charge 
at  Balaklava  he  made  little  account ;  it  was, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  a  mere  feint 
at  a  charge.  After  the  repulse  of  the  attack 
on  the  Kedan,  he  was  appointed  to  command 
a  second  assault  on  the  day  following,  but  the 
retreat  of  the  Russians  made  it  unnecessary. 
Aaked  if  he  thought  he  would  have  taken  the 
Redan,  his  reply  was,  **  Certainly,  if  not 
knocked  over.''  **  But  in  such  cases,'*  be 
added,  **  jou  moat  not  onlj  order  the  column 


to  advance  to  the  assault,  but  you  must  head 
them  in  person,  and  they  will  surely  follow.'' 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Raglan,  an  untried 
general  was  sent  from  home  to  succeed  him, 
and  he  retiring,  the  chief  command  was  given 
to  an  officer  brought  up  in  the  **  Guards," 
who  had  never  seen  a  shot  fired  in  earnest, 
who  was  yet  in  the  nursery  when  the  man  he 
superseded  entered  the  army,  and  whose  first 
commission  dates  eight  years  after  Lieutenant 
Campbell  bad  led  his  forlorn  hope  up  the 
breach  of  St.  Sebastian.  The  supersession 
was  even  aggravated  by  an  order  to  repair  to 
Malta  to  drill  recruits  for  the  Crimean  army. 
This  was  more  than  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
battles  and  of  eight  and  forty  years'  service 
could  bear,  and  he  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  return  home. 

Shortly  after,  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoy 
army,  and,  in  a  word,  the  great  Indian  re- 
bellion broke  out.  There  was  real  danger, 
and  the  Indian  commander-in-chief  was  dead. 
It  was  not  a  time  for  holiday  generals,  and 
the  public  voice  called  for  the  employment  of 
Colin  Campbell.  The  Government  listened 
to  it,  and  among  the  foremost  to  mark  the 
right  man  was  the  present  commander-in- 
chief,  who  from  the  first  moment  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Campbell  had  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  his  merits.  In  four  and  twenty 
hours  after  his  appointment  the  hardy  veteran 
of  sixty-six  started  to  quell  the  Indian  rebel- 
lion, and  in  less  than  two  years'  time  his  task 
was  accomplished,  while  he  greatly  contrib- 
uted 4o  that  revolution  and  reform  of  our  in- 
stitutions which  for  a  long  time  will  assure 
the  stability  of  our  Indian  dominions. 

In  his  Indian  campaign  the  man  of  impulse 
and  of  quick  decision  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  was  charged  with  over-cautious  strat- 
egy. This  simply  signifies  that  with  rebel- 
lion spread  over  a  vast  field  he  acted  with  de- 
liberation and  wisdom,  and  ever  made  sure 
Ijcfore  he  struck.  The  complete  answer  to 
the  charge  is  that  he  succeeded  in  all  bis  op- 
enitions,  and  never  lost  a  detachment  or  a 
^  post.  He  had  to  direct  the  manoeuvres  of 
three  different  armies,  besides  minor  detach- 
ments, and  he  succeeded  everywhere.  The 
relief  of  the  garrison  of  Lucknow,  which 
neither  llavelock  nor  Outram  had  the  power 
to  accomplish,  was  the  action  which  seems  to 
have  given  himself  most  satisfaction ;  and  we 
may  judge  of  the  impression  which  it  made 
on  him  from  the  fact  that  in  the  occasional 
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deliriums  of  bis  last  illness  he  was  frequently 
heard  to  mutter,  **  See  that  the  women  and 
children  are  safe."  It  was  in  action  that  he 
showed  to  most  advantage.  The  sound  of  the 
first  cannon  calmed  him  down,  and  in  the 
battle  his  presence  of  mind  was  admirable. 
His  coup  d'ceil  was  perfect ;  he  quickly  saw 
the  weak  point  of  his  enemy,  and  struck  home. 
He  knew  the  common  soldier  thoroughly, — 
was  careful  about  his  health,  his  wants,  and 
his  comforts  ;  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
but  very  far  removed  from  being  the  pesti- 
lent coxcomb  called  a  martinet.  The  soldiers 
would  have  followed  any  whoi*e — in  assaulting 
the  Redan,  hud  he  led  them  on,  as  they  did 
in  assaulting  the  breach  of  St.  Sebastian. 
Even  as  commander-in-chief  he  could  not  al- 
ways curb  hirt  natural  impetuosity,  for  when 
a  breach  or  rather  a  hole  was  made  in  the 
wall  of  one  of  the  fortified  gardens  of  Luck- 
now  by  Peel  and  his  sailors,  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell was  one  of  the  first  who  entered  it.  lie 
was,  indeed,  a  true  soldier,  and  his  Indian 
commander.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  justly  and 
graphically  described  him  when  he  called  him 
**  war-born  Colin  Campbell." 

Whether  he  had  abilities  equal  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  great  army  is  what  cannot  be 
proved,  since  he  never  commanded  one,  for 
the  Indian  army  under  him  never  exceeded 
30,000  men.  Talent,  indeed,  equal  to  the 
manoeuvring  of  a  great  army  in  the  presence 
of  an  equal  enemy  must  be  as  rare  as  the  gen- 
ius of  a  great  poet  or  a  great  painter,  for  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to  have  gitcn  it 
as  his  opinion  that  among  Napoleon's  famed 
marshals  there  was  but  one,  Massena,  equal 
to  the  undertaking.  Lord  Clyde  used  to  say 
that  he  knew  but  two  of  his  contemporaries 
who  reached  the  standard,  and  these  were  Sir 
Charles  Napier  and  Sir  Benjamin  D' Urban. 
Among  Indian  generals  he  had  but  three 
equals,  Clive,  Coote,  and  Ochterlony,  and  but 
one  superior,  Wellington. 

In  private  life  the  manners  of  Lord  Clyde 
were  simple  and  unostentatious, — respectful 


but  independent  with  bb  superiors,  and  cor- 
dial and  conciliating  with  his  equals  and  in- 
feriors. No  man  was  ever  less  changed  bj 
elevation,  for  the  manners  and  demeauOTof 
the  Held-marshal  and  peer  difiered  in  no  re- 
spect from  those  of  the  subaltern  and  brevet 
captain.  ^  His  friendships  were  warm  and  en- 
during, and  his  enmities,  few  in  number,  bore 
something  of  the  same  character.  Towards 
all  women.  Lord  Clyde's  demeanor  was  chiv- 
alrously respectful  and  he  was  a  great  &yor- 
ite. 

When,  full  of  indignation  for  his  supereech 
sion  in  the  Crimea,  he  refused  all  -entreaty  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  even  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  return,  he  yielded  at  once 
when  bidden  by  the  queen.  His  answer  was, 
**  If  your  majesty  desires  me  to  shoulder  a 
musket,  I  will  obey."  He  would  not  have 
used  these  words  to  a  male  sovereign. 

In  person  Lord  Clyde  was  of  middle  stature 
— of  a  light  well-knit  frame,  capable  of  sustain- 
ing great  fatigue,  and  he  might  have  lived 
many  years  but  for  the  insidious  local  malady 
that  undermined  his  otherwise  vigorous  con- 
stitution. That  malady  was  what  is  techni- 
cally called  angina  pectoris,  with  very  great 
enlargement  of  the  heart,  the  most  distress- 
ing and  the  fatal  symptom  in  his  case  being 
congestion  of  the  lungH.  Lord  Clyde  will  not 
dio  rich,  although  he  received  Indian  pay  for 
sixteen  years,  three  of  tliem  as  commander- 
in-chief  at  £10,000  a  year.  The  emoluments 
of  his  regiments,  and  his  pension  of  £2,000  a 
year  on  the  Indian  revenue,  expire  with  him- 
self. His  sole  heir  is  an  only  sister,  his  jun- 
ior by  two  years,  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished woman,  of  pre-eminent  good  sense. 

So  ended  the  life  of  the  boy  who  began  life 
without  friends,  but  in  the  course  of  it  made 
many,  and  who  by  force  of  native  talent,  by 
devotion  to  his  profession,  honor  and  probity, 
became  a  peer  and  a  field-marshal,  and  whoee 
remains,  by  the  desire  of  Government,  rightly 
interpreting  the  feeling  of  the  nation,  will  be 
deposited  to-day  in  Westminister  Abbey. 
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From  The  Satordaj  ReTiew. 
RESERVE. 

Reserve,  as  deootiDg  a  characteristic,  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  new  word.  Old 
writers  now  and  then  call  a  man  reserved, 
coupling  the  idea  with  policy  or  constitutional 
melancholy  ;  but  the  word  reserve,  as  mean- 
ing an  innate  quality  of  a  healthy  mind,  we 
do  not  meet  with.  In  fact,  there  was  not, 
in  other  days,  the  occasion  for  it  which  we 
find  among  ourselves.  Reserve  was  not  a 
national  quality,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  now, 
and  if  people  wanted  to  attribute  something 
of  the  kind  to  their  acquaintance,  they  com- 
monly expressed  their  meaning  by  harsher 
term — sour  perhaps,  morose,  sullen,  proud, 
lofty,  taciturn,  or  dissembling.  Or  the  ob- 
jectionable trait  was  summarily  set  down  to 
'Miumours,''  and  a  thickness  of  the  blood. 
That  a  man  should  lead  a  shut-up  life — 
should  deliberately  conceal  the  best  part  of 
himself,  his  more  intimate  and  individual 
sentiments,  from  the  society  of  which  he 
forms  a  part — and  that  this  habit  of  his 
should  affect  others  with  admiration,  and 
with  a  raised  and  excited  expectation,  does 
not  accord  with  the  \9ay  of  thinking  of  those 
less  fastidious  times  when  wits  talked  their 
very  best  in  coffee-houses  or  other  public 
resorts  and  were  very  willing  to  let  who 
would  hear  them.  There  was  little  of  what 
we  understiind  by  reserve  in  days  when  prob- 
ably every  one's  arena  for  bringing  out  what 
was  in  him  was  found  in  mixed  companies  or 
casual  intercourse,  not  in  the  close  feminine 
domestic  circle  of  modern  refinement,  nor  in 
the  habitual  exclusive  intercourse  of  one  or 
two  chosen  intimates  who  can  be  relied  upon 
for  understanding  every  turn  of  thought  and 
•bade  of  feeling. 

Whatever  our  fathers  did,  it  is  a  word  that 
we,  at  least,  could  ill  spare — "reserve"  ac- 
counts for  and  explains  so  many  things.  And 
yet  what  that  reserve  is  which  is  not  pride, 
nor  suUenncss,  nor  shyness,  nor  dulness,  nor 
melancholy,  nor  affectation,  but  a  thing  alto- 
gether apart  from  all  these,  is  not  so  easy  to 
define.  The  fir^t  social  example  of  the  quality 
that  occurs  to  us  is  the  poet  Gray,  and  it  is 
amusing  to  see  how  the  old  rough  frankness 
bristled  and  clashed  against  the  new  exclu- 
sive element.  It  is  very  little  to  Johnson's 
credit  that  he  did  not  admire  Gray*s  poetry, 
but  Johnson  was  a  conservative,  and  Gray 
was  in  all  things  a  precursor  and  innovator. 
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Thus,  he  started  the  popular  love  of  the  pic- 
turesque, and  is  the  first  solitary  tourist  on 
record.  He  wrote  poetry  that  men  vowed 
they  could  not  understand,  just  as  old-fash- 
ioned folks  do  now  by  In  Memoriam,  lie  set 
up  and  acted  on  a  new  theory  of  social  and 
literary  independence ;  and  be  was  reserved — 
reserved  in  the  new  heroic  way.  That  is,  he 
had  a  vast  number  of  contempts  and  antipa- 
thies, and  some  warm  friendships ;  he  mis- 
trusted mankind,  but  where  he  gave  his  con- 
fidence it  was  unlimited;  he  loved  but  one 
woman,  and  she  was  bis  mother,  but  this  love 
was  pathetic  and  exemplary  ;  and,  finally,  he 
shut  himself  up,  and  eschewed  general  society. 
This  was  not  the  character  to  suit  Johnson's 
Old- World  practice  or  principles,  and  he  sum- 
marily disposed  of  it  after  his  manner.  * '  Sir, 
he  was  a  dull  fellow — dull  in  company,  dull 
in  his  closet,  dull  every  way ;  he  was  dull  in 
a  new  way,  and  that  made  many  people  think 
him  great."  Now  the  poet,  in  bis  own  line, 
was  great,  and  to  his  intimates  was,  and  de- 
serve^  to  be,  pre-eminently  interesting ;  but 
we  believe  this  is  a  fair  enough  picture  of  hie 
actual  deportment  to  the  world  at  large.. 
And  reserve  is  dulness  to  the  majority  of 
those  who  come  in  contact  with  it — a  fact 
which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  prqss  at  a  time 
when  everybody  is  pleased  to  be  thought  re- 
served*, and  disowns  the  charge  with  the 
gentlest  disclaimer,  either  for  his  country  or 
himself.  There  is  a  reserve  merely  of  man- 
ner, of  which  we  will  only  say  that  it  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  but 
reserve  of  mind — the  attitude  of  holding  back 
what  is  most  distinctive  of  the  speaker,  and 
what  affects  him  nearest— disqualifies  a  man 
for  geneml  cheerful  companionship.  Not  that 
we  would  confound  reserve  with  dulness.  A 
practised  observer  dbtinguishes  the  two  be- 
fore a  word  is  spoken.  As  Bacon  says,  "  If  a 
man  be  thought  secret,  it  inviteth  discovery,'' 
which  dulness  never  does.  There  is  the  inter- 
est, for  those  who  care  for  such  things,  of  de- 
tecting the  real  man  through  the  veil  it  pleases 
him  to  wear.  The  character  most  liable  to 
reserve  has  high  and  attractive  points — it  has 
self-respect,  self-restraint,  sensitiveness,  and 
possibly  a  high  moral  standafd  and  a  correot 
taste  ;  but  the  reserve  itself,  if  not  an  innate 
fault,  is  yet  a  misfortune.  It  is  the  effect  of 
some  early  check,  neglect,  wounded  feeling, 
or  uncongenial  circumstances  when  the  char- 
acter began  to  form  iteelf.    And  it  reeulte  in 
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harm  ;  for  that  mast  he  a  narrowing,  harden- 
ing quality  which  keeps  a  man  always  on  the 
defensive,  and  suspicious  of  aggression,  and 
shuts  him  up  from  real,  equal,  open  inter- 
course with  tbe  greater  number  of  those  who 
fidl  in  his  way.  It  is  no  credit  to  a  man  that 
▼ery  few  people  know  him,  and  yet  it  is  con- 
stantly stated  by  his  friends  as  a  sort  of  dis- 
tinction separating  him  from  the  common 
herd,  who  lay  themselves  bare — thoughts, 
feelings,  emotions — at  tbe  mere  prompting 
of  the  occasion,  without  jealous  choice  of 
witnesses  or  care  for  a  fit  audience. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  a  sign  of  freedom 
from  egotism  that  a  man  never  speaks  of  him- 
self;  but  it  more  commonly  denotes  reserve, 
and  is,  in  truth,  one  of  its  most  repelling  char- 
acteristics. Reserve  is  compatible  with  great 
freedom  and  fluency  of  speech  on  those  sub- 
jects wh ich  are  public  property.  Indeed ,  men 
who  are  conscious  that  they  held  an  impreg- 
nable position  are  often  very  ready  on  common 
topics,  and  may  even  conceal  from  the  un- 
observant that  there  is  a  part  of  themselves 
which  no  eye  is  ever  permitted  to  pry  into. 
But  this  sort  of  talk  in  the  long  run,  is  un- 
satisfactory— it  wants  the  savor  of  candor  and 
true  sincerity.  The  reserved  and  the  open  are 
not  even  here  on  a  level,  for  there  is  no  sub- 
ject so  removed  from  personal  interests  and 
regards  as  not  to  suffer  in  the  handling 
from  this  watchful  jealousy  lest  the  gen- 
eral should  touch  on  the  private  and  individ- 
ual. Whatever  a  man  is,  however  attractive 
his  powers  or  qualities,  if  he  persistently 
shuns  personal  confidences  where  it  would  be 
natural  to  make  them,  it  is  wise  to  accept  the 
reticence  as  a  sigh  of  mistrust.  Acquaintance 
here  will  not  ripen  into  friendship.  All  peo- 
ple talk  of  themselves  to  somebody,  and  it  is, 
in  fact,  an  especial  luxury  to  the  reserved 
class,  from  their  self-inverted,  self-conscious 
habit  of  mind.  This  sometimes  impels  them 
to  strange  confidences.  A  man  of  rigid  re- 
serve will  tell  a.  stranger  things  about  him- 
self which  he  has  hid  from  friend  and  wife 
and  child ;  and  this  either  from  a  grud-nn"' 
mistrust  of  those  near  him — lest  the  barrier, 
once  broken  down,  should  never  be  raised 
again— or  because  he  can  talk  of  things  the 
most  intimate  and  close  to  him  if  secure  from 
\he  free,  bold  touch  of  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion. Thus  it  is  that  confiding,  cordial  na- 
tures are  oflen  invaded  with  something  like  a 
pang,  as  at  kindnett  repelled  and  interest 
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slighted,  when  they  find  that  their  reBerved 
friend  has  been  revealing  his  inner  nature  to 
a  chance  tsClkative  stranger,  which  he  baa 
withheld  from  them  through  long  Beeming 
intimacy,  interchange  of  kind  offices,  and 
tried  fidelity.  In  fact,  when  frank  and 
friendly  people  call  a  man  reserved,  it  com- 
monly means  some  personal  ezperienoe  of  this 
sort. 

It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  not  to  be  flattered 
by  anything  like  exclusive  regard.  We  are 
all  so  far  selfish  as  to  prize  a  thing  the  more 
fbr  its  being,  in  some  particular  sense,  oar 
own  ; — 

**  And  what  alone  did  all  the  rest  surpass. 
The  sweet  possession  of  the  fairy  place  ; 
Single,  and  conscious  to  myself  alone 
Of  pleasures  to  the  excluded  world  unknown." 

And  here,  no  doubt,  lies  much  of  the  charm 
of  reserve — it  points  to  something  which  may 
become  an  exclusive  possession .  Nor  do  some 
persons  care  how  narrow  is  the  outlet  for 
sensibility  and  enthusiasm,  so  that  it  flov?s 
freely  for  them.  If  a  man  does  not  open  his 
heart  to  many  people,  he  is  too  readily  as- 
sumed to  be  capable  of  a  particular  efiUsion 
and  intensity  of  trust  in  a  chosen  few.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  nothing  really  needs 
such  constant  practice  as  the  affections.  A 
man  does  not  feel  a  bit  the  stronger  for  feel- 
ing rarely ;  and  wo  would  go  further,  and 
say  that  the  man  who  resolutely  controls  all 
expression  of  feeling  controls  something  more 
than  expression — he  keeps  down  the  thing  it- 
self. An  exclusive  manner  cannot  be  main- 
tained without  a  certain  cast  of  sentiment 
towards  the  persons  against  whom  this  guard 
is  kept.  The  outside  does  not  belie  the  heart, 
as  is  fondly  supposed;  it  more  commonly 
understates  tlic  real  condition  of  affdirs.  And 
yet,  because  all  silence  and  reticence  have  an 
air  of  mystery,  wo  often  see  the  frank,  genial 
nature  which,  like  the  green  fields,  bears  its 
wealth  visible  to  all  eyes,  disregarded  for  one 
of  these  supposed  mines  of  treasure,  and  cen- 
tres of  hidden  fire.  It  is  woman's  weakness 
especially  to  be  caught  by  the  romance  of  a 
stern ,  inaccessible  nature,  accessible  to  her  and 
to  her  alone — more  particularly  if  she  be  of 
the  jealous  temper  which  grudges  sharers  in 
its  privileges,  lleserve  gives  great  occasion 
for  her  particular  talent  of  practical  physiog- 
nomy. If  the  countenance  is  impenetrable, 
then 

*<  Cahn  pleasures  thsre  sbide,  m^iestio  pains  ;" 
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if  rigid,  she  can  detect  lightning  flashes  of 
feeling ;  if  it  is  mobile,  and  subject  to  transi- 
tions and  rapid  fluctuations  of  expression,  it 
is  like  a  map  of  a  country  of  which  she  alone 
has  the  key.     What  depths  of  tenderness, 
humanity,  and  intellect  will  she  not  attribute 
to  eyes  tliat  kindle  while  the  tongue  is  mute, 
to  a  brow  that  contracts  under  unexpressed 
thought,  and  to  lips  that  pass  from  stern  to 
sweet  under  restrained  impulses !  I^t  mere 
sensitiveness — sensitiveness  that  never  ^ets 
wholly  away  from  self,  never  quite  loses  it- 
self in  others — may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stimulating  exterior.     The  shyness  of  pride, 
the  horror  of  self-betrayal,  the  fear  of  ridi- 
cule, or  the  intense  enjoymept  and  apprecia- 
tion of  being  understood,  are  all  very  tell-tale 
emotions,  and  can    dispense  with    speech. 
Where  reserve  is  a  strong  characteristic,  even 
thoughts  of  universal  kindliness  are  no  habit- 
ual occupation  of  heart  or  intellect ;  though 
the  want  may  be  more  than  atoned  for  to  the 
I'avored  few  by  a  warm  partiality  of  prefer- 
ence, confiding  dependence,  and  depth  of  per- 
sonal regard.     Where  there  is  this  harmony, 
let  the  union  be  as  close  and  as  exclusive  as  it 
will.     Reserve  is  an  element  of  strength,  and 
has  its  work  to  do  in  the  world  as  a  check  on 
babbling  sentiment  and  on  the  weak  efiusions 
of  shallow  or  boisterous  natures.     We  do 
not  care  to  have  everybody  diffusively  and 
expansively  benevolent.     What  we  resent  is 
the  waste  that  is  sometimes  observable  of  an 
honest  regard — a  confidence  on  one  side,  with 
cfibrtfl  to  please  that  are  not,  and  never  will 
be,  returned.     We  find  something  lowering 
in  some  people^s  humble  attcndence  on  tem- 
pers of  this  nature — in  their  waiting  and 
watching  for  chance   crumbs  of  sympathy. 
There  is  always  a  time  when  these  unrequited 
endeavors  should  cease.     Sympathy  and  con- 
fidence should  be  mutual,  or  they  should  tone 
down  to  a  lower  level.     A  lover  was  once  re- 
fused, at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  on  the 
ground  of  insufficient  acquaintance.     It  is 
wise  in  friend  as  well  as  suitor  to  give  up  the 
hope  of  occupying  any  large  place  in  the  mind 
which  has  had  ample  opportunities  of  know- 
ing all  the  good  that  is  in  him,  aod  yet  has 
not  availed  itself  of  them. 

A  certain  set  of  strong  qualities  can  hardly 
be  foand  in  man  without  the  oounterbal- 
ftnce  of  contempt  and  disdain.  Being  free 
from  a  particular  class  of  temptatioDS,  people 
despise  tboae  iHio  are  sobjeci  to  them.  Above 
ally  the  power  of  nienoe  is  one  to  be  proad 
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of,  both  for  the  snares  and  dangers  from 
which  it  saves,  and  the  prestige  which  it  wins. 
All  reserved  people  have  mistrust  of  others. 
Most  of  them  undervalue  the  discretion  or  r^ 
finement  of  those  among  whom  they  live.  It 
is  almost  necessarily  a  supercilious  habit  of 
mind,  and  this  is  apparent  whenever  a  maa 
of  reserved  temper  will  talk  frankly  of  liis 
reserve.  Ue  owns  that  the  mass  of  mankind 
are  beyond — which  means  beneath — his  sym- 
pathy. He  will  confess  to  being  hopeless — 
which,  again,  means  careless— of  their  re- 
gard. There  may,  indeed,  be  the  appearance 
of  reserve  from  opposite  causes — from  the  mere 
want  of  a  sense  of  individuality.  Some  peo- 
ple have  no  privacy  because  their  own  nature 
never  occu  pies  them .  They  cannot  be  brought 
to  talk  about  themselves  or  to  make  confi- 
dences, from  mere  ignorance  of  the  subject. 
Their  fault  is  an  intellectual  one,  and  the 
less  need  be  said  about  them  because  they  are 
essentially  dry  and  uninteresting.  Nobody 
cares  much  what  they  may  have  to  say  on  any 
topic,  and  their  reserve  is  what  only  the  more 
philanthropic  would  seek  to  break  through. 

Shyness  and  reserve  are  so  often  alike  in 
their  eficcts  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  are 
constantly  confounded.  Shyness,  under  a 
composed  exterior,  looks  like  reserve;  and 
reserve,  where  people  judge  only  by  manner, 
oflen  passes  for  shyness.  But  the  likeness  is 
only  superficial.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish, 
where  there  is  opportunity  for  observation, 
the  painful  shrinking  and  recoil  which  puts 
Shyness  at  a  distance,  from  the  arm's-length 
attitude  of  resistance  by  which  Reserve  holds 
the  world  at  bay.  Genuine  shyness  must 
be  some  compound  of  fear,  self-conscious- 
ness, and  inexperience.  It  implies  an  acute 
sense  of  bareness  and  exposure,  which  inter- 
course with  the  world  will  certainly  modify* 
What  reserve  is,  we  have  not  arrived  at ;  but 
it  is  a  quality,  when  once  implanted,  which 
custom  and  society  will  rather  increase  than 
wear  out.  It  is  felt  to  be  a  power  and  a  pro- 
tection, and  is  cherished  as  an  armor  of  de- 
fence ;  and  so  it  is,  but  it  is  also  an  admission 
of  weakness  and  an  evidence  of  defect.  With 
all  respect,  and  liking,  too,  for  our  reserved 
friends,  and  for  the  impressive  appearance 
which  a  well-guarded  reserve  makes  in  the 
world,  we  yet  submit  that  the  strongest  minds 
— the  most  vigorous,  comprehensive,  prudent, 
and  far-seeing,  the  natures  most  to  be  relied 
upon,  most  influenyal,  and  most  thoroaghlj 
lovable— ais  essentialij  unreserved. 
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From  MaomillAn's  Magaiino. 
MT  FIRST  GLAOIER  PASS. 
HAD  engaged  mjoelf,  somewhat  unwill- 
ingly— for  I  am  not  of  a  roving  diapoBition — 
to  accompany  my  cousin,  William  Jones,  and 
a  friend  in  a  tour  among  the  Alps  last  season. 
William  is  an  indefatigable  climber",  and  makes 
it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  scale  some  hith- 
erto-untrodden peak  every  year,  for  no  earthly 
reason  that  I  can  see,  except  that  no  one  has 
ever  been  there  before,  or  is  likely  to  go  again . 
He  bad  often  tried  without  success  to  induce 
me  to  accompany  him  ;  and  at  last  I  thought 
that,  as  Goethe  placed  himself  under  fire  in 
order  to  experience  what  the  battle-fever  was 
like,  I  might  as  well  scale  the  Alps  to  put 
myself  in  sympathy  with  the  mountain-ma- 
niacs. 

I  could  not  start  with  my  friends,  as  I  was 
engaged  to  play  in  a  cricket  match  with  the 
gentlemen  of  my  county  against  those  of 
Wessex,  which  I  am  happy  to  say  we  won  ; 
and  it  was  only  by  travelling  day  and  night 
that  I  managed  to  keep  the  rendezvous  at  the 
little  village  of  Oberhbim,  in  the  Stein  thai. 
William  had  sent  mo  a  letter  of  advice  as  to 
the  things  I  should  take,  all  of  which  could 
be  carried  in  a  knapsack ;  but  as  I  did  not 
fancy  the  cheap  and  nasty  way  of  doing  busi- 
liess,  I  added  a  well-filled  portmanteau,  to  lie 
forwarded  from  place  to  place  as  convenience 
might  require.  In  his  letter  he  informed  me 
that  his  sister  Emily  was  engaged  to  join  a 
party  travelling  in  Switzerland,  and  that  we 
should  probably  fall  in  with  each  other.  This 
did  not  operate  to  deter  me,  as  I  had  once  be- 
fore found  her  a  very  agreeable  companion  on 
the  Rhine.  Without  any  adventure  worth 
recording,  but  nearly  knocked  up  by  my  hur- 
ried journey,  I  joined  my  friends  in  the  Stein- 
thal,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by  them.  I 
had  left  my  portmanteau  at  Interlachen, 
whence  I  thought  I  could  send  for  it  at  any 
time  when  I  knew  our  intended  route. 

It  seemed  that  William's  object  in  coming 
to  Oberheim  was  to  make  a  new  pass,  the 
summit  of  which  it  was  said  a  certain  cha- 
mois-hunter had  reached  from  theSennenthal, 
and  had  looked  down  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  Stein  thai.  lie  had  not  crossed  over,  and 
William  had  written  to  him  from  Paris  to 
meet  us,  that  we  might  try  the  pass  from  the 
Oberheim  side.  lie  did  this,  knowing  that, 
if  we  could  reach  the  summit,  the  desoeat 
into  the  Sennenthal  was  secure  ;  whereas,  if 


the  pass  had  been  attacked  from  the  side  al- 
ready known,  and  insurmountable  dlfllcaltiee 
had  been  met  with  on  the  descent,  a  night  on 
the  glacier,  if  nothing  worse,  might  haTebeen 
entailed  upon  us.  As  it  was,  our  retreat  was 
always  secure  should  we  fail  in  reaching  the 
summit. 

The  plan'  decided  on  was,  to  take  a  short 
walk  in  the  afternoon  to  a  chalet  at  the  foot 
of  the  glacier.  We  had  to  cross  and  sleep 
there,  so  as  to  be  as  near  our  work  as  possi- 
ble by  daylight  the  next  morning.  I  was  gldd 
to  find  that  we  had  not  to  carry  our  own  knap- 
sacks, as,  besides  a  Chamounix  guide  who  was 
travelling  with  William,  and  the  hunter,  we 
engaged  a  local  guide  to  take  us  as  tar  as  he 
knew  our  proposed  route,  and  afterwards  ac- 
company us  to  our  destination.  The  gentle- 
men were  to  carry  their  own  provisions. 
William  had  a  prejudice  against  wine  during 
a  walk,  and  persusided  us  each  to  take  a  bot- 
tle of  good  strong  tea  instead,  an  arrange- 
ment which  the  guides  did  not  consent  to 
adopt  for  themselves.  I  found  to  my  chagrin 
that  I  had  neglected  to  bring  a  veil  and  speo- 
tacles,  and  William  looked  grave  when  I  told 
him  so.  It  was  discovered,  however,  that  the 
landlord  of  the  inn  had  an  old  pair  of  specta- 
cles, of  which  one  glass  was  broken ;  his 
daughter  sewed  a  piece  of  black  cloth  over 
the  damaged  part,  so  that  both  my  eyes  should 
be  protected  from  the  glare  of  sun  and  snow, 
though  only  one  could  be  used  ;  and  a  sort  of 
mask  was  made  out  of  a  white  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, to  bo  tied  round  my  head  with  a 
string.  I  tried  on  these  articles  amid  much 
merriment  from  all  present,  and  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  man  with  a  white  face,  and 
one  green  and  one  black  eye,  both  of  enor- 
mous size.  I  pocketed  my  new  acquisitions, 
and  we  set  off  in  capital  spirits  for  the  chalet, 
a  walk  of  three  or  four  hours  only.  I  was 
not  by  any  means  satisfied  with  my  condition, 
as  railway  travelling  always  puts  me  out  of 
trim  ;  and  I  felt  that  I  should  have  to  do  my 
utmost  to  keep  up  with  my  companions  on 
the  morrow.  They  had  been  taking  their 
week's  training,  and  resting  comfortably  at 
night.  However,  I  had  helped  to  beat  the 
Wessex  men,  and  the  thought  of  this  consoled 
me  under  my  anticipated  difficulties.  We 
were  most  hospitably  received  by  the  people 
at  the  chalet,  and  were  enabled  to  keep  oar 
provisions  intact  for  the  morrow.  They  had 
very  UtUe  to  eat,  except  the  prodaots  of  milk : 
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a  little  flour,  and  some  black  bread  baked  the 
previous  autumn,  and  literally  as  hard  as  a 
stone,  was  all  the  farinaceous  food  they  pos- 
sessed ;  animal  food  was  quite  unobtainable. 
They  made  with  flour  and  milk  a  porridge 
which  they  called  brei,  and  this,  eaten  with 
nicdel,  a  kind  of  clotted  cream,  proved  to  be 
so  enticing  that  I  at  least  took  more  than  was 
good  for  me.  A  bowl  of  tea  and  some  brandy 
and  water  sent  us  to  bed,  on  some  hay  in  the 
bam,  in  a  comfortable  frame  of  body  and  mind, 
though  William,  maliciously  quoting  **  Peaks 
and  Pasties, '•'  reminded  me  that^what  seemed 
to  be  hay  was  prol)ably  a  mixture  of  hay  and 
fleas.  We  turned  in  before  sundown,  as  we 
had  to  be  up  at  three  in  the  morning.  I  was 
asleep  directly ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  minutes  when  I  was  awakened  by  the 
hundred  and  fifteen  cows  belonging  to  the  es- 
tablishment coming  home  for  the  night,  each 
with  an  enormous  bell  round  her  neck,  I  was 
undisturbed  till  the  guide  shook  me  and  told 
me  it  was  time  to  turn  out.  It  was  still  dark, 
and  wo  managed  as  well  as  we  oould  to  get  a 
wash  at  the  trough  outside.  I  had  not  shaved 
since  leaving  England,  and  had  hoped  for  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so  that  morning,  but 
found  it  impossible  under  the  circumstances. 
William  was  much  amused  at  the  idea  of  such 
a  thing,  and  prophesied  that  I  should  remain 
unshaven  during  my  whole  stay  in  Switzer- 
land— on  which  I  announced  my  intention  of 
shaving  the  very  next  day,  but  only  got  his 
usual  grunt  and  a  provoking  little  laugh  in 
reply.  We  made  an  excellent  breakfast  on 
boiled  milk,  with  some  of  the  white  bread  we 
had  brought  soaked  in  it.  The  weather  was 
glorious ;  and  we  set  out  at  a  moderate  pace, 
with  the  fii-st  streak  of  dawn,  and  in  the  high- 
est spirits. 

We  were  not  long  in  getting  to  the  glacier, 
which  poured  down  a  small  lateral  valley 
into  the  Steinthal.  As  we  turned  the  cor- 
ner the  sun  was  just  lighting  up  the  distant 
peaks  and  high  snows  over  which  our  course 
lay.  The  whole  pcene  was  so  glorious,  and 
so  much  beyond  what  I  had  expected,  that 
I  felt  that  one  sight  alone  would  have  been 
worth  the  hurried  journey  from  England, 
even  if  I  had  to  return  immediately ;  and  I 
looked  forward  to  my  month *s  rambling 
amid  such  scenes  with  the  liveliest  anticipa- 
tions. I  could  only  give  vent  to  my  feelings 
by  repeating  Dante's  magniiiceDt  description 
of  iiionuDg:^- 


**  Tempo  era  dal  principle  del  mattino  ; 
£  il  sol  montava  in  su  con  quelle  stelle 
Ch'eran  eon  lui,  quando  ramor  divino 
Mosse  da  prima  quelle  oose  belle.** 

My  excitement  caused  me  to  hasten  my 
pace,  for  which  I  vras  at  once  reproved  by 
William,  who  told  me  the  mountaineer's  step 
should  be  long,  slow,  and  lasting:  ^^Ohne 
Heist  Aind  ohne  Rast,**  as  the  Germans  say; 
^*  Doucement  et  toujours,^^  as  the  Freooh 
have  it. 

The  very  first  step-which  I  made  upon  tbe 
nioraine  at  the  foot  of  tbe  glacier  brought 
me  down  upon  my  nose,  to  my  great  surprise^ 
as  1  had  been  assured  that  the  glacier  ioe 
was  not  at  all  slippery,  and,  where  I  stepped 
upon  it,  it  was  entirely  covered  with  sand ; 
but  it  was  this  very  circumstance  whioh 
caused  my  fall,  as  the  sand  was  lying  ligb^y 
on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  preserving  it  from 
the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  which 
roughen  it  where  exposed.  The  sand,  when 
stepped  upon  carelessly,  slips  from  under  tbe 
foot,  so  that  the  inexperienced  traveller  is  m 
the  greatest  danger  of  falling  when  ho  thinks 
himself  most  secure.  I  had  not  been  long 
upon  the  ice,  before  William  perceived  that 
I  did  not  understand  the  management  of  my 
alpenstock,  as  I  placed  it  below  me  instead 
of  holding  it  across  my  body  with  the  point 
towards  the  slope  above,  and  leaning  my 
weight  upon  it.  He  showed  me  how  the 
slightest  slip  of  the  point,  when  it  was  be- 
low me,  made  it  worse  than  useless,  whereas 
when  I  held  it  towards  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
at  about  the  level  of  my  knee,  I  could  in* 
stantly,  in  case  of  a  slip,  obtain  a  fresh  sup- 
port by  leaning  bard  upon  the  point.  I 
soon  became  expert  enough  in  its  use,  and 
we  made  good,  steady  way  along  the  surface 
of  the  glacier,  which  at  first  had  no  very 
great  slope  or  wide  crevasses. 

We  soon,  however,  came  to  a  spot  where 
the  glacier  made  a  descent  over  some  steep 
rocks,  and  it  was  necessary  to  seek  a  passage 
round  the  difficulty.  I  was  filled  with  won- 
der at  the  magnificent  appearance  presented 
by  the  ice-fall :  enormous  blocks,  as  large  as 
houses  and  churches,  were  heaped  upon  each 
other  in  wild  confusion  ;  and,  whilst  I  gazed, 
one  toppled  over,  and  fell  in  ruin  with  a 
noise  like  a  battery  of  heavy  guns.  I  con- 
fess to  having  been  awed,  if  not  frightened, 
by  the  sight  and  sound;  but  they  only 
seemed  to  raise  my  companions'  spirits,  m 
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theygaye  a  simuItaneouB  shout  of  delight 
which  rang  cheerily  over  the  frozen  wastes ; 
and  William's  friend  treated  us  to  the  song 
of  the  hunter  in  **  Wilhelm  Tell,"  commenc- 
ing:— 

^'  Es  donnem-die  Hohen,  es  zittert  der  Steg.*' 

For  my  part  I  was  beginning  to  feel  very 
much  out  of  sorts,  which  I  attributed,  per- 
haps unjustly,  to  the  evil  qualities  of  the  se- 
ductive **  nicdel "  I  had  indulged  in  the  pre- 
vious evening.  I  felt,  however,  that  it  would 
never  do  to  give  in  to  my  uncomfortable 
feelings ;  and  just  then,  as  we  had  been  out 
four  hours,  and  a  stream  was  trickling  down 
the  rocks  on  our  left,  the  last  water  we  might 
get,  it  was  judged  as  well  to  halt  for  a  short 
time,  and  take  a  little  refreshment.  I  swal- 
lowed a  hard  boiled  egg  and  a  slice  of  bread 
and  butter,  for  which  I  had  but  little  appe- 
tite; and,  as  mj  friends  had  not  finished 
eating.  I  took  out  my  sketch-book,  and  was 
proceeding  to  transfer  some  of  the  glories 
before  me  to  paper,  when  William  caught 
sight  of  my  proceedings,  and  shouted  out, 
**  Hollo  !  what  are  you  about?  No  sketching 
allowed,  except  on  off-days.  Making  a  new 
pass  is  no  joke,  I  can  tell  you  ;  and  we  can't 
be  delayed  by  every  pretty  bit  you  may  take 
a  fancy  to  draw.  We  must  pass  on  at  once : 
it  is  very  important  not  to  lose  a  moment  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day;  for,  whilst  we 
linger  here,  the  sun  is  hard  at  work  above 
us  softening  the  snow,  and  we  do  not  know 
what  difficulties  we  may  meet  with  to  delay 
us  before  we  get  to  the  top.  So  be  a  good 
fellow,  put  up  your  things,  and  let  us  be 
moving." 

I  had  read  in  Alpine  books  of  the  impor- 
tance of  an  early  start  to  get  to  the  upper 
BDOws  whilst  still  hard  frozen ;  so  I  lost  no 
time  in  being  a  good  fellow,  and  puttmg  up 
my  things.  It  was  judged  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  ice-fall,  to  pass  along  a  steep 
enow-slope  which  had  been  formed  by  ava- 
lanches between  the  rocks  and  the  ice,  and 
which,  as  it  was  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
▼alley,  was  still  hard-frozen.  Wo  were  a 
long  time  traversing  this,  as  it  was  so  steep 
that  steps  had  to  be  cut  with  the  ice-axe  to 
give  us  foothold  ;  and,  when  we  had  passed 
it,  we  had  to  take  to  the  precipice  on  our 
left,  as  the  bergschrund,  or  chasm,  left  where 
the  ice  had  melted  away  from  the  hillside, 
was  quite  impassable  where  it  was  not  filled 


up  with  the  snow  brought  down  by  the 
lanches. 

The  precipice  we  were  obliged  to  feoe  had 
always  been  deemed  impracticable ;  but  it  baa 
become  a  proverb  with  alpestrians  that  im- 
practicable means  unattempted,  and  that 
where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  The 
rocks  were  exceedingly  steep,  but  fortunately 
afforded  good  foot-and-hand  hold,  and  the 
strata  dipped  inwards ;  we  were  all  roped  to- 
gether, and  those  in  advance  were  thus  able 
to  help  those  who  followed.  The  hunter  led 
the  way,  and  occasionally  pulled  himself  up 
by  a  hook  which  screwed  into  the  top  of  his 
alpenstock. 

After  having  made  considerable  pn^ees 
we  came  to  a  vertical  cliff,  which,  though  of 
no  great  height,  was  beyond  our  powers,  as 
we  had  no  ladder  with  us.  It  was  proposed 
to  return,  and  try  the  pass  again  next  day 
with  the  assistance  of  a  ladder  ;  and  we  had 
already  begun  the  descent  in  no  very  cheerful 
mood  when  William  perceived  a  gap  on  the 
left,  which  had  been  concealed  from  us  dur- 
ing our  ascent ;  the  hunter  was  sent  to  inves- 
tigate, and  shouted  to  us  to  come  on.  We 
found  the  place  decidedly  stiff;  but,  as  we 
were  all  pretty  good  climbers  and  had  good 
heads,  we  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culty. For  one  moment  only  were  we  in  any 
real  peril,  and  this  was  when  a  largo  stone 
was  disengaged  from  the  face  of  the  rock  by 
our  leader ;  it  came  bounding  down  the  gully, 
glancing  from  side  to  side,  and  struck  the 
Cbamounix  man,  who  was  last  on  the  line, 
heavily  on  the  thigh.  Ue  was  swept  off  his 
legs  in  an  instant.  I  was  next  betbre  him, 
and,  being  tied  to  him  with  the  rope,  was  also 
dragged  down  ;  but,  whilst  falling,  managed 
to  clutch  hold  of  a  pn^jecting  piece  of  rock  ; 
and  those  above,  having  better  foothold,  tight- 
ened the  rope  upon  us,  which  helped  me  to 
hold  on.  We  escaped  with  only  a  few  scratch- 
es, and  the  temporary  loss  of  my  alpenstock, 
which  was  recovered  with  difficulty  from  a 
ledge  below,  where  it  had  been  arrested  in  its 
fall. 

An  hour  and  a  half  later  than  we  had 
hoped,  wo  stepped  off  the  rocks  on  to  the 
snow-fields  of  the  upper  part  of  the  glacier. 
A  halt  was  called  for  a  mouthful  of  food,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  gaiters,  specta- 
cles, and  veils.  We  still  continued  roped  to- 
gether— a  precaution  which  should  never  be 
omitted  on  a  snow-oovered  glacier,  as  it  is 
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impofleible  to  see  the  hidden  creTaases  gaping 
to  swallow  up  saddenlj  any  one  who  breaks 
through  the  treacherous  snow-bridgee  which 
cover  them.  We  had  now  conquered  all  the 
real  difficulties  of  the  pass,  as  a  survey  of  the 
route  before  showed  us  nothing  but  gently 
rising  snow-fields,  with  an  occasional  sharp 
pull  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so. 

Though  we  had  no  more  difficult  obstacles 
to  encounter,  we  found  immediately,  on  start- 
ing again,  that  we  should  require  our  whole 
stock  of  patience  and  pluck  to  enable  us  to 
gain  the  summit,  as  the  snow  grew  softer  and 
we  plunged  deeper  into  it  every  moment. 
Although  I  was  fifth  on  the  line,  I  observed 
that  I  broke  in  oftener  than  the  others  through 
not  having  acquired  the  knack  of  planting  my 
feet  flatly  and  softly  on  the  snow.  I  was  much 
inconvenienced,  too,  by  my  mask,  which  did 
not  fit  properly,  and  was  conntantly  slipping 
down  and  dragging  ray  spectacles  off  my  eyes ; 
and  it  served  to  make  mo  so  dreadfully  hot 
that  in  my  despair  I  determined  to  brave  all 
consequences,  and  removed  the  obnoxious 
articles  from  ray  face.  I  kept  as  close  to  the 
man  before  me  as  I  could,  to  take  advantage 
of  his  shadow ;  I  looked  doggedly  on  the 
ground,  and  trod  exactly  in  his  footmarks. 
We  all  soon  l)egan  to  break  in  at  every  step, 
and  I  found  this  some  slight  relief.  As  the 
foremost  men  had  the  work  of  wading  and 
treading  down  the  snow  for  those  who  fol- 
lowed, we  occasionally  stopped  to  change 
leaders,  and  let  t!ie  guide  who  brought  up 
the  rear  go  in  front.  During  one  of  these 
pauses,  I  asked  the  hunter  if  a  certain  rise 
close  in  front  of  us  was  the  summit.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  despair  which  came  over  me  at 
bis  energetic  reply ,  **  Mein  Gott,  nein  ;  wann 
Sie  da  sind  halx;n  Sie  noch  drei  Stunden.'* 
[  felt  inclined  to  throw  myself  down  then  and 
there,  careless  of  what  became  of  me.  I  had 
by  this  time  a  splitting  headache^  and  felt 
very  sick  ;  my  want  of  condition  was  begin- 
ning to  tell  terribly  upon  me,  and  I  thought 
what  a  fool  I  had  been  to  bring  all  this  upon 
myself  for  the  sake  of  a  cricket  match.  I 
even  ventured  to  tell  my  companions  how 
Boedy  I  felt.  I  was  recommended  to  take  a 
ffood  drink  of  tea,  and  they  kindly  called  a 
bait  to  allow  me  to  recover  myself.  My  bot- 
tle was  about  three  parts  full,  and  they  told 
me  to  fill  it  up  with  snow  to  cool  it.  I  felt 
revived  oo  the  instant ;  and,  when  I  had  sat- 
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urated  a  lump  of  sugar  with  brandy  and 
swallowed  it,  I  announced  myself  ready  to 
proceed.  I  was  exhorted  to  resume  my  made 
and  spectacles,  but  said  it  was  simply  impos- 
sible ;  besides,  I  did  not  feel  the  glare  so  verj 
much  and  the  cool  wind  to  my  face  was  quite 
refreshing.  I  goti?3  somewhat  better  for  a 
while,  and  determined  steadfastly  to  show  no 
more  signs  of  weakness.  To  keep  to  this  res- 
olution, however,  I  was  obliged  every  time  we 
halted  to  change  leaders,  to  have  recourse  to 
my  brandied  lump  of  sugar ;  and  though  I 
gained  temporary  strength  by  this  means,  I 
do  not  think  I  improved  my  mental  condition. 
I  made  the  most  solemn  resolutions  to  myself 
that  I  would  never  cross  a  glacier  again; 
surely,  one  6uch  tramp  as  this  would  give  me 
a  sufficiently  lively  idea  of  the  high  snows. 
Snow  was  snow,  and  there  could  be  no  vari- 
ety in  it,  except  indeed  when  we  fell  into 
hidden  crevasses,  which  we  all  did  several 
times ;  the  rope,  however,  prevented  all  dan- 
gers from  these  tumbles.  At  last  my  mind 
began  to  wander.  I  fancied  I  was  one  of  a 
gang  of  Russian  prisoners  chained  together 
and  condemned  to  exile  in  Siberia ;  that  I  had 
been  already  several  months  on  the  journey ^ 
and  had  many  more  before  me.  I  thought 
the  change  of  leaders  was  the  relief  of  the 
guards,  and  that  I  must  not  complain  or  it 
would  be  the  worse  for  me.  The  time  when 
I  had  not  been  tramping  through  soft  snow, 
and  when  life  was  pleasant  to  me,  seemed  as 
long  past,  OS  did  the  time  when  he  was  not 
being  flogged  to  Somerville,  the  soldier,  during 
his  agony.  I  was  aroused  from  my  despair 
by  the  cheerful  yodel  of  my  friends  which  an- 
nounced our  arrival  at  the  summit.  I  thought 
for  an  instant  that  it  was  the  emperor's  re- 
prieve, and  sank  down  exhausted  and  thankful 
on  the  snow,  and  was  soon  in  a  sound  sleep. 
I  really  think  I  had  been  half  asleep  before, 
and  that  dreams  mingled  with  my  vraking 
consciousness. 

My  companions,  who  were  quite  fresh, 
thought  it  better  to  leave  me  alone  for  a 
while,  and  actually  made  an  expedition  on 
their  own  account  to  obtain  a  view  from  a 
neighboring  summit,  leaving  one  of  the  guides 
to  smoke  his  pipe  and  watch  over  my  welfare. 
My  face  was  covered  up,  and  I  was  sofUj 
laid  upon  plaids.  I  was  awakened  when  tbe 
party  returned,  and  felt  much  refreshed  bj 
my  snooze ;  but  I  think  still  mote  by  tbe  coife- 
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scioasness  that  the  climbing  was  all  ^accom- 
pllBhcd.  The  effects  of  the  brandy  had  gone 
off,  and  I  found  I  could  eat  heartily. 

Immediately  below  us  there  appeared  a 
fnow-elope,  which,  notwithstanding  its  soft 
state,  was  voted  practicable  for  a  glissade.  1 
was  given  in  charge  of  one  of  the  guides,  who 
sat  down,  and  I  sat  behind  him.  I  trusted 
everything  to  him,  and  we  arrived  quite  safe 
at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  which  was  some 
hundreds  of  feet  in  length.  I  was  so  exhilar- 
ated by  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  the  descent, 
that  I  changed  my  opinion  of  Alpine  snow  on 
the  instant ;  and,  instead  of  determining  never 
to  go  on  it  again,  thought  I  would  in  future 
only  cross  passes  the  time  required  for  mak- 
ing which  was  well  known,  so  that  I  should 
never  find  the  snow  in  so  bad  a  state  as  wc 
had  done  that  day.  Our  hunter  told  us  that 
we  should  have  to  descend  an  ice-fall,  which 
there  was  no  means  of  avoiding ;  and  we  Boon 
came  to  it.  Then  began  the  most  exciting 
work  I  ever  had — so  much  so,  that  all  sense 
of  fatigue  left  me,  and  I  entered  into  the 
business  con  amorc.  Although  the  hunter 
was  tlic  only  one  of  the  party  who  had  been 
down  the  pass  Ixjfore,  I  observed  that  he  gave 
up  the  icadcrsh  i  p  here  to  the  Ohamou  nix  gu  ide , 
who  was  a  most  experienced  iceman,  though  he 
did  not  appear  to  me  to  bo  a  particularly  good 
rock-climber.  Tlicre  is  no  regular  way  down 
an  icefall,  as  the  crevasses  change  from  day 
to  day,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  icework 
is  of  more  importance  than  a  local  acquaint- 
ance with  the  paes.  I  certainly  could  not 
have  thought  it  i)0S6ible  that  men  could  pass 
unharmed  among  the  toppling  crags  and  gap- 
ing rifts  through  which  we  threaded  our 

way.  .      .  * 

The  large  blocks  of  ice,  now  softening  in  the 

aflcmoon  sun,  were  crasliing  down  in  thun- 
der every  ten  minutes ;  but  our  guide  seemed 
to  have  an  instinct  for  safe  places,  and  only 
once  did  ho  think  it  necessary  to  pass  under 
any  blocks  the  slope  of  which  threatened  a 
fall ;  and  here  he  exhorted  us  to  hasten,  lest 
we  should  bo  crushed  beneath  the  frowning 
masses.  I  was  thoroughly  carried  away  by 
the  excitement  of  the  work,  and  was  much 
congratulated  by  William  on  ray  recovery 
from  the  effects  of  the  nieUel.  Sometimes  we 
had  to  let  our  leader  down  an  ice-l)lock  wiCli 
a  rope  :  and,  when  safely  landed  below,  he 
would  cut  steps  for  those  who  were  to  follow 
or  bold  his  alpenstock  horizontally  against 
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the  ice  at  the  level  of  his  shoulder  to  give 
them  a  stepping-plaoe  in  their  desoent.    He 
never  lost  an  inch  of  ground ;  and  we  found 
ourselves  always  getting  lower,  though  we 
had  to  wind  about  a  good  deal.    On  one  oo- 
casion  he  thought  he  should  have  to  retreat  a 
little,  as  he  deemed  the  crevasse  in  front  too 
wide  to  leap.     No  sooner  had  he  said  this 
than  I  jumped  over.    Tho  breadth  was  not  so 
very  great ;  but  the  drop  was  considerate, 
and  the  others  hesitated  to  follow.     I  called 
to  William  to  pitch  over  the  knapsacks — 
which  he  did  at  once  ;  and,  as  I  caught  them 
in  succession,  the  guides  fairly  laughed  with 
delight,  and  said  they  had  never  sc^n  such  a 
thing  done  before,  and  declared  themselves 
ready  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  with  us. 
I  immediately  thought  how  my  cricketing 
had   fitted    me    for    my  excursion,  instead 
of  being  a  hindmnce.    The  others  jumped 
over  in  succession.    After  this  feat  we  sat 
down  to  rest  a  bit.    I  asked  the  hunter  how 
much  longer  we  should  be  in  the  ice-fall? 
Ue  said,  *^  Two  hours,"  and  after  a  pause 
added,  **  But,  if  you  stop  here  four,  that  will 
make  it  six  " — a  remark  which  brought  me  to 
my  legs  at  once.     Ho  proved  to  be  right  in 
his  calculations,  for  cutting  steps  and  head- 
ing round  crevasses  takes  up  much  time,  with 
small    rcdults  in  direct  progress  to  show. 
When  we  were  free  from  the  entanglement 
of  the  fall,  we  proceeded  at  a  brisk  pace  down, 
the  more  level  part  of  the  glacier.     There 
were  still  frequent  crevasses  to  jump,  and,  as 
the  excitement  diminished,  I  liegan  to  feel 
my  fatigue  return  ;  but,  as  I  was  assured 
that  three  hours  would  bring  us  to  our  inn, 
I  kept  up  my  pluck  as  well  as  I  could.    I 
found,  however,  that  going  down-hill  caused 
my  new  boots  to  rub  my  toes  in  a  very  disa- 
greeable manner,  and  blisters  were  soon  added 
to  my  fatigue ;  but  I  held  on  my  way  uncom- 
plaining, though  in  pain  and  weariness.     At 
last  the  welcome  sight  of  the  hotel  appeared 
immediately  below  us  ;  a  yodel  and  a  pistol- 
shot,  to  announce  our  arrival,   brought  all 
the  loungers,  guides,  and   tourists,  to  the 
door ;  and  many  were  the  conjectures  as  to 
the  route  we  had  come.     When  we  got  lower 
we  came  to  a  path  which  zigzagged  consider- 
ably, and  I  thought  1  would  make  a  short- 
cut down.    Whilst  attempting  this,  and  de- 
scending carelessly,  I  stepped  upon  a  slippery 
pine-root,  and  instantly  tumbled  forward, 
striking   my   breast   vic^ently   against  the 
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ground,  and  having  my  waistcoat  much  torn 
by  a  dead  branch  lying  near.  I  felt  half- 
etunned ;  happily  no  bones  were  broken,  or 
much  damage  done ;  but  I  received  another 
leRBon  in  going  carefully,  even  in  places  ap- 
parently the  most  safe. 

When  we  arrived  and  announced  that  we 
had  made  the  pass  from  the  Steinthal,  loud 
were  the  congratulations  on  all  sides ;  the  land- 
lord brought  out  a  bottle  of  his  best  wine,  and 
insisted  on  our  drinking  it  then  and  there. 
We  were  decidedly  the  heroes  of  the  hour, 
and  I  went  to  bed  about  nine  oVlock,  after  a 
capital  supper,  in  a  high  state  of  satisfaction. 
I  was  soon  asleep,  and,  alas !  soon  awake 
again.  My  burnt  face,  and  the  amount  of 
wine  I  had  drunk  since  my  arrival,  made  me 
quite  feverish.  In  vain  I  drank  tumbler  after 
tumbler  of  water  to  quench  my  thirst.  I 
could  slumber  for  a  few  minutes  only  at  a 
time ;  my  old  fancies  of  the  Siberian  pilgrim- 
age returned  with  every  kind  of  aggravated 
horror ;  the  crevasses  into  whi6h  1  tumbled 
were  transformed  into  oubliettes,  from  which 
I  vras  dragged  only  to  endure  fresh  tortures, 
of  whicli  being  beaten  on  my  breast  with 
clubs,  and  on  my  face  with  nettles,  being  bas- 
tinadoed on  the  soles  of  my  feet,  and  having 
pepper  thrown  in  my  eyes,  formed  a  part, 
William  and  the  hunter  being  the  chief  tor- 
mentors. I  dreamed  that  a  tyrant  had  con- 
demned me  to  cross  a  glacier  without  any  pro- 
tection from  clothing,  and  that  my  whole  body 
was  being  scorched  by  the  glare  of  sun  and 
snow.  At  last  I  was  kept  awake  by  the  ex- 
cursionists who  were  getting  up  at  2  a.m. — 
the  thin  wooden  partitions  of  the  hotel  mak- 
ing their  every  movement  audible.  The 
noise  lasted  till  daylight,  when  I  got  up  to 
examine  my  burning  face  in  the  glass.  With 
the  exception  of  a  broad  white  band  at  the 
top  of  my  fore}»»d  where  my  hat  had  pro- 
tected me,  it  looked  like  a  boiled  lobster ;  and 
I  felt  much  as  the  poor  animal  roust  do  during 
the  process  of  lx*ing  cociked.  The  whites  of 
my  eyes  were  pink,  and  I  could  hardly  bear 
even  the  yet  dim  light ;  my  lips  were  swollen 
to  twice  their  natural  size,  and  nearly  as  black 
as  ink  ;  and  the  state  of  my  beard,  unshorn 
for  three  days,  added  to  my  frightful  appear- 
ance. Tliis,  however,  I  thought  I  could  soon 
rectify,  and  proceeded,  not  without  some  sat- 
iiffaction  in  thinking  of  William's  prophecy, 
to  divest  myself  of  my  superfluous  hair.  I 
bad  not  calculated  oo  the  blistered  state  of  my 
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skin,  which  rendered  the  process  so  agonizing, 
that  I  fairly  gave  in  after  having  shaved  one 
side  of  my  upper  lip.  I  wondered  if  I  could 
manage  to  singe  the  rest  of  my  beard,  but 
had  not  pluck  enough  to  light  a  match  and 
try  that  expedient.  With  a  groan  I  turned 
into  bed  again,  and  thought  with  terror  on 
the  figure  I  should  cut  in  public,  and  the 
quizzing  of  William ;  for  I  dared  not  hope 
he  was  in  as  bad  a  plight  as  myself,  as  he  had 
worn  his  veil  and  spectacles  throughout  the 
passage  of  the  snow.  I  fell  asleep,  and  awoke 
to  pnd  him  smiling  over  ii^e.  His  *^  Well, 
old  fellow,  how  do  you  feel  this  morning? '' 
elicited  such  a  groan  that  his  heart  was  soft- 
ened ;  and  when  he  perceived  that  I  could 
not  bear  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  he  told  me  to 
cheer  up,  and  that  if  I  wore  some  darkened 
spectacles  for  a  day  or  two  my  eyes  would 
soon  be  right  again — that  I  had  better  get  up 
and  put  a  good  face  upon  it  (a  ^ood  face  in- 
deed ;  how  I  wished  I  could ! ) .  lie  said  he  had 
ordered  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock,  and  asked 
me  if  he  should  send  me  up  any  hot  water  to 
shave  with.  I  said,  **  Yes,  please,*'  with 
rage  at  my  heart.  He  came  up  again  pres- 
ently with  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  I  got  up 
and  made  my  appearance  at  the  breakfast- 
table.  There  was  a  large  party  assembled, 
mostly  English  ;  and  I  thought  I  ol)served  an 
amused  look  on  their  faces  as  I  entered. 
Ilowever,  I  could  hardly  see  them,  and  knew 
they  could  not  see  my  eyes  ;  so  I  did  not  feel 
so  much  exposed  as  I  otherwise  should  have 
done.  I  noticed  they  often  asked  each  other 
for  the  *'  niedel,"  and  felt  at  once  that 
William  had  been  amusing  himself  at  my  ex- 
pense, as  they  were  generally  smiling  when 
my  great  goggle  eyes  were  turned  towards 
them  inquiringly  to  see  if  they  were  quizzing 
me.  After  breakfast  a  stroll  was  proposed 
to  a  neighboring  waterfall,  William  mali- 
ciously reminding  mc  not  to  forget  my  sketch- 
ing materials.  I  felt  quite  angry  with  him, 
and  made  an  excuse  of  my  blistered  feet  for 
remaining  at  home.  The  fact  is,  I  was  bo 
stiff  that  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  walked 
two  miles ;  so  I  laid  down  on  the  grass  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  and  solaced  myself  with 
my  pipe  as  well  as  I  could.  My  face  was 
covered  with  pimples  which  exuded  water 
copiously  ;  and  I  had  to  purchase  a  veil,  as 
the  burning  of  the  sun  was  intolerable.  Read- 
ing was  out  of  the  question ;  and,  as  I  could 
Dot  enjoy  the  scenery,  my  day  was  miser- 
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able  enough.  When  my  companions  re- 
turned, I  found  they  had  made  an  engage- 
ment with  some  other  enthusiasts  to  attempt 
the  ascent  of  the  Dreisennenspits — a  peak 
which  has  long  been  an  object  of  desire  to 
the  mountain-maniacs,  but  has  hitherto  defied 
their  efforts.  I  refused  to  join  the  expedi- 
tion, which  was  to  last  two  days ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  I  should  await  my  friends'  re- 
turn. 

They  started  the  next  day,  which  wm  to 
me  like  the  previous  one, 'except  that  the 
matter  exuded  from  my  face  was  yellow  like 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  On  the  third  day  I  had 
turned  completely  black ;  the  skin  of  my 
face  was  so  tight  that  I  could  neither  eat, 
speak,  nor  laugh  without  the  greatest  pain  ; 
and,  as  to  blowing  my  nose,  it  was  a  thing 
not  to  \ye  attempted.  My  poor  lips  were  gap- 
ing with  lissures,  and  I  felt  myself  an  object 
of  wonder,  as  well  as  of  pity,  to  all  behold- 
ers ;  my  eyes,  however,  were  quite  well  again, 
and  I  could  Iwive  off  my  spectacles. 

My  friends  did  not  come  hack  as  I  had  ex- 
pected, but  1  was  in  no  hurry  for  them.  On 
the  fourth  morning,  when  I  looked  in  the 
glass,  I  observed  that  the  black  burnt  skin 
was  peeling  off  in  strips,  so  that  I  presented 
the  ap|)carance  of  a  halfrshaved  .aebra,  and  I 
thought  1  wuB  more  frightful  than  'ever  ;  but 
the  pain  was  gone,  and  life  no  longer  a  bur- 
den. Before  leaving  for  his  expedition  Wil- 
liam had  entered  our  names  in  the  hotel-book, 
"with  a  long  account  of  the  new  pass.  He 
de8cril)cd  it  as  an  easy  walk  of  twelve  hours, 
if  the  snow  was  in  good  condition,  and  pro- 
posed exercising  the  privilege  of  a  discoverer, 
to  name  it  the  *'  Niedelundbrcijoch."  I  knew 
he  had  done  this  to  quiz  me,  and  felt  accord- 
ingly. 

Whilst  I  was  lounging  outside  the  hotel- 
door,  beginning  to  think  the  party  of  excur- 
sionists must  be  lost, — as  they  had  been  ab- 
sent for  lour  days, — I  observed  a  vetturino 
drive  up  with  a  carriage  drawn  by  four 
horses,  lie  had  evidently  brought  a  large 
party,  as  tlien^  was  plenty  of  luggage.  I 
asked  him  where  he  was  going;  he  said  he 
had  only  been  engaged  to  come  as  far  as  the 
hotel  with  a  party  who  had  diverged  to  see 
the  waterfall,  and  were  following  on  foot. 
Ue  said  he  wan  going  back  to  Interlaken  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  did  I  want  to  go?  he 
would  take  uie  for  the  price  of  a  one-horse 
trap.    Just  as  he  made  this  offer,  I  caught 


sight  of  the  name  '*  Endij  Jones  "  on  one 
of  the  packages  be  had  brought.  She,  then, 
was  coming ;  she  would  see  me  in  my  hideous 
deformity !  No,  not  if  I  could  help  it.  I 
closed  with  the  vetturino  at  once,  harried 
into  the  hotel,  called  for  my  bill  and  a  sheet 
of  paper— on  which  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to 
William,  saying  it  was  too  bad  of  him  to 
serve  me  such  a  trick  as  he  had,  and  that 
I  was  off  to  make  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc 
(nothing  was  really  farther  from  my  thoughts, 
as  I  had  mentally  vowed  that  my  next  walk- 
ing-tour should  be  in  Holland),  but  that  I 
would  wait  a  few  days  at  Vevay  to  hear  what 
he  was  about. 

As  I  passed  the  door  of  the  public  room 
on  my  way  out,  I  heard  Emily  exclaim,  *•  I 
do  declare,  William  and  John  are  here ;  bow 
delightful !   and  they  have  made  a  new  peas, 

and  propose  to  call  it *'  She  bungled  so 

over  the  name  that  I  was  out  of  earshot  be- 
fore she  had  mastered  it;  k>  the  pain  of 
hearing  the  words  from  her  lips  was  spared 
me.  I  drew  my  veil  over  my  face  and  buried 
myself  in  the  carriage,  which  drove  off  im- 
mediately. I  picked  up  my  portmanteau  at 
Interlacben,  and  proceeded  to  Vevay,  where 
I  spent  many  days  in  the  delightful  hotel, 
the  "Trois  Couronnes,''  fishing,  bathing, 
sketching,  and  boating  to  my  hearths  content. 
My  beauty  was  restored,  my  face  clean  shaven, 
and  my  person  faultlessly  got  up.  AVilliam 
had  written  saying  that  he  had  gone  off  to 
Italy,  and  that  I  had  better  take  care  of  my- 
self. I  was  doing  so  to  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion ;  so  I  dismissed  him  fix)m  my  mind  at 
once.  He  did  not  enter  into  any  account  of 
his  excursion  ;  so  I  judged  it  had  been  a 
failure.  I  was  getting  somewhat  tired  of 
staying  in  one  place,  and  of  having  no  so- 
ciety except  that  of  the  chance  acquaintanoea 
of  the  table  d'hote,  when,  on  looking  over  the 
visitors^  book,  I  found  the  names  of  Emily 
and  her  friends.  I  lost  no  ttme  in  inquiring 
for  them,  and  found  them  at  breakfast  in  a 
private  room.  Emily  looked  hard  at  me  with 
evident  surprise,  and  exclaimed,  *«  Why, 
John,  how  well  you  are  looking!  They  told 
me — "  and  then  she  stopped  short  and  smiled. 
I  complimented  her  in  return,  and  sat  down 
to  breakfast  with  them.  I  heard  all  about 
William's  adventures;  he  had  returned  the 
evening  I  had  left  without  accomplishing  the 
desire  of  his  soul.  With  much  labor  the 
party  bad  climbed  what  they  imagined  to  k» 
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the  highest  peak  of  the  moantain,  and  dis- 
covered the  true  summit  about  thirty  feet 
above  them,  but  separated  from  them  by  an 
impassable  gulf.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  descend  and  attack  the  hill  again  next 
day  from  the  other  side.  Their  second  at- 
tempt was  less  successful  than  the  first,  as 
the  clouds  prevented  their  seeing  the  right 
direction  to  take,  so  that  the  Drcisennenspitz 
still  rears  its  unconqucred  head  above  the 
Sennenthal. 

I  was  easily  persuaded  to  join  my  friends, 
who  were  travelling  homewards  by  way  of 
the  Rhine.  Emily  and  I  had  many  a  pleas- 
ant ramble  among  well-remembered  scenes, 
during  which  she  revealed  to  me  the  many 
cutting  things  that  William  had  said  about 
my  mountain-sickness,  and  the  ludicrous  de- 
scription he  had  given  of  my  personal  ap- 
pearance. I  determined  to  have  my  revenge 
immediately  on  my  arrival  in  London.      I 


became  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and 
attended  a  dinner  a  few  days  af^rwards. 
Here  I  gave  a  flaming  account  of  the  new 
pass  I  had  made,  never  mentioning  William's 
name,  and  proposed  to  call  it  the  *^  Stein- 
joch."  (I  knew  he  intended  writing  a  paper 
about  it,  so  I  thought  1  would  take  the  wind 
out  of  his  sails.)  I  further  said  that  I  in- 
tended next  year  to  ascend  the  Drcisennens- 
pitz or  perish  in  the  attempt ;  and  I  greatly 
ridiculed  a  party  who,  I  was  told,  had  this 
year  attempted  it  from  the  northern  side, 
which  every  one  knew  only  led  to  one  of  the 
secondary  peaks  which  had  been  previously 
scaled.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  from  Wil- 
liam since  his  return,  and  cannot  help  think- 
ing, from  his  prolonged  silence,  that  he  has 
heard  of  my  proceedings,  and  objects  to  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  behaved ;  but  still 
he  cannot  question  my  right  to  sign  myself 

A.  C. 


A  WRITER  in  the  August  number  of  the  Remie 
Continentale^  a  quarterly  periodical  published 
in  Ghent,  of  size  and  note  sufficient  to  rank  with 
our  quarterlies,  makes  the  following  remarks  : 
"There  were  published  during  the  year  1862 
about  li,000  works  in  Germany  ;  about  11,000 
in  Franco  ;  but  in  England  only  4,800.  This 
disproportion  between  England  and  France  jus- 
tifies itself  to  a  certain  extent  in  this  respect, 
that  in  England  (here  are  none  of  those  pam- 
phlets and  mediocre  romances  which  shaal  in 
France.  English  works,  comparatively  and  in 
general,  carry  it  in  merit  over  French  works. 
it  is,  moreover,  incontestable  that  English  liter- 
ature, despite  the  attacks  of  which  it  has  for 
some  time  been  the  object,  is  making  giant 
strides,  and,  before  long,  will  have  nothing  to 
envy  the  most  f  ivored  nations.**  There  is  some- 
thing in  these  remarks  that  must  strike  people 
here  as  odd.  We  hiv\  hardly  fancied,  for  exam- 
ple, that  there  had  been  so  much  malevolence 
towards  our  literature  abroad  as  the  writer  seems 
to  speak  of.  Nor  hari  we  been  fully  aware  of 
our  happy  freedom  from  the  pest  of  pamphlets 
and  silly  novels.  The  writer,  however,  is  per- 
ftotlv  correct  in  his  report  of  the  number  of  pub- 
lications in  Great  Britain  for  1862  (unless, 
indeed,  he  gives  us  credit  for  a  little  more  than 
we  deserve,  fur  our  estimate  makes  the  total 
immber  of  publications  in  Dritain  for  1862  only 
3,913,  exclusive  of  p  irliamentary  papers  and  the 
daily  and  weekly  presN)  ;  and,  if  his  statistics  of 
the  Dook-tnule  in  Germany  and  France  are  equally 
correct,  our  shortcoming  of  the  German  and  the 
FreDch  nX%  of  bookpprodactu>Q  is  a  £ict  worth 


being  known  and  thought  of.  Whether  we  should 
be  glad  or  sorry,  we  leave  as  a  question  between 
Mr.  Carlyle  and  Paternoster  Row. — Reader. 


A  WRITER  in  JVhtes  and  Queries  quotes  a  doc- 
ument given  in  Rus«*eirs  •*  History  of  Guildford,** 
published  in  1801,  to  show  that  the  word 
"cricket,"  as  the  name  of  our  national  game, 
is  much  older  than  is  usually  suppose*!,  Strutt, 
in  his  **  Sports  and  P.astimes,'*  placing  it  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
woixl  occurs  in  an  affiJavit  respecting  a  **  Ganlen 
withelde  from  the  Towne,**  anno  40  Elizabeth, 
in  which  "  John  Derrick^  gent.,  one  of  the 
Queen's  Majestie*s  coroners  fur  the  county  of 
Surrie,  saith  :  *  When  he  was  a  schollar  in  the 
free-school  of  Guldcforde,  he  and  several  of  his 
fellowes  did  runne  and  play  there  at  crickeit  and 
other  plaies.*  ** 


The  Wocfunchronik  says :  *•  Messrs.  Broad- 
wood  and  Sons,  who,  in  the  forty-nix  years  from 
1780  to  1826,  manuCictured  48,348  pianos,  dur- 
ing the  subsequent  thirty-five  years,  to  1861, 
sent  forth  the  astounding  number  of  75,700  new 
instrumentn.  In  London  alone  23,000  pianos  are 
annually  manu£u;tured.*' 


Owing  to  the  manifold  ghosts  ani  spectres 
now  stalking  about  on  the  boards  of  the  Paris 
theatres,  people  there  no  longer  aall  them  the 
** Spectacles,**  but  the  **  ^lec^rac/ei.** 
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From  MaomilUa'8  Magarine. 

<•  THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE,"  AND  <<  THE 
GOBLIN  MARKET."* 

BTTHB   HON.  MB8.  NOBTON. 

The  **  Skeleton  in  the  Cupboard,"  is  a 
theme  heavily  dwelt  upon.  That  there  is  a 
skeleton  in  every  cupboard — no  family  vri th- 
ou t  Buch  an  appendage,  no  destiny  vrithout 
such  a  flaw — is  the  argument  of  one  of  the 
wittiest  and  most  worldly-wise  of  our  popular 
prose-writers.  But  it  was  reserved  for  a  poet, 
with  a  true  poet's  heart  to  oppose  to  the 
*•  Skeleton  in  the  Cupboard,  **  The  Angel  in 
the  House" — to  show  that  no  home,  be  it  ever 
so  humble  or  ever  so  lowly,  need  be  without 
that  peaceful  presence,  and  to  sing  this  true 
and  tender  **  Pdalm  of  Life"  to  all  who  choose 
to  listen — to  all  who  do  not  wilfully  shut  their 
cars  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  *'  charm  he 
never  so  wisely." 

This  task  has  been  accomplished  by  Mr. 
Coventry  Patmore.  The  echo  of  a  hundred 
thousand  **  welcomes"  to  the  Princess  Alex- 
andra are  still  vibrating  in  the  hearts  of  Eng- 
lishmon.  The  interest — brother-like,  father- 
like, lover-like — taken  by  them  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  life's  best  hope,  heightened  by  all  the 
adventitious  circumstances  that  can  increase 
sympathy  and  surround  the  picture  of  happi- 
ness with  a  dazzling  halo,  is  still  fresh  among 
us.  Crowds  run  hither  and  thither  on  the 
chance  of  seeing  the  Bride  of  England  pass 
by ;  groups  stand  waiting  in  her  path.  Her 
happinewi  and  the  happiness  of  her  youthful 
husband  are  somehow  made  part  of  ours.  We 
triumph  in  their  vision  of  wedded  love.  We 
rejoice  that  **  the  Angel  in  the  Uouse"  has 
come  to  dwell  in  the  Royal  Palace.  Yet  that 
part  of  a  royal  destiny,  which  seems  to  us  so 
su|)erlatively  bright,  is  within  the  reach  of  any 
man  who  chooses  so  to  school  his  passions  and 
alTectionri  as  to  make  a  Siino  choice  in  life. 

Those  who  would  study  the  lesson  that 
reads  so  like  a  romance,  those  who  would 
profit  by  the  gentle  philosophy  of  theories 
which  the  most  simple  may  put  in  practice 
for  their  own  temporal  and  eternal  welfare, 
cannot  do  better  than  make  Mr.  Coventry  Pat- 
more's  book  the  coiiiiMinion  of  hours  spent  in 
the  hush  of  the  lihrary,  the  tedium  of  the 
railroad,  or  the  sequestered  calm  of  summer 

♦  "  Tho  Angel  in  t!io  House.'*  By  Coventry  Pat- 
more.     Two  vols.     Miicinillan  and  Co. 

**Thc  Uiblia  Market,  and  other  PoemB.**  By 
Chritftina  Kosdctti.    Macmillan  and  Co. 


rambles.  The  stamp  of  earnert  tmth  is  on 
every  page ;  and  the  wisdom  that  permeatei 
through  the  argument  of  the  stoiy,  witbool 
one  dogmatic  sentence  to  startle  or  ofiend, 
would  win  the  most  carekss  and  oonvert  the 
most  scofling  to  the  true  faith  of  virtuous  love. 
Peace,  self-conquest,  and  the  serene  joj  of 
religious  trust  bang  like  a  blessed  atmoapbere 
around  this  poem.  It  is  a  book  to  infract 
the  young,  to  guide  and  comfort  those  who 
are  still  midway  in  tho  rocking  storm  of  lifers 
uncertain  passage,  and  to  lull  with  the  best 
of  harmonies  those  whose  hopes  are  eoded 
either  by  fulfilment  or  disappointment. 

In  style  Mr.  Patmore  may  claim  the  merit 
of  originality.  Undazzled  by  tho  Tennyson- 
ian  radiance,  he  has  pursued  a  path  of  his  own 
to  the  inner  recesses  of  the  human  heart.  In 
the  occasional  homely  diction,  and  in  the 
choice  of  familiar  themes,  he  reeembks 
Crabbe  :  biit  he  has  more  skill  in  rhythmical 
composition  and  a  loftier  tone  of  thought. 

The  framework  of  bis  poem,  '*  The  Angel 
in  the  Ilouse,"  is  simple  enough.  It  is  the 
wooing  and  winning  of  a  life-companion  in 
the  shape  of  a  virtuous  wife — such  a  one  as 
he  himself  describes  in  one  of  his  minor  poems, 
in  a  stanza  of  perfect  beauty. 

**  And  in  the  maiden  path  she  trod 
Fair  was  the  wife  foreshown, 
A  Mary  in  the  House  of  God, 
A  Martha  in  her  own.'* 

That  such  wooing  may  have,  and  must 
have,  in  the  youthful  heart,  its  share  of  pBS> 
sionate  carthlincss,  is  shown  in  the  beatttifol 
lines: — 

**  *  Your  name  pronounced  brings  to  my  beait 

A  feeling  like  the  violet's  breath. 
Which  does  so  much  of  heaven  impart 

It  makes  roe  yearn  with  tears  Ibr  death. 
The  winds  that  in  the  ganlen  toss 

The  Guelder-roses  give  me  pain. 
Alarm  mo  with  the  drend  of  loss, 

£xhau!4t  me  with  the  dream  of  gain. 
I'm  troubled  by  the  clouds  that  move  : 

Thrilled  by  the  breath  which  I  respire ; 
And  ever,  like  a  torch,  my  love. 

Thus  agitated,  flames  tlic  higher. 
Airs  hard  that  has  not  you  for  goal  ; 

I  8C;irce  can  move  my  hand  to  write. 
For  love  cng:igcs  all  my  houl, 

And  leaves  the  bo<ly  void  of  might. 
The  wings  of  will  spread  idly  as  do 

The  binl's  that  in  a  vacuum  flics  ; 
My  bi-cast,  asleep  with  drciims  of  you. 

Forgets  to  breathe,  and  bursts  in  sighsL 
I  see  no  rest  this  side  the  grave. 

No  rest  or  hope  from  you  apart ; 
Your  Kfc  ie  in  the  rose  you  gave. 

Its  perfiimo  sufibcates  my  hearti 
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There*s  no  ref^hment  in  the  breeze  ; 

The  heaven  o'erwhelms  me  with  its  blae  ; 
I  faint  beside  the  dancing  seas  ;  * 

Winds,  skies,  and  waves  are  onlj  yocu*  ** 

A  fit  following  to  the  tender  paBsion  of 
these  verses  is  found  in  the  proposal : — 

**  Twice  rose,  twice  died  my  trembling  word ; 

The  faint  and  fniil  Cathedral  chimes 
Spake  time  in  music,  and  we  heard 

The  chiifers  rustling  in  the  limes. 
Her  dress,  that  touched  me  where  I  stood, 

The  warmth  of  her  confided  arm. 
Her  bosom's  gentle  neighborhood. 

Her  pleasure  in  her  power  to  charm  ; 
Her  look,  her  love,  her  form,  her  touch. 

The  least  seemed  most  by  blissful  turn, — 
Blissful  but  that  it  pleased  too  much. 

And  taught  the  wayward  soul  to  yearn. 
It  was  as  if  a  harp  with  wires 

Was  traversetl  by  the  breath  I  drew  ; 
And,  oh,  sweet  meeting  of  desires. 

She,  answering,  owned  that  she  loved  too.** 

The  familiar  sweetness  of  companionship 
echoes  the  foregoing  description : — 

*'  I  praised  her,  but  no  praise  oonld  fill 

The  depths  of  her  desire  to  please. 
Though  dull  to  others  as  a  Will 

To  them  that  have  no  legacies. 
The  more  I  praised  the  more  she  shone. 

Her  eyes  incredulously  bright. 
And  all  her  happy  beauty  blown 

Beneath  the  beams  of  my  delight 
Sweet  rivalry  was  thus  begot  ; 

By  turns,  my  speech,  in  passion *s  style. 
With  flatteries  the  truth  o'ershot. 

And  she  surpassed  them  with  her  smile.*' 

It  winds  up  pleasantly  with  this  complimeDt 
to  matron  charms : — 

**  For,  as  became  the  festal  time. 

Ho  cheered  her  heart  >rith  tender  praise, 
And  speeches  wanting  only  rhyme 

To  make  them  like  his  gallant  lays. 
He  discommended  g^lhood,  *  What 

For  sweetness  like  the  ten-years*  wife, 
Whose  customary  love  is  not 

Her  passion,  or  her  play,  but  life  ! 
With  beauties  so  maturely  fair. 

Affecting,  mild,  and  manifold. 
May  girlish  charms  no  more  compare 

Than  apples  green  with  apples  gold.*  *' 

The  disappointment  of  a  rejected  suitor 
was,  perhaps,  never  more  simply  or  touch- 
ingly  rendered  than  in  the  few  lines  that  close 
Frederick  Graham *s  letter  to  his  mother : — 

**  My  mother,  now  my  only  friend. 
Farewell.     The  school-books  which  you  send 
I  shall  not  want,  and  so  return. 
Give  them  away,  or  sell,  or  bum. 
ril  write  from  Malta.     Would  I  might 
But  be  your  little  child  to-night. 
And  feci  your  arms  about  me  fold, 
Agaiost  this  loneliiMMi  and  oold  !  " 


And  the  Tain  corroding  jealousy  in  the  same 
heart  was  neyer  better  confessed  than  in  the 
Tolume : — 

**  And  o*er  this  dream  I  brood  and  doat. 
And  learn  its  agonies  by  rote. 
I  think,  she*s  near  him  now,  alone. 
With  wardship  and  protection  none  ; 
Alone,  perhaps,  in  the  hindering  stress 
Of  airs  that  clasp  him  with  her  dress. 
They  wander  whispering  by  the  wave  ; 
And  haply  now,  in  some  sea-cave. 
Where  the  ribbed  sand  is  rarely  trod. 
They  laugh,  they  kiss.    O  God  !  O  God  !  " 

A  fine  warning  succeeds  against  that  com- 
monest of  all  temptations — a  marriage  from 
pique  : — 

**  Wed  not  one  woman,  0  my  son, 
Because  you  love  another  one  ! 
Oft,  with  a  disappointed  man. 
The  first  who  cares  to  win  him  can  ; 
For,  after  love*s  heroic  strain. 
Which  tired  the  heart  and  brought  no  gain. 
He  feels  consoled,  relieved,  and  cased 
To  meet  with  her  who  can  be  pleased. 
To  profier  kindness,  and  compute 
His  acquiescence  for  pursuit ; 
Who  troubles  not  his  lonely  mood  ; 
Asks  not  for  love  but  gratitude  ; 
And,  as  it  were,  will  let  him  weep 
Himself  within  her  arms  to  sleep.*' 

And  again  at  page  65 : — 

**  Many  men  cannot  love  ;  more  yet 
Cannot  lo  ft  such  as  they  can  get 
To  wed  with  one  less  loved  may  be 
Part  of  divine  expediency.** 

The  young  man  marries,  however,  in  spite 
of  these  maternal  warnings ;  and  the  waver- 
ing of  a  mind,  which  afterwards  settles  to 
steadier  attachment,  is  finely  given  : — 

**  But  sometimes  (how  shall  I  deny  !) 
There  falls,  with  her  thus  sitting  by. 
Dejection,  and  a  chilling  shade. 
Remembered  pleasures,  as  they  &de. 
Salute  me,  and,  in  fading,  grow. 
Like  footprints  in  the  thawing  snow. 
I  feel  oppressed  beyond  my  force 
With  foolish  envy  and  remorse. 
I  love  this  woman,  but  I  might 
Have  loved  some  else  with  more  delight ; 
And  strange  it  seems  of  God  that  he 
Should  make  a  vain  capacity." 

The  yearning  of  the  heart  to  old  days  is 
perfectly  described  in  another  letter  to  his 
mother  : — 

**  And  then,  as  if  sweetly  dreamed, 
I  half  remembered  how  it  seemed 
When  I,  too,  was  a  little  child 
About  the  wild  wood  roving  wild. 
Pure  breezes  from  the  far-off  height 
Melted  the  blindneti  from  my  sight. 
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Until,  with  raptare,  grief,  and  awe, 

I  saw  again  as  then  I  saw. 

As  then  I  saw,  I  saw  again 

The  harvest  wagon  in  the  lane. 

With  high-hung  tokens  of  it&  pride 

Left  in  the  elms  on  either  side  ; 

The  daisies  coming  out  at  dawn 

In  constellations  on  the  lawn  ; 

The  glory  of  the  daflfodil  j 

The  three  black  windmills  on  the  hill. 

Whose  magic  arms,  flung  wildly  by. 

Sent  magic  shadows  past  the  rye. 

Within  the  leafy  coppice,  lo. 

More  .wealth  than  miser's  dreams  could  show. 

The  blackbird's  warm  and  woolly  brood, 

Five  golden  beaks  agape  for  food  ; 

The  gypsies,  all  the  summer  seen 

Native  as  poppies  to  the  green  ; 

The  winter,  with  its  frosts  and  thaws 

And  opulence  of  hips  and  haws  ; 

The  lovely  marvel  of  the  snow  ; 

The  Tamar,  with  its  altering  show 

Of  gay  ships  sailing  up  and  down. 

Among  the  fields  and  by  the  town. 

And,  dearer  far  than  anything, 

Came  back  the  songs  you  used  to  sing.*' 

The  gayety  and  sprightliness  of  Lady  Clith- 
eroe's  letters  aptly  break  the  somewhat  dreary 
impression  made  on  the  reader  by  the  young 
Bailor's  grief  and  disappointment,  and  by  the 
death  of  his  simple,  loving  helpmate,  whose 
dying  words  may  be  laid  to  heart  by  many 
who  wring  impossible  promises  of  faith  from 
those  who  survive  to  lament  their  loss  : — 

**  Oh,  should  the  mournful  honeymoon 
Of  death  be  over  strangely  soon. 
And  lifo-long  resolutions,  made 
In  grievous  haste,  as  quickly  fade. 
Seeming  the  truth  of  gnef  to  mock. 
Think,  dearest,  'tis  not  by  tue  clock 
That  sorrow  goes  !     A  month  of  tears 
Is  more  than  many,  many  years 
Of  common  time.     Shun,  if  you  can, 
However,  any  passionate  plan. 
Grieve  with 'the  h(virt ;  let  not  the  head 
Grieve  on,  when  grief  of  heart  is  dead  ; 
For  all  the  power?  of  life  defy 
A  superstitious  constancy." 

And  these  results  of  linked  companionship, 
whether  for  joy  or  sorrow,  are  finely  contrasted 
with  the  fair  but  barren  picture  of  the  reso- 
lute maidenhood  of  Mary  Churchill. 

••  The  world's  delight  my  soul  dejects. 
Revenging  all  my  disi*espects. 
Of  oM,  with  incapacity 
To  chime  with  even  its  harmless  glee. 
Which  sounds,  from  fields  beyond  my  range. 
Like  fairies'  music,  thin  and  strange." 

Very  fine  is  the  burst  against  the  pharisa- 
ical  tutoring  (common  in  these  days). 

And  if,  my  Children,  you,  for  hours 
Daily,  untortorod  in  the  heart. 


<( 


Can  worship,  and  time's  other  ptrt 
Give,  without  rough  recoils  of  seDfle, 
To  tlie  claims  ingrate  of  indigenoe, 
Happy  are  you,  and  fit  to  be 
Wrought  to  rare  heights  of  sanctity. 
For  the  humble  to  grow  humbler  at. 
But  if  the  flymg  spirit  &lls  flat. 
After  the  modest  spell  of  prayer 
That  saves  the  day  from  sm  and  care. 
And  the  upward  eye  a  void  descries. 
And  praises  are  hypocrisies. 
And,  in  the  soul,  o'erstrained  for 
A  godless  anguish  grows  apaoe  ; 
Do  not  infer  you  cannot  please 
God,  or  that  he  his  promises 
Postpones,  but  be  content  to  lore 
No  more  than  he  accounts  enough. 

At  least,  leave  distant  worlds  alone. 
Till  you  are  native  to  your  own  ; 
Account  them  poor  enough  who  want 
Any  good  thing  which  you  can  grant ; 
And  fathom  well  the  depths  of  lift 
In  loves  of  Husband  and  of  Wife, 
Child,  Mother,  Father  ;  simple  keys 
To  all  the  Christian  mysteries." 

The  same  just  train  of  thought  is  contmned 
at  page  202,  where  the  permitted  jojs  of 
earth  are  pleaded  for ; — 

**  Be  ye  not  mocked  ; 
Right  life  is  glad  as  well  as  just. 
And,  rooted  strong  in  *  This  I  must,* 
It  bears  aloft  the  blossom  gay 
And  zephyr-tossed,  of  *  This  I  may.*  " 

Till,  finally,  this  sweet  picture  of  tranquil 
home  concludes  the  theme : — 

**  Here,  in  this  early  autumn  dawn. 
By  windows  opening  on  the  lawn, 
Where  sunshine  seems  asleep,  though  bri^t. 
And  shadows  yet  are  sharp  with  night  ; 
And,  further  on,«the  wealthy  wheat 
Bends  in  a  golden  drowse,  how  sweet 
To  sit  and  cast  my  careless  looks 
Around  my  walls  of  well-read  books. 
Wherein  is  all  that  stands  redeemed 
From  time's  huge  wreck,  all  men  have  dreamed 
Of  truth,  and  all  by  poets  known 
Of  feeling:,  and  in  weak  sort  shown. 
And,  turning  to  my  heart  again. 
To  find  I  have  what  makes  them  vain. 
The  thanksgiving  mind,  which  wisdom  soms 
And  you — " 

It  is  a  sorrowful  reflection,  at  the  close  of 
this  fine  poem,  to  know  that  she  who  inspired 
it  is  gone  to  that  world  where  there  is  neither 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage ;  but  where' 
the  hope  of  future  meeting  still  shines  my^ 
terious  and  starlike  from  the  distance. 

Of  a  very  diflfercnt  nature  from  the  '*  Angel 
in  the  House,"  is  the  poem  mated  with  it 
in  our  reviewer's  page.  The  "  Goblin  Mar- 
ket," by  Miss  Christina  Roeaetti,  Is  one  of 
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the  works  which  ar&flaid  to  '*  defy  criticiBm." 
Is  it  a  fable — or  a  mere  iairy  story — or  an 
allegory  against  the  pleasures  of  sinful  love 
— or  what  is  it  ?  Let  us  not  too  rigorously 
inquire,  but  accept  it  in  all  its  quaint  and 
pleasant  mystery,  and  quick  and  musical 
rhythm — a  ballad  which  children  will  con 
witli  delight,  and  which  riper  minds  may 
ponder  over,  as  we  do  with  poems  written  in 
a  foreign  language  which  we  only  half  under- 
stand. 

One  thing  is  certain  ;  we  ought  not  to  buy 
fruit  from  goblin-men.  We  ought  not ;  and 
we  will  not.  The  cost  of  doing  so,  is  too 
passionately  portrayed  in  Miss  Rossetti's  ver- 
ses to  permit  us  to  err  in  such  a  sort.  The 
cunning,  and  selfish  overreaching  of  the  gob- 
lins is  too  faithfully  rendered  in  Mr.  D.  G. 
Hossetti's  picture — "  Buy  from  us  with  a 
golden  curl  " — to  allow  us  to  bo  taken  in. 
Decidedly  not  all  the  list  of  delicious  fruits 
with  which  the  volume  opens  shall  make  us 
waver  in  our  resolution.  We  agree  with 
Lizzie,  the  conscientious  sister — 

**  *  We  must  not  look  at  goblin-men» 
Wc  muiit  not  buy  their  fruits  : 
Who  knows  upon  what  soil  they  ftd 
Their  hungry,  thirsty  roots  ?  * 

*  Come  buy,'  call  the  goblins 
Hobbling  down  the  glen. 

'Oh,'  cried  Lizzie,  *  Laura,  Laura, 
You  8bould  not  peep  at  goblin  men.' 
Lizzie  covered  up  her  eyes, 
Covered  close  lest  they  should  look  ; 
Laura  reared  her  glossy  head. 
And  whispered  like  the  restless  brook : 
'  Look,  Lizzie,  look,  Lizzie, 
Down  the  glen  tramp  little  men. 
Ooo  hauls  a  basket. 
One  bears  a  plate. 
One  lugs  a  golden  dish 
Of  m:iiiy  pounds'  weight. 
How  fair  the  vine  must  grow 
Whose  grapes  are  so  luscious  ; 
How  warm  the  wind  must  blow 
Througli  thok}  fruit  bushes.' 

*  No,'  said  Lizzie :  *  No,  no,  no  ) 
Their  offers  should  not  charm  U8» 
Their  evil  gifts  would  harm  us." 

Wo  regret  Laura's  fall  in  spite  of  SQch 
sweet  warning : — 

**  But  sweet-tooth  Laura  spoke  in  haate  : 
'  Good  folk,  I  have  no  coin  ; 
To  toko  were  to  purloin  : 
I  have  no  copper  in  my  pone, 
I  have  no  silver  either. 
And  all  my  gold  is  on  the  fbm 
That  shakes  in  windy  weather 
Above  the  rasty  heatlMr.' 


'  You  have  much  gold  upon  your  head,' 
They  answered  all  together  : 

•  Buy  from  us  with  a  golden  curl.* 
She  clipped  a  precious  golden  lock, 
She  dropped  a  tear  more  rare  than  pearl. 
Then  sucked  their  fruit  globes  faur  or  red  : 
Sweeter  than  honey  from  the  rock. 
Stronger  than  man-rejoicing  wine. 
Clearer  than  water  flow^  that  juice  ; 
She  never  tasted  such  before. 
How  should  it  cloy  with  length  of  use  T 
She  sucked  and  sucked  and  sucked  the  more 
Fruits  which  that  unknown  orchard  bore  ; 
She  sucked  until  her  lips  were  sore  ; 
Then  flung  the  emptied  rinds  away. 
But  gathered  up  one  kernel-stone. 
And  knew  not  was  it  night  or  day 
As  she  turned  home  alone. 

*'  Lizzie  met  her  at  the  gate 
Full  of  wise  upbraidings  : 

*  Dear,  you  should  not  stay  so  Iate» 
Twilight  is  not  good  for  maidens  ; 
Should  not  loiter  in  the  glen 
In  the  haunts  of  goblin  men. 
Do  you  not  remember  Jeanie, 
How  she  met  them  in  the  moonlight. 
Took  their  gifts  both  choice  and  many, 
Ate  their  fruits  and  wore  their  flowers 
Plucked  from  bowers 
Where  summer  ripens  at  all  hours? 
But  ever  in  the  moonlight 
She  pined  and  pined  away  ; 

Sought  them  by  night  and  day. 

Found  them  no  more  but  dwindled  and  grew 

gray  ; 
Then  fell  with  the  first  snow. 
While  to  this  day  no  grass  will  grow 
Where  she  lies  low : 
I  planted  daisies  there  a  year  ago 
That  never  blow. 
You  should  not  loiter  so.'  " 

We  tremble  as  v^e  read  the  oontrast,  suddenly 
resulting,  between  the  two  golden-haired  sis- 
ters : — 

'*  Early  in  the  morning 
When  the  first  cock  crowed  his  warning, 
Neat  like  bees,  as  sweet  and  busy, 
Laura  rose  with  Lizzie  : 
Fetched  in  honey,  milked  the  cows. 
Aired  and  set  to  rights  the  house. 
Kneaded  cakes  of  whitest  wheat. 
Cakes  for  dainty  mouths  to  eat. 
Next  churned  butter,  Shipped  up 
Fed  their  poultry,  sat  and  sewed  ; 
Talked  as  modest  maidens  should  : 
Lizzie  with  an  open  heart, 
Laura  in  an  absent  dream. 
One  content,  one  sick  in  part ; 
One  warbling  fiur  tba  msra  briobt  diar's  d»» 

light.  ^ 

One  longing  for  the  night" 

We  shudder  over  the  weizd  duuige  in  poor 
Lama: — 
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**  Day  after  day,  nigbt  after  night, 
Laura  kept  watoh  in  vain 
In  sullen  silence  of  exceeding  pain. 
She  never  caught  again  the  goblin  cry  : 
•  Come  buy,  come  buy  ; ' — 
Bhe  never  spied  the  goblin-men 
Haivking  their  fruits  along  the  glen  : 
But  when  the  moon  waxed  bright 
Her  hair  grew  thin  and  gray  ; 
Bhe  dwindled,  as  the  fair  full  moon  doth  torn 
To  swift  decay  and  bum 
Her  fire  away. 

**  She  no  moreswept  the hoose. 
Tended  the  fowls  or  cows, 
Fetched  honey,  kneaded  cakes  of  wheat. 
Brought  water  from  the  brook  : 
But  sat  down  li8tless  in  the  chimney-nook 
And  would  not  eat.'' 

Till  at  last,  as  with  Effie  and  Jeanie  Deans, 
the  one  sister  risks  all  to  saTo  the  other ;  and 
Lizzie,  putting  a  silver  penny  in  her  purse, 
Bets  out  to  buy  from  the  goblin-men ! — 

*'  Laughed  eveiQr  goblin 
When  they  spied  her  peeping : 
Came  towards  her  hobbling. 
Flying,  running,  leaping. 
Puffing  and  blowing, 
Chuckling,  clappmg,  crowing. 
Clucking  and  gobbling, 
Mopping  and  mowing. 
Full  of  airs  and  graces. 
Pulling  wry  faces, 
Demui'e  grimaces. 
Catlike  and  ratlike, 
Batcl-  and  wombat-like, 
8nail.paced  in  a  hurr^. 
Parrot-voiced  and  whistler» 
Helter  skelter,  hurry  skurry. 
Chattering  like  magpies. 
Fluttering  like  pigeons, 
pliding  \\ke  fishes, — 
Hugged  her  and  kissed  her. 
Squeezed  and  caressed  her : 
Stretched  up  their  dishes. 
Panniers,  and  plates : 
*  Look  at  our  apples 
Russet  and  dun. 
Bob  at  our  cherries^ 
Bite  at  our  peaches. 
Citrons,  and  dates. 
Grapes  for  the  asking. 
Pears  red  with  basking 
Out  in  the  sun, 
Plums  on  their  twigs  ; 
Pluck  them  and  suck  them. 
Pomegranates,  figs.'  " 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  spite  whicn  goblin- 
men  show,  when  you  will  not  eat  with  them 
of  their  strange  fruits : — 
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They  trod  and  hustled  her. 
Elbowed  and  jostled  her. 
Clawed  with  their  nails. 


Barking,  mewing,  hissing,  mocking. 
Tore  her  gown  and  soiled  her  stocking. 
Twitched  her  hair  out  by  the  roots. 
Stamped  upon  her  tender  feet. 
Held  her  hands  and  squeezed  their  fHiits 
Against  her  month  to  make  her  eat" 

We  are  relieved  to  find  that  Lizzie,  neyerthfr- 
less,  escapes  in  safety : — 

*'  At  last  the  evil  people. 

Worn  out  by  her  resistance, 

Flung  back  her  penny,  kicked  thdr  fhiit 

Along  whichever  road  they  took. 

Not  leaving  root  or  stone  or  shoot ; 

Some  writhed  into  the  ground, 

Some  dived  into  the  brook 

With  ring  and  ripple. 

Some  scudded  on  the  gale  without  a  soaBd, 

Some  vanished  in  the  distance." 

**  She  cried  *  Laura,'  up  the  garden, 
*  Did  you  miss  me  7 
Come  and  kiss  me. 
Never  mind  my  bruises. 
Hug  me,  kiss  me,  suck  ny  juices 
Squeezed  from  goblin  fruits  for  yoo, 
CK>blin  pulp  and  goblin  dew. 
Eat  me,  drink  me,  love  me  ; 
Laura,  make  much  of  me  : 
For  your  sake  I  have  braved  the  glen 
And  had  to  do  with  goblin  merchant-moL" 

Laura's  penitence  is  as  mysterious  as  her 
sin ;  but  we  are  beyond  measure  soothed  and 
comforted  when  we  learn  this  : — 

"  But  when  the  first  birds  chirped  about  tlidr 

eaves. 
And  early  reapers  plodded  to  the  place 
Of  golden  shelves, 
And  dew-wet  grass 

Bowed  in  the  morning  winds  so  brisk  to 
And  new  buds  with  new  day 
Opened  of  cuplike  lilies  on  the  stream, 
Laura  awoke  as  from  a  dream. 
Laughed  in  the  innocent  old  way, 
Hugged  Lizzie  but  not  twice  or  thrioe  ; 
Her  gleaming  locks  showed  not  one  thrad  of 

gray. 
Her  breath  was  sweet  as  May, 
And  light  danced  in  her  eyes." 

Very  beautiful  are  the  simple  lines  whidh  fill- 
low : — 
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Days,  weeks,  months,  years. 
Afterwards,  when  both  were  wives 
With  children  of  their  own  ; 
TTiiir  mother-hearU  btset  withfeart^ 
Their  lives  bound  up  in  tender  liv€$  f 
Laura  would  call  the  little  ones 
And  tell  them  of  her  early  prime, 
Those  pleasant  days  long  gone 
Of  not-xetunung  time : 
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Would  talk  about  the  haimted  glen. 
The  wicked,  quawt  fVuit-merchant  men. 
Their  fruits  like  honey  to  the  throat. 
But  poison  in  the  blood." 

There  are  other  poems  in  the  volume  fuU 
of  serious  power  and  purpose,  and  full  also  of 
poetry  and  passion.  The  sonnet,  entitled 
**  Rest,*'  is  one  of  tho  finest  of  these ;  and  the 
brief,  but  full  of  meaning,  **  Up-hill,"  the 
gentle  page,  *^  Consider  the  Lilies  of  the 
Field,"  and  the  less  openly  intelligible  but 
beautiful  **  From  House  to  Home,"  prove  tho 
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versatility,  as  well  as  the  orijj;inality  of  genius, 
which  has  fallen  to  the  f^hnre  of  this  young 
writer.  Many  verses  of  Mihs  Rossetti,  scat- 
tered through  other  works,  make  many  read- 
ers familiar  with  her  wricings;  hut  incom- 
parnbly  the  best  of  her  compositions  is  the 
**  Goblin  Market,"  which  may  vie  with 
Coleridge's  **  Ancient  Mariner,"  in  its  de- 
gree, for  the  vivid  and  wonderful  power  by 
which  things  unreal  and  mystic  are  made  to 
blend  and  link  themselves  with  the  every-daj 
images  and  events  of  common  life. 


An  English  magazine,  called    The  J^Tevsky 
Magazine :  A  Monthly  Jounml  of  Literature, 
Science^  and  Art,  was  started  some  little  time 
ago  in  St  Pctorsbnrg,  under  the  joint  editorship 
of  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Tumor,   Professor  of 
English   Literature  at  the   Imperial  Alexander 
Lyceum,  and  Mr.'  T.  IL  Uarrison,  another  Eng- 
lish resident  in  St.  Petersburg.     Four  numbers 
of  the  magjuinc,  in  addition  to  a  preliminary  or 
trial  number,  have  reached  us.     The  appearance 
of  these  numbers— -printefl,  we  understand,  en- 
tirely by  Russian  compositors  who  are  ignorant 
of  English — is  very  creditable  ;  and  the  contents 
are  interesting.     A  considerable  portion  of  these 
contents  consists  exactly  of  such  articles  as  ap- 
pear in  our  nuig^izines  at  home — reviews  of  recent 
books,  essays  on   remarkable  English   writers, 
tales,  sketches,  and  pieces  of  verse.    Such  con- 
tributions, written  as  they  are  by  English  rei<i- 
dents  in  Russia,  or  by  Russian  friends  of  theirs, 
will  doubtless,  on  that  very  account,  be  gladly 
received  by  the  more  intelligent  and  cultural 
members  of  the  English  colony  in  Russia,  as  well 
as  by  educated  Russians  interested  in  English 
literature.     But  a  more  chanvcteristic  portion  of 
the  contents  of  The  JVevsky  Magazine  consists 
of  artksles  which  may  bo  described  as  Anglo- 
Russian  in  their  substance  and  purport — i.e.,  ar- 
ticles specially  intended   to  convey  information 
about  Russian  matters  to  Englishmen,  and  about 
English  matter  to  Russians,  and  to  further  a  good 
understanding  between  the  two  nations.    Thus, 
in  the  numbers  before  us,  wo  have  two  articles 
on  *'  English   and   Russian   Systems  of  Educa- 
tion," an  article  critic'uiing  the  performance  of 
Hunlet  at  one  of  the  St.  Petersburg  theatres  by 
the  RoBsian  actor  SamoilofT,  an  article  by  a  Rus- 
sian contributor   entitlcil   **  A   Few   Wonls  on 
Contemporary  Russiiin  Literature,"  etc.     Such 
articles  might  have  a  peculiar  interest  among 
ourselves  ;  and  it  might  be  well  that,  for  the 
sake  of  them,  some  copies  of  7%«  Mvsky  Mag^ 
azint  ahoold  regularly  reach  England. — Reader, 


Ancient  legends  connect,  if  not  the  foundation  of 
this  city,  at  least  the  foundation  of  its  see  by  the 
Emperor  Louis  the  Pious,  the  son  of  Charles  the 
Great,  with  a  certain  wild-rose  tree,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  iu  it^j  present  place  on 
the  cemetry  of  the  Dome  long  Iwfore  even  those 
days.  Although  documentary  evidence  as  to  its 
existence  in  Charles  the  Great's  time  is  wanting,, 
it  is  yet  distinctly  mentioned  in  a  document  of 
Bishop  Hczilo,  who  in  1078  carried  a  fence  around' 
it.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  the  old- 
est rose-tree  in  Europe  ;  and  for  centuries  it  ha» 
attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists  in  a  high 
degree.  But  the  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stance is  this,  that  two  new  shoots  have  come 
out  of  the  root  in  the  course  of  this  summer,  the 
one  of  which  has  already  reached  a  height  of 
twelve  feet,  and  its  diameter  measures  no  lesi 
than  an  inch  near  the  root. 


The  July  number  of  tho  J^atural  History 
Review  devotes  forty  pages  to  an  account  of  the 
proceetlings  of  the  recent  conference  in  France 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstuioes  attending  the 
discovery  of  the  famous  Abbeville  jaw-bone. 
The  account,  which  appears  uuder  the  names 
of  Dr.  Falconer,  Professor  Busk,  and  Dr.  Car- 
penter, is  sure  to  be  read  with  interest 


A  BOTANiGAL  M  well  AS  an  archsBological  curi- 
9mtj  is  seen  now  at  llildesheim  in  Germany. 

UTUfG  AGS.  1089 


TtiR  first  instalment  of  a  \xx)k  of  **  Bohemian 
and  Moravian  Legends"  in  Gorman,  edited  by 
Grohmann,  has  been  issue*!.  It  is  the  first  aU 
tempt  to  bring  these  out-of-the-way  legends  be- 
fore tho  world. 


During  the  month  of  July  six  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  tickets  of  admission  were  sold  to  visiU 
ors  to  the  excavations  at  Pompeii. 


Barnes's  **  Notes  on  St  MaUhew  "  have  been 
translated  into  Chinese  by  a  native  Christian  at 
IIoog-Kong. — Reader. 


TuE  clergy  of  Natal  have  addressed  a  strong 
remoDstranoe  to  Bishop  Goleasow 
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IVom  The  Examiner,  12  Sept. 
DESPEKATE  SOUTHERN  PROJECT. 

Thb  worst  sign  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  is  the  proposal  to  enlist 
half  a  million  of  negroes.  Ilalf  a  dozen  lost 
battles  and  cities  would  not  denote  so  des- 
perate a  condition  as  this  expedient.  In  the 
first  place,  and  the  very  hest  that  can  be  said 
of  it,  the  proposal  is  impracticable.  The 
whole  ndult  male  population  of  the  blacks  is 
about  800,000,  from  which  number  must  be 
deducted  some  incapable  of  service  from  age 
and  infirmities,  and  others  whom  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  trust  with  arms.  When  all 
these  are  struck  off,  the  levy  of  the  able- 
bodied  and  faithfully  disposea  will  probably 
be  reduced  much  below  the  half  million.  But 
if  a  force  of  500,000  could  be  raised  it  would 
bo  master  of  the  country,  and  would  be  able 
both  to  command  its  freedom  without  waiting 
for  the  end  of  the  war,  and  also  to  help  itself 
to  something  more  tempting  than  fifty  acres 
of  land  for  each  man.  The  proportion  of  the 
black  soldiery  to  the  white  would  be  similar 
to  that  of  toe  sepoys  to  the  British  army 
before  the  mutiny.  But  there  would  be  this 
important  difference  in  the  two  cases,  that 
onr  Indian  Government  had  not  a  mighty 
war  on  its  hands  of  which  its  native  merce- 
naries could  take  advantage.  We  take  the 
whole  available  Southern  force  not  to  exceed 
200,000  men,  and  if  half  a  million  of  slaves 
could  be  enlisted ,  how  are  they  to  be  officered  ? 
It  cannot  \te  contemplated  to  place  them  under 
negro  command,  and  to  officer  them  with 
whites  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  offi- 
cers must  bo  withdrawn  from  the  Confed- 
erate armies.  There  are  not  so  many  em- 
ployed or  to  be  had,  for  by  all  accounts  the 
Southern  forces  are  cither  under-officered  or 
officered  in  the  lower  grades  by  men  very  defi- 
cient in  experience.  But  these  last  would  l)e 
peculiarly  unfit  to  discipline  and  hold  together 
black  troops,  who  would  require  the  constant 
attention  and  presence  of  whites  to  keep  them 
to  their  duty.  All  would  depend  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  captains  of  companies,  their  sub- 
fdterns,  and  non-commieHioned  officers.  But 
whence  could  the  qualified  officers  bo  had  ? 
If  from  the  Southern  army,  that  army  would 
be  unofricered  to  supply  the  draught,  and  one 
force  would  thus  l)o  spoilt  in  the  attempt  to 
make  another,  the  superior  sacrificed  to  the 
inferior. 

The  case  of  the  Federal  black  levies  is  quite 
different.  The  Federals  have  proceedea  ex- 
perimentally on  a  small  scale.  They  have, 
no  doubt,  carefully  picked  their  men,  and 
confined  themselves  to  a  few  battalions,  whrjse 
misconduct,  had  it  occurred,  would  have  had 
BO  consequences  of  importance  to  the  issue 
«f  the  war.    But  the  reported  Southern  proj- 


ect would  commit  the  fortanes  of  the  Con- 
federacy to  the  hands  of  the  blacks.  The 
arming  of  500,000  slaves  would,  in  e£fect,  be 
the  arming  of  so  many  masters.  To  bold  out 
the  prospect  of  .rewards  to  such  a  force  is  an 
absurdity  worthy  of  the  imagination  of  Rabe- 
lais or  Swift.  **  You  shall  have  freedom  and 
fifty  acres  at  the  end  of  the  war  if  you  serve 
faithfully,"  are  the  conditions  proposed. 
'*  We  will  take  them  at  once,"  would  oe  the 
replyof  half  a  million,  **  and  not  wait  to  run 
the  chance  of  being  shot  in  the  mean  while." 
The  proposal  is  monstrous  and  impracticable, 
but  it  has  important  significance,  as  indicat- 
ing the  extreme  military  wants  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  the  wild  expedients  at  which  it 
snatches,  and  which  it  will  have  to  abandon 
or  ruefully  to  repent.  The  only  prospect. w% 
can  see  of  the  subjugation  of  the  South  would 
be  through  such  an  act  of  madness  as  we  are 
now  considering,  giving  the  mastery  of  the 
situation  to  the  slaves.  As  it  is,  the  Confed- 
erate armies  may  need  recruiting,  but  assum- 
ing for  a  moment  what  we  do  not  believe^ 
that  they  may  be  finally  unable  to  cope  with 
the  forces  of  the  North,  the  resource  of  a 
guerilla  warfare  would  yet  remain,  and  a 
much  greater  difficulty  than  that  of  the 
French  in  Spain  would  be  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral armies  of  occupation  in  the  immense 
hostile  territory  of  the  South.  A  hornet's 
nest  would  l)e  a  paradise  in  comparison.  But 
give  the  enemy  allies  in  half  a  million  of 
armed  and  embodied  slaves,  who  have  every 
temptation  to  turn  their  hands  against  their 
nominal  masters,  and  a  complete  conquest 
becomes  possible.  But,  happily,  the  folly  of 
the  proposal  carries  with  it  its  corrective  in 
impracticability.  The  half  million  will  never 
be  raised,  nor  probably  a  fifth  part  of  it ;  and 
even  that  proportion  would  be  unmanageable, 
and  the  sciieme  will  l)e  abandoned  when  the 
matter  is  looked  into  ina  pnictical  way,espe» 
ciallv  as  to  the  officering,  upon  which  whouT 
would  de^^nd  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  such 
a  force. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  not  counted  much 
upon  the  fidelity  of  the  slaves.  We  do  not 
believe  that  their  attachment  to  their  mas- 
ters would  prove  stronger  than  their  imm^ 
diate  self-interests,  inviting  them  to  use  their 
power  to  seize  their  freedom  and  secure  their 
fortunes.  The  temptation  would  be  too  great 
for  any  fidelity  that  can  grow  out  of  a  condi- 
tion of  slavery.  But  lot  us  assume  that  upon 
improved  consideration  the  project  is  aoan- 
doncd.  What,  then,  is  the  worst  that^can 
happen  to  the  Conlederacy  ?  Its  armies  maj 
be  h)roken  up  inU)  fragments,  scattered  over 
the  country,  which  will  carry  on  the  same 
sort  of  desultory  warfiirc  with  the  Northerns 
that  the  Poles  are  doing  with  the 
Now  what  is  the  great  oudeavorand 


THE    SECESSION    POLICY    IN    COLLAPSE. 


of  the  Russians?  To  get  the  insurgents  into 
masecs  that  may  be  crushed  by  the  superior 
force  and  tactics  of  the  disciplined  troops. 
But  this  is  what  has  not  been  accomplished. 
Bands  appear  suddenly,  surprise  posts,  cut 
off  detachments,  keep  the  Russians  perpetu- 
ally on  the  alert,  and  vanish  as  they  came 
when  any  superior  force  is  concentrating 
against  them.  It  is  a  niusquito  warfare,  sting 
and  flight,  to  sting  again. 


From  The  Spectator,  12  Sept. 
THB  SECESSION  POLICY  IN  COLLAPSE. 

We  have  as  yet  no  confirmation  of  the 
startling  rumor  that  President  Davis,,  who 
proposed  to  rest  his  Government  on  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  slavery,  has  decided  to  rest  it 
instead  on  the  corner-stone  of  alx>lition  prin- 
ciples ; — for  the  enrollment  of  an  army  of 
500,000  slaves,  each  guaranteed  his  freedom 
and  a  fifty-acre  freehold,  would  mean  prac- 
tically the  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  in 
the  South.  The  families  of  half  a  million 
of  men  fit  for  war  could  not  number  much 
under  two  millions,  and,  of  course,  their 
emancipation  and  emlxxliment  as  soldiers 
would  oe  impob'sible  without  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  wives  and  children  who  are  to 
live  with  them  at  the  end  of  the  war  on  the 
promised  farms.  Now,  as  there  are  proba- 
bly not  more  than  three  million  slaves  left  to 
the  South,  it  would  obviously  be  both  im- 
possible and  foolisi)  to  attempt  to  keep  **  the 
balance  "  in  slavery  when  the  great  majority 
had  l)een  set  free.  \Ve  may  fairly  assume, 
then,  that  if  the  rumor  had  any  truth  in  it, 
it  would  involve  the  absolute  reversal  of  the 
Southern  riolicy,  the  final  abandonment  of 
slavery — the  guarantee  of  freedom.  AVe  see 
that  our  Southern  contemporary  the  Index 
gives  serious  credit  to  the  rumor,  and  is 
inclined  to  claim  the  South  at  once  as  the 

Ct  champicm  of  emancipation  and  free- 
.  I*robal)ly,  therefore,  Mr.  Mason  does 
not  wholly  reject  it  But  there  are  various 
very  strong  reasons  for  still  regarding  the 
rumor  as  a  fable.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
not  only  be  a  violent  revolution  in  policy^ 
for  the  very  man,  who  bril)ed  the  Cotton 
States  into  rebellion  by  a  promise  of  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  to  sustain  them  in  rebel- 
lion by  extinguishing  it, — but  it  would  bo  a 
most  violent  political  revolution  also.  There 
is  no  power  given  U)  the  Southern  President 
to  deal  with  either  the  slaves  or  the  land  of 
the  C<m federate  States  at  all.  There  is  not 
only  no  power  given  to  his  Congress  to  do  so, 
but  by  tne  Conlcderatc  constitution  the  Con- 
gress is  absolutely  prohibited  from  touching 
uavery.  By  the  ninth  section  of  the  first 
•rtiele  of  that  ooostitutioo,  *'  No  law  dmy- 
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inff  or  impairing  the  right  of  property  in  negtA' 
slaves  shall  be  passed,'^  and  according  to  thii' 
report,  tberejore,  the  President  of  the  South- 
ern States,  after  consultation  with  a  few  of' 
the  governors  of  the  various  States  in  hk^ 
Confederacy,  has  determined  not  only  to  re- 
verse the  only  distinctive  principle  of  the' 
new  polity,  but  to  violate  the  most  expresi' 
provisions  of  the  constitution  by  sacrificing^ 
arbitrarily  both  the  land  and  slavee  of  his' 
own  loyal  fellow-countrymen.      This  would 
')9  to  break  faith  'flagrantly,  therefore,  with 
all  the  States  which  he  had  decoyed  into  re- 
bellion,  by   taking  from  them  legal   righte 
which  the  old  Government  never  even  men- 
aced.    We  do  not  find  it  easy  to  give  any 
credit  at  all  to  such  a  rumor  without  very- 
much  more  authority  than  we  have  yet  had 
for  it.     We  conceive,   too,   that  were  the  . 
decree  true,  its  only  effect  would  be  to  in-' 
duce  many  of  the  Southern  States  at  once  to ' 
shake  off  Mr.  Davis^s  authority,  and  com- 
promise  on  any  terms  with  the  old  Unioiu 
Of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  that  any  move- 
ment in  this  direction  would  determine  the 
Border  States 'once  and  for  all  to  take  a  de- 
cisive part  with   the  North, — that  is,  not' 
only  Kentucky,   but  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina,  where  there  are  already  abundant 
iudications  of  the  rise  of  a  violent  disgust 
towards  the  Confederate  Government.     We 
doubt  very  much,  again,  whether  the  slaves  * 
themselves  would  be  bribed  even  by  this  ma^ 
nificent    offer   into  siding  with   the  power 
which  has  hanged  and  shot  so  many  of  their 
brethren  simply  for  doing  what  they  would 
then  be  invited  to  do,  i.e.,  serving  as  sol- 
diers on  the  side  of  the  Government  which 
had  offered  them  freedom.     They  would  have 
the  game  in  their  own  hands,  for  no  white 
army  equally  large  would  exist  to  control 
them ;  and  they  would  probably  prefer  to 
trust  for  their  freedom  and  their  freeholds  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  who   baa  always  resisted  the 
extension^  and  who  a  year  ago  struck  a  blow 
at  the  very  existence  of*^ slavery,  rather  than  to' 
Mr.  Davis,  who  organized  a  rebellion  in  or- 
der that  slavery  might   range  wider,  strike' 
deeper,  and  liecome  altogether  a  more  hope- 
less condition  than  before,  and  who  bound 
himself  and  his  legislature  by  solemn  ooiieti- 
tutional  vows  never  to  undermine  it. 

But  however  little  credit  may  attach  to 
the  rumor,  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  disoossed 
among  the  desperate  expedients  to  which  the 
able  and  unprincipled  statesmen  of  the  Con- 
federacy may  yet  oe  tempted  to  resort  oaght 
to  teach  the  dim-sighted  and  querulous  Eng- 
lish politicians,  who  have  so  long  been  shrieE- 
ing  out  their  parrot  cry  that  the  war  is  one 
which  never  had  a  justification  and  never  can 
have  any  good  result,  how  weak  and  futile  10 
their  jud^cnt  of  the  greatest,  if  the  11100^ 
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inadequately  interpreted,  issue  on  which  the 
citizens  of  the  same  oommon wealth  were 
ever  divided.  That  the  same  men  who  jus- 
tify— and  amply  justify — the  promoters  of 
our  own  great  civil  war,  and  find  a  provi- 
dential justice  in  it  more  than  compensating 
us  for  its  reciprocal  cruelties,  its  one-sided 
fenaticisms,  and  the  fearful  reaction  into 
that  *'  servitude  without  loyalty  and  sensual- 
ity without  love'*  which  it  entailed, — that 
such  men  can  look  at  the  civil  war  on  the 
American  continent,  and  see  in  it  nothing 
but  purposeless  bloodshed  and  wanton  ambi- 
tion, only  shows,  perhaps,  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  read  the  riadle  of  the  past  than  that 
which  is  evolving  Itself  in  the  present.  But 
even  the  blindest  ought  to  catch  a  glimpse, 
in  such  signs  of  the  times  as  this  rumor  cun- 
oeming  the  Confederate  Government,  of  the 
working  of  some  greater  purpose  beneath 
this  play  of  human  passions  than  it  has  been 
given  to  any  war  of  modern  days  to  work 
out.  For  however  little  basis  of  fact  it  may 
imply,  it  certainly  does  imply  that  a  convic- 
tion is  rapidly  growing  at  tne  South  that  the 
new  ship  can  only  be  saved,  if  at  all,  by 
throwing  her  whole  cargo  overboard, — that 
if  there  is  any  hope  for  iSouthern  independ- 
ence it  can  only  be  at  the  cost  of  every  in- 
ducement which  led  to  the  demand  for  that 
independence.  And  consider  for  a  moment 
by  how  strange  a  path  we  have  reached  this 
involuntary  admit^ion  of  the  great  slave 
power  that  it  is  beginning  to  despair  of  its 
own  dreams,  and  almost  willing  to  become 
an  instrument  in  giving  them  the  final  death- 
blow. It  has  approached  by  gigantic  leap, 
taken  entirely  of  its  own  free  will,  the  cage 
of  the  gulf  into  which  it  seems  now  about  to 
plunge.  The  North  has  done  nothing  for 
naif  a  century  back  but  mete  out  liberally 
to  it  the  rope  by  which  at  length  it  seems 
likely  to  hang  itself.  If  **  resist  not  evil  " 
bad  been  the  first  principle  of  the  Free 
States,  they  could  not  more  thoroughly  have 
aoted  upon  it  till  within  the  last  two  years. 
The  overwhelming  danger  which  now  men- 
aces this  power  with  destruction  has  been 
more  due  to  a  blind  fermentation  of  the 
leaven  of  liberty  than  to  any  voluntary  and 
intelligent  exercise  of  the  faith  in  fre^om. 
If  this  power  has  even  begun  to  talk  of  trans- 
forming slaves  into  freeholders,  it  is  only  the 
more  wonderful  testimony  to  the  **  divinity 
that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how 
ve  will '  that  in  so  doing  it  is  greatly  out- 
mnning  the  slow  movement  of  its  great  ene- 


my's thought.  The  docile  Conservatism,  nay, 
as  we  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  say, 
the  almost  half-witted  Constitutiunalism  of 
the  North  has  scarcely*  even  yet  clearly  real- 
ized the  broad  principle  of  the  battle  it  is 
now  fighting.  It  made  every  conceivable 
concession  mther  than  fight  it  at  all,  broke 
down  its  own  chosen  barriers,  gave  up  its 
own  favorite  compromises,  yielded  to  every 
fresh  encroachment,  offered  bribes  even  after 
the  last  indignity,  and  almost  implored  the 
South  with  suppliant  hands  not  to  force  it  to 
battle  for  the  freedom  of  an  alien  race.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  all  this, — nay,  probably  in 
consequence  of  it,  for  if  checked  sooner  and 
more  firmly  the  South  would  never  have 
rushed  headlong  into  the  present  cu/ cfe  sac, 
— we  now  find  both  North  and  South  eom- 
peting  for  the  adhesion  of  the  injured  race, 
and  the  negroes  themselves  in  apparent  pos- 
session of  the  weight  whic-h  will  turn  the 
balance  of  power  in  favor  of  either  comba- 
tant. And  yet  people  cry  out, — because  one 
English  province  is  suffering  terribly  and  ail 
English  trade  is  in  a  pet  at  the  commercial 
deadlock, — that  the  war  is  wanton  and  pur- 
poseless, and  must  be  fruitless  of  result. 

For  our  own  parts,  wo  cannot  imagine  a 
grander  spectacle  of  the  play  of  mighty  obd 
uncontrollable  forces  working  to  an  end  fiur 
beyond  the  reach  of  cither  combatant,  than 
this  civil  war  on  the  American  continent, 
where  freedom  has  found  so  slow,  so  short- 
sighted, so  reluctant,  in  many  respects  so 
unworthy,  and  yet  so  mighty  a  champion, 
while  the  most  original  and  intellectual 
statesman  of  modern  times  has  led  on  ibe 
slave  power  to  the  most  brilliant  and  yet  dis- 
astrous of  onsets,  terminating  in  a  despair 
that  is  even  now  filling  its  proud  heart  with 
dreams  of  a  picturesque  and  passionate  sui- 
cide. We  do  not  so  much  wonder  that  tbe 
limited  sympathies  of  English  politicians  are 
unable  to  choose  a  definitive  siae  in  this  g^reai 
conflict ;  but  that  they  should  ignore  the 
signs  of  a  mighty  revolution,  only  the  might- 
ier that  it  works  alike  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  those  who  hate  it,  of  those  who 
dread  it  even  while  they  forward  it,  and  of 
the  very  few  who  accept  it  heartily  and  serve 
it  willingly,  would  not  be  explicable  at  all, 
were  it  not  so  oommon  with  us  to  close  our 
eyes  against  what  we  do  not  wish  to  under- 
stand, and  to  insist  on  reading  off  events  by 
the  li<!;ht  of  fastidious  tastes  and  self-fostered 
prejudices. 
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From  Tho  Spectator,  12  Sept 
THE  TWO  CAROLINAS  AND  THE  WAR. 

The  (KHJupation  of  Charleston,  which  now 
eeems  rather  a  queRtion  of  time  than  of  poesi- 
bility,  would  certainly  strike  a  greater  blow  at 
the  (ronfederary  than  could  he  accounted  for 
by  its  mere  physioal  results,  though  they,  too, 
would  be  iu»j)()rtant.  It  would  not  only  shut 
lip  the  proa  test  stream  of  supplies  of  ammu- 
nition and  the  other  Tno/enc/ of  war,  and  pre- 
sent a  new  point  from  which  to  operate  on 
t!ic  Confederate  armies ;  hut  it  would  bring 
home  to  tlie  very  head  and  front  of  the  Seces- 
sion policy  t!ie  disastrous  results  of  the  war. 
The  New  York  papers  have  clearly  not  forgot- 
ten that  S  )uth  Carolina  planned  all  the  abor- 
tive conspiracies,  and  wns  the  first  to  lead  the 
wny  in  the  Inst  and  most  successful  eflbrt  of 
re)>ellion.  They  exult  with  vehement  vindic- 
tivoness  over  the  penalty  which  has  at  last 
fallen  sd  heavily  on  the  chief  criminal,  and 
sec  in  it  a  sort  of  divine  retribution.  That 
is  not  the  tone  which  any  Englishman  would 
wish  to  take,  but  a  very  impressive  lesson  as 
to  the  rationale  of  the  whole  war  may  be 
drawn  from  the  present  very  diflfurent  situa- 
tion and  attitude  of  the  two  Carolinas. 

They  represent  with  very  tolerable  exact- 
nej«  the  two  extremes  of  feeling  in  the  Slave 
States.  Both  sectitms  are,  of  course,  anxious 
to  maintain  slavery  ;  but  there  their  commu- 
nity of  feeling  ceases.  The  feeling  of  their 
leading  men  and  chief  citizens  towards  the 
old  Union  has  always  been  very  different,  and 
is  now  almost  opposite, — South  Carolina  al- 
most exnggerating  the  restless  hatred  felt  by 
the  Gulf  States  themselves  for  union  with  tho 
Yankees  —  North  Carolina  feeling,  and  now 
very  V)oldly  expressing  that  feeling,  strongly 
favorable  t)  it, — taking,  indeed,  very  mucn 
the  same  ground  as  t'lo  mountain  freeholders 
of  East  Tennessee,  who  will  soon  be  able  to 
claim  tho  support  of  Rosecranz's  army,  if 
that  general  should  succeed  in  driving  Gen- 
eral Johnston  out  of  Chattanooga.  The  Ra- 
leiffh  Standard^  tho  principal  organ  of  the 
capital  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  paper  whose 
popularity  is  rapidly  extending  amidst  cries 
from  the  Secessionists  for  its  immediate  sup- 
pression, has  boldly  stood  forward  to  point 
out  the  utter  failure  and  crime  of  the  Seces- 
sion policy  in  an  article  to  which  we  called 
attention  last  week.  It  coldly  remarks  that 
DO  one  of  the  promir<e8  of  the  Confederacy  has 
been  accomplished,  that  bo  far  from  extend- 
ing the  area  of  slavery, — the  object  for  which 
they  in  North  Carolina  were  dragged  into  the 
war  without  any  interest  in  its  result, — that 
area  has  been  rapidly  contracting,  so  that 
slavery  in  tlieir  own  State  will  soon  be  threat- 
ene^l ;  and  that  the  State  rights,  in  retaining 
which  they  have  a  great  interest,  and  which  ■ 
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were  the  other  great  plea  of  the  war,  have 
been  systematically  invaded  by  the  Secession- 
ist Government,  while  they  were  never  even 
menaced  by  tho  old  Union.  This  article"  is, 
as  we  mentioned  last  week,  from  the  pen  oT 
the  Honorable  R.  S.  Donnell,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  aided  in 
its  preparation  by  the  president  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Council,  and  it  is  said  at  all  events, 
that  it  was  read  and  approved  before  its  pub- 
lication by  Governor  Vance.  In  any  case,  it 
has  secured  a  rapidly  extending  popularity  in 
the  State  for  the  paper  in  which  it  appeared, 
and  vehement  threats  of  suppression  from  the 
opposite  party,  which  the  Confederate  power 
is  at  present,  in  all  probability,  too  weak 
there,  and  too  embarrassed  elsewhere,  to  care 
to  enforce.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
while  South  Carolina  represents  the  most 
vindictive  anti-Union  feeling  in  the  Soutb, 
North  Carolina  and  East  Tennessee  represent 
the  most  Conservative  feeling  which  can  be 
found  in  the  Slave  States,  of  dislike  to  the 
revolutionary  policy ;  and  a  wish  to  thwart 
it,  and  compromise  the  quarrel,  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  greatest  danger  and  most  imminent 
temptation  of  the  anti-slavery  policy  in  the 
North.  But  on  this  latter  point  we  do  not 
propose  now  to  touch.  It  is  worth  while  to 
consider  a  little  the  cause  of  this  great  differ- 
ence of  feeling  between  States  so  closely  con- 
nected; as  it  will,  in  fact,  throw  much  light 
on  the  whole  meaning  of  the  rebellion. 

The  war  has  always  been,  in  motive,  less  a 
struggle  between  slavery  and  freedom  than 
an  effort  of  the  large  slave  s^^stein — the  plan- 
tation system  —  to  be  rid  of  the  drag  put 
upon  it  by  the  rest  of  the  Union.  The  smaU 
freeholders,  wherever  and  however  they  lived, 
wlicther  among  the  mountains  of  Tennessee, 
with  two  or  three  **  servants  hired  for  life,*' 
as  Mr.  Carlyle  might  with  somewhat  less  of 
flagrant  injustice  call  these  slaves  of  the 
smaller  farmers,  or  in  the  Suites  of  New  Eng- 
land, far  from  all  taint  of  slavery, — were  w- 
ways,  and  for  very  much  the  same  kind  of 
reasons,  warmly  attached  to  the  Union.  There 
is  nothing  like  a  wide-spread  tenure  of  smaU 
freeholds  to  inspire  both  the  virtues  and  the 
narrower  prejudices  which  belong  to  the  tem- 
perament of  sober  republicans, — the  Conser- 
vative  pride,  the  sober  love  of  equality,  the 
dislike  to  change  of  all  sorts,  and  an  excessive 
dislike  to  aristocrHtic  assumptions.  To  aU 
these  feelings  the  very  name  of  the  **  Union  " 
was  a  fascination.  It  had  a  republican  sound. 
It  appeared  to  express  nothing  but  an  equal 
association  of  States  for  purposes  of  common 
moment,  and  yet  it  did  express  a  very  great 
national  power  and  authority,  which  gave 
each  frceuolder  a  pride  in  his  country.  It 
rsatisfied  at  once  the  municipal  feeling,  there- 
publican  feeling,  and  the  national  feeling  of  tbs 
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gfeoman.  It  gave  him  a  strong  government, 
ftnd  yet  enabled  him  to  feel,  in  some  sense, 
OD  a  level  with  his  government.  And  among 
the  f«mall  farmers  of  this  kind,  who  are  the 
fUteeX  country  party  of  the  Northern  States, 
ft  very  important  element  in  the  poorer  soils 
ttod  mountain  districts  of  the  Slave  States, 
snd  of  some  little  weight  even  in  the  South, 
th^re  never  was  any  feeling  but  one  of  almost 
passionate  conseiTatism  for  the  Union.  They 
did  not  much  care  to  change  anything.  They 
did  not  realize  the  evil  of  slavery,  and  were 
quite  willing — so  far,  like  English  Tories — 
to  let  it  alone.  But  they  would  rather  have 
sacrificed  anything  than  their  favorite  form 
of  government, — the  actual  constitution  un- 
der which  they  live  always  taking  a  strong 
bold  on  the  imagination  of  land-owners,  and 
ft  republican  constitution  taking  especial  hold 
OD  the  imagination  of  a  popular  class  of  free- 
holders. North  Carolina  and  East  Tennes- 
see, especially  the  latter,  belong  distinctly  to 
this  group  of  Slave  States.  In  North  Caro- 
lina the  slaves  are  not,  indeed,  less  numerous 
m  proportion  to  the  white  population  than 
they  formerly  were  in  Virginia ;  but  they  are 
held  on  small  farms  instead  of  on  large  tobacco 
plantations.  Mr.  Olmsted  wrote  long  ago: 
*'  The  aspect  of  North  Carolina  with  regard 
to  slavery  is,  in  some  respects,  less  lamenta- 
ble than  that  of  Virginia.  There  is  not  only 
less  bigotry  upon  the  subject,  and  more  free- 
dom of  conversation,  but  I  saw  here,  in  the 
institution,  more  of  patriarchal  character  than 
ib  any  other  State.  The  slave  more  frequently 
appears  as  a  family  servant — a  member  of  hfs 
master's  family,  interested  with  him  in  his 
fortune,  good  or  bad.  This  is  a  result  of  the 
less  concentration  of  wealth  in  families  or  in- 
dividuals, occasioned  by  the  circumstances  I 
bave  described.  Slavery  thus  loses  much  of 
fis  inhumanity ;  "  and  we  now  see  this  pov- 
erty, this  small-farm  system,  telling  in  favor 
of  the  Union  sentiment.  In  East  fenneesee 
the  same  cause  is  far  more  strongly  at  work. 
That  department  of  the  State  gave  a  majority 
mgainst  Recession  of  more  than  two  to  one, — 
ftn  absolute  majority  of  18,155,  in  spite  of  an 
incursion  of  Confeaerato  soldiers,  who  voted 
ftt  the  elections  like  the  Missouri  Border  Ruf- 
fians in  Kansas.  The  State  was  carried  for 
Secession,  but  the  mountain  part  of  it  was 
thoroughly  penetrated  by  Union  feeling.  In 
this  eastern  part  of  the  State,  there  were  in 
I860  but  26,d04  slaves  to  a  total  population 
^f  282,021  inhabitants,  or  less  than  one  in 
ten  ;  and,  again,  we  hear  from  Mr,  Olmsted, 
and  many  other  authorities,  how  opposed  to 
slavenr  extension  was  the  sentiment  there — 
bow  mvorable  to  the  Union. 
.  South  Carolina  is  the  centre  of  the  opposite 
feeling.  There  the  system  of  plantation  slav- 
9rj  attains  its  climax.    With  only  291^8 


white  freemen,  it  bad,  in  1860,  402,406 
slaves,  a  larger  proportion  of  slaves  to  whites 
than  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union ;  fukl 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  these  are 
chiefly  distributed  on  the  large  system,  not  as 
farm  laborers,  but  as  plantation  gangs.  In 
some  counties  the  black  population  is  more 
than  six  times  the  white.  Here,  then,  as  in 
Misflissippi,  we  have  the  very  centre  of  the 
market  feeling  towards  slaves  —  the  specula- 
tive, restless  feeling  engendered  by  large  prof- 
its and  an  economic  use  of  slaves, — for  it  is 
certain  that  the  motst  eflfective  use  of  the  sys- 
tem^ in  a  business  point  of  view,  is  also  the 
most  fatal  to  the  slave  and  to  his  relations 
with  his  master.  Here  the  sense  of  mere 
ownership,  as  distinguished  from  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  **  hiring  for  life,"  reaches  its  highest 
point,  and  here,  consequently,  the  political 
results  of  slavery  take  their  mopt  characteristic 
and  angry  form.  South  Carolina  has  always 
represented  and  even  exaggerated  the  violent 
and  domineering  position  of  the  Siuthem 
States.  It  was  South  Carolina  that  led  the 
way  to  disunion  by  null  ideation  of  the  tariff 
in  1832,  when  sno  was  so  summarily  put 
down  by  President  Jackson ;  it  was  South 
Carolina  which  led  the  way  in  advocating  se- 
cession again,  just  before  the  Southern  victory 
on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Ijaw  in  1850 ;  in  1855 
it  was  a  representative  of  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Brooks)  who  so  truculently  acfisaulted  and 
half  killed  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  Senate  House, 
who  was  presented  with  a  cane  by  the  ladies 
of  S3uth  Carolina  for  that  piece  of  brutally, 
and  when  expelled  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  immediately  sent  back  to  it  by 
his  enraptured  constituents.  It  was  Sontn 
Carolina  s  glorious  example  and  flag  which 
inspired  the  Border  Ruflians  in  Kansas  in 
185G ;  it  was  the  Senate  of  South  Carolina 
which  first  carried  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
re-opening  the  slave  trade  in  1859 ;  vigilanos 
committees  in  South  Carolina  offered  rewards 
for  the  heads  of  their  enemies  (anti-slavery 
agitators)  afler  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln ; 
it  was  the  convention  of  this  State  which  first 
decreed  separation ;  and  it  was  South  Caro- 
lina which  first  seized  the  Government-fort, 
Moultrie,  and  which  committed  the  first  act 
of  war  in  assaulting  Fort  Sumter.  South 
Carolina  has,  in  short,  been  the  typical  Slave 
State, — its  political  history  throughout  the 
Union  having  been  one  of  violence,  passion, 
and  truculenoe,— of  political  gambling  and 
adventure ;  its  characteristic  temperament 
that  which  the  plantation  system,  with  its 
large  gains  and  cruel  method,  cherishes,  bat 
which  there  gains  still  greater  power  by  its 
alliance  with  more  political  capacity  and  ex* 
perience  than  could  till  very  recently  be  found 
in  the  new  Cotton  States  on  the  Gulf. 
We  may  be  suze  that  if  the  North 
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gain  and  hold  firmly  Mississippi.  Louisiana, 
and  the  political  spring  of  the  rebellion,  South 
Carolina,  there  will  not  long  be  any  sufficient 
theatre  for  the  speculutivc  plantation  system 
which  inspired  the  great  desire  for  slavery  ex- 
tension, and  even  for  the  re-opening  of  the 
slave  trade.  The  small  freeholders  of  the 
mountain  States  and  the  poor  soils  are  not  in 
any  way  friendly  to  the  grand  Secession 
schemes.  On  their  soil  slavery  would  grad- 
ually die  out,  and  die  unregretted.  And  the 
danger  will  be  lest  the  North  now  make  too 
much  concession  to  their  wishes.  The  vims 
of  the  plaverv  pilicv  is  to  he  found  in  South 
Carolina  and  the  Gulf  States,  though  Vir- 
ginia ban  hitherto  chivalrously  interposed  her 
noble  and  hardier  race  between  the  principal 
offenders  and  their  foes.  The  small  yeomanry 
of  the  Slave  States  will  be  found,  in  genemi, 
far  more  iavoraitle  to  the  Union  than  to  the 
dangerous  and  ambitious  schemes  of  the  pro- 
slavery  crusaders. 


From  The  Economist,  19  Sept 

RIGHT  OF  DRITISH  SHIPWRIGHTS  TO 
BUILD   IRONCLADS. 

It  is  now  understood  that  the  Government 
have  made  up  their  minds  not  to  allow  the 
two  steam-rams  constructed  in  Messrs.  I/iird's 
yards  at  Birkenhead  to  leave  the  Mersey  un- 
less satisfactory  evidence  can  be  furnished 
that  they  are  not  built  for  the  Confederate 
Government,  nor  likely  on  some  merely  col- 
orable pretext  to  find  their  way  into  that  ser- 
vice, rhcy  have  not  l)een  formally  seized,  but 
a  distinct  intimation  has  l>een  conveyed  to  the 
builders  that  they  will  be  seized  should  such 
a  step  become  necessary.  We  discussed  the 
general  question  as  to  the  law,  justice,  and 
expediency  of  seizures  of  this  nature  so  fully 
last  week,  that  we  only  refer  to  the  subject 
again  because  there  is  one  feature  in  the  case 
wuich  has  not,  we  think,  received  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves. 

Although  the  Government,  from  motives  of 
policy,  are  wisc'ly  resolved  to  attempt  to  ex- 
ercise the  power  which  the  clause  in  the  for- 
eign Enlistment  Act  is  supposed  to  ^ive  them 
of  stopping  the  construction  and  sale  of  ves- 
sels 01  war  to  the  American  belligerents, — we 
scarcely  apprehend  tliat,  in  the  event  of  an 
appeal  to  the  tribunals,  tliey  will  be  more 
successful  in  the  case  of  these  ironclads  than 
they  were  in  that  of  the  Alessandra,  It  may 
perhaps  be  well  to  try,  though  it  is  damaging 
to  the  Elxecutive  authority  to  fail.  The  real 
intent  and  scope  of  the  law  must  be  admitted 
to  be  open  to  dispute.  All  things  considered, 
however,  we  apprehend  that  all  which  the 
existing  law,  as  interpreted  and  carried  out 
bj  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  will  be  able 


to  effect,  will  be  to  prevent  such  v( 
from  leaving  our  ports  ready  armed  and 
equipped,  and  therefore  in  a  condition  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  capture,  or  to  infliet 
injury  on  their  enemies.  The  cruisers  of  the 
menaced  party  must  do  the  rest.  We  ta- 
cline,  moreover,  to  think  not  onl^  that  this 
is  all  the  Act  can  do,  but  that  it  is  all  it  was 
designed  to  do.  If  it  sought  to  do  more,  it 
was  so  ambiguously  worded  and  leaves  open 
so  many  avenues  of  evasion,  as  to  be  insuffi- 
cient for  its  end  ;  and  if  the  Government  at- 
tempts to  make  it  do  more,  its  uncertainty 
and  the  feebleness  of  its  grasp  will  probably 
become  obvious.  Now  the  interpretation  or 
an  existing  law  is  a  matter  for  the  judges  and 
tribunals  of  the  land ;  the  execution  of  the 
law  as  so  interpreted  is  a  matter  for  the  Ad- 
ministration ;  but  the  question  whether  the 
law  shall  be  amended  or  supplemented  so  as 
to  meet  the  demands  and  complaints  of  foreign 
powers,  is  a  matter  for  the^  country  and  for 
Parliament,  and  must  be  decided  (m  grounds 
of  policy  and  not  on  technical  points.  It  will 
be  well,  therefore,  to  consider  gravely  and  dis- 
passionately whether  it  would  be  prudent  or 
expedient  to  pass  an  enactment  calculated  to 
throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  special  branch  of  industry 
in  which  Mr.  Laird's  building-yard  has  a^ 
taincd  such  a  marked  pre-eminence. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  this 
question  in  the  negative.  The  inducements 
to  pass  such  an  enactment  are  temporary — 
the  wish  to  conciliate  the  United  States  and 
to  avoid  a  possible  quarrel  with  that  irritated 
people.  The  inducements  to  abstain  from 
such  an  enactment  are  enduring,  general,  and 
overwhelmingly  strong, — and  are  based  upon 
a  regard  for  the  manifest  and  permanent  in- 
terests of  England. 

No  ephemeral  object  of  political  expedient^ 
can  1)0  so  momentous  as  the  securing  to  Greit 
Britain  the  supremacy  in  such  a  branch  of 
trade  as  the  construction  of  ships  of  war.  No 
temporary  danger  can  be  so  great  as  the  suf- 
fering this  supremacy  to  pass  into  other  hands. 
All  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  make  our- 
selves the  great  war  ship-builders  in  the  world, 
to  surpass  all  rivals,  to  engross  all  orders,  to 
prevent  any  serious  competition  from  spring- 
ing up  elsewhere.  Every  fresh  experience  of 
actual  warfare,  every  fresh  development  of 
naval  and  military  science,  alike  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  ironclads  and  steam- 
rams,  and  monitors,  and  war  vessels  of  yet 
undreamed  construction,  will  hereaflerbe  the 
most  formidable  instraments  both  for  attadc 
and  defence  ;  and  that  the  nation  which  can 
build  these  Ijest,  can  build  them  fastest,  can 
build  them  in  the  greatest  numbers,  will  have 
a  superiority  inalienable,  unassailable,  and 
decisive  over  all  other  nations.    Wo  need  tiiii 
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•opcriority  more  than  any  other  country,  be- 
cause we  are  richer  and  more  envied,  more 
commercial,  atid  with  more  extensive  and 
Mattered  domains  than  any  other;  and  be- 
cause we  arc  more  maritime  and  less  military 
than  most  other  great  powers.  We  shall  bie 
less  likely  to  misuse  this  superiority,  because 
we  are  more  just,  less  aggressive,  and  more 
pacific  than  any  of  our  principal  rivals.  We 
nave  this  superiority  now ;  we  have  every  mo- 
tive for  retainino;  it ;  we  have  every  facility 
for  clinging  to  it,  augmenting  it,  improving 
It  into  absolute  and  uncontested  supremacy. 
If  our  vessels  of  war  are  in  all  respects  the 
best  that  can  be  made  anywhere — if  they  are 
newer,  better  designed,  better  constructed, 
more  formidable  and  resistless — we  shall  grad- 
ually acquire  something  like  a  virtual  monop- 
oly in  the  art — an  art,  in  the  present  unfor- 
tunate state  of  the  world,  about  the  most  im- 
portant and  lucrative  that  any  nation  can 
practise.  With  such  a  virtual  monopoly  we 
shall  be  safe.  To  the  acquisition  of  such  a 
virtual  monopoly  all  the  exertions  of  our  sci- 
entific engineei*8,  all  the  enterprise  of  our 
manufacturing  firms,  all  the  encouragement 
and  facilities  legitimately  affordable  by  our 
Government,  ouglit  to  be  directed  in  unison. 
It  is  not  merely  the  establishment  of  a  prof- 
itable branch  of  trade  that  is  at  stake — it  is 
the  future  8i»curity  and  peace  of  our  native 
land.  If  we  are  right  in  the  high  estimate  we 
form  of  the  national  value  of  unquestitmed 
preponderance  in  the  shipwright's  art, — 
and  who  will  say  that  we  are  wrong? — then 
surely,  the  notion  of  hampering,  or  punish- 
ing, or  discouraging  those  who  devote  them- 
Belves  and  their  wealth  and  talents  to  its  pros- 
ecution, is  the  very  last  which  an  English 
Government  or  legislature  should  entertain  ; 
— and  to  forego  this  needed  and  desirable  su- 
premacy, or  run  any  risk  of  impairing  it,  or 
jeopardize  it  in  any  fashion,  for  the  sake  of 
averting  the  anger  of  those  who  were  angry 
with  us  before  the  keel  of  the  Florida  was  laici, 
and  who  will  be  angry  with  us  still  if  a  dozen 
Alessandras  were  to  \ye  seized,  would  be  the 
WretchedcBt  bargain  ever  made  on  earth  since 
Esau  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
The  French  Government,  we  may  be  quite  cer- 
tain, would  never  dream  of  throwing  away 
natural  advantages  like  ours,  for  any  such  mo- 
tive, or  by  any  such  interference. 

It  will  scarcely  he  argued  that  such  seiz- 
ures as  that  intended  in  the  case  of  the  Ala- 
bama^ and  actually  carried  out  in  -the  case  of 
the  Afessandra,  and  such  embargoes  as  those 
laid  on  the  Bteam-rams  in  dock,  do  not  amount 
to  an  impediment  or  a  discouragement  of  the 


trade  of  building  shins  of  war.  They  amomit 
to  an  impediment  wliich  can  scarcely  be  oyer- 
estimated.  It  may  be  true  enough  that  Mr. 
Laird  personally  and  directly  is  no  loser  by 
any  of  these  interferences.  Very  possibly  he 
is  paid  beforehand  ;  possibly  also  he  may  ooo- 
tract  to  build  and  deliver  in  his  own  yards, 
and  not  on  any  foreign  station.  But  how 
many  orders  may  be  withheld,  or  direoted 
elsewhere,  by  the  dread  of  these  interferences? 
People  who  give  orders  wish  them  ezecated 
with  punctuality — wish  to  be  able  to  rely 
upon  the  execution  of  them  with  certainty. 
A  few  such  disappointments  or  involontary 
breaches  of  contract  as  have  occurred  in  ibe 
Birkenhead  shipyard,  would  induce  most 
customers  to  take  their  orders  to  some  for- 
eign rival  of  Mr.  Laird,  who  had  no  Enlist- 
ment Act  to  fear.  It  may  be  that  at  present 
he  has  no  rivals  elsewhere  who  can  approach 
him  :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  be 
had,  such  a  restrictive  law  as  ours,  and  saoh 
action  as  our  Government  has  founded  apon 
that  law,  would  act  as  a  bonus  of  fifty  per 
cent,  to  such  rivals ;  and  under  such  a  bonus 
foreign  rivals  would  spring  up  rapidly  ;  and 
such  a  bonus  would  go  far  to  neutralize  all 
original  advantages  of  capital,  iron,  enter- 
prise, and  skill.  Most  belligerents — or  pow- 
ers that  expected  to  become  belligerents — 
would  decide  to  order  an  inferior  vessel  from 
a  Belgian  or  a  French  shipwright,  which  they 
could  rely  upon  receiving,  to  a  very  superior 
one  from  the  Mersey  or  the  Clyde,  whidi 
might  be  confiscated  just  when  they  were  ex- 
pecting it  most  anxiously. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  wise  policy  and  phun 
justice,  it  would  seem  advisable  that  the 
builders  of  ships  in  this  country  should  be 
relieved  from  disadvantages  and  fetters.  By 
the  common  law  of  nations,  a  vessel  of  war 
is  a  commercial  commodity  in  which  neatral 
citizens  may  innocently,  though  at  their  own 
hazard,  deal.  We  ought  to  announce  to  the 
world,  what  we  surely  must  be  sensible  of 
ourselves,  that  the  trade  of  constructing  ships 
of  all  sorts  is  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  this 
country,  that  under  no  circumstances  will  we 
sanction  any  obstacles  which  could  limit  or 
discourage  its  developtqent.  Let  the  nation 
consider  this  matter  well.  It  has  an  impor- 
tance far  transcending  any  mere  question  m 
to  the  technical  violation  of  existing  law. 
We  honor  the  inventor  of  the  Armstrong 
guns :  why  should  we  vituperate  and  perse- 
cute the  most  successful  builder  of  stoam- 
rams,  or  floating-batteries,  or  swift-sailing 
cruisers? 
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From  The  Bpeetator,  19  Sept 
MR.  LINqOLN'3  LETTER. 

liANcrAGE  with  Mr.  Lincoln  ie  certainly  no 
instrument  for  cuncenling  thought.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  iuuigino  nnything  more  lucid,  more 
opprcBftivfly  clear,  than  the  quaint  state 
paper  whic!)  ho  has  addressed  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  to  the  Unionist  League  held  in  the 
capital  of  [llinois.  The  almost  brutal  direct- 
ness whiclj  id  tiic  specialty  of  working  men^s 
politics  i«  juHt  tempered,  and  as  it  were  clar- 
ified, hy  passing  tl: rough  the  brain  of  a  half- 
bred  lawyer  ;  hut  it  still  visibly  impresses 
itself  on  the  thougiit.  The  letter  is  evident- 
ly the  PrcKident's  own,  and  with  all  whose 
brains  are  not  clouded  hy  a  fastidious  taste  it 
will  raise  the  existing  estimate  of  bis  sagacity. 
It  is  at  once  a  defence  of  his  policy,  an  argu- 
ment for  its  continuance,  and  a  speculation 
upon  the  future,  all  couched  in  language  the 
laboring  nmsses  can  comprehend,  and  all 
frank  to  a  degree  which,  it  fatal  to  dignity, 
Btron;jly  tends  to  produce  conviction.  Mr. 
Lincoln  seizes  in  a  moment  on  the  two  points 
which  excite  dissension  within  the  North,  and 
addresses  himself  to  them  and  them  only. 
Passing  hy  nil  minor  criticisms  in  a  silence 
which,  were  he  a  cultivated  man.  Englishmen 
would  acknowlet'gc  to  be  magnanimous,  he 
addresses  himnelf  to  his  real  opponents,  those 
who  dislike  war  as  a  means  of  preserving  the 
Union,  and  those  who  dislike  emancipation 
even  as  a  war  measure.  It  is  on  these  two 
points  that,  us  he  well  knows,  internal  re- 
sistance is  alone  to  he  feared.  He  says  noth- 
ing of  state  rights,  for  the  nation  has  already 
decided  that  they  must  be  kept  in  abeyance ; 
nothing  of  the  conscription,  for  if  the  people 
accept  liis  end  they  must  also  furnisn  the 
means  ;  notiiing  of  the  **  invasions  of  consti- 
tutional law,"  lor,  his  object  once  acknowl- 
edged to  ha  ttint  of  the  people,  those  also 
will  piiss  in  silence,  lie  devotes  himself 
entirely  to  t!ie  two  real  grounds  of  opposi- 
tion, and  on  both  all  candid  men  must  admit 
be  makes  out  a  case  far  1x>tter  than  any  which 
the  pens  of  his  party  have  as  yet  made  for 
him. 

His  assertion  is  that  his  war  policy,  wise 
or  unwise,  righteous  or  wicked,  popular  or 
disliked,  is  Htill  inevit:ible.  The  constant 
anertion  of  Democrats  is  that  they  want 
peace,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  at  once  acccptii  peace 
M  his  first  uhjtx't  also ;  but  how  is  it  to  be 
obtained?  Tiie  Union  may  be  given  up, and 
that  would  pi'oJuce  immc*diate  peace  ;  but 
before  that  step  can  l>e  taken  the  people  must 
give  their  assent,  whicii  they  have  shown  no 
disposition  tv>  do.  Peace  may  also  be  con- 
quercnl ;  hut  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  striving  to 
toe  best  of  his  poWer  to  elTect,  and  it  is  not 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war  that  opposition  is 
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now  directed.  There  remains  a  compromise, 
and  this  is  the  solution  to  which  Democrats 
really  look.  They  think  in  a  vague  and  ill* 
defined  but  still  very  evident  way  that,  by 
oflcring  the  South  new  guarantees  or  new 
powers,  or  a  new  position  within  the  Union,* 
— for  example,  by  making  the  Presidency  de- 
pend on  a  majority  within  both  sections,— 
they  might  tempt  the  wayward  sisters  back 
to  the  ancient  home.  They  believe,  and,  in- 
deed, say,  that  there  are  groups  of  men  in  the 
South  who  only  want  security,  and  that  it  is 
the  leaders  mther  than  the  people  who  so  ab- 
solutely reject  all  terras.  Mr.  Lincoln  meets 
all  that  theory  by  a  point-blank  denial  of  its 
data.  There  may,  of  course,  be  Union  men 
in  the  South,  and  he  is  for  many  reasons  care- 
ful not  to  deny  that  such  a  class  may  exist. 
But  it  is  at  best  powerless.  It  is  the  South- 
ern army  which  rules  the  South,  and,  there- 
fore, the  Siuthern  array  with  whom  a  com- 
promise, if  it  is  to  he  made  at  all,  must  be 
arranged.  '*  Any  offer  of  terms  made  by  any 
roan  or  men  in  opposition  to  that  army  is 
simply  nothing  for  the  present,  because  such 
man  or  men  have  no  power  whatever  to  en- 
force their  side  of  a  compromise,  if  one  were 
made  with  them.''  No  **  compromise  will 
keep  General  Lee's  army  out  of  Pennsylva- 
nia,'' and,  therefore,  no  compromise,  unless 
made  with  Lee,  can  possibly  produce  a  peace. 
The  only  body  which  could  ensure  peace  is 
that  which  rules  the  army,  and  from  that 
body  *'  no  word  or  intimation  has  to  the  Pres- 
ident's knowledge  ever  come.  All  charges 
and  intimations  to  the  contrary  are  deceptive 
or  groundless,"  for  had  they  arrived  they 
would  have  Ixjcn  at  once  explained  to  the 
people.  The  rulers  of  the  South,  in  other 
words,  intend  to  fight  on,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing for  it  but  either  to  give  them  their  vray, 
i.e.,  dissolve  the  Union,  or  to  fight  on  too, 
and  decide  at  last  which  of  the  two  great  sec- 
tions can  enforce  its  will.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  state  the  whole  case  more  accurately, 
for,  he  it  remembered,  the  President  is  not 
addressing  Englishmen.  Most  of  us  think, 
even  tho«j  who  are  friendly  to  the  North, 
that  the  Nortti  would  act  wisely  in  offering 
one  form  of  compromise,  namely,  indepen- 
dence within  the  Mississippi,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  setting  themselves  right  with  Europe. 
But  Mr.  Linciiln  knows  his  people,  knows 
that  their  object  is  not  this  or  Uiat  boundary, 
but  the  Union — the  splendid  dream  of  an 
empire  which  shall  cover  a  continent  and  be 
the  refuge  of  the  human  race.  It  is  bis  own 
dream  also,  and  he  passes  by  the  fourth  alter- 
native with  as  supreme  an  indiiTercnce  as  any 
king  could  show  to  a  proposal  for  conceding 
terms  to  relx'ls  in  arms.  Within  his  own 
limits,  however,  the  argument  is  as  irrefrag- 
able as  it  is  clearly  stated.    The  South  asks 
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DOthiog  save  a  dieralution  of  the  Union,  there- 
fore to  preserve  the  Union  the  SouUi  must 
be  defeated.  That  is  no  answer  to  outside 
critics  who,  like  ourselves,  look  on  the  Union 
as  at  hest  a  very  doubti'ul  good  ;  hiit  it  is  a 
full  answer  to  his  own  internal  critics,  and  it 
will  have  a  tremendous  effect.  Half  the  agi- 
tation existing  in  the  States  arises  from  the 
belief  that  souie  kind  of  compromise  is  still 
possible,  that  the  South  has  made  secret 
offers,  that  the  war  is  not  exclusively  waged 
for  the  maintcnnn(re  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's letter  will  dispel  that  belief,  for  both 
nirties,  whatever  their  view  uf  his  character, 
Know  him  to  be  utterly  honest,  and  will  ac- 
cept his  word.  Then-suit  will  be  to  produce 
in  the  North  the  conviction  already  rooted 
in  the  President's  mind  that  the  alternatives 
for  America  lie  between  an  independent  South 
and  a  South  avowedly  subjugated  by  arms. 
As  no  section  in  the  North  is  as  yet  prepared 
for  any  result  which  does  not  include  the 
Union,  the  effect  will  be  to  intensify  the  pub- 
lic conviction  of  the  necessity  for  war,  and, 
therefore,  to  diminish  pro  ianio  public  reeist- 
aoce  tu  the  mensui'es  without  which  the  war 
cannot  ))e  carried  on. 

On  the  second  point,  emancipation,  the 
letter  is  not  remarkable  so  much  tor  its  argu- 
ments, tliough  these  are  sufficiently  forcible, 
as  for  the  fcihrewdness  with  w.'iicii  Mr.  Lin- 
cobi  meets  the  popular  Northern  mind.  He 
meets  not  the  ditlicul ties  whicli  suggest  them- 
Belves  to  educated  men,  or  to  Englishmen,  or 
even  to  fanatic  pnw^avery  men,  but  simply 
those  which  are  present  to  the  a vemge  Amer- 
ican brain.  He  diK^s  not  say  that  the  negro 
being  a  man  has  a  right  to  i)e  free,  though 
he  implies  that  that  is  his  private  tiiought, 
but  argueH  tiie  matter  simply  on  legal  grounds. 
If  the  negro  is  anything  extu'pt  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  an  alien  sojoiH'ning  there, 
in  either  of  wliich  cases  the  proclamation  was 
at  least  legal,  he  is  pro[)erty.  Being  property 
used  to  astiibt  the  war,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army  had  a  right  to  seize  it,  or 
destroy  its  usefulness,  and  the  proclamation 
did  no  move.  The  President  indulges  in  no 
philanthropy,  breiiks  into  no  entiiusiasm, 
obviously  c;in>s  as  little  as  otlier  Americans 
about  the  negro  himself.  IJe  simply  defends 
his  right  under  any  theory  as  to  tiie  negro 
Uatus  to  destroy  his  master's  use  of  him  for 
military  pur{K)ses.  So  with  respect  to  the 
second  offentre  of  arming  the  bUick  man.  The 
President  does  not  plead  any  abstract  idea 


whatever.    Uc  simply  says  that,  **  whatever 
negroes  can  be  got  to  do  as  soldiers  Usives  just 
as  much  less  for  whitcsjldicrstodo."    **  But 
negroes,  like  other  people, act  upon  motives; 
why  should  they  do  anything  for  us  if  we  do 
nothing  for  them?    If  they  stake  their  liv^ 
for  us  they  must  bo  prouipced  by  the  strong- 
est motive,  even  the  proL:ise  of  freedom,  and 
the  promise  being  made,  must  be  kept.'^     It 
is  not  very  elevated  all  that,  or  very  eloquent, 
and  it  wants  to  English  cars  some  admidsitm 
of  those  rights  existing  in  the  negro  on  which 
all  questions  of  emancipation  must  always  bo 
ultimately  based.     But  it  exactly  meets  the 
objections  which  occur  to  the  Democratic 
freeholder,  and  supported  as  it  is  by  the  facts, 
viz.,  that  negroes  can,  and  will,  for  the  price 
offered,  give  the  serxicc  demanded,  it  will 
soothe  away  half  the  objections  a  justor  utter- 
ance would  have  increased.     Even  an  Irish- 
man can  understand  that  for  every  black  man 
more  there  is  a  white  man  the  less,  and  tliat 
if  the  black  beyond  the  range  uf  eonscriptioo 
is  asked  for  aid,  he  must  be  paid  in  the  pi'ice 
he  prefers.     IIo  can,  it  may  be  urged,  see 
that  without  the  President's  aid  ;  and  that  la 
undoubtedly  true.    But  the  brief  official  state- 
ment tends  to  disabuse  him  of  the  idea  that 
motives  other  than  military  expediency  have 
governed  the  enlistment  of  the  22,000  blacks 
now  in  the  Northern  service,  and,  therefore, 
to  remove  that  vague  fear  of  coming  or  pofisi* 
ble  changes  which,  and  not  the  existing  facte, 
excite  his  apprehension.     Tiieeffc'Ct  is  simplj 
to  intensily  that  process  so  often  describedTin 
our  columns,  the  slow  growth  of  the  North- 
ern conviction  that  slavery,  whether  righteooa 
or  evil,  l>ased  on  Scripture  or  born  of  avarice, 
is   inconsistent  with    the  existence  of    the 
Union,  with  the  realization  of  the  one  dream 
which  gives  color  and  brilliance  to  the  other- 
wise earthy  American  life.     That  eonvictioo 
has  reached  the  President,  who  is  still,  if  not 
in  his  reasoning  powers,  at  least  in  hia  ir- 
stincts,  the  Western  working  man.     lie  baa 
always  been  with^  not  before,  tlie  mass  of  the 
freeholders,  and  his  letter  is  one  more  proof 
that  freedom  for  the  black  is  becomjnsr  one 
of  their  fixed  ideas.     The  whole  drift  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  letter,  therclore,  we  take  to  be  this, 
that  the  war  will  proceed  until  the  South  it 
subdued,  or  re-enters  the  Union  free,  or  bv 
freeing  the  blacks  deprives  the  North  of  their 
one  essential  weapon.    In  cither  of  tbota 
three  cases  tdavery  is  doomed. 
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From  Tbe  Spectator,  19  Sept 
LORD  PALMERSTON  AND  MR.  LINCOLN. 

The  two  humorists  who  are  at  present  vir- 
tual dicttitors  of  £n<];li8h  and  American  policy, 
and,  each  in  his  way,  almost  perfect  repre- 
sentatives of  the  pohlical  feeling  of  their  re- 
spective nations,  offer  many  curious  points  of 
comparison  in  the  way  of  contrast  or  resem- 
blance. It  is,  of  course,  noKthe  least  of  those 
contrasts  that  the  one  is  essentially  a  noble 
and  the  other  essentially  a  peasant ;  the  one 
a  man  of  the  world  and  of  society,  the  other 
a  rail-splitter  and  an  attorney  ;  the  one  a 
man  saturated  with  the  diplomatic  traditions 
of  half  a  century,  the  other  fresh  from  local 
politics  and  viilaf^e  squabbles.  But  it  is  a 
difference  of  greater  moment  that  the  one 
was  chosen  because  he  had  long  excited  ad- 
miration for  his  shrewdness,  ease,  and  au- 
dacity ;  the  other  because  he  had  never  ex- 
cited admiration  or  attention  at  all  out  of  his 
native  State, — the  one  because  he  was  con- 
spicuous, the  other  because  he  was  obscure. 
It  is  still  more  to  the  purpose  that  the  English 
statesman's  present  power  is  a  temporary 
trust,  held  only  during  good  behavior,  the 
American's  a  constitutional  lease,  guaranteed 
for  a  short  term  of  years  ;  so  that  m  the  aris- 
tocratic country  tlie  minister's  power,  given 
because  he  was  popular,  depends  on  the  en- 
durance of  his  popularity,  in  the  democratic, 
the  power  given  because  he  was  unknown  is 
wholly  independent  of  the  qualities  he  evinces 
now  that  lie  is  l»econiing  known.  These  arc 
the  most  striking  contrasts.  On  the  other 
hand,  so  fur  as  etich  has  gained  personal  in- 
fluence of  his  own  with  his  own  nation,  he 
has  gained  it  much  in  the  same  way  by  inter- 
preting its  average  wishes  and  will  saga- 
ciously, l)y  anticifating  their  expression  vig- 
orously, and  **  putting  his  foot  down  "  boldly, 
with  stnmg  lucid  sense,  and  with  something 
of  cyni'-til  humor,  on  a  national  policy,  not 
too  heroic  in  proic-sbidn,  hut  carel'uMy  toned 
down  to  suit  tlie  com uion places  of  country 
feeling  and  rcHolvc.  No  doubt  Mr.  Lincoln's 
personal  fiopuhr.  ity  in  America  is  nothing  at 
all  in  comjKiriron  with  Lord  Palmerston's 
here.  Tlie  Novtiu'i-nors  are  a  little  ashamed 
of  the  ratl'.er  vulgiir  frersonality  which  figures 
00  prominently  in  tl.is  great  crisis  of  their 
history,  liin  mind  has  shown  itself  slow  and 
hesitating,  tiioi.gli  never  irres4»lute  when 
once  dtx-jtUd,  and  his  dignity  has  not  been 
equal  on  in>st  o<'r*:i.>it)ns  to  ruling  his  own 
Cabinet.  Ti;('  c'OMs«*quence  is  that  he  has 
only  williin  the  la^^t  lew  months  {rained  any 
personal. an  dibtinct  from  liisotBcial,  political 
influence,  and  paljaps  it  ineven  now  not  very 
large.  iSlill,  he  is  undoubtedly  rising  in  popu- 
lar esteem,  and  some  of  his  political  profes- 
of  iaith  have  bad  a  singular  auooew  in 


reading  off,  as  it  were,  the  inmost  thoughta 
of  the  millions  of  Yankee  farmers  whose  politi- 
cal creed  we  in  England  are  least  able  to  un- 
derstand. And  these  occasional  dicta  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  certainly  take  a  grasp  of  the  Ameri- 
can mind  not  at  all  unlike  the  hold  which 
Lord  Palmerston's  i.appiest  expositions  of 
English  policy  take  of  tue  English  mind,  and 
for  very  much  the  same  sort  of  reiison.  They 
are  both  strongly  logical  as  well  as  lucid  in 
mind,  though  the  American's  style  is  some- 
times obscured  by  its  deiicieneies.  Both  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Lovd  Palmerston,  again  are  re- 
markable for  thestronglyjccti/flr  character  of 
their  political  modes  of  thought,  being,  in- 
deed,— like  Louis  Napoleon,  Cavour,  and  al- 
uiost  all  the  greater  iK)litician8  of  recent  timet 
(Ricasoli  alone  excepted) , — singularly  careful 
to  disavow  undue  elc\ution  of  sentiment. 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  as  lucid,  and,  of  course,  much 
more  homely  in  explaining  titat  he  looks  only 
to  considerations  of  national  selt-interest  aa 
Lord  Palmerston  himself.  Look  at  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  to  the  Mass  Meeting  in  Illinois, 
which  we  have  discussed  in  another  column. 
It  is  not  refined  ;  it  wont  parse ;  it  ends  with 
a  kind  of  intentional  vulgarity,  as  if  Mr. 
Lincoln  wished  to  speak  to  tiie  Vankee  farm- 
ers in  their  own  dialect.  Mr.  Lincoln  jokee, 
in  his  lower  vernacular,  about  ^*  Uncle  Sam 'a 
web  feet.'*  to  please  the  farmers,  with  just  aa 
much  skill  and  humor  as  Lord  Palmerston, 
in  his  more  ptUished  way,  has  joked  ah.mt  our 
'*  Isthmian  games  "  to  please  the  nicing  gen- 
tlemen in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  after 
allowing  fur  these  differences  of  social  latitude, 
the  basis  of  the  noMe's  and  tiic  plel)eian's  sa- 
gacity remains  much  the  same, — a  great  tact 
in  understanding  the  deep-rooted  conservatism 
of  the  people  at  the  present  moment  and  a 
marvellous  real  and  practical  way  of  laying 
down  before  their  eyes  the  practical  alterna- 
tives still  open  to  them  ior  gratifying  thai 
conservatism. 

It  may  seem  odd  to  speak  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
— the  temporary  servant ofa  powerful  democ- 
racy engaged  in  appjirently  ag-^ret^riivc  war, — 
as  tlie  mouth-piece  of  the  ouhervaiism  of  tbe 
country.  Yet  tiiat  is  his  true  power  at  the 
present  moment  even  more  than  Liud  Pal- 
merston's in  Englaud.  Tiie  President  rep* 
resents  exactly  that  conservative-aggressive 
attitude  of  tiie  public  mind  in  which  both 
English  and  Nortuerners  are  now  liest  pleased 
to  stand.  Uniortunatelv  for  the  United  States 
their  conservatism  has  r»een  put  to  tiie  test  of 
insult,  which  ours  has  not,  and  onsequentiy 
the  whole  c;>nrtervativc  force  oi  the  country  la 
poured  out  into  the  war,  iiecause  it  clings  to 
the  Union,  and  the  Union  has  Inx^n  broken  by 
the  South.  But  tluit  it  u  a  kind  of  conser- 
vatism proper,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  a  iar 
i  more  narrow  cuniiervatiaai  than  Lord  Palmer* 
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paflsioDs  once  roused, — would  expect  and  da- 
siro  stronger  language  than  this,  and  as  much 
of  the  form,  at  least,  of  making  war  for  a  greal 
principle  as  the  ciicumstanoes  would  permit, 
but,  that  is  one  of  the  results  of  being  led  bj 
an  aristocracy.  They  are  accuntomcd  to  gauge 
the  motive  force  of  great  principles  as  manip- 
ulated by  great  orators  and  intellectual  leaa- 
ers,  and  would  never  lose  the  advantage  of  a 
parliamentary  alliance  with  a  great  principle 
if  they  wished  to  rouse  the  people  to  their  hill 
power.  In  Aiueric-a  bare  principles  appear  to 
have  no  such  p<twer,  probably  liecausje  theie 


ston  represents  for  England,  of  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  the  most  effective  spokesman  in  the 
United  States,  the  anxiously  tentative  char- 
acter of  his  anti-slavery  ]x)licy  sufficiently 
shows.  liOrd  I^Llmer8ton,  m  speaking,  as  he 
has  so  often  done,  to  an  enthusiastic  country, 
of  the  wisdom  of  keeping  ready  for  active 
measures  when  you  see  a  powerful  opponent 
**  with  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  swonl,'*  has 
exprivsed  pn>ci64'ly  that  shade  of  the  sentiment 
ot  detiant  uefcnsiveneessodear  to  Englishmen, 
which  actunu«  the  masses  whom  Mr.  Lincoln 
now  rules,  tliough  as  the  scabbard  of  Mfir  op- 
ponent has  U'cn  thrown  away  the  defiance  is  is  no  trained  chihs  uf  inttrliectual  leaders 
wore  oe^t^Misibio  and  the  defensivencss  less  so.  customed  to  estimate  the  vantage-ground  of 
The  Northerners  are«  in  their  own  belief,  I  a  great'principle.  The  politicians  there  ha- 
fighting  for  national  existence,  as  much  as  we  I  bitually  live  i'n>m  hand  to  mouth;  and  the 
should  Ite  in  our  Mief,  in  dotending  our  right  people,  themsihis  immersed  in  practical 
to  Ireland  :  and  Mr.  Lincoln  prolmblv  repre- j  cares,  unaccui>tv>Uii'd  to  true  political  perspeo- 
sinits  a  more  phli'^ruiatio.  certainly  a  less  en-  I  tive,  and  very  ^'Idom  meeting  with  any  prin- 
tliusia^tiosUlv  warlike  pha^  of  tl'ie  Northern  ciplcs  that  arenv*t  a  '•  bunkum**  cry,  get  shy 
muui,  tlmn  it  would  Ih.^  }H)M>ihle  for  our  great  of  and  distrust  tiiom.  Mr.  Linc^iln  stands  oo 
English  statesman  toass4imea}:.\inst  the  lead-  the  ancient  ways  tut  net  aristocratic  politician 
er«  v>f  any  s<'mi-succet«tul  Irish  i^bellion.  committed  to  a  policy  so  vo^t  and  fa»*Viwg 
This  phleji^matic  t«>ue  of  his  manifestoes  bos   would  dare  to  d  >. 

always  Uvn  in  sin^lar  contrast  to  the  showy  >  But,  after  all.  it  is  not  as  reprmentatiie 
prvxiuotions  of  Mr.  ^eward  and  the  newspa-  politicians,  luit  a^  executive  pulitii-ians,  that 
|^>ni^,  and  Ivtrays  the  rural  and  conservative,  the  two  rulers  diut-r  m.*;  itidcly.  Mr.  Lin- 
imllter  ttutn  tiK"  gf\*at  city  and  pr^^f^agandist,  coin  certainly  n*pre«k.-nts  his  country  quice  as 
tv|.x*  of  |>atriotisiu,  in  every  word.  It  was  adequately  a:*  our  uwn  Prime  M!nI!^ter ;  Cur 
tLo  l^'sivientV  iri^id  declaration  that  be  was  the  former  n^pn'^.-nts  it  iDStinctivelT  as  aa 
for  the  l"ni»Hi  wi:h  >lavery .  if  the  I'niv^n  could  acute  specimen  of  iIk'  Manchester  opera tivet, 
bc<»t 


{v.r;ty  wit.*)  ana  par;  ^ 

if  a  (partial  aXMiliv>n  weiv  toe  mcist  efficient  latter  only  as  a  !^ilr\-wd  siatc^aian.  who,  after 

|K.nioy,  w.io.i  iir>:  Wv^  the  eonLdv-ncv  v^  the  s  lite  of  ii*«^'>.<i '«:■::  aLi'uii.^a  and  many  blnn- 

BUL^^-^  iVr  i: iii  e:: .anii  1^1 1 iv »n  ¥ ie ws.     They ,  at  dei*  frvwn  over- j  rttk- lu p i .'D .  ha*  at  length 

k'Ji>:,  u^a  n.-:  u-ar.t  tv*  uuike  wnr  for  an  idea,  quin^d  a  du^:i:x~:kr.  >«*:>i^*v?:  U^wfjir  hei 

K::  lor  w.a:  ;Sy  wir\*  a«.vus:^^uM>i  t>;  and  aiiViy  din^  :o:;i>  .wa  i:xl.\id;.£l  ideas. 

Mr.  li:x\  ".n  viv.iirUM  ar.d  <\«n\inced  them  by  tu-  lif  may  exjr\s>a'  :.-\viy,  and  t\m  with 


ArsiiKW  *r<  :  a>  ^x<  r^If  a  s:<  r  further,  Kf-   udiow  tntertaiixvi  'y  ;.<>  |vi>k-.     The'rep- 


ca^^  '.  i<  5^'f  •^^".  s-v'.  ":i\e  c  *  :-i;ifa  «ey  lur-  i\T5«i5auvv  o.^iri.;*r  .<  ;,v  ^oe  15  mtuie.  of 
tier  ;  *:•».:  :  li^  ■s:-c'-«5e  rA>  «.*.*  :l*v  v*la  gev>   tbe  ^^heracarxXwlIy  ic^;i-;ntc  at:.  Eut  Kx>faod 


aiar,  r«:  .^s^aw '.:-'  r::*.^.     He  »  fci^  axixU^c^  a«  as  as  cxivn:;;%t  >u;tr<w-5r.,  :.  e  «*::\«4 

l»:c  3*  r*.:-  ux:  "-. :  a:;  '*j':xT*rancv  ;  t.^t  t^e   «ioaf  :«'  i*  n,-:  4  ri;r«ft:r.tA:;*e  V*^;  jta 
bacF  Tv>is;<v;  >UTi.i;  y  ;"v  ioea  . :  i:-:r*.«i:\4:  a    t*i\e  v\&.vr,  *;>i  -  i^5^>.vt*'  ir.  :.x'  isi 


».c*.u  *r.  st^.'.      a  <  :lv.  s;\e  *r»w  «.^>a  are  us-   f.»e  :.;j&  t.Tv  :»  "f^r  ;.   K*.-.nf  a  Ck.-:t&ia  si 
«*c-lx  •.rxvar-.^r:^,  ii'  ;."v  ::xT»n*  tv  d<w.     ••  i   :«:r.T  :.c  *:.**  w*>,  jltc  i.o*  r.-;  ^-npLioiat 


y*,»^  itr  crv.'*i*i"  :.•  yi;.f.c..  ;o  aixr  *:x  l'r.i,e    LLrN^^r.  -ts-  .  r  :>  >■.   .'iv  ^-^;,  ;a*,  if 
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der,  unity,  or  drgnity  in  his  Cabinet,  nor  ex- 
ercised &)ntro1  over  an  expenditure  bo  wasteful 
that  an  English  niiniHter  who  had  authorized 
it  would  have  been  probably  impeached  ;  but 
worst  of  all,  ho  has  allowed  his  own  Secreta- 
ry of  State  and  his  foreign  ministers  in  Con- 
tinental Europe  to  bluster  in  a  style  which, 
though  as  foreign  as  possible  to  his  own  candid 
simplicity,  has  earned  his  Government  the 
contempt  of  half  the  old  world.  His  has  been 
a  Cabinet  of  all  the  Dodges, — with  a  man, 
only  now  Ixjginning  to  be  really  at  its  head, 
who,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  is  quite 
incapable  of  any  dishonest  dodge. 

Here  the  extraordinary  value  of  a  class  of 
trained  executive  statesmen  shines  out  very 
conspicuously.  The  statesman  who  is  set  over 
us  is  sot  there  for  his  proved  personal  qualities 
by  the  power  of  Parliament,  and  ho  has  all  the 
stimulus,  therefore,  of  knowing  that  he  will  be 
supported  in  the  exercise  of  those  qualities 
b^  the  whole  force  of  the  country.  His  abili- 
ties, whatever  they  may  l)e,  are  not  only  the 
reason  why  he  rules,  but  they  are  put  on  their 
mettle  by  the  knowledge  that  it  is  so.  We 
could  see  the  striking  effect  of  this  popularity 
on  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  Crimean  crisis  in 
enhancing  all  his  natural  verve  and  energy. 
Wo  see  it  now,  when  the  country  is  in  quite 
another  phase,  in  itssolwjring  and  restraining 
power,  which  gives  a  sort  of  judicial  caution 
to  his  naturally  rather  rash  mind.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln has  had  all  the  corresponding  disadvan- 
tages to  contend  with.  He  had  had  no  expe- 
rience as  a  sUitcsman  or  even  as  a  public  man 
to  give  the  public  confidence.  He  nad,  there- 
fore, never  inspired  confidence  either  in  him- 
self or  in  any  one  else.  Ho  knew  that  no  one 
believed  in  him.  He  pro'm!)ly  was  too  modest 
and  too  hampered  by  the  ignominious  sense 
of  ignorance  to  l)elicve  in  himself.  And  yet 
he  was  at  the  head  of  a  raw  team  of  politi- 
cians in  a  moment  of  unexampled  peril.  Of 
course,  he  showed  little  dcci^iion  and  no  ad- 
dress. He  would  not  have  been  supported  by 
the  public  in  overruling  tlie  men  around  him. 
He  was  not  trained  to  ^^i-ave  responsible  action, 
and  what  powers  he  had  for  it  were  directly 
rspressed  oy  the  greater  confidence  of  the 
country  in  the  tlieatrical  stump  orator  whom 
he  had  been  oMige<l  t )  cho  )8c  for  his  chief 
counsellor.  All  the  conditions  of  prompt  and 
wise  executive  action  were  in  the  nighcst  de- 
pee  unfavorable  t  >  him.  Utterly  unprepared 
by  his  past  life,  scarcely  knowing  whether  he 
ImmI  anything  in  him  at  all,  to  fit  him  for  his 
aitaation,  and  knowing  exceedingly  well  that 
no  one  knew  it  if  he  had, — with  sufficient 
•ense  and  humor  to  lie  aware  of  his  miserable 
plight,  and  not  sufficient  genius  to  rise  at 
once  to  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  situation,  tended  as 
■Mob  to  parol jie  him  as  they  tend  to  ioapirit 


a  statesman  like  Lord  Palmerston.  It  is  no 
little  credit  to  him  that  at  the  end  of  two 
years  ho  is  beginning  to  take  up  the  reins  for 
himself,  and  to  show  that  be  can  wield  them. 
A  writer  in  the  last  number  of  the  Revtie 
Nationale,  M.  Eugene  Despois,  speaks  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  **  the  eminent  man  whose  name 
posterity  will  place  high  above  so  many  spu- 
rious great  men  of  our  time  and  of  all  times.''' 
In  some  sense  this  is  true,  because  he  has 
not  succumbed  to  a  political  machinery  ap- 
parently invented  to  set  him  on  a  height,  and 
then  extinguish  him.  We  incline  to  think 
the  mere  raw  material  of  this  oflfopring  of 
political  accident,  but  of  a  moral  providence, 
at  least  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  the 
raw  material  of  our  own  favorite  states- 
man. But  the  moral  of  the  comparison  lies 
in  the  marvellous  badness  of  the  American 
constitutional  system  which  owes  any  remnant 
of  virtue  it  may  have  to  a  special  providence, 
after  having  provided  caretully,  anxiously  as 
it  were,  for  a  great  miscarriage.  While 
Lord  Palmerston's  success  is  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  our  parliamentary  system,  Mr. 
Lincoln *s  modest  and  somewhat  vulgar  but 
respectable  statesmanship  is  strictly  a  god- 
send,— and,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  achieved  in 
spite  of  every  obstacle  which  an  elaborate 
political  machinery  could  manage  to  place  in 
bis  way. 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  FORT  SUAITER  IN   186L 

The  following  sketch  was  wi-itten  by  a  tal- 
ented Northern  lady  who  resided  in  Charles- 
ton at  the  time  Fort  Sumter  was  wrested 
from  Major  Anderson  and  his  gallant  little 
band.  The  events  now  transpiring  at 
Charleston  lend  new  interest  to  this  scene 
from  the  past,  which,  as  will  be  noticed,  was 
delineated  on  the  spot  and  soon  after  the  fall 
of  Sumter. — Boston  Journal. 

A   BATTKRT   VI£W. 

Aprif  12  and  L3,  1801 !  How  will  it  sound 
in  history  yet  to  be  written  ?  It  is  not  fa- 
miliar to  the  ear  like  April  19  and  Juno  17. 
May  it  not  be  only  the  first  of  a  series  of 
quite  as  unfamiliar  dates  whoso  records  shall 
be  written  in  blood  ? 

These  two  days  in  Charleston  business  has 
been  utterly  neglected,  and  the  streets  de- 
serted and  empty.  The^e  two  days  the  fash- 
ionable promenade  overlooking  the  water  has 
been  crowded  with  an  eager  multitude, 
watching  while  an  encircling  line  of  batter- 
ies, well  ammunitioned  ancl  fully  manned, 
threw  shot  and  shell  unceasingly  at  one  fort, 
where  some  sixty  men,  with  small  stock  of 
ammunition  and  almost  no  proyiaiona,  b»- 
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tarnod  the  fire  with  wonderful  perfleverancow 
The  cannon ^8  roar  has  ceased,  and  nisht  has 
let  fall  her  mantle  over  the  scene.  The  hat- 
tie  is  over.  April  12  and  13,  1861,  belong 
to  history.  Uow  will  the  story  read  ten 
years  hence  ? 

We  said  the  streets  were  deserted.  The 
gateways  to  the  yards,  however,  always  con- 
tain negroes,  who  stood  in  clusters,  idly 
watching  the  few  who  piissed  on  their  way 
to  the  Battery.  They  were  probably  the  sole 
occupants  ot  the  premises.  They  talked  to 
each  other  as  they  stood,  and  one  woman  re- 
marked, **  Dis  jes'  like  Fourth  ob  July  !  " — 
and  perhaps  that  was  the  best  description 
that  could  be  given  of  the  appearance  ot  the 
city.  And  so  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
the  patrician  families  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  plebeian  resident  Yankees  found  their 
way  to  the  Battery.  You  have  already  had 
some  description  of  this  favorite  promenade 
and  pride  of  Charleston — and  know  that  it 
runs  close  to  the  water's  edge  along  part  of 
the  east  and  south  sides  of  the  city.  The 
South  Battery  lies  in  front  of  what  is  called 
White  Point  Garden,  a  space  of  ground  en- 
closed by  an  iron  fence,  and  crossed  by  walks. 
Grass  refuses  to  grow  in  this  climate,  but 
the  clover,  in  patches,  is  l)eautifully  green. 
The  Eafit  liittery  is  lined  on  the  side  of  the 
water  by  a  eidcwalk  of  broad  flag-stones, 
BufiBoiontl}'  elevated  to  be  ont  of  the  leach  of 
the  waves,  except  in  unusually  heavy  gales. 
The  South  Battery  faces  James  Island. 
Standing  on  the  East,  one  looks  straight  out 
to  sea ;  James  Island,  and  further  out  Mor- 
ris's Island,  lie  on  the  right;  Castle  Pinck- 
ney,  on  a  mud  shoal  close  to  the  city,  on  tlio 
Ictt;  farther  down,  Sullivan's  Island,  with 
Fort  Moultrie  at  its  extreme  end ;  between 
the  two,  and  just  oppopite  the  city,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles.  Fort  Sumter,  the 
only  spot  where,  from  Deceml)er  20  to  April 
13,  the  flag  of  tlie  United  States  of  America 
has  flouted  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
*'  Independent  Commonwealth  of  South  Car- 
olina." Above  Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan's 
Island,  aro  several  other  batteries,  and  the 
far-famed  Fh)ating  Battery  lies  off  the  island, 
to  the  lell  of  the  observer.  Major  Stevens's 
iron-clad  battery  is  on  the  right,  on  Morris's 
Island,  and  a  long  chain  of  other  fortifica- 
tions extend  over  the  low,  sandy  islands  all 
around  the  harl)or. 

The  city  has  been  in  a  state  of  intense  ex- 
citement all  the  week.  Anderson  has  been 
summoned  to  surrender  and  has  refused. 
His  last  refusal  >vas  received  at  one  o'clock 
Friday  morning,  April  12,  and  as  soon  as  the 
gray  dawn  showed,  the  fortifications  opened 
fire  upon  him.  The  Battery,  the  hoaBe-tops, 
the  windows  of  the  adjacent  hooBes  were 
thronged  all  day.    A  strong  north-east  wind 


bore  the  sound  of  every  gun  toward  the  eitjr 
and  far  from  the  coast,  twenty,  thirty,  and 
even  sixty  miles  into  the  country,  where 
those  who  were  improving  their  last  safe 
chance  of  country  life  in  this  poisonous 
swamp  region,  counted  with  tremoling  Ups 
the  reports  which  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  and  feared  the  worst. 

All  day  the  deafening  roar  continued  with 
occasional  pauses,  and  all  day  the  watchers 
saw  nothing  but  the  volumes  of  smoke  which 
foretold  the  explosion  of  the  guns  from  the 
different  fortifications.  Still  the  flags  of 
South  Carolina  and  the  Confederate  States 
were  on  all  the  islands  and  the  shipping,  and 
alone  on  its  lofty  staJOf  on  Sumter  the  flag 
which  fills  the  hearts  of  some  at  least  of  the 
watchers  **  with  memories  sweet  and  end- 
less "  floats  in  the  breeze.  Reports  early  in 
the  morning  say  that  one  of  Anderson's 
shots,  which  came  with  beautiful  precision 
every  five  minutes  into  Fort  Moultrie,  has 
killed  twenty-seven  men.  Later  despatches 
relieve  the  terrible  anxiety  by  saying  that  no 
one  is  injured,  and  through  the  day  de- 
spatches from  the  different  fortifications  still 
repeat  the  hardly  creditable  tale  that  no  one 
is  injured.  The  day  goes  on,  and  comes  to 
an  end,  and  with  the  fall  of  night  the  reports 
of  cannon  are  less  frequent.  All  day  large 
vessels  are  distinctly  visible,  to  the  right  of 
Sumter  and  out  of  the  range  of  the  guns. 
It  IS  supposed  that  they  will  attempt  to  rein- 
force Anderson  at  high  tide,  which  will  be 
about  nine  in  the  evening.  The  cannon  fire 
at  intervals  all  night,  and  wo  wait  impa- 
tiently the  coming  day. 

The  sun  rises  cloudless  and  bright  on  one 
of  the  April  days  which  are  like  the  Jane 
days  of  New  England,  but  the  wind  has 
shifted,  and  we  hear  no  lepirts.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  firing  has  ceased  ;  why,  no  one 
can  tell ;  but  at  the  battery  the  volumes  of 
smoke  still  show  that  it  has  not,  though  even 
there  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hear  the 
sound. 

Let  us  go  thither.  Many  of  the  stores 
have  their  doors  open,  but  no  shutters  are 
unclosed  and  only  necessary  business  is  trans- 
acted. We  go  down  Meeting  Street,  past 
Institute  or  Secession  Hall,  and  remember 
the  scone  of  the  twentieth  of  last  December 
there.  Saddled  horses  stand  waiting  at  the 
door,  and  remind  us  that  General  Beaure- 
gard's oflSco  is  within.  As  we  turn  down 
Water  Street,  which  leads  to  the  E!ast  Bat- 
tery, the  crowd  becomes  visible  lining  the 
sidewalk.  Making  our  way  between  the  car- 
riages which  fill  the  street,  we  mount  the 
steps  leading  to  the  sidewalk,  and,  taking  np 
our  position  in  the  least  crowded  part,  turn 
our  attention  to  the  harbor.  The  reports 
come  deadoied  to  the  ear,  thoogh  one  eau- 
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easily  enough  tell  whence  the  shot  come  by 
the  smoke. 

The  crowd  increases  and  is  composed  of  all 
materials.  Women  of  all  ages  and  ranks  of 
life  look  eagerly  out  with  bpy-glasses  and 
opera-glaFses.  Children  talk  and  laugh  and 
walk  Imek  and  fortli  in  the  small  moving 
space  as  if  tliey  were  at  a  public  show.  Now 
and  then  a  man  in  iniiitary  drem  goes  hastily 
past.  Gnive  men  talk  in  groups.  Young 
men  smoke,  and  calculate  probabilities,  and 
compare  conflicting  reports,  and  still  the  guns 
send  forth  their  deadly  missiles,  and  the  light 
cloud,  ssuddenly  appearing  and  hanging  over 
the  fort  till  dispersed  by  the  wind,  tell  of  the 
shells  wiiieh  explode  before  they  reach  their 
destination. 

**  There  goes  Stevens  again  !  lie  gives  it 
to  'em  strong, '^  and  a  puff  of  white  smoke 
rises  from  the  iron-clad  batteir. 

**  Look  !  did  you  see  the  bricks  fly  then 
from  the  end  of  the  fort?  She  struck  that 
time." 

"  What  is  that  smoke  over  Sumter?  Is  it 
not  smoke?"  and  all  glasses  and  eyes  are 
turned  in  tliat  direction  and  watch  eagerly. 
It  increases  in  volume  and  rolls  off  seaward. 
What  can  it  be?  Is  he  going  to  blow  up  the 
fort?  Is  he  heating  shot?  What  is  it? 
Still  the  batteries  around  keep  up  a  continual 
fire,  and  Anderstm's  guns,  amidst  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  return  with  two  or  three  discharges. 
Suddenly  a  white  cloud  rises  from  Sumter  and 
a  loud  report  tells  of  the  explosion  of  some 
magazine.  *'  Probably  a  magazine  on  the 
roof  for  his  barbette  guns,"  and  the  firing 
goes  on. 

**  L'>()k  out !  Moultrie  speaks  again  !  " 
and  anotiier  puff  of  smoke  points  out  the  posi- 
tion of  that  fort,  followeu  by  one  from  the 
floating  Imttery  of  the  others.  We  listen  and 
watch. 

**  I  don't  l)elieve  Anderson  is  in  the  fort. 
He  must  have  gone  off  last  night  to  the  fleet 
and  left  only  a  lew  men.  It  was  a  very  dark 
night." 

♦*  Sec  t!ic  vessels  off  tlicre  ?  No,  not  there : 
farther  ulon^  t.i  t'le  rij;ht  of  Sumter.  That 
small  one  is  Lh(}  Harriet  Lanc,^^ 

'*  Yes,  I  can  see  t'lcm  plain  with  the  naked 
eye.  Aint  they  giing  to  do  anything?  The 
large  one  \n\^  hauled  off?  " 

**Ns>,  tliey  are  still." 

*'  Look  !  can't  you  see  those  little  boats? 
Three  lilile  boats  a  hundred  yards  apart. 
They  are  cerUiinly  coming." 

**  Yes,"  replies  a  woman,  an  opera-glass  at 
her  eyes,  **  tlie  papers  this  morning  said  they 
were  to  reinforce  with  small  boats,  which 
were  to  keep  at  a  great  distance  from  each 
other." 

Anotber^  iocredoloaty  Mjs  ibey  Me  noth- 


ing but  waves,  and  you  can  see  plenty  any- 
where just  like  them. 

**  Doubleday  is  killed,"  says  another. 
**  They  saw  him  from  Moultrie,"  lying  on 
top  of  the  ramparts." 

This  remark  is  answered  with   an  aryur 
mcntum  ad  hominem  by  a  boy   who  says, 
'*  Look  now,  do  you  see  that  mosquito  just  on 
tlie  corner  of  that  flag  in  Sumter?"  and  a- 
di<jnified  silence  follows. 

Now  the  smoke  rises  over  Sumter  again  ; 
black  smoke,  and  curls  away,  but  no  other 
signs  of  life.  We  watch,  and,  as  wo  watch, 
it  grows  blacker  and  thicker.  The  fort  must 
be  on  fire. 

**  Yes,  can't  you  see  the  flame?  there,  at 
the  south  angle,  you  can  see  it  through  this 
glass.     liook  now!  " 

The  smoke  hides  all  one  side  of  the  fort,  and 
the  leaping  flames  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 
They  spread  till  it  seem^  as  if  the  whole  fort 
was  a  sheet  of  flame  within,  and  the  firing 
goes  on  as  if  nothing  new  had  happened,  but 
no  signs  of  life  at  Fort  Sumter.  Why  donU 
the  fleet  do  something?  Uow  can  men  with 
blood  in  their  veins  idly  watch  the  scene,  and 
not  lend  a  helping  hand  when  they  have  the 
power?  They  must  be  armed  vessels.  Is, 
Anderson  still  in  the  fort  ?  No  signal  comes 
from  there,  and  the  firing  continues,  and  the 
shells  explode  around  and  within,  and  the 
dense  black  smoke  rolls  away  and  the  flames 
leap  round  the  flag-staff,  as  it  seems. 

**  Now  you'll  see  that  old  flag  go  down," 
says  a  boy  with  a  spy-glass. 

That  old  flag! 

We  listen  and  watch  in  monrnful  silence, 
and  hear  the  lieating  of  our  heart  as  the  flames 
rise  higher  and  fiercer.  What  does  it  mean  7 
Andei*6on  can't  be  in  the  fort.  lie  must  have 
gone.  lie  must  be  on  board  the  fleet  or  they 
could  not  stand  idly  by  at  such  a  moment. 

**  lie  has  probably  led  slow  matches  to  some . 
of  his  guns.     lie  means  to  bum  up  the  fort — 
to  blow  it  up." 

''*■  Captain  Foster  intimated  that  it  was  un- 
dermined," says  another. 

St^ll  the  flag-staff  stands,  though  the  flames 
are  ixhI  around  it. 

**  It  would  1)ea  bad  omen  if  that  flag  should 
stand  all  this  fire,"  says  a  gentleman  at  our 
side,  as  he  hands  us  his  glass.  We  level  it  and 
look. 

A  vessel  lice  at  anchor  just  between,  and 
the  flttg  of  the  Confederate  States,  fluttering 
fi*om  the  fore,  completely  conceals  the  staff  at 
Sumter.  We  move  impatiently  far  to  the 
right  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  see  with  throbbing 
heart  the  flag  still  safe,  and  watoh  with  sick- 
ening anxiety. 

Another  explosion*  which  soattsrs  the 
SBBoke  for  a  while. 
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He  is  blowing  up  the  barracks  to  prevent 
the  fire  from  spreading,"  says  another. 

Can  it  l)c  that  he  is  there  stril  ? 

Still  the  flag  waves  as  of  old  ;  the  flaroce  die 
down,  and  t!ie  smoke  clears  away  somewhat, 
and  the  sbells  explode  as  before,  and  Major 
Stevens  fires  continually. 

**  It  is  Weet  Point  against  West  Point  to- 
day," says  one. 

**  Stevens  was  not  at  West  Point." 

**  No,  but  Beauregard  was  a  pupil  of  An- 
derson there." 

Where  is  Anderson  ?  And  yet  who  would 
not  rather  even  at  this  moment  lie  Anderson, 
with  all  his  danger,  than  General  Twiggs,  in 
his  safety,  and  with  the  applause  of  the  South- 
ern Confeideracy  ? 

The  tide  has  turned,  and   is  going  out.  I 
What  does  it  mean?    Still  the  people  passi 
and  repass,  and  the  crowd  thins  a  little,  and  ! 
they  jest  idly  and  remark  on  the  passers,  and  ; 
conversation  goes  on .     Friends  meet  and  greet  j 
each  other  with  playful  words.     Judge  Ma- 
grath  stands  in  a  careless  attitude  in  the  win- 
dow of  one  of  the  houses  overlooking  the  scene. 
Beauregard  passes,  observant ;  carriages  drive 
by  ;  people  begin  to  leave. 


The  flag  is  down  !  A  shot  has  strack  the 
staff  and  carried  it  away .  *  *■  Look,  the  &ig  is 
down  ;"  and  an  excited  crowd  rush  again 
through  the  streets  leading  to  the  Battery, 
and  a  shout  fills  the  air. 

The  fla^  of  the  United  States  has  been  shol 
down  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  South  Oar- 
olina ! 

'*  It  is  up  again  on  a  lower  staff!"  *«  Yes!" 
"No!"     "It  is  a  white  flag." 

A  white  flag  waves  from  the  walls  of  Fort 
Sumter,  and  the  colors  which  have  been  re- 
peatedly lowered  as  a  signal  of  distress  in  vain 
to-day  have  fallen  at  last. 

The  firing  ceases,  and  Anderson  sarrenden 
unconditionally,  with  the  fort  a  blaang  fbr- 
nace. 

The  man  who,  of  all  others,  deserred  to  be 
supported  by  the  whole  power  of  the  nation, 
who  has  manfully,  nobly  upheld  his  honor 
and  the  honor  of  the  government  to  which  he 
swore  allegiance,  against  threats  and  taunts 
and  entreaties  and  bribes  has  been  foit»d  to 
surrender,  and  the  United  States  no  longer 
hold  a  foot  of  ground  in  South  Carolina. 

What  will  mstory  say  ? 


The  lengthy  pamphlet  against  Renan  by  the 
Bishop  of  Nimcs  has  been  followed  by  a  much 
shorter  document  from  the  pen  of  Desprcz,  Arch- 
bishop of  Toulouse.  The  latter  does  not  stoop  to 
examine  the  arguments  brought  forward  in  the 
•*  Vie  de  Jesus,"  but  briefly  and  summarily  ex- 
horts his  flock  to  disavow  *'  the  attempt  made 
against  God — an  attempt  such  as  his  not  been 
seen  since  the  day  when  the  philosopher  of  Fer- 
ney  cried  **  Ecrasons  Vinfame!**  etc.  The 
other  bibhops  and  archbishops  arc  to  follow  with 
anti-Renan  pamphlets,  books,  and  pastoral  let- 
ters. One  of  the  most  characteristic  replies  to 
the  book  appeared  the  other  day,  the  author  of 
which  chiefly  denounces  Renan  as  '*  anti-Napole- 
onic," since  in  the  writings  of  Napoleon  I.  an- 
other view  is  taken  of  Christ.  Of  other  writings 
occasioned  by  the  book  may  be  mentioned  an 
**  Etude,"  now  preparing,  from  the  pen  of  M. 
8te.-Beuve.  It  is  said  that  he  has  only  very 
reluctantly  yielded  to  the  pressing  solicitations 
of  his  friends  in  appearing  on  a  field  compara- 
tively foreign  to  him.  His  critique  is  to  appear 
in  the  feoilleton  of  the  Const itutionnd. — Reader, 


of  the  philosopher's  daughter.  To  contrihiitt 
till  that  has  been  done  and  failed  would  be  a 
mark  of  disrespect  to  those  desoenJanta  who, 
with  very  proper  pride,  retain  his  surname  as 
a  Christian  name  in  the  family. — Reader. 


Ah  appeal  is  being  made  by  the  rector  of  High 
Laver,  near  Ongar,  in  Essex,  for  subscriptions  to 
repair  the  tomb  of  John  Locke.  Instead  of  being 
made  to  the  public,  this  appeal  should  surely,  in 
the  first  place,  be  made  to  the  noble  descendants 


A  SMALL  work  by  C.  G.  Carus,  just  published, 
is  entitled  **  Goethe  and  his  Im;jortance  for  our 
Generation  and  those  to  come:  together  with 
fifteen  hitherto  unknown  parables  of  QoHhe,  dat- 
ing from  the  year  1770." 


Bt  way  of  supplement  to  his  edition  of  Hoaier, 
published  at  Bonn  in  1858,  Profcst<or  Immannel 
Bckker,  has  collected  into  one  volume  octavo,  of 
380  pages,  all  his  criticisms  and  remarks  on 
Homer,  and  on  the  labors  of  other  editors,  which 
have  appeared  in  German  from  his  pen  in  the 
various  literary  journals  of  Germany  from  IBOti 
to  1862.  On  opening  the  book  a  startling  noT- 
elty  meets  the  eye  in  the  pref  ice.  German  noons, 
which  usually  commence  with  aipital  letters,  ai« 
here  printed  after  the  fashion  of  Latin,  Frendi, 
and  English,  ¥rith  lower-case  or  small  letters  at 
the  beginning.  This  is  a  novelty  which 
to  be  recorded. 


The  number  of  gymnasts  present  at  the 
•<  Tumer-Fest "  at  Leipsio^ceeded  25,aoiQ^ 
more  than  600  fla«B. 
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In  making  remittance,  please  send  United  States  Notes.  Having  the  opportunity  of  establish- 
ing a  sound  and  uniform  Curren<7,  let  no  man  delay  to  make  use  of  it ;  and  to  do  what  he  can  to 
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adopt  the  words  of  our  gallant  neighbor.  Captain  Selfridge  of  the  Navy),  **  we  are  more  than  willing 
to  go  down  with  it'* 

TO  NEWSPAPER  EDUORa 

A  friend  in  the  country  writes  to  us  that  he  sees  almost  every  week,  in  his  ooontry  paper,  some 
article  copied  from  The  Living  Age,  vrithout  acknowledgment.  And  he  advises  us  to  say  as  follows: 
(and  BO  we  proceed  to  say) 
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courtesy,  or  from  remembrance  of  their  early  introduction  of  The  Living  Age  to  their  readers. 
While  some  of  these  papers  are  very  sensitive  and  tenacious  in  regard  to  credit  due  themselves,  they 
habitually  copy  from  us  without  acknowledgment,  preferring  to  give  credit  only  to  the  foreign  jour- 
nals, which  we  always  quote.  They  thus  set  up  a  claim  on  their  own  subscribers,  as  if  they  (the 
newspapers)  were  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  importing  all  the  Quarterlies,  Monthlies,  and  Week- 
lies. We  are  therefore  forced  to  give  notk)e  that  where  we  are  overlooked  in  this  way,  we  must  stop 
the  exchange.*' 
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THE    SHADOW    DANCE. — EMMAUS. 

THE  SHAI>OW  DANCE. 


DTSCBIBED  TO    KISS  MAGGIE  MITCHELL  BT  B.  W. 

EMERSON. 

What  !  daDcing  with  your  shadow,  loTely  rereller 

in  the  moon  ? 
la  that  the  only  lover  of  a  child-heart  fall  of 

June? 
That  dark  and  soalless  shadow  7  why,  I  thought 

that  only  they 
Lored  their  shadows,  from  whoee  bosoms  life's 

sweet  love  had  passed  away. 

ETery  maiden  has  a  lover,  and  the  young  over- 
flowing heart 

With  the  sweet  decree  of  instinct ,  seeks  its  gentle 
counterpart ; 

There's  a  strain  of  love  and  passion  in  the  low- 
liest living  thing  ; 

Don't  ^ou  feel  it  Fanchon,  when  at  night  the 
crickets  sing  7 

And  are  they  shut  to  you  alone,  the  gold-gates 
of  Romance, 

Where  youth  and  mud  believe  there  are  no  shad- 
ows in  the  dance  7 

Oh,  no,  poor  child  !  they  beat  for  you,  all  true 
hearts  'neath  the  sun  ;   . 

Your  worshippers  are  numberless,  to  one  for 
Madelon. 

There's  such  a  flood  of  loveliness  engulf^  your 

figure  round, 
I  seem  to  wonder  what  has  wrought  the  shadow 

on  the  ground  ; 
The  white  moon  on  the  hair-gold,  like  a  saintly 

aureole  gleams. 
Is  that  your  shade,  &ir  dancer,  or  are  you  both 

but  dreams? 

Scarce  heavier  than  your  shadow  is  the  lithe  step 

on  the  grass, 
That  hardly  spills  the  dewdrops  from  the  flowers 

as  you  pass. 
'Tis  sweet  to  think  it  human,  as  you  sweep  from 

grace  to  grace ; 
Oh  !  bonny  dancer  with  a  ghost,  how  you  bewitch 

the  place ! 

I'd  rather  be  the  shadow  flymg  where  your  foot- 
steps go. 

Than  that  poor  dupe — the  lover  of  a  hundred 
maids  I  know. 

Itself  too  little  human — yet  so  like  it — to  be  false. 

You've  a  graceful  dusky  partner  for  your  mystic 
reel  and  waltz. 

Bend  low  and  kiss  the  willing  lips  it  cannot  lift 

to  you ; 
Oh  !  gift  it  with  your' lovely  life — that  phantom 

in  the  dew. 
Earth,  hold  it  to  your  bosom,  never  more  to  be 

withdrawn. 
When  the  sun  goes  down  at  even,  or  the  moon  is 

set  at  morn. 

I  weep — but  not  in  sorrow — to  see  you  dance 

alone. 
With  that  dumb  lover  at  your  feet,  emotionless 

asBtono ; 


Some  day  your  grief  wiU  TBDish*  bat  alas  to 

human  pride, 
Man's  truest  friend  and  lorer  is  the  shadow  1^ 

his  side. 

The  shadow  !  that  with  all  new  Boaia  that  bkaB 

the  earth  is  bom. 
The  silent  playmate  of  the  child  in  life's  <mfeMmg 

mom  ; 
Through  youth  to  age  pursuing,  where'er  man's 

feet  have  stray^. 
Till  in  the  coffin's  darknees  they  ave  ™"»gU^ 

shade  with  shade. 

Oh !  where  in  mortal  form  is  fennd  such  oon- 

stancy  as  this? 
0  hollow-hearted  friendships,  I  can  boy  yoa 

with  a  kiss ! 

0  boasted  loves  that  vanish  when  a  noble  twk 
is  run, 

^ou  are  the  veriest  shadows  that  axe  beneath  tlio 
sun. 

1  thank  you,  lovely  charmer,  for  the  hoar  that 
gave  to  me, 

With  a  ferceful  truth  of  nature  in  art's  wondroos 

mimicry. 
The  lesson  of  unselfish  love  that  in  a  shadow  lies. 
And  if  transferred  to  human  souls,  woold  mook 

the  centuries. 


I  thank  the  Qemns  that  creates  great  sools 

in  Art, 
And  to  the  high  ideal,  adds  the  woman  in  her 

heart  ; 
Already  see  the  lustre  of  that  Oenios  <**<*w>g 

by— 
And  all  the  mimic  world,  at  last,  will  in  Sis 

shadow  lie. 
Boston,  Mass. 

— Washington  ChronieU. 


EMMAUS. 


Abide  with  us,  0  wondrous  guest ! 
A  stranger  still,  though  long  possessed ; 
Our  heu*ts  thy  love  unknown  desue. 
And  marvel  how  the  sacred  fire 
Should  bum  within  us,  while  we  stray 
From  that  sad  spot  where  Jesus  lay. 

So  when  our  youth,  through  bitter  Ices, 
Or  hopes  deferred,  draws  near  the  Croes, 
We  lose  the  Lord  our  childhood  knew. 
And  God's  own  word  may  seem  untrue  ; 
Yet  Christ  himself  shall  soothe  the  way 
Towards  the  evening  of  our  day. 

And  though  we  travel  toward  the  west, 
'Tis  still  for  toil,  and  not  for  rest ; 
No  Fate,  except  with  Life  is  done  ; 
At  Emmaus  is  our  work  begun  ; 
Then  let  us  watch,  lest  tears  should  hide 
The  Lord  who  journeys  by  our  side  f 
— -Potfiw  of  Sorrow  and  ConrnM^nu 
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From  The  National  Review. 
THE  POETRY  OF   OWEN  MEREDITH. 

Ciytemnestra,  the  EarVs  Return,  the  Artist, 
and  other  Poems.  By  Owen  Meredith. 
Chapman  and  Hall.     1855. 

The  wanderer.  By  Owen  Meredith.  Sec- 
ond edition.    Chapman  and  Hall.    1859. 

Lucile,  By  Owen  Mieredith.  Chapman  and 
Hall.     1860. 

Mb.  Owen  Meredith's  poetry  has  won  a 
considerable  share*  of  general  popularity. 
Two  of  the  books  at  the  head  of  this  article 
are  already  out  of  print,  and  he  himself  refers 
in  his  last  long  poem,  with  modest  self-con- 
gratulation, to  the  gratifying  fact  that  se?eral 
of  his  early  poems  have  been  set  to  music, 
and  are  favorites  with  the  young  ladies  of  the 
present  day.  He  has  established  a  certain 
position,  therefore,  in  the  world  which  enti- 
tles him  to  the  benefit  of  serious  criticism  at 
the  hands  of  all  who  are  jealous  of  tho  fame 
of  English  literature. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  recently  invented 
a  new  name  for  the  quality  which  character- 
izes permanent  as  contrasted  with  ephemeral 
&me,  that  fine,  clear-cut  individuality  of 
touch  which  docs  not  merely  stimulate  the 
mind  with  transient  little  shocks  of  interest, 
but  engraves  the  form  of  a  poet's  thought  on 
the  memory,  as  distant  hills  are  chiselled  out 
against  a  sunset  sky; — he  calls  it  **  distinc- 
tion." "Of  this  quality,"  he  says,  "the 
world  is  impatient ;  it  chafes  against  it,  rails 
at  it,  insults  it,  hates  it ;  it  ends  by  receiving 
its  influence  and  by  undergoing  its  law.  This 
quality  at  last  invariably  corrects  the  world's 
blunders  and  fixes  the  world's  ideals.  It  pro- 
cures that  the  popular  poet  shall  not  finally 
pass  for  a  Pindar,  nor  the  popular  preacher 
for  a  Bossuct."  And  it  will,  we  feel  no 
doubt,  convince  the  readers  of  English  poetry, 
after  careful  study,  that  the  clever  writer  who 
composes  under  the  name  of  Owen  Meredith 
baa  no  part  or  share  in  the  true  poetic  &c- 
ulty. 

Mr.  Owen  Meredith  is  by  no  means  what 
would  generally  be  called  a  dull  writer.  His 
Terses  shimmer  like  shot-silk  with  antithesis, 
sentiment,  similes.  There  are  smart  hits  at 
times,  that  show  a  considerable  knowledge'of 
the  world.  Ho  admires  nature  and  analyzes 
character,  and  versifies  with  a  fatal  fluency. 
But  the  more  you  read  of  him,  the  more  clear 
it  becomes  that  he  is  a  poet  of  what  we  may 
€•11  the  deooxative  school,  aod  that  even  his 
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decorative  art  is  essentially  meretricious. 
His  poems  remind  us  of  the  judgment  passed 
by  Eckermann  (or  shall  we  rather  say  by 
Qoethe's  mind  speaking  through  Eckermann) , 
and  approved  by  the  great  poet,  on  a  certain 
German  poem :  "  They  are  the  impressions 
of  a  dilettante  who  has  more  good  intention 
than  power,  and  to  whom  the  highly  devel- 
oped state  of  our  literature  has  lent  a  ready- 
made  language  which  sings  and  rhymes  for 
him,  while  he  imagine^  himself  speaking." 
And  this  seems  to  hit  exactly  the  sort  of  talent 
displayed  by  Mr.  Owen  Meredith.  He  plays 
on  what  Coleridge  calls  the  ready-made  bar- 
rel-organ of  our  poetic  phraseology  with  a 
facility  that  pleases  the  ear  unaccustomed  to 
true  and  individually  elaborated  poems.  But 
the  more  you  read  the  less  you  admire  him ; 
the  colors  with  which  his  poetry  is  so  liber* 
ally  heightened  seem  all  hot  and  glaring,  and 
put  on  in  patches,  like  rouge ;  the  artificial 
tone  of  the  pleasantry  jars  more  and  more ; 
the  sentiment  is  thick  and  blurred,  and  over- 
luscious,  like  Tokay :  and,  on  the  whole,  you 
feel  that  this  poetry  is  a  gaudy  artificial  cos- 
tume for  life,  which  catches  the  eye  at  first 
as  striking,  but  the  enjoyment  of  which  is 
soon  exhausted.  We  are  sorry  to  pass  so  se- 
vere a  judgment  on  a  poet  who  has  no  doubt 
attained  a  certain  level  of  popularity ;  but  we 
are  convinced  that  it  is  a  true  one  by  many 
concurrent  evidences,  and  fear  that  we  can 
only  too  easily  convince  our  readers  also. 

AVhen  we  attempt  to  compare  Mr.  Owen 
Meredith's  poems,  or  any  poems  of  the  same 
class,  with  a  high  poetical  standard,  we  are 
vividly  reminded  of  tho  fine  passage  in  Plato's 
Gorgias^  in  which  he  compurcj  with  the  four 
genuine  Arts  that  concern  themselves  with 
preserving  or  restoring  the  well-being  of  the 
body  and  the  mind, — namely,  Gymnastics, 
Medicine,  Law,  and  Justice, — the  four  imi- 
tative counterfeits  which  concern  themselves 
not  with  the  well-being  but  the  temporary 
gratification  of  th^  body  and  the  mind  ;  the 
trick  of  dressing  up  the  body  so  as  to  coun- 
terfeit the  symmetry  and  beauty  produced  by 
gymnastic  training,  the  trick  of  dressing  up 
food  so  as  to  make  it  gratify  the  palate  in- 
stead of  imparting  nourishment,  the  trick  of 
recommending  false  measures  to  the  people 
which  salve  over  the  public  disorders  instead 
of  ensuring  the  well-being  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  finally,  the  trick  of  persuading 
the  judges  so  as  to  gain  for  the  criminal  not 
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justice  but  impunity.    This  last  spurious  or 
counterfeit  "  dexterity," — namely  Rhetoric, 
— which  is  concerned  not  with  procuring  the 
true  well-being  of  the  soul,  but  its  immunity 
from  temporary  pain,  is  defined  by  Socrat^ 
as  <<  a  state  not  belonging  to  true  Art  at  all, 
but  the  quality  of  a  soul  ready  in  taking  aim, 
and  bold  and  clever  by  nature  in  its  inter- 
course with  men."    It  is  impoeiible  for  a 
modem  critic  not  to  add  to  this  dHumeration 
of  genuine  Arts,  and  the  corresponding  para- 
sitical dexterities  which  aim  at  a  temporary 
gratification  instead  of  true  artistic  standards , 
— on  the  one  hand  the  genuine  poetry  which 
aims  at  taking  the  veil  from  life,  whether  the 
life  of  nature  or  of  men,  and  showing  us,  on 
however  modest  a  scale,  the  impressions  made 
by  men  and  things  on  the  creative  imagina- 
tion,— and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  merely 
decorative  talent  which  seems  to  aim  at  giv- 
ing the  pleasure  and  surprises  which  poetry 
gives,  but  without  the  labor,  without  the 
fidelity,  without  the  spontaneous  simplicity 
of  true  poetry.    While  true  poetry  unveils 
through  the  imagination  the  secrets  of  natu- 
ral and  of  human  expression,  the  decorative 
poetry  of  which  we  speak  paints  for  it  a  new, 
and  at  first  sight  pleasing,  external  veil,  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  transparent 
medium  of  the  poet  which  the  patterns  drawn 
On  ground  glass  to  prevent  vision  bear  to  the 
images  of  living  forms  in  a  perfect  mirror. 
This  decorative  trick  of  false  poetry  seems  to 
be  exactly  dcecribed  in  Plato's  words  as  **  a 
state  not  belonging  to  true  art  at  all,  but  the 
quality  of  a  soul  ready  in  taking  aim,  and 
bold  and  clever  by  nature  in  its  intercourse 
with  men."    Socrates  adds  that  he  considers 
the  sum  and  substance  of  these  pleasure- 
seeking  parasites  of  true  art  to  be  a  species 
of  flattery,* — a  dexterity,  that  is,  in  selecting 
the  weak  place  in  human  nature,  where  a 
very  little  tickling  with  plausible  falsehoods 
will  win  a  great  deal  of  temporary  power. 
And  this  is,  though  of  course  without  any  of 
the  dishonorable  character  oTpersonal  flattery, 
exactly  the  characteristic  of  the  kind  of  po- 
etry we  wish  to  discuss.    It  is  the  instrument 
of  minds  '*  ready  in  aim,  and  bold  and  dever 
by  nature  in  their  intercourse  with  men," 
and  its  method  of  procedure  seems  to  be  just 
that  amount  of  plausible  deception  which  is 
certain  to  follow  from  taking  the  superficial 
tickling  of  the  fancy  as  the  aim  of  poetry, 


instead  of  the  cffinrt  to  grasp  traly  in  the  itt* 
agination,  the  life  within  and  the  life  with- 
out. 

In  the  first  place  you  may  see  ibis  (alee 
aim  at  the  plausibly  agreeable,  instead  of  at 
the  true,  in  Mr.  Owen  Meredith's  ooenioD- 
ally  clever  but  always  over-empbatio  deaanp" 
tive  poetry.    True  poetic  descriptions  are  of 
many  kinds,  following  the  law  of  the  poet's 
own  mind.    There  is  the  careless  school  of 
description,  which  succeeds  like  Byron's  later 
genius  by  the  mere  audacity  with  which  ho 
thrusts  into  his  verse  aooidental  and  miscel- 
laneous objects  in  the  arbitrary  kind  of  waj 
in  which  they  would  arrest  the  eye  of  «i 
absent-minded  speetator, — *'a  sail  peepii^ 
out  here  and  there,  so  full  of  life  that  70a 
seem  to  feel  the  sea-breese  blowing ; "  *  and 
here  again  London  sights  and  sounds  toa* 
bled  in  pell-mell  upon  the  imagination ,  **  the 
wigs  in  a  hair-cutter's  window  and  the  pasi* 
ing  lamplighters  "  jostling  one  another  in  the 
memory.    Or  there  is  the  tranquil  Germaii 
school  of  description,  which  Goethe  adorned, 
a  school  that  aims  at  realizing  in  due  per> 
spective,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  the  whole 
picture  before  the  eye,  choosing  your  point 
of  sight  at  some  defined  personal  oentre^ — as 
for  instance  in  the  mind  of  the  good  old  host- 
ess of  the  Golden  lion  in  <<  Hermann  and  Doro- 
thea,"— and  then  painting  the  scene  traversed 
by  her  exactly  as  it  would  seem  to  her  eye, 
looking  at  the  kitchen-garden  with  a  garden- 
er's vigilance  for  the  caterpillars  on  the  leaves, 
or  scarlet  runners  that  need  new  staking,  and 
so  forth.    Or  there  is  the  meditative  school 
of  description,  like  Wordsworth's,  which  de- 
scribes not  so  much  the  outward  reality  as  the 
trains  of  reverie  it  set  moving  in  his  breast. 
But  whatever  the  school  be,  so  long  as  it  is  a 
true  poetic  description,  there  is  always  some 
one  point  of  view  which  reconciles  all  that 
is  noted  down  into  a  distinct  harmony  of  in- 
tellectual efiect.    Nothing  of  the  kind  is  dis- 
cernible in  Mr.  Owen  Meredith's  descriptions, 
which  sometimes  remind  us  of  a  lady's  letter, 
with  dashes  under  all  the  non-emphatic  words, 
and  notes  of  admiration  after  all  the  least 
significant  sentences.    Take  for  instance  the 
followingdescription  of  the  Pyrenees  by  moon- 
light, in  **  Lucile  "  : — 
**  The  moon  of  September,  now  half  at  the  ftaO, 

Was  unfolding  from  ^^^-^-knfWT  and  dreamland 
tholuU 

*  Goethe's  converMitian  on  Byron  with 
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Of  the  quiet  blue  air,  where  the  manj-faeed 

hills 
Watched,  well-pleased,  their  ikir  slaTes,  the 

light,  foam-footed  rills, 
Danoe  and  sing  down  the  steep  marble  stain 

of  their  courts. 
And  gracefully  fashioa  a  thousand  sweet  sports. 
Like  ogres  in  council  those  |nountains  looked 

down, 
Impassiye,  each  king  in  his  purple  and  crown." 

For  the  moon  to  unfold  **  the  lull  of  the  quiet 
blue  air  **  must,  we  suppose,  mean  that  it 
was  unfolding  the  quiet  of  the  quiet  blue  air, 
a  difficult  thing  for  moonlight  to  effect,  though 
it  may  well  indeed  make  stillness  more  em- 
phatic, the  silence  being  much  more  striking 
when  the  air  is  luminous  than  when  it  is 
dark.  Whether  that  were  Mr.  Owen  Mere- 
dith's meaning  we  do  not  know  but  what  we 
care  to  point  out  is  not  the  mere  clumsiness, 
which  may  have  been  the  result  of  random 
rhyme,  but  the  incongruity  of  emphasis,  the 
absolute  want  of  keeping,  in  the  whole  pas- 
sage. The  moon  is  just  gaining  power  to 
conquer  out  of  *'  darkness  and  dreamland  " 
the  blue  air  of  night,  when  we  discover  ^<  the 
many-faced  hilk  "  *'  watching,  well  pleased, 
the  light,  foam-footed  rills,"  and  find  that  the 
latter  remind  us  of  dancing  slaves  singing  and 
leaping  in  the  marble  courts  of  a  palace,  and 
the  former,  who  were  a  moment  ago  '*  weU 
pleased"  at  watching  their  graceful  move- 
ments, are  suddenly  changed  to  **  impassive  " 
ogres  in  council.  Why  ogres  ?  and  why  im- 
passive ?  If  they  look  cruel  and  hungry,  and 
disposed  to  cat  somebody  up,  they  can't  look 
especially  **  impassive,"  and  still  less  at  the 
same  time  '*  well  pleased."  Here  are  three 
expressions  fastened  on  the  mountains  in  one 
breath  which  arc  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
and  still  more  inconsistent  with  the  tranquil 
partially  moonlit  scene  described  in  the  first 
two  lines.  A  soft  summer  moonlight,  just 
catching  the  snow  and  the  gleaming  water  of 
the  torrents  here  and  there,  ooold  suggest 
nothing  less  than  dancing-girls  and  either 
smiling  or  impossive  ogres.  The  oriticispi 
may  seem  trivial,  but  not  when  wo  con- 
sider how  much  this  continuously  fiilse 
stress  of  metaphor  really  implies  in  a  poet, 
—  how  little  he  can  have  studied  the 
truth  of  either  nature  or  his  own  impres- 
sions to  conceive  such  lines  at  all,  much  more 
to  tolerate  them  as  a  true  delineation  of  na- 
ture when  he  has  conceived  them.  It  is  like 
Um  ohild'i  efibrt  to  find  as  BMoy  aod  as  glar- 


ing colors  as  be  can  when  he  is  painting  the 
dress  of  his  fiivorite  hero.  Mr.  Meredith's 
lines  represent  nothing  either  in  nature  or  the 
mind  of  man ;  but  they  seem  to  promise  a 
succession  of  impressions  on  the  retina,  at 
short  intervals,  that  will  make  the  eye  swim 
with  color  and  feel  that  it  has  been  excited, 
— ^which  is  exactly  what  we  mean  by  the  vice 
of  that  meretricious  school  of  poetry  which 
aims  at  tickling  the  fancy  with  superficial 
impressions  rather  than  delineating  the  truth 
of  cither  nature  or  feeling. 

Mr.  Meredith's  descriptive  powers  seem, 
indeed,  to  have  rather  d^nerated  since  his 
first  volume  was  published  in  1855.  Even 
then  we  noted  the  same  tendency  to  a  profu- 
sion of  color  and  arbitrary  spangles,  which 
dazzle  the  eye,  spoil  the  picture,  and  prove 
that  the  artist  did  not  realize  what  he  de- 
scribed. But  there  were  passages  here  and 
there  of  somewhat  greater  promise,  in  which 
he  had  embodied  some  Tennysonian  studies 
of  landscape  intended  to  harmonize  exactly 
with  the  mood  of  mind  which  they  framed. 
Thus,  where  Tennyson  has  '*  Mariana  in  the 
moated  grange,"  and  describes  a  desolate 
house  in  a  desolate  fen  country,  with  a  single 
poplar  near  it,  and  a  lady  waiting  in  vain  for 
somebody's  return,  Mr.  Meredith  had  a  deso- 
late castle  on  a  desolate  seashore,  and  a  sin- 
gle blasted  thorn  near  it,  with  a  lady  waiting, 
not  eventually  in  vain,  but  with  feelings  the 
reverse  of  impatient,  her  earl's  return.  The 
study  vras  much  cleverer  than  most  of  his  re- 
cent descriptions  ;  but  even  therp  it  was  easy 
to  discern  the  faults, — the  want  of  real  eye, 
and  the  tendency  to  accumulate  telling 
touches,  often  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
that  have  developed  into  a  thoroughly  spuri- 
ous style  in  his  later  works.  One  of  the  most 
ingenious  efforts  of  his  descriptive  power,  how- 
ever, this  desolate  castle  certainly  is : — 

**  The  land  about  was  barren  and  blue. 
And  swept  by  the  wing  of  the  wet  sea-mew  ; 
Seven  fishermen's  huts  on  a  shelly  shore, 
Sand^heaps  behind  and  sand-banks  before  ; 
And  a  bUck  champaign  streaked  white  all 

through 
To  a  great  salt  pool  which  the  ocean  drew, 
8uck«l  into  Hadf,  and  disgorged  it  agan 
To  stagnate  and  steam  on  the  mineral  plain. 
Not  a  tree  or  a  bush  in  the  circle  of  sight 
But  a  bare  black  thorn  which  the  sea-winds 

had  withered 
With  the  drifting  soum  of  the  Inirf  and  blight. 
And  some  patcSet  of  gray  graas-land  to  tbi 

right. 
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Where  the  lean  red-hided  cattle  were  tethered. 
A  reef  of  rocks  wedged  the  water  in  twain. 
And  a  stout  stone  tower  stood  square  to  the 

main. 
And  the  flakes  of  the  spray  that  were  jerked 

away 
From  the  froth  on  the  lip  of  the  bleak  blue  sea 
Were  sometimes  flung  by  the  wind  as  it  swung 
Over  turret  and  terrace  and  balcony 
To  the  garden  below,  where  in  desolate  comers 
Under  the  mossy-green  parapet,  there 
The  lilies  crouched,  rocking  their  white  heads 

like  mourners ; 
And  burned  off  the  heads  of  the  flowers  thai 

were 
Pining  and  pale  in  their  comfortless  bowers, 
Dry-bushed  with  the  sharp  stubborn  lavender, 
And  paven  with  discs  of  the  torn  sun-flowers, 
Which  day  by  day.  were  strangled  and  stripped 
Of  their  i*avcllingHfringes  and  brazen  bosses. 
And  the  hardy  Mary-buds  ripped  and  nipped 
Into  shreds  for  the  beetles  that  lurked  in  the 

mosses. 
Here  she  lived  alone,  and  from  year  to  year 
She  saw  the  black*  belt  of  the  ocean  appear 
At  her  casement  each  mom  as  she  rose,  and 

each  morn 
Her  eye  fell  first  on  the  bare  black  thorn.  . 
This  was  all,  nothing  more  ;  or  sometimes  on 

the  shore 
The  fishermen  sang  when  the  fishing  was  o'er ; 
Or  the  lowing  of  oxen  fell  dreamily 
Close  on  the  skirt  of  the  glimmering  eves. 
Through  some  gusty  pause  in  the  moaning  sea. 
When  the  pooU  were  splashed  pink  by  the 

thirsty  beeves. 
Or  sometimes  when  the  pearl-lighted  moms 

drew  the  tinges 
Of  the  cold  sunrise  up  their  amber  fHnges, — 
A  white  sail  peered  over  the  rim  of  the  main. 
Peered  all  about  o*er  the  empty  sea. 
Staggered  back  from  the  fine  line  of  white 

light  again. 
And  dropped  down  to  another  world  silently. 
Then  she  breathed  freer.'* 

No  doubt  this  is  painstaking  and  to  some 
extent  striking,  and  far  more  laborious  and 
tme  than  any  of  Mr.  Meredith's  recent  stud- 
ies in  the  same  way.  We  have  quoted  it  at 
such  length  because  it  is,  we  think,  his  most 
elaborate  effort  of  this  kind.  Still  it  is 
marked  by  the  ingrained  taste  for  external 
decoration  which  is  the  essenoe  of  bis  talent. 
For  example  as  to  truth  of  feeling :  **  the 
froth  on  the  lip  of  the  bleak  blue  sea  "  at- 
tempts to  crowd  into  a  single  line  touches 
entirely  inconsistent  with  each  other.  The 
sea  often  looks  bleak,  but  least  so  when  it 
looks  blue ;  and  to  draw  attention  to  its 
blucness  at  all  just  when  you  are  speaking 
of  the  spray  as  the  froth  on  its  lip  renders 
the  image  ialse,  disagreeable,  and  confusing, 
instead  of  graphic.    Blae  lips  and  froth  sug- 


gest, if  anything,  conTnlsion  fits,  and  are 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  image  of  the 
ocean.  Again,  though  lilies  rock  in  the 
wind,  they  literally  canU  "  crouch  "  under  a 
wall,  and  the  word  is  pat  in  only  to  aid  the 
funereal  metaphor  of  the  moumers  which 
Mr.  Meredith  wants.  Nor  is  it  at  all  poesi- 
ble  for  the  lady  to  have  seen  the  sea  ereiy 
morning  as  a  *<  black  belt."  There  is  notb- 
ing  which  fibrst  strikes  the  eye  so  mnch  on 
looking  out  to  tho  sea  in  the  morning  as  the 
glare  of  light  npon  it,  and  even  on  the  most 
clouded  days  the  glancing,  of  the  waves  en- 
tirely prevents  any  e£fect  like  a  black  belt. 
The  expression,  is  used  only  to  heighten  arti- 
ficially the  melancholy  of  the  patient.  Then 
as  to  the  point  of  sight :  as  the  whole  land- 
scape is  meant  to  mirror  the  lady's  melan- 
choly,— just  as  Tennyson  notes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Moated  Grange  only  that 
which  reflects  back  Mariana's  desolation, — 
tho  true  perspective  requires  him  to  delineate 
what  the  lady  woold  see,  and  tho  impression 
it  would  make  on  her  sick  mood  of  mind. 
Mr.  fileredith  goes  far  beyond  this  in  his  anx- 
iety for  more  local  color.  She  might  hear 
the  oxen  lowing  *<  thi{»ugh  the  gusty  pause 
in  the  moaning  sea ; "  but  the  idea  imme- 
diately suggests  to  Mr.  Meredith  to  trans> 
port  us  to  where  the  oxen  are  drinking,  and 
make  a  fresh  little  point  of  color  of  it,— hk> 
he  adds,  <*  when  the  pools  were  splashed 
pink  by  the  thirsty  beeves,"  which  is  dearly 
Chinese  perspective.  Moreover,  we  enspeot 
he  has  put  in  this  touch  from  a  wholly  difiep- 
ent  landscape.  If  the'  pools  were  splashed 
"  pink,"  the  soil  must  have  been  a  reddish 
one,  and  the  whole  of  his  description  harps 
continually  on  a  blue-black  mineral  plain, 
which  implies  a  quite  different  ground-color ; 
nor  can  they  be  the  salt-water  pools  in  the 
sand,  as  the  epithet  '*  thirsty  "  seems  expressly 
to  shut  this  out.  It  is  another  great  error 
of  perspective  to  make  the  lady  watching  a 
sail  in  the  ofling  eee  it  *<  stagger  back  from  the 
fihe  line  of  white  light  again."  It  is  impos- 
sible to  see  a  sail  stagger  in  the  offing .  A  sim- 
ilar and  worse  artistic  blunder  is  made  in  ^*  La- 
cile,"  where  he  speaks  of  a  young  lady's  foil 
heart  beating  '^  loud  in  her  small  rosy  earty 
She  who  alone  heard  her  heart  beat  could 
not  see  her  own  ears,  and  certainly  could  not 
then  be  thinking  of  them ;  the  sentence  is 
in  fact  a  horrid  medley  between  the  analjsil 
of  a  young  lady's  own  feelings,  and  the  goni^ 
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mand  sort  of  admiration  felt  by  a  spectator 
for  ber  pretty  ears.  All  tbis  may  seem  hy- 
percriticism,  but  tbese  faults  are  sown  tbick 
througb  tbe  poems,  and  indicate  just  tbe  sort 
of  disposition  to  stick  on  stucco  ornament 
from  tbe  outside  whicb  bas  got  almost  com- 
plete possession  of  tbe  writer.  Its  worst 
result  is,  tbat  it  destroys  the  true  artist's 
sense  of  vision.  Wbererer  you  try  to  realize 
Mr.  Mereditb's  pictures;  even  wben  tbey 
look  most  tempting  and  picturesque,  you 
find  something  wrong.  Here,  for  example, 
is  a  pretty  picture,  drawn  by  a  lover  of 
bappy  travels : — 

**  We  will  see  tbe  shores  of  Greece 
And  the  temples  of  the  Nile  : 
Sail  where  summer  suns  increase. 
Toward  the  south,  from  isle  to  isle. 

Track  the  first  star  that  swims  on 
Glowing  depths  toward  night  and  us. 
While  the  heats  of  sunset  crimson 
All  the  purple  Bosphonis, — 

Leaning  o'er  some  dark  ship-side. 
Watch  the  wane  vt  mighty  moons  ; 
Or  Ihroup^h  star-lit  Venice  glide. 
Singing  down  the  blue  lagoons." 

This  sounds  musical  and  picturesque  enough 
at  tbe  first  reading ;  but  wben  yoa  come  to 
look  into  its  structure,  it  is  like  a  mosaic  of 
which  every  item  is  false,  though  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  it  gives  a  pleasing  efiect.  True 
poetry,  though  it  must  oflen  be  vague,  need 
never  be  false,  even  in  its  minateet  features, 
to  tbe  artist's  point  of  view ;  for  yon  can 
sever  really  get  closer  to  bis  subject  than  the 
attitude  of  mind  in  whicb  be  chooses  to 
place  you.  Now  put  yourself  in  tbe  place 
of  tbe  lover  who  is  dilating  on  tbe  pleasure 
of  seeing  beautiful  southern  soenes  with  bis 
mistress, — could  bo  either  from  experience 
or  natural  prejudice  expect  to  see  tbe  '<  south- 
ern sans  increase ''  as  he  went  southwards? 
If  be  did,  bo  was  very  much  mistaken  in 
fiict,  since  of  course  nothing  of  tbe  kind 
happens ; — indeed,  ceteris  paribus,  the  more 
obliquely  tbe  sun  is  seen  tbe  larger  it  ap- 
pears; nor  is  there  any  kind  of  popular 
fancy  or  prejudice  in  tbe  image.  One  ex- 
pects hotter  suns  but  certainly  not  larger  in 
the  south.  Then,  again,  to  propose  to  track 
a  star  tbat  is  coming  towards  you  is  as  un- 
nataral  a  mode  of  speech  as  tbe  feat  is  difil- 
eolt  which  it  suggests.  Moreover,  it  is 
swimming  "  on  glowing  depths  towards  night 
and  niy'*  which  ia  either  unmeaning,  or 
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would  imply  tbat  tbe  stars  rise  in  tbe  glow 
of  sunset  and  revolve  eastwards, — a  curious 
astronomical  phenomenon ;  for  wherever  tbe 
spectator  of  a  sunset  may  be,  he  and  night 
must  clearly  be  east  of  it.  Once  more :  to 
make  sunset  "  crimson  "  a  ''  purple  "  sea  is 
childish  profusion  of  color.  If  tbe  sea  is 
purple,  it  must  be  tbe  sky  which  makes  it 
so ;  it  is  not  its  intrinsic  color ;  and  if  the 
sky  is  making  it  crimson  and  not  purple,  tbe 
adjective  "  purple  "  is  a  false  dye  put  in  for 
tbe  sake  of  a  more  gorgeous  variety  of  color. 
Finally,  if  tbe  gentleman  was  thinking  of 
tbe  lagoons  in  star-lit  Venice,  tbey  would 
certailily  not  present  themselves  to  him  as 
Uue,  which  requires  daylight.  These  verses 
are  tbe  best  specimens  one  could  find  of  tbe 
abuse  of  a  ready-made  poetical  language  by 
a  writer  skilled  in  selecting  words  that  have 
what  we  may  call  a  poetical  smell. or  bouquet, 
but  careless  of  tbe  real  meaning  they  convey. 
In  a  passage  of  some  cleverness  in  "  Lucile," 
we  have  a  similar  shipwreck  of  artistic  efiect 
fronva  similar  blunder.  One  of  tbe  heroes, 
Lord  Alfred  Vargrave,  has  just  seen  his  rival 
enter  Lucile's  room,  an^  bas  left  it  angrily 
through  the  window,  f^d  stands  in  tbe  gar- 
den, where  we  are  told, — 

"  When  left  to  his  thoughts  in  the  garden  alone, 
AlAred  Vargrave  etwid,  strange  to  himsdfl 

With  dull  tone 
Of  importance,  thro*  cities  of  rose  and  cama* 

tion. 
Went  the  bee  on  his  business  from  station  to 

station. 
The  minute  mirth  of  summer  was  shrill  all 

around; 
Its  inoessant  small  voices  like  stings  seemed  to 

sound 
On  his  sore  angry  sense.    He  stood  grieving 

the  hot 
"  Solid  sun  with  his  shadow,  nor  stirred  teom 

the  spot" 

Tbe  important  business  character  of  the  bee's 
droning  bum, — tbe  efiect  of  it  and  of  tbe 
*'  minute  mirth  of  summer  "  on  Lord  Al- 
fred's **sore  angry  sense,"  is  perhaps  truly 
and  at  all  events  cleverly  imagined  ;  but  just 
as  wo  are  yielding  to  tbe  impression  tbat 
here  for  a  moment  tbe  author  has  imagined 
accurately  a  real  situation,  comes  the  foolish 
and  senseless  bit  of  bombastic  imagery,  '*  he 
stood  grieving  tbe  hot  solid  sun  with  bis 
shadow,"  which  is  not  only  shifting  tbe 
point  of  view  very  abruptly  indeed  from  a 
geocentric  to  a  heliocentric  position, — i 
ing  rather  hastily  from  Lord  Alfred's 
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to  the  san^s  grief, — but  is  a  very  qaaint 
piece  of  emotion  indeed  for  the  *'  solid  sun  " 
to  feel.  Moreover,  it  appears  to  be  not  the 
light  of  the  sun  which  is  grieved  at  Lord  Al- 
fred's  shadow,  but  the  **  hot  solid  "  mass ; 
in  other  words,  the  emotion  of  grief  broke 
out  in  that  substantial  orb  itself,— evincing 
itself,  we  suppose,  as  soon  after  Lord  Alfred 
had  taken  his  sultry  station  as  the  fiict  be- 
came visible  there, — say  in  about  eight  min- 
utes' time : — a  nonsensical  criticism  no  doubt, 
but  only  nonsensical  because  the  rhetorical 
phrase  criticised  is  so  absolutely  destitute  of 
meaning,  that  directly  you  oome  to  think 
of  it,  you  fall  into  an  abyss  of  nonsense. 
That  we  may  not  be  thought  to  bo  cavilling 
at  an  accidental  blot,  here  is  another  instance 
of  the  meaningless  use  of  well-sounding 
words  in  **  Lucile  " : — 

**  And  80,  as  alone  now  she  stood,  in  the  sight 
Of  the  suusct  of  youth,  with  her  fiMie  toward  the 

light, 
And  watched  her  own  shadow  grow  long  at  her 

feet, 
As  though  stretched  out,  the  shade  of  some  other 

to  meet. 
The  woman  felt  homeless  and  childless :  in  soom 
She  seemed  mocked  by  |he  voioes  of  children  uo- 

bom."— 

which  involves  certainly,  as  it  stands  in  the 
text,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  pieces  of  op- 
tics we  have  ever  met  with.  We  may,  per- 
haps, in  common  charity  suppose  that  either 
**  toward"  is  a  misprint  for  "  from,"  or 
<<  face  "for  *'back;"  but  the  whole  image 
IS  so  mere  a  draft  on  the  conventional  ver- 
biage of  poetry, — in  which  suns  are  always 
obliged  to  set  whenever  anything  pleasant 
is  ceasing, — that  we  don't  know  how  far  the 
mending  of  the  optics  will  mend  the  poetry. 
For  any  real  vibion  the  passage  arouses  in  the 
reader's  mind,  the  '*  sunset  of  youth"  might 
just  as  well  draw  the  shadows  tovrards  itself  in- 
stead of  throwing  them  off  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection .  To  follow  out  the  idea  at  all  is  on ly  to 
be  landed  in  nonsense ;  for  we  are  told  that  this 
shadow  seems  to  bo  in  search  of  another 
shadow  which  ought  to  be  there  to  rmct  it, 
and,  if  it  did,  would  come,  we  conclude,  from 
the  opposite  point  of  the  horizon ;  and  there- 
fore— ^may  we  infer  ? — ^be  cast  by  the  sunriso 
of  youth,  and,  therefore,  perhaps  be  the 
shadow  of  a  baby ;  to  which  doubtless  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  last  line  we  have  quoted 
about  the  babies  that  would  not  come .  What 
a  jumble  of  conventional  imag^  the  whole 


thing  is !  And  these  are  the  sort  of  images 
which  stud  the  whole  surface  of  Mr.  Mero- 
dith's  poetry ;  not  always  so  ludicroaa,  but 
almost  alvrays  as  little  reaUy  ezpreonTe. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  another  tune  on  the 
barrel-organ  of  oonventional  poetry  phraoce. 
The  Duo  de  Luvois  is  reoounting  how  he  tried 
to  convince  himself  that  he  ought  to  foeget 
Lucile  and  get  on  cheerfully  withoat  her, 
which  he  did  by  grinding  for  himself  on  the 
said  organ  the  following  unsatii&ctory  bat 
extremely  commonplace  strain  : — 

**  Hast  thou  loved,  0  my  heart  7  to  thy  love  yet 

remains 
All  the  wide-loving  kindness  of  nature.     The 

plains 
And  the  hills  with  each  summer  their  verdure 

renew : 
Wouldst  thou  be  as  they  are  7  do  thou  thm  as 

they  do. 
Let  the  d^  sleep  in  peace.    Would  the  living 

divine 
Where  they  slumber  7    Let  only  new  flowers  be 

the  sign  ! 

Since  the  bird  of  the  wood  flits  and  sings  round 

the  nest 
Where  lie  broken  the  eggs  she  once  warmed 

with  her  breast ; 
Since  the  flower  of  the  field,  newly  bora  yctler- 

day. 
When  to-morrow  a  new  bud  hath  burst  on  the 

spray. 
Folds,  and  fiills  in  the  night,  unrepimng,  an* 

seen  ; 
Since  aloof  in  the  forests,  when  fbrests  are  men. 
You  mav  hear  through  the  silence  the  deadwood 

that  cracks  ; 
Since  man,  where  his  course  throughout  nature 

he  tracks. 
In  all  things  one  soienoe  to  soothe  him  may  find. 
To  walk  on,  and  look  forward,  and  never  behind, 
— What  to  me,  O  my  heart,  is  thy  joy  or  t^y 

sorrow  7 
What  the  tears  of  to^y  or  the  tears  of  to-aanw 

row  7 
What  is  lifb7  what  is  death7  what  the  false? 

what  the  true  7 
And  what  is  the  harm  that  one  woman  can  do  7  ** 


That  the  broken  egg-shells  litter  the 
and  perhaps  render  it  a  prickly  seat  when  the 
hatching  is  over,  is  no  doubt  a  grievaoee 
which  the  wise  fowl  would  do  vrell  to  reaioife; 
but  this  circumstance  does  not  aeon  to  be  ea^ 
pable  of  yielding  much  enoouragemflnt  to  a 
gentleman  who  has/atiSe<f  to  hatch  his  pet  egg. 
The  flower  that  fikles  unrepining,  and  tba 
dead-wood  that  cracks  in  the  forest,  would 
teach  him  a  melancholy  lesson  of  resigiiationt 
but  hardly  to  look  forwards  and  ne^eefe  tba 
things  which  aie  behind,  whioh  la  ttte 
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he  tried,  and  we  vre  not  Barpriscd  to  find 
Tainl J ,  to  learn  from  tbem .  This  last  passage 
is  as  good  a  specimen  as  we  could  have  of  the 
ayerage  stuff  of  the  poem,  and  shows  the  ut- 
ter rootlessness  of  the  poetio  imagery  of  the 
writer,  whose  similes  and  metaphors,  instead 
of  growing  out  of  the  subject,  are  stuck  into 
it  like  the  stalks  of  cut  flowers  plunged  into 
the  ground.  His  ornaments  have  usually  no 
sort  of  living  connection  with  the  feelings, 
which  his  verse,  instead  of  expressing,  only 
varnishes  over,  or,  we  might  perhaps  say,  to 
use  an  expressive  house-painter's  term,  dis- 
tempers. 

But  though  poetical  description  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  fair  test  of  the  veracity  and  strength 
of  a  poet's  apprehension,  as  it  is  also  in  some 
sense  the  lowest  department  of  his  art,  and 
certainly  that  which  it  is  most  easy  for  the 
critic  carefully  to  check,  it  is  scarcely  fair,  on 
this  ground  alone,  to  speak  of  any  poet  as  a 
dealer  in  plausible  c^cts,^-one  who  tickles 
the  fancy  with  kaleidoscopic  combinations  of 
poetic  phrases  instead  of  drawing  the  veil 
from  liife  and  nature, — unless  there  be  the 
same  conventional  plausibility  about  his  high- 
er artistic  aims,  so  far  as  we  have  the  power 
of  discriminating  them.  Does  it  seem  to  be 
the  animating  eflbrt  of  Mr.  Owen  Meredith's 
poems  to  delineate,  by  the  aid  of  the  imagi- 
nation, the  iriUh  of  human  character,  or 
thought,  or  emotion  ?  or  is  it  rather  bis  func- 
tion to  paint  fanciful  shadows  which  amuse 
the  mind  of  the  public  more,  at  much  less 
cost  to  the  author,  than  any  truth  of  deline- 
ation would  do  ?  Wc  have  of  course  no  means 
of  judging  this  cardinal  question  as  to  the 
author's  effort  or  aim  except  from  the  liter- 
ary result.  But  the  total  e£^t  left  upon  us 
certainly  is,  that  while  the  best  gleams  of  pur- 
pose and  feeling  in  these  books  are  those 
which  Mr.  Meredith  shares  with  his  time, 
there  is  a  very  largo  proportion  of  his  poetry 
•porious  in  aim  as  well  as  in  method,  for 
which  oar  own  day  is  not  at  all  aoooaotable. 
**  We  live  in  a  time,''  said  Goethe,  '*  when 
oaltare  is  so  diffused  that  it  has  become  the 
atmotphere  which  a  young  man  breathes ;  po- 
etical and  philosophical  thoughts  live  and  stir 
in  him ;  he  has  sucked  them  in  with  the  very 
ttir  about  him  ;  but  he  imagines  tbem  his  prop- 
ertyy  and  so  expresses  them  as  if  they  be- 
loB^^ed  to  him  individually.  Batafler  he  has 
givtn  back  to  the  time  what  he  had  received 
U,  he  is  poor.    He  is  like  a  fbontain 
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which  for  a  few  moments  spouts  forth  the 
water  which  had  been  carried  to  it,  and  which 
ceases  to  give  a  drop  when  the  borrowed  sup- 
ply is  exhausted."  Thus  the  drift  of  *'  Lucile," 
if  it  is  intended  to  have  one,  is,  we  suppose, 
that  gospel  of  earnest  work  which  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  has  preached  into  the  age,  without  hav- 
ing taught  us  any  very  definite  object  for  it, 
and  having  unfortunately  untaught  us  some 
few  rather  important  ones  which  he  has  made 
it  his  amusement  to  ridicule.  The  two  he- 
roes in  *'  Lucile,"  the  English  and  the  French, 
both  lead  lives  wasted  by  want  of  purpose : 
the  former  being  led  astray,  we  are  told,  by 
natural  indolence,  the  latter  excluded  from 
his  fit  political  work  by  the  political  condition 
of  France,  which  left  no  room  for  the  co-ope- 
ration of  a  legitimist  noble.  The  heroine 
again,  Lucile,  is  delineated  as  a  woman  of 
genius  with  no  adequate  outlet  for  her  pow- 
ers, and  a  natural  yearning  for  domestic  life 
which  she  does  not  succeed  in  attaining.  All 
these  three  fruitless  young  people  are  con- 
ducted by  the  path  of  calamity,  and  one  of 
them  at  least  by  a  very  short  cut,  to  a  nobler 
state  of  mind  and  purpose,  and  consequently 
a  more  earnest  mode  of  life.  The  idea  of  the 
character  which  Mr.  Meredith  has  sketched 
at  the  greatest  length,  and  perhaps  with  most 
satisfaction  to  himself,  that  of  his  French  hero 
the  Duke  de  Luvois,  will  be  gathered  from 
the  following  lines,  which  are  some  of  the 
most  simple,  perhaps  the  most  carefully 
thought-out,  and,  on  the  whole,  certainly 
some  of  the  best  in  the  book : — 

'*  His  lif?  was  of  trifles  made  up,  and  he  lived 
In  a  world  of  friyolities.    Still  he  contrived 
The  trifles,  to  which  he  was  wedded,  to  dower 
With  BO  much  of  his  own  individual  power 
(And  mere  pastime  to  him  was  so  keen  a  pur- 
suit). 
That  these  trifles  seemed  such  as  you  scarce  could 

impute 
Toatrifler. 


Nevertheless, 
What  in  him  gave  to  vice,  from  its  pathos  and 

stress, 
A  sort  of  malignity,  might  have  perchance, 
Jiad  the  object  been  changed  by  transposed  cir- 
cumstance. 
Given  vigor  to  virtue.    And  therefore,  indeed, 
Had  his  Ife  been  allied  to  some  fixed  moral  ereed. 
In  the  practice  and  forms  of  a  rigid,  severe. 
And  ascetic  relidon,  he  might  have  come  near 
To  each  saint  m  that  calendar  which  he  now 

spumed. 
In  its  orbit,  however,  his  intdleot  tamed 
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On  a  oivcle  so  narrowed  as  quite  to  exclude 
A  spacious  humanity.    Therefore,  both  crude 
And  harsh  his  religion  would  ever  have  been. 
As  shallow,  presumptuous,  narrow,  and  keen. 
Was  the  trite  irreligion  which  now  he  displayed. 
It  depended  alone  upon  chance  to  have  made 
Persecutor  of  this  man,  or  martyr.    For,  dosed 
In  the  man,  lurked  two  natures  the  world  deems 

opposed, 
A  Savonarola's,  a  Calvin's,  alike 
Unperceived  by  himself!    It  was  in  him  to  strike 
At  whatever  the  object  he  sought  to  attain. 
Bold  OS  Brutus,  relentless  as  Philip  of  Spain, 
And  undaunted  to  march,  in  behalf  of  his  broth- 
ers. 

To  the  stake,  or  to  light  it,  remorseless,  for  others. 
m  *  *  *  * 

Thus,  he  appeared 
Neither  Brutus  nor  Philip  in  action  and  deed. 
Neither  Calvin  nor  Savonarola  in 'creed, 
But  that  which  the  world  chose  to  have  him  ap- 
pear,— 
The  fHvolous  tyrant  of  Fashion,  a  mere 
Reformer  in  coats,  cards,  and  carriages  !    Still 
'Twas  this  vigor  of  nature,  and  tension  of  will, 
Whence  his  love  for  Lucile  to  such  passion  hod 
grown.'* 

So  &r  as  the  gospel  of  work  is  inculcated  with 
any  earnestness  by  the  author,  it  is  done  in 
the  character  of  this  French  nobleman,  who 
was  a  reality,  wo  imagine,  to  Mr.  Meredith, 
and  is  conceived,  in  his  frivolous  eamestDcss 
and  theatrical  passion,  much  less  indistinctly 
than  any  other  character  in  the  book.  The 
Dae  de  Luvois  is  the  one  present  which  Mr. 
Owen  Meredith  has  to  give  to  '*  his  time  in 
retam  for  the  Carlylian  ideas  which  his  time 
has  bestowed  upon  him.  We  cannot  say  it  is 
a  rich  one,  for  it  is  so  disfigured  by  the  essen- 
tially poor  and  often  base  material  in  which 
the  whole  work  is  executed,  that  even  in  re- 
lation to  this  character  wo  only  here  and 
there  come  across  a  lino  or  two  which  con- 
Tinco  us  that  tho  author  was  painting  from 
individual  apprehensions  of  his  own,  and  not 
from  ornamental  fancies.  However,  this,  if 
any,  is  the  character  which  seized  upon  Mr. 
Owen  Meredith's  own  imagination,  and  we 
believe  that  it  did  really  in  some  sense  occupy 
him,  and  not  merely  his  fancy.  One  may 
perceive  even  through  the  turbid  and  muddy 
rhetoric  of**  Lucile  "  a  certain  fascination  of 
the  author's  mind  with  this  Frenchman,  a 
word  hero  and  there  that  seems  to  say  ho  was 
touching  something  real  in  modelling  it,  and 
not  merely  wreathing  the  vapors  of  his  own 
fancy.  If  there  are  any  lines  that  deserve  the 
name  of  poetry  in  the  book,  they  arc  those 
which  on  two  occasioDS  delineate  a  crisis  in 


the  duke's  turbulent  passions.  Onoey  when 
he  IB  roaming  about  at  night  in  a  foieet,  re- 
jected by  Lucile,  in  rather  a  fiendish  state  of 
mind,  he  sees  the  moon  break  through  a 
cloud-structure  that  has  been  somewhat  theat- 
rically painted, — ^representing  it,  we  suppose, 
as  it  might  seem  to  a  theatrical  mind  in 
genuine  excitement, — and  the  verse  nms  on : 


c< 


While  he  gazed,  that  cloud-«ity  invisble  hands 
Dismantled  and  rent ;  and  revealed,  throng^  a 

loop 
In  the  breached  dork,  the  blemished  and  hatf* 

broken  hoop 
Of  the  moon,  which  soon  silently  sank  ;  and  anon 
The  whole  supernatural  pageant  was  goneu 
The  wide  night,  discomforted,  consciou$  ff  lou. 
Darkened  round  him.    One  olgect  alone— that 

gray  cross — 
Glimmered  faint  on  the  dark.     Ganng-ap,  he 

descried 
Through  the  void  air,  its  desolate  arms  out- 
stretched wide. 
As  though  to  embrace  hiuL    He  turned  from-the 

sight. 
Set  his  fSaoe  to  the  darkness,  and  fled.'* 

The  line  we  have  italicized  seems  to  us  a 
breaking  of  the  light  of  genuine  poetry 
through  the  clouds  of  Mr.  Meredith's  stilted 
fancy.  And  wo  imagine  we  disoem  the  same 
rather  rare  event  towards  the  condusioo, 
when  the  Dae  de  Luvois,  having  meditated 
something  rather  more  wicked  Uum  usoal,  is 
brought  to  his  right  mind  in  a  long-winded 
midnight  interview  with  Lucile  in  the  | 
of  the  hotel  at  Ems ; — it  is  French,  and 
what  theatrical,  but  also  we  think  somethng 
more: — 

**  Then,  by  solemn  degrees. 
There  crept  oli  the  midnight  withm  him  a  00M9 
Keen  gleam  of  spiritual  light    Fold  by  tild. 
The  films  of  his  self-gathered  blindness,  in  part. 
Were  breathed  bare,  and  the  dawn  shodoend 
into  his  heart" 

But  even  in  this,  as  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree in  every  other  attempt  to  delineate  pas- 
sion that  we  could  pick  out,  there  is  the 
detestable  spirit  of  rhetorical  grandiloqaenee 
which  Mr.  Meredith  identifies  with  poetry. 
In  any  genuine  poem  we  should  point  to  the 
priggish  words  "  by  solemn  degrees*'  as  giving 
indications  of  base  alloy :  but  when  the  sab- 
stance  which  the  artist  models  is  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  this  alloy,  we  most  be 
thankful  for  any  indications  c^  an  admiztim 
of  higher  material. 

The  true  dramatic  test  of  a  poet  is  ia  Mi 
feminine  characters,    fiveiy  great  edilt 
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mnarkect  that  s  gennins  poet'B  mind  diSim 
moit  remarkably  fhnn  other  men's  by  the  io- 
tuithe  Bo;t  of  Bympnthy  with  the  feminine 
Datum  wbicb  it  holds  eamlj  and  gracefully, 
within  the  hollow,  as  it  were,  of  a  large  mas- 
culine eiperioncc.  "  Women,"  wid  Goetbe, 
■'  areeiker  saucers,  into  which  we  pat  golden 
apples.  My  idea  of  women  is  not  one  ab- 
etoacted  from  the  phenomena  of  actual  life  at 
all,  but  it  JB  innate  in  me,  or  has  sprung  up 
in  me,  Qod  knows  how.  My  feminine  por- 
tiaitures  have,  therefore,  all  come  away  suo- 
oenfully  from  the  mould  ;  they  are  nil  better 
than  you  could  find  in  the  real  world."  And 
it  ie  a  law,  wo  think,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, that  the  feminine  nnture  liee  within  the 
poetic  like  the  pistil  within  the  calyx  of  a 
flower.  In  Lucilo  Mr.  Owen  Meredith  has 
made  a  very  ekborate  effort  to  paint  bis  con-  ' 
ception  of  a  woman  of  genius,  and  of  the 
conflict  between  the  masculine  vigor  which 
genius  gives  her  and  the  yearnings  of  a  fem- 
inine nature  for  support.  With  a  dssh  of 
Oriental  blood  in  her,  Lucile  is  meant  to  hnTc 
a  dash  of  Oriontal  imagination  and  tendemees 
combined  with  the  lucid self-poeseewd  intellect 
of  Europe.  This,  again,  is  an  idea  which, 
were  it  worked  out  with  any  fidelity,  would 
be  worthy  of  a  poet's  endesTor.  Thore  are 
gUmpoes  throughout  the  cbaiaotcr  that  the 
intention  wa«  sincerely  artistic,  but  the  eie- 
cution  is  as  much  more  inadequate  than  in 
the  case  of  the  French  duke  as  the  aim  is 
higher.  Lucile's  portrait  is  not  defined  at 
all :  she  begins  and  ends  in  the  abstract ;  her 
goniue  is  mere  declamation,  and  no  distinc- 
tiTely  feminine  impression  is  produced  at  all. 
We  are  told  upon  her  first  introduction,  in 
lines  that  are  of  Mr.  Meredith's  best,  of  La- 
dle,— 
"The  wonuui  that  now  m>t,  nn^rinking,  his 

fleemed  to  buk  in  the  silent  but  nimpluous  blaie 
Of  that  soft  second  summer,  more  ripe  than  the 

first. 
Which  Munu  when  the  bud  to  the  blossMn  hath 

In  despite  of  the  stonniest  April     Looila 

Had  aoqnired  tbnt  matchltss  unoonscioQs  appeal 

To  tbs  homfige  which  none  but  a  churl  would 

withhold.— 
nat  oar«)«ing  and  eiquuule  graoe — never  bold. 
Ever  pratent — which  just  a  few  womoi  poesesa" 
This  is  prettily  doocribed,  and  we  expect  to 
kavc  Lucito  acting  up  t«  it ;  but  the  impre*- 
ttoa  produced  by  her  least  restrained  lan- 
giuge,  vlien  jon  oome  to  heu  it,  it  of  a 
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rhetoricnl  and  vrindj  cast,  omate  and  gran- 
'liltxjiu'nt,  without  any  touch  of  the  real 
vi'uuiiin  in  it.  For  example,  aft«T  the  crisis 
of  the  firht  part,  nhen  Lucile  has  &iled  to  win 
tmck  lier  iild  lover,  she  pours  out  her  labor- 
ing fL-plin^  to  a  friend  in  the  &st,  whom  she 
propjBOB  to  visit,  and  her  letter  ends  thus  r — 

"  My  Cckai,  ask  me  nothing. 

Rcocjre  me  alone 

A^  .1  Sunton  receives  to  his  direlling  of  stone 
[ii  =ittnce  some  pilgrim  the  midnigEt  ma;  bring  : 
It  m.Av  be  ui  anf^]  that,  weary  of  wing, 
i^ith 'piiu~«l  m  hia  flight  from  some  ci^  of  doom, 
fh  ohIj'  ii  irayflirer strayed  in  tbeglwrn. 
Tlii^  [iiily  i  know  :  that  in  Europe  at  least 
Livca  iLo  otaft  or  tbe  power  that  must  maatar 

imrEast 
Whrrpfiirr  strive  where  the  gods  must  tbemselves 
(  jidd  at  last? 

Guih  tli^'.v  iiud  their  altars  pass  by  with  the  Past. 
Tlie  ^ijJm  i>r  the  household  Time  thrusts  &om  the 


ti.lfi 

Anit  I  9u,'rii  OS  unreal  and  weird  tomjeelf 
As  ttioKi  idols  of  old. 

Other  times,  other  men, 
i>llit'r  men,  other  paasions  ! 

So  be  it  I  jet  again 
I  iiini  to  my  birthplace,  the  birth^aoe  of  morn 
And  tLo  li);ht  of  those  lands  where  the  great  soi 


SprKid  ji 


I,  0  my  friend  !  on  your  hi 


Wo  venture  to  say  that  no  woman  oreT- 
flowing  tvitb  either  genius  or  feminine  ten- 
(k'n!eN<  (nnd  Lucile  is  meant  to  he  rich  in 
Imtli)  ..vcr  wrote  in  that  inflated  style,  unless 
t^lie  wen;  half  acting  the  desolation  she  ei- 
pri'i^si't! .  Still  mora  unfortunately  is  she  de-' 
liueiLted  when  in  the  second  part  she  storla 
on  bcr  higher  career  of  raising  the  fallen  and 
rebuking  the  impenitent.  There  is  a  stony 
sort  of  gnmdiloquencc  about  her  then  which 
given  the  notion  of  a  rhetorical,  strong-minded 
Hiiiiiaii ,  Here,  for  example,  she  is  lecturing 
luT  f'lruiT  lover.  Lord  Alfred  Vargrave,  on 
tin;  diini^cr  of  making  his  wiib  jealous  of  him, 
mil!  llicn  throwing  bcr  in  tbe  way  of  anoth- 
er's udiniration,  which  she  does  in  the  follow- 
ing dreudlul  style,  that  reminds  one  of  a  re- 
JuriQfilorv  chaplain  who  has  not  forgotten  hiii 
olat'fluil  education  : — ' 

"  I  knii  tbat  your  wife  is  as  tpotlns  as  snow  ; 
Bill  1  ktiiiii  not  bow  fiiT  joor  continued  nefclect 

Hit  [ijiLiiri',  BB  well  ss  her  h^rt,  might  affect, 
Till  (it  l.i-t,  by  degrees,  that  serene  atmosphere 
1 1(  h<  r  i.KDDScious  purity,  flunt  and  yet  dear, 
Liie  liiK  indistinct  golden  and  vspooMis  Oeeoe 
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Which  sonoanded  mkI  hid  the  celestials  in  Greece  *'  Listen  to  me,  my  fHend.    What  I  wish  to  tz« 
From  the  glances  of  men,  would  disperse  and  do-  plain 

part  Is  BO  hdrd  to  shape  &rth,  I  could  ftlmoet  refrain;'* 
At  the  sic^sof  asickand  delinousheart, —  , ..     ^  i^i     ..i  •    .      ,  ... 

For  jealousy  is  to  a  woman,  be  sure,  ^^ile  Goldsmith'B  is  cboaeD  in  the  ooaplet 

A  disease  healed  too  oft  by  a  criminal  cure ;  next  following : — 
And  the  heart  left  too  long  to  its  ravage,  in  time  a^^i       »» 

May  find  weakness  in  yirtue,  reprisal  m  crime."  "  rnm  touchmg  a  subject  so  fragile.    How^Ter, 

Bear  with  me  a  while  if  I  frankly  eiid6a;Tor." 

We  need  eire  little  further  eTidence,  we  cr  u*   «  au    vib u  j—       i.v       •    xi- 

Au-  1    Au  i.  AiT     u  ^c    xjr     j-xu  V         ./t  Slight  08  the  diflferencc  between  them  is,  the 

think,  that  tboneh  Mr.  Meredith  becan**Lo-  ^.Jr  . j.  ^  .,  j        i. 

•1   »,    -Ai-         •         i.  _AU      e         i.- i.  first  IS  grandiose,  and  the  second  mook-cran- 

cilc  "  with  an  aim  not  unworthy  of  an  artist,  j.  a   j     u  i  • 

,  ,        J       •    •  A   xu  ill         J     ij  diose.    And  when  a  long,  epio  poem  runs 

he  soon  plunged  again  into  that  bluo-and-gold  /.   ^         *  i.   i.i,     xi.      a?    i5  -j. 

£  t  J^  X  1     r  _i.    V  1  •   i.i_  1  "om  one  into  the  other,  the  hero  passes  as  it 

vopi^-macAe  style  of  art  which  IS  the  general p^         ,.  ,.,       .     .  ..        *       T  .  , 

I.       X    •  A'     "it.-        A  were  from  a  slightly  ostentatious  march  into 

cbaracteristio  of  his  poetry.  .,     __i .       ..    i..i      , .  ,  u*    u 

/^    au      u  1     .  r     -1   ..       -A  u       11  J  the  mocking  trip  with  which  naughty  boys 

On  the  whole,  **  Lucilo  "  must  be  called  a  .    .*  ^^  u-        tt  —  •*.  •   xu    r 

^, .  J    ^  1        J     J  J.  ut  u  imitate  him.    Uowovcr,  it  is  the  former  me- 

tbirdmte  novel,  rendered  disagreeable  by  very  .^  .    ^v^u  u    xu    xu  x-x      -x    r  xv 

J         V  1.  T  J    J    XL  tre  in  which  by  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 

poor  and  monotonous  rhyme.    Indeed,  the  ,,^_  .  „  ...   "^    ^    ,  ..  P  ,.'       .    ., 

'^  .«    ^.  ,      .    ..  «i       J  L  poem  IS  written :  and  this  grandiose  rhythm 

versification  is  a  real  mischief,  and  has  no  !^„x.,«-ii    ^^^     ^  i -kw     r^         \w     j-xi. 

J    ux     •  1  J  \r    rk        XM     j-xL  •  X  naturally  often  makes  Mr.  Owen  Meredith 

doubt  misled  Mr.  Owen  Meredith  into  many  „.u-w.^^r^  ^i  •     ^x  j  •  j        i.- 

e  .,  .  «x       ta  V  IX  ashamed  of  a  plain  sentence,  and  induces  him 

of  bis  monstrous  conceits.    It  bears  almost  .    ,_^       i  /  .  .       ;  .- 

. ,  1  X'      X    xt       X      1  1  r  to  dress  up  bis  impressions  in  a  uniform  wop- 

the  some  rclaUon  to  the  natural  language  of  thyofeoBtotelyaiarching^tep.  We«»rcely 

prcc  expre«.on  a«  snonng  b««  tonatund  fafow  whether  thia,  thou|h  the  worst  intd- 

breathing,  and  create,  exactly  the  eame  kind  j^„^  ^j^  „f  ^^  ,^^»^  ^^^  ^^^ 

of  neryous  annoyance  in  the  re«ler  when  the  ^  i^^^j^ble  an  artiatio  eflbct  aa  pr^ts  it- 

snore  (which  you  cannot  avert)  is  at  hand.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^        ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

Only  a  du«»sed  api«t.te  for  the  petty  sur-  ^„^^  ^„  ^  yj^  ^    ^^  ^^  .^  . 

prises  of  rhyme  could  endure  such  rhyme  as  ,.^^j  w.„««u  ;«  f  «i«      i    a        i  j • 

fu-       I.-  ur  xi    V  X     X     XX    X-     r  grand  march  in  a  sloyenly  flannel  dressiiUF- 

this,  which  frequently  distracts  attention  from  Z ru   *u    r  «  —•  ^ 

. ,    V. ,  -x-        'xi.     X  gown  like  the  following : — 

the  false  composition  without  answenng  one  ^  ^^ 

of  the  purposes  that  the  rhythm  and  rhyme  of  '*  I  foresaw  you  would  conquer ;  you  haya 


a  true  poem  should  serve.    A  long  epic  poem  ^,    ,    quered  much,  ,,    ., .  .  ... 

in  coasts  is  always  bad.    It  suits  Pope's  Much urfeed  that « noble !    IhaaUa*,uckr' 


epigrammatic  style,  which  always  seems  to  — a  dimax  so  grand  as  almost  to  saggest  to 

clinch  the  thought  as  with  the  sharp  snap  of  us  Mrs.  Gamp  coming  down  **  like  a  wolf  on 

a  steel  dasp;  but  in  Mr.  Owen  Meredith's  the  fold."    In  general,  however,  you  see  thai 

hands  it  has  no  possible  relation  to  the  flow  the  metre  stimulates  the  rash  of  the  words 

of  the  thought,  and  produces,  as  we  said,  into  something  at  least  equally  grand  in  tiieir 

only  the  periodic  pang  of  stertorous  breath-  swing,  even  when,  as  in  the  foUowing  lines, 

ing.    Then,  again,  the  metre  is  very  bad.    It  we  hunt  in  vain  for  any  similar  march  in  the 

is  written  usually  in  the  metre  of  Byron's —  thought : — 

*'  What  theo, 

**  The  As^an  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold,  If  earth  in  itself  were  sufficient  for  men. 

And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  Would  be  man*s  cUdm  to  that  glorious  promiw 
gold  ; »•  which  arohes* 

With  Hope's  fourfold  bow  the  black  path  when 
which,  though  grandiose,  is  well  adapted  to  he  marches 

the  flashing  splendor  of  a  picture  of  that  kind ;  Triumphant  to  death,  chanthig  boldly, « Beyond  !• 

and  this  Mr.  Meredith  occasiomiUy  varies  with  Sl^llf U«'1««!^'''?l?^.  "'^^  p  ""  "?^*'^ 

.1  X     n  ij     -XL    u       r     u-   ..  \r     •  *^">™  the  Infinite,  till  the  great  Psoan  is  oaqght 

the  metre  Goldsmith  chose  for  his  "  Venison  By  the  echoes  of  heaven,  and  the  ohuiotor 
Pasty"—  Thought 

Rolls  forth  from  the  world's  ringing  walls  to  its 
**  Thanks,  my  lord,  for  your  venison,  for  finer  goal, 

nor  fatter  Urged  by  Faith,  the  bright-eyed  oharioteer  of  the 
Ne'er  ringed  in  the  ^rest  nor  smoked  on  the  soul?  " 

platter." 

How  infinitely  wearisome  this  pomp  of  move* 

The  first  metre  Mr.  Meredith  has  in  such  lines  ment,  continued  through  three  handred  $xA 

as  these : —  sixty-one  pages,  becomes,  aooompMiied  M  it 
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is  by  the  perpetually  recurring  clack  of  the 
rhyme, — the  metre^  meantime,  frequently  dis- 
arranging the  accent,  or  the  rhyme  compel- 
ling words  like  **  liberty  "  to  be  rhymed  with 
"free,"  —  the  conscientious  reader  of  this 
poem  alone  can  know.  Sydney  Smith  once 
Baid  that  his  idea  of  heaven  was  consuming 
p6iis  de  fou  gras  to  the  sound  of  trumpets. 
Reading  "  Lucile  "  is  like  consuming  an  in- 
tellectual delicacy,  if  not  quite  so  rare,  still 
in  several  respects  analogous  to  the  sound  of 
hurdy-gurdies,  and  supplies  only  too  vivid  a 
foretaste  of  the  opposite  state. 

There  are  many  poets,  however,  whom  it 
would  be  exceedingly  unfair  to  judge,  either 
by  their  longer  poems  or  their  directly  vision- 
ary  fiiculty ;  many  who  have  neither  the  sus- 
tained narrative  vigor  for  an  epic  poem  nor 
the  visionary  eye  which  realizes  the  details  of 
an  invisible  scene.  In  ^t,  the  forms  of  true 
poetzy  are  quite  as  numerous  as  the  forms  of 
fall  personal  life ;  and  the  man  who  fails  to 
expand  his  apprehensions  of  the  world  into 
an  epic  may  often  succeed  in  precipitating 
the  solid  thought  into  a  sonnet,  or  setting 
free  from  his  materials  the  airy  sentiment  of 
a  song.  Moore,  for  instance,  whose  longer 
poems  are  heavily  charged  with  gaudy  and 
grandiloquent  sentimentalism,  wrote  many  a 
little  poem  which  just  caught  the  momentary 
sparkle  of  social  feeling,  or  gave  the  feathery 
wings  of  melodious  yerse  to  satire  with  barbs 
as  cruel  as  wit  could  make  them.  Again, 
Wordsworth,  who  had  in  him  far  too  much 
weight  of  meditative  thought  to  rise  success- 
fully on  the  light  wings  of  song,  and  made 
bis  longer  poems,  fine  as  they  arc,  rather  too 
solid  for  ordinary  taste,  gave  a  grandeur  to 
the  sonnet,  and  a  fervor  to  the  homely  grief 
or  gladness  of  his  ballads,  which  no  other 
poet  has  reached.  A  true  poet,  though  ho 
may  miss  his  way  often  into  compositions 
quite  unsuitable  to  his  genius,  will  blossom 
Bomewhero  into  the  poetry  which  is  really  his 
natural  life.  Can  Mr.  Owen  Meredith  take 
a  higher  rank  by  virtue  of  song,  or  sonnet,  or 
ballad,  or  lyric  of  any  kind,  than  wo  have 
been  able  to  assign  him  in  his  pictorial  scenes 
and  versified  drama?  The  sonnet  is  clearly  a 
Ibrm  of  verse  not  suitable  to  him  at  all.  The 
■trong,  deep,  meditative  note  which  should 
Tibrate  through  it  from  first  to  lost  and  give 
it  zeflective  unity  is  not  at  all  in  his  way. 
Sach  of  his  poems  as  profess  to  bo  meditative 
aie  exceedingly  diffuae  and  meandering,  with- 


out any  single  focus  of  thought.  They  wan- 
der from  a  pictured  love-scene  to  general  and 
vague  refieotions,  and  back  again  to  young 
ladies,  in  a  very  vagrant  fashion.  After 
much  search  among  Mr.  Meredith's  medita* 
tive  productions,  we  can  find  nothing  else  so 
good  as  the  following  verses,  which  are  two 
among  a  considerable  number  devoted  to  il- 
lustration of  the  same  not  very  real  idea, — 
that  desire  is  better  than  possession,  and 
even,  as  he  seems  to  express  it  in  the  second 
of  the  two,  the  unknown  than  the  known, 
which  is  a  strong  thing  to  say : — 


(< 


How  little  know  they  life's  divinest  bliss, 

That  know  not  to  possess  and  yet  refrain  ! 
Let  the  young  Psyche  roam,  a  fleeting  kiss  : — 

Grasp  it — a  few  poor  grains  of  dost  remain. 
See  how  those  floatmg  flowers,  the  butterflies, 

Hover  the  garden  through,  and  take  no  root ! 

Desire  forever  hath  a  flying  fbot 

Free  pleasure  comes  and  goes  beneath  the  skies." 

«  ♦         ♦        •        «        t        * 

**  Chase  not  too  close  the  fhding  rapture.    Leave 

To  love  his  long  auroras,  slowly  seen. 
Be  ready  to  release,  as  to  receive. 

Deem  those  the  nearest,  soul  to  soul,  between 
Whose  lips  yet  lingers  reverence  on  a  sigh. 

Judge  what  thy  sense  can  reach  not,  most  thine 
own, 

If  once  thy  soul  hath  seised  it    The  unknown 
Is  life  to  bve,  religion,  poetry.^' 

But  in  Mr.  Meredith's  meditative,  as  in  his 
other  poems,  we  cannot  find  any  genuine  or 
personal  reality.  These,  if  any,  are  the  kind 
of  poems  in  which  the  mind  should  be  true  to 
itself.  When  you  are  honestly  looking  into 
your  own  post  and  present,  it  may  be  natural 
to  find  the  fancy  or  imagination  kindle ;  but 
neither  fancy  nor  imagination,  kindling^,  ita 
order  to  express  real  thoughts  about  one's 
self,  give  rise  to  what  De  Quincey  calls  ''  a 
jewelly  haemorrhage  of  words."  Now  there 
is  no  kind  of  poem  in  Mr.  Meredith's  volumes 
which  seems  to  be  written  moro  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  and  loss  to  satisfy  the  crav- 
ing for  true  insight,  than  these  long  meander- 
ing meditations.  To  us  they  read,  not  at  all 
like  what  a  man  really  thinks  to  himself,  even 
in  the  most  excited  moods,  but  plausible  med- 
itations— the  sort  of  thing  a  young  man  might 
(injudiciously)  like  to  think.  We  have  given 
two  of  the  simplest  and  best  verses  of  this  kind 
we  can  discover,  expressing  rather  vividly  the 
sensuous  awe  of  grasping  the  very  thing  yon 
seek,  and  trying  to  exaggerate  that  awe  into 
a  divine  veto.  But  the  following  is  a  more 
common  specimen  of  the  way  in  whidi  Mr. 
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Owen  Meredith  philosophizes  on  these  occa- 
sioDB,  which,  we  trust,  is  only  a  theatrical 
fiction ;  for  if  a  man  really  rants  thus  to  him- 
self alone,  the  most  solitary  exercise  of  his 
intellect  must  be  taken  on  stilts.  It  is  from 
a  piece  called'*  Condemned  Ones,"  in  which, 
after  reproaching  himself  and  some  lady,  who 
appears  to  have  deserted  him,  he  goes  on : — 

**  Yet  is  there  much  for  grateful  tears,  if  sad 

ones ! 
And  Hope's  young  orphans  Memory  mothers  yet ; 
So  let  them  go,  the  sunny  days  we  had  once, 
Our  night  hath  stars  that  will  not  ever  set. 
And  in  our  hearts  are  harps,  albeit  not  glad  ones. 
Yet  not  all  unmelodious,  through  whose  strings 
The  night-winds  murmur  their  fomiliar  things, 
Unto  a  kindred  sadness  :  the  sea  brings 
The  spirits  of  its  solitude,  with  wings 
Folden  about  the  music  of  each  lyre, 
Thrilled  with  deep  duals  by  sublime  desire. 
Which  neTer  can  attain,  yet  ever  must  aspire. 
And  glorify  regret" 

By  very  careful  reflection  it  is  possible  to 
make  oat  that  Memory  playing  the  mother 
to  '*  Hope's  young  orphans  "  is  a  paraphrase 
for  saying  that  the  writer  still  cherishes  the 
memory  of  the  wishes  which  he  once  hoped 
for.  But  neither  a  poet  nor  any  other  man  ever 
really  conceived  that  very  simple  idea  in  the 
form  of  a  Foundling  Hospital  or  Orphan  Asy- 
lum for  Hope's  babies;  in  which  Memory  has 
the  post  of  matron.  A  man  must  go  a  very 
long  way  for  such  a  metaphor  as  that  to 
express  one  of  the  simplest  of  all  thoughts. 
Then  the  last  simile  no  ordinary  mind  is 
oqual  to.  The  duals  thrilled  by  sublime  de- 
sire must  have  of  course  some  reference  to  the 
lady,  and  perhaps  to  some  form  of  moral  duet 
\r^  her ;  but  the  sea  and  the  spirits  and  the 
lyre,  and  the  wings  that  are  folded  about  its 
music,  are  a  problem  far  beyond  a  simple  per- 
Bon's  mind,  and  can  never  have  been  the  im- 
aginative form  of  any  man's  genuine  thoughts. 
These  are  the  brigiit  glass  beads  and  bugles 
which  Mr.  Meredith  hangs  about  his  ideas  to 
make  them  look  poetical,  but  which  really 
destroy  Truth,  and  substitute  showy  glitter 
in  its  place. 

As  a  song-writer  Mr,  Meredith  would  have 
more  chance  of  attaining  a  moderate  excel- 
lence, if  he  would  attend  a  little  more  care- 
fully to  the  duty  of  having  something  dis- 
tinct to  say.  His  one  qualification  as  a  verse- 
writer  is  a  keen  sense  of  what  we  may  call 
the  physical  atmosphere  which  belongs  to 
words,  and  which  often  overpowers  for  him 
their  intdlectaal  fiignificanoe.    StiU  this  is 


one  of  the  most  important  qnalificatioiiB  of  a 
song- writer.  Moore  bad  this  sensaous  feel- 
ing for  words,  and  an  in&iitely  greater  po^, 
Tennyson,  has  it  in  a  very  high  degree ;  bat 
neither  of  them  sacrifice  a  dear  drift  and 
imago  to  the  mere  vapor  or  scent  which  words 
give  ofi^,  as  Mr.  Owen  Meredith  often  does. 
Take  for  example  the  following  verses  in  the 
poem  called  "  Once  :  " — 

**  Oh,  happy  hush  of  heart  to  heart. 
Oh,  moment  molten  through  with  bliss. 
Oh,  Love  delaying  long  to  part. 
That  first,  fast,  individual  kiss  ! 

^*  Siereon  two  lives  on  glowing  lips 
Hung  claspt,  each  feeling  fold  in  Ibid, 
Like  daisies  dosed  with  crimson  tips. 
That  sleep  about  a  heart  of  gold.'* 

We  defy  any  one  to  get  a  clear  notion  out  of 
the  latter  verse,  though  it  sounds  the  kind 
of  thing  which  Moore  would  have  put  into 
a  song.  Are  we  to  conceive  two  crimson 
daisies,  closed  and  placed  cup  to  cup,  as  there 
are  clearly  two  hearts,  and  the  *'  deep  duals  '* 
are,  we  suppose,  the  essence  of  the  concep- 
tion? And  more,  what  is  the  force  which 
the  simile  adds  to  the  previous  verse  ?  Surely 
in  fact  it  very  much  weakens  the  strength  of 
it.  If  <<  the  moment  molten  through  with 
bliss"  can  be  expressed  by  crimson  daisies 
closed  for  the  night,  and,  as  we  infer,  some- 
how looped  into  each  other,  it  cannot  have 
been  a  very  exalted  moment  after  all.  The 
capacity  for  an  e£^tive  sensuous  use  of  lan- 
guage is  a  very  dangerous  one,  and  requires 
a  much  stronger  intellectual  control  over  it 
than  Mr.  Owen  Meredith  thinks  of  widding. 
Still  it  is  a  qualification  for  a  song-writer ; 
for  a  song  should  generally  efiervesce  with 
airy  sentiment  that  ri&s  up  lightly  to  the  very 
surface  of  Ijbe  mind  without  absorbing  mn<^ 
attention,  and  should,  therefore,  carry  its 
whole  efiect  with  it  on  its  very  first  contact 
with  the  ear  of  the  hearer.  And  in  order 
that  this  may  be  tho  case,  the  mere  physique 
of  the  words  should  bo  in  some  sense  idmost 
as  important  as  the  ideas  they  contain.  We 
think,  for  instance,  that  in  three  other  verses 
of  the  same  piece  Mr.  Meredith  has  fiiirly 
succeeded  in  combining  this  effective  sensa- 
ous organization  of  words  with  thought  dear 
enough  and  telling  enough  for  a  very  efiec- 
tive  song ;  though  that  would  not,  wo  snp* 
pose,  bo  bis  name  for  the  piece  in  whidi  nt 
find  it: — 

«  As  some  idea,  half  divined. 

With  tomnlt  iroite  wiUifai  tiie  tads 
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Of  desolate  genius,  and  the  mind 
Is  vassal  to  imperious  pain, 

**  For  toil  by  day,  for  tears  b^  night. 
Till,  in  the  sphere  of  vision  brought. 
Rises  the  beautiful  and  bright 
Predestined  but  relentless  Thought ; 

"  So,  gathering  up  the  dreams  of  years. 
Thy  love  doth  to  its  destined  seat 
Rise  sovran,  through  the  light  of  tears — 
Achieved,  accomplisht,  and  complete  !  " 

And  there  is  a  song  io  *  <  Lucilo' '  with  tbo  pecul- 
iar muscatel  flavor  of  Moore's  songs,  though 
the  idea  it  tries  to  embody  is  not  worked  out 
with  any  distinctness, — the  song  about  the 
ship  and  the  bird-of-paradise.  Its  metre  has 
the  peculiar  swing  of  a  skipping-rope,  in 
which  Moore's  sentimental  tenderness  so  often 
expresses  itself,  and  its  language  has  Mooro's 
luscious  efifects,  but  its  meaning  is  not  brought 
out  with  any  of  Moore's  point,  and  leaves  but 
a  &int  glimmer  of  suspicion  on  the  mind  as 
to  its  true  drift.  Again ,  there  is  a  song  called 
a  "  Canticle  of  Love,"  that  reminds  us  some- 
what of  the  same  poet,  who  would  not,  how- 
ever, have  allowed  the  lost  verse  to  descend 
into  so  deep  a  bathos.  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Owen  Meredith  shows  more  qualification  for 
writing  a  certain  kind  of  sentimental  song 
than  for  any  other  species  of  poem,-— chiefly, 
we  fear,  because  the  need  of  an  intellectual 
drift  is  then  at  its  minimum,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  physical  cffi>ct  of  words  at  its 
maximum,  llo  tells  ts  as  a  fact  in ' *  Lucile ' ' 
that  there  are  '*  Miss  Tilburinas  "  who  *'  sing, 
and  not  badly , "  his  earlier  verse.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  poetic  distinctions  which  Mr.  Mer- 
edith is  likely  to  attain. 

But  if  Mr.  Owen  Meredith's  sentimental 
■ODgs  are  decidedly  above  his  average  poetic 
lerel,  we  are  sorry  to  add  that  bis  would-be 
comic  effusions  are  very  decidedly  below  them, 
and  about  as  vulgar  and  weak  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  cultivated  man  to  write.  The  light  so- 
dal  chat  in**  Lucile,"  so  far  asit  does  not  strive 
alter  humor,  certainly  shows  a  knowledge  of 
•ooiety  that  might  be  turned  to  good  account 
in  a  Dovd :  but  he  is  absolutely  without 
humor,  and  unfortunately  deeply  convinced 
that  he  possesses  it  in  a  large  measure ;  and 
the  result  is  the  disagreeable  trash  of  such 
as  **  Matrimonial  Councils,"   **  Sec- 
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r,"  **The  Midges,"  **  Small  People," 
aiid  others, — pieces  that  it  is  manrellous  his 
frimidf  should  have  allowed  him  to  reprint 
In  a  Moood  oditiim.    The  raillery  which  Mr. 
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Meredith  speaks  of  in  one  quiet  and  smooth 
copy  of  verses  as  a  result  of— 

"  The  pride  which  prompts  the  bitter  jest. 
Sharp  styptic  of  a  bleeding  heart," 

has  often  a  certain  literary  value  as  an  indi- 
rect measure  of  the  force  of  a  repressed  inten- 
sity of  feeling.  But  Mr.  Meredith's  jokes, 
while  they  have  none  of  the  brightness  of 
natural  gayety,  have  also  none  of  the  genu- 
ine caustic  which  gives  irony  its  flavor  ;  they 
are  simply  forced  jokes,  and  nothing  more ; 
and  we  know  of  no  species  of  literary  prod- 
uct more  intolerable  than  this. 

It  would,  however,  bo  unfair  to  Mr.  Mere- 
dith to  omit  from  our  criticism  a  class  of 
poems  to  which  he  has  evidently  devoted 
more  time  than  to  most  others,  and  which 
are  perhaps  distantly  related  to  these  man- 
ques  levities  of  his.  There  are  a  considera- 
ble class  of— lyrical  ballads  we  cannot  call 
them,  for  there  is  little  or  nothing  of  lyrical 
feeling  in  them — but,  ballads  with  an  Edgar 
Poe-ish  flavor,  the  essence  of  the  poem  being 
a  sudden  horror,  generally  reaching  a  climax 
at  the  ^ose.  Of  these  we  find  a  largo  number 
in. the  **  Wanderer,'*  containing,  with  many 
others,  the  **  Castle  of  King  Macbeth," 
which,  like  the  tale  of  the  Hunchback  in  the 
**  Arabian  Nights,"  throws  down  a  solitary 
corpse  upon  us,  and  leaves  us  with  it, — **  King 
Limos,"  which  begins  with  physical  and  ends 
with  suggesting  moral  cannibalism, — **The 
Pedlar,"  a  tale  of  permanent  nightmare, — 
**  Mystery,"  the  dream  of  a  delirious  man 
whom  the  surgeons  have  bled, — **  Misanthro- 
pes," intended,  we  fancy,  as  a  kind  of  pen- 
dant to  Tennyson's  **  Vision  of  Sin," — the 
lines  in  a  French  cqfd,  which  are  an  atteni^ 
to  intrude  the  shadow  of  supernatural  re- 
morse into  the  life  of  pleasant  sin, — **  Going 
back  again,"  which  dehneates  a  soft  moon- 
light picture  of  a  beauty  sitting  with  her 
throat  cut,— "  The  Ghost,"  and  finally  **  The 
Portrait,"  which  is,  wo  take  it,  meant  to  con- 
tain the  climax  of  the  morally  monstrous. 
This  enumeration — and  we  might  add  some 
others  of  the  same  class — will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  Mr.  Owen  Meredith  has  made  a 
special  study  of  horrible  situations.  Ue  has 
tried,  too,  in  most  of  these  cases,  to  give 
piquancy  to  the  horror  by  a  certain  dash  of 
levity  such  as  Edgar  Poe  throws  into  his 
**  Raven  ;  "  and  this  was  what  we  meant  by 
saying  that  there  is  a  certain  connection  be- 
tween these  poeme  and  the  atrocious  comio 
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poems  of  which  we  epoke  last.  They  are  not, 
however,  open  to  the  same  kind  of  critloism ; 
for  the  touch  of  levity  is  seldom  obtraded, 
and  is  always  secondary  to  the  touch  of  hor- 
ror. The  writer's  notion  evidently  is  that 
the  poetical  eflfect  consists  in  the  thrill  with 
which  the  scene  pictured  inspires  you ;  that 
if  his  picture  can  startle  you  in  anything  like 
the  same  degree  as  the  actual  discovery  of  a 
beauty  sitting  at  her  window  in  the  moon- 
light with  her  throat  out,  or  of  a  man  carous- 
ing at  night  with  the  ghost  of  his  dead  mis- 
tress, he  has  attained  the  highest  triumph  of 
poetical  art.  Accordingly,  touches  are  sedu- 
lously introduced  which  in  any  way  tend  to 
enhance  the  thrill  of  horror ;  but  we  do  not 
think  that  this  is  a  path  by  which  any  one 
oould  reach  a  true  poetical  efiect. 

Poetry  has  something  better  to  do  than  to 
imitate  humbly  the  influence  of  ghost-stories 
and  murders  on  the  nervous  system.  It 
should  if  it  touches  such  matters  at  all,  at- 
tempt to  draw  away  the  veil  of  shuddering 
sense  with  which  horrible  catastrophes  pre- 
occupy and  blind  us,  and  present  in  its  place 
the  realities  of  human  feeling  or  passion  which 
have  led  to  tragedy  as  their  result.  Edgar 
Poe  certainly  does  not  do  this.  He  rests  on 
the  merely  morbid,  as  if  the  morbid  were  a 
final  and  universal  root  of  human  nature  in- 
stead of  a  result  of  some  deeper  mental  or 
moral  distortion,  the  secret  of  which  the 
poet  ought  to  be  able  partially  to  fathom. 
Hence  the  exceedingly  low  level  of  Edgar 
Poe's  power,  —  certainly  marvellous  of  its 
kind .  But  Mr.  Owen  Meredith ,  without  any 
of  Edgar  Poe*s  wonderful  capacity  for  inspir- 
ing a  hypochondriac  mood  in  his  readers,  in- 
sists very  unfortunately  on  pursuing  the  same 
course.  And  he  succeeds  in  producing  one  or 
two  disagreeable  qualms  of  the  same  kind, 
though  less  acute  than  an  actual  ghost  or 
an  actual  murder  would  produce.  Now  this 
seems  to  us  to  show  that  Mr.  Owen  Meredith 
has  entirely  mistaken  the  true  field  of  poetry 
in  relation  to  this  species  of  tragic  efiect.  The 
part  of  poetry  in  tragedy  can  never  be  the 
mere  statement  of  a  horrid  moral  riddle,  to 
which  tlio  reader  is  left  to  find  the  answer. 
This  is  to  put  poetry  below  even  the  sensation 
drama.  That  aims  no  doubt  at  producing 
coups  de  Matre,  but  at  least  it  leads  up  to 
them  and  puts  in  the  hands  of  the  audience 
all  the  moral  clues  by  which  they  are  appar- 
cotly  ezplaijied.    It  relies  oo  thrilling  situa- 


tions, but  at  least  on  thrilling  sitoatioiis  which 
are  intelligibly  evolved  out  of  known  caaaea 
and  which  intelligibly  contribute  to  Tiiible  ef- 
fects. And  none  but  the  very  lowest  art  ze- 
lieseven  on  the  great  scene  for  its  **  iorpriaea  " 
at  all,  but  only  for  the  greater  scale  of  action 
and  passion  for  which  these  scenes  make  zoom. 
It  is  not  the  thrill  which  the  audience  feela  in 
the  suffocation  of  Desdemona,  but  the  gUMl- 
ual  maturing  of  Othello's  jealousy  and  its 
consummation  in  its  natural  fruit,  whidi 
lends  the  interest  to  that  last  scenet— •not  the 
surprise,  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  growing 
dread,  in  some  sense  the  very  absenoe  of  all 
room  for  surprise.  True  poetry  may  aoBe- 
times,  though  rarely  be^n  with  an  enigma,  aa 
in  the  case  of  "  Hamlet,"  for  instanoo,  vriicre 
the  suspicion  of  murder  does  not  dawn  eten 
on  Hainlet's  own  mind  till  the  ghoat  has  ap- 
peared. But  it  can  never  end  with  onowi^ 
out  ceasing  to  conform  to  all  the  lawa  of  art 
It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  all  art— poetiisal 
no  less  than  that  of  the  sculptor  or  the  painter 
— to  satisfy- the  mind,  not  to  perplex  it,— ^ 
o^r  a  coherent  vision  to  help  ua  to  nndsr* 
stand  something  we  did  not  understand  befive, 
if  the  subject  is  old  ;  to  give  us  a  new  otgsot 
of  imaginative  perception  which  exemplifies 
known  principles  of  human  life,  even  if  the 
subject  is  original.  The  situation  in  which 
the  mind  cannot  rest,  but  which  simply  aels 
it  speculating,  is  ipso  facto  inartistic.  When, 
indeed,  a  poet  or  an  imaginative  writer  has 
flBishioned  for  us  a  whole  narrative,  then  the 
painter  may  single  out  any  momentary  cdais 
in  it  and  try  to  work  out  his  conceptiaa ;  and 
this  may  be  true  art.  But  then  the  mind 
rests  npon  the  known  story,  and  looks  to  the 
painter  for  some  fresh  commentary  on  it»  aome 
fresh  insight  into  it  by  which  we  may  ba  aUe 
to  appreciate  more  fully  the  conception  in  the 
creative  mind  of  the  dramatist.  All  tma  art 
extends  our  vision  ;  and  so  far  as  it  doea  not, 
but  dmply  excites  our  curiosity  or  dread,  it 
is  not  art.  If  the  artist  deals  with  a  horxibla 
subject,  he  must  treat  horror  as  a  reaolt  of 
crime,  sin,  ignorance,  or  some  other  eril, 
and  satisfy  ns  that  it  is  in  its  right  plnoo, 
Jiowever  wrong  the  cause.  Thus  SbeUay'i 
<<  Cenci,"  which  is  a  study  of  the  moat  fiMr> 
ful  of  human  horrors,  is  a  work  of  high  artao 
far  at  least  as  the  character  of  Beatriae  ii 
concerned,  because  Shelley  helps  ua  tonnder* 
stand  the  secret  of  her  childlike  vindietifiaaiait 
tba  impenooality  of  her  nnaorapoloaB  pMiion 
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to  rid  the  earth  of  her  destroyer.  But  it  is 
not  a  work  of  high  art  as  regards  CoaDt  Cenci, 
because  it  leaves  him  the  same  riddle  that  it 
found  h  im .  Nor  can  poetry  bo  absolved  from 
this  universal  condition  of  all  art.  Even  Mr. 
Owen  Meredith's  own  poems  sufficiently  show 
this ;  for  wherever  wo  find  one  rising  above 
the  level  of  his  ordinary  verse,  there  also  we 
find  one  which,  instead  of  merely  piquing 
curiosity,  gives  us  a  somewhat  fuller  insight 
into  some  corner  of  creation  or  some  recess  in 
the  heart  of  man.  If  his  sketch  of  the  Due  do 
Luvois  in  ^*  Lucile  "  is  worth  anything,  it  is 
for  this  reason  ;  if  his  picture  of  the  desolate 
sea-8ide  country  in  which  the  scene  of  *^  the 
earl's  return  ' '  is  laid  is  worth  anything,  it  is 
for  this  reason ;  and  just  so  far  as  he  puts 
forward  an  isolublo  terror,  simply  for  the 
thrill  it  excites  in  the  nerves,  so  far  he  abjures 
his  function  of  an  artist,  and  does  what  the 
sensation  paragraphs  of  an  American  newspa- 
per effect  better,  instead. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Owen  Meredith's 
*'  Misanthropos ''  is  a  kind  of  pendant  to 
Tennyson's  **  Vision  of  Sin," — not,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  comparable  to  it  in  any  way, 
though  the  **  Vision  of  Sin  "  is  oneof  Tenny- 
Bon*B  least  successful  pieces,  but  apparently 
allied  with  it  in  the  form  of  conception. 
**  Misanthropos,"  if,  as  wo  think,  it  does  ex- 
emplify, docs  not  exemplify  strikingly,  the 
fault  we  have  just  spuken  of.  It  is  compara- 
tively a  connected  and  rational  piece,  striving 
to  delineate  the  state  of  mind  of  a  dying  mis- 
anthrope disgusted  with  life  and  all  that  it 
oontains.  But  for  this  very  reason  it  illus- 
trates in  the  germ  the  poetical  vice  which 
8ach  poems  as  ''The  Portrait"  present  in 
full  bloom.  The  misanthropic  state  is  not  a 
snbjcct  for  Art  witliout  some  delineation  of 
how  a  man  has  grown  into  misanthropy.  It 
if  essentially  the  fruit  of  a  peculiar  history 
sod  career.  If  dclinetitcd  alone,  it  is  like  a 
ihadow  without  any  victible  substance  to  cast 
it,  or  an  image  of  revenge  without  the  wrong 
which  gave  birth  to  it.  Now  Tennyson  is. 
dearly  aware  of  this.  He  does  not  introduce ; 
his  jaded  sensualist,  jeering  at  every  semblance  i 
ol  good,  till  he  has  given  us  a  glimpse  into  ■ 
his  history.  The  youth  *'  who  rode  a  horse  j 
with  wings  that  would  have  flown,  but  that 
hit  heaty  rider  kept  him  down,"  and  who 
had  been  led  by  a  child  of  sin  into  tlio  com- 
pany "  with  heated  eyes  "  and  *'  sleepy  light 
opcm  their  blows  and  lips,"  is  already  printed 
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on  the  imagination  before  the  *'  gray  and  gap- 
toothed  man,  as  lean  as  death,"  crosses  the 
horizon  again,  and  lannches  out  into  that  bit- 
ter satire  against  even  the  name  of  virtue. 

**  Virtue  ! — to  be  good  and  just — 
Every  heart,  when  silted  well, 
Is  a  clot  of  warmer  dust 
Mixed  with  ouoning  sparks  of  hell !  *' 

And  without  the  prologue  the  long  philippic 
would  have  little  or  no  artistic  meaning.  But 
Mr.  Owen  Meredith  characteristically  gives 
us  the  misanthropical  declamation  without  a 
hint  as  to  its  birth .  He  opens  with  the  waters 
of  bitterness.  The  speaker  introduces  him- 
self first  in  the  caricaturing  verse : — 

*•  Not  a  light  in  yonder  sky, 

Save  that  single  wicked  star. 
Leering  with  its  wanton  eye 

Through  the  shattered  window-bar  ; 
Come  to  sec  me  die  !  " 

Now,  not  to  speak  of  the  absurd  straining  of 
the  misanthropic  mood  implied  in  attributing 
wickedness  to  a  star,  the  whole  picture  is  ut- 
terly unmotived, — an  eclipse  without  a  vestige 
of  the  body  which  casts  the  eclipse,  a  collapse 
without  a  paralyzing  stroke,  a  passion  of  hat- 
red without  either  a  crime  or  a  wrong.  This 
cannot  be  good  art ;  and  when  we  are  re- 
minded from  verse  to  verse,  now,  of  the  poem 
of  Mr.  Tennyson's  we  have  mentioned,  now, 
again,  of  Faust's  curse,  and  now  of  Timon's 
just  resentment,  and  yet  find  no  root  for  any 
of  these  phases  of  misanthropy, — we  see  how 
completely  Mr.  Owen  Meroiith's  notion  of 
poetic  effect  is  not  artistic,  but  sensational. 
The  Misanthrope  too  occasionally  lapses  into 
rather  inconsistent  apologies  for  sinners  : — 

**  Oh,  the  vice  within  the  blood  ! 

And  the  sin  within  the  sense  ; 
And  the  fallen  angelhood 

With  its  yearnings  too  immense 
To  be  understood  !  '* 

— a  form  of  apology  the  last  lines  of  which 
Mr.  Owen  Meredith  might  fairly  adopt  in  his 
character  of  poet  ;  but  whether  the  immen- 
sity of  his  yearnings  is  sufficient  excuse  for 
the  curiously  torso  character  of  his  art,  wc 
;iro  not  quite  sure. 

But  **  Misanthropos"  is,  as  we  said,  not 
only  not  the  worst,  but  oneof  the  least  tricky 
of  these  sensational  minor  poems ;  for  it  does 
attempt  to  expound  the  intellectual  attitude 
of  the  Misanthrope,  thongh  not  to  explain  it. 
Tlie  real  climax  of  poetical  vice  is  reached  in 
such  pieces  as ''  The  Vampyie"  or  **  The  For- 
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trait."  In  the  latter  poem  a  geDtleman  is  in- 
troduced listening  on  a  gusty  night  to  the 
**  wind  at  his  prayers,"  whatever  that  mete- 
orological phenomenon  may  be,  and  thinking 
by  the  dying  fire  of  '*  the  dear  dead  woman 
up-stairs."  He  explains  to  us  that  only  two 
persons  know  anything  about  his  trouble, — 
one  *  *  the  friend  of  his  bosom,  the  man  I  love," 
whom  grief  has  *'  sent  fast  asleep"  in  the 
chamber  up  above ;  the  other  is  the  Raphael- 
faced  young  priest  who  confessed  her  when 
she  died,  a  man  '*  of  gentle  nerve,"  whom 
this  grief  of  another  man  had  moved  beyond 
measure,  for  his  lip  had  grown  white  as  he 
speeded  *'  her  parting  soul."  In  this  deso- 
late situation  ho  recalls  to  mind  that  he  has 
left  a  portrait  of  himself  on  the  bosom  of  the 
corpse : — 

*'  On  her  cold  dead  bosom  my  portrait  lies, 
Which  next  to  her  heart  she  used  to  wear  ; 

Haonting  it  o*er  with  her  tender  eyes 
When  my  own  &co  was  not  there. 

*'  It  is  set  all  aroand  with  rabies  red. 
And  pearls  which  a  Perl  might  have  kept 

For  e&ch  ruby  there  my  heart  hath  bled  : 
For  each  pearl  my  eyes  have  wept ! " 

What  this  last  statement  may  amount  to  as 
a  measure  of  tenderness  is  not  apparent ;  but 
he  decides  to  reclaim  his  portrait  before  it  is 
buried  with  her :  and  on  going  up-stairs  to 
feel  for  it  in  the  moonlight,  he  encounters 
another  hand  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse, 
which  turns  out  to  be  that  of  the  '<  friend  of 
my  bosom,  the  man  1  loved,"  on  the  same  er- 
rand ;  and  a  dispute  very  like  that  about  the 
color  of  the  chameleon  occurs  : — 

««  Said  the  friend  of  my  bosom,  *  Yours,  no  doubt. 
The  portrait  was,  till  a  month  ago, 
When  this  suflferiDg  angel  took  that  out, 
And  placed  mine  there,  I  know.* 

**  *  This  woman,  she  loved  me  well,'  said  L 
*  A  month  ago,'  said  my  friend  to  me  : 
*  And  in  your  throat,'  I  groaned  *  you  lie ! 
Ue  answered  ...  *  Let  us  see.' 

**  *  Enough  ! '  I  retumcfl,  *  let  the  dead  decide : 
And  whoso  soever  the  portrait  prove. 
His  shall  it  be,  when  the  cause  is  tried, 
Where  Death  is  arraigned  by  Love.' 

<*  We  found  the  portrait  there,  in  its  place  : 
We  opened  it  by  the  tapers'  shine  : 
The  gems  were  all  unchanged  :  the  fooe 
Was — neither  his  nor  mine. 

**  *  One  nail  drives  out  another,  at  least ! 
The  face  of  the  portrait  there,'  I  cried, 
'  Is  our  friend's,  the  Baphael-faced  young  priest, 
Who  confessed  her  when  die  died.' 


"  The  setting  is  all  of  rubies  red. 

And  pearls  which  a  Peri  might  have  kept 
For  each  ruby  there  my  heart  hath  bled  ; 
For  each  pearl  my  eyes  have  wept !  " — 

with  which  the  poem  concludes,  withoat  any 
speech  from  the  dead  woman,  like  that  ad- 
dressed by  the  chameleon  to  the  positive  trav* 
ellers,  concerning  the  folly  of  judging  by  ao 
limited  an  experience.  The  cold  oomment 
that  **  one  nail  drives  out  another,  at  least," 
with  which  the  discovery  of  this  harlot's  elab- 
orate double  prostitution  in  the  very  fiuse  of 
death  is  received,  is  scarcely  any  addition  to 
the  very  obscure  testimony  to  the  hexo's  ten- 
derness, which  appears  to  be  typically  set 
forth  by  the  setting  of  the  portrait  in  rabiei 
and  pearls.  You  are  left  with  the  raw  horror 
on  your  mind  of  this  frightful  network  of  sen- 
suality, duplicity,  and  death,  and  vrithoat 
any  touch,  however  slight,  which  can  aerve 
to  mitigate  this  horror  by  throwing  the  fine 
light  of  art  over  the  scene.  It  is  like  an  ex- 
ceedingly detestable  police-case  thrown  into 
rhyme.  Owen  Meredith  may  say,  with  great 
justice,  that  the  plot  of  Shelley's  *'  Cenci"  ii 
infinitely  more  frightful,  and  so  it  is ;  bat,  m 
we  have  said,  Shelley  has  cast  so  bright  an 
artistic  beauty  over  the  conception,  has  taken 
it  up  so  completely  into  his  imagination,  tbat 
we  can  see  nothing  beyond  the  terrible  intel- 
lectual and  moral  problem  under  which  Bear 
trice  Cenci 's  mind  labored,  and  by  which  it 
was  so  fearfully  warped.  But  Mr.  Oweo 
Meredith  does  not  throw  this  horror  into  any 
intellectual  form  at  all.  He  does  not  eran 
delineate  it,  if  he  is  fully  aware  of  it,— ha 
only  tells  us  what  he  expects  will  make  ni 
shudder,  and  imagines  that  that  shadow  it 
due  to  his  poetry.  Why,  if  you  were  to  tcao^ 
late  the  thing  into  prose,  you  would  lend  it 
a  much  stronger  effect.  The  only  influence 
of  the  verse  is  to  give  a  certain  dilettante  sort 
of  ornament  to  the  story,  without  once  aiouih 
ing  the  imagination.  You  wonder  what  the 
rubies  and  pearls  mean,  and  what  aort  of 
troubles  he  alludes  to  in  the  many  bleedings 
of  the  heart  to  which  he  has  been  aobjecl, 
and  the  tears  ho  has  shed, — whether  ibtij 
were  all  for  this  woman  or  not,  and  ao  fiirth. 
But  the  only  intellectual  kernel  of  the  pieeo, 
if  the  incident  be  possible  at  all, — the 
of  mind  of  this  dying  prostitute, — is  not 
touched.  The  story  is  pitched  down 
us  in  naked  loathsomeness,  a  kind  of 
Btrona  nut  to  oraok  ;  and  not  mjtatUdntimff. 
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tistic  assistance  is  rendered  towards  solving 
the  mystery  of  evil  vrhich  the  poet  has  indi- 
cated. No  artifitic  crime  could  be  more  hei- 
nous. 

Wo  have  now  attempted  to  show  that  in 
almost  all  the  departments  of  his  art  which 
he  has  attempted  at  all,  Mr.  Owen  Meredith, 
or  the  gentleman  who  writes  under  that 
name,  has  substituted,  for  the  genuine  poetic 
art,  which  tries  to  reveal  through  the  im- 
aginative world,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  true 
spirit  of  human  life  and  nature, — the  spu- 
rious poetic  art,  which  invents  decorative 
artifices  to  hide  the  emptiness  of  its  form. 
The  latter  is  to  the  former  what  dress  and 
ornament  are  to  the  culture  of  perfect  beauty. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Owen  Meredith *s  skill  is  mainly, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  a  branch  of  literary  cos- 
metics, through  which  signs  of  healthy,  ear- 
nest, and  rounded  purpose  only  shine  in 
glimpses  here  and  there.  If  we  have  been 
too  severe,  it  is  not  at  least  from  any  per- 
sonal motive  ;  for  we  have  never  heard  any- 
thing of  the  writer  except  that  his  poems 
are  popular,  and  that  he  stands  socially  far 
above  the  need  of  anything  like  literary 
compassion.  At  a  time  when  poetry  has  to 
do,  for  the  cultivated  world,  much,  not  only 
of  its  own  proper  work,  but  of  that  of  fiiith 
also, — when  the  true  poets  know  intimately 
how  infinitely  difficult  it  is  to  find  for  their 
delineations  but  *'  one  feeling  based  on  truth '' 
— on  the  absolute  solid  rock  of  truth,  it  is  in 
our  mind  a  serious  duty  to  sound  the  arti- 
fices of  the  more  decorators  of  human  life, 
who  put  a  chain  round  its  neck,  and  earrings 
in  its  ears,  and  fine  raiment  on  its  back,  and 
beautify  its  complexion,  and  teach  it  the 
graceful  attitudes  of  movement  and  repose, 
and  call  the   result — poetry.     We  shall  be 


grieved  if  we  have  done  this  gentleman  any 
injustice.  We  have  anxic«ii6ly  noted  almost 
any  sign  of  imaginative  sincerity  and  vigor 
that  a  very  careful  study  of  him  has  discov- 
ered ;  but  with  every  fresh  reading  we  have 
gained  fresh  certainty  that  his  models  are 
bad,  his  method  spurious,  and  his  own  feel- 
ing for  nature  either  dull  or  blunted.  His 
art  is  typified  by  the  fair  ghost  whom  he  de- 
scribes in  one  of  his  pointlessly  thrilling 
poems.  A  woman  *<  pale  and  fair,"  who 
seems  a  monarches  daughter  *'  by  the  red 
gold  round  her  hair,"  comes  to  him  towards 
dawn,  lifts  up  her  head  **  from  her  white 
shoulders,"  and  says, — 

**  Look  in  !  you'll  find  I'm  hollow  ; 
Pray  do  not  be  afraid.*' 

That  must  have  been  Mr.  Owen  Meredith's 
Muse.  She  is  a  well  and  even  ornately 
dressed  ghost,  who  habitually  proclaims  the 
gospel  of  her  hollovimess  to  any  critic  who 
will  allow  himself  to  be  haunted  by  her  for 
a  season.  We  have  looked  in,  we  have  found 
her  very  hollow,  and  we  are  not  at  all  afraid ; 
but  we  are  very  much  fatigued,  and,  as  the 
beaten  soldiers  say,  ** demoralized"  by  the 
process.  *'  Earth  is  sick  and  heaven  is 
weary  "  of  this  tawdry  finery  affecting  the 
grandeur  of  an  art  which  of  all  arts  is  the 
most  real  to  the  very  few  to  whom  has  been 
given  the  vision  and  the  power  to  discern, 
and  live  by,  the  truth  of  life.  Mr.  Owen 
Meredith  has  cleverness,  and  is  not  incapable 
of  higher  aims.  He  will  one  day  cast  ofiT 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  the  meretricious  and 
dilettante  costume  which  has  so  long  dis- 
guised him  from  his  true  self,  as  well  as 
from  the  world  which  has  applauded  and 
misled  him. 


New  discoveries  are  reported  from  Pompeii. 
A  house  has  been  uncovered,  which,  to  judge 
ficom  the  splendor  of  its  interior,  and  its  almost 
entirely  preserved  furniture,  must  have  belonged 
to  a  very  vrealthy  proprietor.  The  triclinium 
(dining-room)  is  paved  with  mosaic,  represent- 
ing a  number  of  gourmandisen  of  the  time.  The 
completely  served  table  is  covered  with  petrified 
nmnants  of  dishes ;  and  around  it  are  found 
three  divans,  or  rather  table-beds,  of  bronze, 
ncUy  adorEbsd  with  gold  and  silver,  upon  which 
tipoM  serml  iksMms.     A  great  many  pre- 


cious jewels  were  found  near  them.  On  the  table 
stood,  among  other  ornaments,  a  very  beautifully 
worked  statue  of  Bacchus  in  silver,  with  eyes  of 
enamel,  a  collar  of  jewels,  and  precious  armlets. 


AoooEDiNO  to  the  Journal  de  Crtneve,  Zschokke 
was  not  sole  author  of  **  Die  Stunden  der  Aiw 
dacht ;  "  but  the  work  was  the  joint  produotioa 
of  8om  seven  or  eight  contributors,  of  whom  the 
late  M.  von  Wessenberg  was  one. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  HATRED  OF  PRIESTS. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Spectator  for  a  very 
ourious  story  of  French  crime.  Some  years 
ago,  two  men,  Antoine  Fillion  and  Clande 
Maucuer,  were  working  together  in  a  silk 
manufactory  at  Lyons,  and  Fillioii  conceived 
an  intense  hatred  of  Maucaer.  Fillion  left 
the  manufactory,  rejoined  it,  and  was  one  of 
the  hands  turned  off  during  a  recent  slack- 
ness pf  work.  On  the  30th  of  last  June,  he 
came  behind  Maucuer  and  stabbed  him  in 
the  back  with  a  dinner-knife.  The  blow 
vras  instantly  fatal,  and  Fillion,  after  having 
vainly  requested  the  bystanders  to  arrest  him, 
sat  calmly  down  to  wait  till  the  police  came. 
In  his  pocket  was  found  a  written  statement 
of  the  motive  which  had  prompted  the  crime, 
and  he  stuck  to  his  account  of  the  matter 
at  his  trial.  The  motive  was  simple,  but 
strange.  He  bad  committed  the  murder  be- 
cause Maucuer  was  a  religious  man.  They 
had  often  had  fierce  arguments  in  the  work- 
ing-room, in  which  Fillion  reasoned  as  a  gen- 
eral disbeliever  in  all  religion,  and  Maucuer 
as  an  ardent  Catholic.  Fillion,  in  his  state- 
ment, drew  a  picture  of  the  enormities  he 
bad  to  endure  in  his  opponent.  All  the 
ideas  of  Maucuer,  he  said,  were  opposed  to 
him.  He  believed  the  most  absurd  miracles ; 
be  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  talking  re- 
ligion ;  **  one  would  have  said  he  wanted  to 
proselytize" — an  offi'nce  which  Fillion  re- 
garded as  other  men  would  regard  the  wish 
to  commit  murder  or  rape.  At  last,  a  pri- 
vate wrong  determined  him  to  avenge  him- 
self and  the  world  on  this  odious  monster. 
His  father  stopped  an  allowance  he  made  him, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  l>een  discovered 
to  be  illegitimato ;  and  this  discovery  was 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  confession 
of  his  mother,  to  which  a  priest  had  urged 
her.  The  confessor  was,  as  Fillion  termed 
it,  *'  inaccessible,"  because  Fillion  could  not 
find  out  who  he  was.  But  Maucuer  was  at 
band,  and  Maucuer  was  the  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  priests.  He  *'  cherished  that  kind 
of  canaille."  So  Fillion  stabbed  him  in  the 
back,  and  set  the  world  free  from  at  least  one 
religious  man,  which  was  some  little  contri- 
bution to  the  establishment  of  the  pure  doc- 
trine which  Fillion  was  anxious  to  propagate, 
and  which  he  summed  up  by  saying,  *<  I 
see  nothing  in  nature,  on  the  earth  or  out  of 
tiie  earth,  save  one  grand  Whole,  infinitely 


varied,  which  aggr^ates  itself  into  one." 
This  was  the  view  of  things  which  satisfied 
Fillion,  and  for  rejecting  which  Maucuer  was 
killed.  The  strangest  part  of  the  busineflB  is 
that  the  jury  thought  there  were  eztennating 
circumstances  in  the  murder,  and  so  this 
hater  of  priests  escaped  the  guillotine. 

This  is  obviously  a  crime  which  could  have 
been  committed  nowhere  but  in  France.  We 
can  think  of  no  other  Christian  country 
where  priests  are  hated  simply  because  they 
are  priests,  and  where  it  would  be  possible 
to  find  a  fanatic  who  thought  he  was  doing 
the  world  and  man  good  service  if  be  rid  the 
earth  of  one  priest  or  priest's  friend.  la 
Protestant  countries  the  thing  is  ludicrously 
impossible.  We  do  not  suppose  the  fiercest 
disciple  of  the  Reasoner  would  voluntarily 
even  tread  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
corns.  £ven  in  other  Catholic  countries, 
where  there  is  a  dislike  of  priests,  this  comes 
from  political  causes ;  and  priests  are  hated, 
as  in  Italy,  because  they  are  Uie  servants  of 
tyranny,  and  not  because  they  believe  mini- 
cles,  and  wish  to  proselytize.  But  in  France 
there  is  a  deep  feeling  against  priests  quite 
independent  of  the  vnrongs  that  priests  have 
done  or  are  likely  to  do,  just  as  there  is  a 
fierce  hatred  of  kings  and  nobles.  How  this 
arose  history  cannot  tell  us.  It  is  troe  that 
France  was  badly  governed,  and  that  the  old 
French  aristocracy  was  insolent,  and  pressed 
hardly  on  the  country,  and  that  the  priests 
were  the  friends  of  the  upper  classes.  But 
although  this  might  account  for  the  rising  of 
the  nation  against  its  rulers,  it  does  not  a<s 
count  fur  the  wonderful  feeling  of  hatred 
which  bums  in  French  breasts  against  the 
representatives  of  the  old  upper  classes.  The 
French  priests  were  not  worse  than  other 
priests.  They  were  not  opposed  to  snch  ]ib> 
erties  as  France  possessed  under  t£e  old  rs- 
ffime.  On  the  contrary,  De  Tocqueville  has 
shown  that  the  clergy  were  often  the  only 
supporters  of  local  independence.  Nor  had 
the  French  the  misery  of  being  overran  by  a 
foreign  priesthood,  and  it  is  only  since  the 
Revolution  that  an  Ultramontane  dergj  htm 
begun  to  look  to  Rome  more  than  to  Btfisas 
its  capital.  Nor,  again,  was  there  aaytliiog 
in  the  French  character,  as  it  appeared  mi- 
der  the  old  Bourbons,  to  explain  this  riokooe 
of  feeling.  De  Tocqueville  has  devoted  giMl 
pains  to  showing  how  the  way  was  pMfldte 
the  Revolution,  many  years  b^fim  11  ^ 
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oat,  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  a  baroau- 
cratic  eyetem.  But  this  only  touches  the 
outside  of  things.  No  one  has  yet  attempted 
to  show  that  there  was  any  preparation  for 
the  Revolution  in  the  FreA^h  character.  It 
is  idle  to  try  to  account  for  the  modern  phase 
of  French  feeling  by  speaking  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  Germany 
and  Italy  were  equally  pervaded  by  a  spirit 
of  irreligious  contempt  for  things  traditional, 
and  by  a  dreamy  wish  for  change ;  but  there 
vnis  never,  in  Germany  or  Italy,  that  frenzied 
persuasion  of  the  horrible  badness  of  old 
things  which  possessed  the  minds  of  the 
French  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and 
has  colored  their  history  ever  since.  Marat, 
and  Robespierre,  and  their  fellows  come 
upon  us  by  a  sort  of  surprise  in  history,  and 
we  only  lose  the  sense  of  this  surprise  be- 
cause we  find  them  substantially  repeated  in 
the  more  recent  history  of  France. 

The  only  historical  phenomenon  to  which 
this  transformation  of  France  can  be  com- 
pared is  that  of  the  rise  of  such  a  religion 
as  Mahometanism.  We  cannot  account  for 
the  appearance  of  Mahometanism.  There  is 
nothing,  so  far  as  we  can  pretend  to  say,  in  the 
old  history  of  the  Arabs,  which  can  be  r^arded 
as  fitting  in  with  the  rise  of  such  a  religion. 
But  directly  it  appeared  it  carried  the  Arabs 
with  ifc.  It  gave  them  a  character ;  it  creat- 
ed in  them,  by  the  very  process  of  working 
it  out,  a  power  and  a  spirit  they  had  not  be- 
fore. It  filled  them  with  a  longing  to  beat 
down  the  new  enemies  which  their  new  iaith 
discovered  for  them.  Outsiders  may  regard 
their  faith  as  a  grand  mistake.  They  may 
easily  show  that  Mahometanism  is  a  hard, 
sterile,  deadening  belief.  It  has  swept  over 
the  East  only  to  crush  and  destroy  it.  W  her- 
ever  it  has  gone,  it  has  carried  with  it  the 
havoc  of  a  protracted  ruin.  But  its  propa- 
gators were  filled  with  its  influence.  They 
did  not  reason ;  they  leaped  forth  to  smite 
and  to  get  rid  of  the  vile  despisers  of  their 
prophet.  And  this  is  very  much  what  has 
happened  in  France.  The  fanatical  French- 
man believes  in  -the  ideas  of  '89  very  much 
as  the  Mahometan  believes  in  the  Koran. 
He  hates  a  noble  or  a  priest  as  a  Mahometan 
hates  a  Giaour.  A  friend  of  the  priests, 
who  wounds  his  dearest  feelings  by  believing 
in  miracles,  is  to  him  what  an  unbeliever 
who  defiles  a  mosque  is  to  a  Mahometan. 
Any  invasion  of  his  beloved  equality,  any 
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sign  that  there  are  men  whom  the  law  re- 
gards as  higher  and  better  than  he  is,  any  of 
the  hated  claims  of  nobility  to  especial  rev- 
erence, is  like  the  raising  of  the  Cross  above 
the  Crescent.  And  neither  the  Mahometan 
nor  the  Frenchman  feels  or  cares  about  the 
slight  justification  which  history  can  offer 
him.  Mahometanism  is  often  represented  as 
a  deserved  punishment  for  the  frivolities  and 
degradation  of  the  Christians  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  It  seems  a  severe  retribution  for 
weak  metaphysics  that  large  tracts  of  the 
richest  parts  of  Europe,  Airica,  and  Asia 
should  have  been  laid  v^aste  for  a  thousand 
years ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Chris- 
tianity had  become  a  very  poor  thing  in  most 
of  the  countries  condemned  to  the  desolation 
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of  Mahometanism.  In  the  same  way,  there 
was  much  justification  for  a  revolution  in 
France.  FeudaliBm  vms  dying  out  in  Europe, 
but  it  died  hard,  and  it  was  perhaps  benefi- 
cial that  it  should  get  a  blow  that  despatched 
it.  The  old  type  of  kingcrafl  and  priestcraft 
v«ras  a  nuisance  that  could  well  be  spared. 
But  fanatics  do  not  trouble  themselves  to 
trace  the  slight  grounds  on  which  they  may 
be  shown  to  be  partially  right.  The  Mahom- 
etan has  no  idea  but  to  dash  upon  the  world, 
shouting  his  formula,  and  hoping  to  make  all 
men  shout  it  too.  The  Frenchman  feels  no 
want  or  short-coming  in  his  religion  of 
hatred,  and  he  no  more  vexes  himeclf  with 
the  thought  that  he  has  nothing  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  great  Whole  to  put  in  place 
of  what  he  destroys,  than  the  Mahometan 
concerns  himself  about  the  ruins  ho  has 
made,  or  mourns  the  decay  of  the  famous 
cities  he  has  reduced  to  squalor  and  beggary. 
In  modern  society,  no  feelings,  however 
strong,  have  uninterrupted  play ;  no  form  of 
belief  stands  by  itself;  no  interests  exist 
without  counter-interests  to  oppose  them. 
The  French  hater  of  priests  works  in  a  shop 
with  the  friend  of  priests,  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  despair  is  met  by  the  zeal  of  Cathol- 
icism. Order,  too,  must  prevail  in  daily  life, 
unless  a  nation  is  (o  be  immersed  in  endless 
misery.  There  must  be  a  government,  and 
in  France  it  has  been  decided  that  there  must 
be  an  official  religion.  Such  men  as  Filiion, 
therefore,  and  the  thousands  who  think  as 
he  did,  only  in  a  less  strong  and  positive 
form,  do  not  come  to  the  surface  in  French 
life.  But  no  one  can  understand  France,  or 
its  position  in  Europe,  who  does  not  take 
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into  account  the  spirit  of  fanatical  hatred  to 
the  representatives  of  the  old  order  of  things 
which  prevails  through  a  large  portion  of  the 
French  population.  It  is  very  much  like  the 
Mahometan  fanaticism  which  lies  smoulder- 
ing in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  pressure 
of  Christian  Europe,  the  necessities  of  the 
sultan,  and  the  strong  arm  of  military  force, 
keep  this  fanaticism  in  obscurity ;  but  it  is 
there,  and,  if  the  slightest  breath  of  favor 
breathed  on  it  from  the  Porte,  it  would  burst 
into  flames  at  once.  Even  in  quiet  times, 
the  sultan  cannot  afford  to  ignore  its  exist- 
ence, and  is  anxious  to  have  it  knovtm  and 
believed  that  he  is  the  most  faithful  of  the 
faithful.  In  the  same  vray,  the  French  Em- 
pire is  always  careful  to  proclaim  that  it, 
*and  it  alone,  represents  the  instincts  and  ac- 
knowledges the  claims  and  the  power  of  the 
revolutionary  fanaticism  of  France.  Louis 
Napoleon  not  only  holds  himself  out  as  the 
Eldest  Son  of  the  Church,  but  also  as  the 
chief  Apostle  of  the  Revolution.  Count 
Persigny ,  who  has  at  least  the  merit  of  heart- 
ily believing  in  the  empire  he  has  helped  to 
set  up,  bases  its  great  claim  to  the  culherence 
of  Frenchmen  on  the  fact  that  the  empire 
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alone  recognizes  France  as  it  really  is.  Oth- 
ers dream  of  a  dominant  Church,  or  of  a 
balanced  Constitution  ;  but  all  this,  as  Count 
Persigny  has  recently  taken  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, is  impoesiUe  in  France.  The  elements 
of  cohesion  which  may  be  observed  to  bind 
together  other  countries  have  been  finally  de- 
stroyed by  the  Mahometans  of  the  Revola- 
tion,  and  the  faithful  will  never  permit  them 
to  be  restored.  French  society  is,  to  use  his 
metaphor,  a  heap  of  grains  of  sand,  and 
priests  and  nobles  will  never  bind  it  together 
again.  That  alone  which  can  bind  together 
is  supplied  by  the  empire.  DemocnM^, 
that  it  may  enjoy  its  proper  power,  requires 
two  things — an  all-pervading  machinery  of 
Government,  and  a  leader  that  can  speak  in 
its  name.  France  has  these  two  things ;  it 
has  its  pr^fets  and  their  subordinates,  and  it 
has  Louis  Napoleon.  We  in  England  do  not 
admire  either  the  empire  or  that  on  which  it 
rests,  any  more  than  we  admire  Mahome- 
tanism.'  But  when  we  are  speculating  on 
France  or  Turkey,  it  is  foolish  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  what  men  really  feel  there,  or  to  the 
consequences  to  which  their  feelings  lead. 


Abchjboloot  also,  like  everything  else,  has  its 
foshioDS.  The  latest  stage  of  medisdval  investi- 
gation on  the  Continent  directs  its  attention  to 
ancient  ecclesiastical  implements  and  dresses,  and 
the  magnificent  joiners',  silversmiths',  embroid- 
erers', weavers'  works  which  have  survived.  Of 
recent  publications  in  this  province  we  notice 
"The  Church-Treasure  of  Basle-Munster,"  by 
C.  Buckhardt  and  C.  Riggenbach,  which  contains, 
with  accurate  historical  and  archaeological  illus- 
trations, beautiful  photographs  and  wood-cuts. 
Although  the  principle  treasures  of  Basle,  such 
as  the  famous  altar-piece  of  Henry  IL  and  the 
golden  rose,  are  no  longer  there,  enough  yet  re- 
mains worthy  of  the  highest  attention  and  care- 
fulstudy.  Another  work  of  this  kind  is  M,  Nohl's 
and  R.  Bogler's  "  Chorstuhle  im  CapiteUuiale  des 
Domes  zu  Mainz,"  in  twenty-two  large  folio-sheets 
of  accurate  and  excellent  drawings,  with  an  ar- 
chseological  introduction.  There  is  also  a  farther 
instalment  of  Egle's  "  Medimval  Architectural 
Monuments  of  Suabia,"  containing  the  beginning 
of  the  plastic  and  architectonic  treasures  of  Ulm. 


at  least,  the  Parisians  declare.  There  was,  how- 
ever one  little  song  in  the  Opera  Comique,  called 
**Appres  la  Victoiro,"  which,  by  its  singolar 
metre,  is  said  to  have  been  highly  displeasing  to 
some  people's  ears,  and  which  it  was  also  ood- 
templated  to  suppress.  The  following  stania  may 
serve  as  a  speounen  : — 

«  Formez  les  choeurs    .    .    et  que  Pen  dtuuif 
Melez  vos  refhuns, 
Clairons,  tambourins  1 
Ban,  plan  !  plan  !  ta,  ta,  ta ! 
Aliens  en  cadence, 
Fetons  I'abondanoe  ; 
Chantons  et  dansons 
An  bruit  dee  canons  ! " 


It  is  calculated  that  700,000  people  had  flocked 
to  Paris  for  the  late  Fete  de  I'Emnereur,  and 
ereiy  one  of  them  was  in  eostaoies  of  oeKght ;  so, 


The  Pope  has  Just  presented  to  the  Mosenm 
of  the  Capitole  a  oolos^  statue  of  the  Empress 
Faustina,  from  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  r^ 
centl^  found  at  the  villa  Massino,  which  has  been 
acquired  by  the  new  railway  company.  Tlie 
statue  is  of  extreme  elegance  and  beauty,  and 
has,  besides,  preserved  all  the  gilding  and  cokv- 
ing.  It  has  now  been  plaoed  in  the  "  QladklMV 
room." 
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From  Chambers's  Jommal. 
THE  OPEN  WINDOW. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  my  Uncle  Jorvis  was 
notable  among  us  and  our  acquaintances  for 
always  sleeping  with  his  window  open.     Not 
exactly  in  all  weathers ;  justice  to  his  memory 
obliges  me  to  state  that  the  beating  rain  and 
the  driving  snow  were  generally  shut  oat 
when  they  happened  to  come  on  before  my 
undo  went  to  rest,  or  he  to  wake  in  the  midst 
of  their  fury — matters  by  no  means  to  bo  reck- 
oned on,  for  he  was  an  earJy-to-bed  and  a 
sound-sleeping  man,  but  except  on  those  rare 
occasions,  his  bedroom  window  stood  open  all 
night  long,  summer  and  winter.    Being  a 
bachelor,  lie  had  hia  liberty  in  that  as  well 
as  in  other  things, — I  quote  the  honest  man's 
own  words, — and  however  he  had  contracted 
the  habit,  it  appeared  to  serve  him  in  lieu  of 
all  the  peculiarities  with  which  his  state  of 
freedom  is  generally  accredited.    My  uncle 
was  neither  stingy,  fault-finding,  nor  precise ; 
in  short,  ho  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
his  open  window.    It  was  the  one  strong 
point  on  which  our  grown-up  friends  mar- 
velled and  moralized.    Wo  lived  in  the  oldest 
part  of  Exeter,  and  were  not  partial  to  fresh 
air.     It  was  also  the  point  on  which  myself 
and  contemporaries  took  to  imitating  Uncle 
Jervis,  to  the  serious  disturbance  of  mother 
and  nurse,  and  the  gccting  of  sundry  coughs 
and  catarrhs.     But  those  days  of  bold  adven- 
ture and  trouble-giving  passed  away,  with 
many  a  change  of  cares  and  places.    My  con- 
temporaries went  some  into  business,  some 
into  the  grave.    I  got  engaged ;  went  to  China 
for  seven  years  in  the  service  of  a  tea-com- 
pany ;  came  back  again,  and  ynxa  married  to 
the  present  Mrs.  Makeweight ;  and  had  not 
seen  Uncle  Jervis  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  till 
he  came  to  \mt  us  in  our  new  house  at  Clap- 
ham  Rise.    There  had  been  no  quarrel,  but 
mere  separation,  |)roduced  by  seas  and  cir- 
comstances.    My  uncle  was  still  the  travel- 
ling partner  of  a  notable  wine  and  spirit  firm 
in  Bristol,  and  but  for  a  greater  quantity  of 
gray  about  him,  would  have  looked  as  fresh 
and  active  as  when  I  saw  him  last.    Was  it 
his  open  window  that  should  get  the  credit  ? 
Harriet  and  I  discussed  that  problem  together 
with  what  should  be  liad  for  dinner  vifhen  he 
came  back  from  the  City.    Young  house- 
keeper! are  apt  to  be  fussy  on  such  matters, 
and  she  particularly  congratulated  herself 
ihftfc  ifc  waa  Uncle  Jervis  who  muBt  sleep  in 


our  spare  room  that  night,  as  our  maid  had 
broken  the  largest  pane  in  its  window,  and 
the  glazier,  who  had  been  coming  to  mend  it 
for  the  last  fortnight,  had  not  yet  arrived. 

Uncle  Jervis  always  kept  his  window  open, 
and  would  not  mind  a  broken  pane,  of  course. 
I  thought  so  too,  and  sat  down  to  dinner  with 
an  easy  conscience.  Mrs.  Makeweight  left  us 
early.  She  hcul  to  see  that  the  maid  did  not 
break  our  best  china,  or  wet  the  tea  with 
water  that  hcul  never  boiled  ;  and  being  puno- 
tilious  in  those  days  of  early  domesticity,  I 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  mention  the 
broken  bedroom  window,  and  remark  that  I 
knew  he  would  not  care  about  that. 

'*  I  am  afraid  I  do  care,  George,"  said  my 
uncle ;  *<  but  you  have  a  shutter  or  some- 
thing to  keep  out  the  night-air." 

*'The  night-air!  "  said  I.  "  Don't  you 
always  sleep  with  your  window  open  ?  I  told 
Harriet  so  a  hundred  times,  or  she  should 
have  sent  for  the  glazier,  and  made  him  mend 
it,  under  pain  of  her  highest  displeasure." 

^*  It  is  lucky  that  I  am  not  obliged  to  ver- 
ify all  the  tales  you  told  to  Harriet,  George  ; 
but  you  were  perfectly  correct  as  far  as  your 
knowledge  went,' '  said  Uncle  Jervis.  *  *  I  did 
sleep  with  my  window  open,  as  long  as  I  can 
remember ;  from  my  early  youth,  in  fact,  till 
about  ten  years  ago,  when  a  strange  adven- 
ture frightened  me  out  of  the  practice.  You 
are  curious  to  hear  the  story,  I  see,  and  it  is 
worth  telling.  Besides,  we  are  alone  here, 
and  one  likes  to  tell  such  tales  to  a  boy  who 
will  listen,  and  not  repeat  indiscreetly.  That 
is  my  estimate  of  you,  George. 

**  Strange  to  say,  the  beginning  lies  fifly 
years  back,  when  I  was  at  Dr.  Chancellor's 
school  in  the  Cathedral  Close  of  Exeter.  It 
was  a  select  seminary  for  young  gentlemen, 
where  good  Latin  and  sound  murals  were 
taught ;  and  if  birch  were  not  regarded  as 
the  veritable  tree  of  knowledge,  it  certainly 
did  the  representative  business.  There  were 
nineteen  boys  besides  myself  under  his  tuition 
and  discipline.  The  doctor  never  received 
beyond  that  number,  saying  it  was  as  much 
as  he  could  manage.  I  am  not  going  to  give 
you  a  complete  account  of  my  school  and 
schoolfellows,  having  forgotten  most  of  them 
myself;  but  there  was  one  among  the  twenty 
at  Dr.  Chancellor's  whom  they  had  all  cause- 
to  remember;  his  name  was  Linton  South- 
well. I  believe  the  Christian  name  cam» 
from  his  mother *0  fiunilj ;  but  we  called  hitt 
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Lint.  He  was  the  only  and  orphan  child  of 
a  coantry  gentleman  belonging  to  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  that  part  of  Devon,  and 
heir  to  Southwell  Manor,  a  comfortable  estate 
with  mansion  and  park  some  five  miles  from 
Exeter.  None  of  us  knew  Lint's  age.  He 
looked  about  twelve,  but  was  probably  older, 
for  the  boy  labored  under  a  curved  or  de- 
formed spine,  with  its  usual  consequence, 
general  delicacy  of  health.  There  must  have 
been  a  peculiar  crack  in  his  brain  too.  It 
was  not  perceptible  in  Lint's  talk  or  looks : 
the  former  was  like  that  of  boys  in  general ; 
the  latter,  though  sickly  and  wizened,  were 
by  no  means  silly.  He  got  on  tolerably  with 
his  lessons,  wrote  very  decent  exercises,  stood 
the  half-yearly  examinations  as  well  as  most 
of  the  twenty,  and  took  a  creditable  part  in 
all  our  quiet  plays,  the  active  and  rough  ones 
being  rather  beyond  him.  But  there  was  a 
spirit  of  mischief,  or  rather  of  malice  in  the 
heir  of  Southwell  Manor,  which,  for  activity 
and  ingenuity,  I  never  saw  equalled.  If  any 
boy  in  the  school  had  written  a  copy,  got  a 
new  book,  or  bought  a  new  play  thing  of  which 
he  was  particularly  proud  and  careful.  Lint 
never  rested  till  it  was  damaged,  if  not  totally 
spoiled,  by  some  contrivance  of  his.  The 
trouble  he  gave  himself,  and  the  cunning  he 
displayed  in  upsetting  ink-bottles,  overturn- 
ing desks,  and  letting  heavy  slates  fall  just 
where  they  were  sure  to  work  the  requisite 
destruction,  were  truly  marvellous.  There 
was  not  always  a  visible  motive  :  sometimes 
it  might  have  been  spiteful  envy  of  things  in 
which  his  schoolfellows  happened  to  excel 
him  ;  but  more  frequently  it  seemed  to  be  the 
pure  love  of  destroying  whatever  other  peo- 
ple took  pride  or  found  pleasure  in.  I  have 
known  him  run  considerable  risk,  and  wait 
for  hours,  to  get  an  opportunity  of  splashing 
tlie  usher's  best  coat  with  ink,  or  breaking 
Dr.  Chancellor *s  favorite  spectacles. 

There  was  a  tradition  in  the  school  that 
Lint  had  been  frightened  in  his  infancy,  some 
said  by  a  mad  bull,  some  by  a  monkey.  No- 
body was  clear  on  the  tale  ;  but  most  of  the 
boys  were  inclined  to  believe  that  his  deform- 
ity and  withered  looks  were  somehow  owing 
to  that  incident.  If  the  like  had  ever  taken 
place.  Lint  seemed  inclined  to  turn  his  expe- 
rience to  account  on  all  around  him  ;  his  pro- 
pensity for  spoiling  things  was,  if  possible, 
exceeded  by  his  zeal  to  surprise  and  frighten. 
Hiding  himself  in  the  most  unlikely  plac^. 
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uttering  the  most  unearthly  sounds,  and  pop- 
ping out  at  the  most  unguarded  minutes,  were 
the  smallest  of  Lint's  performances  ia  that 
line.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  pocket- 
money  on  masks,  was  caught  at  least  onoe  a 
quarter  stealing  through  the  bedrooms  with 
a  sheet  wrapped  about  him  ;  and  his  choson 
pastime  was  to  look  with  a  horrible  grin 
through  any  of  the  windows  which  happened 
to  be  lefl  uncurtained  at  nightfall,  no  weather 
keeping  the  delicate  boy  from  slipping  out  for 
that  purpose.  Nothing  but  lat^t  insanity 
could  account  for  those  strange  and  troaUe* 
some  ways.  Neither  I  nor  any  of  my  school- 
fellows were  intelligent  enough  to  think  scat 
the  time,  but  Dr.  Chancellor  probably  knew 
it ;  and  that,  together  with  the  goneial  del- 
icacy of  Lint's  health,  may  have  been  the 
reason  why  the  good  doctor  departed  firam 
his  established  rule,  and  spared  the  birch  to 
a  degree  which  astonished  and  rather  dis- 
pleased us  all.  Lint  Southwell  escaped  pan- 
ishment  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  whidli 
would  have  insured  the  highest  penalties  to 
anybody  else.  He  got  more  admonitions  than 
any  boy  in  school,  was  more  frequently  sent 
for  to  Dr.  Chancellor's  study,  and  lectored 
by  Mrs.  Chancellor  in  the  back-parlor, — ^we 
were  all  boarders,  and  she  did  the  domestk 
government, — but  Lint  was  in  a  groat  meas- 
ure exempted  from  what  the  doctor  called  the 
consequences  of  insubordination,  and  the  tale 
went  that  his  relations  had  specially  stipo- 
lated  and  paid  for  the  immunity.  They  woe 
few  in  number,  but  near  in  blood,  consisting, 
as  far  as  we  knew,  of  Captain  Southwell,  his 
wife,  his  son,  and  his  daughter,  being  nnde, 
aunt,  and  cousins  to  Lint. 

The  captain  being  a  younger  brother,  had 
gone  early  into  the  army,  by  way  of  pro- 
vision, was  said  to  have  done  duty  Hke  a  gal- 
lant officer,  but  lost  an  arm  in  one  of  the 
battles  of  the  Peninsula,  and  retired  on  h^- 
pay.  His  wife  had  been  one  of  the  Derai- 
shire  belles  in  her  time ;  but  she  had  no 
fortune.  His  son  and  daughter  had  grown 
up  to  inherit  their  mother's  good  looks  and 
their  father's  high  spirit,  but  other  inheii- 
tance  they  had  none ;  and  as  there  was  notb- 
ing  clfo  for  the  children  of  country  gentry 
in  my  young  days,  the  son  was  a  poor  ensign 
never  out  of  debts  and  difficulties,  and  the 
daughter  a  fisher  of  men — that  is  to  say,  of 
eligible  matches — at  all  the  county  balls.  Ik 
was  agreed  among  the  gossips  of  Esatw-HHli 
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ilj  saw  more  life,  exhibited  more  grandcar, 
but  kept,  on  the  whole,  a  steady  hand,  like 
people  who  had  seen  hard  times, 

**  Now,  George,  there  is  the  first  division 
of  my  story.  The  other  goes  far  into  after- 
years,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  chances 
and  changes  between.  I  had  been  doing  a 
man's  work,  and  filling  a  man's  place,  thoagh 
it  was  that  of  a  single  one,  in  the  world.  I 
had  got  from  a  clerkship  to  be  a  travelling 
partner,  and  done  business  for  the  firm,  as  I 
fan.  doing  it  still,  in  all  the  British,  and  half 
tihc  continental  towns.  My  schooldays,  with 
their  joys  and  troubles,  had  melted  from  my 
memory,  and  grovm  dim  in  the  distance  of 
time,  except  those  unforgetable  landmarks  on 
which  the  mind  ever  looks  back;  and  the 
scenes  and  doings  of  Dr.  Chancellor's  sohool 
were  among  them.  The  few  companions  of 
that  time  whom  I  chanced  to  meet  in  busi- 
ness or  friendship  were  all  hard-headed  men 
like  myself,  and  much  occupied  with  having 
and  holding,  with  femilies  and  firms;  but 
sometimes,  when  any  chance  recollection 
brought  them  up,  we  used  to  talk  and  laugh 
over  the  old  days  in  the  Cathedral  Close,  and 
particularly  the  mischievous  deeds  of  poor 
Lint  Southwell,  which  were  so  grievous  then, 
and  seemed  such  trifles  now. 

"  Well,  it  was  thirty  years,  good  measure, 
since  we  had  seen  the  last  of  them,  and  our 
wine  and  spirit  trade  had  brought  me  to  the 
rich  old  town  of  Hamburg.  Our  house  gen- 
erally docs  a  good  stroke  of  business  there  in 
the  distilled  department.  I  had  accomplished 
one  already,  and  retired  with  great  satisfac- 
tion to  an  old-fashioned  but  respectable  hotel 
kept  by  Christina  Ramsay,  a  widow,  and  a 
Scotchwoman  from  Lei th .  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  there  are  more  Scotch  people  in  Uam- 
barg  than  any  other  sort  of  foreigners ;  in- 
deed, they  are  scarcely  foreigners  at  all,  many 
of  their  families  having  lived  there  for  two  or 
three  generations.  But  to  them  all,  and  to 
British  travellers  generally,  when  they  were 
not  too  grand  or  fashionable,  Christina  Ram- 
mj*s  house  was  known  as  one  where  real 
comfort  and  moderate  charges  might  be  ex- 
pected. It  was  therefore  much  frequented, 
though  rather  out  of  the  way,  in  a  narrow 
street  of  that  old  part  of  Hamburg  built  be- 
fine  the  Reformation,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Alster. 

*'  Mis.  Ramsay  knew  me,  for  I  had  been  at 
bsr  hoots  befioie.    It  was  xather  full  when  I 


arrived  at  the  close  of  a  sultry  day  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  when  the  summer  heat 
still  lingered,  though  the  nights  were  grow- 
ing long.  She  found  mo  a  comfortable  room, 
however;  it  was  on  the  second  floor  back. 
Let  me  observe,  Mrs.  Ramsay  occupied  the 
whole  house,  though  private  people,  except 
very  wealthy,  live  in  flats  in  Hamburg.  The 
window  looked  out  on  the  black  roofs  of  some 
low  buildings  vfhich  served  for  stables  to  the 
hotel,  and  immediately  beyond  rose  the  equally 
black  vmlls  of  high  old  houses  belonging  to 
another  street.  '  Never  mind,'  said  I ;  '  I 
will  get  fresh  air,  any  way.'  opening  the  win- 
dow as  far  as  it  would  go,  for  the  early  Ger- 
mans seemed  to  have  all  gone  to  bed  in  the 
opposite  houses ;  and  being  heartily  tired,  I 
undressed,  and  got  quickly  into  bed,  after 
seeing  that  my  door  v^as  securely  fastened. 

**  I  fell  asleep  almost  as  soon  as  my  head 
was  on  the  pillow,  and  must  have  slept  for 
some  hours,  when  I  was  awakened  by  a  min- 
gled sensation  of  lightsond  sounds  in  my  room* 
I  looked  up,  and  saw  the  moon,  which  had 
risen  above  the  tops  of  the  opposite  houses, 
and  was  shining  right  into  my  window  with 
that  intense  brilliancy  peculiar  to  her  waning 
time  in  the  nights  of  autumn.  But  by  her 
light  I  also  saw  a  white,  ghastly  face  looking 
in  upon  me  with  a  grin  of  such  hideous  mirth 
and  malice  as  chilled  my  blood,  and  I  knew 
it  at  the  same  instant  to  be  that  of  my  long 
dead  and  buried  schoolfellow,  Linton  South- 
well! I  never  thought  myself  wanting  in 
courage,  and  have  had  some  occasion  for 
it  in  my  time,  but  at  that  sight  my  reason 
and  manhood  utterly  forsook  nio ;  I  drew  the 
bedclothes  over  my  head  in  the  extremity  of 
terror,  and  for  all  the  wealth  of  rich  and  busy 
Hamburg,  I  could  not  have  looked  up  for  at 
least  two  or  three  minutes.  Then  my  mind 
gathered  strength  again ;  I  raised  myself,  de- 
termined to  address  the  apparition,  though  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  could  have  done  it ;  but 
there  was  nothing  there:  the  bright  moon 
still  shone  through  the  window,  and  made 
everything  on  my  table  visible;  the  whole 
neighborhood  lay  still  as  death;  and  I  sat 
there  on  my  bed,  with  bristling  hair  and  chat- 
tering teeth,  expecting  another  appearance, 
for  some  minutes  more.  At  last,  I  sum- 
moned resolution  enough  to  rise  and  go  to 
the  window.  It  was  the  most  desperate  ef- 
fort I  ever  made  in  my  liic.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  be  seen  but  the  black  roofs  below,  the 
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but  retained  in  tiinei(>«ee  Lint's  performance 
through  the  half-open  door,  though  not  in 
time  to  prevent  it.  The  good  man's  wrath 
was  ahnost  as  great  as  my  own .  lie  had  taken 
nearly  equal  pride  in  the  drawing ;  and  its 
wilful  destruction  was  so  flagrant  a  crime  in 
his  eyes,  that  it  overcame  the  doctor's  usual 
charity  or  prudence,  and  Lint  did  not  get  off 
that  time,  lie  vras  seized  as  a  felon  caught 
in  the  act,  and  punished  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  entire  school .  The  discipline  vras  given 
with  good- will,  though  not  with  extra  sever- 
ity ;  but  the  shrieks  of  the  culprit  were  some- 
thing to  be  remembered  by  those  who  heard 
them.  I  believe  the  doctor  entirely  lost  his 
character  among  the  benevolent  ladies  of  the 
close,  for  there  was  not  one  of  them  that 
didn't  send  in  a  servant  to  inquire  what  dread- 
ful accident  had  happened,  and  the  execution 
of  his  justice  had  to  be  curtailed  on  account 
of  two  policemen  knocking  at  the  street-door. 
How  Lint  could  make  such  a  noise,  was  a 
marvel  to  us  all.  His  exertions  in  that  line, 
however,  made  him  appear  so  ill,  when  the 
business  was  fairly  done,  that  the  doctor  be- 
gan to  repent  of  his  haste,  and  I  would  have 
given  my  drawing  in  its  pristine  beauty  to 
have  had  no  part  in  the  matter.  Lint's  ill- 
ness was  mostly  sham,  as  we  soon  found  out ; 
but  the  people  in  Southwell  Hall,  though 
they  could  not  have  heard  his  shrieks,  got 
news  of  them,  and  next  day  the  captain  ar- 
rived in  his  carriage  to  have  a  serious  dis- 
course with  Dr.  Chancellor  in  the  study,  and 
take  his  nephew  home.  The  captain  was  a 
sensible  man.  Whatever  passed  between  the 
doctor  and  him,  he  took  his  leave  gravely, 
but  not  in  angry  fashion.  Lint  went  home 
with  him,  to  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  the 
school ;  we  would  have  made  a  bonfire,  but 
for  fear  of  Dr.  Chancellor,  who  had  lost  a 
well-paying  pupil,  and  was  consequently  out 
of  humor  for  some  days. 

<*  Things  went  on  in  their  usual  course. 
The  bazaar  was  held  without  my  drawing, 
and  nobody  else  exhibited;  the  doctor  said 
there  were  none  of  the  drawings  good  enough, 
and  we  thought  he  wanted  to  please  the  South- 
wells, by  keeping  the  whole  business  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  mind.  There  was  therefore 
a  terror  among  us  that  Lint  might  come  back 
to  school ;  but  our  minds  were  relieved  on 
that  point  about  a  fortnight  after,  when  it 
became  rumored  that  the  Southwells  were 
gOiDg  to  the  Continent,  and  taking  their 
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nephew  with  them.  A  trip  to  the  Continent 
was  not  so  common  among  the  west-country 
gentlemen  then  as  it  is  now.  Somo  peopLs 
thought  they  had  overrun  the  consta'bley  and 
were  going  to  try  cheap  living ;  some,  that 
the  captain  was  going  to  place  his  unmanago- 
able  nephew  at  school  in  France  or  Gennuaj^ 
where  he  hcul  less  chance  of  being  spoiled 
than  at  home.  The  Southwells  rather  en- 
couraged the  latter  opinion,  as  far  as  anything 
could  be  got  out  of  them  by  their  carioMi 
friends;  but  away  they  went,  hnsband  and! 
wife,  son,  daughter,  and  nephew.  The  bat  1 
part  of  the  hall  was  shut  up,  the  servanli 
were  put  on  board-wages,  and  we  heard  noth- 
ing of  them  for  nearly  a  twelvemcmth.  At 
the  end  of  that  time.  Captain  SoathweU'f 
man  of  business,  with  whom  Dr.  Chancellor 
had  dealings  and  acquaintance,  told  him  tbit 
Master  Linton  was  very  ill  at  Hambug, 
where  the  family  were  stopped  on  his  ao- 
count,  because  the  sickness  had  been  sodden; 
but  he  hoped  the  boy  would  soon  recover, 
and  they  should  return  to  Southwell  HalL 
The  next  news  from  the  attorney  startled  tiie 
good  doctor,  for  he  had  been  expecting  Lint 
back  again,  but  I  don't  think  it  grieved  nj 
of  his  scholars  but  myself.  The  poor  boy  hti 
died  in  Hamburg  of  an  attack  of  scarlet  fbfcr, 
which  his  constitution  vras  too  weak  to  stsnd, 
and  the  Southwells  were  bringing  home  hit 
corpse  to  lay  it  beside  his  father,  and  mother  is 
the  fiunily  vault.  They  had  done  their  dolj 
handsomely  by  the  orphan,  and  good  pe(^ 
said  it  was  a  reward  from  Providence  that  be 
should  thus  be  called  avray,  and  leave  them  hie 
inheritance  of  Southwell  Manor.  Th^  cum 
home  in  deep  mourning-,  and  made  a  solemn 
funeral  for  poor  Lint ;  it  was  attended  I^  tha 
half  of  Exeter,  and  many  of  the  county  gentry. 
The  boys  of  Dr.  Chancellor's  school  were  then 
with  crape  on  their  hats,  though  I  was  the 
only  one  among  them  that  felt  anything  like 
sorrow ;  not  that  I  had  any  more  resson  to 
regret  the  departed,  but  it  went  to  my  hsnt 
that  the  poor  sickly  boy  should  have  been 
punished  and  taken  from  school  on  my  so- 
count,  and  that  the  next  thing  I  saw  of  him 
was  his  coffin.  They  laid  him  in  the  Taolti 
and  I  went  back  to  school.  The  SoothwcOs 
took  full  possession  of  the  hall  and  manor, 
became  established  people,  with  no  ohanesoC  ^ 
being  turned  out,  and  prospered  aooordi^^* 
The  son  got  a  captain's  commiakm;.*  As 
daughter  got  a  nugor  from  In#w   TtwHjH  < 
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ilj  saw  more  life,  exhibited  more  grandcar, 
but  kept,  on  the  whole,  a  steady  hand,  like 
people  who  had  seen  hard  times, 

**Now,  George,  there  is  the  first  division 
of  my  story.  The  other  goes  far  into  after- 
years,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  chances 
and  changes  between.  I  had  been  doing  a 
man's  work,  and  filling  a  man's  place,  though 
it  was  that  of  a  single  one,  in  the  world.  I 
had  got  from  a  clerkship  to  be  a  travelling 
partner,  and  done  business  for  the  firm,  as  I 
fan.  doing  it  still,  in  all  the  British,  and  half 
wo  continental  towns.  My  schooldays,  with 
their  joys  and  troubles,  had  melted  from  my 
memory,  and  grovm  dim  in  the  distance  of 
time,  except  those  unfbrgetable  landmarks  on 
which  the  mind  ever  looks  back;  and  the 
scenes  and  doings  of  Dr.  Chancellor's  sohool 
were  among  them.  The  few  companions  of 
that  time  whom  I  chanced  to  meet  in  busi- 
ness or  friendship  were  all  hard-headed  men 
like  myself,  and  much  occupied  with  having 
and  holding,  with  femilies  and  firms;  but 
sometimes,  when  any  chance  recollection 
brought  them  up,  we  used  to  talk  and  laugh 
over  the  old  days  in  the  Cathedral  Close,  and 
particularly  the  mischievous  deeds  of  poor 
lint  Southwell,  which  were  so  grievous  then, 
and  seemed  such  trifles  now. 

•*  Well,  it  was  thirty  years,  good  measure, 
since  we  had  seen  the  last  of  them,  and  our 
wine  and  spirit  trade  had  brought  me  to  the 
rich  old  town  of  Hamburg.  Our  house  gen- 
erally does  a  good  stroke  of  business  there  in 
the  distilled  department.  I  had  accomplished 
one  already,  and  retired  with  great  satisfac- 
tion to  an  old-fashioned  but  respectable  hotel 
kept  by  Christina  Ramsay,  a  widow,  and  a 
Scotchwoman  from  Leith.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  there  are  more  Scotch  people  in  Ilam- 
barg  than  any  other  sort  of  foreigners ;  in- 
deed, they  are  scarcely  foreigners  at  all,  many 
of  their  families  having  lived  there  for  two  or 
three  generations.  But  to  them  all,  and  to 
British  travellers  generally,  when  they  wore 
not  too  grand  or  fashionable,  Christina  Ram- 
say's house  was  known  as  one  where  real 
comfort  and  moderate  charges  might  be  ex- 
pected. It  was  therefore  much  frequented, 
though  rather  out  of  the  way,  in  a  narrow 
street  of  tliat  old  (jart  of  Hamburg  built  be- 
iofn  the  Reformation,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Alster. 

*'  His.  Ramsay  knew  me,  for  I  had  been  at 
bsr  house  befofe.    It  was  xathor  full  when  I 


arrived  at  the  close  of  a  sultry  day  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  when  the  summer  heat 
still  lingered,  though  the  nights  were  grow- 
ing long.  She  found  me  a  comfortable  room, 
however;  it  wtis  on  the  second  floor  back. 
Let  me  observe,  Mrs.  Ramsay  occupied  the 
whole  house,  though  private  people,  except 
very  wealthy,  live  in  flats  in  Hamburg.  The 
window  looked  out  on  the  black  roofs  of  some 
low  buildings  which  served  for  stables  to  the 
hotel,  and  immediately  beyond  rose  the  equally 
black  vmlls  of  high  old  houses  belonging  to 
another  street.  *  Never  mind,'  said  I ;  *  I 
will  get  fresh  air,  any  way.'  opening  the  win- 
dow as  far  as  it  would  go,  for  the  early  Ger- 
mans seemed  to  have  all  gone  to  bed  in  the 
opposite  houses ;  and  being  heartily  tired,  I 
undressed,  and  got  quickly  into  bed,  after 
seeing  that  my  door  was  securely  fastened. 

**  I  fell  asleep  almost  as  soon  as  my  head 
was  on  the  pillow,  and  must  have  slept  for 
some  hours,  when  I  was  awakened  by  a  min- 
gled sensation  of  lightsand  sounds  in  my  room* 
I  looked  up,  and  saw  the  moon,  which  had 
risen  above  the  tops  of  the  opposite  houses, 
and  was  shining  right  into  my  window  with 
that  intense  brilliancy  peculiar  to  her  waning 
time  in  the  nights  of  autumn.  But  by  her 
light  1  also  saw  a  white,  ghastly  face  looking 
in  upon  me  with  a  grin  of  such  hideous  mirth 
and  malice  as  chilled  my  blood,  and  I  knew 
it  at  the  same  instant  to  be  that  of  my  long 
dead  and  buried  schoolfellow,  Linton  South- 
well! I  never  thought  myself  wanting  in 
courage,  and  have  had  some  occasion  for 
it  in  my  time,  but  at  that  sight  my  reason 
and  manhood  utterly  forsook  mo ;  I  drew  the 
bedclothes  over  my  head  in  the  extremity  of 
terror,  and  for  all  the  wealth  of  rich  and  busy 
Hamburg,  I  could  not  have  looked  up  for  at 
least  two  or  three  minutes.  Then  my  mind 
gathered  strength  again ;  I  raised  myself,  de- 
termined to  address  the  apparition,  though  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  could  have  done  it ;  but 
there  was  nothing  there:  the  bright  moon 
still  shone  through  the  window,  and  made 
everything  on  my  table  visible;  the  whole 
neighborhood  lay  still  as  death;  and  I  sat 
there  on  my  bed,  with  bristling  hair  and  chat- 
tering teeth,  expecting  another  appearance, 
for  some  minutes  more.  At  lost,  I  sum- 
moned resolution  enough  to  rise  and  go  to 
the  window.  It  was  the  most  desperate  ef- 
fort I  ever  made  in  my  life.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  be  seen  but  the  black  roofs  below,  the 
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block  walls  opposite  ;  the  flood  of  moonlight 
poured  down  between  them,  and  the  exceed- 
ing darkness  of  the  comers  it  did  not  reach. 
I  closed  the  window,  and  fastened  it  down, 
blind,  curtains,  and  all ;  nothing  earthly 
would  have  induced  me  to  go  to  bed  again 
and  leave  it  open.  I  struck  a  match,  lit  my 
candle,  and  looked  at  my  watch — it  was  half- 
post  one ;  there  was  many  on  hour  till  day- 
break yet,  and  the  thought  made  mc  shudder. 
Tired  as  I  had  gone  to  bed,  sleep  was  now 
impossible.  I  dressed  myself,  dnuik  a  quan- 
tity of  cold  water,  for  I  was  positively  faint, 
and  sat  down ,  hoping  my  Qerman  candle  would 
hold  out  till  morning.  It  did  bold  out,  and  I 
sat  there  trying  to  think,  trying  to  read,  and, 
1  believe,  half  sleeping,  till  daybreak  came, 
and  the  early  household  began  to  stir.  Let 
me  honestly  confess  that  never  was  any  sound 
more  grateful  to  my  ear  than  the  first  of  their 
movements,  and  never  any  sight  so  welcome 
as  the  first  creeping  in  of  the  early  gray.  But 
the  daylight,  with  all  the  life  it  woke  around 
me  could  not  dispel  the  conviction  of  the 
night.  It  was  not  possible  to  entertain  the 
idea  that  my  eyes  or  imagination  had  deceived 
me.  I  had  seen  the  face  of  the  boy  whoso 
funeral  I  attended  thirty  years  before,  look- 
ing in  at  my  open  window.  It  was  a  face  not 
to  be  forgotten,  and  stamped  on  my  memory 
by  many  an  unpleasant  recollection,  which, 
strange  to  say,  last  men  longest.  In  short, 
I  had  seen  Lint  Southwell's  ghost.  I  could 
not  doubt  the  fact ;  but  I  would  not  speak  of 
it :  the  thing  was  too  terribly  real,  and  peo- 
ple would  only  laugh  at  me  for  weakness  and 
superstition  ;  but  to  remain  in  Mrs.  Ramsay's 
house  for  another  night  and  risk  the  some 
sight  again  I  could  not,  though  why  the 
spirit  should  have  chosen  to  appear  to  mo 
there,  seemed  unaccountable,  till  I  recollected 
that  it  was  at  Hamburg  Lint  hod  died,  and 
probably  in  that  very  hotel,  the  Southwells 
being  English  travellers,  and  likely  to  pot- 
ronize  it.  I  would  have  tried  to  get  informa- 
tion out  of  Mrs.  Ramsay  on  that  subject,  but 
could  not  collect  my  thoughts  sufficiently  to 
go  about  it  with  anything  like  the  requisite 
calmness.  To  get  out  of  her  house  and  out 
of  the  town  before  another  night  fell,  wos  my 
one  object,  and  I  accomplished  it  so  for  as  to 
sleep  at  a  Danish  inn  in  Altono,  which  lay 
near  enough  for  my  business  with  the  Ham- 
burg merchants.  I  thought  the  shrewd 
Scotchwoman  suspected  that  there  was  some 
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particular  cause  for  my  hasfy  departiiX6y  ha£ 
either  her  national  pradenoeKur  iK^tel-keeping 
experience  kept  her  silent,  and  I  went  mj 
way. 

^<  That  is  the  second  division  of  mj  itoij, 
George,  and  you  will  allow  it  is  a  atranp 
one.  I  kept  it  shut  up  in  my  own  mfioioiy, 
however,  partly  from  an  onwiilingneeBtotdk 
on  a  subject  of  such  fear  and  horror — ^fbr  the 
mirth  and  malice  in  that  ghastly  face  seened 
to  have  a  terrible  reference  to  the  terms  oa 
which  Lint  and  I  parted  at  Dr.  Chanodkr'l 
school — and  partly  from  the  convictioo  thrt 
my  most  confidential  friend  would  set  ne 
down  as  superstitious,  if  he  did  not  say  to. 
I  shut  the  secret  in  myself;  but  I  kept  mj 
window  dosed  thenceforth  in  all  my  sleeping^ 
at  homeand  abroad ,  however  sultry  the  night, 
however  close  the  room ;  it  would  have  beea 
impossible  for  me  to  shut  my  eyes  with  the 
thought  that  they  might  open  to  see  that  hot 
looking  in  upon  me  ag^in.  Ton  may  think 
m6  weak,  George,  but  seeing  is  believing,  sod 
the  recollection  haunted  me  like  a  special  ex- 
perience or  revelation,  dividing  my  life  firaa 
that  of  other  men,  as  one  who  had  come  fiust 
to  face  with  the  returning  dead,  and  receiied 
a  demonstration  that  old-world  tales  wen 
true.  The  thing  never  occurred  again,  bat  I 
lived  in  the  dread  of  it,  not  in  dayligfayk  or  in 
business — they  have  concerns  enough  to  oiy 
cupy  a  man, — but  nobody  ever  remarked  that 
I  was  changed  or  become  singalar,  like  the 
ghost-seers  of  old  stories.  My  solitary  hoan 
by  the  fireside  in  long  winter  evenings,  and 
my  waking  times  by  night,  wore  rendered 
terrible  by  fears  and  fancies ;  unusual  sonnde 
startled  me ;  I  had  a  terror  of  looking  into 
dark  comers ;  and  more  than  onoe  I  fiwiid 
my  imagination  playing  me  the  triok  of  briof^ 
ing  back  that  fearful  face  when  the  oaodle 
burned  low,  or  a  moonbeam  crept  in  at  the 
window.  I  know  it  made  me  go  out  moie 
into  company  and  public  amusements ;  and  I 
believe  I  got  the  character  of  a  gcntkonn  to 
bo  looked  after  in  the  hotels  I  freqaeotod, 
from  the  habit  of  keeping  a  light  in  ray 
all  night. 

<<  Well,  years  passed  under  that 
brance.  I  saw  nothing  more  of  the  toper- 
natural  ;  but  I  knew  what  I  had  aoeo,  and 
resolved  to  tell  it  to  some  thoughtful  himi 
before  I  left  this  world.  It  is  Strang  tt|l 
nobody  likes  to  carry  a  secret  of  afl|f  Upd 
with  him.    I  never  went  bade  to 
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say's,  thoagb'  I  always  intended  to  take  some 
opportunity  of  questioning  her  eoncerning  the 
Southwells,  if  they  had  stopped  at  her  bouse, 
and  if  the  death  had  taken  place  there.  But 
back  to  stop  in  it  myself  I  could  not  go  ;  and 
when  business  did  lead  me  to  Hamburg,  I 
could  find  no  excuse  for  catechizing  the  good 
woman.  At  last  I  heard  she  had  given  up 
business,  and  returned  to  her  native  Scotland ; 
and  as  my  travels  were  occasionally  in  that 
direction,  I  set  about  inquiring  after  her  in 
Leith  and  Edinburgh,  and  soon  found  out 
that  she  Imd  established  herself  in  genteel 
privacy  in  one  of  the  old-fashioned  but  hand- 
some houses  of  Baxter's  Place,  Leith  Walk. 
To  call  on  the  highly  respectable  widow,  at 
whose  house  I  had  been  made  so  comfortable, 
and  received  so  many  kindly  attentions,  and 
inquire  after  her  health  and  welfare,  would 
not  be  a  remarkable  movement.  With  that 
apology,  r  could  enter  into  conversation,  make 
my  queries,  and  learn  if  any  one  else  had 
shared  in  my  experience  of  her  back-room. 

*'  Tlie  call  was  accordingly  made.  Mrs. 
Ramsay,  though  rather  more  gray  and  wrin- 
kled, was  still  upright  and  active,  and  had 
all  the  shrewd  sense  and  keen  observation  of 
her  former  days.  She  recognized  me  at  once, 
seemed  glad  to  s^  me,  and  we  were  soon 
seated  together  in  her  comfortable  parlor. 
Of  course,  there  was  a  preface  of  talk  on 
general  subjects — the  state  of  the  weather 
and  of  the  times,  and  the  doings,  well  or  ill, 
of  mutual  acquaintances.  At  length,  I  drew 
the  talk  to  her  hotel  in  Hamburg.  It  had 
been  a  satisfactory  speculation ;  she  had  real- 
ized a  decent  profit  on  the  business,  sold  it 
advantageously,  and  retired,  to  spend  the 
last  of  her  days  in  peace  and  quietness. 
The  house  was  a  good  one,  Mrs.  Ramsay 
averred,  nnd  would  pay  the  person  who  had 
taken  it  from  her ;  it  was  so  well  known  to 
Scotch  and  English  travellers.  *  But,  sir,' 
she  continued,  *  you  never  came  back  after 
that  ni;;lit  you  slept  in  the  back-room — it 
will  1)0  seven  years  ago  come  Lammas.  You 
•aw  something  that  disturbed  you,  sir,  I  am 
of  opinion,  though  3'ou  did  not  mention  it.' 

•« »  Why  did  you  think  so  ? '  said  I. 

«* '  Well,  I'll  just  tell  you,  sir,  as  it  is  all 
OTcr  now,  and  I  have  often  wished  to  get  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  3'ou  in  private  on 
the  point,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  clear  up  dark 
•od  doubtful  matters,  if  we  can,'  said  Mrs. 
BamaaT*    'In  ODe  of  the  houses  opposite 
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your  window  there  was  living  at  that  time, 
and  for  many  a  year  before,  a  very  decent 
body  from  England.    She  had  been  a  soldier's 
wife  in  her  time ;  her  husband  had  been  ser- 
vant to  a  gentleman  called  Captain  South- 
well all  the  fighting-time  in  Spain  and  Port- 
ugal.   The  soldier  was  dead,  and  she  had 
married  a  German ;  he  was  mate  of  a  ship 
trading  between  Hull  and  Ilamburg,  and  she 
lived  in  that  house  because  it  was  near  the 
docks.     Well,  she  was  a  decent  body,  as  I 
said,  only  she  liked  a  little  drop  strong  at  a 
time,  and  got  plenty  to  spend  on  it  in  this 
way.     Captain  Southwell  being  out  of  the 
army,  and  on  his  travels,  came  to  Ilamburg, 
and  left  a  boy  in  her  care.     I  don't  think  he 
was  the  captain's  son,  but  some  relation.    At 
any  rate,  they  said  he  had  always  been  a  bit 
dafl,  and  went  out  of  the  remains  of  his  judg- 
ment when  travelling  with  the  captain.     I 
don't  know  why  the  gentleman  thought  proper 
to  leave  him  with  my  back-door  neiglibor. 
When  the  honest  woman  got  a  drop  too 
much,  she  used  to  talk  about  the  right  she 
had  to  be  well  paid,  and  the  service  she  did 
to  Captain  Southwell  by  keeping  the  boy.    I 
never  could  get  any  explanation  on  the  sub- 
ject from  her,  sober  or  otherwise,  and  I  had 
my  own  business  to  mind ;  but  it  is  my  opin- 
ion, that  if  they  profited  by  the  boarder  in 
that  house,  they  had  a  heavy  handful  of  him. 
He  was  a  great  example  of  the  crook  in  the 
lot,  sir,  being  small  and  withered  like  all  his 
days.    There  was  no  change  that  one  could 
notice  in  him,  boy  or  man.    He  was  out- 
wardly deformed,  and  inwardly  astray  ;  as 
active  as  a  monkey,  and  far  more  mischiev- 
ous ;  full  of  troublesome  tricks,  in  the  way 
of  destroying  things  and  frightening  people. 
I  judge  you  got  a  sight  of  him,  sir.    After 
you  left  our  house,  and  I  had  done  wonder- 
ing what  you  found  uncomfortable  in  it,  a 
cousin  of  my  neighbor's  husband,  the  German 
mate,  happened  to  sleep  in  your  room,  and  he 
found  out  that  the  creature  had  a  practice  of 
getting  out  of  a  closet-window,  which  nobody 
thought  of  fastening,  and  then,  down  upon 
the  stable-roof,  for  no  purpose  that  could  be 
guessed  but  to  make  fearful  faces  at  any  of 
my  windows  he  chanced  to  find  uncurtained 
after  nightfall.    I  judged  what  had  disturbed 
you  then,  sir,  and  meant  to  explain  the  mat- 
ter on  the  first  quiet  opportunity ;    for  my 
neighbors,  poor  bodies,  were  particular  about 
keeping  their  charge  very  private.    I  suppose 
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it  WM  a  oonditioD  of  tbeir  getting  the  basU  *  ears,  I  sboaid  liaTe  bdiefvd  in  lint  Soatb- 
neM  to  do ;  the  old  w<)man  said  aB  mach,  and '  well*s  apparition  to  my  djin^dar,  and  prob- 
aodid  berdaagbterandaon-in-law,  wboliTed  ably  reveded  the  long-kept  ncrec  to  nne 
in  the  boiue,  and  helped  her  to  manage  the ,  trastj  friend,  who  would  hand  it  down  to 
boj.  I  beliere  they  did  their  datj  honestly, ;  posterity  as  a  well-aatbenticated  iwitancr  of 
and  a  hard  daty  it  wa5.  blaster  SoathweU, '  ghost-seeing.  TbeSouthwdlseertainlTmBB- 
as  they  called  him.  had  been  with  them  long  aged  their  getting  the  estate  in  a  cierer  and 
before  I  came  to  the  boose,  and  oatlasted  the  nniqne  manner :  it  was  probably 
old  woman  who  first  got  the  charge  of  him  ;  less  expensiTe  on  the  whole  than  a 
bat  it  was  the  will  of  Proridence  to  call  him  eion  of  lunacy  against  the  laekkflB  hdr.  Tet 
away,  sir.  the  winter  before  I  left  Hamboig ;  who  could  have  imagined  the  like,  and  who, 
so  there  v  no  harm  in  telling  yoo  the  story,  in  mycircomstances,  woold  not  faavebdievBd 
jost  to  take  off  any  false  impressions  timt  his  own  eyes,  and  been  frightened  aeeordingly. 
might  be  on  yoar  mind  concerning  my  old  Believe  me,  that  to  see  a  yoong  gentleman 
boose.'  I  whose  foneral  yon  baTe  attended,  making 

*^  The  etory  did  take  a  fiilse  impression  off  j  faces  at  yon  aboat  two  o'dodE  in  tbe  monH 
my  mind  in  good  earnest.  ^Irs.  Ramsay  never  ing,  is  a  sight  not  to  be  forgotten.  Long 
knew  the  full  extent  of  it.  One  woald  not  afler  the  fiict  was  explained,  tbe  fearfbli 
like  to  own  how  much  one  had  been  fright- '  ory  of  it  remained  with  me,  and  I  haTe: 
ened  by  the  sight  of  what  was  no  ghost  afler  since  been  able  to  sleep  in  a  room 
all.    Had  the  explanation  nerer  come  to  my !  open  window." 


H.P.*8  UAvtxG  THEIR  Am  WASHED. — **ATeyer  ;in  the  sommer  'tis  iced  to  eool  hnf  hfartcd  td^ 
Air  washed,  sir  7  "    This  at  your  barber^s  is  a  '         lars, 

Teiy  common  questioii ;  but  it  there  has  refer-  '     And  lakewarm  in  the  winter  'tis  made, 
cnee  to  tbe  *air  of  tbe  *ead  and  not  the  hair  of  ' 

tbe  hatmosphere.  Some  people  might  perhaps  not !  Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gomey  b  wdl  warikf  sf 
think  the  Utter  coald  be  wished,  bat  that  this  is  '.  the  gold  which  is  paid  him  by  tlie  GoTcnaMBk» 
possible  we  learn  from  Mr,  Cowper,  First  Com-  '  if  he  soooeed  in  always  giring  oar  M.P.'s  good 
missioner  of  Works,  who,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Griffith,  wholesome  air  to  breathe.  When  we  think  of  til 
infomied  tbe  House  the  other  evening  that —        |  the  ills  that  London  atmosphere  is  air  to  ;  tbi 

«•  If  the  windows  were  opened  the  aur  admitted  '  iW  smells  from  tbe  gas-pipes  and  ill  ssTon  ftva 
would  be  neither  so  cool  nor  so  pare  as  that  which  '  the  sewers ;  we  may  form  some  riight  idea  of  tbt 
they  were  at  present  Ift-eathing.  .  .  .  The  ifo«il  fbod  oar  lungs  feed  apoo,  and  the  Hooae  most 
air  was  idmUted  in  a  most  natural  and  easy  way  ;  be  the  only  one  in  town  where  the  air  is  at  all 
into  the  chambers  below  the  House.  There  it  F^rt  and  nally  fit  to  put  inside  one's  self. 
was  washed  in  a  stream  of  pure  water,  and  means  Is  air-waahmg,  we  wonder,  an  expensiTe  opw- 
taken  togct  rid  of  many  impurities  which  com- 1  »*»<«?  If  not,  it  seems  a  pity  that  it  ia  not  aww 
bined  with  the  air.  It  travdled  at  the  rate  of  '  P»ctiscd.  Halflstifled  as  we  are  at  oar  iU-Toa- 
about  one  fbot  a  minute,  and  no  doubt  in  cold  ;  tOated  suflfocating  concert-rooms  and  theatres, 
weather  it  was  warm,  and  in  warm  weather  it  jT'bat  a  blessmg  it  would  be  if  atmospheric  waab- 
was  iced.  (.Laughter.)  The  object  of  Mr.  Golds-  "»g-room8  were  added  to  soch  places,  and  if 
worthy  Gumey  was  at  all  seasons  and  times  to  audiences  thus  could  hsTs  pore  air  to  breathe ! 
kew  the  temperature  as  near  as  posrible  at  sixty.  The  idea  of  cleaning  air  is  quite  a  novdl  notkm 
four  degrees.  On  Friday  evening  the  air  outside  i  to  us :  for  about  a  thing  like  air  we  nerer  riioald 
the  windows  was  at  seventy-eight  degrees,  and  in  !  have  dreamed  of  asking.  Will  it  wash  ?  We  only 
the  Ilouse  at  sixty-five  degrees.  If  the  windows  '  trust  that  Mr.  Gumcy  will  not  prore  a  seoood 
had  been  opened  air  would  have  been  admitted  Guy  Faux,  and  try  to  blow  the  House  np  wHk 
thirteen  degrees  hotter  than  the  ur  which  they  his  air-works  underneath  it    If  Parlianmt  at 


were  breathing.     (  Cheers. ) '  * 


all  feels  nervous  about  this,  it  had  better  ^ppftfat 
somebody  to  look  into  the  cellars  ;  and  if  evsr . 


sake 


If  the  thooght  had  ^curredtoh  Mr.  CW.  rh^TiST^qu^st^be  brougtt^^  thTH^^S ' 
r  might  have  parodied  the  poetry  of  his  name.  ^^^^  fitly  observed  by\ny  M.P.  Ibod  ofpomr 
^'.   .      .  ninsr.  that  certainly  the  fittest  man  to  see  la  teft< 


ning,  that  certainly  the  fittest  man  to  see  la  Okti^' 
*ero  matter  wiU  be  Professor  Airqy.— JPmmI. 


The  air  has  been  washed,  just  washed  in  the  cel- 
lars. 
And  thus  dean  to  the  Hooae  is  oonT^yed  ;  i-^ 
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From  The  Saturday  Beyiew. 
GENIUS. 
Though  the  word  *'  genius"  is  so    com- 
monly employed  by  us,  it  is  very  hard  to  give 
a  definition,  or  even  to  form  a  clear  concep- 
tion, of  its  meaning.    That  it  is  something 
special,  peculiar,  and  erratic  is  the  common 
opinion.     We  contrast  it  with  talent,  as  with 
a  mental  quality  capable  of  development ; 
whereas  genius  is  considered  a  gifl  of  heaven, 
spontaneous  and  perfect  in  itself.     Again,  we 
regard  it  as  essentially  original — as  a  power 
that  creates,  or  at  any  rate  throws  new  light 
on  everything  it   touches ;  while  talent  is 
simply  vigor  of  the  intellect,  intelligence, 
strong  sense,  receptive  and  practical  ability. 
From  this  it  follows  that  we  concede  the  title 
of  genius  to  men  of  inferior  capacity  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  life,  if  we  find  that  they 
have  a  special  faculty  for  some  particular  sub- 
ject though  wc  deny  it  to  the  iron  wills  and 
indefatigable  brains  that  rule,  compile,  col- 
lect, and  set  in  order  the  materials  that  they 
find  around  them.     Taking  this  view  of  ge- 
nius, it  is  not  strange  that  men  should  have 
regaided  it  as  something  supernatural  and 
divine,  J&st  as  among  the  Eastern  nations 
madness  is  reckoned  mystically  sacred,  or  as 
the  more  rare  and  rapid  processes  of  nature 
have  been  from  time  immemorial  referred  to 
occult  and  miraculous  agency.    Thus,  too, 
we  can  understand  why  genius  should  have 
been  viewed  with  suspicion,  as  what  the 
Scotch  would  Ciill  *<  uncanny,"  as  something 
alien  from  the  strong  good  common  sense  of 
ordinary  men,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  vapor- 
iDgs  of  madness.     Indeed,  there  has  been  no 
lack  of  theorizers  who  call  genius  a  form  of 
iBudncfw,  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  or 
Derves,  thus  reducing  what  all  men  reverence 
a0  the  highest  intellectual  gifl;  to  a  disease  in 
our  poor  material  organs.     Others,  without 
aaertiog  so  monstrous  a  paradox,  would  have 
geniaa  to  be  a  mystical  power  of  the  soul,  car- 
rjiog  it  beyond  the  realm  of  common  undcr- 
standing,  and  gifting  it  with  insight  into 
things  unseen  or  prophecy  of  things  to  come. 
We  have  cited  these  opinions  simply  to  show 
tliat  the  earliest  indistinct  idea  of  genius  rep- 
resents it  as  something  unusual,  erratic,  and 
bejond  the  common  laws  of  human  intellect. 
Ib  order  to  arrive  at  its  more  hidden  meaning, 
iwriona   theories   and    definitions    must  be 
quoted,  and  first  of  all  the  ivord  most  be  ex- 
{Ittbisd. 
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The  word  '<  genius"  representn  the  Latin 
form  of  the  theory  common  to  so  many  na- 
tions, that  every  man,  or  indeed  every  real  ex- 
istence, has  an  attendant  and  regulative  spirit. 
This  spirit  is  looked  upon  as  partly  inherent 
in  the  being,  partly  separate  from  and  exter- 
nal to  it.  It  is  what  the  Germans  would  call 
the  idea  of  the  thing,  objectified  and  regarded 
as  a  distinct  spiritual  existence.  When  this 
theory  is  applied  specially  to  men,  the  genius, 
or  Greek  Aw/i6>v,or  Jewish  and  Christian  angel, 
becomes  an  intermediate  agent  between  God 
and  man,  an  executive  of  fate,  a  protector  and 
overseer.  This  aspect  of  the  notion  is  strong 
in  the  Platonic  and  early  Christian  schemes 
of  life.  But  in  the  Roman  genius  more  at- 
tention is  paid  to  its  subjective  side.  The 
genius  is  not  so  much  an  attendant  spirit  as 
the  essence  of  each  man's  individual  nature. 
It  represents  his  abstract  idiosyncracy .  Thus, 
the  Horatian  exhortation,  Indulge  Gcnio, 
means  **  follow  your  own  bent ;"  and  the  use 
of  the  word  corresponded  to  a  somewhat  an- 
tiquated use  of  our  word  **  humor."  Every 
Man  in  his  Humor  is  the  title  of  a  well-knovni 
play  of  Ben  Jonson,  where  individual  pecu- 
liarities find  their  proper  sphere.  Moreover, 
the  Roman  genius  was  always  reckoned  a 
kindly  and  familiar  being.  He  was  that 
which  all  men  cherish  as  dearest  and  most 
homely — their  own  self.  Hence  comes  the 
meanings  of"  genial"  and  »*  congenial."  The 
genial  person  is  the  social,  kindly  undisturbed 
being,  at  ease  with  his  own  self  and  with  the 
world.  Congenial  subjects  are  those  which 
we  find  suitable  to  our  peculiar  temper.  Con- 
genial minds  are  those  which  run  in  the  same 
groove  as  ours.  We  see,  then,  that  the  first 
meaning  of  the  word  genius  is  that  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  man,  which  is  his  essence, 
which  distinguishes  him  from  all  the  world. 
And  in  many  uses  of  the  word  this  meaning 
never  leaves  it.  When  we  speak  of  the  genius 
of  a  country  or  of  a  language,  we  mean  that 
which  constitutes  it  what  it  is — its  rational 
idea,  the  law  of  its  development  and  being. 
So,  too,  we  say  the  genius  of  a  man  deter- 
mines his  choice  and  action  ;  not  meaning  to 
attribute  to  him  special  and  brilliant  gifts, 
but  only  wishing  to  indicate  that  in  each  man 
there  is  a  self— a  something  distinctive  and 
his  own. 

So  far  the  explanation  of  the  word  genias 
is  easy.  But  in  the  complex  state  of  lan- 
guage which  the  world  has  reached,  few 
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words  abide  by  so  CQpcrete  a  moaning.  And 
tbe  real  difficulties  of  the  word  genius  lie 
about  its  abstract  use.  Genius  is  recognized 
as  a  special  quality.  It  is  no  longer  the  in- 
dividual nature  of  men  or  things  alone,  but 
a  phase  of  intellectual  excellence  different 
from  all  others,  and  recogniz»ble  only  as  such 
wherever  it  occurs.  Though  the  difference 
between  the  concrete  and  abstract  uses  of 
the  term  is  so  wide,  it  may  not  be  impossible 
to  trace  their  connection.  The  humor  of  a 
man,  if  marked  and  powerful,  soon  makes 
itself  perceived.  And  as  the  greater  always 
absorbs  or  outshines  the  less,  so,  though  every 
Gaius  and  Balbus  in  Rome  had  theoretically 
each  his  genius,  yet  it  was  the  genius  of 
CsDsar  that  stood  out  pre-eminent.  The  genii 
of  common  men  were  too  matter  of  fact  and 
trivial  to  be  talked  about.  And  so,  in  time, 
the  genius  of  remarkable  natures  drew  to 
itself  all  interest  and  attention,  and  the  ab- 
stract use  of  the  word  was  confined  to  pre- 
eminent exhibitions  of  extraordinary  power. 
Having  attempted  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  word,  and  to  mark  its  two  distinct  shades 
of  meaning,  we  may  now  notice  some  of  tbe 
theories  which  have  been  formed  respecting 
the  nature  of  genius  in  the  abstract  sense, 
considered  as  a  peculiar  and  rare  phase  of 
human  intellect.  The  first  and  most  popu- 
lar definition  of  genius  describes  it  as  a  spe- 
cial power  for  some  special  subject.  This  is 
clearly  connected  with  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  but  it  is  too  vague  to  be  of  any  use. 
Yet  the  germ  of  deeper  theories  lies  within 
it ;  for  it  recognizes  in  genius  a  power,  not 
acquired,  nor  capable  of  indifierent  direction 
towards  various  subjects,  but  one  which 
grows  up  spontaneously  within  a  man,  and 
from  the  beginning  indicates  its  definite  and 
inalienable  nature.  Thus  a  genius  for  paint- 
ing, music,  or  mathematics,  irresistibly  drives 
its  possessor  to  tbe  study  of  the  arts  or 
sciences.  On  this  point  it  may  be  remarked 
that  one  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  attending 
the  treatment  of  genius  exhibits  itself.  All 
men  recognize  the  difference  between  true 
heaven-born  power  and  what  is  called  a 
"  touch  of  genius,"  or  clsvemess,  that  never 
passes  beyond  fitcility  into  creative  power. 
Patience  and  repression  are  the  common 
touchstones  in  such  cases,  for  it  is  believed 
that  genius,  no  less  than  virtue,  sub  pandere 
aresdt.  If  the  natural  propensity  conquer 
all  obstacles  and  shoot  up  beneath  the  pres- 
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sure  of  antagonistic  forces,  then  it  has  a 
right  to  be  considered  genius — instinct,  inex- 
plicable, and  irresistible.  Another  common 
definition  of  genius  makes  it  synonymous 
with  creation.  Ilazlitt  says,  **  it  is  the  first 
impulse  of  genius  to  create  what  never  ex-. 
isted  before."  Thus  tbe  man  of  true  genius 
is  ever  before  his  age,  frequently  unrecog- 
nized by  his  contemporaries,  but  often  lead- 
ing them  and  adding  to  their  power  or  knowl- 
edge. In  this  sense,  great  inventions  and 
discoveries,  the  explanation  of  the  motions 
of  the  planets,  the  application  of  steam  to 
locomotion,  the  recognition  of  new  laws  of 
growth  in  the  world  about  us,  are  all  proper 
spheres  of  genius.  For  nothing  can  bo  act- 
ually made  afresh  by  man.  All  he  can  do 
in  the  province  of  science  is  to  see  more  than 
had  been  seen  before,  in  the  realm  of  art  to 
recompoee  and  illuminate  with  new  light. 
Tbe  subject  of  sasthctical  creation  involves 
great  difficulty.  Yet  even  here  we  reoognize 
two  kinds  of  imagination.  The  inferior  is 
content  with  recombining  and  arranging, 
without  producing  a  new  world  of  thought 
or  feeling.  The  higher  imagination  which 
we  call  genius  uses,  indeed,  the  matorials  of 
nature,  but  it  does  not  merely  reoombine 
them — it  gives  to  them  a  fresh  and  peculiar 
splendor  reflected  from  the  mind  within. 
Thus,  in  one  sense,  it  is  creative;  and  its 
action  is  dynamical,  whereas  that  of  the 
lower  imagination  is  simply  mechanical. 
The  inferior  imagination  is  often  mistaken 
for  the  higher  kind.  Thus  a  painter  creates 
hideous  monsters,  and  poetasters  are  fiuniliar 
with  spectres  which  they  weave  together  oat 
of  the  repertory  of  their  sick  dreams.  Bal 
the  true  power  dravra  life  and  interest  from 
common  things,  makes  men  that  move  and 
speak  like  real  mortals,  and  understands  the 
springs  of  ordinary  character.  Among  manj 
interesting  definitions  of  the  artistic  geniua, 
none  perhaps  is  more  philosophical  than  that 
contained  in  the  following  line  of  Milton ;-~ 

Bead  things  with  inbreathed  sense  able  to  |teea. 

Even  words  are  dead  things  until  the  reaaon 
comes,  and  by  arranging  them  in  order 
breathes  into  them  the  breath  of  life.  Mooh 
more  are  the  forms  and  colors  and  materiala 
of  the  outer  world  inanimate  and  BOoUea 
atoms,  before  they  have  been  sul^jeot  to  Um 
plastic  hand  of  genius.  The  faoultj  of>  ne- 
ognizing,  drawing  forth,  and  rafinii^  Um 
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intentions  contained  implicitly  in  Nature 
belongs  to  the  true  artist.  And  in  this  sense 
he  stands  as  an  interpreter  between  that  rea- 
son which  intbrms  the  universe  and  renders 
it  intelligible,  and  the  lower  race  of  men 
who  see  with  purblind  eyes.  CJonnected 
with  this  power  is  that  by  which  men  are 
able  to  express  in  living  words  the  feelings  or 
thoughts  that  remain  crude  and  undigested 
to  the  majority  of  minds.  Thus  genius  be- 
comes the  interpreter  of  God  and  of  the 
world  to  man,  and  of  man  unto  himself. 
It  is  a  priesthood  and  a  prophecy,  and  wc 
wonder  not  that  in  old  days  the  man  of  gen- 
ius was  called  the  seer,  the  priest,  the  rates, 
the  hero.  Ilegel's  theory  of  the  embodiment 
of  a  nation's  spirit  in  its  great  men  is  here 
attached  to  this  definition  of  genius.  For 
the  creative  penetration  of  the  one  formula 
becomes,  in  the  other,  the  full  development 
of  reason  in  particular  and  rare  instances. 
How  far  these  thoughts  extend  we  shall  have 
tp  show  hereafter.  But  now  we  must  return 
to  one  more  point  involved  in  the  definition 
of  artistic  power,  which  throws  much  light 
upon  the  nature  of  genius  in  general.  There 
is  a  line  in  one  of  Michel  Angelo^s  sonnets 
which  contains  an  excellent  description  of 
genius  for  the  plastic  arts : — 

**  La  man  chc  ubbedisce  all'  Intelletto.*' 

This  corresponds  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
definition,  who  made  artistic  power  to  be  the 
fteulty  of  conceiving  a  great  whole  and  of 
executing  it.  The  two  terms  are  equally  es- 
flential.  Splendid  visions  may  exist  in  the 
brain,  deep  feelings  may  shake  the  central 
heart;  but  genius,  as  wc  understand  it,  must 
not  only  see  and  feel,  it  must  be  able  to  in- 
terpret and  express,  to  carry  thought  and 
feeling  into  the  realm  of  concrete  being,  and 
make  them  living,  real  existences  for  other 
eyes  and  minds  to  contemplate  and  learn 
from.  This  is  the  meaning  of  its  creative 
power. 

In  this  analysis  of  genius  we  have  some- 
what run  beyond  three  other  definitions, 
which  in  their  several  degrees  throw  light 
upon  its  nature.  Ruskin  calls  it  the  power 
of  penetration  into  **  the  root  and  deep  places 
of  the  subject."  Mill  defines  it  the  ''  gift  of 
aeeing  truths  at  a  greater  depth  than  the 
worid  can  penetrate,  or  of  feeling  deeply  and 
Jnitiy  things  which  the  world  has  not  yet 
laused  to  feel."    Both  of  these  we  consider 
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inadequate,  because  they  do  not  dwell  upon 
power  of  expression  as  an  essential  part  of 
genius.  For  genius  is  an  energy,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  schools,  and  not  a  simple 
latent  faculty.  Yet  both  are  just  in  so  far  ns 
they  recognize  the  clear  faculty  of  insight  as 
indispensable  to  genius.  The  third  definition 
worthy  of  quotation  is  that  of  Flourens,  the 
French  physician.  Contending  against  the 
common  paradox  that  genius  is  madness,  he 
describes  it  as  the  highest  development  of 
reason  in  a  man,  the  fullest  power  of  compre- 
hension, and  the  most  keen  and  healthy 
working  of  his  faculties.  Thus  the  man  of 
genius  need  not  be  possessed  of  sickly  nerves 
and  diseased  blood,  though  these  oflcn  im- 
pede his  clearer  vision.  On  the  contrary,  he 
must,  qtia  man  of  genius,,  be  in  healthy  cor- 
respondence with  the  world  around  him,  feel 
its  workings,  see  into  its  secrets,  understand 
its  laws. 

Wc  have  now  some  data  whereon  to  build 
a  comprehensive  theory  of  the  nature  of  gen- 
ius. It  is  no  longer,  as  we  have  seen,  a  wan- 
dering will-o'-the-wisp,  coming  no  whence 
and  aiming  no  whither ;  but  it  is  in  its  essence 
the  strongest  and  highest  gift  of  reason.  And 
it  shows  itself,  not  in  eccentric  impulses  tow- 
ard the  unknovm,  nor  in  mystical  illumina- 
tions from  above,  but  in  a  clearer  and  more 
steady  comprehension  of  things  as  they  are. 
This  comprehension,  however,  it  must  always 
be  remembered,  is  immediate  and  automatic 
in  the  case  of  true  genius.  This  reservation 
is  necessary,  for  if  wo  include  in  the  term  all 
patient  and  conscious  efforts  after  truth,  we 
lose  at  once  its  special  meaning.  Everything 
in  nature  is  miracle,  and  the  works  of  genius, 
though  they  appear  miracles,  are  no  more 
than  profound  intuitions  into  natui^e.  Wo 
call  them  supernatural  and  inexplicable,  be- 
cause we  do  not  understand  the  process  by 
which  they  have  been  arrived  at.  Nor,  in 
fact,  does  the  man  of  genius  himself  always 
understand  it.  He  sees  and  feels,  and  speaks 
out  what  he  feels.  And  when  in  ruder  ages 
men  around  him  called  him  God-inspired  and 
Prophet,  ho  did  not  deny  the  title,  but  be- 
lieved in  spiritual  revelations,  putting  the 
faculty  of  clear  insight  which  he  had  within 
his  soul  outside  himself,  and  transferring  his 
reverence  for  self  into  a  veneration  for  a 
I  higher  power.  Thus  the  most  general  defini- 
tion of  genius  will  describe  it  as  the  power  of' 
a  highly  developed  reason  to  see  into  things,. 
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a  faculty  of  intaition  beyond  the  ordinary 
range  of  human  eight ;  or,  to  use  a  conyerse 
image,  the  power  of  reflecting  the  truth  and 
real  idea  of  things  upon  a  lc88  distorted  sur^ 
face  than  the  mind  of  common  men  presents. 
But  since  the  functions  of  our  reason  are 
very  yarious,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  seldom 
equally  developed  in  one  individual,  we  find 
that  genius  assumes  many  di£ferent  forms. 
That  power  of  intuition  which  we  have  gen- 
erally described  is  specially  confined,  in  cer- 
tain instances,  to  some  particular  branch  of 
intellectual  activity.  The  mathematical  gen- 
ius sees  deeper  than  most  men  into  the  rela- 
tions of  things  when  viewed  under  the  ab- 
straction of  numbers  or  of  lines.  The  meta- 
physical genius  has  full  power  over  ideas,  and 
views  the  world  from  this  one  aspect.  The 
analogical  genius,  which  plays  so  high  a  part 
in  poetry,  has  the  faculty  of  comparison  de- 
veloped to  an  extraordinary  degree,  so  that 
it  perceives  the  deep-seated  points  of  resem- 
blance which  unite  ideas  and  things.  The 
synthetical  genius  detects  hidden  bonds  of 
union  ;  the  analytical  observes  the  joints  at 
which  division  may  be  safely  made.  The  gen- 
ius for  religion  penetrates  at  once  into  the 
v?ants  of  man,  and  understands  his  relation  to 
God ;  but  its  province  is  so  vast  and  all  im- 
portant that  men  have  generally  given  it  a 
higher  name.  Nor  is  there  any  sphere  of  ob- 
servation too  minute  for  genius.  Leigh  Hunt, 
for  instance,  deserves  that  title  as  a  poet  be- 
cause he  felt  more  deeply,  and  spoke  out  more 
dearly  than  most  men,  the  tenderness  that 
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dwells  in  grass  and  trees  and  fields.  These 
illustrations  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum. 
In  a  word,  true  genius  sees  what  none  has 
seen  before,  and  by  the  strength  of  reason  ap- 
prehends it  with  so  firm  a  grasp  that  it  can 
readily  express  it  through  one  of  the  many 
media  of  communication  between  man  and 
man.  For  if  the  idea  is  fully  seen,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  expressed.  Only  incomplete  viaionB 
and  vague  sensations  are  incapable  of  utter- 
ance. Of  course,  if  we  adopt  this  view  of 
genius,  we  deny  that  it  can hecreatedin  man, 
but  we  assert  that  it  can  be  trained  and  aug- 
mented to  an  almost  indefinite  extent.  And 
this  is  specially  the  case  with  the  mechanical 
facility  of  expression  which  we  reckoned  neo- 
eseary  to  complete  genius.  That  must  first  ex- 
ist in  a  rudimentary  state.  A  man  can  never 
be  an  artist,  unless  he  is  dravm  like  Giotto 
to  the  chalk,  or  like  Handel  to  the  spinnet, 
in  the  face  of  all  difficulties ;  nor  a  poet,  un- 
less he  has  command  of  language.  But  study 
quickens  hand  and  eye,  and  increases  the  to- 
cabubry.  The  double  nature  of  genius,  ite 
conccptivo  and  its  representetive  faculty,  is 
always  to  be  recognized,  but  we  see  it  moel 
clearly  in  the  art  of  painting.  There,  a  dis- 
tinct physical  organization  is  absolutely  requi- 
site for  the  full  production  of  the  inner 
thought.  As  in  all  other  matters  so  here, 
art  is  an  index  to  the  laws  which  govern  man  ; 
and  no  one  who  cannot  express,  or  learn  to 
express,  a  thought  or  feeling  deeper  than  that 
of  other  men  has  a  right  to  consider  himsdf 
a  genius. 


Mb.  Matebhoffeb,  in  Vienna,  the  inventor  of 
varioos  eloctro-magnetic  apparatuses,  has  lately 
laid  before  the  committee  of  the  Austrian  parlia- 
ment a  new  **  voting-machine.'*  Every  member 
has  two  buttons  before  his  seat— one  black  (No,) 
the  other  white  (Yes) — which,  by  being  slightly 
touched,  produce  a  corresponding  ball  on  two 
tables  (white  and  black)  at  each  side  of  the 
Speaker,  visible  both  to  him  and  to  the  whole 
House.  One  glance  is  thus  sufficient  to  show  at 
•once  to  the  Speaker,  as  well  as  to  every  member 
in  every  part  of  the  House,  whether  the  Ayes  or 
Noes  have  it.  We  hear  that  the  committee  have 
reported  favorably  upon  the  invention,  and  that 
there  is  every  likelihood  of  its  soon  superseding 
the  old-fiishioncd  and  most  inconvenient  system 
«f  coonting. — Reader, 


MsasBA,  Wkdmank  of  Leipsig  will  pobUdi 
daring  the  autumn  the  first  half  of  the  seoond 
volume  of  Maetzner's  English  Grammar,  contain* 
ing  Syntax  ;  the  first  half  of  the  seoond  vohme 
of  Loo  Meyer's  **  Vergleichonde  Grammatik  dor 
Grieohischen  und  Lateinischen  Spraohe;"  aad 
the  seoond  part  of  the  seoond  volume  of  Clssssn's 
edition  of  Thucydides. 


Toe  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  volumes  at  Biodk- 
hans's  <*  Colleccion  de  Autores  Espanoles  "  M- 
tOAZk  the  works  of  Juan  Eugenk) 
edited  by  the  author  himself. 
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HIGHLAND   ROADS    AND    HIGHLAND    CANALS. 

From  Chamben^B  Jonnial. 

HIOHLAND  BOADS  AND  HIGHLAND 
CANAM. 

*  Who'll  bay  a  canal  ?  Who'll  make  a  bid- 
ding for  this  splendid  work  of  engineering? 
Who'll  have  it  for  nothing^  and  our  thanks 
into  the  bargain  ? ' '  The  Government  virtually 
proclaim  this  to  all  the  Queen's  subjects  in 
reference  to  the  Caledonian  Canal,  which  has 
been  a  millstone  round  the  necks  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  other  finance  ministers  year 
after  year. 

Many  are  not  aware  that  the  nation  supplies 
something  every  year  for  maintaining  certain 
roads,  bridges,  and  canals  in  the  northern 
half  of  our  island.  It  is  a  matter  worth  a 
little  attending  to ;  for  this  appropriation  of 
public  money  to  the  roads  and  bridges,  if  not 
tu  the  canals,  has  proved  to  be  a  useful  excep- 
tion to  a  general  rule.  We  are,  most  of  us, 
arriving  gradually  at  a  recognition  of  the 
ma^kim,  tint  in  a  country  like  ours,  it  is  well 
to  leave  industrial  and  commercial  matters  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  initiation  of  private 
traders  and  joint-slock  companies,  and  not  to 
intrust  them  to  the  government.  Roads,  rail- 
ways, and  canals  como  under  this  category. 
At  the  same  time,  there  may  bo  reasons  why 
the  state  should  lend  a  helping-hand  occa- 
sionally, when  there  is  not  available  local 
capital,  and  when  the  public  spirit  of  the 
time  is  not  up  to  the  necessary  level.  Such 
was  decidedly  the  case  in  the  northern  half 
of  Scotland  at  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  Those  great  dvilizers,  roads,  were 
sadly  deficient.  Before  the  power  of  the 
Stuarts  was  broken  in  1745,  the  chiefs  of  the 
clans  had  their  fastnesses  and  strongholds 
among  the  hills,  so  placed  that  regular  mili- 
tary forces  could  scarcely  get  access  to  them  ; 
and  this  was  one  cause  for  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  struggle.  This  had  been  found 
especially  the  case  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Pretender,  in  1715.  General  Wade,  report- 
ing to  the  king  on  this  subject  a  few  years 
aftemt'ards,  said  :  **  I  presume  to  observe  to 
your  majesty  the  great  disadvantage  which 
regular  troops  arc  under,  when  they  engage 
with  those  who  inhabit  mountainous  situa- 
tions. The  Highlands  in  Scotland  are  almost 
impenetrable  fn)m  the  want  of  roads  and 
bridges,  and  from  the  excessive  rains  that 
almost  continually  fall  in  those  parts ; 
which,  by  nature  and  constant  use,  becomes 
babituftl  to  the  natiTes,  bat  yery  difficoltly 
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supported  by  the  regular  troops;  they  are 
unacquainted  with  the  passages  by  which  the 
mountains  are  traversed,  exposed  to  frequent 
ambuscades,  and  shot  from  the  tops  of  the 
hills,  which  they"  return  without  effect." 
This  information,  the  result  of  hard  experi- 
ence derived  in  1715,  determined  the  Govern- 
ment to  stir  in  the  matter ;  they  resolved  to 
employ  General  Wade  and  his  soldiers  in 
making  roads  in  the  Highlands.  As  they 
were  made  by  military  men,  and  chiefly  for 
military  purposes,  these  new  roads  became 
knovm  as  military  roads.  That  which  was 
begun  by  General  Wade  was  continued  by 
other  officers,  at  intervals  for  more  than  half 
a  century  ;  until  at  length  the  military  roads 
of  the  Highlands  extended  from  Stirling  across 
the  Grampians  to  Inverness ;  from  Inverness 
along  what  is  now  the  margin  of  the  Caledo- 
nian Cnnal,  to  Fort  George,  Port  Augustus, 
and  Fort  William  ;  and  in  other  parts — until, 
by  1785,  they  extended  seven  hundred  anc( 
cighty-oight  miles,  with  ten  hundred  and 
eleven  bridges  over  the  sti>eams.  So  much  of 
this  system  of  roads  as  was  finished  by  1745, 
greatly  aided  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  of 
that  year. 

There  was  an  old  epigram  in  vogue  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century : — 

**Had  you  seen  these  roads  before  they  were 

made, 
Tou'd  lift  up  your  hands,  and  bless  General 

Wade!" 

The  apparent  Hibemicism  was  forgiven  on 
account  of  the  usefulness  of  the  roads ;  for 
that  which  gave  a  passage  to  troops  at  firsts 
was  also  found  available  for  peaceful  traders. 
The  soldiers,  separated  into  small  parties, 
made  the  roads  and  built  the  bridges,  receiv- 
ing a  small  increase  of  pay  while  so  employed ; 
they  worked  under  the  direction  of  a  master- 
mason  and  an  overseer,  both  amenable  to 
military  authority.  The  roads  were  nearly 
straight,  ascending  and  descending  hills  at 
inclines  that  would  astonish  modem  road- 
makers.  A  satirical  critic  of  the  general's 
doings  said  that  he  *'  formed  the  heroic  d(^ 
tcrmi nation  of  pursuing  straight  lines,  and 
of  defying  nature  and  wheel-carriages  both, 
at  one  valiant  effort  of  courage  and  science. 
Up  and  down,  up  and  down,  as  the  old  catch 
says,  it  is  like  sailing  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
No  sooner  up  than  down,  no  sooner  down 
than  up.  No  sooner  lias  a  horse  got  into 
his  pace  again  than  ho  is  called  on  to  stop ; 
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DO  sooner  is  ho  oat  of  wind  than  he  must 
begin  to  trot  or  gallop ;  and  then  the  trap 
at  the  bottom  that  receives  the  wheels  at  iuU 
speed!" 

However,  those  military  roads  did  mach 
good  to  Scotland — ^not  only  of  themselves,  but 
also  by  giving  rise  to  those  *'  Highland  Roads 
and  Bridges  '*  which  to  this  day  take  a  little 
money  out  of  the  national  exchequer  annu- 
ally. The  old  military  roads,  in  many  places, 
were  kept  in  occasional  repair  at  the  expense 
of  the  counties ;  but  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury it  was  felt  that  some  of  them  were  too 
steep  and  too  narrow  for  general  traffic,  and 
that  others  were  needed  in  districts  hitherto 
wholly  unprovided .  A  commission  for  ^ *  High- 
land Roads  and  Bridges  "  was  issued,  to  rem- 
edy these  defects  by  d^reee.  The  work  was 
to  be  paid  for  in  the  following  way :  one- 
fourth  of  the  expense  was  defrayed  out  of 
the  national  exchequer,  and  the  other  three- 
iburths  assessed  on  the  proprietors  of  land  in 
the  Highland  counties.  There  was  another 
arrangement  afterwards  introduced,  to  the 
effect  that  the  county  gentry  and  authorities 
might  relievo  the  commissioners  of  any  fur- 
ther liability,  and  take  the  tolls  of  the  roads 
to  repey  the  cost  of  maintenance.  During  no 
less  than  fifty-eight  consecutive  years  have 
these  commissioners  annually  reported  what 
they  have  been  doing,  and  at  what  cost. 
Scotland  has  most  unquestionably  benefited 
by  the  system.  Roads  have  been  oj^ned 
through  districts  before  unprovided  with 
them  ;  agricultural  produce  has  been  brought 
to  market  in  largely  augmented  quantities  ; 
quarries  and  mined  have  been  developed  ;  and 
focilitica  for  personal  travelling  introduced. 
Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  because  railways  are  gradually  super- 
seding many  of  these  roads,  the  roads  them- 
selves were  not  wanted.  The  population  and 
traffic  which  the  roads  created,  rendered  rail- 
ways probable  and  profitable ;  and  thus  tho 
roads  were  the  true  precursors  of  t'le  rail- 
ways. Generally  speaking,  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  commissioners  contain  some  sucli 
sentence  as  this  :  **  The  commissioners  have 
much  satisfaction  in  reporting,  that  notwith- 
standing much  wet  weather  in  the  Highlands, 
the  roads  under  their  charge  have  not  suf- 
fered many  casualties.  The  roads  have  been 
maintained  throughout  in  a  perfect  state  of 
repair."  The  demands  on  the  public  purse 
for  these  purposes  in  recent  years  have  varied 


from  £4,000  to  £5,000  per  annum:  this 
being  the  amount  of  the  imperial  present 
made  to  the  Highlands  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  excellent  roads  in  the  ten  northern 
counties  of  Aberdeen,  Argyle,  Banff,  Bute, 
Caithness,  Inverness,  Moray,  Nairn,  Ross, 
and  Sutherland.  There  are  nearly  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  road,  and  more  than  a  thousand 
bridges.  The  counties,  as  we  have  said,  pay 
the  remainder  of  the  cost. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  public  spirit  shown 
in  some  of  the  counties  which  were  at  one 
time  very  poor.  In  Caithness,  for  instance, 
almost  up  as  far  north  as  the  bleak  Orkneys, 
the  heritors,  in  1829  and  subsequent  years, 
raised  and  spent  no  less  than  £40,000  in 
making  much-needed  roads  and  bridges; 
these  they  handed  over  to  the  commissioners 
in  1838,  to  be  managed  by  them  for  twenty- 
one  years,  on  certain  terms ;  the  tolls  have 
since  that  time  almost  wholly  obliterated  the 
debt ;  and  now  the  commissioners  are  able  to 
give  the  roads  back  again  to  the  county  in  a 
capital  state,  easily  to  be  kept  in  repair  oat 
of  the  forthcoming  tolls.  There  is  really 
very  little  <<  red-tape  "  in  all  this.  A  small 
annual  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  the  means  of  developing 
the  industrial  resources  of  Scotland  in  a  very 
useful  way.  Whether  the  railways  now 
forming  will  lessen  the  tolls  along  the  chief 
roads  so  seriously  as  to  touch  the  coffers  of 
the  commissioners,  or  whether  they  will  be 
the  means  of  developing  new  traffic  on  the 
branch-roads,  remains  to  be  seen.  At  any 
rate,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  Government 
money  spent  on  Highland  roads,  from  the 
days  of  General  Wade  to  the  present  time, 
otherwise  tluin  as  a  profitable  national  invest- 
ment. 

But  how  about  the  poor  Caledonian  Canal 
— are  we  to  pay  this  also  the  compliment  of 
saying  that  it  represents  a  certain  sum  of 
money  well  laid  out?  Scarcely.  We  can 
only  say  that  the  motive  was  a  good  one,  and 
that  the  constructors  believed  the  canal  would 
confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  Scotland.  There 
were  many  temptations  to  cut  a  canal  through 
that  region.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a 
depression  running  right  across  Scotland  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  called  the  **  Great 
Glen,"  of  so  remarkable  a  character,  that  it 
seems  like  a  hint  from  nature  to  make  a  <^n^| 
there.  The  Glen  comprises  Beauly  Furtht 
Looh  Ness,  Loch  Oioh,  Looh  Loohy,  LoehSft 
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and  Loch  Linnhe ;  together  with  certain  riv- 
ers which  convey  the  waters  of  some  of  these 
lakes  to  the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea,  and 
others  to  the  Atlantic.  It  was  a  very  tempt- 
ing spot  for  such  an  enterprise.  All  the 
maritime  trade  from  the  cast  to  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  had  to  bo  carried  round  by 
the  stormy  coasts  of  Pentland  and  the  Ileb- 
brides,  consuming  many  days  of  time,  and 
subjecting  the  vessels  and  crews  to  imminent 
danger  of  shipwreck.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  peripd  when  the  military  roads  were  un- 
der construction,  the  Qovemment  reasoned  in 
some  such  way  as  this  :  **  These  lochs  and  de- 
pressions in  the  Great  Glen  will  facilitate  the 
cutting  of  a  canal  from  sea  to  sea  ;  the  High- 
land counties  are  too  poor  to  do  it ;  but  if  uHf 
do  it,  the  tolls  on  the  ships  passing  through 
the  canal — either  in  going  from  sea  to  sea,  or 
in  the  development  of  local  traffic — may  prob- 
ably pay  interest  on  the  capital  spent  in 
making  the  canal,  besides  maintaining  the 
annual  repairs,  and  may  even  possibly  pay  off 
in  time  the  capital  itself."  James  Watt  sur- 
veyed the  Glen  for  the  Government,  and  many 
other  engineers  were  struck  with  the  feasibility 
of  the  undertaking ;  but  it  was  not  until  1803 
that  the  canal  was  actually  commenced  under 
Mr.  Telford  ;  and  no  less  than  twenty  years 
elapsed  before  a  ship  went  through  it  from 
end  to  end. 

It  is  very  easy  to  bo  wise  after  the  event, 
and  to  say  that  the  Government  ought  not  to 
have  done  this.  If  the  Government  could 
have  foreseen  that  nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling  of  public  money  would  thus  have 
been  licked  up,  and  that  after  all  the  Scotch 
shippers  would  care  very  little  about  the 
canal,  of  course  they  would  not  have  made 
it;  but  ministers  and  parliaments  must  buy 
wisdom  like  other  folks.  A  great  work  it 
certainly  in,  in  an  engineering  point  of  view. 
Beginning  at  tlie  Bwiuly  Firth,  near  Inver- 
ness, the  Caledonian  Canal  is  cut  through 
aeven  miles  of  solid  rock  to  Loch  Ness,  which 
is  itself  twenty-four  miles  long ;  then  six  miles 
of  canal  leads  to  Ljch  Oich,  which  is  three  and 
a  quarter  miles  long ;  then  two  miles  to  Loch 
Lochy,  which  is  ten  miles  long  ;  then  eight 
miles  of  amal  to  Loch  Eil,  which  ojx^ns  out 
into  the  western  sea.  There  are  tiius  four 
canals,  twenty-three  miles  in  length  alto- 
gether, connecting  five  firths  and  lochs,  hav- 
ing a  length  of  about  thirty-seven  miles — or 
sixty  milos  from  sea  to  sea.     And  all  these 


nine  portions  are  almost  mathematically  in  a 
straight  lino.  The  lochs  themselves  were 
naturally  very  (ieep,  but  the  short  connecting 
canals  involved  great  labor  ;  for  they  arc  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  broad  at  the  surface, 
fifty  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  seventeen 
feet  deep — large  enough  to  admit  ships  of 
considerable  size.  As  the  surface  of  the  water 
at  Loch  Oich  was  found  to  bo  ninety-four  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  two  vast  series  of  locks 
were  required,  to  ascend  to  the  summit-level 
from  the  one  end,  and  to  descend  to  the  other. 
These  locks,  no  less  than  twenty-eight  in 
number,  are  very  large  engineering  eonstruo- 
tions,  each  being  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  long,  forty  wide,  and  has  a 
water-liflt  of  eight  feet.  Eight  of  them  are 
quite  close  together,  and  form  a  series  known 
as  **  Neptune's  Staircase."  Many  powerful 
mountain-streams  arc  carried  wholly  under 
the  canal,  by  well-constructed  culverts. 

Such  is  the  Caledonian  Canal.  It  has  been 
a  most  unfortunate  speculation,  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view.  Just  sixty  years  ago,  it 
was  begun,  and  in  those  sixty  years  Parlia- 
ment has  spent  nearly  £1,300,000  upon  it, 
besides  the  £100,000  which  have  been  re- 
ceived in  tolls.  So  far  from  paying  the  cost, 
it  does  not  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost ;  so 
far  from  paying  the  interest,  it  does  not  even 
pay  the  annual  working-expenses.  The  state 
would  now  actually  bo  the  richer  if  some  one 
would  take  the  whole  canal  and  its  works  as 
a  present.  The  shippers  and  captains  of  ves- 
sels have  never  made  much  use  of  it.  Various 
modes  of  explaining  the  fact  have  been 
adopted  ;  but  a  fact  it  certainly  is.  There 
are  no  towns  of  any  note  on  the  mid-route  ; 
insomuch  that  almost  the  only  traffic  to  be 
expected  is  through-traffic  from  sea  to  sea. 
Now,  taking  one  day  with  another,  during 
the  last  few  years,  there  have  only  been  four 
vessels  a  day  passing  through  or  even  into  the 
canal ;  and  the  tolls  which  shippers  are  will- 
ing to  pay  on  these  four  vessels  are  not  suffi- 
cient even  to  defray  the  ordinary  repairs  and 
expenses.  When,  as  in  the  winter  of  1848* 
49,  great  floods  injure  the  canal,  and  call  for 
an  additional  expenditure  of  many  thousand 
pounds,  the  balance  of  the  account  is,  of 
course,  still  more  unfavorable.  The  House  of 
Commons  often  gets  restive  on  this  matter. 
A  comm ittee  seriously  recommended  the  traoe- 
fer  of  the  canal  to  some  other  authority,  if 
j  any  one  would  take  it :  but  nobody  will,  for 
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nobody  can  see  the  way  to  make  it  '*  pay." 
Every  year  the  commisBionerB  have  to  come 
to  the  nation's  Btroi^-box,  because  the  tolls 
do  not  recoup  the  worKing  expenses ;  the  loss, 
it  is  true,  is  not  much,  but  still  there  is  a  loss. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  traffic,  steam- tugs 
have  been  introduced  ;  but  the  poor  canal 
does  not  afibrd  a  return  for  even  this  modem 
improvement.  Powerful  steamers  «ro  now 
establishing  a  trade  on  the  seaboard,  and 
railways  are  gradually  entering  the  High- 
lands ;  BO  that  the  canal  is  bcBet  by  two  for- 
midable opponents  not  contemplated  when  it 
was  first  planned.  And  yet,  with  all  this,  it 
will  not  do  actually  to  abandon  the  canal, 
fleeing  that  any  ne^^ect  might  lead  to  over- 
flowing that  would  devastate  neighboring 
lands ;  insomuch  that  we  are  somewhat  in  the 
predicament  of  the  Irish  soldier  who  told  his 
officer  that  he  had  <'  caught  a  Tartar." 

The  58th  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  just 
made  public  (July  18G3),  tells  us  that  the 
canal  bad  a  slight  increase  of  good-fortune  in 
the  year  1862-63 ;  inasmuch  as  the  receipts 
exceeded  the  working  expenses  by  a  small 
Bum.  About  1836  passages  of  vosBels  were 
made  through,  or  partially  through,  the 
canal,  giving  an  average  of  five  per  day  ;  these 
Ycssels  paid  £7,000  in  tolls,  which  was  a  few 
hundred  pounds  more  than  the  commissioners 
paid  for  repairs  and  wages — leaving^the  com- 
missioners' own  remuneration  and  expenses, 
and  the  interest  on  the  cost,  to  be  borne  as 
usual  by  the  nation. 

There  is  another  Highland  canal,  too,  the 
Crinauy  that  belongs  to  the  nation.  This 
oanal  is  very  short,  but  it  cuts  off  an  immense 
distance  in  sailing  or  steaming  from  Glasgow 
to  Oban  and  Port  William :  seeing  that  it 
goes  across  the  isthmus  that  connects  the  elon- 
gated peninsula  of  Cantire  or  Kintyre  with 
the  mainland.  It  is  only  nine  miles  in  length, 
beginning  at  Loch  Gilp,  and  ending  at  Loch 
Crinan.  It  is  on  a  very  much  smaller  scale 
than  the  Caledonian  Canal,  being  twenty-four 
feet  wide,  and  twelve  deep,  and  having  fifteen 
locks.  The  canal  has  been  in  existence  half 
a  century  and  more.  In  1848,  it  was  placed 
under  the  same  commissioners  as  the  Caledo- 
nian, with  (to  use  the  big  words  of  the  act  of 
Parliament)  **  all  its  harbors,  basins,  rescr- 
Toirs,  aqueducts,  feeders,  water-tanks,  fens, 
dama,  embankments,  weirs,  locks,  Bluices,  cul- 


verts, drains,  soughs,  tunnels,  arches,  piefB, 
bridges,  banks,  fences,  ways,  roada,  towing- 
paths,  landing-places,  docks,  qnays,  wharfs, 
houses,  warehouses,  toolhoases,  baildings, 
cranes,  weighing-machines,  works  and  apfdi- 
ances."  The  canal  fell  into  trouble  in  1859, 
and  the  public  purse  had  to  get  it  out  of  trouble 
again.  A  sad  accident  befell  it.  The  canal  is 
fed  by  three  great  embanked  reservoirs,  which 
collect  the  rains  and  springs  from  a  larg0  area 
of  mountain  district.  The  uppermost  of  these. 
Loch  Camlock,  covering  forty  acres,  and  eight 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level,  burst  its 
boundaries  on  the  2d  of  February  in  that  year, 
aflcr  a  long  series  of  heavy  rains.  Down 
rushed  the  water,  burst  in  the  banks  of  the 
second  reservoir,  rushed  on  again,  and  did 
the  same  to  the  third  or  lowest.  '*  The  con* 
tents  of  all  these,"  said  the  resident  engineer, 
<(  were  discharged  in  common  down  the  nar- 
row valley  or  rocky  ravine  along  which  the 
summit-level  of  the  canal  was  fed.  In  the 
course  of  their  violent  descent  an  immense 
mass  of  stone  and  earth,  with  some  brush- 
wood, was  dislodged  from  the  precipitous 
slopes  on  either  side,  and  carried  down  by  the 
water,  so  as  to  occasion  their  deposit  on  the 
summit-level  of  the  canal.  Not  only  was  the 
channel  of  the  canal  filled  right  across  for  a 
considerable  space  in  length,  but  the  accumu- 
lated mass  at  the  principal  point  rose  much 
above  it. ' '  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  com- 
missioners spent  a  small  sum  in  clearing  away 
the  rubbish  so  far  as  to  prevent  further  mis* 
chief ;  but  John  Bull  was  solicited  to  come 
to  the  rescue  for  anything  further.  *<  How 
much  ?' '  ho  asked.  <  *  Eighty  thousand  pounds 
to  make  a  really  good  job  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
James  Walker.  <'  Can't  afford  the  monej,'* 
said  John  ;  <*  do  the  best  you  can  with  tea  or 
twelve  thousand."  And  the  best  has  besn 
done.  The  Crinan  Canal  has  been  restored, 
and  is  a  useful  though  not  profitable  work. 
Less  valuable  to  the  nation  than  the  High- 
land roads,  it  is  more  so  (in  relation  to  iti 
cost)  than  the  Caledonian  Canal. 

The  58th  Report  of  the  CommissioDen, 
above  adverted  to,  shovra  that  in  the  jear 
1862-63  the  Crinan  Canal  spent  £3,277  in 
earning  £3,780 — thus  just  keeping  itself  oot 
of  difficulties.  About  2,260  passages  wen 
made  by  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  thtoa§h 
the  canal. 
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From  The  Spectator,  26  Sept 

MB.  FOBSTER  ON  TUE  MEANING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  WAR. 

Mr.  Forster*s  speech  at  Leeds  is  one  of  the 
ablest,  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  cfiective 
yet  uttered  upon  the  American  war.  It  is 
an  effort,  and  a  successful  one,  to  justify  the 
conviction  entertained  by  enthusiasts  by  the 
arguments  which  appeal  to  statesmen  who  arc 
without  enthusiasm.  No  Northerner  could 
desire  to  see  his  cause  more  loftily  described 
than  as  **  the  struggle  whether  upon  the 
continent  of  America  the  principle  ot  slayery 
or  the  principle  of  freedom  shall  predomi- 
nate ;  "  no  statesman  will  question  tnat  this, 
in  the  most  restricted  as  well  as  the  broadest 
sense,  is  a  definite  practical  end.  Anti- 
slavery  feeling  may  be,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to 
say,  a  **  Miji^ue  fanaticism,"  though  it  be  one 
wnich  for  eight  hundred  years  has  in  one 
form  or  another  inspired  all  English  effort ; 
but  **  the  predominance  of  freedom  over  a 
continent"  is  as  definite  a  cause  as  that  of 
"order,"  or  **  constitutional  government," 
or  **  religious  liberty,"  or  any  one  of  the 
hundred  »*  cries  "  for  which  Englishmen  have 
spent  their  lives,  far  more  definite  than  that 
'*  balance  of  power  "  for  which  we  are  al- 
ways fighting,  or  that  **  theory  of  nationali- 
ties ' '  lor  which  everylxxly  seems  always  ready 
to  figh  t .  And  that  tli  is  is  the  cause  for  which , 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  Northerners 
fight,  their  bitterest  opponents  do  not  affect 
to  deny.  The  North  may  be  honest  or  dis- 
honest in  the  matter  of  abolition,  may  be 
willing  to  admit  blacks  to  citizenship  as 
Mussacliusetts  has  done,  or  to  reinslave  free- 
men as  Ohio  could,  perhaps,  be  induced  to 
dcf,  without  aflecting  this  issue  one  jot.  If 
the  iSouth  wins  tlie  game,  as  it  originally  in- 
tended to  win  it, — realizes,  that  is,  the  dream 
which  in  its  evil  magnitude  imparts  to  Mr. 
Davis^s  bn>ad  intellect  something  of  the  en- 
thusiast *s  depth,  slavery  will  be  the  predom- 
inant power  uTK)n  tlie  North  American  conti- 
nent. If  the  North  wins  the  game,  whether 
her  stake  Ix;  empire,  or  a  boundary  settled 
by  herself,  or  only  a  treaty  of  which  she  ar- 
ranges the  terms,  slavery  will  not  be  so  pre- 
dominant. No  pofsible  ingenuity  of  argu- 
ment can  evade  tnat  issue,  and  if  that  issue 
be  not  a  practical  one,  what  do  politics  mean, 
what  is  the  sense  or  object  of  this  conflict  be- 
tween the  despotic,  aristocratic,  and  demo- 
cratic principles  on  which  the  world,  from  the 
day  when  the  Thirty  were  expelled  Athens, 
has  wasted  so  much  of  its  vital  force?  We 
fought  through  a  civil  war  rather  than  submit 
permanently  to  the  despotic  principle  ;  France 
oeflobted  half  her  provinces,  covered  her 
cities  with  blood,  and  broke  forever  with  the 
pMl  to  be  rid  of  the  ariBtooratic  one,  both 


have  repeatedly  fought  to  repress  the  propa- 
gandist democracn  known  as  the  **  Revolu- 
tion," and  what  ore  all  these  causes,  even  in 
their  direct  political  bearing,  compared  with 
that  of  freedom  when  opemy  pitted  against 
the  "sacred  right"  of  slavery?  It  is  non- 
sense to  talk  of  slavery  as  if  it  affected  only 
slaves.  It  effects  also  freemen,  and  means 
for  them  either  perpetual  political  submission 
to  a  caste,  or  the  perpetual  fear  of  attacks 
directed  with  subtle  skill,  and  supported  with 
dauntless  courage  against  the  foundations  of 
free  society.  Who  in  England  blames  Cav- 
aignao  for  declaring  open  war  on  men  who 
marched  on  the  Tuileries  to  overturn  existing 
social  order.  Yet  no  dream  which  French 
workmen  ever  entertained,  no  theory  Proud- 
hon  ever  elaborated,  would  bo  so  fatal  to 
modern  society  as  its  surrender  to  men  who 
declare  its  first  principle — cynics  say  its  only 
one — utterly  false  and  bad.  If  Europe  has 
a  right  to  intervene  for  Poland — and  it  is 
only  the  expediency  of  intervention  which  is 
ever  questioned — that  right  is  based  on  the 
broader  right  of  resisting  acts  fatal  to  civili- 
zaUon,  and  that,  and  innnitely  more,  is  the 
justification  of  the  North.  Apart  al^o^ether 
from  humanity,  aside  altogether  from  the  in- 
ternal dispute,  beyond  the  right  of  self-pres- 
ervation inherent  in  every  organism,  there 
stands  the  grand  political  question  "  whether 
upon  the  continent  of  America  the  principle 
of  freedom  or  the  principle  of  slavery  shall 
predominate."  Uas  a  great  war  since  the 
world  began  ever  had  greater  issue?  Of 
course  there  is  one  argument  to  which  all 
this  is  no  answer.  There  are  honest  but 
narrow  men  who  hold  that  our  supreme  prin- 
ciple is  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Christ, 
and  that  Christ  commanded  submission  to 
every  evil  strong  enough  to  assert  its  strength 
in  arms,  and  their  faith  may  have  its  reward. 
But  then  thefr  principle  is  the  very  one  which 
those  who  denounce  the  North  in  the  same 
breath  deny,  for  they  warmly  praise  the 
South  for  resisting  in  arms  the  chain  which, 
as  they  say,  pressed  on  the  Southern  States. 
To  rid  Englishmen  of  this  fallacy,  that  the 
Northern  war  is  causeless,  is  half  to  open 
their  eyes,  and  in  this  work  Mr.  Forster's 
speech  will  be  a  most  powerful  aid.  His  view 
once  admitted, — and  it  is  urged  with  a  lo^^i. 
cal  brevity  laughably  at  variance  with  the 
popular  view  of  the  member  for  Bradford's 
enthusiasm, — there  will  bo  no  further  danger 
of  any  misdirection  of  the  national  strength, 
or  anv  serious  error  in  the  direction  of  the  na- 
tional svmpathies.  The  governing  class  may 
still  acknowledge,  as  we  do,  that  brain  and 
vigor  and  coherent  organization  are  all  on  the 
Southern  side ;  may  still  regret,  as  we  do,  the 
idolatry  of  an  unworkable  constitution  ;  may 
■iUiresentyas  wedo,  the  ready  resort  tomenaoo 
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asaiost  a  country  whose  only  fault  is  to  have 
friyen  no  cause  of  offence.  As  between  the 
North  and  ourselves,  their  views  may  remain 
unchanoed,  but  as  between  the  North  and 
South  discussion  must  come  to  an  end.  There 
is  not  a  Tory  in  England,  except,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Bercsford  Hope,  who,  once  convinced 
that  the  issue  is  as  Mr.  Forster  has  stated 
it,  will  not  abstain  from  crippling  the  side 
through  which  the  "  principle  of  freedom  on 
the  whole  continent  of  America  is  to  be 
made  predominant." 

But,  eay  the  advocates  of  the  South,  polit- 
ical freedom  is  not  involved  in  the  struggle, 
for  political  freedom  can  exist  even  thoughao- 
mestic  slavery  continue.  Were  not  the  Athe- 
nians free,  though  Cleon  would  have  disdained 
to  interfere  for  slaves,  or  the  early  Romans, 
though  slavery  was  aggravated  by  equality  of 
race  between  the  slaves  and  their  lords  ?  A 
repl}'  could  scarcely  be  shorter  or  more  per- 
fect than  that  which  Mr.  Forster  has  given. 
Slavery  in  modem  times  cannot  co-exist  with 
political  freedom  :  **  If  men  would  learn  the 
very  alphabet  of  freedom  they  would  sec  that 
wherever  there  is  domestic  slavery,  wherever 
the  first  prjlitical  right — a  right  even  above 
and  beyond  all  politics — the  right  of  man  to 
the  disposal  of  his  own  body  and  the  govern- 
ment of  his  own  soul,  where  that  is  denied  by 
the  law,  political  liberty  is  not  safe.  If  it  oe 
possessed  by  the  master  class,  that  class  can- 
not keep  it  in  safety,  and  the  very  words  *  po- 
litical lilx^rty^  are  a  farce  and  a  delusion. 
History  prrnes  that  it  was  because  the  old  re- 
publicans of  Rome  allowed  themselves  to  be 
corrupted  into  domestic  slavery  that  the  mas- 
ter clutis  \r»i  their  own  liberty,  and  we  find 
that  in  the  Sf>uth,  where  the  slaveholder  had 
power — to  ufe  Mr.  Carlyle's  expression — to 
hire  their  negro  fellow-countrymen  for  life — 
not  nieicly  liiring  their  labor,  but  hiring  the 
chastity  ot  the  women  and  the  souls  and  brains 
of  the  men — that  is,  to  do  what  they  would 
with  that  honor,  mind,  brain,  and  soul — when 
they  did  that  to  one  clat«  they  at  the  same 
time  deprived  their  white  fellow>citizens  of 
the  freedom  of  speecli,  the  freedom  of  the 

Srcss,  and  alinuetuf  the  freedom  of  thought." 
lo  miin,  wtjatever  his  character,  can  in  a  slave 
state  Ix;  i>erinitted  to  attack  slavery,  ortode^ 
nounco  cruelty,  or  to  teach  the  slaves;  for  if 
he  is,  there  will  as  surely  be  insurrection  as 
there  will  \yc  lire  if  oil  is  touched  by  flame. 
Self-pret*crvation  forbids  the  admission  of  free 
discust^ion,  or  free  education,  or  free  speech, 
or  free  (iurUamentary  debate,  or  even  Iree  lo- 
comotion, or  free  internal  trade — neither  li- 
quor, nor  arms,  nor  books,  nor  newspapers, 
Dor  good  clothes,  can  possibly  be  sold  to  slaves, 
— and  yet  without  these  rights  freedom  is  a 
mere  phrase.  Indeed,  nominaUy  free  institu- 
tions are  very  nearly  impossible,  for  the  own- 


ers must  be  politically  masters,  or  their  in- 
stitution will  be  upset  by  the  majority,  who, 
not  being  owners,  will,  sooner  or  later,  resent 
the  competition  of  unpaid  labor.  It  matten 
nothing  whether  the  Slave  States  are  part  of 
the  free  community,  or  occupy  only  its  bor- 
der line.  The  owners  mast  attack  freedom 
and  conquer  it,  or  see  their  institution  slowly 
perish.  They  must  demand  and  secore  by 
conquest  a  fugitive  slave  law  from  their  allies, 
and  so  depive  them  of  the  right  of  asylum, 
or  see  their  property  deprived  of  half  its  Taloe. 
They  must  prohibit  free  communication  <» 
abolitionists  may  settle  among  them,  and  at- 
tack the  foundation  of  their  society.  They 
must  prohibit  free  contact,  or  the  opinions 
they  dread  will  spread  among  them  as  fast  as 
water  filters  through  sand.  They  mast,  in 
fact,  by  the  necessity  of  their  position,  be 
able  to  enforce  their  own  will  on  their  neigh- 
bors in  all  emergencies,  and  as  the  emergen- 
cies increase  in  gravity  from  the  increasing 
number  of  their  people,  the  increased  infusion 
of  white  blood  in  the  slaves,  and  the  increased 
spread  of  a  hunger  for  freedom,  they  moat 
make  this  coercion  yearly  more  onerous  and 
searching  and  permanent. 

The  free  community  must,  in  fiict,  lire 
under  a  permanent  danger — a  danger  infinite- 
ly greater  than  we,  for  instance,  should  soA 
fer  were  France  mistress  of  the  Continent,  or 
America  mistress  of  the  seas.  Yet  who  blamea 
our  statesmen  for  averting  movements  which 
may,  even  in  the  far  future,  lead  to  tboso 
results,  at  any  cost  in  treasure,  or  energy,  (ht 
human  lives?  We  fought  the  Crimear  cam- 
paign to  avert  a  danger  which,  was,  at  least, 
a  generation  distant,  and  which,  when  it  ar- 
rived, would  have  been  less  than  the  one 
which  the  North  would  have  to  encounter  at 
once.  If  a  State  can  have  a  right  to  proride 
for  its  own  security  in  the  future  as  well  as 
the  present,  to  maintain  its  own  creed,  its 
own  laws,  its  own  social  life,  without  inter- 
ference from  without,  then  the  North  had  a 
right  to  prevent,  if  necessary  by  arms,  the 
formation  of  a  great  slave  empire  along  its 
own  border  line. 

It  is  this,  and  not  the  philanthropic  Qacs> 
tion,  which  the  governing  cbsees  of  Great 
Britain  have  so  steadily  refused  to  see,  and 
this  whfch  our  public  speakers  have  in  so 
many  instances  failed  to  oring  Iwfore  them. 
Mr.  Forster  has  supplied  the  deficiency,  and 
while  acknowledging,  as  all  but  fanatios'must, 
the  valor  and  conduct  of  the  South,  while  ez- 

Sressing  a  just  conviction  that  *'  it  is  very 
ifficult  for  men,  even  in  a  bad  cause,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  sacrifices  and  self-denial  which 
many  men  in  the  South  have  undergoney 
witliout  coming  out  of  it  purified  and  better^ 
than  when  th^  went  in.'  he  still  cxpiMMi 
his  faith  that  out  of  all  the  hoRon  ud  the 
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bloodshed  and  the  misery  the  world  will  emerge 
with  **  this  compensation,  that  on  the  conti- 
nent of  America," — which  is  as  much  part 
of  tho  domain  of  civilization  as  if  it  touched 
tlie  Mediterranean, — "  the  power  and  princi- 
plea  of  freedom  will  rule,  and  not  the  power 
and  principles  of  slavery."  And  as  the  cor- 
ollary to  this  great  lesson,  ho  urges  upon  tho 
nation  a  fair  and  just  estimate  of  tho  mighty 
struggle  they  now  witness  with  such  impa- 
tience. Tho  member  for  Bradford  does  not, 
of  course,  endorse  the  unreasonable  complaints 
in  which  tho  American  press  indulge,  for  ho 
does  not  belong  to  the  school  which  prefers 
America  to  England,  and  is  disposed,  like 
most  Englishmen,  to  meet  menace  with  a  very 
dear  defiance,  lie  docs  not  forget  either,  as 
it  suits  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  to  do,  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  English  masses  have  been  on 
the  Northern  side,  and  have  endured  suffering 
caused  by  Northern  blockades  because  freedom 
was  at  stake ;  that  the  Government  has  been 
throughout  studiously  patient  and  fair  ;  that 
even  the  governing  class,  when  called  upon 
for  action,  shrank  irom  aiding  the  men  they 
liked  at  the  cost  of  tho  principle  they  had  al- 
ways maintained.  But  ho  calls  upon  the  na- 
tion not  to  forgot  tho  magnitude  of  tho  issues 
at  stake,  and,  remembering  them,  to  forgive 
a  natural  thou;;h  unreasonable  irritation,  and 
support  their  Government  in  a  just  interpre- 
tation of  international  law.  That  just  inter- 
pretation will,  the  speaker  believes,  prohibit 
the  despatcli  of  moro  Alabamas.  for,  and 
tho  point  is  a  new  as  well  as  a  striking  one, 
thore  is  this  marked  difference  between  sell- 
ing arms  to  a  belligerent  and  selling  ships  of 
war :  The  arms  are  useless  till  thev  arrive, 
and  tlie  power  which  professes  to  blockade 
lets  them  in  by  its  own  defect  of  vigilance 
and  power.  But  men-of-war  can  be  used  be- 
fore they  arrive,  and  there  is  no  way  of  stop- 
ping them,  except  by  vmr  on  the  selling  na- 
tion. If,  therefore,  the  Enlistment  Act  were 
passed  to  avoide  causes  of  war,  it  must  cover, 
or  be  so  improved  that  it  can  l)c  made  to 
cover,  acts  which  can  only  ho  checked  by  the 
war  that  measure  was  |):i»ded  to  prevent.  The 
British  G<)vernment  lia«  accepted  tho  respon-  j 
■ibility,  and  the  country  has  now  to  support 
them  in  their  decision,  or  clearly  resolve  that ; 
they  do  nut  winh  *^  the  principle  of  freedom  to 
predominate  on  the  continent  of  America." 
There  is  no  escape  from  the  issue,  and,  so 
Btated,  there  cannot  W  a  doubt  of  the  ultimate 
decision  ;  but  it  would  come  all  the  sooner  if 
Liberal  members  would  argue  out  the  ques- 
iioQ  with  ari  great  a  preference  for  England, 
and  an  little  fear  of  social  clamor,  an  the 
member  for  Bradford  displayed  before  the  peo- 
ple of  Leeds. 
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Wearily,  though  without  despair,  we-once 
moro  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  that 
strange  series  of  battles,  manifestoes,  in<- 
trigues,  diplomatic  struggles,  and  political 
failures  which  is  called  shortly  "  the  Polish 
affair."  Events  have  occurred  during  the 
week,  some  of  which  may  prove  of  impor- 
tance, and  all  of  which,  tending  as  they  do  to 
a  single  definite  end,  deserve  something  more 
than  a  passing  comment.  For  the  past  six 
months  this  journal,  which  on  American  af- 
fairs has  the  ill  fortune  to  find  itself  wholly 
opposed  to  tho  sympathies  of  the  class  to 
whom  it  appeals,  has  on  the  Polish  question 
been  as  widely  at  variance  with  that  classes 
conviction.  The  educated  million,  wishing 
always  the  independence  of  Poland,  believe 
that  it  cannot  be  secured  without  interven- 
tion, and  that  intervention  is  hopeless.  We 
believe,  on  tho  contrary,  that  apart  from  con- 
tingencies like  the  death  of  liOrd  Pulmerston 
or  tte:  Emperor  of  the  French,  intervention 
is,  tAay  no  more,  tho  most  pro))ablc  of  many 
improbabilities.  In  spite  of  the  growing  las- 
situde of  the  English  public  mind,  of  the  dis- 
persion of  the  half-dozen  men  who  really  gov- 
ern Europe  in  search  of  recreation,  of  the 
slow  but  visible  decline  in  tlie  military  power 
of  the  rebellion — a  decline  confirmed  by  pro- 
nounced Liberals  who  have  quitted  Warsaw 
within  the  week — and  of  the  advanced  season, 
that  opinion  still  seems  to  us  the  only  one 
which  thoughtful  men  are  justified  in  accept- 
in;;.  It  is  based  on  two  leading;  ideas — that 
Russia  prefers  battle  to  any  concession  in  the 
matter,  and  that  Louis  Napoleon  will  accept 
Imttle  rather  than  a  final  diplomatic  defeat 
on  a  subject  which  his  people,  partly  from 
noble  and  partly  from  selfit^li  motives,  have 
taken  ho  deeply  to  heart.  The  events  of  the 
week,  whatever  their  ultimate  meaning,  at 
least  tend  in  a  high  degree  to  confirm  both 
those  impressions. 

The  Uussinn  answers  to  the  three  powers 
have  l)een  publisheil  at  length,  and  amount 
in  tho  agi;regate  to  a  ])olite  refusal  to  tolerate 
further  discussion.  Curt  to  the  last  degree, 
and  full  of  the  formal  suavity  one  P<.»es  in  its 
full  perfection  only  in  a  lawyer's  letter,  they 
are  to  tho  full  as  menacing  as  tlie  most  truc- 
ulent American  despatch  or  the  haughtiest 
Flnglish  ultimatum.  Prince  (.vortschakoff 
jjlavH  to  all  the  part  of  Me<lea,  and  insists  on 
cutting  up  the  living  btnly  before  applying 
tho  elixir  of  youth.  Pacification,  he  says, 
must  precrde  tlie  concession  of  the  intended 
reforms.  In  other  word?«,  the  czar  intends  to 
subjugate  Poland  utterly  liefore  he  discusses 
treaties,  and,  as  Z/?  iV:;ra  triumphantly  boasts, 
he  has  withdrawn  his  brother  as  repieseDt^ 
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tire  of  those  clement  ideas  which  are  but 
*<  illusions,'^  and  which  it  is  necessary  *^  to 
terminate  by  a  vigorous  military  action,  which 
may  re-assure  the  peaceable  population,  and 
re-establish  in  the  country  order,  safety,  and 
calm."  A  nation  is  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
then  the  executioner  will  discuss,  if  it  be  his 

Sleasuro,  the  justice  of  the  sentence  and  the 
ignified  mercy  of  the  judge.  This  is  ad- 
dressed to  all  Europe,  but  to  France  Prince 
GortschakofT  adds  something  more.  M. 
Dronyn  dc  Lhuys,  in  language  which,  when 
a  Bonaparte  utters  it,  has  force,  had  claimed 
for  France  full  liberty,  and  left  to  Russia  the 
responsibility  of  her  actions.  Prince  Gort- 
schakofT calmly  accepts  the  covert  menace, 
and  in  lanQ;uage  which,  if  full  of  arrogance, 
is  not  devoid  of  dignity,  throws  it  back  upon 
France.  <*  Toleration  of  the  plans  of  the 
Revolution,"  says  the  Russian  minister,  **  is 
only  to  be  feared  from  those  poic'crs  which 
may  bo  determined  to  pursue,  under  an  ap- 
pearance of  diplomatic  action  within  the  lim- 
its of  international  engagements,  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  most  extreme  desires  of  th&Polish 
Revolution  and  the  subversion  of  thJpSuro- 
pean  equilibrium." 

The  notion  of  equilibrium  is  explained  by 
a  memorandum  in  which  Prince  Gortsclia- 
koff  re-asserts  that  Russia  in  1812  held  Po- 
land by  right  of  conquest,  and  that  the  trea- 
ties of  1815  could  give  to  the  western  powers 
no  right  of  interference  in  her  internal  af- 
fairs. In  short,  1815  notwithstanding,  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  is  an  integral  part  of 
Russia,  and  as  much  beyond  external  criti- 
cism as  the  courts  of  justice  in  Moscow  or 
the  administration  of  the  mines  in  Siberia. 
Language  like  this  would  never  have  been 
employed  had  not  the  Russian  Government 
finally  made  up  its  mind.  Apparent  conces- 
sions arc  so  easy  and  great  states  so  phica- 
ble,  wiien  placability  will  avoid  war,  that 
Prince  Gortschakon  under  other  circum- 
stances would,  at  least,  have  argued.  lie 
now  only  announces  that  argument  is  at  an 
end.  It  is  with  the  same  resolution  that  the 
Government,  with  its  finances  still  in  disor- 
der, hurries  on  works  which  defend  nobody 
against  the  Poles,  but  will  protect  the  coast 
against  any  sudden  descent,  and  that  the  czar 
has  sanctioned  an  extraordinary  innovation. 
Under  any  menace  from  France,  the  weak 
point  of  Russia  is  not  so  much  Warsaw  as 
Finland,  for  Franco  must  always  seek  to  use 
Sweden  as  her  base,  and  Finland  is  and  must 
be  the  I^rnadotto's  price.  Were  the  prov- 
ince certainly  loyal,  a  descent  made  even  by 
a  power  like  France  might  not  be  a  very  for- 
midable affair;  but  there  is  discontent  in 
Finland.  The  Finns  regret  the  old  connec- 
tion, the  freedom  and  cheerful  life  which 
thej  aee  across  the  Baltic,  thoir  old  rights  of 
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self-government,  and  their  exemption  from 
exceptional  or  heavy  taxation.    It  is  neces- 
sary to  soothe  them,  and  accordingly  the 
czar,  whose  fJEunily  for  forty-five  years  have 
broken  all  the  stipulations  framed  when  the 
Grand  Duchy  was  ceded  to  protect  the  Fldds, 
has  suddenly  bethought  himself  of  the  his- 
toric rights  of  the  province.    lie  haB  called 
together  the  Diet,  and  on  the  18th  inet.,  he 
opened  it  in  person,  in  a  speech  which  reads 
in  parts  like  that  of  a  constitutional  mon- 
arch.   The  Estates,  of  course,  are  inyested 
with  no  power  whatever,  as  the  initiative 
and  the  veto  are  both  reserved  to  the  Boyer- 
ei^,  and  loans  will  continue  to  be  raised 
without  sanction  should ' '  an  unexpected  inya- 
sion  of  the  enemy,  or  any  other  unlooked-fixr 
misfortune,"  make  more  money  neoeasaiy. 
But  stiM  the  Diet  is  assembled,  and  if  it  is 
*<  ver^  dignified,  very  moderate,  and  yeiy 
calm  m  discussion,"  if,  in  short,  it  obeys  or- 
ders, why  that  pleasing  course  of  condact 
*'  will  furnish  a  new  motive  for  re-ossem- 
bling  it "  three  years  hence.    For,  says  the 
czar,  with  that  grandly  impressive  yagueness 
which  the  despots  of  Europe  hayc  caught 
from  the  one  competent  man  among  them, 
under  such  circumstances,  **  liberal  instita- 
tions,  BO  far  from  beins  a  danger,  become 
guarantees  of  order  and  prosperity."    The 
Diet  is  not  a  Parliament  evidently,  and  its 
acts  will  probably  be  confined  to  a  new  Tote 
of  taxes ;  but  words  like  these  do  not  chill 
the  aspirations  of  the  few  who  aspire,  and 
the  meeting  of  notables  with  some  right  of 
speech  however  restricted,  some  daim  how* 
ever  theoretical  to  refuse  their  sovereign's  re- 
quests, would  never  have  been  sanctioned  hj 
the  Government  had  not  the  external  danger 
been  extreme.     Conciliation  is  so  opposea  to 
the  first  principles  of  the  Russian  rimmt^  a 
Diet  of  any  sort  at  Uelsingfors  establishes  so 
impressive  a  precedent  for  Moscow,  that  they 
are  of  themselves  sufficient  proof  that  the 
Government  anticipates  dangers  which  mere 
force  may  not  be  sufficient  to  repel.    Those 
dangers  are  clearly  intimated  in  the  ^^nqsion 
to  the  contingencies  under  which  loans  will 
be  raised  for  Finland  without  asking  Finnish 
consent. 

That  those  dangers  are  real  seems  endent 
from  the  events  of  the  week  in  France.  It 
is  not  in  French  nature  to  sit  down  calmly 
under  a  defeat  so  complete  as  that  whicn 
Prince  Gortschakoff  has  inflicted.  It  was, 
therefore,  at  first  announced  that  M.  Droajn 
do  Lhuys  would  reply  in  a  note  hayixig  tno 
force  of  an  ultimatum.  The  springTiioiii^ 
ever,  is  still  distant,  French  armies  cannot 
move  over  ice,  and  the  cool  brain  which  mloi 
France  has  devised  ad  interim  a  much  aovD 
efiectual  reply.  The  National  Gofemasni 
has  just  puDlished  and  circulated  a  ifcisptfccfc 
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inteuded  to  express  its  own  views  on  the 
diplomatic  situation.  In  this  document, 
worded  with  careful  attention  to  the  pride 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  Wefit,  the  Nation- 
al GoTemment  defends  its  policy,  nsks,  with 
a  diznity  strangely  impressive  when  mani- 
foted  by  an  unknown  bodv,  for  foreign 
aid  and  sympathy,  subjects  the  Russian  de- 
spatches to  a  merciless  criticism,  denounces 
toe  war  declared  by  Russia  on  social  order 
ID  Poland,  and  hints  most  unmistakably  that 
bY  Poland  it  means  Poland  before  the  parti- 
tion. That  document  was  on  Monday  repub- 
lisbed  in  cjtcnso  on  the  first  ^ge  of  the  Mon- 
iieur,  in  the  largest  type  which  that  journal 
aver  employs,  u  o  do  not  desire  to  exagger- 
ate the  importance  of  this  incident,  pregnant 
as  it  will  appear  both  in  Warsaw  and  St. 
Petersburg,  out,  explain  it  how  wo  may,  it 
can  have  but  one  general  meaning.  *The 
Emperor  of  the  French  is  irritated  out  of 
the  ordinary  international  courtesy  by  the 
final  Russian  reply,  is  not  unwilling  to  give 
Poland  new  hope,  and  does  not  fear  to  add 
fuel  to  the  excitement  already  prevailing  in 
France,  by  an  act  for  which  there  is  but  one 
Tcry  memorable  precedent.  That  one  is  the 
repnblication,  in  a  precisely  similar  fashion, 
or  Orsini's  will — an  act  which  warned  the 
Austrian  court  that  the  hour  of  negotiations 
ms  nearly  over.  The  republicat  ion  may  mean 
no  more  than  this,  and  probably  does  mean 
DO  more;  but  then  this  is  much.  For  in 
iVanoc,  on  this  Polish  question  the  emperor 
is  the  restraining,  and  not,  as  in  the  Italian 
war,  the  great  impelling  force.  The  mass 
of  the  people,  and  more  especially  the  classes 
througn  wnom  the  emperor  rules,  are  eager 
lor  active  operations  on  behalf  of  a  race  in 
whom  they  instinctively  recogni/x)  themselves 
in  semi-Oriental  costume.  If  he  gives  way, 
the  dyke  is  cut,  and  the  republication  is 
proof  that  ho  is  more  and  more  inclined  to 
Deiievc  in  the  expediency  of  giving  way. 

The  events  of  the  winter  must,  if  wo  are 
rightly  informed,  greatly  increase  this  incli- 
nation. The  insurrection  will  not,  it  is  true, 
wholly  ceose,  for  life  in  Poland  just  now  is  so 
little  worth  having,  that  mere  pei'sonal  mis- 
err  will  furnish  to  the  insurgents  recruits. 
When  a  mourning  dress  involves  SilxTia  and 
«fery  man  is  liable  to  blows  ;  when  the  Ixst 
ftnd  ablest  are  deported  in  thousands  and  the 
right  to  landed  property  has  virtually  ceased 
to  exist ;  when  a  foreign  soldier  is  posted  as  a 
9pj  in  every  toncurgt  and  every  household  is 
infested  with  Cossacks  covered  with  lice,  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  men  who  j)rercr  a  jucnie 
ending  in  death,  but  rcndcrtnl  ])Ieasant  at  least 
hj  Tengeance.  Hut  it  is  nearly  a*rtuin  that 
toe  Russian  military  position  is  daily  l)ecom- 
ing  stronger,  that  she  can,  if  sho  will,  com- 
the  conno  which  ends  in  extexmina- 
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tion^  and  that  she  has  withdrawn  the  one  man 
whose  name  might  be  **  compromised"  by  an 
over-lav ishness  of  murder.  France  may  be 
once  more  called  on  to  listen  to  the  death- 
knell  of  a  people  who  elected  her  sovereign 
king,  who  fought  by  her  side  in  her  epoch  of 
victory,  and  for  whom  she  has  tried,  with  hu- 
miliating persistence,  to  obtain  some  moder- 
ate terms,  may  bo  required  to  bear  with  an 
execution  which  is  for  her  at  once  an  insult 
and  defeat.  Napoleon  signed  no  conditions 
when  he  seized  in  a  night  upon  the  throne  of 
Franco ;  but  there  is  one  which,  as  he  well 
knows,  ho  can  never  fail  to  oliservc.  Even 
he,  with  all  his  privileges,  must  not  trail  the 
flag  of  Franco.  English  coldnetis  and  Aus- 
trian delays  may  servo  as  excuses  fur  a  time  ; 
but  if  Poland  finally  perish  in  the  te<»th  of 
French  remonstrance,  the  dynasty  will  have 
lost  in  French  eyes  its  onlyraiso/i  (Fit re.  It 
is  not  in  order  to  fail  abroad  that  France  has 
surrendered  her  right  of  speech  at  home. 


^  From  Tho  Spectator. 

HE^ES  AND  THEIR  LIKENESSES. 

Wb  doubt  whether  we,  **  tho  heirs  of  all 
the  ages,*'  havo  invented  any  new  pleasure 
by  which  we  shall  swell  the  i)ermanent  inher- 
itance of  our  children  much  more  substan- 
tial than  that  art  which  enables  us,  for  a 
few  pence,  to  individualize  at  a  single  glanco 
our  notions  of  tho  exterior  form  ar.d  features 
of  half  a  hundred  distinguished  men,  whose 
names  are  daily  before  our  eyes  and  achieve- 
ments upon  our  lips.  There  is  a  si^t-off  to 
tho  advantage  of  railways  and  telegraphs. 
They,  no  doubt,  enlarge  the  opportunities, 
but  ibr  that  very  reason  they  f^auly  increase 
the  fuss  and  turmoil,  of  life.  ]>ut  to  buy  for 
six|K'nce  a  card  which  givers  distinctness  to 
our  notions  of  upwards  of  L'l\\  <1isiinguished 
men,  who  are  scattered  over  a  whole  conti- 
nent, living  in  tents  in  the  tropics,  making 
their  head-quarters  l:)ehind  fiercely  assaulted 
hatteries,  leading  cavalry  raids  into  hostile 
countries,  bending  their  careworn  heads  over 
politicians'  desks,  firing  olT  their  random  ora- 
tory from  pulpits,  or  concocting  their  sensa- 
tion telegrams  in  newspaper  offices,  is  cer- 
tainly a  limited,  hut  also  a  real  enjoyment, 
which  carries  no  corresponding  labor  with  it. 
whether  it  is  a  privilege  in  any  other  sense 
than  a  literary  pleasure  is,  perhaps,  doubtful. 
What  we  gain  oeyond  an  agreeable  satisfac- 
tion of  the  imagination  by  seeing,  fur  instance, 
that  the  man  who  gained  the  Imttle  of  Mur- 
freesborough,  and  who  has  just  crossed  tho 
Tennessee  and  occupied  Chattanooga,  is  a 
handsume  soldier,  with  a  long  straight  nose 
that  descends  directly  in  the  line  of  the  fore- 
head, and  a  mouth  about  which  there  is  a 
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ple&sant  play  of  military  gallantry,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  But  that  it  is  gratifying  to  sub- 
stitute this  individual  face  in  our  minds  for 
the  unknown  quantity  which  we  had  hitherto 
been  obliged  to  connect  with  the  nine  letters 
of  Rosccnvnz's  name,  when  we  hear  of  that 
eenerars  exploits,  is  unquestionable.  AVho 
does  not  feci  that  *<  Rosecranz  has  taken 
Chattanooga  "  gives  us  a  livelier  interest,  af- 
ter the  first  word  had  been  translated  into  a 
certain  limited  amount  of  visual  significance, 
than  while  both  the  subject  and  the  predicate 
of  the  sentence  remained  in  blank  for  us,  or, 
at  least,  only  connected  themselves  in  our 
minds  with  a  number  of  other  propositions 
concerning  each,  as  equally  without  impres- 
sion for  the  retina  ?  It  mar  bo  laid  down  as 
a  certainty  that  a  piece  of  personal  news  is 
interesting  in  proportion  to  the  number  and 
freshness  of  our  mental  associations  with  the 
subject  of  it, — much  more  interesting,  even  if 
we  have  once  brushed  against  him  in  the  street 
or  seen  his  back  as  he  turned  a  comer,  or 
only  so  much  as  succeeded  him  in  a  morning 
call,  so  as  to  say  to  ourselves,  *'  He  was  in  the 
house  a  few  minutes  before  I  entcMl  it," — 
than  if  tlie  track  of  our  life  has  never  in  any 
way  approached  his  own.  And  though  it 
would  Ix)  hard  to  say  that  it  is  instructive  to 
have  once  seen  the  hat  and  umbrella  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  vanishing  in  the  distimce, 
the  time  will,  no  doubt,  come  when  men  who 
have  done  so,  will  read  and  speak  of  him  with 
far  deeper  interest  than  if  they  had  only  read 
his  praises. 

Still  more,  of  course,  do  photographs  of 
eminent  men  add  to  the  pleasure  of  reading 
of  their  acliievenients.  Do  they  add  much  to 
the  real  moaning  of  history?  We  have  before 
us,  in  a  single  portrait-carte,  fifty-two  phot^)- 
graphic  heads  of  modern  American  generals 
and  civilians,  some  Northern,  some  Southern, 
with  Washington's  calm,  old-fashioned  face, 
looking  gravely  out  of  the  eighteenth  century 
at  us,  in  the  centre.  Here,  within  the  space 
of  an  ordinary  carte,  arc  congregated  the 
beads  that  have  brewed  this  storm,  so  that, 
sitting  quietly  at  home,  we  can  pierce  at  fifty- 
two  distinct  points  the  white  mist  of  words 
and  names  whicli  hangs  over  that  American 
chaos.  It  is  not  easy  at  first  to  define  our 
gain, — and  yet  every  one  knows  how  eawrly 
a  like  set  of  autlientic  portraits  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  generals  and  statesmen,  a  good 
photographic  group  of  David  and  his  associ- 
ates in  the  cive  at  Ziklag,  or  even  one  com- 
manding Iiead  iK'longing  to  one  and  the  same 
race  in  each  generation  since  the  Christian 
era,  so  as  t )  show  the  gradual  fashioning  of 
time,  would  Ihj  covetetl.  There  are,  indeed, 
sp.)ts  in  the  universe  whore  such  photographs 
might  still  by  kare  possibility  be  taken.  Some 
one  pointed  out,  not  long  ago,  that  rays  of 


light  which  left  the  earth  when  Abnhfta 
was  buying  the  cave  of  ^lachpelah  must  it 
the  present  moment  be  arriving  in  some  fiond 
star  a  few  trillion  miles  awa^,  and  m\M, 
therefore,  with  sufficiently  sensitive  matenab, 
be  made  to  ^ield  a  photographic  groop  of 
that  transaction.  And,  if  that  were  tLuybow 
attainable  here,  instead  of  onlv  in  remote  eon- 
stellations,  it  cannot  be  doubted  one  would 
read  history  with  a  new  relish.  But  what 
do  we  learn  by  connecting  a  specific  fiEiee  with 
a  catalogue  of  actions,  more  than  we  sbooid 
know  in  an^  case?  Even  if  the  photograph 
be  a  true  likeness  of  the  face,  will  the  &oe 
necessarily  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  man? 
Most  men,  judging  by  their  own  intimacies, 
would  answer  in  the  affirmative;  but  very 
often  what  we  call  the  expression  of  famflior 
faces  is  mere  association  that  we  have  learned 
to  attach  to  facial  movements,  only  as  w^ 
learn  to  attach  ideas  of  electricity  to  the 
sound  of  thunder.  We  know  that  one  friend 
frowns  when  he  is  thinking  hard,  and  vrith 
him  we  associate  a  frown  with  embamaed 
thought ;  another  fVowns  when  he  is  nervoosv 
and  m  him  the  frown  denotes  shy  or  sensitive 
feeling — and  then  wo  call  those  lines  in  their 
forehead  expressive.  Yet  they  are  not  reoUy 
expressive  orif^inallv  at  all,  but  only  bcooms 
so  by  long  habit.  The  first  sight  of  this  frowa 
in  either  face  would  probably  mislead  instesd 
of  instructing  us ;  we  should  think  it  a  sign 
of  anger.  And  thus  it  is  often  cxcccdiodj 
questionable  whether  the  mere  vision  of  m 
public  man's  face,  not  previously  or  other- 
wise known  to  us,  is  likely  to  add  to  our  pos- 
itive knowledge  of  him,  or  rather  to  give  as 
a  false  impression  about  him.  Hero,  for 
example,  is  a  photograph  of  a  three-quarter 
face,  contcmpuitive,  serene,  Shakspearian, 
with  the  collars  turned  back,  with  mous- 
tache but  no  beard,  exceedingly  like  the 
l>etter  likenesnes  of  Shakspcare  in  its  upper 
portion,  showing  a  placict  brow  and  heavy 
brooding  eyelids,  onlv  a  thinner  and,  perhaps, 
ungenial  mouth.  To  which  of  the  Ameri* 
can  generals  do  our  readers  suppose  that  it 
belongs?  To  General  Lee  or  General  Mb- 
Clellah  ?  No ;  but  to  General  Butler.  And, 
supposing  the  photograph  true,  will  it  add 
anything  to  our  instruction  to  remember  thai 
the  t^nt  of  New  Orleans,  whose  militaxy 
severities  were  even  less  discreditable  than 
his  private  gains,  has  a  musing,  refined,  an* 
tique,  literary  face,  with,  perhaps,  a  Aivor 
of  hard  and  forbidding  lines  lurkinir  under 
the  shadow  of  the  moustache?  Again,  hers 
is  a  civilian  face,  solemn,  didactic,  important, 
still  young,  but  going  in  for  **  judiciousness," 
tlie  kind  of  face  which  one  is  accustomed  t6 
sec  in  men  who  deprecate  indiscreet  tfaeoriei, 
and  school  those  still  younger,  telling  theft 
that  they  will  learn  by  sad  expHkneo  tp  talifr 
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wiser  Tiews  in  time.  Do  our  readers  Huppose 
it  must  he  Mr.  Chase  or  Mr.  Memmin^er, 
Ug  with  financial  caution?  No;  but  Mr. 
JuDC8  Gordon  Bennett,  the  editor  of  the  most 
dJMreditable  paper  in  the  world,  and  who  is 
commonly  said  to  have  compensated  iiiraself 
once  for  a  severe  chastisement,  l)y  telegraph- 
iqg  to  his  own  journal  a  frank  *<  sensation 
hooding^*  as  to  the  stripes  he  had  received, 
which  sold  the  edition.  Then  there  is  an 
miablc,  weak,  confused,  woollj-hcaded-look- 
ing  military  bust,  with  fat  cheeks  and  head 
nuTowing  towards  the  top,  eminently^'*  wor- 
thy*'young  officer  not  likely  to  distinpruibh 
himself.  It  is** Stonewall 'Mackson.  Here, 
appain,  is  a  grave,  square,  open  countenance, 
•peaking  a  frank  heart,  an  earnest  devotion  to 
fteedura,and  the  compressed  resolve  to  main- 
tain it  at  the  sacrifice  of  life.  This,  surely, 
must  belong  to  a  Northerner  of  the  Bquarcst 
Bcpuhllcan  type.  It  is  the  face  of  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  the  last  Southern  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  Certainly,  in  none  of  these 
cases  diws  tlio  picture  of  the  countenance  and 
bearing  suggest  any  addition  of  value  to  one*s 
knowledge,  though  it  may,  perhaps,  break 
the  chain  of  former  associations. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  heads, 
generally  cither  the  most  powerful  or  the  re- 
verse, wiiich  it  is  a  permanent  satisfaction  to 
bare  identified  in  one^s  mind  with  the  career 
which  has  expressed  it.  Here  is  the  head 
of  Mr.  JefTerson  Davis,  with  an  imperial  eye 
that  seems  to  see  the  future  and  control  it, 
and  a  mouth  strong,  thin,  compressed,  half- 
asoetic,  like  Father  Newman's,  8[)eaking  of 
vast  power  of  self-denial  for  distant  ends,  but 
with  a  sliadow  of  cynicism  and  intrigue  just 
hanging  aI)out  it,  that  tells  a  nature  not  in- 
capable of  breaking  faith.  Here  is  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, honest  above  all  things,  not  keen,  but 
■hrvwd,  logical  as  a  Scot,  anxious  as  a  Yan- 
kee, with  a  sad  humor,  and  a  strong  touch 
of  coarseness, — not  a  fine  face,  not  a  face  at 
its  case,  but  trustworthy  in  the  highest  de- 
sree,  and,  for  the  rest,  something  lx;tween  a 
fiumer's  and  an  artisan's  (too  shrewd  for  the 
one,  too  safe  for  the  other)  after  he  has  cleaned 
himself  on  Sunday  morning.  Again,  there 
U  a  Siitipraetion  in  connecting  tliis  clear-eye<l, 
ouurtly  Vandyck-fuce  with  General  Lee ;  this 
Tery  industrious,  painstaking  face,  which  hu<1- 
denly  fall;)  away  to  nothing,  with  the  Con- 
fedenitc  <ieneral  Johnstone,  who  has  always 
been  g'»i"g  to  relieve  every  place  of  im{M)r- 
toiice,  and  has  never  relieved  any  ;  in  learn- 
ing tliat  tliis  sw(H;t  and  poetical  profile  I)e- 
iongs  to  the  Federal  Lieutenant  Mulliji^n, 
wluisc  no) lie  defence  of  Lexington,  in  Mis- 
■ouri,  agtiinst  overwiielming  Southern  forces, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  exploits  of  the  war  ; 
fai  knowing  that  refined  and  manly  head  to  l)c 
Ctoremor  Sprague's,  of  Rhode  island,  who 
fitted  out  a  regiment  at  the  cummcnoement 
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of  the  war  at  his  own  solo  expense.  Mr. 
Slidell  and  Mr.  Mason,  too,  look  quite  as  dis- 
agreeable as  one  could  wish.  Mr.  Slidell  is 
the  ideal  of  a  man  who  would  think  it  a  priv- 
ilege to  get  into  a  scrape  himself  if  he  could 
only  involve  his  host  and  patron  too;  Mr. 
Mason,  more  of  the  bull-dog,  ready  to  fasten 
on  friends  and  foes  alike.  And,  finally,  there 
is  a  great  inward  peace  of  mind  in  making 
acquaintance  with  that  oDBcer  whose  bulging 
forehead  is  exactly  equal  in  heiglit  to  the  rest 
of  his  countenance,  the  eyebrows  bisecting 
the  head.  It  is  the  kind  of  forehead  one 
conceives  a  morbid  desire  to  break  in,  in 
consetiucnee  of  a  moral  certaiiity,  seeking, 
however,  physical  verification,  that  the  fore- 
head is  cavernous,  and  not  solid.  If  really 
Solid,  it  is  clear  that  th.e  figure  k-Ionging  to 
it  would  bo  in  stable  equilibrium  only  on  the 
head,  and  in  unstable  on  tlie  firt,like  tlie 
spherical-footed  dolls  children  ylwy  with,  if 
t!ie  sphere  constituted  the  head  iiHclf  instrad 
of  a  globe  round  the  feet  of  th(^  tumbler. 
Otherwise,  it  is  a  good,  confused,  magnani- 
mous face,  that  expresses  the  fullest  confi- 
dence in  its  own  fuzziness,  and  belongs  to  tlie 
only  officer  who  always  maintained,  with 
much  justice  that  he  was  not  fit  for  his  post. 
On  the  whole,  we  gather  from  looking  at 
the  likenesses  of  public  men  that  there  arc 
two  classes  of  human  faces  and  frames — those 
which  properly  express  their  inhabitants,  and 
those  which  only  by  time  and  association  get 
certain  moral  associations  with  them  which 
friends,  by  experience,  learn  to  interpret,  but 
which  are  by  no  means  a  result  of  **  pre-es- 
tablished harmony."  Many  men's  counte- 
nances are  strictly  opaque  fortifications,  from 
Ixihind  the  veil  of  which  their  characters 
stolidly  survey  the  world,  and  are  never  dis- 
tinctly seen  ;  and  even  by  their  friends  are 
known,  in  spite  of  their  features,  the  inters 
prctation  of  which  is  as  much  a  gra<Iually  ac- 
(]^uired  skill  as  any  part  of  the  social  tact  of 
life.  Others,  again,  have  the  art  or  the  mis- 
fortune to  mould  their  bodies  into  real  or- 
gans of  their  character,  so  that  the  merest 
stranger  can  identify  them  at  once.  The 
highest  clasrt  of  power  of  any  sort  genernlly 
impresses  itself  somehow  u|Xin  the  face,  and 
the  lowest  sort  of  imbecility  or  iniquity  inevi- 
tably does  so ;  but  Ixjtween  tlie  two  there  is  a 
large  field  of  an  apparently  accidental  kind, 
— only  some  of  the  occupants  of  which  man- 
age to  write  their  qualities  in  their  face. 
Some  there  are,  of  little  note,  who  inscribe 
their  gotnl  humor  in  jovial  eyes,  their  clum- 
siness on  unmanag(>ablo  massi^s  of  flesli,  their 
sincerity  in  an  oix.>n  gaze  ami  firm  candid 
mouth.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  quite 
as  many  of  the  second  and  lowi  r  orders  of 
ability  and  gtxxlness  whose  fan-s  arc  not 
blanks,  but  yet  nothing  particular,  nothing 
capable  of  any  interpretation — faces,  in  short. 
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ST.    MARGARET  S    EVE. 


For  in  the  Presence  vast  and  goodV 
That  bends  o'er  all  our  livelihood 
With  humankind  in  heavenly  cure. 
We  all  are  like :  we  all  are  poor. 


XI. 


And,  sure,  God^s  poor  shall  never  WftZil 
For  service  meet  or  seemly  chanty 
And  for  the  gospel's  joyful  sound 
A  fitting  place  shall  stUl  be  found  ; 


xu. 


Whether  the  organ's  solemn  tone9 
Thrill  through  the  dust  of  warriors^  t>ones| 
Or  voices  of  the  village  choir 
From  swallow-haunt^  caves  aspire  | 


xm. 

Or,  sped  with  healing  on  its  wings^ 
The  Word  solicit  ears  of  kings, ' 
Or  stir  the  souls,  in  moorland  g|fili^ 
Of  kingless  covenanted  men* 

XIV. 

Enough  for  thee,  indulgent  LofA 
The  willing  ear  to  hear  thy  "wora  > 
And,  time  and  place  to  match,  thellalb* 
.For  willing  cars  shall  never  fiiiL 

Dublin,  June,  1868. 

— JBlacktDOod*^  Mctfiasfftet 


ST.   MARGARETS  EVE» 

BT  WILLIAM  ALLnraHAK. 

I  SuiLT  my  castle  upon  the  seaside^ 

The  waves  roll  so  gayly  0, 
Half  on  the  land  and  half  in  the  tidev 
Love  me  true  1 

Within  was  silk,  without  was  stone, 

The  waves  roll  so  gayly  O, 
li  lacks  a  queen,  and  that  alone^ 
Love  me  true  t 

The  gray  old  harper  sung  to  me^ 

The  waves  roll  so  gayly  0, 
Beware  of  the  damsel  of  the  sea  f 
Love  me  true ! 

Saint  Margaret's  Eve  it  did  befidl. 

The  waves  roll  so  gayly  0, 
The  tide  came  creeping  up  the  wall. 
Love  me  true  ! 

I  opened  my  gate  ;  who  there  should  stand. 

The  waves  roll  so  gayly  0, 
But  a  fair  lady,  with  a  cup  in  her  hand, 
Love  me  true  ! 

The  cup  was  gold,  and  full  of  whie» 

The  waves  roll  so  gayly  0, 
Drink,  said  the  lady,  and  I  will  be  thine, 
Love  me  true ! 

Enter  my  castle,  lady  fiiir, 
The  waves  roU  so  gayljr  0, 


Tou  shall  be  queen  of  all  that's  there. 
Love  me  true  ! 

A  gray  old  harper  sung  to  me. 

The  waves  roll  so  gayly  0, 
Beware  of  the  damsel  of  the  sea ! 
Love  me  true ! 

In  hall  he  harpeth  many  a  year. 

The  waves  roll  so  gayly  (), 
And  we  will  sit  his  song  to  hear. 
Love  me  true ! 

I  love  thee  deep,  I  love  thee  true. 

The  waves  roll  so  gayly  0, 
But  ah  !  I  know  not  how  to  woo. 
Love  me  true ! 

Dbwn  dashed  the  cup,  with  a  sudden  shock, 

The  waves  roll  so  gayly  0, 
The  wine  like  blood  ran  over  the  rock. 
Love  me  true ! 

She  said  no  word,  but  shrieked  aload. 

The  waves  roll  so  gayly  O, 
And  vanished  away  from  where  she  stood. 
Love  me  true ! 

I  looked  and  barred  my  castle  door. 

The  waves  roll  so  gayly  0, 
Three  summer  days  I  grieved  sore. 
Love  me  true ! 

For  myself  a  day  and  nighty 

The  waves  roll  so  gayly  0,  ^ 
And  two  to  moan  that  lady  bright* 
Love  me  true ! 


EQfUINOCTIAL. 

BTVM.  A.  D.  T.  WHITiriT. 

TuE  Sun  of  Life  has  crossed  the  line. 
The  summer-shine  of  lengthened  light 

Faded  and  failed— till,  where  I  stand, 
'Tis  equal  Day  and  equal  Night. 

One  after  one,  as  dwindling  hoars, 

Youth's  glowmg  hopes  have  dropped  awi^* 
And  soon  may  barely  leave  the  cleam 

That  coldly  scores  a  winter's  day. 

I  am  not  young,  I  am  not  old  ; 

The  flush  of  mom,  the  sunset  ealii% 
Paluig  and  deepening,  each  to  each. 

Meet  midway  with  a  solemn  chanm 

One  side  I  see  the  summer  fields 
Not  yet  disrobed  of  all  their  gnum  ; 

While  westerly,  along  the  hills. 
Flame  the  first  tints  of  frosty  sheeib 

Ah,  middle  point,  where  cloud  and  storm 
Make  battle-ground  of  this  my  liib  I 

Where,  even-matched,  the  Night  and  D4y 
Wage  round  me  their  September  stfiftj 

I  bow  me  to  the  threatening  gale : 

I  know,  when  that  is  overpast. 
Among  the  peaceful  harvest-days. 

An  Indiaa  summer  comes  at  last  I 
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THE    WOOD    OP    CHANCELLORSVILLE. 


THE  WOOD  OF  CIIANCELLOKSVILLE. 

The  ripe  rod  berries  of  the  wintergreen 
Lure  me  to  piifte  awhile 

In  this  deep,  tanq:led  wood.     I  stop  and  lean 
Down  wliei'c  tiicsc  wild  flowers  smile, 
And  rest  mc  in  this  shade  ;  for  many  a  mile, 

Through  line  and  dusty  street, 

I've  walked  with  weiiry,  weary  feet. 

And  now  I  tiny  *mid  this  woodland  scene, 

'Mong  ferns  and  mosses  sweet 

Ilcre  all  around  rac  blows 

The  p  lie  primrose. 

I  wcndcr  if  tlic  gentle  blossom  knows 

The  focling  at  my  heart — the  solemn  grief. 

So  whelming  and  so  deep 
That  it  disdains  relief, 

And  will  not  lot  me  weep. 
I  wonder  that  tlie  woodbine  thrives  and  grows. 
And  is  indiifcrcnt  to  the  nation's  wocj?. 
For  while  the>e  mornings  shine,  these  blossoms 

bloom. 
Impious  rebellion  wraps  the  land  in  gloom. 

Nature,  thou  art  unkind, 

Unsympathiz'ng,  biinvl  ! 

Yon  Uchcu,  cHn;iin^Q:  to  t!i'  o'erhanging  rock. 

Is  hippy,  and  eich  bl ule  of  grass. 

O'er  which  uncon><c  ously  I  pass, 
Smiles  in  my  f  ice,  and  seeuib  to  mock 

Mc  with  it?«  joy.     Alas  !  I  cannot  find 

One  eh  irm  in  bounteom  n  ituro,  while  the  wind 
That  blows  upon  my  check,  bear.^  on  each  gust 
The  groans  of  my  poor  country,  bleeding  in  the 
dust. 

The  air  U  musical  with  notes 

That  gusii  from  winged  warblers'  throats. 

And  in  the  Icify  trees 

I  hear  the  drowsy  hum  of  bees. 

PiX)no  IVoni  tlie  bKuiding  sky 
Dance    niinbow-tinted    sunbeams,    thick    with 
motes, 

Dainties  arc  shining  and  the  butterfly 
Wavers  from  llowcr  to  flower  ; — ^yet  in  this  wood 
The  ruthless  fo(  man  stood. 
And  uvery  turf  is  drenched  with  human  blood. 

0  heartless  flowers  ! 

0  tree."*,  cl  id  in  your  robes  of  glistering  sheen. 
Put  off  this  canopy  of  gorgeous  green  ! . 

These  are  the  hours 

For  mourning,  not   for  gLidness.      While  this 
{•mart 

Of  treason  dire  gishos  the  nation's  heart. 

Let  birds  i*efus.c  to  sing, 

And  flowers  to  bloom  upon  the  lip  of  spring. 

Let  N  iturc's  f  icc  itself  with  tears  o'erflow. 

In  dccpcbt  anguish  for  a  people's  woe. 

While  rank  Rebellion  stands 

With  blootl  (/f  m  irtyi*s  on  his  impious  hands  ; 

While  slavery  nn<l  chains 

And  cruelty  anil  direst  hate 

Uplift  their  hei  Is  within  th'  aflBicted  State, 
And  freeze  the  bloo«l  in  every  patriot's  veins — 
Let  these  old  woodlands  fair 
Grow  black  with  gloom,  and  from  its  thunder-lair 
Let  lightning  leap,  and  scoroh  th*  aooursed  air  ; 


Until  the  suffering  earth. 

Of  treason  sick,  shall  rpcw  the  monster  forth — 
And  each  regenerate  sod 
Be  consecrate  anew,  to  Freedom  and  to  God  ! 

— Delia  R.  German, 


"MORE  THAN  CONQUEROR." 
F.  B    C.  "  Died  at  his  Guns."— CAance//or*w7^ 

1y,  leave  the  Stripss  and  Stars 
Above  nim,  with  the  precious  cip  and  s^h. 
The  mute  mementoes  of  tha  battle's  crash. 

And  of  a  hero's  scars. 

He  **  entered  into  rest," 
Ennobled  e'en  in  dying.    Christ's  true  knight 
Is  now  a  king,  in  royal  glory  dight. 

With  **  Victor  "  ou  his  crest 

And  yet — God  giveth  sleep  ! 
Earth's  freshest,  f  lirest  laurels  never  shed 
A  glory  like  the  halo  round  his  head. 

Ye  love  him — Will  you  weep  ? 

Say  ye  **  His  life  i»  lost ; 
Our  home's  sweet  comfort  and  our  crown  of 

hope"? 
Nay,  friends  !    His  life  has  now  a  grander  Boope: 

A  living  holocaust. 

.     To  God  and  Truth  and  Right 
It  aye  hath  been.     And  if  the  living  coal 
On  God's  own  altar  hath  upborne  the  soul 
In  fiery  chariot  bright, 

'Mid  battle  roar  and  strife  : — 
If  to  the  fearless  soldier  God's  release 
Came  swiftly,  with  the  seal  of  "  perfect  peace,'* 

Upon  his  earthly  life  : 

Ay,  though  it  sorely  crush 
The  hearts  that  clung  to  him, — poor  hearts,  that 

ache 
With  growing  sense  of  loss,— oh,  for  his  sake 
Each  wail  of  anguish  hush  ! 

And  yet  ye  well  may  weep. 
As  those  who  mourned  o'er  holy  Stephen,  errt 
On  whose  glad  eyes  heaven's  glories  burst 

Before  "  he  fell  asleep." 

A  hero  heart  is  still. 
And  eyes  are  seeded,  and  loving  lips  are  mate. 
Which  bore  on  earth  the  Spirit's  golden  fruit 

But  peace  !    It  was  God's  will ! 

And  for  our  precious  land — 
The  land  he  loved  and  died  for  in  her  need, 
TVif  blood  of  heroes  is  the  country*8  seed — 

As  he  stood  may  we  stand  ! 

The  Lord  of  hosts  doth  reign  ! 
He  crowned  your  soldier,  **  dying  at  his  guns. 
Oh,  be  the  nation  worthy  of  her  sons, 

The  noble-hearted  slain. 

And  so  we  sadly  lay — 
Yet  not  all  Siidly,  though  with  tearful  eyes^ 
A  little  nameless  flower  where  he  lies, 

And  softly  steal  away. 

— JV.  F.  Ohurver. 
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From  The  Satardaj  Review. 
MAGNANIMITY. 
Alexander  was  not  always  magnanimous, 
but  when  he  drank  the  suspected  cup  from 
the  hand  of  his  maligned  friend  and  physi- 
cian, he  gave  one  of  those  examples  of  mag- 
nanimity whichi  raise  human  nature  on  tip- 
toe, and  descend  to  posterity  as  the  heirlooms 
of  civilization.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  history  of  the  world  contains  a  finer  in- 
stance of  that  quality  which  alone  assimilates 
man  to  the  immortal  gods.  But,  in  order 
fully  to  realize  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
his  action,  there  are  many  things  to  consider. 
There  is,  first,  the  greatness  of  Alexander. 
He  was  at  that  time  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world,  and  might,  without  undue  conceit, 
have  set  an  extraordinary  value  on  his  own 
life.  Then  we  must  consider  the  nature  of 
his  ambition,  and  its  immensity.  It  was  an 
ambition  subject,  in  his  inmost  heart,  to  none 
of  the  checks  or  drawbacks  of  which  modern 
men  are  often  conscious.  It  constituted  the 
very  marrow  and  essence  of  his  mind — was 
confirmed  by  every  spell  of  education  and 
public  opinion,  whipped  by  every  dream  of 
his  imagination,  and  ratified  by  every  dictate 
of  his  conscience,  such  as  it  was.  And  if  his 
ambition  was  unbounded,  so  was  the  tide  of 
his  success  unprecedented  and  astounding, 
intoxicating  and  overwhelm.ing.  Then,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  must  look  at  the  provok- 
ing triviality  of  tlic  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
glory.  It  was  an  illness,  severe  it  is  true, 
but  so  brief  and  so  casual  as  to  involve  no 
corroding  disappointment,  and  to  suggest  no 
disgust,  but  rather  to  make  him  grasp  at  life 
with  the  eagerness  of»  a  young,  happy,  and 
ambitious  man — a  man  ambitious  and  happy 
beyond  all  usual  conditions  of  happiness  and 
ambition.  Moreover,  in  sucli  a  desperate 
Btate,  when  men  drunk  with  the  desire  to 
live  seize  at  every  straw,  and  cast  everything 
aside  which  endangers  their  last  chance,  we 
must  place  in  the  opposite  scale  the  insignifi- 
cance of  Philip  of  Acarnania,  as  Alexander 
might  have  thought  it,  in  comparison  with 
his  own  life  and  the  conquest  of  the  world — 
of  Philip,  not  a  great  general,  nor  a  great 
poet,  nor  a  great  philosopher,  but  only  a  phy- 
flieian,  and,  if  an  old  friend,  still  a  mere  de- 
pendant. Finally,  we  must  rcmcmlwr  that 
Alexander,  from  his  youth  up,  had  been 
reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  relentless  intrigue 
— intrigue  almoot  an  block  as  that  of  a  Rus- 


sian court — that  he  himself  had  been  the 
target  of  faction  and  conspiracy,  and  that  a 
man  of  such  antecedents  was,  as  it  were, 
trained  and  moulded  to  suspicion.  Never- 
theless, he  handed  the  letter  to  Philip,  and 
he  drank  the  cup. 

The  magnificence  of  the  action  speaks  to 
the  plainest  understanding.  But  when  we 
try  to  analyze  it,  and  to  discover  that  in  it 
which,  on  the  bare  mention,  touches  our 
hearts  and  elevates  our  minds,  the  tisk  is  by 
no  means  easy.  In  one  aspect  at  least,  it 
might  be  possible,  with  a  show  of  reason,  to 
accuse  Alexander  of  mere  rashness  and  frivol- 
ity. It  would  not  have  been  a  great  action 
in  any  other  man  to  sacrifice  Alexander  to  his 
physician — the  greater  to  the  less  ;  and  why, 
it  might  be  argued ,  should  that  be  the  height 
of  magnanimity,  rather  than  mere  folly,  in 
Alexander  himself,  which  in  another  man 
would  have  been  a  piece  of  brutal  stupidity? 
Would  Alexander  have  been  less  magnani- 
mous had  he  reasoned  thus :  **  I  am  of  in- 
finitely more  importance,  not  only  to  myself, 
but  to  the  world,  than  this  man  ;  and  it  would 
be  grossly  absurd  to  endanger  my  life  for  the 
sake  of  sparing  him  a  suspicion  which  is  prob- 
ably unjust,  but  which  is  not  impossibly  true. 
lie  himself  must  forgive  me,  and  must  under- 
stand how  natural  such  a  feeling  on  my  part 
is.  I  will  address  him  frankly,  as  l)ecomes  a 
man  :  *  You  have  been  to  me  a  faithful  ser- 
vant and  a  friend.  I  know  it,  and  acknowl- 
edge it  with  all  my  heart.  But  at  this  crit- 
ical moment  of  my  life,  upon  which  you 
yourself  know  as  well  as  I  do  how  much  de- 
pends, you  will  not  misinterpret  my  senti- 
ments towards  you  if  I  consult  the  dictates 
of  prudence.  The  cup  you  hold  in  your  hand 
may  have  been  jwisoned  by  the  very  man  who 
attempts  to  throw  suspicion  upon  you,  and 
who  may  be  equally  hostile  to  you  and  to 
me.  You  see  how  ready  I  am  to  make  allow- 
ances for  you  ;  I  only  ask  you  to  make  equal 
jrHowances  for  me  when  I  decline  to  drink  the 
medicine  you  have  prepared.*  "  Some  such 
address  as  this,  spoken  as  Alexander  could 
have  spoken  it,  would  have  bcemed  to  many 
minds,  and  perhaps  not  unjustly,  the  height 
of  nobility  on  the  part  of  one  who  need  only 
have  sj^)ken  the  word  to  have  the  man's  head 
chopped  off,  and  get  that  suspicion,  at  all 
events,  cleared  out  of  his  way.  Or  take 
another  supposition.  Suppose  the  cup  had 
been    poisoned,  and  Alexander    had   died. 
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Would  history  have  placed  on  record  the 
magnanimity  of  Alexander,  or  his  madness  ? 
The  action  would  in  either  case  have  been  the 
same,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  had 
he  died,  half  the  world  would  have  pro- 
nounced him  a  fool.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
death  would  have  shed  additional  lustre  on 
his  action  in  the  eyes  of  all  those  who  look 
upon  martyrdom  as  the  truest  seal  of  sincer- 
ity. But,  in  either  case,  it  was  not  an  in- 
stance in  which  success  is  any  real  test  of 
policy.  And,  indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  of 
the  essence  of  magnanimity  in  all  cases  to 
override  policy  in  the  pursuit  of  higher  ends. 
If  we  attempt  to  analyze  magnanimity,  the 
first  consideration  evidently  arises  out  of  the 
naked  meaning  of  the  word — largeness  of 
mind.  No  doubt,  too,  the  first  elementary 
notion  which  the  word  suggests  is  connected 
with  bodily  size.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  of 
the  elephant  as  being  magnanimous  than  the 
flea.  Giants,  says  Mr.  Thackeray,  are  good- 
natured  and  fond  of  beer.  True,  the  elephant 
can  be  inconceivably  petty  and  spiteful  at 
times.  And  who  can  describe  the  daring  of 
the  unblushing  flea?  But,  for  all  that,  the 
popular  notion  holds  good.  And  there  is, 
further,  the  subjective  notion  of  size  as  ap- 
plied to  the  mind  itself.  Indeed,  we  could 
make  further  distinctions,  but  they  might  be 
wearisome.  So  much,  however,  is  plain  and 
useful  to  consider,  that  from  the  physical  no- 
tion of  the  indifference  to  trifles  which  char- 
acterizes big  and  strong  men,  insensible  to 
pain,  wo  come  to  the  more  subjective  notion 
of  a  mind  raised  above  trifles  and  occupied 
with  great  things — a  mind  which  neglects  the 
blades  of  grass  at  its  feet,  which  traverses 
continents,  leaps  over  deserts,  spans  the  seas, 
and  yearns  t(jwards  the  inaccessible  stars. 
And  thus  magnanimity  is  the  reverse  of 
everything  finicking  and  small.  It  is,  in  its 
elementary  condition,  a  state  of  mind  which 
feeds  upon  large  objects,  and  is  less  conscious 
of  small  ones.  Hence  it  is  the  temper  which, 
both  by  speculation  and  experience,  wo  are 
taught  to  attribute  to  all  the  governing  classes 
of  mankind — to  conquerors  and  statesmen  and 
generals,  even  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  and,  by 
analogy,  to  all  those  whose  pursuits  incline 
them  to  consider  things  in  their  more  general 
aspects,  such  as  great  poets,  great  philoso- 
phers, great  judges.  And  thus  it  is  that,  by 
degrees,  the  purely  physical  idea  of  magni- 
tude is  extended  to  moral  subjectB.    From 


the  admiration  of  great  things  to  the  con- 
tempt of  small,  there  is  but  a  step.  And 
from  one  thing  to  another  we  pass  to  the  con- 
tempt of  death  as  unworthy  to  overawe  a 
great  mind,  and  so  to  the  contempt  of  one's 
own  life,  which  comes  to  seem,  as  it  were,  an 
accident,  external  to  a  man's  own  true  self, 
his  name  and  fame,  his  honor  and  reputation, 
his  truth,  loyalty,  friendship,  and  that  beauty 
of  character  which  is  as  dear  to  the  civilized 
man  as  his  tattooing  is  to  the  savage.  Henue 
the  lines  of  the  Latin  poet : — 

'*  Sammum  erode  nefas  animam  prseferre  pudori, 
£t  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  caosas." 

To  treat  life  not  as  its  own  end,  but  as  a  means 
towards  higher  ends,  is  in  fact  the  climax  of 
human  magnanimity,  and  the  example  given 
by  Alexander  rivets  the  attention  because  it 
sets  this  cardinal  quality  of  magnanimity  mosi 
nakedly  before  us.  Philip  of  Acamania  was 
perhaps  his  oldest  friend  and  most  tried  at- 
tendant. To  have  doubted  or  sacrificed  him 
would  have  been  to  have  sacrificed  everything 
worth  living  for  in  this  life.  Alexander  killed 
Clytus,  indeed,  in  an  access  of  rage,  because 
Clytus  denied  that  his  actions  were  those  of  a 
god.  But  for  whom  besides  himself  shoula 
he  care  whether  or  not  his  actions  were  those 
of  a  god,  save  for  those,  as  Philip  of  Acar- 
nania,  whom  he  so  valued  and  who  so  valued 
him  ?  It  was  as  if  he  had  said,  *'  Life  is  the 
highest  good,  but  I  will  not  even  have  life  if 
it  is  not  such  a  life  as  I  choose — a  life  free 
from  taint  or  suspicion,  and  according  to  my 
own  ideal." 

The  contempt  for  our  life  in  comparison 
with  our  ideal  of  what  life  should  be,  is  thus, 
perhaps,  the  ultimate  and  most  comprehen- 
sive definition  of  magnanimity.  The  con- 
tempt for  personal  comfort  in  comparison 
with  the  satisfaction  of  a  thousand  small 
claims  of  a  higher  kind  is  only  a  corollary  of 
the  main  principle.  For  magnanimity  con- 
sists in  preferring  the  greater  to  the  less,  and 
there  is  always  some  point  at  which  we  reach 
the  culminating  price  of  life  itself.  This  is 
the  foundation  of  Christian  magnanimity,  the 
magnanimity  of  self-abnegation — that  mag- 
nanimity which  enters  into  countless  forms 
of  Christian  conduct  and  politeness,  no  small 
part  of  which  might  fairly  be  described  as  a 
scries  of  miniature  martyrdoms,  which  grad- 
ually cease  to  be  felt  as  such,  but  without 
which  no  man  in  the  present  day  can  claim 
to  realise  in  any  degree  the  prevaling  ideal 
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of  true  refinement,  courtesy,  and  high-breed- 
ing. No  doubti,  too,  the  magnanimity  of 
chivalry  in  olden  times  contributed  to  endear 
80  many  minute  observances  to  minds  other- 
\ri5e  so  busy  and  so  masculine.  And  in  the 
present  day,  when  the  general  operation  of 
moral  qualities  is  of  more  importance  than 
their  occasionally  heroic  aspects,  everything 
which  helps  to  counteract  the  intense  and 
microscopic  tendency  of  our  social  life  and 
the  subdivision  of  social  interests  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  blessing.  There  is  the  magna- 
nimity of  temper — a  generosity  of  emotion 
which  overleaps  trifles  ;  and  ther«  is  the  mag- 
nanimity of  wisdom,  or  of  an  enlarged  expe- 
rience, neither  soured  by  too  much  misfortune 
nor  spoiled  by  too  much  prosperity.  There 
is  the  magnanimity  of  pride — a  loftiness  of 
eelf-estcem  that  cannot  condescend  from  the 
dignity  of  its  own  pedestal  to  dip  its  feet  in 
the  common  mud  of  little  men.  There  is  the 
magnanimity  of  intellect,  in  those  who,  per- 
haps without  much  moral  magnanimity,  are 
60  trained  by  their  pursuits  to  generalization 
— that  is,  to  consider  things  in  their  most 
general  aspects — that  they  lose  the  sense  of 
petty  interests.  Yet  such  men,  who  smile 
over  the  quarrels  of  governments  and  kings, 
will  perhaps  squabble  frantically  over  a  fossil 
bone.  iVnd,  indeed,  though  intellectual  pur- 
suits have  an  unquestionable  tendency  to  ele* 
vate  the  mind,  their  effect  is  not  universal. 
If  some  of  the  most  intellectual  men  have 
been  among  the  noblest,  many  have  been 
among  the  meanest  of  mankind. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  magnanimity,  al- 
thougli  the  most  beautiful  and  glorious  of  all 
the  qualities  to  which  a  human  l)eing  can 
aspire,  id  not  that  which  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion irf  most  calculated  to  encourage.  Our 
interestts  are  too  minute  and  subdivided,  our 
life  too  feserish  and  rapid.  The  tii*s  which 
bind  us  to  one  another  and  to  society  are  too 
infinite  innumber  and  tooliliputian  in  dimen- 
sion. Petty  and  peddling  pursuits  and  ac- 
complibhments,  minute  training,  the  increase 
of  education  by  the  spoon,  a  state  of  petty 
dependence  due  to  the  infinitesimal  network 
of  mutual  claims  and  responsibilities — all 
tend  to  dwarf  any  natural  tendency  to  mag- 
nanimity. The  modern  man  learns  from  his 
youth  up,  fur  the  most  part,  to  tread  deli- 
cately among  our  modem  china.  lie  learns 
to  stoop  and  quibble  aifd  manccuvre.  He 
■bofllcs,  sneers,  and  backbites.    He  picks  his 
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steps,  and  bows  to  one  side  and  to  the  other. 
He  likes  what  is  pretty  and  smooth  and 
subtle.     He  is  bored  by  what  is  large  and 
solid  and  noble.     He  is  fond  of  tinsel,  and  die* 
likes  plain  gold.     His  favorite  expression  is 
**  nice.'*     We  are  very  far  indeed  from  un- 
dervaluing the  blessings  of  a  more  diffused 
education,  and  of  the  increase  of  that  which 
is  called,  though  much  of  it  is  falsely  called, 
i*efinement  and  civilization.     But  every  ad- 
vantage has  its  disadvantages,  and  we  only 
attempt  to  point  them  out.     And  though  we 
should  not  be  prepared  to  recommend  the  ex- 
ample of  the  gallant  and  impulsive  old  noble- 
man who,  after  a  lifetime  spent  in  all  the 
great  wars  of  the  past  generation,  declared 
that  none  of  his  children  should  learn  to  do 
more  than  read  and  sign  their  names,  we  can 
fully  enter  into  the  sharp  contempt  with 
which  a  man  who  had  seen  life  in  all  its 
aspects  of  grandeur,  heroism,  and  devotion 
would  look  upon  much  that    he  observed 
around  him  in  the  rising  generation.     After 
all,  the  aim  of  education  is  to  make  men  and 
women.     If  the  end  of  civilization  really  were 
to  make  pedantic  simpletons  of  women,  and 
babies  and  fops  of  men,  some  of  us  would 
prefer  to  retrace  our  steps  towards  so-called 
barbarism,  as  being,  in  fact,  the  higher  state 
of  things.     But  then  there  is  also  the  affecta- 
tion of  magnanimity — the  affectation  of  the 
frog  trying  to  swell  itself  out  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  bull.    It  is  inconceivable  how 
the  ramifications  of  false  magnanimity  extend 
throughout  society,  and  under  what  infinite 
aspects  it  displays  itself,  from  the  affectation 
of  wearing  no  crinoline  to  the  affectation  of 
wearing  it  bigger  than  any  other  woman. 
There  is  the  affectation  of  being  superior  to 
trifles,  with   which   dishonest  men  conceal 
their  ignorance  under  pretence  of  laughing 
at  ))otany  and  beetles.     The  part  of  true  mag- 
nanimity here  is  not  to  pooh-pooh  the  subject, 
but  to  recognize  its  importance,  and  survey 
one's  own  ignorance  with  perfect  ease,  with- 
out flutter  or  dismay.     Those  who  do  this 
are  ever  superior  to  their  ignorance.     There 
is  just  as  much  little-mindedness  in  the  indus- 
try with  which  some  people  drag  the  atten- 
tion of  their  neighbors  to  their  own  defects, 
as  there  is  in  the  hot  and  cowardly  haste  of 
others  in  covering  up  the  minutest  short- 
coming.    True  magnanimity  is  too  great  to 
be  much  concerned  to  do  either. 
Aristotle  Las  said  that  all  groat  men  are 
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melancholy,  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the 
part  wliich  melancholy  plays  as  an  almost 
inseparable  feature  of  magnanimity.  The 
ancients,  when  they  ascribed  a  slow  gait  and 
the  absence  of  eagerness  to  men  of  great 
minds,  touched,  unconsciously  perhaps,  upon 
this  side  of  magnanimity.  Zeal  may,  indeed, 
at  certain  critical  moments,  be  essential  to 
greatncps  of  mind,  but  as  a  Vule  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  a  large  mind  to  bo  impressed  with 
the  comparative  triviality  of  things  rather 
than  with  their  overwhelming  importance. 
Hence  we  come  upon  the  true  explanation  of 
the  notorious  fact  that  zealots  of  all  denomi- 
nations are,  invariably  and  without  exception, 
men  of  little  minds.  It  is  true  that  zealots 
often  do  great  things,  and  bring  down  men 
infinitely  their  superiors,  just  as  some  vermin 
will  fasten  undaunted  on  the  neck  of  the 
eagle,  and,  wingless  themselves,  bring  the 
imperial  bird  down  from  the  skies.  But  the 
secret  of  their  audacity  is  the  blindness  and 
contraction,  not  the  largeness,  of  their  vision. 
The  melancholy  and  the  magnanimity  of 
Hamlet  go  hand  in  hand,  and  a  zealot  is  in- 
capable  of  either.  And  largeness  of  vision 
is  inseparable  from  a  special  melancholy,  due 
not  to  the  peevishness  and  grumbling  of  dis- 
content, but  partly  to  a  truer  estimate  of 
things,  and  partly  to  the  perception  of  the 
infinitesimally  small  weight  of  the  greatest 
man  in  the  general  scale  of  the  universe.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  also  that,  as  a  rule, 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey — that  is  to  say,  ani- 
mals accustomed  to  look  down  upon  a  portion 
of  the  world  from  a  higher  point  of  view — 
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arc  usually,  except  at  particular  moments  of 
extraordinary  activity,  melancholy,  and  of  a 
brooding  disposition.  The  sparrows  that  are 
forever  chirping,  the  rabbits  that  arc  forever 
bopping  about,  the  doves  that  are  forever 
cooing,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  more 
mobile  part  of  creation,  are  illustrations  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  same  great  principle 
which  Aristotle  expressed  in  reference  to  man- 
kind when  he  said  that  great  men  are  melan- 
choly. It  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that 
peevish  and  melancholy  people  are  therefore 
great.  Peevishness  and  melancholy  are,  un- 
luckily, as  eommon  as  true  magnanimity  is 
rare.  Still,  in  spite  of  this,  it  remains  trae 
that  a  certain  sadness  and  melancholy,  far 
removed,  indeed,  from  the  affectation  of  it, 
are  the  almost  invariable  concomitants  of  the 
greatest  of  human  qualities.  But  if  this  be 
considered  a  drawback,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  indefinable  charm,  the  magnetic  influence 
of  true  magnanimity?  Magnanimity  lends 
a  mellowness,  an  ease,  a  grace,  a  boundless 
sense  of  liberty  to  human  intercourse,  whi(^ 
arc  its  highest  and  rarest  fruits.  Magnanim- 
ity heightens  all  enjoyments,  smooths  all  as- 
perities, exaggerates  nothing,  knows  no  re- 
venge, nor  selfishness,  nor  egotism,  nor 
pettiness,  nor  spite — is  not  a  time-server,  nor 
a  tuft-hunter,  nor  a  fortune-hunter.  The 
pleasures  of  vanity  may  grow  cold,  and  even 
those  of  sober  and  well-gotten  fame  may  grow 
pale  ;  but  magnanimity  never  palls,  for  it  de- 
pends upon  itself,  and  is  the  halo  of  its  own 
existence. 


"In  tite  Twinkltng  of  an  Eye." — One  mo- 
ment, the  Hick-room,  the  scaffold,  the  stake  ;  the 
next,  the  piradisiacU  glory.  One  moment,  the 
sob  of  p  irting  Hnn;uish  ;  the  next,  the  great  deep 
swell  of  the  tiugcU'  song.  Never  think,  reader, 
that  tlic  de.ir  oiiw  you  have  seen  die  had  far  to 
po  to  moot  Ct()\  after  they  parted  from  you. 
Never  think,  pironts,  who  have  pccn  your  chil- 
dren die,  that  after  they  left  you  they  had  to 
tniverso  a  •ink,  solitary  way,  along  which  you 
>7oulil  have  like  I,  if  it  had  been  possible,  to  lead 
them  by  the  han<l,  and  bear  them  company  till 
they  ciuie  into  the  presence  of  God.  You  did  so 
if  you  stool  by  thorn  till  the  last  breath  was 
drawn.  You'd  id  bear  them  company  into  God*8 
very  presence  if  you  only  stayed  beside  them  till 
they  died.    The  moment  they  left  yoa  thcgr  were 


with  him.  The  slight  pressure  of  the  cold  fin- 
gers lingered  with  you  yet,  but  the  little  child 
was  with  his  Saviour. — Recreations  of  a  Court" 
try  Parson. 


"  The  Bible,  we  all  know,  is  not  a  •  logical  * 
book  merely.  It  has  the  richness  and  redun- 
dancy of  Oriental  fancy.  Nor  is  it  a  day-book, 
to  be  treated  dryly.  It  is  all  wet  through  and 
through  with  the  dew  of  the  Spirit  From  a 
certain  point  of  view  and  under  a  certain  light 
its  dewdrops  begin  to  flash  and  sparkle « as  it 
were.  There  is  a  rainbow-like  effulgence  of 
celestial  things.  Nor  is  this  a  fickle,  uncertain, 
inharmonious  splendor.  The  same  light  flashes 
from  Genesis  to  Bevelatk>n." — Mohan. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
SURE  TO  WIN. 

CHAPTER    I. 

You  \Ti8h  to  hear  the  old  man^s  story,  my 
dear,  and  how  your  mother  and  1  first  made 
acquaintincc?  Well,  if  it  will  give  you  pleas- 
ure, so  he  it.  Tlie  circumstances  are  still 
fresh  in  my  memory  ;  but  if  I  trip,  there  sits 
the  other  partner  in  the  firm — God  bless  her 
comely  face  ! — ready  to  amend  the  record. 

Just  thirty  years  ago,  last  Hilary  term. 
Colonel  Jo8iah  Stark,  lI.E.I.C.S.,  C.B.,  ex- 
commander  of  that  famous  regiment  the  Bog- 
glywollah  Fcncibles,  returned  home  from  In- 
dia. Age  pcventeen,  he  sailed  away,  with  a 
smiling,  ruddy  countenance  and  a  gleeful 
heart;  age  sixty-seven,  he  came  back,  with 
a  sallow,  wur-wurn  visage  and  a  diseased  liver. 
Truth  compels  mo  to  admit  that  the  colonel 
was  ncitlier  prepossessing  in  appearance  nor 
amiable  in  eha meter.  Tall,  broad-shouldered, 
and  grim,  with  large,  irregular  features,  and 
iron-gray  hair  bristling  like  bayonets,  he  did 
not  strike  you,  even  at  first  sight,  as  a  man 
likely  to  d«)  a  kind  action ;  you  felt  instinc- 
tively that  ho  would  have  looked  upon  it  as 
weaknet^s.  Woe  betide  the  beggar  who  asked 
of  him  an  alms  !  if  a  man,  the  colonel  growled 
out  a  stern  inquiry  why  a  sturdy  fellow  like 
the  applicant  wasn't  at  work,  or  serving  the 
king,  and  oininounly  twirled  his  cane ;  if  a 
woman  prayed  assintance  and  bread  for  starv- 
ing balK'y,  be  held  her  in  conversation  until  a 
policeman  paniJcd,  and  then  gave  her  in  charge 
for  vagrancy. 

During  his  residence  in  India,  Colonel  Stark 
had  shaken  tlie  pagoda-tree  to  some  purpose. 
Yellow  H!)vereiguH,  bright  and  glittering  with 
the  effigi<'H  uf  tlie  first  gentleman  in  Europe ; 
or  pleasant,  cnf-p  papyri,  l)earing  the  signa- 
ture of  <»nc  Mr.  Abraluim  Ncwlnnd,  were  the 
fruit  he  had  i;at!MTcd.  When  the  colonel  con- 
sidered he  had  auiassed,  not  enough, — no  sen- 
sible man  ever  il.»cs, — but  at  any  rate  sufficient 
to  live  up;)n  i;i  coin  fort  for  the  rest  of  his  days, 
ho  turned  hh  t'loiig'its  towards  home.  One 
crowning  plinH.ire  l:e  reserved  to  be  still  en- 
joyed, and  t'\;<  c  )U^i.-tcd  in  setting  up  as  the 
great  man  of  t'.c  nuigliborhood  into  which  he 
bad  been  b.»ni. 

So  Cohinel  Josiah  Stark  retired  from  the 
service,  and  ^cturn(^d  to  England,  bringing 
with  hiui,  as  apiHiidages  of  his  state — itcm^ 
one  shivering  Ilindu  servant  called  Jobtee 
Loll,  attired  in  white  garments,  with  a  tur^ 
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ban  like  unto  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  ;  i/cm, 
one  large  and  heavy  bamboo,  brass-tipped, 
many-knotted,  with  whoso  weight  and  calli- 
bre  Jobtee  Lall  was  painfully  familiar ;  and 
iteniy  one  red-eyed,  handsome  white  cockatoo, 
reported  well  versed  in  oriental  slang. 

Finding,  upon  his  return  to  Biiyfield,  a 
pleasant  country  residence  called  the  Ferns, 
about  two  miles  from  the  town,  the  colonel 
hired  the  place,  furnished  it  with  the  luxu- 
ries long  residence  in  the  east  had  rendered 
necessaries,  and  installed  iiimsclf  and  his 
household  in  this  new  abode.  Then  came  a 
difficulty. 

The  colonel,  after  realizing  his  property  in 
India,  and  laying  out  the  plan  of  campaign 
for  his  future  life,  had  overlooked  the  fact, 
that  he  must  have  somebody  to  superintend 
his  household.  A  week's  residence  at  the 
Ferns  awakened  him  to  the  necessity.  Why 
did  he  not  engage  a  housekeeper?  you  will 
say.  The  idea  did  just  flit  across  his  mind,  I 
admit,  and  with  a  lordly  air  he  looked  down 
the  columns  of  the  Times  for  the  article  ho 
required.  As  he  read,  a  vision  uprose  before 
him  of  an  elderly  female  in  black,  with  a 
sharp  nose  and  a  vinegar  aspect,  who  cast  in 
her  employer's  teeth,  when  rebuked,  the  rec- 
ollection of  the  dear  departed. 

**  Never,  no,  never  in  all  the  years  as  we 
was  married,"  the  colonel  seemed  to  hear  his 
housekeeper  wail,  **  did  my  Mr.  Kenspeckle 
find  fault  with  his  victuals.  Never  would  he 
have  allowed  anybody  to  say  an  'arsh  word  to 
his  Ilara^iella.  But  alas  !  the  dear  saint  has 
long  )xH?n  a  hangol  in  Vaven,  and  bis  poor 
lone  widder  must  suffer  in  peace." 

To  which  the  colonel  caught  himself  reply- 
ing :  **  D n  it,  ma'am,  and   I  wish  you 

did  !" 

Or,  yet  worse,  he  might  engage  a  house- 
keeper with  matrimonial  views  ;  and  the  col- 
onel shuddered  when  ho  thought  of  what  a 
terrible  catastrophe  this  would  be.  He  was 
rich,  single,  and  elderly — not  old :  I  should 
think  not,  indeed.  What  if  the  limit  of  man's 
years  were  placed  at  threescore  and  ten,  and 
he  only  wanted  three  years  to  complete  that 
period  ;  age  after  all,  is  only  comparative, 
and  sliould  l)e  reckoned  by  vigor  and  strength 
of  constitution. 

'*  There's  many  a  youngster  at  five  and 
twenty  not  half  what  I  am  at  sixty-seven," 
quoth  the  colonel,  grimly,  as  be  tossed  aloft 
bis  brawny  arms.     **  I  should  be  a  devil  of  a 
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catch  for  some  designing  jade ,  I  shoald .  No  ; 
that  would  be  worst  of  all." 

In  short,  the  chances  of  comfort  in  engag- 
ing a  housekeeper  were  terribly  hazardous  and 
dead  against  the  colonel.  Whether  he  was 
wept  at  or  married,  the  result  would  be 
equally  fatal  to  happiness. 

**  And  what  can  I  do  with  a  woman  that 
don't  suit  mc?''  pondered  Colonel  Stark. 
"  Not  what  I  should  if  we  were  in  India. 
There  I  should  have  a  khansamaun  to  look 
after  the  house  ;  and  if  he  didn't  do  his  duty, 
he'd  be  triced  up  at  the  halberds,  and  the 
drummer  be  laying  on  fifty  before  the  nigger 
could  squeak  Jack  Robinson.  But  what  are 
you  to  do  with  a  woman?" 

And  the  colonel  groaned  again  in  utter  per- 
plexity of  spirit.  Suddenly,  a  bright  idea 
flashed  across  him — his  daughter  Lctty ! 
Why  she  was  the  very  thing ;  open  to  none  of 
the  objections  that  had  troubled  him,  his  own 
child,  who  would  naturally  look  after  her  old 
father's  comfort — here  the  colonel  grew  pa- 
thetic—  and  smooth  the  passage  of  the  few 
remaining  years  he  yet  might  have  to  live. 
Besides,  there  was  economy  in  this  arrange- 
ment. For  eight  or  ten  years  he  had  been 
investing  capifcil  in  his  daughter's  education  ; 
she  should  now  repay  the  outlay  with  inter- 
est by  her  affection  and  care.  So  Letty  Stark, 
aged  seventeen,  was  brought  home  from  school 
to  superintend  her  father's  household. 

There  was  one  peculiar  feature  in  Colonel 
Stark's  character  which  rendered  him  a  very 
difficult  man  to  agree  with — this  was  mis- 
trust. The  author  of  his  own  fortunes,  com- 
pelled from  early  youth  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  upon  his  interests  and  expenditure,  the 
habit  had  increased  with  age  to  universal  sus- 
picion. He  may  have  had  cause.  A  long  ex- 
perience of  men  in  an  arduous  profession  has 
taught  me  that  the  majority  will  swindle  you 
if  they  can.  I  don't  mean  to  say  there  are 
not  exceptions,  but  there  being  such  only 
proves  the  correctness  of  the  rule.  Never  give 
any  one  an  opportunity  to  get  the  advantage 
of  you,  and  you  will  be  spared  many  vexa- 
tions and  much  loss.  This  is  my  candid  opin- 
ion as  a  professional  man.  I  should  charge  a 
stranger  six-and-cightpencc  for  the  advice ; 
but  I  give  it  you,  reader,  for  nothing. 

Still,  there  are  limits  to  all  things.  Col- 
onel Stark  stepped  over  the  limits,  and  dis- 
trusted everybody  without  distinction,  liis 
caaeelcfis  jealousy  poisoned  his  wife*0  exist- 


ence. Meanings  and  intentions  of  which  the 
poor  lady  was  entirely  iitnocent  were  attrib- 
uted to  all  her  words  and  actions,  until,  she 
being  of  frail  and  nervously  suseeptihie  or- 
ganization, the  colonel  positively  worried  and 
suspected  her  into  the  grave.  Nor  did  be 
entertain  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  ber 
daiughter  or  of  the  sex  in  general.  ^ 

**  Cats,  sir,"  he  would  designate  those  de- 
lightful creatures  —  "cats,  nothing  more. 
Always  trying  to  dip  their  whiskers  in  for^ 
bidden  cream,  and  purring  meekly  about  you, 
to  make  you  believe  'em  honest." 

Coupled  with  universal  distrust,  the  col- 
onel entertained  another  unpleasant  persua- 
sion— this  was,  that  all  the  world  had  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  to  hoodwink — or,  as 
he  expressed  it,  to  **  do  " — him  upon  every 
possible  occasion,  which  naturally  begat  a 
strong  determination  upon  his  part  never  to 
be  done.  Successful  evasion  of  various  art- 
ful snares  had  produced  its  necessary  conse- 
quence, an  overweening  trust  in  his  own 
sagacity  and  clearness  of  sight ;  so  that  I 
verily  believe  there  did  not  march  up  and 
down  upon  the  earth's  surface  a  more  self- 
confident  and  conceited  individual  than  he. 

Now,  at  the  time  Lctty  Stark  came  to  live 
at  the  Ferns,  I,  Caleb  Stutcly,  was  articled 
to  my  Uncle  Fen  ill,  a  solicitor  in  large  prac- 
tice at  Bayfield,  and  the  professional  adviser 
of  many  of  the  county  i'umiiic^  round  the  ^ 
town.  Uc  had  acted  as  the  coloners  agent  ^ 
for  years.  To  his  care  Lctty  had  been  con- 
signed upon  her  mother's  death  in  India;  by 
him  she  had  been  placed  at  the  same  school 
with  my  sister  Grace,  now  in  Dmdon,  mar- 
ried ;  in  his  house  the  girls  had  always  spent 
their  holidays;  and  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  all  this  was,  that  though  Ix)th  of 
us  were  children  in  the  eyes  of  our  sagacious 
elders,  Letty  Stark  and  I  were  very  old  and 
intimate  friends  indeed. 

At  what  precise  period  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Lctty  I  first  began  to— to— -well, 
to  feel  a  tcndre  towards  her,  at  this  distance 
of  time  I  am  quite  unable  to  say ;  I  only 
know  that,  when  the  sentiment  did  manifest 
itself,  its  growth  was  marvellous.  Like 
Jack's  beanstalk,  it  sprang  up  in  a  night. 
The  first  symptoms  were,  an  unusual  diffi- 
dence, a  strange  embarrassment  in  Letty's 
presence,  exaggerated  by  a  painful  sense  of 
personal  deficiency.  Up  to  that  hoar,  I  had 
thought  I  was  zather  a  good-looking  fellow 
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than  otherwise ;  thenceforth,  I  believed  my- 
self hideous ;  I  depreciated  my  teeth,  I  ab- 
horred my  budding  whiskers,  I  considered  my 
figure  anything  but  fine.  Of  a  night,  I  es- 
tablished myself  before  the  looking-glass  in 
aiy  bedroom,  with  a  candle  on  each  side  the 
mirror,  and  fell  to  abusing  my  perfections 
seriatim. 

"Call  this  coarse,  ropy  fibre  hair!"  I 
would  exclaim,  holding  up  my  hyacinthine 
locks — which,  by  the  way,  must  be  surely 
blue.  **  Ah  !  look  at  Letty's,  curling  Around 
her  delicate  head  like  the  tendrils  about  a 
sweet  young  vine.  That  a  complexion,  that 
mottled,  sunburnt  skin !  Not  for  a  second 
to  be  likened  to  my  Letty's  lovely  red  and 
white,  blending  so  exquisitely  that  you  can- 
not note  tlie  line  where  lily  blushes  into  rose. 
And  1  to  aspire  to  such  perfection !  I  wonder 
at,  and  hate  myself  for  the  presumption." 

I  made  a  great  fool  of  myself,  my  dear, 
but  I  had  taken  the  fever  badly,  and  went 
regularly  through  all  the  stages  of  the  disor- 
der. However,  in  spite  of  my  conviction  of 
Letty's  infinite  superiority,  1  did  somehow 
one  day  mutiter  courage  to  enter  my  suit. 
Perhaps  my  pleading  was  too  eloquent  to  be 
resisted  ;  perhaps  the  judge  was  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  mc ;  anyhow,  the  summing- 
up  was  entirely  in  my  favor,  and,  to  my  ex- 
treme delight,  the  verdict  also.  Therewith, 
one  step  in  advance  was  certainly  made,  yet 
not  the  most  important  one.  It  was  all  very 
well,  and  gi-atilying  enough  to  the  parties 
especially  concerned,  for  Caleb  Stutely,  bach- 
elor, and  Iy(>titia  Stark,  spinster,  both  of  the 
parish  of  I>uy field,  to  exchange  vows  of  eter- 
nal constancy  and  plight  each  other  their 
troth,  as  tlie^  two  rabh  young  persons  did 
upon  various  notable  occa8i(jns ;  but  they 
were  not,  aftiT  all,  the  chief  parties  to  be 
consulted.  What  would  the  colonel  say, 
when  he  came  to  hear  of  the  matter?  Ah  ! 
what  did  he  wiy?  Even  after  the  lapse  of 
thirty  years,  I  still  sliudder  at  the  remem- 
brance. The  event  happened  at  a  party 
given  by  my  Uncle  Fcrril  at  his  house  in 
Bayfield,  lluntin;;  a^n^ut  with  his  custom- 
ary suspicion,  Colonel  Stark  observed  that 
his  daughter  and  I  were  absent  from  the 
room ;  he  instantly  proceeded  in  search  of 
UB.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  Lctty  and,  I 
having  just  finished  a  quadrille,  were  at  that 
moment  resting  upon  a  seat  in  the  adjoining 
cooaenatory,  my  arm  entwined  about  my 


charmer's  slender  waist,  my  lips  in  the  act 
of  imprinting  a  valute  upon  her  tender  cheek. 
When  I  subsequently  raised  my  eyes,  they 
encountered  the  wrathful  orbs  of  the  colonel, 
glaring  through  the  blossoms  of  a  passion- 
flower. Medusa *s  head  could  not  have  turned 
Perseus,  if  he  had  only  happened  to  see  it, 
into  more  sudden  stone.  Colonel  Stark  burst 
in  upon  us  like  a  tornado. 

**  Come  along,  come  along,  you  —  you 
jade !  "  he  shouted,  hauling  my  poor  girl  by 
the  wrist  into  the  midst  of  the  astonished 
dancers.  **  I'll  put  a  stop"  to  this.  Well 
have  no  more  billing  and  cooing  behind  the 
old  man*8  back,  I  promise  you.  Be  off  this 
instant ;  toss  on  your  things,  and  order  the 
carriage!  And  as  for  you,  young  Parch- 
ment," continued  the  colonel,  turning  to  me, 
and  thrusting  his  bony  fist  like  a  smelling- 
bottle  close  under  my  nose,  **  damme,  sir, 
I've  a  great  mind  to  break  every  blank  bone 
in  your  blank,  rascally,  pettifogging  car- 
cass." 

The  commotion  occasioned  by  this  proceed- 
ing may  be  easily  imagined.  Letty  rushed 
with  crimsoned  countenance  to  the  door,  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  the  younger  ladies,  who 
were  indignant  at  the  colonel's  coarse  vio- 
lence, and  stood  by  their  order.  The  more 
severely  virtuous  and  moral  —  wall-flowers 
these  mostly,  by  the  way — drew  themselves 
up  with  an  air  of  conscious  rectitude,  and 
frowned  reproof  upon  the  culprits.  Fur  my 
part,  I  was  furious.  I  recollect  making  a 
rush  at  the  colonel,  with  some  vague  inten- 
tion of  choking  him  summarily  upon  the 
spot,  but  was  promptly  collared  and  held  off 
by  my  Uncle  Ferrill.  Others  tlirew  them- 
selves between  us,  and  edged  me  into  a  cor- 
ner, while  the  colonel  was  half  persuaded, 
half  hustled  from  the  room.  In  five  minutes 
more,  I  heard  the  carriage  which  contained 
my  Letty  drive  away. 

This  untoward  accident  broke  up  the  party ; 
gentility  both  dreads  and  loves  nothing  so 
much  as  a  scene,  and  here  had  been  a  scene 
with  a  vengeance.  One  by  one  our  guests 
pleaded  fatigue,  or  alleged  other  pretexts  for 
what  was  in  reality  desire  to  get  away  and 
talk  over  what  had  taken  place ;  and  in  a 
short  time  my  Uncle  Ferril  and  I  were  left 
alone. 

*•  Well,  Nephew  Caleb?"  said  my  uncle, 
calmly,  raising  his  eyebrows  into  notes  of 
interrogation,  when  the  last  visitor  had  quit- 
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ted  the  House.  **  This  is  a  pretty  business, 
traly.  Don't  yoa  feel  ashamed  of  yourself, 
Bir?" 

•*  Not  a  bit,"  I  answered,  stoutly.  **  There's 
DO  shamo  in  liking  a  charming  girl  like  Let- 
tyy  1  should  hope,  uncle.  The  only  shame 
in  the  matter  belongs  to  her  brute  of  a  fa- 
ther, who  called  me  a  pettifogger  too — con- 
found him  !  If  you  hadn't  stopped  me,  un- 
cle, Id  hiivc  had  an  apology  out  of  the  old 
tyrant,  or  I'd  have  known  the  reason  why !  " 

**  Pish  !  "  replied  Uncle  Ferril,  leisurely 
taking  snuff.     **  You  speak  like  a  very  young 
man,  nephew.     If  you  really  felt  offended  at 
a  hasty  expression,  the  law  affords  the  rem- 
edy.    Colonel  Stark  is  a  man  of  substance, 
and  the  epithet  is  no  doubt  actionable.     See 
Skinnum  v.  Jagg,  Q.  B.  Rep.  44,  where,  de- 
fendant telling  plaintiff  he  was  no  gentleman, 
plaintiff  obtained  a  verdict  upon  the  ground 
of  being  entitled  by  act  of  parliament  to 
write  hiniRclf  Ejsquire.      Again,  Diachylon 
V.  The  OBlatheriim,  M.  P.,  C.  PI.  xvi.  9G, 
16  even  more  in  point.     In  this  case,  an  Irish 
defendant  refused  to  defray  plaintiff's  charges 
for  plastering  a  broken   head.     Defendant, 
who  had  been  bred  to  the  bar,  conducted  his 
defence  in    person,  and  becoming  excited, 
pleaded  tliat  plaintiff  was  only  *  a  low  thief 
of  an  apothecary,'  not  a  duly  qualified  prac- 
titioner ;  but  Bluck,  C.B.,  quoted  high  au- 
thority to  sliow  that  the  objection  was  shabby, 
and  could  not  stand.    Same  plaintiff  then 
brought  a  second  action,  arising  out  of  the 
former,  against  same  defendant,  for  the  lihcl 
uttered  in  open  court.     Defendant  pleaded 
license  of  council  as  a  justification  ;  but  a 
;:srdict  was  recorded  against  him.     lie  ap- 
pealed, and  carried  the  case  before  all  the  tri- 
Wnals,  until  it  reached  the  Ilouse  of  Lords, 
where   judgment    was  finally  delivered    in 
original   pUiintiff's  favor — Bruffiim,  at  that 
time   cLaucellor,   opining    defendant   would 
have  hud  a  better  plea  if  he  had  alleged  irre- 
spoii8il»ility  from  imperfect  cure  ;  as  it  was 
evident  upi)ii  the  merits,  that  all  (if  any  of) 
the  brains  ovj^inally  knocked  out  could  not 
have  Ikmm  replaced.     A  full  report  of  these 
intcrcHting  nnd  impo.'^ant  proceedings^  will  be 
found   in   Patter  anQ    Clatters   Remarkable 
Cases,  t.  87.     But  wit.\  respect  to  Colonel 
Stark,  I  leave  you  to  judge  how  far  an  action 
against  the  flithcr  would  advance  your  suit 
with  the  daughter." 

I  should  have  brought  a  YeQT  different 
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kind  of  action  to  that  you  bint  at,  to  bear 
upon  the  colonel,  uncle,"  I  retorted,  bitterly. 
*'  I  pass  over  the  personal  insult,  however ;  I 
can  treat  that  with  disdaiji ;  but  the  cruel 
annoyance  to  which  he  has  subjected  Letty  is 
quite  another  matter,  and  for  that  I  shall  cer- 
tainly call  him  to  account." 

And  I  paced  up  and  down  the  drawing 
room  in  great  exasperation. 

My  uncle  was  a  bit  of  a  philosopher  in  his 
way.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and 
watched  me  for  a  minute  or  two  with  some 
amusement. 

**  It's  curious,"  he  said  presently,  **  to  ob- 
serve how  completely  passion  blinds  even 
tolerably  sensible  persons  to  positive  fact. 
Here  have  you,  by  an  ill-timed  display 
of  attachment  to  Lotty  Stark,  provoked  her 
father  to  exercise  his  legal  authority  aa  a 
parent  over  that  infant,  and  you  now  feel  im- 
mensely indignant  at  the  consequences  of 
your  own  act, — have  the  goodness  to  pick  up 
the  chair  you  have  just  kicked  over,  if  you 
please.  The  set  is  valuable.  Thank  you. 
You  feel  indignant,  I  repeat  and  threaten 
Colonel  Stark  with  personal  violence — most 
reprehensible  and  unprofessional,  I  must  say 
— because  he  rightfully  rebukes  liia  daught^ 
for  impropriety  of  conduct.  Love,  Caleb, 
appears  strangely  at  variance  with  logic  in 
your  mind.  May  I  trouble  you  to  replace  the 
coal-scuttle?" 

"  Then  you  actually  mean  to  defend  the 
man's  brutality,  uncle?"  I  demanded  in 
greater  anger  than  ever.  My  uncle  had  a 
most  annoying  way  of  putting  things,  whioh 
made  him  seem  generally  in  the  right. 

"No,  Caleb;  there  you  mintake.  Year 
usually  clear  mind  is  not  apparently  at  this 
moment  able  to  perceive  tlie  true  gist  of 
my  argument.  I  do  not  cxcuk)  tltc  manner 
in  whicli  Colonel  Stark  thought  proper  to 
exert  his  authority ;  I  only  ii8H,Mt  his  un- 
doubted right,  and  your  conbequeni  iinreasGo- 
ableness  ;  that  is  all.  And  now  v:c  will  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  what  had  better  V*  done." 

So  my  uncle,  having  siitisfied  lAn  forensic 
mind  by  placing  tlie  questiin  i;i  irs  correct 
legal  bearing,  yielded  to  his  natural  kindly 
heart,  and  sympathized  with  my  unfortunate 
love-trouble  as  fully  as  an  unprofessional 
uncle  might  have  done. 

The  position  was  certainly  awkward.  But 
while  it  was  simply  unpleasant  to  me,  for  Let* 
ty  it  was  really  serious.    To  be  the  suljeet 
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of  comment  for  tbe  sneers  and  innnendoes  of 
the  malicious  and  the  spiteful,  is  bad  enough 
iu  an  extensive  sphere;  in  the  little  circle 
that  constituted  the  Bayfield  world,  it  was 
social  death.  Letty  must  be  rescued  from 
this  situation  without  dckij.  My  uncle  there- 
fore undertook  to  proceed  next  morning  to 
tbe  Ferns,  and  propose  in  due  form  for  the 
immediate  recognition  of  our  engagement. 

This  decided,  I  felt  comparatively  at  ease. 
Sanguine  and  tolerably  self-assured,  I  had 
little  fear  that  the  colonel  would  not  consider 
me  a  fit  match  for  his  daughter.  My  uncle 
was  wealthy,  and  I  was  his  heir  ;  I  had  prop- 
erty of  my  own  even  then  ;  and  when  my  ar- 
ticles expired,  1  was  to  enter  the  firm.  Some 
trifling  difficulty  might  perhaps  be  raised 
upon  tlie  score  of  unequal  rank,  but  the  col- 
onel had  no  ancestry  whose  names  might  be 
offended  l)y  a  mesalliance^  while  I  was  the  de- 
scendant of  an  ancient  family.  Even  my  un- 
cle admitted  that  ho  did  not  believe  this  ob- 
stacle would  be  insuperable. 

Alas  !  short-sighted  lawyers  that  we  were ! 
Neither  of  us  conceived  in  what  direction  the 
actual  hindrance  would  be  found. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Were  T  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah, 
which  Heaven  forbid,  I  should  never  forget 
the  tremor  of  nervous  anxiety  in  which  I 
passed  tiie  time  of  my  uncle's  absence  upon 
bis  mission  to  the  Ferns. 

Very  sagacious  people  aver  that  whenever 
you  have  to  wait  for  anything,  time  passes 
quickest  in  occupation.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  deny  tbe  fact,  but  I  do  maintain  that  in 
this  particular  men  are  at  a  disadvantage. 
Ladies  are  more  favorably  placed.  Many 
ways  of  employing  time  are  open  to  them 
which  are  closed  to  the  sterner  sex.  The  ex- 
citement of  recovering  a  dropped  stitch,  the 
absorption  of  rectifying  a  mintaken  pattern, 
are  exhauetless  sources  of  feminine  delight. 

It  will  not  seem  singular,  then,  that  I  con- 
sidered the  two  ho'^rs  and  twenty-five  min- 
utes of  Uncle  Ferril's  al)6ence  at  least  thrice 
that  period.  Wlien  he  finally  returned,  I 
sprang  to  meet  him. 

'« Well,  uncle,"  I  exclaimed,  "  what 
news?" 

Now,  my  Uncle  Ferril  was  a  very  method- 
ical man.  Nothing  lew  than  an  earthquake, 
I  think,  could  have  moved  him  to  omit  a 
habit ;  so  1  waa  not  sarpriaed  to  eee  him  de- 


posit his  cane  in  its  aocnstomed  corner,  hang 
up  his  hat  on  its  usual  peg,  slowly  draw  off 
his  gloves,  and  folding  one  within  the  other, 
place  them  in  his  pocket,  and  sink  into  the 
comfort  of  bis  leather-backed  chair,  before 
he  prepared  to  deliver  his  report.  As  for 
expecting  to  gain  a  clue  to  what  had  passed 
from  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  was 
he  not  a  solicitor  of  many  years^  standing? 
But  I  was  too  eager  now  to  give  these  cir- 
cumstances duo  weight. 

"Well,  uncle?*'  1  repeated,  hastily, 
**what  did  old  Stark  say?  What  will  be 
do?     When  can  I  see  Letty ?  *' 

**  Unfavorable.  Very  little — nothing.  Not 
at  all,*'  returned  my  uncle,  laconically  an- 
swering my  questions  seriatim. 

**  Good,  heavens,  uncle!  Why,  what  can 
you  mean?** 

**  Just  this — it  is  not  Colonel  Stark's  itt- 
tention  to  permit  Miss  Letty  to  marry." 

**  Not  at  present,  I  suppose.  Well,  no 
matter.  We  are  young,  and  we  can  wait. 
What  time  did  he  fix  for  probation,  uncle?" 

**  The  colonel  mentioned  no  particular  p^ 
riod,  Caleb,"  pursued  Uncle  Ferril.  **Tbe 
impression  he  conveyed  to  me,  in  fact,  was 
that  he  did  not  intend  Miss  Letty  to  marrv  at 
all." 

'♦  What !  never?  "  I  roared.  **  Why,  the 
unconscionable  old  barbarian  !  D(jes  he  ex- 
pect to  keep  the  ^oor  girl  in  single  wretched- 
ness all  her  days?  " 

**  Such,  I  was  given  to  understand  from  his 
own  lips,  is  his  anticipation,"  returned  my 
uncle,  gravely. 

**0h,  preposterous,  ridiculous,  absurd,'*  1 
shouted.  ^*  The  thing*8  impossible,  upon  the 
face  of  it.  Why,  uncle,  he  can't !  He  surely 
never  intends  to  seclude  her  from  society  al- 
together, to  make  her  a  female  hermit,  to 
sliut  her  out  from  the  world  in  the  f)l(M)m  of 
vouth  !  He  doesn't  entertain  such  niediaDval 
notions  of  parental  authority  as  that  would 
argue,  uncle?  '* 

**  8omctInng  very  nearly  approach  in t^  there- 
to, fam  afraid,  Caleb,*'  replied  Unclr  Ferril, 
with  a  Ki;i'j.  **  The  coloners  line  of  ar^u- 
ment,  p  >  lar  as  I  was  able  to  follow  it,  ap- 
peared to  Ix;  this.  He  has  no  especial  objec- 
tion to  you  personally,  further  than  that  yoa 
desire  to  take  away  bis  child — to  rob  him  of 
her,  was  his  expression.  Yoa  seem  a  de- 
cent young  fellow  enough,  be  obligingly  ob- 
senred,  and  would  probably  make  aa  good  % 
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inetecul  of  the  old  uniTenities — if  the  clergy 
mo  no  longer  aesociate  on  equal  tenui  nith 
the  educated  and  moneyed  aUaeee,  tbey  will 
BOOD  be  a  caate,  though  they  may  believe  in 
juBtificatioD  bj  taith  and  renauDoe  the  pope. 
And  they  will,  as  a  caste,  be  just  ae  well  dis- 
posed 08  any  French  bishops  or  Iriah  priests 
to  intrude  spiritual  anthority  into  public  and 
private  matter*.  Iha  Free  Church  in  Scot- 
land, aud  what  are  called  the  political  Dis- 
eontcro  in  EngUnd,  only  exhibit  the  spirit  of 
Ultramontanism  under  another  form.  The 
tendency  of  Efangelicalism  in  cramping  the 
intelleot,  in  repreesing  inquiry,  in  dictating 
in  tba  rclatioDS  of  private  life,  and  in  its  oon- 
elant  attempts  to  direct  political  and  temporal 
matters  bj  what  it  chooaea  to  consider  the 


interests  of  religion,  is  in  the  a 
What  has  hitherto  iiept  tu  from  tbcM  erila  ia 
the  high  ednoation,  the  ettdowments,  and  tha 
superior  social  position  of  tbe  English  clei^. 
These  things  are  now  menaced.  If  the  Eog- 
lisb  Charch  is  to  sink  in  aowal  station,  it  will 
not  be  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  mendi- 
cant clergy  have  appeared  as  apostles  of  so- 
cialism ;  and  if,  with  our  clerical  endowmenta 
cut  down  and  subdivided  and  exhausted,  and 
our  parsons  recruited  from  tbe  cheap  ctdlegea, 
a  dangerous  class — dangerous  alike  to  the 
state  and  to  true  liber^  —  should  appear 
among  the  clergy  tbemselvea,  it  will'be  from 
the  operation  of  the  very  some  oausea  to  whioh 
the  rise  of  Ultramontanism  on  the  ContinaDt 
may  be  traced. 


the  fifth  number  of  the  New  Zealand  magnzine,  beauty,  and  variety  of  Mocart  and  Hnvdn,  Hom- 
whose  (ippaaranoe  we  ha<e  already  mentioned  and  mel  and  Beethoven,  in  their  compoeitioaB  tor  Um 
welcomed.  In  literary  merit  it  seems  equal  to  Moss  T  Wh;  do  not  onr  Romish  clergy  mve  na 
Utoet  of  its  colonial  brethren  ;  and,  Troin  the  some  of  these  glorious  nieoea  I  It  is  not  Clreg»- 
nature  of  a  large  portion  of  its  oaleata,  the   rian  musio  that  Iheee  Komaaiiiiig  parsons  oan> 

KblieatioD  aObrds  valuable  reading  to  tbe  intend-  fbr  in  reality  ;  they  regard  it  ai  part  and  parcel 
J  emigrant.  "  Woitara  and  the  Native  Qacs-  of  the  formula  wUch  invDlves  the  Censer,  tbe 
tion,"  Ibr  instance,  '*  Un  Uoori  Courage,"  i  Host,  and  the  Confesuonal  in  ha  SDOl-fualavilig 
•' Out-buildingB  aud  Kilchen-Qardens,"  and  "A  I  beciuation,"— JInuifr. 

Landed  Aristooraoy  lor  Northern  New  Zealand,"  |  

are  all  treated  ably  and  senaiblv.     It  is  true  the '      ,        .     ,       ,.  •r,.iL_iTm...   ^j,, 

•  Jrfig™;.  might  T.»7,i»  ■«l™«Tbi™lr  °"",."'  >■.'■  E,"'??""""^",K™'^  *",'i? 

^ o..i_  II ..I..- >■  ,  ■  _  the   Natural    Historian  was   only  twenty-dobt 

*-"•"   MTiow,"    coutaminv    some  ncrtiaent  re-  ,1          .             ,    »            ■      ,      •     fC^r^Z 

on  a  r™  Of  our  own  literary  dons  ■  a  tale  ^*^  °^'^-   ""*  P'*""''"'.  seemmgly,  fur  the  titst 

™ww  h™™^^  ¥¥  rr^  fn  .i^  ^Ko^  '™fi  '■'  17**.  oily  «'Kl>t  months  betbw  hUdesdh. 

■WhatBraune  of  Him  T      in  six  ohap-  „.  _,  .   ■,    ,',„'*.      ™,  „  „.  ,,.,  _„  ,^ 


oaUed 

teiB,  and  "  The  Consequenoea  of  a  Day 


me  vooaequenwH  oi  ■  uay  wim  me    ,  „    .    .    .  ;?°I'";  V:  ?''.u  ""■  '**■{  "''(^ 

in  four      We  wish   the   Southern     o™>  Ocd.  bu   hatolh  h»  breUier.  a  a  1™.  fcr. 

~.ou      o   uvimi..  "  ,  jf  iij  igygg  „„(  ]j^,  brother  whom  ho  hath  sr— 


JWcRlUy  every  success. — Biadet. 


I  how  can  be  love  Qod,  whom  he  hath  nut  seen  I " 
~  Surely  a  fitting  subject  for  him  to  preach  on  wbo, 

t  Miaic.     From  the  Miuieal   by  his  sunny  nature  and  lovmg  notes,  has  ' 

and  MO  Pjit«m»ter  Rnw.     Pn.    J! .i..,. 

8.)— The  tone  of  this  clei 


Romaniiing  i 

Standard.  (11  and  'Xl  Patemceter  Bow.  Pp.  bo  many  that 
8.)— The  tone  of  this  clever  iroefcure  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fiiUowing  :  "  First,  a  paltry 
caudle  is  placed,  with  a  mean  semblance  of  atit- 
lly,  upon  the  altar  ;  then  the  ohanls  are  modi- 
fied— again  with  the  plea  of  usefulness — upon  the 
Gregorian  plan.  At  first,  of  course,  a  tunable 
relio  ia  selected  fVom  the  dust  of  ages,  which  is 
lauded,  reiterated,  and  adopted  as  a  stock-pieoe,   1 

•oon  to  be  followed  by  a  erude  traio  of  imperii  nephew  of  the  writer,  the  Bev.  F.  ^Ulmif! 
tJons.  Ooe  thing  strilies  na  as  being  very  inci-  of  Bamgili  House,  Whitehaven,  who,  if  we  may 
pUoable  :  while  the  Romaniiers  of  our  Chureh  judge  from  his  pEmtograph,  oa,  glass  in  hand,  ba 
■re  dinag  their  utmost  tc  depreciate  muse,  and  examinee  a  Qoww,  ia  a  worthy  deacendanti  in 
ttnacaodw  it  diataatefiil,  the  Catholie  Church  [laapsr  and  paraaa^  rf  Ma  lauMlui  rf  Balbwa, 


"  He  prayeth  wdl  who  loreth  wdl 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast ; 
He  prayeth  best  who  Icveth  bort 
All  thio^,  both  greit  and  noaJl ; 
For  the  dear  Qod  who  Icveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  alL" 
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The  author  of  this  work,  which  ia  of  very 
alight  texture,  aims  at  littlo  moro  than  con- 
keying  her  impreeaions  of  the  placee  she  ea* 
daring  n  brief  visit  last  year  to  the  capita!  ol' 
the  Piiilippioe  lBlandB,ttDd  to  two  or  three  of 
the  ports  of  Southern  Japao.  What  ehe  fant^ 
been  able  to  record  ie,  however,  pleasantly- , 
written,  and  will  affbrd  both  amuBemcnt  and  ?,PPf,'_'^  °?P^'", 
infurmatlon.  Her  point  of  departure  wap 
noug  Kung,  and  in  three  days  the  stcemet- 
vbich  eon»eyed  heiBelT,  her  husband,  aii<^ 
their  infant  child,  brought  up  in  the  harbor  of 
Manilla.  The  first  thing  that  attracted  he^ 
attealiun  was  the  number  of  houeea  ruined 
bj  the  agency  of  fire,  the  month  of  March 
whichahe arrived  heing"  tb&eeaBOn"  for  that 
scourge.  Two  causea  were  aseigned  for  thit 
periodical  visitation  ;  the  Gret,  that 
the  grand  festal  period  of  the  year  the  house* 
were  burnt  for  plunder  by  those  of  the  na^ 
tivea  who  were  too  poor  t«  buy  the  gay  clothes- 
and  omnmcntfi  in  which  they  delight  to  array 
themaelves  ;  and  the  second,  that  the  conBa- 
gmtiont)  were  caused  by  the  dealers  in  wood, 
who,  having  too  much  bamboo  in  stook,  were 
anxious  to  raise  the  price  of  that  article, — an 
expedient  which,  if  true,  docs  not  say  much 
for  the  commercial  morality  of  the  Sfanilla 
morcliants.  The  city,  notwithstanding  this 
diaadvantagc,  is  described  as  well  laid  out, 
and  oontaining  numerous  fine  buildings,  with 
handsome  promenade  or  boulevards,  o^lcd  the 
Calfada,  whitlicr  in  Spanish  fushiun  the  guy 


obeervanee  of  the  ceremoniei  of  the  Bonus 
Catholic  Church,  and  some  of  its  miracles. 
"  Our  Lady"  of  Rimini  having  a  formidabla 
rival  in  "  Nostra  SonoradeGuia,"  though  it 
is  not  stated  that  the  last-named  Virgin  is 
given  to  winking.  ShetaagreatfriendtotlM 
working  classes,  and  even  extends  her  favors 
to  culprits,  if  they  are  only  pious.  How  tliis 
class  are  treated  in  Manilla  was  seen  at  the 
Presidio,  or  public  prison,  where  the  convicts' 
_<pear  to  be  as  well  cared  for  as  at 
Portland,  though  theyarenot  treated  in  other 
respects  quite  so  tenderly. 

"  In  the  st^ire-room  1  saw  some  link  chains 
for  the  prisoners,  weighing  from  four  up  to 
ten  pounds.  lolwerred  that  all  was  kopt  in  a 
model  way  as  to  cleanliness,  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  prisons.  The  bedrooms  consist  of  two 
oblong  rooms,  running  at  right  angles ;  the 
men  sleep  on  a  platform  raised  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  Blizbtly  inclined,  with  « 
block  of  wood  for  a  pillow — perhaps  you  may 
say  asuitableone  for  their  hardened  hearts,  to 
cause  reflection,  and,  we'll  hope,  repentance. 
All  the  prisoners  arc  chained  together  in  pairs, 


that  the  actionsof  one  must  influence  thosa 
of  the  other.  At  the  foot  of  each  man 's  coudi 
poles  are  placed  about  ten  feet  apart,  upon 


jailer  suspends  their  chains,  so  that 
Loe  men  on  guard  are  immediately  aware  of 
the  slightest  movement.  They  are  fed  verj 
well ;  their  meals  regulated  as  follows  :  At 
«ix  A.H.,  tbey  have  a  laive  tin  can  of  coSee 
and  a  similar  sized  one  ofrioe  ;  at  eight.  Has 
and  fish  ;  twelve,  rice  and  meat :  and,  finally, 
for  the  evening,  at  six,  rice  and  moat  again. 
[f  any  prisoner  makes  his  escape,  and  is  re- 
taken, he  has  the  letter  F  affixed  to  his  back, 
but  if  oiught  in  the  act  of  trying  to  escape  ha 
ily  C  F.     Those  who  try  to  avoid  labor 


world  of  Manilla  resort  in  fine  carriages  and  I  !;"  ""'J  S^"  J.h"*  "1^°  .'^J  ^  ^^"'"^  ^f^ 
,    ,    ,       .  .       „  ,,         ,  ,  ,,        °,  ,  nv  purposclycuttingandmaiminE  themselves, 

decked  out  m  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  ^^  ^Xrge  monfey,  made  of  red  cloth; 
The  females  of  the  lower  class  are  simpler  in  I  patched  on  the  back  of  their  dress  ;  monkey, 
their  ordinary  costume,  which  consists  of  a  in  the  T^galo  language,  is  called  '  ohungo,' 
loose  tliinjucketand  long  skirt  fastened  round  '  -ind  is  the  most  contemptuous  epithet  you  can 
the  waist,  and  as  they  wear  no  under-gar-  i  l)«tow  on  a  native  of  these  parts— being  as 
mcnta,  this  dress  is  well  adapted  to  a  climate    repugnant  to  h«  feelings  bi  "--  * 

where  the  temperature  frequently  varies  from  I '"  "'" 


w'ghty-five  degs.  to  one  hundred  degs.  of  Fab' 
renbeit.'  Their  Sunday  attire  is,  however,  as 
puidy  as  their  means  will  enable  them  to 
make  it,  and  beside*  a  gayly  embroidered  pens, 
or  shawl,  they  all  wear,  suspended  from  their 
necks,  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  whereon  is  repre- 
sented in  needlework  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  orsome  porticnlar  saint,  as  acharm 
■gainat  evil  spirits.  All  nations  inooalale 
their  ooloniea  with  their 


I  Mussulman  of  India." 
The  JManilla  cheroot  being  a  celebrity,  we 
liave  a  description  of  the  place  and  maonec 
.if  its  manufacture : — 


I  quarter  of  the  town  callei 
'  l^inondo,  and  was  erected    about  the   yew 
S2,     They  employ  in  this  establishment 
I   thousand   women,   and   three    hundred 
'  men,  the  wages  of  each  being  thirty  cents 
^T  day.     Am  they  have  no  machinery,  all  is 
jne  by  manual  ^bur;  and  to  us,  so  used  to 
lf>iuU«,tbeSpaiuu<dihaTeiiBpoH«dtbecloeeltfae  fbmieT  in  Europe,  tba  Utter    proosM 
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the  culprit.    Now,  mark  this !  I've  just  sent  this  forever;  either  you  must  give  in,  jield 


up  to  tjwn  for  a  couple  of  the  fiercest  bull- 
dofljs  that  can  be  bought  for  money.  They 
vrill  be  here  to-morrow.  Look  out,  there- 
fore, for  the  safety  of  the  professional  hide. 

'*  Lctty  knows  t*m  writing,  and  sends  word 
she  has  nothing  to  say  to  you. 

♦*  Truly  yours,         Josiah  Stark.'* 

This  was  atrocious.  I  ground  my  teeth  as 
I  handed  the  epistle  to  my  uncle,  who  pe- 
rused it  with  a  smile. 

-'  Upon  the  whole,  Caleb,  not  unpromising, 
I  think,"  he  said,  as  he  returned  the  billet. 
*<It  is  something  to  have  made  the  enemy 
^peak.  Now,  keep  quiet  for  a  little,  and  let 
UB  watch  the  effect." 

Well,  I  took  my  uncle's  advice,  and   re- 
strained my  ardor,  though  Heaven  knows  it 
"was  a  difficult  task.     I  went  about  my  ordi- 
nary duties,  made  no  attempt  to  communicate 
with  Letty,  behaved  as  if  there  were  no  such 
tormenting  little  person  in  the  world,  for  full 
a  month  ;  then,  also  by  my  uncle's  advice,  I 
recommenced   hostilities — in  a  clumsy  way, 
however,  and  by  channels  sure  to  be  detected, 
if  the  colonel  exercised  ordinary  sharpness. 
I  bribed  the  laundress  to  smuggle  in  a  note 
with  the  house-linen,  taking  care  to  be  pre- 
viously seen  talking  to  the  woman  by  one  of 
the  servants  at  the  Ferns.     Next  day,  the 
colonel  came  down  to  the  office  in  high  glee, 
and  with  quite  a  polite  air  handed  me  my 
note,  remarking  he  should  be  sorry  to  detain 
any  property  upon  which  I   possibly  set  a 
Taluo.    Similar  measures  were  met  in  the 
like  manner,  until  at  last  sagacious  Colonel 
Stark,  convinced  of  the  utter  futility  of  any 
efforts  of  mine  to  break  his  blockade,  and 
strong  in  the  conviction  of  his  excessive  clev- 
erness, came  forward  with  a  proposal  which, 
at  a  given  period,  should  terminate  the  strife. 
"  Uncle  not  in,  young  Pounce?"  said  the 
colonel,  swinging  one  morning  into  our  office 
with  an  easy  air.     ''  No  matter.    It's  you  I 
want  to  speak  to  principally.    Now,  just 
listen  to  me.     For  the  last  six  weeks  you've 
been  trying  your  utmost,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, to  communicate  with  my  daughter 
Letty  behind  my  back.     Letty's  a  good  girl, 
and  I  don't  believe  she  would  have  anything 
to  say  to  you  against  my  wish.    However, 
that's  not  the  question.     The  plain  state  of 
the  case  is  this ;  you  say  you  love  Letty,  and 
want  to  get  her.    I  say  I've  got  her,  and  I 
mean  to  keep  her.     Now,  it's  quite  evident 


all  claim,  and  shake  bands  amicably,  or  I 
must  carry  Letty  away  somewhere — to  town, 
or  abroad,  or  even  back  to  India — where  you 
can't  follow.  Hey,  what  do  you  say  to  that, 
youngster?" 

I  could  only  reply  that,  much  as  I  should 
regret  to  be  the  cause  of  Colonel  Stjirk  and 
his  dauf^hter,  oven  temporarily,  leaving  the 
Ferns,  I  could  not  consent,  in  fairness  to  the 
lady,  to  give  up  the  hold  she  had  assured  me 
I  possessed  ttpon  her  heart,  save  at  her  own 
desire. 

"  Very  good.    That's  as  much  as  to  say 
you  wont  give  her  up.    Now  look  here.     I  've 
come  to  propose  an  arrangement.     You  have 
plenty  of  assurance,  1  know,  and  no  doubt 
fancy  you  will   ultimately  win  the  day.     I 
have  a  fair  share  of  experience  in  strategy, 
and  I  don't  think  you  can.     Let  us  put  the 
matter  to  the  test.     Try  you  for  the  npaco  of 
six  months,  to  take  me  in,  deceive  me,  clearly, 
plainly,  in  my  own   house,  under  my  own 
nose,  if  you  like,  so  palpably  that  there  shall 
be  no  mistake  about  the  matter.     If  you  suc- 
ceed, I'll  surrender  Letty.     If,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  fail  to  hoodwink  me  within  those 
six  months,  you  shall  give  me  your  word  and 
honors-even  a  lawyer's  got  some,  I  suppose 
— to  draw  off  your  forces  and  raise  the  siege. 
You  shall  relinquish  all  right,  claim,  title, 
and  all  the  rest  of  your  jargon,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  promise  my  girl  may  have 
given  you,  and  leave  her  free  and  unmolested 
to  marry  or  not  to  marry  as  she  and  I  may 
settle.    Now,  there's  a  fair,  straightforward 
proposal,  and  111  give  you  ton  minutes  to 
think  about  it." 

The  colonel  placed  his  watch  before  bim 
upon  the  tabic,  took  up  the  T^mcs,  and 
plunged  into  a  leader. 

My  uncle  luckily  coming  in  at  this  moment, 
I  laid  Colonel  Stark's  proposition  before  him, 
and  requested  his  advice.  When  the  ap- 
pointed time  had  expired,  the  colonel  emerged 
from  the  newspaper. 

**  Well,  youngster,  what's  the  decision?" 
he  inquired. 

"  Colonel,  I  accept." 

The  conditions  of  this  curious  compact  weri 
speedily  reduced  to  writing.  The  document 
was  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered.  A  dupli- 
cate was  prepared  for  me ;  the  original  was 
handed  to  the  colonel,  who  buttoned  it  with 
we  oan't  go  on  playing  hide-and-seek  like  |  a  chuckle  seoui^y  inside  his  breast-pookel| 
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asked  if  he  eboiild  give  my  love  to  Ijetty,aDd 
with  this  Parthian  shaft  departed  on  his  way. 
You  sec,  Cjlonel  Stark  had  such  profound 
reliance  upon  his  own  sharp-sigh tedness,  and 
felt  60  thoroughly  convinced  that  be  must 
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Open  hostilities  were  therefore  now  de- 
clared—Stutcly  versus  Stark,  Themis  against 
Marb,  LayCcld  and  the  Ferns  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, six  months  the  duration  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

After  the  colonePs  departure,  my  uncle  and 
I  held  a  consultation.  Our  deliberations  re- 
Bultcd  in  ti.e  cont'lufiion  that  some  means  of 
cominunicating  with  Lctty  must  positively  be 
found.  Tl:e  coluners  vigilance  was  only  to 
be  bafilcd  by  securing  an  ally  within  the  gar- 
rison. None  could  be  so  effectual  or  valuable 
as  Letty,  if  we  could  only  engage  her  upon 
our  side.  Now,  how  was  this  to  be  accom- 
plished ? 

We  were  lawyers,  and  between  us  we  con- 
ceived a  plan.  It  was  stagey,  romantic,  and 
hazardous  ;  it3  success  was  very  doubtful ;  its 
failure  would  only  cause  the  enemy  to  double 
his  watcIifulncdH.  But  his  insolent  defiance 
had  put  lis  upon  our  mettle,  and  we  resolved 
to  leave  W)  wile  untried  to  secure  victory. 

Not  Ihr  from  my  uncle's  house  lived  an  old 
college  chum  and  lifelong  friend,  Dr.  Polt. 
Like  habits,  like  tastes,  like  politics,  like  bach- 
elorhood, bound  tiie  two  strongly  together. 
The  doctor  was  the  oldest  medical  man  in  Bay- 
field. He  wart  in  very  tolerable  circumstances, 
and  had  of  late  years  almo8t  retired  from 
practice,  maintaining  his  connection  only  with 
a  few  families,  many  of  whose  members  he 
had  introduced  into  existence.  The  intimate 
terms  upon  wliicli  Uncle  Ferril  and  Dr.  Polt 
stood  rendered  the  latter  fully  cognizant  of  all 
the circumstiinees attending  my  troubled  love- 
peseagc,  and  his  warmest  sympathies  were 
for  our  success.  Much  of  this  feeling  may 
have  been  owing  to  t!ie  colonel  having  upon 
several  occasions  treated  the  doctor  with  con- 
siderable rudeness.  Colonel  Stark,  crammed 
with  Indian  prejudices,  did  not  see  why  he 
should  lx»  civil  to  the  •*  vet.,"  as  ho  chose 
to  call  our  old  friend.  Dr.  Polt  was  a  short 
man,  and  sliort  men  arc  touchy  upon  the  point 
of  fiersonal  dignity. 

•♦  Big,  blatant  blusterer  '*  exclaimed  the 
doctor  to  my  uncle  one  eveniBg,  when  ColoDel 
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Stark's  want  of  urbanity  formed  the  topic  of 
discourse.  *'  I  wish  he'd  fall  ill,  and  call  me 
in,  Ferril.  Wouldn't  I  physic  him?  Aha  !  " 
and  the  doctor  glared  balefully  over  his  spec- 
tacles, in  a  manner  intended  to  signify  that 
the  pharmacopoeia  would  hardly  afford  the 
tremendous  compounds  he  should  like  to 
inOict  upon  his  enemy. 

Dr.  Polt  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the 
little  plot  my  uncle  and  I  had  devised  for 
Colonel  Stark's  confusion. 

**  Ay,  ay,  boy,"  he  ejaculated,  rubbing  his 
hands  gleefully,  when  I  told  him  what  had 
been  resolved  upon,  and  asked  his  assistance 
— **  ril  help,  I'll  help  willingly.  'Twill  be 
almost  as  pleasant  as  prescribing  tliia  nigger- 
flogging  colonel  assafoetida  and  creasote.  Ay, 
ay,  ril  be  ready." 

Riding  into  Bayfield,  therefore,  according 
to  custom,  one  frosty  forenoon,  it  happened 
that  my  usually  well-behaved  mare  began 
to  grow  restive  as  I  approached  the  house 
of  Dr.  Polt.  Feigning  to  lose  temper,  I 
punished  her  pretty  severely  about  the  head 
and  ears.  The  mare  began  to  kick ;  I  began 
to  reel  in  my  seat ;  a  sentimental  cheesemon- 
ger's daughter  tripping  past,  with  a  three-vol- 
ume novel  under  her  arm,  began  to  scream  ; 
the  mare  started,  reared,  my  feet  left  the 
stirrups,  and  I  went  to  the  ground  with  a 
crash  just  opposite  the  doctor's  door.  The 
mare  galloped  wildly  down  the  street. 

Dr.  Polt  was  upon  the  watch,  and  pounced 
upon  the  case  in  an  instant,  like  a  vigilant 
spider  upon  a  heedless  fly. 

**  Hullo!  hullo!  What's  the  matter? 
How's  this?  "  exclaimed  the  doctor,  as  natu- 
rally as  if  the  whole  thing  had  not  been  pre- 
arranged. **  Who's  this,  tumbling  off  his 
horse  like  a  sack  of  oats?  Why,  dear  mo  ! 
Can  it  be?  No!  Yes!  Positively,  so  it  is. 
Bless  my  soul,  my  young  friend  Stutcly! 
Dear,  dear  !  What  a  sad  piece  of  business  ! 
No  lK)nes  broken,  I  hope.  Let's  sec.  Hm  ? 
hm  I  "  passing  his  hand  rapidly  over  my 
limbs  as  I  lay  upon  the  ground,  hardly  able 
to  restrain  my  laughter.  **  Skull  not  cracked; 
no,  no,  impossible — too  thick.  Lie  stilly- 
young  gentleman,  if  you  please.  Collar-bone 
all  right,  lladius,  ulna — no  damage  right  or 
left.  Not  broken  his  neck — time  enough  for 
that  to  happen — nor  yet  hb  spine.  Any  ribs 
smashed  ?  One  —  two  —  three — four — five— 
and  the  false  ones ;  no ;  all  in  order.  Now 
let's  try  his  legs — right  leg :  femur,  tibi*.. 
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pntclla ;  all  etrnight.  Left — nh  ?  6omcthin<; 
wrong  here.  Dear,  dear !  "  with  a  very  eol- 
emn  face,  and  a  learned  shake  of  the  head,  to 
impreefl  the  half-dozen  idlers  who  had  gathered 
round.  **  Severe  fracture  of  the  oe  cosmo- 
grapliiccnsis  ;  displacement  of  the  head  of  the 
quon.  fiufT. — roost  important  1x)ne  that:  ex- 
tcnbivc  luxation  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  Dear, 
dear !  More  Bovcrelj  injured  than  I  thought. 
Bring  him  into  mj  surgery,  my  friends,  and 
111  8»»on  8ot  l.im  to  rights.  Gently,  gently  ; 
don't  dipf  l«ce  the  quan.  suff,  any  further,  or 
I  wont  answer  for  the  consequences.  Bring 
him  in — bring  him  in." 

Pnjocdod  l»y  Dr.  Polt,  enjoining  upon  my 
bearers  tlic  utmost  caution,  I  was  carried 
into  t!:c  house,  placed  upon  a  sofa,  and  left  in 
due  pro!bF&ionul  care.  Within  half  an  hour 
all  Bayfield  rang  with  the  exciting  news  that 
young  Mr.  Stutely  had  been  thrown  from  his 
mare  opposite  Dr.  Polt's  door ;  that  the  mare 
hud  fnllen  upon  and  crushed  him,  breaking 
several  of  his  ribs,  his  cosmos,  the  head  of 
his  pnnstuff,  and  his  tender  killings.  Later 
intelligence  added  that,  in  spite  of  these  des- 
perate injuries,  Dr.  Polt  still  entertained 
hopes  of  the  poor  young  gentleman's  recovery. 
Another  bulletin  declared  that  the  doctor  had 
been  iieard  to  eay  Mr.  Stutely  might  recover, 
but  would  certainly  remain  a  cripple  for  life. 
The  very  latest  news  averred  that  the  only 
doubt  Dr.  Polt  felt  was  whether  the  fractured 
limb  would  be  two  inches  and  a  half  or  three 
inches  and  a  quarter  shorter  than  the  other. 

Ah  the  plotters  intended,  tho  report  of  the 
accident  was  not  long  in  travelling  to  the 
Ferns.  I  munt  confess  to  some  compunction 
at  the  alarm  I  knew  it  would  cause  Letty, 
although  1  was  consoled,  upon  the  other  hand, 
by  picturing  to  myself  tho  glee  with  which 
the  heartless  old  colonel  would  rub  his  han^s 
and  growl  forth  :  **  There's  a  stopper  to 
young  Parchment's  exertions  for  tho  next  few 
months  at  any  rate.  Bravo !  Josiah,  my  boy  ; 
the  game's  your  own." 

The  colonel  having  been  induced  to  believe 
that  I  was  helplessly  shelved,  we  were  ena- 
bled to  proceed  with  the  next  item  of  our 
scheme.  My  uncle  communicated  with  a 
friend  in  town,  by  whose  instrumentality  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  Colonel  Stark,  osten- 
sibly from  the  India  House  requesting  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  Board  of  Directors  upon 
a  day  named,  they  being  informed  he  was  able  \ 
to  give  valuable  evidence  respecting  details  of 


management  connected  with  the  Companj'0 
native  forces  in  Bengal.  As  ^  had  antici- 
pated, tho  bait  was  greedily  swallowed.  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  congenial  to  Col- 
onel Stark's  lofty  opinion  of  his  own  coDfla* 
quence  than  such  a  summons.  Tho  opportn* 
nity  was  favorable,  llis  enemy  was  oat  of 
the  way,  and  he  could  leave  home  for  a  short 
period  with  a  quiet  mind.  Four  days  later, 
my  uncle  hurried  to  me  in  the  afternoon  with 
the  news  that  he  had  seen  the  colonel  bet  off 
in  a  post-chaise  half  an  hour  previously  upoa 
his  road  to  town. 

Tbisgavo  the  signal  for  action.  Despite 
the  coloncrs  departure,  I  dared  not  show  my- 
self openly  at  the  Ferns,  fi)r  there  could  be 
no  doubt  the  servants  were  all  in  the  colonel's 
interest,  and  would  not  riuk  their  places  bj 
disobedience  ;  but  a  letter  was  despatched  bj 
a  trusty  messenger  to  Letty,  to  whom  acoeea 
during  her  father's  aWnce  could  not  well  be 
denied.  In  this  I  briefly  acquainted  her  with 
the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  implored  her, 
with  all  the  epistolary  el(»quenee  at  my  com- 
mand, to  meet  me  after  dusk  at  the  comer  of 
Burnt-ash  Lane,  a  secluded  winding  thorough- 
fare hard  by  the  Ferns,  leading  at  some  di^ 
tance  to  the  north  main  road.  Ilere  a  cbaiae 
should  be  in  readiness  to  carry  us  at  once  to 
Scotland.  If  she  consented,  I  begged  her  to 
send  a  few  words  by  bearer. 

Within  an  hour,  the  answer  came.  It  bore 
no  signature,  and  was  laconic  enough,  ooe»- 
sisting  only  of  the  four  words  :  **  Your  re- 
quest is  granted."  Still,  the  note  was  in 
Letty 's  well-known  hand,  and  the  asBuranoe 
it  oontfiiued  too  precious  to  criticise.  '*  She 
may  i«ot  have  liked  to  write  more,"  I  thought. 
**  The  dear  girl's  sensitive  modesty  would  not 
allow  her  to  dilate  upon  so  delicate  a  theme. 
For  me  must  be  reserved  the  pleasing  task  of 
overcoming  her  scruples,  and  of  persuading 
her  to  unite  her  fate  with  mine." 

At  the  appointed  time,  l)chold  me,  there- 
fore, at  the  corner  of  Burnt-ash  Lane,  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  beloved  of  my  heart. 
Some  little  distance  down  the  lane,  well  oat 
of  sight  from  the  main  road,  was  the  chsise 
that  was  to  bear  us  off,  as  fust  as  four  spank- 
ing steeds  could  gallop,  to  Scotland  and  to 
bliss.  In  my  anxiety  and  eagerness,  I  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  t!ie  Ferns,  watching  the 
instant  when  fate  and  love  should  bring  Lettj 
to  my  desiring  arms.  It  was  eight  o'clock  of 
a  November  evening,  pitch  dark  and  bitter^ 
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oold.  Even  the  ardor  of  passion  that  coursed 
through  my  veins  was  insufficient  to  keep  me 
warm.  I  paced  to  and  fro  outside  the  fence, 
and  stamped  upon  the  ground  for  cold  and 
impatience ;  it  is  not  unlikely  even  tliat  I 
swore.  At  last,  however,  %t  last  my' hopes 
were, realized  ;  along  the  road  came  tripping 
a  gentle  step,  which  was  surely  Letty's  timid 
footfall.  Dear  girl !  how  I  sympathized  with 
her  hesitation,  so  natural,  so  womanly,  to  in- 
trust her  destinies  to  the  charge  of  one  of  the 
ruder  sex.  How  it  should  he  the  study  of  my 
future  lifetomake  her  happy  !  Even  as  I  lis- 
tened, the  footsteps  ceased.  A  voice,  whose 
tones  were  music,  breathed  my  name.  I 
rushed  forward,  and  in  another  moment  the 
sylphlike  figure  of  Letty  was  sobbing  on  my 
breast. 

Time  would  not  permit  of  long  entreaty. 
Leading  my  charmer  rapidly  on  towards  the 
chaise,  I  poured  forth  my  hopes  and  wishes 
in  a  passionate  appeal,  which  clearly  found  a 
responsive  echo  in  Lctty's  heart,  for,  although 
she  said  nothing,  she  hurried  along  at  a  speed 
I  found  it  difficult  to  equal.  Even  at  that 
anxious  moment — so  critical  is  ungrateful 
man ! — I  could  not  help  reflecting  that  the 
haste  she  testified  was  slightly  unfcminine, 
and  ill  in  accordance  with  the  ideal  of  shrink- 
ing modesty  I  liad  hitherto  considered  her  es- 
pecial attribute.  But  I  dashed  the  cruel 
thought  awny  af^  soon  as  it  arose,  and  we  has- 
tened down  the  lane. 

The  chaine  was  reached  at  last.  I  called 
to  the  postboys  U)  look  to  their  horses,  and 
opened  the  door  of  the  carriage  to  help  my 
Letty  in.  Judge  of  m}'  constemition,  when 
a  taM,  portly  (i«i;urc,  in  a  long  military-cloak, 
stepped  on  the  instant  out  of  the  vehicle,  and 
withdrawing  the  sjidc  of  a  lantern,  showed 
by  its  light  the  mocking  and  detested  features 
of  my  enemy,  Colonel  Stark  ! 

**  IIullo  !  young  Parchment,*'  he  sneered, 
with  a  hideous  grin  distorting  his  malignant 
oouDtenance,  **  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
my  daughter?  Come,  come,  my  lad,  your 
gallery's  countermined.  Catch  a  weasel  asleep 
if  you  can,  and  shave  his  eye.  It  wont  do. 
Your  plan  was  clever,  but  not  clever  enough 
to  deceive  an  old  campaigner.  Come,  sir, 
give  op  the  lady,  and  march  awBy," 

"Never!"  I  shouted,  throwing  my  arm 
aroand  Letty 's  shrinking  form.  **  There  are 
limits  even  to  a  father's  authority.  Never 
will  I  surrender  this  dear,  this  lovely  prize, 
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save  at  her  own  request.  She  honors  me  with 
her  affi^ction,  and  I  will  not  abandon  the  pre» 
cious  boon,  except  with  life.  Stand  awaj 
from  the  carriage.  Colonel  Stark,  and  let  u» 
pass  this  instant !" 

To  my  intense  astonishment,  the  coloDol 
broke  into  a  burst  of  uproarious  laughter. 
The  postboys,  who  had  turned  sideways  upon 
their  saddles,  the  better  to  survey  the  scene, 
exploded  with  similar  glee.  Last  and  hard- 
est blow  of  all,  from  beneath  the  veil  that 
shrouded  Letty's  features  issued  sounds  un- 
mistakably those  of  mirth  !  I  fell  back  a  pace, 
and  gazed  upon  her  shaking  figure  with 
speechless  dismay. 

**  Ho,  ho,  ho!"  bellowed  the  colonel. 
'<  This  fellow'U  be  the  death  of  me.  Hold  me 
up,  somebody,  or  I  shall  fall.  IIo,  ho,  ho! 
What  did  he  say  ?  *  This  dear,  this  lovely 
prize — this  precious  boon!'  O  Lord!  0 
Lord !  Here,  young  Parchment,  look  at  your 
lovely  prize  !" 

'Slowly  the  figure  before  me  raised  its  veil,, 
and  instead  of  my  Letty 's  charming  features,. 
I  beheld — 0  horror ! — the  sable  visage  of  that 
disgusting  Johtee  Lall,  his  eyes  gleaming  with 
malicious  delight,  his  mouth  distended  with 
a  hideous  grin  from  ear  to  ear  ! 

**  He,  he,  he!"  tittered  the  wretch,  hold- 
ing out  his  arms,  **  Missa  Tutely  want  run 
away  wid  Johtee  all  de  way  to  Cotland. 
Come  along,  Missa  Tately^-come  along  !" 

How  I  got  home  that  night,  I  never  knew. 

Long  afterwards,  I  learned  how  this  terri- 
ble mishap  had  come  to  pass.  Up  to  the 
morning  of  that  unlucky  day,  it  appeared, 
all  had  gone  well.  The  colonel  Ix'licved  mo 
seriously  hurt,  and  intended  to  avail  himself 
of  the  circumstance  to  appear  at  the  India 
House,  in  obedience  to  what  he  imagined  a 
genuine  summons.  Being  in  Bayfield,  he 
had  calleil  at  the  postmaster's  to  order  his 
chaise  ;  while  in  the  yard,  he  noticed  another 
vehicle  being  got  ready  for  service,  and,  in- 
quisitive as  usual,  asked  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended. The  postmaster,  knowing  no  reason 
for  secrecy,  replied  that  the  chaise  had  been 
ordered  for  that  evening  by  my  Uncle  Ferril, 
who  was  going  to  the  north.  The  colonel's 
ever-ready  suspicions  were  instantly  aroused  ; 
he  determined  to  delay  his  journey  for  a  day, 
to  see  if  this  unusual  event  concealed  mis- 
chief. Ostensibly,  however,  ho  made  no 
change  in  his  arrangements ;  at  the  appointed 
time,  the  chaise  conveyed  him  from  the  Feros, 
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and  took  the  road  to  tho  metropolis ;  but  nt 
the  post-to\vn  ten  miles  off  he  halted,  ordered 
the  postboys  to  remain  where  they  were  un- 
til the  ensuing  day,  and  returned  to  the  Ferns 
Becretly  and  on  foot.  My  note  to  Letty  ar- 
riving shortly  afterwards,  was  intercepted  by 
the  coloncrs  vigilance.  It  showed  him  at 
©nee  that  his  i)recaution  was  fully  justified. 
Under  some  pretext,  he  obtained  from  Letty 
the  answer  I  received,  and  the  subsequent  plot 
was  carried  out  without  her  knowledge. 

Weil,  my  courage  was  not  damped  even  by 
this  failure.  Letty's  genuine  ctmeurrence 
was  alwolutcly  essential,  and  I  tried  another 
scheme.  I  rewrote  my  explanation  to  Letty 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  despatched 
it  to  my  Bister  Grace  in  town.  As  old  school- 
mates, the  two  corresponded  frequently.  I 
asked  Grace  to  visit  the  lady-principal  of  the 
establishment  wliere  the  girls  had  been  edu- 
cated, and  telling  that  respectable  instruc- 
tress she  was  gf>ing  to  pass  a  few  da3'8  with 
Miss  Stark,  offer  to  take  charge  of  any  com- 
munication she  might  desire  to  send.  Post- 
age-rates were  high  in  those  days  ;  shillings 
were  needed  t )  purchase  the  privileges  pence 
now  buy  ;  and  such  au  offer  as  this  was  not 
uncommon.  My  sister  was  to  copy  my  note 
to  Letty,  and  append  it  to  the  packet  of  cor- 
respondence. I  hoped  that  Colonel  Stark, 
who  would  infallibly  open  the  parcel,  seeing 
it  was  made  up  of  many  sheets  in  that  delight- 
fully angular  feminine  hand  so  difficult  to 
decipher,  after  Wivding  through  a  page  or  two 
of  latest  fa8lii;)ns  and  school-gossip,  would 
toss  over  tie  remainder  to  his  daughter  in  dis- 
gust.  I  relied  upon  Letty's  superior  ingenu- 
ity then  to  discover  a  method  of  reply. 

Within  a  week  from  tho  concoction  of  this 
notable  scheme,  a  large  packet  was  delivered 
by  Job  tec  Lall  at  the  office  from  Colonel  Stark. 
It  was  directed  to  me.  Opened,  out  fell  the 
lady-principal 'q  budget,  my  sister's  missive  to 
Letty,  and  a  scrap  of  paper  whereupon  was 
written  :     **  No  go,  Parchment ;  tryag;iin." 

Thij  last  failure  almost  broke  down  my  res- 
olution. Fv)rtane  seemed  desperate  against 
me.  II  )\v  \\v.8  tliis  lynx-eyed  disciplinarian 
to  be  Lillod  a.^leep  ?  In  my  despair,  I  turned 
to  my  uncle,  and  humbly  besought  his  assist- 
ance. 

*•  Well,  Caleb,"  replied  Uncle  Ferril,  re- 
freshing himself  with  a  pinch  of  snuff,  **  Pve 
no  objection  to  give  you  whatever  help  is  in 
mj  Duwer.    It's  not  perhaps  strictly  profes- 
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sional  to  be  mixed  up  in  these  matters,  but  I 
plainly  see  youUl  be  nonsuited  unless  I  gire 
advice.  Still,  I  will  only  aid  upon  condition 
you  shall  not  inquire  what  measures  I  em- 
ploy." 

I  assented  eagerly. 

'*  Then  write  to  Miss  Letty  again,  and  I 
will  see  what  can  be  done." 

One  day  passed— two  days — three.  No  an- 
swer. Upon  the  fourth  day  came  from  the 
Ferns  a  packet  of  documents  relating  to  some 
property  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bayfield  Colo- 
nel Stark  desired  to  purchase.  Out  of  a  mort- 
gage dropped  a  neat  little  note  fi-om  Letty,  ad- 
dressed to  me.     I  seized  it  in  triumph. 

Now,  how  do  you  think  my  astute  old  un- 
cle contrived  so  easily  what  had  baffled  my 
less-practised  ingenuity?  Very  simply  in- 
deed. I  did  not  make  the  discovery  myself 
until  some  time  after,  but  this  was  how  he 
proceeded.  Going  to  the  Ferns  apparently  to 
consult  the  colonel  about  the  property  just 
mentioned,  he  managed  to  time  his  visit  so  aB 
to  find  his  client  and  Letty  at  their  morning 
exercise  in  the  grounds.  My  uncle  took  the 
colonePs  arm  and  walked  in  front  of  Letty, 
but  contrived,  in  the  course  of  the  interview, 
carelessly  placing  his  arm  upon  his  back,  to 
exhibit  my  note  Ixjtween  his  fingers.  Letty 
demurely  trippf.d  forward,  deftly  extracted 
the  missive  from  ics  hiding-place,  and  slipped 
it  into  her  pocket.  A  few  lines  from  Uncle 
Ferril  pointed  out  the  packet  of  deeds  as  a  fit 
vehicle  for  her  reply. 

Letty's  answer  was  more  than  satisfactory 
— it  confirmed  my  lielief  that  her  father  had 
purposely  kept  her  in  ignorance  of  the  com- 
pact into  which  he  and  I  had  entered.  Better 
than  all,  her  fertile  woman's  wit  pointed  oat 
a  method  by  witich,  if  ably  managed,  eveiy 
condition  of  the  agreement  might  be  thor* 
ougbly  fulfilled. 

Colonel  Stark,  therefore,  like  roost  remark- 
ably cunning  pers(ms,  just  contrived  to  ove^ 
reach  himself.  ILid  he  frankly  appealed  to 
his  daughter  not  to  enter  into  any  engagement 
without  his  sanctijn,  so  h'vj\\  was  the  dear 
girPs  sense  of  filiiil  duty,  tliat  nothing  would 
have  induced  her  to  run  contrary  to  Lis  desire. 
She  would  have  trusted  t.)  patience,  submis- 
sion, and  time  to  su^nlue  her  father's  selfish- 
ness, and  to  soften  his  heart.  As  it  was,  her 
spirit  revolted  at  the  m intrust  implied  by  his 
reticence,  and  the  colonel  created  an  adyer* 
sarv  where  he  should  have  secured  an  ally. 

it  was  my  turn  te  chuckle  now. 
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CBAPTEK  IT. 

AcriNQ  in  strict  accordance  with  my  in- 
Btructions,  I  remained  perfectly  quiet  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  1  still  took  occasional  horse-ex- 
ercise, but  sedulously  avoided  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Ferns,  and  thought  it  useless  to 
repeat  the  fracture  of  my  cosmos.  My  uncle 
and  Dr.  Polt,  who  had  both  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  scheme  now  in  progress, 
approved  it  highly,  and  augured  favorably  of 
its  success. 

**  She's  a  pleasant  little  woman,  thatLetty 
Stark,"  opined  the  doctor,  **  and  a  sensible 
one  into  the  bargain.  Caleb,  my  boy,  I  sha'n^t 
envy  you  your  father-in-law,  but  I  shall  your 
wife." 

That  which  we  confidently  calculated  upon 
soon  happened  ;  Colonel  Stark,  failing  to  de- 
tect further  hostile  manoeuvres,  and  too  old  a 
soldier  not  to  know  that  an  enemy  of  whose 
movements  you  are  ignorant  is  dangerous, 
grew  uneasy.  His  restless  spirit  would  not 
allow  him  to  play  the  safe  game  of  waiting 
patiently  until  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated 
time,  and  in  his  turn  he  resolved  to  recon- 
noitre the  hostile  camp.  One  frosty  morn- 
ing, therefore,  my  uncle  and  I  were  disturbed 
in  our  avocation  by  a  thundering  rat-tat-tat 
at  the  door,  succeeded  by  a  lusty  peal  of  the 
oflBce-bell. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  state  that  my  Uncle 
Ferril,  like  many  other  country  solicitors, 
transacted  his  professional  business  at  his 
own  house.  For  this  purpjse,  two  rooms 
upon  the  ground-floor  were  set  apart  as  of- 
fices. The  outer  room  was  usually  occupied 
by  the  clerk,  rent-collector, — we  were  agents 
for  a  good  deal  of  house-property  in  the  town, 
— general  manager, and  factotum,  Roger  Tice, 
while  my  uncle  and  I  tenanted  the  inner 
apartment.  In  cases  where  a  private  consul- 
tation was  desired,  I  slipped  out  of  my  nucleus 
room  by  a  door  leading  into  the  hall,  and 
going  round  to  the  front  office,  kept  Roger 
company  until  the  client's  departure.  As 
usual  with  persons  of  inferior  rank  to  his  own, 
the  colonel,  by  excessive  haughtiness  and 
rudeness  of  manner,  had  contrived  to  insult 
Roger  as  mortally  oa  be  had  oCcnded  Dr.  Polt. 
I  knew,  therefore,  that,  if  requisite,  we  might 
confidently  reckon  apon  the  derk^s  aasietance 
and  secrecy. 

**  Colonel  Stark,  air."  announced  Roger, 
popping  his  head  into  my  oncle^e  Ktoctum. 


"  Very  good,  Roger.  Show  him  in,'*  Pd- 
tumed  my  uncle.    *•  Now,  Caleb." 

I  nodded,  and  vanished  from  the  room,  just 
as  the  colonel,  bluff  and  boisterous,  blustered 
in. 

**  Well,  Ferril,"  exclaimed  the  visitor, 
*'  how's  the  world  using  you?  Loot  abuiSt- 
dant,  eh  ?  Plenty  of  quarrels  stirring.  Envy, ' 
hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitahleness, 
only  to  be  set  right  by  a  good  dose  of  law  and 
swingeing  costs.  .  It's  an  ill  wind  that  doesn't 
blow  lawyers  good,  isn't  it?  Why,  where's 
young  Parchment  ?  Thought  I  saw  him  here 
just  now." 

At  this  moment  I  re-entered  the  room. 

**  Oh,  there  yoQ  are,  young  fellow,"  con- 
tinued the  colonel.  **  Well  how  goes  on  th« 
war?  You  don't  seem  to  be  makin?  much 
progress.  Three  months  of  the  six  are  pastj 
and  you  haven't  gained  an  inch  of  ground. 
You  must  be  quick,  sir,  you  must  be  quick, 
if  you  mean  to  out-manoeuvre  Josiah  Stark." - 

**  Well,  colonel,"  I  replied,  "we'll  talk, 
the  matter  over  a  little,  if  you  please.  The 
terms  of  our  compact  are,  briefly,  that  I  am 
to  succeed  within  six  months  in  taking  yoa 
in,  *  clearly,  plainly,  under  your  own  nose, 
so  palpably  that  there  shall  be  no  mistake.' 
Those  were  your  words,  were  they  not?  " 

**  Ay,  ay,  young  fellow  ;  right  enough. 
But  you  haven't  done  it,  my  good  sir — yoa 
haven't  done  it :  you  can't  do  it ;  I  defy  yoa 
to  do  it!" 

**  We  shall  see.  Now,  colonel,  I  have  to 
ask  further,  would  you  consider  I  fulfilled  the 
agreement  if  I  were  to  tell  you  what  passes 
in  your  own  house,  to  which,  as  you  know, 
I  cannot  possibly  have  access?  Suppose,  for 
instjince,  from  private  sources  of  information, 
I  were  to  state  the  purport  of  a  conversation 
you  had  with  your  daughter  this  morning 
during  breakfast." 

''  I  don't  believe  you  can  state  anything 
of  the  sort,"  returned  the  colonel,  promptly, 
with  an  indignant  snort  at  the  supposition, 

"  Did  you  not  say  that  you  had  finally  dO" 
cided  up(m  purchasing  the  Wharton  estate, 
and  tell  Letty  she  might  begin  to  think  uf 
prcparati.>ns  for  leaving  the  Ferns?  " 

Colonel  Stark  listened  to  the  question  in 
speechless  wonder;  sorprise  and  constenu^ 
tion  seemed  to  have  suddenly  stricken  him 
dumb ;  finally,  he  drew  a  long  breath,  then. . 
uttered  a  tremendoos  oath. 
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'^  That  infernal  nigger  !  "  he  Bhouted. 
*'  The  vile,  sooundrellj,  treacherous  spy ! 
That's  the  fellow,  without  a  doubt.  Yes, 
yee.  I  recollect  now  that  he  was  in  and  out 
of  the  room  at  breakfast  I  dare  saj  half  a 
dosen  times.  Directly  he  heard  me  speak 
of  quitting  the  Ferns,  he  must  have  bolted 
off  with  the  news  to  his  precious  employer. 
Oho !  young  fellow,  so  Joh tee's  your  private 
source  of  infonnation,  is  ho?  £h,  sir? 
Was  the  nigger  your  Informant?  " 

*•  Really,  colonel,"  I  repfied  **  you  must 
excuse  me  ;  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  betraying 
whence  my  information  is  derived.  It  is 
enough  fur  me  to  be  assured  it  is  correct. 
Do  I  understand  you  to  admit  this  to  be  the 
case?" 

*'  Correct !  correct !  "  bellowed  the  colonel, 
with  dreadful  sarcasm.  ^*  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Parch- 
ment, very  correct,  sir — highly  correct !  I 
wish  I  could  say  as  much  of  the  sense  of 
honor  that  permits  you  to  tamper  with  my 
servants,  sir.  If  you  find  it  impossible  to 
gain  your  end  without  resorting  to  proceed- 
ings of  that  questionable  nature,  sir,  the  less 
you  talk  about  correctness  the  bettor." 

And  Colonel  Stark  marched  up  and  down 
the  room  in  a  very  wrathful  state  of  mind. 

"All's  fair  in  love  and  war,  colond,"  I 
laughed.  "  You  invited  stratagem,  you 
know,  and  set  me  the  example  yourself  in 
that  post-chaise  business.  But  I  don't  admit 
that  you  have  discovered  my  source  of  infor- 
mation, by  any  means." 

**  Of  course  you  don't  admit  it,  sir!  "  ex- 
claimed the  colonel.  "  It's  one  of  the  axioms 
of  your — profession  never  to  admit  anything. 
But  common  sense  tells  me  that  you  must  have 
suborned  the  nigger.  How  else —  But  I 
sha'n*t  waste  another  word  upon  you.  1*11 
put  a  stop  to  this  business  in  double-quick." 

That  same  afternoon,  Johtee  Lall's  sable 
visage,  wearing  a  very  piteous  and  imploring 
expression ,  appeared  at  the  office.  The  Colo- 
nel Sahib,  he  declared,  after  administering 
a  savage  thrashing  with  the  big  bamboo,  had 
literally  kicked  him  out  of  the  house.  Not 
knowing  where  to  go,  the  fellow  came  to  me. 
Little  as  he  deserved  kindness  at  my  hands, 
yet,  as  his  discharge  was  certainly  the  result 
of  my  operations  against  his  master,  I  felt  a 
kind  of  moral  obligation  to  provide  for  the 
man*s  support.  For  the  present,  I  commit- 
ted him  to  the  care  of  Roger  Tioe.  Roger 
sniffed  dubiously  as  he  received  his  charge, 
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offered  a  mild  remonstrance,  but  finally  ao« 
ceded  to  my  desire,  and  vradked  avray  with 
Johtee. 

A  week  passed  without  a  sign  of  Colonel 
Stark ;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  unable,  I  sup- 
pose, to  curb  his  impatience  longer,  he 
marched  down  to  Bayfield,  and  again  pre- 
sented himself  at  my  uncle's  house.  As  be- 
fore, I  slipped  out  of  the  room  immediately 
upon  his  arrival,  and  re-entered  it  afler  he 
had  exchanged  a  few  words  with  Uncle  Fer- 
rU. 

*^  Ah,  youngster,"  was  the  colonel's  greet- 
ing, **  how  are  wo  getting  on  now?  Any 
more  choice  little  bits  of  intelligence  froio 
sneaks  bribed  to  fetch  and  carry  ?  Aha,  my 
spark,  I  think  your  tampering  with  my  ser- 
vants has  been  pretty  efi^ually  stopped !" 

"  Well,  colonel,"  I  replied,"  we  shall  see. 
I  have  got  something  to  communicate,  cer- 
tainly, and  I  hardly  think  that  my  private 
source  of  information  is  at  fault.  Did  yoa 
not  tell  Miss  Stark  this  morning,  while  walk- 
ing in  the  grounds  at  the  Ferns,  that  yoa 
thought  of  taking  her  to  town  about  the  end 
of  the  month  after  the  next  ?  W  hen  the  time 
stipulated  in  our  agreement  has  expired,  that 
is,  you  know,  colonel.    Am  I  correct?  " 

My  adversary  fell  upon  this  into  such  a 
passion  of  rage  that  I  really  feared  at  first  he 
would  drop  dead  upon  the  spot.  His  sallow 
complexion  turned  to  a  ghastly  purple ;  the 
veins  upon  his  forehead  filled  and  strained  till 
they  stood  out  as  rigid  and  taut  as  cordage ; 
be  gurgled  in  his  throat  as  he  gasped  and 
strove  for  breath. 

'<  Those  infernal  reptiles !  "yelled  the  colo- 
nel, when  he  imd  sufficiently  mastered  his  in- 
dignation to  find  words ;  '*  those  vile,  mer- 
cenary, traitorous  servants  of  mine?  Why, 
you  must  have  corrupted  all  the  household. 
But  rU  punish  'em.  Stay  you  here  till  I 
come  back,  and  1*11  put  your  boasted  sources 
to  the  tost.  If  you  can  answer  what  I  ask 
you  then.  Josh  Stark's  a  Dutchman,  that's 
all." 

The  colonel  hurried  away.  Upon  reaching 
home,  he  instantly  discharged  all  the  servants 
in  the  house,  paid  them  their  wages,  and  gave 
them  an  hour  to  get  clear  off  the  premises, 
standing  grimly  by  watch  in  hand  as  they 
filed  away.  Then  he  rushed  back  to  Bayfield, 
burst  into  the  office,  and  required  mo  to  tell 
him  what  ho  had  done. 

From  my  private  sources  of  infonnatioD,  I 
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w&B  enabled  to  comply  tdtb  Colonel  Stark's 
demand.  I  fblrbear  to  eharaoteruge  the  lan- 
guage of  which  ho  made  use  upon  receiving 
my  answer,  further  than  by  stating  that  his 
expressions  were  roost  discourteoos  and  of  a 
highly  actionable  kind. 

Grown  wiser  by  experience,  Colonel  Stark 
acted  now  as  he  shonld  have  acted  from  the 
first,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  fortalice alto- 
gother.  W  hen  the  new  servants  arrived  from 
town  a  few  days  after  the  dismissal  of  their 
predcoeHHors,  he  cut  off  communication  with 
the  world  without.  All  the  supplies  required 
for  his  garrison  were  taken  in  through  the 
half-opened  door  by  one  of  the  8er\'ants,  ap- 
pointed for  that  office,  and  supervised  by 
himself  or  Letty.  As  an  extra  measure  of 
precaution,  he  had  all  the  locks  changed  upon 
all  the  doors  by  workmen  from  a  distance, 
bells  attached  to  the  windows,  strong  bolts 
and  bai-B  fitted  to  the  shutters,  every  loophole 
at  which  even  a  mouse  might  enter  the  for- 
tress, blocked  and  barricaded.  It  is  not  un- 
usual, I  fancy,  after  the  steed  has  been  stolen, 
carefully  to  brick  up  the  stable  door. 

As  soon  as  these  measures  had  been  taken, 
the  colonel  once  more  presented  himself  at 
the  office,  and  desired  to  know  if  I  had  any- 
thing to  tell  him.  Again,  and  for  the  fourth 
time,  my  private  sources  aided  me.  He  prob- 
ably fancied  I  bad  learned  what  had  happened 
from  the  workmen,  for  this  time,  in  place  of 
going  into  a  passion,  the  enemy  listened  in 
silence,  then  nodded  thoughtfully,  and  with- 
drew. 

We  gave  Colonel  Stark  a  fortnight  to  re- 
.  cover  his  Hclf-possession,  and  feel  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  blockade  he  had  established, 
then  proceeded  to  strike  tlie  final  blow. 

Six  weeks  still  remained  of  the  time  orig- 
inally stipuhited,  when  Uncle  Ferril  and  I 
0et  out  together  for  the  Ferns.  We  sent  in 
our  names  to  the  colonel,  and,  after  some  hes- 
itation, were  admitted  into  the  library.  There 
nt  the  enemy,  Lxjking  worn  and  haggard. 
Ue  pointed  to  chairs,  and  we  sat  down.  Much 
,  of  what  is  popularly  allied  •*  the  bounce  " 
bad  evidently  been  taken  out  of  the  colonel. 
His  manner  wns  more  cautious,  less  defiant. 
Our  vir^it  clearly  made  him  ill  at  ease,  but 
bo  waited  silently  to  hear  what  we  had  to 
•ay. 

**  My  uncle  and  I  have  called  upon  you, 
Colonel  Stark,**  I  began,  **  to  claim  the  ful- 
filment of  your  contract 
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Here  the  enemy  ^rM  unable  to  repress  a 
start,  showing  bow  much  his  nervous  system 
had  become  affected  of  late  ;  still,  be  uttered 
never  a  word.    I  went  on. 

'*  Upon  four  distinct  and  separate  occa- 
sions the  stipulation  contained  in  that  agree- 
ment has  been  carried  out.  I  have  repeated 
conversations  which  I  never  beard,  related 
circumstances  which  I  never  saw,  and  yoa 
have  admitted  both  to  be  correct.  You  have 
adopted  various  methods  to  discover  the  source 
of  my  information  ;  you  have  been  unable  to 
discover  it ;  you  are  unacquainted  with  it 
even  now.  If  necessary,  I  am  prepared  to 
repeat  my  execution  of  the  stipulation  for  a 
still  longer  period.  But  it  is  not  necessary. 
I  maintain  that  I  have  fully,  duly,  and  amply 
carried  out  my  portion  of  the  agreement ;  and 
I  call  upon  you,  as  a  man  of  honor  and  a 
gentleman,  to  perform  yours.  My  uncle  will 
testify  that  his  opinion  coincides  with 
mine." 

The  colonel  had  listened  to  this  little  speech 
in  perfect  silence ;  he  now  turned,  still  mutely, 
towards  Uncle  Ferril. 

*'  lam  decidedly  of  opinion,  Colonel  Stark, 
as  a  professional  man  of  thirty  years'  stand- 
ing, that  my  Nephew  Caleb  has  performed 
his  portion  of  the  contract.'* 

Ttie  colonel  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
and  gazed  upon  the  ground.  Minutes  passed, 
that  seemed  hours. 

*'  Well,  so  am  I,**  he  said  at  last.  '<  The 
battle  has  been  fought  stoutly  ;  I  can*t  see 
an  error  anywhere  in  my  combinations ;  but 
the  youngster  is  too  deep  for  me.  I've  turned 
the  matter  over  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  discover  whence  the 
information  has  been  gained.  I  can't  sleep 
o*  nights  for  thinking  of  it ;  it  haunts  my 
mind  incessantly  by  day ;  I've  lost  my  appe- 
tite ;  I  don't  enjoy  my  wine ;  life's  growing 
a  burden  to  me ;  I  wouldn't  pass  another 
month  like  this  for  all  the  lacs  in  the  Com- 
pany's  treasury.  I  give  it  up.  Parchment^ 
Letty  shall  be  yours !  Stop !  I  consent  upon 
one  condition  only,"  he  continued,  checking 
my  joyful  exclamation  with  a  warning  finger* 
*'  Ik'f'orc  you  leave  this  room  you  shall  dis- 
close the  means  you  have  employed." 

*'  Most  willingly,  colonel.  Have  the  good* 
ncss,  if  you  please,  to  call  down  Letty." 

**  Letty  !  "  exchiimed  the  colonel.  **  Why^ 
she  knows  nothing  about —  " 

•'  Pardon  me,"  I  intampted.    <'  CaU 
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down,  and  I  think  she  will  be  found  botter 
infuimed  than  jua  uaagiue." 

Colonel  Stark  Tang  tbe  bell,  and  gave  the 
Becessary order.  laafewtLinutesDijcharmer 
entered  tboroom.  Little eiplaniLtianBufficcd 
toacquaintber  with  what  had  juet  transpired, 
end  iritb  her  fatlier'a  conditional  surrender. 

"And  aovf,  Letty,"  I  added,  "if  jou 
pleeee,  bring  in  the  culprit." 

Luttj  went  out.  Tho  colonel  faced  round 
tonarda  the  door,  watching  with  a  tremoi  of 
nervouB  furj  ta  behold  the  traitor  in  bis 
camp.  Next  motnent,  biBdaugbter  retunied, 
bearing  in  her  band  tbe  warm  fur  cap,  which 
her  fntlicr,  used  to  an  Indian  climate,  almost 
Gonetantlj  wore.  Lettj  laid  the  cap  upon  the 
table.  The  colonel  tuok  up  bin  headgear, 
iwirled  it  upon  his  fingers,  failed  to  derive 
mformation  from  tbe  process — laid  it  down 
•gain,  looked  at  me,  then  at  I«tt7. 

"  Yoo  eee,  colonel,"  I  explained,  "  ordi- 
Btf;  etralmgems  were  useless  against  jour 
pnctised  experience,  and  we  were  forced  to 
make  jou  jour 
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Lifting  til*  silken  Ibing  of  tbe  cap,  I  dis- 
played, to  Colonel  Stark's  astonished  ejee, 
a  neat  little  pocket,  artfuUj  cootrived,  and 
quite  invisible,  unless  on  close  inHpection.  In 
this  receptacle,  Lettj,  when  she  wished  to 
communicate  with  me,  hud  dcpueitMl  a  slip 
of  paper  containing  what  it  wus  rt^iuiaite  I 
ehould  know.  Upon  reaching  my  uncle's 
house,  the  colonel  had  natuially  left  his  cap 
upon  the  hall-lalile  while  he  went  into  the 
office  i  I  had  slipped  out,  extracted  the  niis- 
sive,  and  retaruing  to  the  room,  had  giveo 
the  colonel  tbe  benefit  of  its  contenta. 

Colonel  Joaiah  Stark  listened  to  this  re- 
markably simple'  explanation  of  the  mystery 
that  had  puzzled  him  with  mijigled  anger  and 
disgust ;  tlien  taking  hie  daughter  by  the  arm 
when  I  had  finiebed,  he  pushed  her  towards 
me,  exclaiming,  "There,  take  her.  Parch- 
ment ;  you've  won  each  other  liiirly !  Heav- 
ens and  earth !  that  a  wary  old  campaignei 
ebould  be  out-manoeuTred  by  a  girl  and  a 
lawyer ! " 


Wr.  Pocock  is  engaged  in  editing  fbr  the  Oi- 
fltrd  Clarendon  Press  a  new  edition  of  Bomet's 
*'  Bistory  of  tbe  Reformation,"  verifjitig  the 
dooamenls  given  by  Burnet  by  careful  collation 
with  the  origianls  wherever  they  are  knovn  to 
exist.  Several  thousaad  errors,  which  have  been 
perpetuKled  from  the  original  publication  to  the 
[ireeent  time,  have  been  corrected.  As  sn  in- 
■lanoe :  One  letter  to  Bullinger,  as  given  by 
Bornet,  is  found  to  ooolain  no  leas  than  lour 
kundrcd  divergences  fmm  tbe  original — many 
only  changes  of  puoctualion  and  the  like,  but 
others  very  important  The  teit  of  the  history 
will  appear  exactly  as  the  sutbor  left  it :  errors 
of  date,  which  are  numerous,  will  be  ocrrectsd 
in  tbe  inargin,  and  a  large  bojy  of  reltrencca  to 
printed  books  ood  MSS.,  from  which  Buniet, 
without  special  acknowledgmcDt,  probably  drew 
his  infbrtnatian,  will  be  added.  Altogether  it  is 
Inped  that  this  edition  will  be  a  not  incunwder*- 
ble  addition  to  tbe  accurate  knowledge  of  this  im- 
portant period  of  English  hiatiiry. 

New  EiiQLAiin  Sceneht. — "  Any  landsaape  iu  &liasBs.  Hmat  amd  Bi.4Ci:nT  have  just  rca4y 
Hew  England,  even  tho  tamest,  has  a  more  strik-  a  new  oovel  in  three  volumes,  entitled  "  t'lurian's 
Ing  outline,  and  beaiJca  would  have  its  bluecycs  HuEibaiid  ;  "  Messrs.  Blackwood  will  publldi  on 
open  in  those  lakelets  that  we  encounter  almost '  the  10th  of  October  "  Tara :  a  Mahmtta  Tale," 
firom  mile  to  mile  at  home,  but  of  whioh  the  old  by  Captain  Meadows  Taylor,  in  three  volumes ; 
BMlutty  ia  utterly  destitute  ;  or  it  woukl  smile  in  and  Mr.  Maxwdl  will  puUialt  next  week  llr.  C. 
Mr  fuel  tluoogh  the  ■""<'"'"  of  tbo  w^side  ^  J.  Collins's  sporting  aevd,  "  Saokvllls  rJitst" 


tu'oiika  that  vanish  under  alow  stone  arch  on  one 
null'  if  the  rood,  and  Bparkli  out  again  on  the 
i>(|]cr,  Ncilher  of  these  pretty  futures  is  often 
lo  Ih?  found  in  an  English  scene." — HamUutrm't 
"  Old  Home." 

Mr.  KuiauKB's  "  History  of  the  InvHkHi  of 
ilii!  <-'rimeik"  has  been  repriotod  in  a  cheap  (brm 
ly  Llivron  Tauohniii  at  Leipzig,  who  has  also  pab- 
lt-)'.o<  a  German  translation  at  Ihe  work.  A 
Miulcm-Oreek  translation  has  also  appeared,  and 
a  French  veniion  is  in  the  press  at  brusselik 

Mkisbs.  MjtOHiLiutn  ADD  Co.  have  in  the  praas 
-'^1.  Paul's  Epistle  to  th«Galatiana"--theQi«ek 
till   revised,   with  introduolion  and  nolea,   bj 
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From  The  Saturday  Reriew. 
NATIONAL  PREJUDICES. 

We  are  familiar  enough  with  the  existence, 
of  national  prejudices.  We  have  plenty  of 
our  own,  and  we  are  always  on  the  alert  to 
recognize  them  in  other  nations.  We  know 
their  obstinacy,  their  endurance,  their  invul- 
nerability to  reason,  to  ridicule,  or  to  the 
teaching  of  experience.  But  we  very  seldom 
take  the  trouble  to  ask  how  these  curious 
features  of  national  character  were  originally 
produced.  Yet  they  are  moral  phenomena 
worthy  of  more  careful  investigation.  There 
eeeros  to  be  no  particular  reason,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  why  the  English  nation  should  be 
moved  by  its  hatred  of  Popery  to  an  excite- 
ment to  which  no  question  of  national  inter- 
est, scarcely  any  question  of  national  honor, 
can  rouse  it— why  the  Scotch  taste  for  their 
very  unattractive  sabbath  should  defy  alike 
the  caprices  of  fashion  and  the  steady  progress 
of  enlightenment — or  why  a  Frenchman's  pas- 
sion for  equality  should  have  survived  a  series 
of  the  most  violent  changes  in  the  political 
institutions  under  which  he  lives.  Other  pas- 
sions seize  hold  of  a  nation  for  a  time,  and 
govern  it  till  the  events  which  have  called 
them  forth  have  passed  away.  But  they 
cease,  like  other  effects,  with  the  cessation  of 
the  cause  which  gave  them  birth.  It  is  not 
80  with  these  characteristic  prejudices.  They 
usually  date  from  some  historical  event,  and, 
when  they  first  arose,  had  some  reference  to 
actually  existing  evils.  But  they  have  not 
softened  in  proportion  as  those  evils  have  dis- 
appeared. They  were  not  distinguishable  at 
the  time  from  any  other  popular  passion  of 
the  day  ;  but,  having  once  crept  into  the  heart 
of  the  people,  they  stay  there,  and  while  other 
popular  caprices  and  manias  come  and  go  with 
the  passing  events  of  the  time,  these  take  root 
in  the  national  character,  and  remain  unaf- 
fected by  any  external  events  or  vicissitudes 
of  opinion. 

There  seem  to  be  periods  in  the  history  of 
a  people — usually  periods  of  great  convulsion 
—during  which  the  national  character  is  soft 
to  impressions  of  this  kind.  After  such  a 
period  has  passed  away,  the  character  hard- 
ens, the  impressions  become  indelible,*  and 
no  new  ones  of  a  similar  permanence  can  be 
■nbsequcntly  made.     The  most  remarkable 

*  Alas  that  the  anfrieodAhip  of  England  ihould 
have  been  imprened  upon  Ameriea  at  Buoh  a  heated 
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illustration  of  this   process  is  the  change 
which  came  over  the  English  character  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation .     That  age  has  the 
credit  of  having  given  birth  to  tho  Puritan 
spirit  which  makes  itself  felt  in  every  part  of 
English  society,  which  rules  the  middle  classes 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  casts  a  gloom  over 
every  phase  of  English  life.     It  is  undoubt- 
edly a  wintry  gloom,  carrying  with  it  much 
of  the  compensation  which  accompanies  all 
bracing  but  ungenial  climates.     This  Puritan 
clement  is  the  source  of  many  of  the  sterner 
virtues  of  the  English  character,  which  we 
could  ill  afford  to  lose.     But,  whatever  its 
advantages  or  disadvantages,  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  previous  history  of  the  people  to 
foreshadow  its  appearance.     It  docs  not  be- 
long to  any  of  the  nations  from  which  we 
are  sprung.     Neither  among   the  Germans 
nor  among  the  Normans  is  there  any  trace  of 
the  sour,  drab-colored  religion  which  was  in- 
vented by  the  Puritans,  and  has  deeply  influ- 
enced the  habits  of  Englishmen  up  to  this 
day,  not  only  in  religious  matters,  but  in  tb6 
whole  of  their  social  life.     Nor  in  the  centu- 
ries that  preceded  the  Stuart  times  were  the 
English  a  sombre-minded  people,  averse  either 
to  gayety  or  to  a  ceremonial  religion.     We 
have  neither  inherited  this  character  from  our 
early  ancestors,  nor  have  we  imported  it  fron 
abroad.   The  Puritans  arose  suddenly,  evolved 
this  national  character  out  of  their  own  re- 
ligious meditations,  stamped  it  upon  tho  na- 
tion, and  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  and 
a  half  the  mark  has  hardly  lost  its  freshness. 
In  Scotland  the  same  operation  was  performed 
with  more  vehement  energy,  and  an  effect 
proportionately  more  intense  has  been  pro- 
duced.   The  Scotch  sabbath  is  a  good  instance 
of  the  permanence  and  depth  of  the  impree- 
(tion  which  one  or  two  generations  of  social 
convulsion  will  leave  for  centuries  upon  a 
nation ^s  mind.     There  is  nothing  in  the  in- 
stitution that  is  attractive,  or  that  gratifies 
any  weakness  in  human  nature.     Its  theo- 
logical basis  is  absurdly  slender.     Barring  a 
pale  and  reduced  copy  of  it  which  the  Scotoh. 
communicated  to  England  during  the  troubles 
of  the  Great  Rebellion,  it  is  absolutely  unique 
in  the  Christian  world.     In  Scotland  itself, 
until  the  time  of  Knox,  or  even  rather  later, 
it  was  wholly  unknown.     Yet  it  was  in  the 
power  of  a  small  body  of  men  of  no  remark- 
able genius  to  inlay  this  monstrous  supersti- 
tion so  deeply  into  the  minds  of  their  ooun- 
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trjmen  that  no  amoant  of  mental  ealtare 
ft|>pear8  capable  of  weakening  it.  The  ten- 
dency of  all  modem  thought  is  strongly  ad- 
yene  to  each  obeervanoes;  and  in  the  race 
of  intellectual  progress  the  Scotch  haTe  al- 
ways kept  a  leading  place.  It  is  at  yariance 
with  liberal  ideas,  and  with  the  views  of  all 
liberal  politicians ;  and  the  Scotch  are  very 
advanced  liberals  in  their  political  professions. 
But  they  would  rather  abandon  all  claim  to 
intellectual  eminence,  and  throw  all  their 
liberal  doctrines  into  the  fire,  than  abandon 
an  iota  of  the  oppressive  formalism  which 
they  picked  op  from  a  clique  of  Calvinists 
three  centuries  ago.  Probably  at  no  other 
time  in  their  history  would  they  have  ac- 
cepted such  an  idea,  and  clung  to  it  with  such 
tenacity  ;  at  all  events,  at  no  other  time  have 
they  ever  done  the  like,  though  their  history 
has  not  been  barren  of  epochs  of  intellectual 
movement  and  social  convulsion.  But  this 
was  the  period  of  softness  through  which 
every  nation  seems  to  pass,  and  at  which 
alone  lasting  impressions  can  be  made — the 
age  in  a  nation's  growth  at  which  the  twig, 
once  strongly  bent,  takes  its  ply  forever. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  speak  with  certainty  of 
the  effect  which  the  French  Revolution  has  had 
on  France,  because  only  two  generations  have 
passed  since  it  took  place.  But  if  an  argu- 
ment may  be  drawn  from  the  experience  which 
80  short  an  interval  of  time  furnishes,  it  would 
teem  that  RouBseau  has  been  to  France  much 
what  John  Knox  has  been  to  Scotland.  His 
theories  of  equality  appear  to  have  pene- 
trated his  countrymen  as  thoroughly,  and  to 
have  taken  as  deep  root,  as  the  peculiar  re- 
ligion of  Scotland  has  done  with  the  Scotch. 
The  obstinacy  with  which  the  French  cling 
to  that  curious  law  which  deprives  a  man  of 
the  power  of  bequeathing  as  he  likes  the  prop- 
erty he  has  acquired ,  lest  he  should  be  tempted 
to  accumulate  it  upon  a  single  son,  shows  how 
strongly  they  dread  the  restoration  of  any- 
thing that  could  resemble  a  landed  aristoc- 
racy. Almost  the  only  institution  to  which 
they  have  clung  through-  their  various  revo- 
lutions has  been  the  equal  division  of  prop- 
erty among  children.  The  Royalists,  in  the 
very  height  of  their  power,  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  though  they  were  able  to 
pass  a  law  punishing  sacrilege  with  death, 
and  to  send  an  army  into  Spain  to  put  down 
liberal  institutions,  failed  to  persuade  the 
Chambers  to  repeal  the  law  of  equal  division. 
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The  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  mndli  m 
he  would  like  to  see  st&bility  assured  to  his 
dynasty  by  the  creation  of  some  sort  of  aris- 
tocracy, baa  not  ventured  upon  the  oeij 
measure  by  which  such  a  dass  could  be  en^ 
bled  to  form  itself.  The  disti  ibution  of 
which  has  recently  been  extended  from 
tary  merit  to  merit  of  an  humUer  and  mote 
sober  kind,  is  too  harmless  to  excite  anytfarag 
more  than  ridicule ;  but  the  very  character 
of  the  ridicule  employed  by  M.  For9ade  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Monies  shows  bow  deeply 
the  contempt  for  such  distinctions  has  soak 
into  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  educated  Freneb- 
men.  Among  the  uneducated  the  feeling  is 
still  stronger.  If  you  ask  any  ordinaiy 
peasant  en  blouse  the  title  of  some  repr«eeiit- 
ativeof  the  old  nobility  who  refuses  to  forget 
his  rank  or  to  let  the  world  forget  it,  the 
chances  are  you  get  some  such  answer  as. 
*'  Oh  !  il  est  Comte  oo  Marquis  ou  je  ne  aais 
quoi  comme  cela.*'  The  very  care  which  the 
maids-of-all-work  take  to  speak  of  each  other 
as  **  Mademoiselle,"  the  tendency  even  of  the 
cads  in  the  street  to  point  each  other  oat  as 
**  Monsieur,"  are  indications  of  the  sameaei- 
tled  dislike  of  social  distuictions,  which  has 
become  a  national  characteristic.  But  it  10, 
historically  speaking,  quite  new.  We  do  not 
hear  any  mention  of  it  a  hundred  and  .fifty 
years  ago.  Even  a  hundred  years  ago  it  had 
hardly  wandered  beyond  the  writings  of  a  lew 
theorists,  and  the  little  suppers  of  some  bi^^ 
bom  esprits  forts.  It  was  burnt  into  the  pop- 
ular mind  by  the  terrible  events  of  the  Beto- 
lution ;  and  there  it  appears  likely  to  remain. 
The  French  have  had  an  abundance  of  social 
convulsions — one  or  two  of  tliem  nearly  as 
bloody  as  the  great  Revolution.  They  l»Te 
had  their  share,  too,  of  the  intellectual  mofe- 
ments  that  have  afifected  the  rest  of  Europe. 
But  none  of  them  have  left  any  distinct  mark 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  people.  The  Refonaa> 
tion  struggle  passed  over  them  as  over  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  but  it  did  not  modify  the 
character  of  the  people.  It  appears  diffionlt 
to  give  a  reason  why  the  convulsion  of  the 
eighteenth  century  should  have  difiinred  to 
strongly  from  its  predecessors  in  the  efieoli 
it  has  lefl  behind.  We  can  only  say  thai,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  so  it  seems  to  be. 

The  mysterious  origin  and  refractory  natove 
of  these  national  prejudices  ought  to  eene  aa 
a  check  to  that  passion  for  reoommciiding 
forms  of  government  to  their  neigbboM  to 
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which  English  people  are  very  prone.  Some 
jcars  ngo  it  was  generally  held  in  this  coun- 
try that  our  form  of  goyemment  was  a  uni- 
versal machine  for  the  production  of  pros- 
perity and  progress,  which  could  with  perfect 
ease  be  screwed  on  to  any  race  of  men.  Even 
noWf  although  the  rigor  with  which  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution  was  prescribed  to  all  pa- 
tients is  a  little  abated,  the  idea  is  still  prev- 
alent that  certain  forms  which  we  possess  are 
indispensable  to  good  government,  and  must 
be  adopted  by  every  people  that  wishes  to  be 
free  and  happy.  iSuch  a  doctrine  can  only 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  men  must  be 
everywhere,  and  under  all  circumstances,  be- 
ings of  the  same  passions ;  and  the  assump- 
tion is  manifestly  untrue.     Setting  aside  all 
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other  elements  of  difference,  these  national 
prejudices  must  always  1)6  fatal  to  any  saoh 
calculation.  We  ourselves  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  press  religious  liberty  upon  the  Scotch. 
In  the  same  way,  it  is  probable  that  the  de- 
mocracy in  France  will  never  be  kept  in  check 
withou  t  a  strong  central  government.  In  Ger- 
many ft  will  probably  be  always  necessary  to 
sacrifice  a  good  deal  of  practical  utility  to 
logical  symmetry,  simply  because  Germans 
who  think  cannot  be  happy  without  logical 
symmetry.  In  the  face  of  such  profound  dif- 
ferences in  the  subject-matter  of  each  politi- 
cal constitution,  it  is  impossible  that  any 
universal  maxims  for  the  construction  of  con- 
stitutions can  be  safely  framed 


The  death  of  the  Count  de  Vigny,  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year,  took  place  hist  week  at  Paris.  Alfred 
Victor  de  Vigny,  ro«niber  of  the  Academy,  and 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  the  day, 
was  one  of  the  body-guard  of  Liouis  XVIII.,  at 
Ghent,  during  ibc  **  hundred  days.*'  As  early 
as  I8I0  uppcared  **  Diyadc  et  Symeta,"  his  first 
poetical  ctfuuion,  and  in  1822  he  published  a  vol- 
ume of  pocmH,  including  •*  Helena**  and  *•  La 
Sonnambula,"  which  was  followed  in  1824-5  by 
'*  Moses,**  and  others  of  the  Kirne  stamp  ;  but  it 
was  not  till  18-6,  upon  the  appearance  of  his 
**  Cinq  Mars,**  that  he  assumed  the  high  rank 
he  hoH  bmcc  continued  to  hold  amongst  the  writ- 
erfrof  France.  In  18JJ  he  produced  *•  Othello  ;  ** 
n  mH),  **La  Mvrccliiled*Amore  ;**  in  1832, 
«•  Stcllo  ;  '*  und  the  suite  to  it,  "  Chatterton,*' 
in  I80O.  Some  of  his  best  poems  appeared  in 
the  Revue  dcs  Deux  jMondes.  In  the  Journal 
dtt  Debatu  of  Saturday  list  a  touching  tribute  is 
paid  to  his  memory'  by  Louis  Ratisbonne. 


Amon'gat  tran!<Iations  from  English  into  Ger- 
mao  wliich  arc  to  be  in  readmcss  for  the  approach- 
ing Leipzig  fair,  arc  :  Charles  Lever's  **  Daven- 
port Dunn,"  Miss  Vongc's  **  Hopes  and  Fears  ; 
or.  Scenes  from  the  L.l'c  of  an  Old  Maid,**  and 
three  volumes  of  Mr.  Spurgeon*s  Sermons. 


Ak  English  vers^ion  of  llenan*s  "  Vie  de  Jesus  *• 
is  announced  in  our  :ui«crtising  columns  as  in 
preparation  under  the  author's  own  revision. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  oeks  if  any  of  our  scientific 
friends  cm  account  for  the  phenomenon  recently 
remarkcfl  of  regular  tide:j  in  the  lakes  of  Geneva 
and  NeufchatcL 


The  following  special  Swiss  travelling-guides 
and  maps  have  appeued  in  German :  A  new 
travelling  map  of  Switzerland  by  C.  Weychardt, 
with  four  special  maps  of  Appenzell  and  the 
Bregenz  Wood,  of  the  Rigi  and  the  Vierwald- 
statter-See,  the  Wengernalp  and  the  Hoslithal, 
and  of  Mont  Bl&nc,  together  with  the  Chamouni 
Valley.  Further,  a  map,  by  J.  W.  Mangold,  of 
Canton  Graubundten  ;  a  tifih  edition  of  Tschudis's 
justly  celebrated  **  Swiss  Guide;'*  the  *•  Bundner 
Obcrlmd ;  or,  the  Upper  Rhine  with  its  Sid^ 
valleys,'*  by  Professor  Theobald  ;  and,  by  Dr. 
Simlcr,  *'  A  Description  of  the  Mountains  between 
Glarus  and  Graubundten.'* 


The  celebrated  Jacob  Grimm,  brother  of  the 
no  less  celebrated  William  Grimm,  whom  he  sur- 
vived, died  at  Berlin  on  Sunday  last  in  his  79th 
year.  Since  the  death  of  his  brother  ho  bad 
sought  comparative  retirement,  devoting  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  compilation  of  his  *•  Ger- 
man Dictionary,**  which  in  print  has  only 
reached  to  the  word  Fromm.  Ample  materials, 
it  is  said,  have  been  left  by  the  decea««ed  to  ren- 
der iti  completion  comparatively  an  easy  task. 


Ma.  Paetridge  has  two  little  illustrated  tales 
on  the  eve  of  publi&ition  :  **  The  Village  Club, 
and  What  became  of  It,**  by  Mrs.  Balfour ;  and 
**  Rilny  Days,  and  how  to  meet  them,**  by  Mrs. 
MarshalL 


TuE  Baron  Tauchnitz  has  just  added  to  his 
"Collection  of  British  Authors**  '*  £leaiior*8 
Victory,**  by  Miss  Braddon,  two  vols. 
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From  The  Examiner.  would    not   bo   understood,  in  what  I  have 

Remains  in  Vcrss  and  Prose  of  Arthur  Henry  spoken  concerning  the  influence  of  France, 

HaUam,      With  a  Preface  and  Memoir,  as  believing  that  influence  productive  of  un- 

With  Portrait.     Murray.  mixed  evil.     England,  it  should  never  be  for- 

The  remainB  of  Arthur  Hallam,  who  lives  gotten,  had  in  the  last  century  a  great  poHt- 
,.  ^,  ,  ,,  .  ,,  -,p  *  ical  part  to  perform.  It  was  necessary  per- 
yet  in  the- In  Memonam"  of  Tennyson,  were  haps  that  her  language  should  receive  aSme 
first  privately  printed  in  1834,  when  the  considerable  inflexion,  corresponding  to  the 
grief  for  his  bss  was  fresh,  and  there  was  active  tendency  of  the  public  mind,  and  ex- 
then  prefixed  to  them  a  Memoir  hy  his  fa-  pressive  rather  of  the  direct,  palpable  uses 
ther,  the  historian.  Copies  of  that  little  of  life,  than  of  sentiments  that  overleap  the 
book  wore  few,  and  they  were  much  ])or-  present.  For  such  a  purpose  the  spirit  of 
rowed  from  their  •  fortunate  possessors,  not  French  literature  and  the  laws  of  French 
,  ^  .,  .  J  ^  J,  , ,  composition  were  peculiarly  fitted :  nor  is  it 
only  for  the  tender  grace  of  the  verses  they  ^  ^cisonablo  causi  for  regret  that  our  Ian- 
contained,  but  also  for  the  value  of  the  gu^go  has  taken  into  itself  some  of  that 
thought  in  the  prose  pieces.  One  of  them,  wonderful  idiomatic  force,  that  clearness  and 
the  Oration  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  conciseness  of  arrangement,  that  correct  point- 
Cambridge,  on  the  influence  of  Italian  upon  ing  of  expression  towards  the  level  of  gen- 
English  Literature,  with  the  conventional  lux-  «fal  understanding,   which   distinguish  the 

uriance  of  scholastic  declamation,  expressed  F^^°^*^  ^°g"?  f'f''  «jl  ^'^"«  "^.f"  ^^*^** 

.,        1^      .       I    1    i-     1         1      /.     1   1.      J  we  are  acquaints! ,  and  render  allowable  a 

thoughts  singularly  fresh  and  refined,  based  comparison  between  it  and  the  Latin,  which 

on  the  young  poet-scholar's  readings  of  Ital-  occupied  nearly  the  samo  post  in  the  old  civ- 

ian  poetry.     The  essay,  too,  upon  Professor  ilization,  as  the  organ,  not  of  genial  and 

Rossetti's   ^*  DisquiBilion  on   the  Antipapal  original  thinking,  but  of  thoughts  accumu- 

Spirit'*  is  still  serviceable  to  the  interests  of  lated,  set  in   order,   smoothed    down,  and 

literature.     In  t!ie  volume  Ixjfore  us  wo  have  ready  for  diffusion.     The  close,  however,  rf 

now  an  exact  reprint  of  that  little  book,  and  the  last  age,  and  the  first  quarter  of  the 

.»      .       ,.        /        p  .,     i-r        i.    r     1  •  u  present,  have  witnessed  a  powerful  reaction, 

the  touching  story  of  the  life  out  of  which  ^^  ^^,f  .^  England  as  on  the  Continent! 

came  all  its  thought  and  feeling,  as  it  was  against  the  exclusive  dominion  of  proflalo, 

first  told  tj  private  friends,  is  told  now  to  and  what  are  termed  utilitarian  tendencies  in 

the  world  drawn  into  sympathy  by  the  high  literature.     It  will  not  Ix;  disputed  that  the 

Christian  strain  that  has  Ixjcn  dedicated  to  form   at  least  of  tl;is  reaction  comes  to  us 

Arthur  Hallam's  memory.     The  book  is  the  ''«>m  Germany.     Not  until  the  offerings  <^ 

fit  companion  volume  to  the  "  In  Memoriam  "  Schiller  and  Coethe  had  bc^en  accepted,  dW 

^f  ^y   * »,  Coleridge  or  \V  ordsworth  kindle  their  sacrifi- 

ric\  ^^'"'O'*^,^-  cial  flame  on  the  altar  of  the  muses.    Not 

Of  tjo  verso  lot  us,  at  least,  quote  a  son-  u^til  a-^  whole  generation  of  Germans  bad 

net.     This  for  cxuin]  Ic  :—  elaborated  the  laws  of  a  lofty  criticism,  were 

'*  V/ritten  at  LDiNBCftGU  ^ts  princlplcs  efibctive  on  our  own  writers. 

"  Even  thus  raenilnks,  a  city  r^vrcJ  should  be.  ,^">^  '^^"^  ^.?  ^^'?i'i^'^^  ,«"^ ,6^^'  !PVT 

Yca,aaiiDp.nvilc:-y,  that  niir^ht  hold  them  our  evil.      They  taught  us  that  the 

Five  tim^nj  a  haii  Ire  I  noble  towns  in  f.c,  worship  of  Beauty  is  a  vocation  of  high  and 

And  either  wlih  their  mi-ht  cf  li.ibcl  old.  mysterious  import,  not  to  be  relegated  into 

Or  tha  rijli  Hom.in  tx)rap  oV  cmp^ry  the  round  of  daily  amusements,  or  confined 

Migjt  St  lu  I  compiiv,  hi-hcbt  in  arts  enrolled,  by  the  superstitious  canons  of  temporary 

Highest  in  arms  ;  liiM>c  tenement  for  the  free,  opinion.     They  helfl  up  to  our  merited  d<>- 

Vvho  never  cruiu'i  to  tlirones,  or  sin  for  gold,  rision  that  meagro  spirit  of  systematized  im« 

Thus  shoal  I  h  u*  to.voi-s  be  raised — with  vicinage  becility,  which  would  proscribe  the  most  im- 

Of  cleir  bol  I  hilU,  thit  curve  her  very  streets,  portaut  part  of  our  human  being,  as  guilty 

As  if  to  via  lie  ito  'ni.l  cao'.o -it  scats  of  impertinent  interference  with  evident  in- 

Of  art,  abiilin^  Nature's  majesty,  terest." 
And  the  bro.i:]  soj.  beyond,  in  c.ilm  or  rage 

Chainless  alike,  and  tciching  Liberty.'*  ^s  we  have  already  lightly  discussed  the 

And  from  t!iepr.)8c  wo  will  take  a  passage,  character  of  Italian  and   French  influcnoe 

illustrating  the  writer's  insight  into  those  upon  our  literature,  we  may  as  well  make 

foreign  inlluenees  on  our  literature  which  wc  this  passage  the  text  for  a  short  comment  on 

have  from  time  to  time  discussed.     Of  the  the  nature  of  the  influence  of  Germany.     It 

influences  that  succeeded  the  Italian  he  says  :  was  never  so  predominant  as  that  of  I^y  or 

*"•  Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  these.    I  France ;  it  was  absorbed  in  the  great  ohanga 
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produced  by  the  growing  inflaenco  over  their 
own  literature  of  the  EngliBh  people,  and  it 
was,  moreover,  partially  a  reflex  action  of 
oureelvcB  upon  ourselves.  Germany  has  re- 
ceived more  from  England  than  England  from 
Germany  in  the  great  intellectual  exchange. 
The  philosophical  criticism  to  which  Arthur 
Hallam  chiefly  referred,  and  looked  with 
some  dread,  has  been  only  one  small  item  in 
the  traffic. 

Goethe  tells  us  that  when,  aged  twenty- 
five  (and  in  the  year  of  Goldsmith's  death), 
he  was  a  law-student  at  Strasburg,  Herder 
read  to  him  a  translation  of  the  ^'  Vicar  of 
Wakefield . ' '  More  than  half  a  century  after 
Goldsmith's  death,  when  the  German  poet 
was  by  many  regarded  as  the  patriarch  of 
contemporary  European  literature,  he  as- 
cribed, in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Zelter,  the 
beet  influence  over  his  mind  to  the  spirit  of 
that  wise  and  wholesome  story  as  it  was 
mado  known  to  him  *' just  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment of  mental  development. '  *  In  the ' *  Sor- 
rows of  Werter,"  written  in  the  same  year, 
1774,  we  have  the  record  of  this  critical  mo- 
ment ;  and  to  the  tone  of  melancholy  which 
bad  deepened  upon  English  litcrature.Goethe 
partly  ascriiK^s  tlie  gathering  of  the  clouds 
that  Goldsmith's  novel  had  helped  to  dispel. 

There  are  moral  epochs,  Goethe  said,  un- 
der whose  influence,  each  in  his  own  genera- 
tion, the  sensitive  youth  falls ;  but  the  spirits 
of  the  German  youth,  when  he  himself  was 
young,  would  not  have  tended  bo  decidedly 
ati  they  did  to  gloomy  thought  had  there  not 
been  incitement  from  without.  This  came, 
he  wrote  (in  Djok  13  of  **  Aus  Meinem  Le- 
ben  "),  **  through  the  English  literature,  es- 
pecially its  poetry,  whose  best  features  are 
touched  with  an  earnest  melancholy  that  be- 
comes transferred  to  all  who  study  it.'*  It 
was  in  Goetiio's  humor  then  to  fasten  on  the 
m^nchoiy  side  of  any  earnest  feeling.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  the  Frencli  influence  upon 
cor  literature,  in  the  decay  of  merely  fash- 
ionable patronage,  and  before  there  were  yet 
established  sound  relations  l)ctween  writers 
and  the  people,  had  given  to  metrical  utter- 
mnoe  of  the  religious  English  mind  a  turn  for 
didactic  gloom,  of  which  Young's  **  Night  | 
Tbougiitd  *'  may  bo  taken  as  the  type.  The| 
whole  literature  of  such  a  people  as  the  Eng-  i 
lish,  if  not  of  any  people  must  be  more  or 
less  didactic;  and  the  degree  to  which  the 
inner  earnestness  is  masked  by  manner  of  j 


expression  indicates  only  the  wit  and  temper 
of  the  writer  and  his  time. 

In  our  literature  following  the  Restora- 
tion, cultivation  of  Boileau's  doctrine  of 
**  good  sense,''  and  gradual  extension  of  the 
reading  circle,  helped  greatly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  uprose  literature.  Fielding,  in  his 
prose  novels,  exercised  the  creative  force  of 
genius  with  the  perfection  of  good  sense, 
(ioldsmith,  who  had  a  reasoning  imagination, 
wrote  the  graceful  and  clear  prose  of  a  true 
poet.  At  the  same  timo,  aiming  only  at 
perfect  clearness  in  expression  of  historical 
and  social  facts,  we  have  sucli  men  as  David 
Hume,  but  three  or  four  years  younger  than 
Fielding,  and  Rj.xTtson  seven,  and  Adam 
Smith  five  years  older  than  Goldsmith,  whom 
both  long  survived.  The  prose  mind,  deal- 
ing with  simple  truth,  found  also  its  way 
into  verse,  uprooting  in  many  directions  the 
luxuriant  wild-fljwers  of  fancy,  and  clipping 
thought  in  the  trim  borders  of  a  simply  dull, 
didactic  garden.  Vv'holo  volumes  of  English 
poetry  then  recent  could,  said  Gi>ethe,  be 
compressed  into  a  commentary  on  this  miser- 
able impression  of  the  end  of  man  : — 

"  Then  Old  Age  and  Experience,  h:\nd  in  hand. 
Lead  him  to  Death,  and  make  him  understand. 
After  a  search  so  pilnfal  and  so  long, 
That  all  his  life  ho  has  bocu  iu  tho  wi*0Dg.'* 

All  that  is  cheerful  in  our  literature  was 
ascribed  by  Goethe  to  an  earlier  epoch  ;  and 
even  here  he  observes  that  Shakspeare  gave 
way  to  melancholy  in  his  soliloquies,  and  that 
Milton  could  not  rise,  in  L'Allegro,  to  a  very 
moderate  degreq  of  cheerfulness  until  he  had- 
by  a  strong  eflbrt  sliaken  off  and  hanislied  his 
''  loathed  melancholy."  So  it  is,  thought 
Goethe,  that,  in  the  later  time,  even  the  cheer- 
ful Goldsmith  sinks,  as  Gi-ay  does  in  the 
**  Country  Churcliyard,"  into  elegiac  sensi- 
bility when  he  paints  Paradinc  L.)8t  in  his 
**  Deserted  Village."  Goethe  felt  strongly 
those  points  in  our  literature  to  which  his 
own  mind  was  most  sensitive;  but  he  was 
not  the  only  German  student  of  the  English 
muse.  '  The  feebler  development  of  German 
literature  bas  at  several  periods  received  a 
strong  and  usually  healthy  influence  from  the 
vigor  of  the  kindred  race  in  England  that 
thrives  under  conditions  very  favorable  to  free 
and  emphatic  speeeh.  The  influence  of  Fi*ench 
critical  taste  hod  lH;en  as  strong  in  Germany 
as  in  EngUind  ;  but  it  had  there  taken  a  weak 
formr.      Polite    personages  at    the  German 
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eoarte  eeized  bodilj  on  the  French  language, 
and  spoke  it.  From  about  the  date  of  our 
Restoration  till  the  time  when  Dr.  Johnson 
had  possession  of  the  English  publio,  the 
French  influence  was  so  strong  also  in  Ger- 
many that  German  writers  have  called  this 
period  **  the  h-Ia-mode  age."  But  the  same 
tyranny  of  style  that  justified  Bnffon's  falla- 
cious sentence,  ''The  style  is  the  Man," 
worked  in  each  Germanic  people  towards 
similar  results.  England  took  the  lead.  The 
French  taste  was* for  clearness,  and  a  literal- 
ness  that  in  one  form  sought  even  to  divest  re- 
ligion of  its  sacred  mystery.  In  Germany  as 
in  England,  the  tendency  was  to  humanize 
this  realism  to  the  utmost.  In  this  direction, 
Defoe's  * '  Robinson  Crusoe  "  represented  so  de- 
lightful a  success,  that,  while  it  was  reprinted 
and  pirated  at  home,  in  Germany  it  was  not 
merely  translated,  it  had  also  more  than  forty 
imitators.  There  were  two  Westphalian  Rob- 
insons ;  there  was  a  l^xon ,  a  Silesian ,  a  Fran- 
oonian,  a  Bohemian  Robinson;  there  were 
Robunse  and  Robinschen,  and  Robinsonetta, 
the  Moral  Robinson,  and  the  Invisible  Robin- 
son. Such  books  indeed,  under  the  name 
of  Robinsonadcs,  form  a  distinct  class  in  Ger- 
man literary  history. 

Direct  battle  was  given  at  the  same  time 
to  the  French  critical  school  in  Germany, 
whereof  the  chief  lawgiver  was  Johann  Chris- 
tian Gottsched — whose  wife  translated  French 
plays  and  Pope's  "  Rape  of  the  Lock  " — by  a 
party  of  writers  who  argued  for  depth  of  feel- 
ing, truth  of  thought,  as  a1)ove  the  restraints 
of  all  mere  formalism.  Ranging  themselves 
behind  their  leader,  Johann  Jacob  Bodmer, 
of  Zurich,  these  men  raised  the  name  of  Mil- 
ton for  their  battle-cry.  For  the  ten  years 
before  1740  Gottsched,  at  Leipzig,  a  soorner 
of  Milton,  dictated  laws  of  taste  to  Germany. 
Ho  did  some  service  by  maintaining  much 
that  was  most  wholesome  in  the  fastidious- 
ness of  French  critical  rule ;  but  he  especially 
provoked  the  war  in  which  he  fell  by  strong 
and  repeated  attacks  on  the  poetry  of  Milton 
in  the  last  three  years  of  his  reign.  In  1740 
Bodmer  replied  lx)ldly  with  an  essay"**  On  the 
Wonderful  in  Poetrv,"  and  then  the  war  be- 
gan.  It  was  not,  however,  until  twelve  years 
afterwards  that  Bodmer  produced,  with  com- 
mentaries, liis  German  prose  translation  of 
•'  Panitlisc  liost."  In  all  such  literary  battles, 
victory  must  l)e  in  the  long  run  on  the  side 
of   full  and  genuine  eipression.      B(Almer 


fought  no  battle  for  mere  imitation  of  tbe 
English.  He  laid  open  to  his  countrymen 
their  own  old  national  literature ;  be  tpss 
the  first  editor  of  the  Nibelungenlied,  and  of 
the  songs  of  the  Minnesanger.  He  soaght 
only  the  burning  of  the  French  peruke  that 
had  been  set  npon  the  German  head. 

Klopstock  was  the  foremost  of  young  Ger- 
man writers  who,  as  a  type  of  honor  to  sab- 
lime  earnestness,  cherished  the  fame  of  Milton. 
Coleridge  called  him  **  a  very  German  Mil- 
ton.'* The  phrase  is  true,  and  may  be  taken 
as  a  compliment.  In  all  bis  writings  Klop- 
stock appears  as  a  true  son  of  his  native  eoH, 
a  Christian  and  a  German  patriot. 

While  this  strife  gave  vigor  to  a  few,  tbere 
were  many  who  shared  the  natural  rcacticm 
of  mind  that  was  strong  in  France  itself,  and 
was  spreading  in  England,  from  a  cold,  criti- 
cal tone  that  spent  itself  much  upon  qaestionB 
of  style,  and  discouraged  passionate  expres- 
sion of  the  feelings.  The  temper  of  literatoie 
lefl  the  heart  dissatisfied,  and  even  took  from 
the  sense  of  religion  too  much  of  the  warmth 
that  lively  exercise  maintains.  The  chilled 
mind  showed  its  gloomy  discontent.  Then 
Dr.  Edward  Young,  singing  immortal  man, 
harped  upon  death,  and  lamentably  peered 
through  **  darkness  aiding  intellectual  light." 
When  ancient  traditions  of  the  Gael  seiied 
on  a  mind  thus  pining,  Fionn  himself  became 
a  sign  of  the  new  sickness,  and  the  ghost  of 
Fingal  stalked  through  the  mist  of  the  hills 
protesting  against  periwigs.  While  Bodmer 
— who  delighted  also  in  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley ,  and  had  himself  written  a  sort  of  German 
**  Spectator  "—upheld  Milton  in  South  Qet- 
many,  there  was  in  North  Germany  Ebert, 
at  Hamburg,  who  translated  the  **  Night 
Thoughts  and  **  Ossian,"  besides  the  **  Pla- 
mela  "  and  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison  '*  of  our 
Richardson,  who  was  dear  also  to  Rousseau. 

The  French  influence  of  which  we  hate 
been  speaking  was  not  that  of  France  as  an 
abstraction,  but  of  France  as  expressed  by  the 
French  court  of  Louis  XIV.  The  reaction 
fVom  it  was  universal,  and  nowhere  more  vio- 
lent in  certain  directions  than  in  France  itself. 
Klopstock,  in  his  old  age  warm  for  humaa 
liberty,  received  in  1702  the  diploma  of  citi- 
zen from  the  French  National  Assembly,  ond 
a  like  compliment  was  paid  to  the  patriotisa 
of  Gilles,  otherwise  Schiller.  These  wers 
both  men  to  shrink  from  the  last  excesses  of 
the  great  French  Revolution ;  but  tbe 
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that  led  to  it  of  independent  human  energies, 
shaking  themselveeas  tbej  thought,  free  from 
the  claws  of  despotism,  was  felt  alike  in  Ger- 
many and  France.  And  out  of  all  its  striv- 
ing to  be  true  came  now  the  greatness  of  the 
German  literature. 

Goethe,  tlie  chief,  although  nearly  the 
youngest,  of  the  disciples  of  Bodmcr,  influ- 
enced deeply  by  the  literature  of  this  coun- 
try, became  by  the  force  of  his  rare  genius 
himself  an  influence.  In  his  earliest  notable 
work,  **  Gotz  von  Bcrlichingen,"  in  spite  of 
all  critical  dramatic  canons  taking  Shak- 
spearc  for  his  guide,  he  dealt  honestly  and 
freely,  but  throughout  as  a  true  German, 
with  a  picture  of  old  German  national  life. 
His  bent  was,  however,  for  the  way  of  Eng- 
lish melancholy,  that  enjoyed  the  pinch  of  a 
mind  folded  back  upon  itself.  Always  true 
to  his  own  experiences  of  life  and  his  own 
manner  of  thought,  he  worked  out  the  me- 
grims of  his  youth  in  **  Werter,"  and,  to  the 
last,  struggled  boldly  and  unsuccessfully  in 
his  writings  with  the  problems  of  man's  inner 
life. 

Goethc^s  mind  was  fixed  on  the  life  of  the 
individual — Schiller's  on  that  of  the  State. 
His  **  Robbers,"  grappling  wildly  with  the 
question  of  social  rights  ;  his  Republican  trag- 
edy of  **  Ficsco  ; ''  his  exaltation,  in  **  Kabale 
und  Liebe,''  of  the  German  citizen  world  over 
the  court  life  steeped  in  French  frivolity  and 
vice ;  the  glow  of  humanity  in  Marquis  Posa, 
planted  face  to  face  with  Spanish  despotism ; 
the  great  human  struggle  in  his  **  Wallen- 
stein  ;  "  his  choice  of  such  subjects  for  dra- 
matic handling  as  **  Tell  *'  and  the  **  Maid 
of  Orleans  ;  " — all  show  1k)W  distinctly  Schil- 
ler dwelt  upon  the  rights  of  man  as  one  of  a 
community,  while  Goethe  saw  him  as  an  in- 
dividual, and  dreamed  or  reasoned  out  the 
problem  of  his  duties  and  his  powers. 

Of  all  t!ic  Germans,  Goethe  and  those  more 
formal  tli inkers  who  attempted  to  dissect  the 
inner  life  of  man  had  most  influence  upon  the 
literature  of  England.  The  great  German 
poet  reflected  back  to  us,  intensified,  the 
light,  if  it  was  light,  lie  had  received  from 
U8.  In  seizing  u2)on  his  humor  we  caught, 
as  it  were,  our  own  ball  in  its  rebound.  But 
there  wasa  transmuting  powerwhereitstruck ; 
it  went  from  us  lead,  and  came  back  to  us 
ailver. 

Edward  Young  was  transmated  into  Wil- 
liam Wordswortli. 


What  Rlopstock  and  Kant  at  first  hoped 
from  the  French  Revolutionists,  whose  later 
frien(Jship  to  himself  Klopstock  repelled  with 
an  abhorrent  palinode — what  seemed  hope  in 
them  even  to  Alfieri,  until,  witness  of  their 
excesses,  victim  of  their  greed,  he  cursed 
them  bitterly,  stirred  also  in  the  young 
hearts  of  our  own  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
and  Southey.  How  strongly  Wordsworth 
himself  felt  we  read  in  his  '*  Prelude."  The 
spirit  of  many  an  earnest  poet  in  that  time 
rises  in  his  ** Excursion"  from  the  melan- 
choly recollections  of  the  solitary  : — 

**  Then  my  soul 
Turned  inward,  to  examine  of  what  stuff 
Time*B  fetters  are  composed  ;  and  life  was  put 
To  inquisition,  long  and  profitless  ! 
By  pain  of  heart,  now  checked  and  now  impelled. 
The  intellectual  power,  through  wonhi  and  things. 
Went  sounding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  way  ! 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

From  that  abstraction  I  was  roused, — and  how  7*' 

By  the  fietll  of  the  Bastile,  when — 

"  From  the  wreck 
A  golden  palace  rose,  or  seemed  to  rise. 
The  appointed  seat  of  equitable  law 
And  mild  paternal  sway.     The  potent  shock 
I  felt :  the  transformation  I  perceived, 
As  marvellously  seized  as  in  that  moment 
When,  from  the  blind  mist  issuing,  I  beheld 
Glory — ^beyond  all  glory  ever  seen, 
Confusion  infinite  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Dazzling  the  soul.     Meanwhile,  prophetic  harps 
In  every  grove  were  ringing,  •  War  shall  cease  ; 
Did  ye  not  hear  that  conquest  is  abjured  T 
Bring  garlands,  bring  torth  choicest  flowers,  to 

deck 
The  tree  of  Liberty.'     My  heart  rebounded  ; 
My  melancholy  voice  the  chorus  ioineJ." 

Wordsworth  went  over  to  Paris,  and  spent 
a  year  between  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Blois. 
Much  was  said  in  England  on  that  question 
of  the  rights  of  man  in  a  community  then 
raised  wkh  so  much  earnestness  in  France 
and  Germany.  Coleridge  and  Southey  were 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three  happy  in  the  day- 
dream of  a  life  of  patriarchal  innocence  upon 
the  Susquehannah.  Southey 's  verse  in  thoee 
days  fastened  upon  Joan  of  Arc,  and  at  the 
ago  of  eight  and  twenty,  not  long  after  his 
visit  to  North  Germany  in  company  with 
Wordsworth,  when  the  young  English  poets 
paid  their  visit  to  Rlopstock,  Coleridge  was 
the  translator  of  Schiller's  **  Wallcnstein." 
The  introspective  spirit  of  Goethe  was  in 
Wordsworth  healthier  for  its  English  setting 
and  the  poct*8  vigorous  and  close  communion 
with  nature.  But  like  cfiucts  came  in  each 
oouDtiy  from  like  causes.    The  best  English 
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minds  were  in  direct  sympathy  with  all  who 
would  break  the  narrow  bounds  set  to  the 
liberty  of  person  or  of  thought.  The  spirit 
of  German  literature  now,  therefore,  attracted 
many  to  its  study,  and  it  liccame  a  concurrent 
influence  in  the  literature  of  England.  So, 
indeed,  it  has  to  this  day  continued ;  but  its 
influence  has  at  no  time  been  dominant. 

Byron's  melancholy  introspection  that 
caused  him  to  anathematize  at  twenty-two 
"The  blight  of  life— the  demon  Thought," 
the  recoil  of  his  mind  from  formal  civilization 
expressed  by  such  writing  as  "  The  Corsair," 
and  the  painful  struggle  with  the  mightiest 
of  the  soul's  problems  in  that  wail  of  man- 
kind before  the  Deluge,  "Heaven  and  Earth, 
a  Mystery,"  reproduce  soAio  of  the  moods  of 
Goethe,  for  whom  Faust  expressed  the  poring 
of  the  mind  on  the  great  mystery  of  life.  But 
in  each  case  we  have  only  the  powerful  ex- 
pression of  a  common  temper  of  the  writer'^ 
time.  The  revolt  against  artificial  systems 
of  undue  restraint  blends,  in  the  verse  of 
Byron,  even  with  his  poet's  sense  of  the  nat- 
ural world : — 

"  Dear  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  still, 
Thougii  always  changing  in  her  aspect  mild  ; 
From  her  bare  bosom  let  rae  take  my  fill. 
Her  never  weaned,  though  not  her  filvored  child. 
Oh  !  she  is  fairest  in  her  features  wild, 
Where  nothing  polished  darts  pollute  her  path : 
To  me  by  d.iy  or  night  she  ever  smiled. 
Though  I  have  marked  her  when  none  other  hath. 
And  sought  her  more  and  more,  and  loved  her 
best  in  wrath.** 

Byron  was  born  too  late  to  feel  how  blood 
tingled  in  the  days  preceding  the  French  Rev- 
olution. But  the  hour  of  vague  bold  aspira- 
tion was  not  over.  To  the  Greeks,  to  whose 
cause  his  last  days  were  dedicated,  even  at 
this  age  of  twenty- two  he  addressed  those 
lines,  now  as  familiar  to  all  ears,  as  "  the 
British  Lion  "  or  the  "  thin  end  of  the 
wedge" — "Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  ye 
not."  Ho  was  in  more  sympathy  than  he 
acknowledged  with  the  human  world  in  which 
he  learned  his  harmonies.  Tones  of  a  whole 
choir  of  the  poets  of  the  previous  half-cen- 
tury, lOnglish  and  German,  may  ba  heard  in 
the  rusli  of  the  closing  stanza  of  his"  Ode  on 
Waterloo:  "— 

**  But  the  heart  and  the  mind, 

And  the  voice  of  mankind. 

Shall  arise  in  communion — 

And  wlio  shall  rcsL^t  that  proud  anion  7 

The  time  is  past  when  swords  sttbdoed — 

IXan  may  die— the  soul's  renewed : 


Even  in  this  low  world  of  care 
Freedom  ne'er  shall  want  an  heir ; 
Millions  bresthe  but  to  inherit 
Her  forever  bounding  spirit — 
When  once  more  her  hosts  assemble. 
Tyrants  shall  believe  and  tremble — 
Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat  7 
Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet 


f* 


Certainly  there  was  in  aU  this  tendency  of 
thought  a  large  and  tumultuous  addition  to 
the  influence  of  the  people  upon  literature. 
With  passionate  hurry  we  were  on  the  way 
that  has  been  since  followed,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land, calmly  as  a  natural  course,  of  a  litera- 
ture that  is  the  true  voice  of  the  people's 
heart  and  mind. 

The  way  to  the  liberties  of  England  was 
secured.  The  quiet  consCitutional  battle  with 
George  HI.  for  due  limitation  of  the  king's 
prerogative  involved  no  peril  to  society.  As 
to  the  progress  of  legislation,  the  spirit  of  the 
times  bad  made  it  not  unreasonable  in  the 
Tory  party  to  share  the  king's  dread  of  "  the 
hazard  of  innovation."  Since  1745  there 
bad  been  no  dispute  concerning  the  succes- 
sion, and  now  Whigs  and  Tories  were  both 
stanch  supporters  of  the  crown.  The  Tories, 
indeed,  supporting  views  of  the  royal  prerog- 
ative that  tallied  better  than  the  Whig  creed 
with  the  king's  own  views,  became  in  an  es- 
pecial degree  his  majesty's  most  loyal  servants. 
Nothing  remained  to  desire  but  the  fighting 
out  of  every  public  question  in  fair  battles  of 
party:  for  such  battles  represented  whole- 
some discussion  of  each  act  of  change  from 
opposite  points  of  view,  each  view  of  its  own 
portion  of  truth  in  it,  and  each  entitled  some- 
times to  prevail  over  the  other.  Let  the  press 
work  itself  free,  stand  honest  interpreter  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  Government,  and 
health  in  the  body  politic  would  find  a  nata- 
ral  expression  in  the  calm  pulse  of  its  litera- 
ture. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  wholesomer 
English  writer  than  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He 
had  begun  his  career  of  literature  in  1796,  at 
the  age  of  ^ve  and  twenty,  as  a  translator  of 
Burger's  "  Lenora"  and  "  Wild  Huntsman ; " 
two  years  afterwards  he  translated  Goethe's 
drama  of  old  knightly  romance,  "  Gotz  von 
Berliohingen ;  "  but  his  pleasure  in  the  union 
of  strong  feeling  with  simplicity  that  charac- 
terizes all  good  ballads  and  romances  was  not 
to  be  satisfied  alone  with  the  romantic  el6> 
ment  in  modem  German  literature.  He 
went  bade  to  the  Border  Minstrelsy  of  lui 
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own  country,  and  published  his  three  volumes 
of  it,  which  a  critic  said  contained  **  the  ele- 
ments of  a  hundred  historical  romances." 
Then  he  grasped  hands  with  old  Thomas  of 
Ercildounc,  who,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  carried  to  her  own  land  by  the  Queen  of 
Faerie,  and  lived  with  her  for  three  whole 
years.  From  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  Scott  at 
once,  in  1805,  passed  to  his  own  bright  im- 
agining of  a  **Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,*' 
that  was  the  first  of  half  a  dozen  modem 
gleeman's  songs.  Speech  from  the  heart, 
and  freedom  from  conventional  restraints,  of 
which  men  had  grown  weary,  these  songs 
bad  to  recommend  them.  There  was  then 
refreshment  in  the  simple,  animated  flow  of 
story,  whereof  every  turn  was  warmly  felt 
and  expressed  in  the  light  variable  ballad 
metre.  The  metre  itself  breathed  joyous  de- 
fiance of  the  literary  formalism  that  had  de- 
lighted in  trim  evenness  of  couplet  and  nice 
balance  of  antithesis,  llere  were  bold  bor- 
derers who  never  wore  peruke,  and  could 
have  ridden  to  the  field  with  Goetz  of  the 
Iron  Hand  himself: — 

**  They  quitted  not  t^eir  harness  bright^ 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night : 

They  lay  down  to  rest 

With  coralet  laced. 
Pillowed  on  buckler  cold  and  hard  ; 
They  carved  at  the  meal 
With  gloves  of  steel. 

And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  hel- 
.met  barred.** 

When  these  metrical  tales  lost  influence  be- 
fore the  growing  fame  of  Byron,  Scott  broke 
with  rhyme,  and  began,  in  1814,  to  pour  out 
his  prose  romances.  At  least  one,  oflen  two, 
in  a  year,  and  in  one  year  three,  appeared  for 
the  next  seventeen  years  without  intermiosion, 


except  in  the  single  year  1830.  Then  the 
occasional  historical  and  other  work  for  which 
Scott  found  time,  in  addition  to  that  spent  on 
his  romance-writing,  had  for  once  the  whole 
year  to  itself,  and  he  produced  only  two  dra- 
mas, the  Letters  on  Demonology,  the  fourth 
series  of  **  The  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,'*  and 
the  second  volume  of  the  **  History  of  Scot- 
land." Nowhere  in  print  was  Scott  bo  much 
a  poet  as  in  the  earlier  of  his  romances.  His 
bright,  cheerful  fancy,  his  quick  humor,  his 
honest  warmth  of  feeling,  that  aroused  every 
healthy  emotion  without  stirring  a  passion, 
exercised,  in  these  incessantly  recurring  nov- 
els, an  influence  as  gradual,  as  sure,  and  as 
well  fitted  to  its  time,  as  that  which  had  been 
exercised  by  Steele  and  Addison  in  constantly 
recurring  numbers  of  their  **  Tatler  *'  and 
"Spectator."  There  was  a  wide  general 
public  now  able  to  fasten  upon  entertaining 
volumes.  Scott  widened  it,  and  purified  its 
taste.  In  Febimore  Cooper,  the  best  of  his 
imitators,  we  have  the  former  strains  caught 
up  in  a  recurrence  of  the  restless  dream  of  an 
escape  from  civilization  to  imagined  virtues 
of  the  undrillod  savage  in  his  state  of  nature. 
In  Scott  there  is  no  form  whatever  of  roman- 
tic discontent.  His  world  was  the  same  world 
of  genial  sympathies,  in  which,  individually 
at  least,  wo  may  all  live  if  we  will,  and  do 
live  if  we  know  it.  He  enjoyed  the  real,  and 
sported  with  the  picturesque.  As  ho  felt,  he 
wrote,  frankly  and  rapidly.  Even  his  kindly 
Toryism  was  a  wholesome  influence.  The 
Jacobites,  so  real  to  Defoe,  amused  the  pub- 
lic now  as  the  material  of  pleasant  dreams ; 
and  the  sunlight  of  Scott's  fancy  glistened 
upon  rippling  waters  where  the  storm  had 
menaced  wreck. 


••  Mabor  Leaves  *  *  is  the  name  of  a  little  book, 
pablisbcd  in  New  Zrai/.iMl,  fixing  an  account  of 
the  present  coixiition  (  f  the  Maori  race,  and  pre- 
serving for  the  future  historian  sketches  of  man- 
ners and  customs  yet  in  tuU  force  amongst  the 
natives,  but  which  arc  still  unknown  to  the  great 
of  the  settlers. 


EvniT  Christian  is  a  bush  burning,  bot  «n- 
coruumed.  Koch  has  the  flame  oatside  and  the 
Ihel  within  ;  each  kept  from  min  bj  gmoa^ 


To  store  our  memories  with  a  sense  of  injuries, 
is  to  fill  th-it  chest  with  rusty  iron  which  was 
made  fur  refined  gold. 


*'  Naturb  never  made 
A  heart  all  marble  :  but  in  its  fissures,  sows 
The  wikl  flower  Love ;  from  whose  rich  seeds 

spring  forth 
A  world  of  meroies  and  sweet  oharitiei." 
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From  Tho  Saturday  Review. 
THE  BRITISU  ASSOCIATION. 
There  is  sumcthing  that  is  humiliating,  as 
well  as  much  that  is  animatiDg,  in  the  records 
of  that  great  annual  survcj  of  the  advanoes  of 
human  knowledge  which  it  is  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  British  Association  to  accomplish. 
The  very  vastness  of  tho  field  traversed  gives 
a  Ahock  to  the  mind.  It  is  like  entering  a 
great  lihrary,  or  turning  over  an  encyclo- 
pedia— it  gives  a  blow  to  pride,  because  it 
apparently  tends  so  much  to  encourage  it. 
And  this  is  its  effect  as  regards  not  only  in- 
dividuals, but  man  himself.  It  is  perhaps  an 
unmixed  good  for  any  single  person  to  have 
some  very  decided  wrench  and  shock  to  his 
own  conceit.  Just  to  measure  the  extent  of 
his  own  ignorance  does  everybody  good,  how- 
ever great  his  attainments  may  be.  And  there 
are  few  things  which  more  imperiously  ap- 
peal to  our  self-appreciation  than  to  read  all 
these  increasing  pages  in  the  great  book  of 
knowledge,  and  to  find  out  that  to  so  many  of 
us  they  teach  nothing  except  the  unpleasant 
fact  of  our  own  ignorance.  But  even  to  man- 
kind at  large,  the  conclusion  is  that  old  and 
melancholy  Htrain  that  **  in  much  wisdom  is 
much  grief,"  and  **  ho  that  increaseth  knowl- 
edge incrcaseth  sorrow.'*  No  doubt  there  is 
not  that  particular  hoUowness  and  emptiness 
in  the  attainments  of  science  which  was  prob- 
ably present  to  the  mind  of  the  jaded  and  sated 
Hebrew  Preacher  when  he  moralized  on  the 
vanity  of  all  human  things.  There  is  certainly 
a  solid  value  in  the  labors  of  modem  science, 
because  there  is  no  question  about  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  results  ;  and  in  tho  midst  of  a 
population  ceaselessly  engaged  in  forcing  the 
powers  of  nature  to  minister  to  the  growing 
necessities  of  mankind,  it  is  natural  to  take 
an  optimist  view  of  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  of  its  triumphs  over  material  obstacles. 
At  Newcastle,  the  achievements  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  would  naturally  display 
themselves  as  a  splendid  train  of  victories, 
uncheckcred  by  a  single  defeat.  The  railway 
system,  the  electric  telegraph,  the  wonders  of 
steam,  the  conquests  wrought  over  the  two 
great  conditions  of  being,  time  and  space, 
would  appropriately  lead  the  chronicler  of 
these  great  events  to  see,  in  tho  powers  and 
gifts  of  nature,  in  coal  and  electricity,  in  heat 
and  motion,  a  new  world,  and  consequently  a 
new  man .  For  i  t  cannot  be  doubted  that  man , 
under  the  present  conditions  of  life,  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  another  and  a  higher  order ' 


of  intelligence  than  the  savage  who  two  thoa-' 
sand  years  ago  roamed  in  the  forests  and 
moors  of  the  Tyne.  And  yet  who  can  help 
feeling,  in  the  supremacy  of  the  present  over 
the  past,  the  littleness  of  man  himself?  And 
perhaps  the  giant  of  intellect  and  acquirements 
which  the  man  of  a  thousand  years  hence  will 
bo  will  look  back  upon  ourselves  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  wondering  contempt  with 
which  wo  regard  our  wretched  ancestors. 
This  is  not  an  agreeable  reflection.  The  con- 
dition of  growth  is  destruction.  Theories 
perish  ;  what  we  supposed  to  be  knowledge 
is  found  to  be  Qome  misty  mistake  ;  our  most 
confident  conclusions — many  of  them  at  least 
— must  be  shattered  by  the  relentless  maoe  of 
other  discoverers.  However  rapid  the  rela- 
tive growth  of  truth,  afler  all  it  travels  slowly, 
and  wins  its  points  only  by  relinquishing  the 
apparent  certainties  of  the  past.  Such  re- 
flections have  a  tendency  to  mitigate  the  fer- 
vor of  the  choral  strain  with  which  the  tri- 
umphant advance  of  knowledge  is  saluted  at 
these  great  anniversaries. 

The  scull  was  handed  round  at  the  banquety 
and  the  spectre  of  the  future  rose  when  Bir 
William  Armstrong  announced  that,  as  all 
our  prosperity — indeed,  our  very  existence  as 
a  nation — depends  upon  the  continual  abun- 
dance of  a  certain  natural  production,  the  day, 
not  a  remote  one,  may  come  when  the  foan- 
tain-head  will  be  cut  off.  Coal  and  iron  have 
made  England  ;  and,  though  it  is  quite  true 
that  these  mighty  agents  would  be  mere  dead 
things  without  science,  yet  they  have  really 
produced  science.  A  Watt  or  a  Stephenson 
would  be  impossible  if  all  England  were  a 
non-mineral  country.  We  should  not  have 
philosophers  and  men  of  science  were  it  not 
for  the  peculiar  character  of  the  soil  on  which 
they  stand.  And  should  our  coal  seams  fail 
at  the  end  of  the  fatal  two  centuries  assigned 
by  Sir  William  Armstrong  as  the  possible 
limit  of  their  fertility,  there  will  certainly  be 
no  British  Association  to  review  the  annual 
progress  of  science.  We  may  talk  of  blood 
and  race,  but  it  is  owing  to  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  the  coal  seams  that  we  are  not,  in  mind 
and  body,  even  as  the  pigmies  of  Labrador. 
Wo  may  reasonably  hope  that  there  is  a  pitch 
of  material  and  political  as  well  as  intellec- 
tual attainment  which,  once  gained,  makefl 
it  impossible  for  a  country  to  fall  utterly. 
But  either  we  must  find  a  substitute  for  ooal, 
or  our  imperial  days  are  numbered.  We  wmj 
doubtless  pat  off  the  eril  hour  l^ 
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iog  a  material  of  which  we  waste  perhaps 
five-sixths  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  alarming  to 
be  assured  that,  as  we  are  not  likely  to  get  a 
substitute  for  coal-heat,  either  from  electric- 
ity or  water,  we  have  only  to  depend  upon 
the  researches  of  science  in  a  direction  where, 
at  present,  there  is  nothing  but  a  blank,  and 
even  the  absence  of  conjecture.  This,  again, 
is  hardly  a  pleasant  subject  of  anticipation. 
No  doubt  there  will  be  coal  enough  for  the 
world  as  loilg  as  the  world  wants  coal ;  but 
what  we  are  asked  to  look  forward  to  is  the 
day  when  there  will  either  be  no  Newcastle 
coal,  or  when  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to 
dig  in  the  heated  bowels  of  a  Monkwear- 
mouth  pit  for  the  scanty  relics  which  will 
then  be  too  dear  for  others  to  buy,  or  for  our- 
selves to  use. 

Again,  while  it  is  encouraging  to  find,  at 
these  great  annual  stock-takings  of  the  true 
wealth  of  nations — in  the  enumeration  of  facts 
actually  established,  of  difficulties  forevet 
conquered,  and  of  results  attained  which  can 
never  be  lost — the  most  forcible  and  pregnant 
proof  of  the  growth  of  the  human  mind,  yet 
the  very  rapidity  of  the  progress  is  startling. 
The  path  of  construction  is  through  destruc- 
tion, and  the  march  of  knowledge  is  strewed 
with  waste  and  ravage.  How  much  wasted 
thought,  how  much  research  thrown  away, 
how  much  of  subtle  hypothesis  proved  to  be 
false,  how  much  of  patient  argument  found  to 
be  baseless,  goes  to  the  establishment  of  a 
great  natural  law !  IIow  many  discoveries 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  chance,  how  many 
inventions  appear  to  Ix;  fortuitous,  how  many 
apparent  conclusionR  end  only  in  barrenness 
and  failure  !  We  have  solved  the  old  riddle 
of  the  sources  of  tlie  Nile,  but  the  origin  of 
man  and  the  unity  of  race  seem  to  be  subjects 
on  which  it  is  liardly  sjife  to  trust  human  spec- 
ulation. If  the  stmnjijeand  mysterious  views 
which  are  at  U^st  pro|X)unded  on  the  nature 
of  the  solar  chscnce  arc  tt)  bo  grappled  with 
at  all — if  there  can  he  anything  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable  of  grasping  in  the 
suggestion  that  the  sun  is  composed  of  ob- 
jects said  to  fx;  one  thousand  miles  long, 
**  which  may  be  organisms  possibly  even  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  life'* — this  may  be  con- 
nected with  what  cannot  be  less  than  a  cata- 
clysm of  all  human  thought,  and  of  all  that 
has  l)een  received  as  knowledge  in  older  de- 

Sartments  than  those  of  exact  science.  In- 
eed,  the  nrogre(*6  of  knowledge  seems  to  be 
threatenea  with  a  series  of  revolutions  ;  and 
zefolutioDs,  moral  and  ■cie&tifio,  M  well  as 
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political,  are  not  affiiirs  of  rose-water.  Not 
that  this  is  alarming,  but  it  is  very  serious, 
not  to  say  humbling.  The  very  suspicion  that 
there  may  be  hidden  powers  and  unknown 
laws  of  nature  as  dynamical  as  those  of  elec- 
tricity or  heat,  which  at  present  arc  only 
dimly  suspected  even  by  the  most  daring 
minds,  may  well  make  us  tremble  as  we  add 
page  after  page  to  the  apparently  endless  dis- 
coveries of  human  knowledge.  At  any  rate, 
if  stability  and  certainty  are  ever  to  be  gained, 
it  is  only  through  change  and  uncertainty. 
Whatever  form  truth  may  ultimately  take  is 
undoubtedly  the  best,  because  it  is  the  only 
one,  and  we  must  not  grudge  the  pain  and 
sorrow  of  the  birth-pang  ;  but  we  are  not  to 
forget  that  it  isa  pang,  and  that  it  is  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  the  bones  and  marrow. 
At  any  rate,  the  lesson  to  the  philosophic  mind 
is  to  be  careful  and  moderate  in  speculation. 
We  may  be  passing  through  the  greatest 
change,  and  perhaps  advance,  which  has  yet 
characterized  human  knowledge.  We  may 
be  on  the  eve  of  something  like  that  great  and 
sudden  outburst  of  light  which  appeared  on 
the  solar  surface  two  or  three  years  ago, 
and  which  was  registered  by  General  Sabine. 
But  if  the  parallel  is  at  all  significant,  we 
must  not  forget  that  this  sudden  and  intense 
illumination  was  accompanied  by  the  most 
violent  disturbance  of  the  ordinary  and  regu- 
lar electric  currents.  We  may  be,  and  prob- 
ably are,  or  soon  shall  be,  in  the  centre  of 
sucn  a  magnetic  storm  of  thought.  If  spec- 
ulation is  correct  in  assigning  this  new  light 
to  an  access  of  cosmical  matter  to  the  sun,  it 
may  be  that  here  again  the  parallel  is  instruc- 
tive and  true.  That  is  to  say,  there  will  be 
a  storm  in  either  case.  We  shall  have  what 
Goethe  sighed  for — more  light ;  but  it  will 
be  on  the  conditions  of  shock  and  disturbance 
and  perturbation  of  many  received  truths. 
Sir  VV  iliiam  Armstrong  let  fall  a  word  or 
two  of  caution  on  the  danger  of  theory  being 
pushed  into  the  vague  region  of  conjecture  ; 
and  though  he  was  right  in  saying  that  the 
tendency  of  progress  is  to  quicken  progress 
and  that  every  fresh  acquisition  of  knowledge 
increases  the  momentum  of  the  moving  mass, 
yet  we  are  not  to  forget  that  high  speed  must 
be  attended  with  peril.  The  crash,  therefore, 
is  to  be  expected  ;  but  even  the  crash  is  not 
necessarily  destructive.  A  higlier  order  of 
things,  a  nobler  life,  a  purer  atmosphere,  an 
increasing  intelligence  has  ever  marked  the 
great  physical  changes  of  the  globe.  It  is  in 
the  intellectual  as  in  the  material  world. 
God^snoblest  work,  created  in  hisownima^, 
is  man  ;  and  whatever  changes  he  is  to  wit- 
ness or  to  share  in,  the  microcosm  may  patient- 
ly and  conBdently,  iffearfully,  await  the  same 
law  of  progressive  advancement  which  seems 
to  attend  tSe  world  both  of  inteUeotaiid  matter. 
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^  Firom  The  Examiner. 

THE  COAL  QUESTION. 
Swift  describes  the  people  of  Laputa  as 
iDordioatelj  troubled  with  vain  fears,  and 
tormenting  themselves  with  all  conceivable 
imaginary  evils.  Sometimes  the  sun  was 
wearing  out,  his  warmth  diminishing  so  per- 
ceptibly and  steadily,  that  his  entire  extinc- 
tion might  be  reckoned  on  in  a  few  centu- 
ries ;  at  others,  it  was  calculated  with  unerr- 
ing precision  that  a  comet  would  come  into 
contact  with  the  globe,  drive  it  out  of  its 
orbit,  destroy  all  upon  its  surface,  and  give 
it  some  new  shape  of  existence,  without  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  life.  As  valetudinarians 
are  only  to  be  cured  of  one  imaginary  dis- 
ease by  fancying  another,  so  it  was  with  this 
wise  people  of  Laputa,  out  of  whose  minds 
the  dread  of  one  calamity  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pelled by  another.  With  all  our  boasted  in- 
tellect, we  are  not  without  some  resemblance 
to  the  Laputans.  Against  the  sage  advice 
of  Milton  we  are  much  addicted  to  casting 
the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils.  A  short  time 
ago  we  were  sorely  troubled  vrith  the  inva- 
sion panic,  the  records  of  which  upon  Ports- 
down  hill  will  bear  witness  of  our  folly  to 
generations  to  come.  Afler  that  ague  fit, 
which  is  chronic  and  of  periodic  recurrence, 
we  were  taught  to  be  uneasy  about  the  health 
of  mother  earth.  We  were  assured  that  we 
were  robbing  her  of  ber  most  precious  salts, 
and  dosing  her  with  stimulants,  calling  forth 
a  short-lived  energy,  after  which  the  produc- 
tive powers  would  be  wholly  exhausted,  and 
the  soil  as  unprofitable  as  the  sands  of  the 
iea.  A  bankruptcy  of  the  earth  was  ap- 
proaching, caused  by  her  spendthrift  sons. 
There  were  large  outstanding  debts  of  essen- 
tial elements  of  vegetation,  which  could  not 
be  recovered,  and,  in  default  of  them,  resort 
had  been  had  to  restoratives,  rallying  for  the 
moment,  but  finally  destroying  the  constitu- 
tion. It  was  represented,  indeed,  very  much 
as  a  case  of  dram-drinking,  the  manures  in 
common  use  operating  as  gin  and  whiskey 
upon  mother  earth,  deprived  of  her  proper 
food.  And  there  was  no  help  for  it.  What 
had  been  done  could  not  be  undone.  What 
had  been  taken  from  the  soil  in  a  false  sys- 
tem of  husbandry  could  not  be  restored  to  it 
by  human  skill.  In  our  bread,  meat,  and 
¥^tables,  produced  at  the  expense  of  the 
elements  of  nutrition,  we  bad  anticipated 
jMurvests  that  •hould  hate  heen  i^raad  a?er 


countless  ages.  In  a  word,  we  had  beggared 
nature,  and  the  time  vras  rapidly  ooming 
when  the  whole  globe  would  not  be  worth  a 
dump.  This  sad  warning  of  the  inevitable 
doom  would  have  been  more  successful  if  it 
had  been  less  scientific,  or  pseudo-scientific 
in  its  details.  The  imagination  was  ham- 
pered by  the  chemistry,  and  the  question 
whether  this  and  that  were  quite  certain. 
Next  came  the  alarm  that  coals  w%uld  be  oat 
in  less  than  one  thousand  ycaVs,  and  even 
this  date  was  shortened  by  Sir  Wm.  Arm- 
strong to  two  hundred,  and  it  was  put  to 
people's  patriotism  to  restrain  waste.  The 
late  Henry  Warburton  had  set  the  example. 
Having  calculated  that  the  coal-fields  would 
be  wholly  exhausted  in  two  thousand  years, 
he  set  the  example  of  leaving  off  fires  in  hie 
own  house ;  and  froze  and  shivered  for  the 
good  of  posterity. 

Horace  Walpole  has  well  said  that  the  sun 
of  England  is  a  Newcastle  coal ;  the  an- 
nounced exhaustion,  therefore,  of  coal  in  the 
short  space  of  two  hundred  years  Vas  tanta- 
mount to  the  dreaded  calamity  of  the  Lapu- 
tans, the  extinction  of  the  sun.  In  fact,  the 
sun  and  coal  are  very  near  relations,  and  as 
capital  is  hoarded  labor,  so  coal  is  boarded 
san.  There  are  many  such  hoards  in  the 
world,  deposited  at  one  time  when  of  no  nee 
to  man,  or  before  bis  time,  to  serve  him  mal- 
titudes  of  ages  aftervrards,  guano  for  one  ex- 
ample amongst  many. 

It  was  sad  news  to  hear  that  the  setting  of 
England's  sun,  which  has  so  oft»n  been  pre- 
dicted, would  really  and  truly  take  place  in 
two  hundred  years  at  the  present  rate  of  the 
consumption  of  fuel,  and  even  with  economi- 
cal management  the  supply  could  only  be 
eked  out  for  a  span  in  the  life  of  a  natioD. 
For  what  are  three  or  four  centuries?  Many 
of  us  seem  to  expect  to  live  as  long,  crying 
with  Bamaby  Rudge's  raven.  A  respite  has, 
however,  been  given  in  the  explanation  of  a 
correspondent  of  the  7Vf7ie5,  that  the  calcu- 
lation of  Sir  Wm.  Armstrong  applied  only 
to  the  Newcastle  fields,  and  that  the  whole 
available  stock  would  carry  us  on  for  a  thoa- 
sand  or  more  years.  Upon  this  nevre  we  may 
venture  to  stir  the  fire.  But  considering  the 
activity  of  any  alarm,  it  is  highly  curiona 
that  the  fright  about  fuel  has  not  been 
pushed  home,  beyond  the  coal  question. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  oven  befora 
ooal  ii  eihanatod  wood  will  be  nThswulsi. 
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Tbia  may  seem  incredible,  because  wood  is 
producible  while  coal  is  not.  But  can  wood 
be  grown  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  con- 
sumption of  advancing  populations  ?  There 
are  still  on  the  face  of  the  earth  vast  tracts 
of  forest,  as  under  the  surface  there  are  ex- 
tensive and  deep  fields  of  coal,  but  the  one 
is  in  as  certain  course  of  exhaustion  as  the 
other,  the  unfixed  quantity  not  less  than  the 
fixed.  Civilization  wars  with  woods.  The 
first  implement  of  civili^tion  is  a  hatchet, 
and  its  last  moan  will  be  for  the  loss  of  trees. 
In  no  civilized  and  dense  population  whose 
fuel  is  wood  can  forests  be  preserved,  the  de- 
struction always  exceeding  the  growth,  not- 
withstanding the  laws  made  for  an  opposite 
result.  In  France  the  forests  are  dwindling 
or  disappearing,  and  wood  rising  so  high  in 
price  that  coal  is  taking  its  place,  especially 
in  the  north-east.  Russia  depends  on  wood 
altogether,  but  vast  as  some  of  her  forests 
are,  their  growth  does  not  keep  pace  with 
the  consumption,  and  if  no  substitute  for 
wood  for  fuel  be  found,  the  time  must  come 
when  Russia  will  be  stripped  naked,  and 
given  to  starvation,  and  pristine  savagery. 
Perhaps  it  never  ought  to  have  been  popu- 
lated, and  semi-civilized.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  to  solitude  and  snow  it  must  one  day 
return.  Probably  this  consummation  will 
precede  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal.  For  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  ihough  wood  can  be 
grown  and  coal  cannot,  yet  the  different  pur- 
poses for  which  the  article  without  a  fixed 
limit  to  its  production  is  consumed  may  make 
its  duration  shorter  than  that  of  the  article 
of  fixed  quantity  which  has  no  use  but  one. 
Next  to  water,  wood  is  the  article  in  most 
universal  use.  The  naked  savage  uses  it  for 
bis  bow,  his  arrows,  his  wigwam,  his  fire; 
nay,  there  are  some  who  eat  it,  making  a 
dainty  dish  of  sawdust  steeped  in  train  oil. 
The  poorest  laborer,  who  cannot  afibrd  to  eat 
bread,  lias  his  utensils,  implements,  and  fur- 
niture, if  it  be  only  a  thrco-legged  stool,  of 
wood.  To  maintain  forever  the  supply  of  an 
article  in  demand  for  so  many  purposes  must, 
of  course,  be  hardly  practicable  as  popula- 
tion increases,  and  most  of  the  forests  of  Eu- 
rope betray  unmistakably  that  their  best 
days  are  gone,  and  that  they  are  not  made  to 
live  forever.  Planting  never  repairs  the 
breaehes  made  for  oarpentry  and  fuel.  And 
besides,  as  populations  increase,  the  soil  is 
ipioyed  for  niiiiig  £K)d,  mote  profitably 
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than  for  growing  wood,  which  may  or  may 
not  come  to  maturity.  There  is  no  going 
back,  and  by  no  mortal  power  could  be  re- 
stored the  immense  forests  which  once  cov- 
ered so  large  a  portion  of  the  Ck)ntinent.  In- 
deed, in  many  mountainous  parts  the  climate 
which  favored  the  growth  of  woods  has  been 
BO  completely  changed  by  clearing  the  land 
of  them,  that  they  could  not  be  reproduced 
by  planting. 

AH  things  considered,  the  prospect  of  the 
duration  of  forests  for  the  supply  of  fuel  is 
hardly  more  cheering  than  that  of  coal ;  but 
what  will  be  the  state  of  the  northern  parts 
of  the  world  if  the  two  should  be  exhausted 
about  the  same  time?  and  whichever  goes 
first  will  hasten  the  exhaustion  of  the  other 
by  the  increased  demand.  Imagine  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  France,  Northern  Germany,  and 
Russia,  without  fuel,  or  with  only  a  scanty 
supply  at  an  enormous  price.  Before  such  a 
consummation,  the  population  would  have 
dwindled  in  proportion  to  the  decline  of  fuel, 
for  in  northern  climes  warmth  is  as  essential 
to  life  as  food.  In  rural  districts,  where  fuel 
is  dear,  the  population  is  scanty  and  stunted, 
the  physical  development  being  checked  by 
cold,  nipped,  as  it  were,  in  the  bud. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  ca- 
lamity we  are  imagining  will  ever  come  to 
pass,  for  we  have  faith  in  science  and  inven- 
tion, and  cannot  suppose  that  the  present 
barbarous,  wasteful  means  of  obtaining  heat 

will  last  for  another  century  or  two.  As 
soon  as  the  price  of  fuel  rises  with  dimin- 
ished supplv  for  an  increased  population,  in- 
genuity will  full  surely  be  at  work  to  meet 
tne  deficiency,  or  furnish  a  substitute.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  a  time  will  come  when 
our  furnaces,  locomotives,  ay,  and  grates, 
will  be  regarded  by  our  posterity  much  as 
the  journeys  of  our  foremthers  are  by  us. 
As  Mr.  Micawber  was  wont  to  say,  **  Some- 
thinc  will  turn  up."  Our  present  business 
has  Dcen  to  show  that  our  dependence  on 
coal  is  not  so  peculiar  as  has  been  supposed, 
and  that  the  lease  of  the  mine  is  at  least  as 
good  as  that  of  the  forest.  Woods  may  be 
preserved  certainly,  as  pineries  may ;  but 
sec  whether  they  are  kept  up  in  any  civilized 
land,  except,  perhaps,  for  the  special  purpose 
of  timl)cr  for  ship-building,  and  that  not 
successfully.  There  are  sUQ  vast  forests  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  but  the  wood  is  not 
where  the  wood  is  wanted,  and  has  to  be 
transported  great  distances.  Givilizatioiit 
indeed,  seems  as  implacably  bostile  to  fi^iefl 
■s  to  savage  existence. 
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^  From  The  Saturday  Reyiew. 

THE  FREXCH  CHURCH  AND  THE  EMPEROR. 

The  Decree  issaed  by  the  French  Emperor 
with  reference  to  the  Pastoral  published  by 
certain  of  the  French  bishops  is  not  only  a 
document  of  great  weight,  both  as  to  its  form 
and  substance,  but  it  is  of  the  highest  politi- 
cal importance.  If  it  is  to  be  considered  as 
m  declaration  of  the  law  of  France  on  the  re- 
lations of  Church  and  State,  it  may  almost 
be  regarded  as  the  first  act  of  a  real  Reforma- 
tion. It  is  precisely  identical  in  spirit  with 
the  measures  which  founded,  or,  rather,  which 
constituted  the  English  Reformation ;  and  it 
is  a  re-nssertion  of  those  Gallican  liberties  by 
which  the  French  Church,  under  the  auspices 
of  Bossuet  himself,  all  but  reduced  the  Papal 
Supremacy  to  a  Primacy  of  Order.  No  doubt 
it  is  intended  to  be  carried  out.  The  letter 
of  the  bishops  was  apparently  harmless 
enough.  They  were,  or  alleged  that  they 
were,  consulted  by  their  flocks,  or  by  the 
under-shephcrds  of  their  flocks,  as  to  the  duty 
of  voting  at  the  recent  elections.  The  Epis- 
copal counsel,  as  far  as  words  went,  was  wise 
enough  ;  and  to  recommend  electors  ^  dis- 
charge a  political  function  to  which  the  state 
had  solemnly  invited  them  might  be  construed 
as  the  courteous  action  of  the  spiritualty 
going  band  in  hand  with  the  temporalt}'. 
Very  possibly,  however,  the  Episcopal  rescript 
might  have  been  meant,  as  it  certainly  was 
understood,  as  a  hint  to  the  electors  to  sup- 
port Opposition  candidates.  The  Bishops  of 
Chartrcs  and  Orleans  could  scarcely  have  in- 
tended to  aflbrd  much  assistance  to  the  candi- 
dates of  the  jtrifcts.  But  the  emperor  has 
taken  up  the  subject  under  broader  consider- 
ations than  those  suggested  by  the  occasional 
and  accidental  object  of  the  Episcopal  letter. 
He  means  something  more  than  an  averlisse- 
ment  addressed  to  a  special  and  temporary  act 
of  indiscretion.  It  is  not  so  much  what  the 
bishops  said  about  the  elections  as  the  fact 
that  they  said  anything  in  a  collective  capac- 
ity about  politics  at  all,  that  has  urged  the 
emperor  to  prepare  a  thunderbolt,  and  to 
launch  it  ailcr  due  deliberation,  and  in  the 
most  imposing  manner  and  form. 

No  doubt  the  principle  in  dispute  between 
the  French  Emperor  and  the  bishops  Is  a  very 
old  one.  What  is  once  more  at  issue,  as  it 
has  been  ever  since  the  days  of  Gregory  VII. , 
is  but  to  ascertain  the  gloss  to  be  put  upon 
the  famous  Redde  Casari.    The  old  contfo- 


versy  about  investitures,  and  the  dispote' 
which  in  various  forms  kept  Europe  in  chioiiic 
convulsions  for  so  many  centuries,  reappears, 
as  it  is  sure  to  do  while  Rome  is  Rome  and 
the  pope  is  the  pope.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
imperial  Decree  inconsistent  with  the  em- 
peror's antecedents.  .Although,  before  he 
felt  himself  firm  on  his  throne,  it  of  course 
suited  his  purpose  to  intrigue  with  the  Ul- 
tramontane clergy,  it  was  for  his  own  inter- 
ests, not  for  theirs.  Incidentally,  the  event 
is  noteworthy  as  showing  that  the  emperor 
considers  the  imperial  dynasty  strong  enough 
to  dispense  with  any  ecclesiastical*  scaffi>ld- 
poles.  But  the  Ultramontanes  mast  have 
read  history  to  very  little  purpose  if  they  sup- 
pose that  there  can  ever  have  been  any  real 
afBnity  or  even  common  feeling  between  them- 
selves and  Napoleonic  imperialism.  The  em- 
pire, Caesarism,  the  ideal  of  Louis  XIV.,  is 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  Ultramontane 
idea.  No  strong  government  can  exist  side 
by  side  with  the  developed  notion  of  the  Papal 
Supremacy.  As  soon  as  England  began  to 
breathe  after  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  the  dec- 
laration of  the  royal  supremacy  over  all  per- 
sons and  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical  was  sure 
to  come.  In  England,  the  Reformation  was 
a  political  event.  Henry  did  not  wish  at  all, 
and  Elizabeth  but  little,  to  meddle  with  doc- 
trine. Louis  Napoleon  does  not  care  two 
straws  about  Transubetantiation,  or  even  the 
Immaculate  Conception ;  nor  can  the  Refor- 
mation Society  flatter  itself  that  he  begins  to 
entertain  sound  views  on  the  Five  Points. 
Ilis  notion  of  the  Church  is  that  which  all 
statesmen — be  they  in  England,  Austria, 
France,  Portugal,  or  Italy — ^must  Entertain 
if  they  wish  to  preside  over  a  strong  state. 
Be  it  Ilenry,  or  Joseph,  or  Louis,  or  Pom- 
bal,  or  Cavour,  or  Napoleon  I.  or  III.,  either 
they  or  the  Church  of  the  Papacy  must  go  to 
the  wall.  And,  sooner  or  later,  the  collision 
must  take  place.  It  has  at  last  happened  in 
Napoleonic  France,  as  it  has  happened  even 
in  France  before.  All  that  the  emperor  re- 
quires is — to  use  the  words  of  the  Anglican 
article — that  councils  may  not  assemble, 
either  formally  or  virtually,  without  the  wiU 
of  princes,  and  that  bishops  must  mind  their 
own  proper  business.  The  state  declines  to 
be  interfered  with,  oven  in  political  matten, 
by  a  collective  Episcopate.  The  bishope  a^^ 
informed  that  the  empire  can  dispense  with 
their  sapeioilioiis  patronsgey  and  that  it  ii 
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tends  not  to  be  thwarted  by  their  opposition. 
If  the  pope  is  to  be  retained  at  Rome,  it  is 
as  a  political  necessity.  The  French  occupa- 
tion is  a  political  and  temporal  matter,  on 
which,  if  the  bishops  choose  to  entertain  an 
opinion,  they  must  express  it  as  private  gen- 
tlemen and  citizens,  not  as  a  spiritual  hie- 
rarchy. 

Not  oiily  the  rise  and  progress,  but  the  ac- 
tual, extent  of  Ultramontane  ideas  among  the 
French  clergy,  is  a  matter  of  interesting  in- 
quiry. It  would  seem  that  the  old  Gallican 
party  is  by  no  means  so  completely  extin- 
guished among  the  descendants  of  Bossuet  as 
we  are  apt  to  imagine  in  England.  It  would 
naturally  sunive,  if  at  all,  among  the  country, 
clergy  ;  and  that  it  does  exist,  the  mere  fact 
of  the  Decree  seems  to  show.  Strong  as  the 
emperor  may  feel  himself  to  be,  he  could 
hardly  afford  to  break  with  the  whole  body 
of  clergy  at  a  single  blow.  French  Ultra- 
montanism,  to  be  sure,  is  scarcely  half  a  cen- 
tury old ;  and  its  rise  may  be  readily  ac- 
counted for.  Severed  for  their  old  connection 
with  the  property  and  territorial  influences 
of  France,  stripped  of  endowments,  and,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  taken  from  the  lower 
classes,  the  new  generation  of  clergy  who  fol- 
lowed upon  the  lie  volution  were  very  differ- 
ent both  in  social  position  and  in  tendencies 
from  the  polidiicd  clerical  gentlemen  whose 
oij  ief  glory  was  to  be  Frenchmen .  The  clergy 
of  the  empire  and  the  Restoration  took  up 
with  extreme  views  of  the  Papal  Supremacy 
because  their  connection  with  Rome  was  their 
solo  nobility.  The  clergy  became  a  caste  from 
two  oppotiite  causes — when  they  are  very  rich 
and  powerful,  and  wlien  they  are  very  poor 
and  conteuiptlble.  It  was  for  the  latter  rea- 
son that  tiie  French  clergy  lost  their  Gallican 
and  assumed  their  Ultramontane  character. 
Poverty,  a  low  social  position,  a  confined  and 
merely  profcHsional  education — these  drive 
men  together.  All  the  consequence  and  in- 
fluence which  a  degenerated  clergy  can  pos- 
sess must  come  from  their  corporate,  not 
their  personal,  character.  The  pure  tyranny 
of  Rome  thrives  best  with  a  generation  of  im- 
poverished ecclesiastics  ;  and  sacerdotal  pre- 
tensions are  always  the  highest  when  tiie 
clergy  have  neither  land  nor  endowments. 
The  rise  of  Papal  pretensions  during  the  pres- 
ent half-century  has  been  the  result  of  the 
temporal  depression  of  the  continental 
Churches.    Flung  on  their  own  resources,  the 
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clergy  herd  together,  and  find  in  Rome  and 
its  iron  organization  not  only  a  corporate  de* 
fence,  but  a  corporate  respectability.  The 
greatest  barrier  to  the  pretensions  of  Hild^ 
brandine  supremacy  and  to  the  universal 
monarchy  of  the  pope,  was  presented  in  the 
local  and  corporate  character,  the  landed 
possessions,  and  the  patriotic  principles,  of 
nationaji  churches.  What  the  Papal  Power, 
has  always  aimed  at  is  the  prostration  of  na- 
tional churches;  and  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  consequent  spoliation  of  Church  prop- 
erty, played  the  high  Roman  game.  The 
Gallican  liberties  fell  when  the  Gallican 
Church  lost  its  corporate  character ;  and 
though  both  the  first  Napoleon  and  Louis  Phi- 
lippe desired  to  administer  the  Church  on  the 
old  Gallican  principles,  they  failed  because  the 
clergy,  poor,  illiterate,  and  subservient,  had 
sunk  their  patriotism  in  a  caste.  A  caste, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  has  no  patriot- 
ism. It  is  a  current  running  through  social 
life,  but  not  mixing  with  it.  A  caste  has 
special  interests.  Ic  would  rule  all  men,  in- 
terpose in  all  relations,  direct,  subvert,  mould, 
and  control  the  state,  the  family,  public  life 
and  private  life,  political  and  domestic  con-^ 
corns,  but  only  as  a  power  ab  extra,  A  caste 
has  no  sympathies,  no  affections,  no  personal 
ties  to  either  country  or  family  hearth.  It 
claims  to  be  of  heaven  and  it  certainly  is  not 
of  earth.  Ceasing  to  have  any  national  in- 
terests, the  foreign  clergy  have  become  a 
caste.  Not  that  a  caste  may  not  have  poli- 
tics, only  its  politics  are  not  patriotic. 

In  all  this' we  may  perhaps  read  a  lesson  for 
ourselves.  The  notion  that  the  Englit^h  clergy 
can  ever  degenerate  into  a  caste  might,  it 
would  seem,  be  dismissed  as  chimerical.  The 
Thirty-nine  Articles  and  Protestantism,  it 
will  be  said,  are,  of  course,  a  sufiicient  safe- 
guard against  such  danger.  But  doctrine 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
That  which  has  made  the  Church  of  England 
what  it  is,  and  its  clergy  such  faithful  repre- 
sentatives of  public  opinion,  and  so  completely 
identified  with  all  patriotic  interests,  is  the 
social  connection  which  the  Church  in  its 
landed  (KMsessions,  its  common  education, 
and  its  family  ties,  maintains  between  the 
I  clergy  and  the  responsible  classes.  If  it 
should  ever  come  to  pass  that  the  English 
clergy,  like  those  of  France  and  Spain,  are 
taken  chiefly  from  the  lower  ranks — if  the 
,  clerical  education  is  to  be  that  of  seminaries 
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inatead  of  the  old  DDiTereitiefl — if  the  clergy 
oan  no  longer  asaociate  on  equal  tenus  witji 
the  educated  and  monejed  claeaes,  the;  will 
0DOQ  be  a  caste,  though  tlicy  m&j  believe  in 
juBtifiuatinn  bj  fiiith  and  reaoance  the  pope. 
And  thcj  will,  as  a  easte,  be  juBt  as  well  dis- 
poeed  as  anj  French  biahope  or  Irish  prieets 
to  intrude  apiritual  aathorit;  into  public  and 
private  matters.  The  Free  Church  to  Scot- 
land, and  what  are  called  t)ie  political  Dis- 
senters in  England,  onlj  exhibit  the  spirit  of 
Ultmmontaniiim  under  another  form.  The 
tendcDcy  of  Evangelicalism  in  cramping  the 
intellect,  in  repreoing  inqoirj,  in  dictating 
in  the  relations  of  private  life,  and  in  its  con- 
stant attempts  to  direct  political  and  temporal 
nuttere  by  what  it  chooeee  to  ooneider  the 


intereeta  of  religion,  is  in  tiie  same  direction. 
What  has  hitherto  kept  ns  from  these  evils  !■ 
the  high  edaoation,  the  endowments,  and  tba 
superior  social  position  of  the  English  cle^y. 
These  things  are  now  menaoed.  If  the  Eng- 
lish Church  is  to  Btak  in  eoaialstation,itwill 
not  be  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  meodi- 
csnt  clergy  bavo  appeared  ae  apoetles  of  so- 
cialism;  aiid  if,  with  onr  clerical  endbwrncnts 
cut  down  and  subdivided  and  exhausted,  and 
onr  parsons  recruited  from  the  cheap  colleges, 
a  dangerous  class — dangerous  alike  to  tbe 
state  and  to  true  liberty — sbonld  appear 
among  the  clergy  themselvea,  it  will-be  irom 
the  operation  of  the  very  same  causes  to  which 
the  rise  of  Ultramontouism  on  the  Continent 
may  be  traced. 


7^  Soulhtrn  Monthly  Magazint.  (Auck- 
Icnd  :  B.  J.  Creighton  and  A.  Settles.)— Tuis  is 
the  fifth  number  of  the  New  Zealand  magaziuc, 
whose  appearanoe  we  have  alreiul;  tueatianed  Bti<l 
weloomeJ.  In  literary  merit  it  seems  equal  U: 
most  of  its  colonial  brethren  ;  and,  from  tlit 
nature  of  a  Urge  portion  of  its  ointenta,  (do 

Eublication  aSjtds  valuablereadingtothe  inten't- 
ig  emigrant.  "  Wajtara  and  the  Native  Qd&s- 
tion,"  for  instance,  "On  Maori  Courage," 
"  Out-buildings  and  Kilohen-Oardens,"  and  "  A 
Landed  Aristoeraoy  for  Northern  New  Zealand," 
are  all  treated  abl;  and  scnubl;.  It  ia  true  lln' 
last  named  is  called  bj  the  author  "  A  Dii.\ 
Dream  ; "  but  it  appears  to  us  a  dream  whicli 
any  moneyed  younger  son,  with  brains  as  well  .v 
a  pedigree,  might  very  soon  renljie  ftir  himseli' 
to  the  very  letter.  Of  lighter  articles  weha-vi.' 
sundry  veipr  readable  poems  ;  "  A  Monthly  Li  i- 
«ni7  Review,"  containing  some  pertinent  n>- 
DUUiLS  on  a  few  of  our  own  literary  dona  ;  a  tali' 
flailed  "  What  Booame  of  Him  T"  in  six  oha|>- 
lers,  and  "  The  Consequenoes  of  a  Day  with  tht 
Barriers "  in  four.  We  wish  the  SoiUhtri: 
Monthly  every  auooess. — Stad^r. 

Romanizing  in  JKuiic.  Prom  the  MvMCril 
Standard.  (11  and  'M  Patemoeter  fiow.  E^. 
8.) — Tub  tone  of  this  clever  brochure  may  Im 
gathered  from  the  foUowinfc :  "  First,  a  paltt^ 
oandle  is  placed,  with  a  mean  semblance  of  nlil- 
Hy,  upon  the  altar  ;  then  the  chants  are  mod  i- 
fled — again  with  the  plea  of  usefulness — upon  thf 
Gregorian  phin.  At  first,  of  course,  a  tunobk' 
telle  is  selected  from  the  dust  of  ages,  which  1^ 
lauded,  reiterated,  and  adopted  as  a  stock-pieiv, 
•Don  to  be  followed  by  a  orude  train  of  imperIK:-  ' 
tions.  One  thing  strikes  us  as  being  very  inex- 
plioable:  while  the  Romanirars  of  our  Chureli 
•re  doing  thmr  utmost  to  depreciate  mnme,  aiirl 
ftua  rc^ei  it  distasleAil.  the  CathoUa  Cbnrah 


I  itself  is  keenly  alive  to  the  oharms  of  musical 
eicellenoe.  What  can  surpass  the  nandear,  the 
beauty,  and  variety  of  Moeart  and  ilaydn,  Hnm> 
mel  and  Beethoien,  in  their  oompoeidons  for  tha 

,  Mass?  Why  do  not  our  Eomish  clergy  give  as 
some  of  these  glorious  pieces  T  It  is  not  Grego- 
rian musio  that  these  Itcmaniiing  parsons  care 
tbr  in  reality  ;  they  r^ard  it  as  port  and  parcel 
of  the  formula  which  involves  the  Cenier,  tbe 
Host,  and  the  Conftsaional  in  ita  sonl-en^ving 
fucination. "— Jleodf  r. 

All  who  love  the  memoryof  Gilbert  White  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  tbe  only  sermon  he  left  be- 
hind him — one,  perhaps,  preached  mote  than 
onoe  in  his  pretty  Seiljome — is  printed  fcr  the 
first  time  in  tbe  lost  number  of  the  Journat  tf 
Sacred  Littrature.  It  was  written  In  1748,  whea 
the  Natural  HiatorioD  was  only  twenty-eight 
years  old,  and  preached,  seemiugly,  fbr  the  bat 
lime  in  1T92,  only  eight  months  helbre  hisdeath. 
The  text  is  1  John,  iv.  '20,  "  He  that  seys  be 
loves  Ood,  but  hatcth  his  brother,  is  a  lyar,  fcr, 
if  he  iovee  not  hia  brother  whom  ho  hnih  iceo, 
how  can  he  love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  scent" 
Surely  a  fitting  subjeot  for  him  to  preach  on  wbo, 
by  his  sunny  nature  and  loving  notes,  hsa  taught 
BO  many  thM 

"  Ho  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 

Both  nun  and  bird  and  beast ; 

He  pimyeth  best  who  loveth  best 

All  things,  both  grett  and  small ; 

For  tbe  dear  Qoa  who  leveth  ns 

He  made  and  loveth  all." 

The    sormon   is  conununicated  by  the  mn^ 

nephew  of  the  writer,  the  Rev.  F.  OUbert  WUtik 

of  Bamgill  House,  VHiitehaven,  wbo,  if  we  m^ 

judge  from  his  photograph,  sa,  glass  in  hand,  M 

.  exanunee  a  flower,  ii  a  wwtby  deeeesdant,   b 

[Iwnper  and  pwsvilitflf  hk  HiOHlar  or  CWbtcM. 


A   LADT  8    rlSlT    TO    MANILLA    AND    JAPAN. 

A  Lady's   Visit  to   Manilla  and  Japan,     fij- 
Aona  d'A.     Hurst  and  Bkckctt. 
The  author  of  this  work,  which  is  of  verj- 

slight  texture,  aiois  at  little  more  than  ood- 

veying  her  impreesiona  of  the  places  she  saw 

daring  a  brief  visit  last  year  to  the  capital  of 

the  Pltilippine  Inlands,  and  to  two  or  three  of 

the  potts  of  Southern  Japan.     What  she  ho« 

been  able  to  record  is,  however,  plcasantly 

written,  and  will  sQbrd  both  amuBemeot  and 

information.     Her  point   of  departure   was 

HoDg  Kong,  and  in  three  dajs  tbe  steamer 

which   convejred   heiBelf,  her  husband,  and 

their  infant  child,  brought  up  in  the  harbor  ot 

Manilla.     Tho  first  thing  that  attracted  ber 

attcatioD  was  the  nuuber  uf  houses  ruined 

by  the  agency  of  fire,  tho  month  of  March  in 

which  she  arrived  being  "  tho  Booson"  fur  that 

scourge.     Two  eauses  were  aseigned  for  thic 

periodical  visitation  ;  the  Erst,  that  as  it  was 

the  grand  festal  period  of  the  year  the  houeee 

ware  burnt  for  plunder  by  those  of  the  na- 

tiyea  who  were  too  poor  to  buy  the  gay  clothes 
and  omamentfl  in  which  thcj  delight  to  array 
themselves  ;  and  the  second,  that  the  conSa- 
grationa  were  caused  by  the  dealers  in  wood, 
who,  having  too  much  bamboo  in  stock,  were 
anxious  tn  raise  the  price  of  that  article, — en 
oxpcdicnt  which,  if  true,  docs  not  say  much 
fbi  the  commercial  morality  of  tho  Manilla 
morcLantJ).  The  city,  notwithstanding  this 
disadvantage.  Is  described  as  well  laid  out, 
and  containing  numerous  fine  buildings,  with 
handsome  promenade  or  boulevards,  called  tho 
Calfada,  whither  in  Spanish  fiishion  the  gay 
world  of  Manilla  resort  in  lino  carriages  and 
decked  out  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
The  females  of  the  lower  class  ore  simpler  in 
their  ordinary  costume,  which  consists  of  a 
loose  tliin  jacket  and  long  skirt  fastened  round 
the  waist,  and  as  they  wear  no  under-gar- 
menlH,  this  dreaa  is  well  adapted  to  a  climate 
wbere  the  temperature  ircquently  varicA  from  i 
eigbty-Gve  degs.  to  one  hundred  dega.  of  Fah- 
raabeit.'  Their  Sunday  attire  is,  however,  as  i 
pndy  as  their  means  will  enable  them  to 
make  it, and  besideaagayly  embroidered  pena,  | 
or  ahawl,  they  all  wear,  suspended  from  their  . 
necks,  apiece  of  red  cloth,  whereon  is  repre-  ' 
•entcd  in  needlework  a  picture  of  tbe  Virgin 
and  Child,  orsome  particular  saint,  as  a  charm  | 
agsinat  evil  spirits.  All  nations  inoculate  I 
tbor  eoloniea  with  their  own  customs.  In 
UftniUa,  tbe  Sfuuanta  have  importod  (be  doM  I 
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observance  of  tbe  ceremonies  of  the  Romaa 
Catholic  Church,  and  some  of  its  miracles. 
"  Our  lAdy"  of  Rimini  having  a  formidable 
rival  in  "  Nostra  Sonora  de  Guia,"  though  it 
is  not  stated  that  tho  last-named  Virgin  is 
given  towinking.  She  is  a  great  friend  to  the 
working  classes,  and  even  extends  her  (avors 
to  culprits,  if  they  are  only  pious.  IIow  this 
class  are  treated  in  Manilla  was  seen  at  the 
Presidio,  or  public  prison,  where  tho  convicts' 
appetites  appear  to  be  as  well  cared  for  as  at 
Portland,  though  they  are  not  treated  in  other 
respects  quite  so  tenderly. 

"  In  the  store-room  I  saw  some  link  chaiM 
for  the  prisoneis,  weighing  from  four  up  to 
ten  pounds.  I  ubscrved  that  all  was  k(rpt  in  a 
modtl  way  as  to  cleanliness,  from  the  kitchen 
to  tho  prisons.  Tho  bedrooms  consist  uf  two 
oblong  rooms,  running  at  right  angles  ;  tbe 
men  sleep  on  a  platform  raised  about  two  leet 
from  the  ground,  slightly  inclined,  with  a, 
block  of  wood  fora  pillow — perhaps  you  may 
say  a  suitable  one  for  their  hardened  hearts,  to 
cause  reScction,  and,  we'll  hope,  rcpentanoo. 
All  the  prisoners  arc  chained  together  in  pairs, 
so  that  tho  actions  of  one  must  influence  those 
of  the  other.  At  the  foot  of  each  man's  couch 
pules  are  placed  about  ten  feet  apart,  upon 
which  the  jailer  suspends  their  chains,  so  that 
the  men  on  guard  are  immediately  aware  of 
the  slightest  movement.  They  are  fed  very 
well ;  their  meals  regulated  as  follows  :  At 
aix  A.M.,  they  have  a  la:^  tin  can  of  caSae 
iind  a  similar  sized  one  ofrioe  ;  at  eight,  rioe 
LindGsh  ;  twelve,  rice  and  meat ;  and,  finally. 
Tor  tho  evening,  at  six,  rice  and  meat  again, 
[f  any  prisoner  makes  his  escape,  and  is  re- 
taken, bo  has  the  letter  FaSxcd  to  his  bock, 
but  if  caught  in  the  act  of  trying  to  escape  he 
lias  only  C  F.  Those  who  try  to  avoid  tabor 
liy  purposely  cuttingand  maittiing  thcraselvefl, 
bare  a  large  monkey,  made  of  red  cloth, 
patched  on  the  back  of  their  drees  ;  monkey, 
in  the  Tagalo  language,  is  called  '  chungo,* 
.tnd  is  tbe  most  contemptuous  epithet  jou  can 
bestow  on  a  native  of  these  parte— being  as 
repugnant  to  his  feelings  as  the  term  '  swar,' 
'>r  pig,  is  to  a  Mussulman  of  India." 

The  Manilla  cheroot  being  a  celebrity,  we 
have  a  description  of  the  place  and  monncc 
if  its  monulacture : — 

><  The  building  is  very  citen^TC,  coTering 
•lis  acres,  in  a  quarter  of  tho  town  callea 
Binondo,  and  was  erected  about  the  year 
1782.  They  employ  in  this  eetablishment 
ten  thoufiand  women,  and  three  hundred 
men,  the  wages  of  each  being  thirty  cents 
per  day.  As  they  have  no  machinery,  all  Is 
done  by  manual  labor ;  and  to  us,  so  used  to 
itw  fiamer  io  Eaiope,  the  Utter    prooew 
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aeemcd  Blow.  The  building  contains  foar 
galleries,  each  being  divided  into  two  or 
three  compartments.  You  walk  down  the 
middle  of  these  galleries,  where,  at  long,  low 
tables  on  each  side,  the  women  work,  seated 
upon  mats  placed  on  the  ground.  The  noise 
is  very  deafening,  for  each  female  is  provided 
with  a  stone,  about  the  size  of  a  large  lemon, 
with  which  she  beats  the  leaves  continually, 
reminding  one  of  cooks  beating  beefsteaks. 
When  the  *  coat '  is  thus  prepared,  they 
put  a  quantity  of  small  choppea-up  tobacco 
in  the  centre,  a  little  gum  on  one  edge,  and 
then  roll  it  very  adroitly  till  it  assumes  the 
desired  form,  after  which  the  small  end  is 
neatly  tapered  off." 

Besides  superstitious  rites  the  Spaniards 
have  introduced  cock-fighting.  This  *  *  amuse- 
ment'' was  witnessed  by  the  author's  hus- 
band, during  a  short  excursion  into  the  in- 
terior, at  a  place  called  Tanauan,  and  here  is 
his  account  of  it : — 

**  The  cock-pit  at  Tanauan  is  situated  near 
the  gateway  at  the  entrance  to  the  village. 
We  entered  the  grounds  and  walked  to  the 
email  hut,  built  of  wood,  in  the  shape  of  a 
circus  having  an  arena  ibr  the  games,  round 
which  was  a  low  railing  of  bamboo,  to  sep- 
arate the  actors  from  the  audience.  The 
umpire,  on  this  occasion,  was  the  priest  of 
the  village,  a  Tagalo  of  about  forty;  and 
this,  I  am  told,  is  frequently  the  case.  The 
parishioners  like  their  priest  as  president, 
and  I  suppose  the  priest  likes  the  occupation. 
A  heap  of  silver  dollars  was  on  the  table 
close  by  him,  and  at  each  encT  two  vice-pres- 
idents were  seated,  one  of  them  very  ener- 
getic in  trying  to  induce  the  people  to  bet, 
by  bawling  out,  at  the  top  of  liis  voice,  the 
name  of  the  favorite  cock  in  the  ring,  while 
the  other  was  busily  occupied  in  drawing  up 
his  ledger.  On  a  given  signal,  two  cocks 
were  brought  out — one  a  small  white  one, 
and  the  gther  speckled.  The  bets  being  five 
to  one  in  favor  of  the  former,  the  president 
called  out,  *  Sacuti !  (white)  sacuti  ban  the 
highest  bets!  Bet  on!  bet  on  for  the  spec- 
kled ! '  The  game  now  commenced.  Two 
men,  each  holding  one  of  the  *  combatants ' 
in  his  hands,  endeavored  to  rise  their  rage  by 
allowing  them  to  peck  each  other's  combs. 
This  done,  they  held  them  by  their  tails, 
and,  suficring  them  to  approach  quite  close 
to  each  other,  withdrew  them  again,  so  as  to 
aggravate  and  irritate  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. But  now  the  full  force  of  the  game 
has  to  come  on.  The  president  signifies  it  is 
time  to  leave  off  trifling,  and  begin  in  earnest. 
Accordingly,  a  steel  spur  is  fastened  to  the 
right  spur  of  the  cock,  which  is  purposely 
kept  short.    It  is  like  a  miniature  swora, 


with  two  rings  at  one  end,  one  standing  in  a 
vertical  and  the  other  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. The  vertical  ring  is  placed  on  the 
natural  spur  of  the  cock,  and  the  horizontal 
over  the  fifth  claw.  The  blade,  which  is 
very  sharp,  being  sheathed  in  a  leathern  case, 
was  withdrawn  when  both  were  ready,  and 
the  fowls  rushed  at  each  other  with  all  their 
fury.  The  blades  were  too  deadly  to  allow 
the  combat  to  be  prolonged  very  much.  The 
white  cock  proved  to  be  the  better  soldier  of 
the  two.  Very  adroitly  did  he  manage  to 
elude  every  stroke  bis  adversary  aimed  at 
him,  till,  choosing  his  time  in  quite  a  saga- 
cious manner,  he  seized  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity,, and  wounded  bis  antagonist  in  the 
breast,  which  made  the  speckled  one,  a  large 
bird,  stagger  and  shako  convulsively;  but 
quickly  recovering,  and  maddened  with  pain, 
he  flew  at  the  white  cock,  and  inflicted  a 
slight  wound  in  the  right  wing — a  desperate 
blow,  but  one  that  cost  him  heavily.  By  no 
means  disabled,  the  white  cock  now  aimed 
his  spur  straight  at  the  stomach  of  the  speo- 
kled  one,  stabbed  him,  till  he  bled  profusely, 
and,  perfectly  exhausted,  fell  down  and  died, 
after  a  few  struggles.  Loud  and  repeated 
cheers  proclaimed  the  termination  of  the 
game;  and  when  these  had  subsided,  the 
president  formally  declared  the  white  oock 
conqueror  of  the  field.  I  could  not  stay  to 
see  a  repetition  of  this  scene,  but  left  the 
place  disgusted  at  the  cruel  sight  I  had  wit- 
nessed. As  I  passed  through  the  grounds 
attached  to  the  cock-pit,  I  saw,  to  my  hor- 
ror, that  already,  though  life  wa»  not  yet 
quite  extinct,  the  poor  speckled  combatant, 
lately  so  furious  and  active,  was  actually 
being  plucked  to  serve  as  a  meal  that  day 
for  his  master  and  family." 

As  the  Manilla  people  cannot  make  their 
hens  fight,  they  work  them  in  another  way. 
At  Banaddro,  when  the  party  sat  down  to 
breakfast  on  hard-boiled  eggs,  rice,  and  choc- 
olate, they  learned  in  what  manner. 

*'  *  Would  you  like  an  egg  from  under  the 
fowl  ? '  asked  our  host,  in  Spanish.  *  Under 
the  fowl ! '  echoed  I,  *  what  do  you  mean?' 

*  Oh,'  replied  the  man,  his  bi-oad,  dark  Cblob 
expanding  into  a  smile, '  I  offered  you  what 
we  Tagolafi  think  a  great  treat,  a  bali-lmtcbed 
egg.  1  have  some  now  under  a  hen,  quite  fit 
for  eating.  When  I  take  these  away  I  pat 
more  under  her,  so  that  we  have  a  capital 
succession.'  *  But  surely,'  said  my  husband, 
amused  as  much  as  I  at  this  strange  taste, 

*  this  kind  of  game  cannot  last  forever— does 
it  not  tire  the  hen?'  '  Ah,  si,  si,  eenor; 
but  then,  after  taking  away  her  eggs  three  or 
four  times,  I  leave  others  for  her  to  batch, 
and  then  oommenoe  with  another  fowl.' " 
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The  authoress,  not  having  seen  the  re- 
markahle  volcano  of  Majon,  about  six  leagues 
from  Manilla,  has  little  more  to  say  of  the 
island  of  Luzon,  and  a  few  pages  further 
on  we  find  her  at  Macao,  where,  somewhat 
unnecessarily,  we  are  treated  to  the  biography 
of  the  poet  Camoens,  apropos  of  his  grotto  in 
the  garden  that  bears  his  name  in  the  Portu- 
guese settlement.  Shanghae  is  next  visited, 
and  a  custom  called  "  chin-chilling,"  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  read  of  before, 
is  described  as  follows : — 

**  A  portion  of  the  compound  belonging  to 
the  house  we  resided  in  having  been  sold  to  a 
Chinaman  for  building  purposes,  he  began 
very  actively  to  uproot  the  trees,  measure  out 
the  ground,  and  fill  the  space  near  the  gate 
with  bricks  and  mortar,  not  forgetting,  how- 
ever, previous  to  commencing  operations,  cer- 
tain formal  proceedings  which  are  generally 
gone  through,  wid  which  we  watched  with 
considerable  interest  and  amusement.  As  the 
laborers  chalked  out  the  line  of  demarcation, 
a  tray,  on  which  certain  comestibles  were 
arranged ,  was  placed  on  the  ground.  A  piece 
of  boiled  pork  stood  in  the  centre,  and  on 
one  side  a  boiled  chicken,  the  whole  body  of 
which  was  covered  with  a  kind  of  saffron- 
colored  dye,  with  its  head  pressed  under  the 
two  wings,  which  were  Drought  forward, 
having  a  few  long  feathers  left  sticking  out 
at  each  end,  so  as  to  present  a  most  ludicrous 
appearance  when  they  were  united  above  the 
fowl's  head,  more  especially  as  some  were  also 
suffered  to  remain  unplucked  from  the  tail. 
A  coarse-looking  fish  occupied  the  dish  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pork,  ana  a  number  of  small 
cups  were  arranged  in  front,  containing 
a  yellowish-looking  liquid,  called  Samshu, 
which,  we  were  told,  was  made  from  rice, 
and  is,  I  believe,  very  potent  in  its  effects. 
Besides  these  there  were  other  dishes,  or, 
mqre  properly,  saucers,  filled  with  different 
kinds  of  mixtures,  and  a  basket,  which  was 
placed  on  one  side,  containing  a  number  of 
pieces  of  paper,  silver  gilt,  to  represent  the 
Bvoee.  This  is  what  they  term  *  chin-chil- 
ling' the  ground,  and  is  an  offering  to  their 
deity,  by  which,  in  their  belief,  they  secure 
themselves  from  any  accident  or  harm  during 
the  time  they  are  employed  in  the  erection 
of  the  house.  After  leaving  the  viands  thus 
exposed  for  a  few  hours,  they  set  to  work  and 
eat  them." 

From  S!mnghae  the  authoress  proceeded  to 
Nagasaki,  and  was  greatly  charmed  by  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  there  and  the  luxuri- 
ance of  the  vegetation  :  the  town  itself  also 
came  in  for  its  share  of  approbation,  but 
little  with  which  we  were  not  previeusly  ac* 


quainted  is  related  of  the  customs  of  the  la* 
habitants.  Some  remarks  on  dress  and  per- 
sonal adornment  are  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  female  chronicler  : — 

**  The  Japanese  women  are  in  general  much 
better-looking  than  the  Chinese,  the  eye  less 
elongated,  and  the  whole  expression  of  the 
face  more  open  and  free  from  cunning.  There 
are  many,  however,  whose  faces  proclaim 
their  Chinese  origin,  the  ol&pring,  probably, 
of  some  of  those  intermarriages  which  occa- 
sionally take  place.  Their  headdresses  and 
hair,  which  are  objects  of  especial  attention, 
are  generally  arranged  after  a  very  elaborate 
fashion,  and  when  disposed  to  tlieir  entire 
satisfaction,  are  not  disturbed  again  for  a  day 
or  two.  The  pillow  of  which  they  make  use 
is  admirably  adapted  for  keeping  the  well- 
greased  and  pasted  tresses  in  order.  It  is 
made  of  wood,  and  reminded  us,  at  first  sight, 
of  a  good-sized  stereoscope.  The  head  rests 
on  a  small  roll  of  linen  or  paper,  like  a  sau- 
sage in  size,  which  they  place  at  the  top,  and 
one  would  imagine  that  a  stiff  neck  next 
morning  must  be  the  result  of  sleeping  on 
such  an  unrefreshing  pillow.  As  we  are  all, 
however,  creatures  of  habit,  they  most  prob- 
ably prefer  that  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed.  The  men,  likewise,  have  their 
hair  dressed  only  once  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  sometimes  at  longer  intervals.  A 
regular  hairdresser  arranges  their  heads  in 
the  morning,  invariably  selecting  the  front 
part  of  the  bouse,  probably  in  order  that  the 
individual  under  bis  hanas  may  be  able  to 
amuse  himself  by  gazing  at  the  passers-by 
during  an  operation  so  tedious  and  elaborate. 
The  entire  top  of  the  head,  from  the  fore- 
head, is  always  kept  shaved,  as  clean  as  the 
face  of  a  beardless  boy.  The  rest  of  the  hair, 
allowed  to  grow  long,  is  saturated  with  grease, 
to  which  is  added  a  kind  of  gum  or  paste,  to 
make  it  stiff.  The  locks,  thus  bedaubed,  are 
then  combed  up  all  round,  and  tied  at  the 
crown  of  the  head,  the  ends  sticking  together 
forming  a  tail-piece,  which  is  again  doubled 
back  and  tied,  plenty  of  gum  being  applied 
all  the  time,  to  make  it  pliable. ,  When  it  is 
finished,  it  rests  on  the  centre  of  the  head — a 
short,  neat  little  tail  or  knob.  The  women 
dress  very  much  like  the  men,  with  a  looee, 
flowing  robe,  confined  at  the' waist  by  a  scarf. 
At  the  back  they  wear  a  bundle  of  cloth  or 
silk,  the  most  costly  article  of  their  whole 
attire.  Every  woman,  whether  of  low  or 
high  degree,  poor  or  wealthy,  always  tuma 
round  on  passing  another  woman,  and  fixes 
her  eyes  on  this  singular  appendage,  a  scru- 
tiny which  enables  her  to  judge  of  the  wear- 
er's station  and  wealth.  They  redden  their 
lips  with  a  preparation  the  name  of  which  is 
Bben-tsu-ba.    By  means  of  another  mixtare, 
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which  many  avail  themselves  of,  they  give 
them  a  golden  tinge,  the  appearance  of  which 
strikes,  one  at  first,  as  very  singular." 

Still  more  singular,  however,  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  certain  Yacoonin's  wife,  whose 
disfigurements  give  rise  to  some  natural  ex- 
pressions of  feminine  regret : — 

"  She  was  a  good-looking  young  woman, 
thickly  powdered,  her  eyebrows  shaved  en- 
tirely off,  and  her  teeth  blackened.  The  two 
last-mentioned  operations  are  performed  by 
every  woman  when  she  becomes  a  wife,  ana 
as  they  have  generally  strongly  marked  eye- 
brows, and  pretty  regular  teeth,  with  by  no 
means  small  mouths,  the  disfiguring  effect  of 
the  operations  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  The  reason  ascribed  for  this  ex- 
traordinary practice  is  that  each  womfyi  may 
show  her  husband  that  from  henceforth  she 
desires  no  admiration  but  his ;  though  how 
a  husband  can  reconcile  himself  to  the  disfig- 
urement, I  cannot  think.  Fancy  wooing  a 
lovely  brunette,  with  hair  like  the  raven's 
wing,  and  eyebrows  to  correspond,  whose 
coral  lips  open  to  disclose  two  rows  of  pearls. 
Then,  when  the  vows  have  been  uttered,  and 
this  fair  being  becomes  your  own,  picture  to 
yourself  what  you  must  think  on  beholding 
the  transformation  that,  in  obedience  to  the 
tyrant  custom,  she  has  effected — the  pearls 
suddenly  turned  to  ebony,  and  the  arch 
formed  by  the  eyebrows  now  a  bluish-looking 
desert!'^ 

The  authoress  can  scarcely  find  words  to  de- 
scribe the  exquisite  scenery  of  the  coast  from 
Nagasaki  to  Yokohama,  but  rapturous  ex- 
clamations must  give  place  to  a  bit  of  real 
description,  the  subject  being  the  back  of  the 
groom  who  led  her  horse  when,  having  landed 
for  an  excursion,  the  party  were  on  their  way 
to  the  village  of  Karaa-kura,  in  former  days 
the  capital  of  the  whole  empire  of  Japan  : — 

**  A  most  clalx)rato  sul)ject,  most  cleverly 
tattooed,  was  what  occupied  my  attention. 
It  represented  a  Japanese,  in  full  dress, 
seated  in  an  arbor,  as  I  judged  by  the  profu- 
sion of  nnl  and  blue  Qowers  that  appeared  in 
all  directions.  lie  was  playing  the  flute,  the 
hannoniuus  sounds  of  which  were  apparently 
exciting  the  admiration  and  delight  of  two 
ladies,  who,  with  an  immense  number  of  pins 
in  their  hair,  and  dressed  in  the  height  of 
Japanese  fashion,  were  standing  near.  We 
observed  that  this  process  of  tattooing  is  very 
common  alwut  here.  It  is  generally  confined 
to  the  back,  but  not  unfrequently  extends  the 
whole  length  of  each  arm,  sometimes  even 
embracing  great  part  of  the  chest.  The  de- 
signs are  of  great  variety — some  poxely  floial, 


others  including  the  bodies  of  dragons,  snakes, 
etc." 

Unable,  from  an  untoward  circumstance, 
to  visit  Yeddo,  the  authoress  returned  to 
Nagasaki,  and  with  an  account  of  the  theatre 
and  the  plot  of  the  play  performed  in  it,  we 
close  our  extracts  from  Madame  Anna  d'A.'s 
light  but  amusing  volume. 

"  The  day  of  our  departure  we  went  to  the 
Japanese  theatre,  a  temporary  shed,  the  part 
where  the  audience  sat  being  supported  by 
stout  poles,  and  the  roof  covered  with  mat- 
ting. The  boxes  were  on  each  side,  in  two 
tiers,  one  immediately  above  the  other.  Into 
the  highest  we  mounted  by  means  of  a  ladder, 
and  joined  the  merchant's  wife  and  family, 
who  had  engaged  it  for  the  day.  The  per- 
formance had  long  commenced,  as  the  doors 
open  early  in  the  morning,  and  close  at  six 
p.v.  When  we  arrived  the  drop  scene  was 
down,  from  which  we  concluded  that  one  act 
was  finished,  and  therefore  the  interval  allowed 
us  ample  time  to  take  a  look  round  the  house. 
The  drop  scene  was  a  very  gay  one,  represent- 
ing an  enormous  tiger,  gaudily  painted,  in  a 
jungle  of  very  bluish-colored  bamboo.    The 

Eit  is  divided  into  squares,  each  capable  of 
olding  from  nine  to  ten  persons.  Tncee  are 
generally  occupied  by  a  whole  fiounily,  who 
pay  four  itziboos  and  a  half  (about  nine  shil- 
lings) for  the  compartment,  in  which  they 
spend  the  entire  day,  making  it  a  regular 
holiday,  a  servant  bringing  theiv  food  at  ap- 
pointed hours  in  chow-chow,  or  food  boxes. 
On  one  side  of  the  pit  a  walk  is  formed  fay 
planks  joined  together,  on  which  the  actors 
and  actresses  come  in  and  go  out,  when  they 
do  not  wish  to  do  so  by  the  sides  of  the  stage. 
At  the  back  of  the  pit  was  a  kind  of  raised 
platform  for  laborers  and  their  families.  Oar 
*■  box '  was  on  the  left  side,  and  opposite  to 
us,  partially  concealed'  by  a  curtain,  were 
seated  those  who  constituted  the  orchestra, 
namely,  two  banjo  players  and  one  drummer. 
Before  them  sat  a  fat,  flabby-looking;  individ- 
ual, whose  air  of  importance  and  subsequent 
manoeuvres  bespoke  him  at  once  to  oe  a 
prompter,  fully  aware  of  the  responsibility 
resting  on  his  shoulders,  imm^iatdy  in 
front  of  him  was  a  long  board,  on  which  he 
hammered  with  a  deafening  noise,  to  an- 
nounce the  entrance  or  exit  or  any  performer, 
or  on  which  he  made  the  colophon,  or  conola- 
sion,  to  any  extra-pathetic  or  energetic  pas- 
sage of  the  drama.  Now,  the  klack-ka-ta- 
klack  sounds  arc  heard,  and  the  curtain  is 
drawn  aside,  disclosing  a  woman  seated,  or 
rather  kneeling,  with  the  curious  kind  of 
stool  I  have  before  described,  for  her  to  rest 
her  back  upon.  She  is  verjr  sayly  attiied,  in 
the  usual  loose  dress,  to  whum,  howevert  alw 
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has  added  a  very  long  train,  worn  by  all  ladies 
of  rank  in  Japan.  Her  hair  is  ornamented 
with  an  endless  amount  of  pins  and  beads, 
and  the  powder  on  her  face  looks  more  like  a 
thin  covering  of  white  maslin  than  any  pow- 
dering I  ever  saw  before.  There  is  no  deceit 
here,  no  attempt  at  slight  improvement  to  the 
complexion,  but  the  white  looks  as  thick  as 
paint,  and  the  effect  produced  is  very  ghastly. 
The  dress  of  the  man,  too,  in  the  play,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  cape,  and  a  greater 
variety  of  colors,  is  similar  to  that  generally 
worn.  From  what  I  could  ^ther  of  the  plot, 
it  seemed  to  be  a  serio-comic  drama,  the  tale 
evidently  being  one  of  desperate  jealousy. 
The  lady  whom  we  first  see  is  an  unfortu- 
nately jealous  wife,  who  fancies  her  husband 
has  fallen  in  love  with  another  woman.  She 
does  not  openly  upbraid  him  for  his  unfaith- 
folness,  but  seeks  redress  from  high  quarters, 
and  as  she  is  evidently  related  to  influential 
people,  her  appeal  is  not  made  in  vain.  The 
anluclnr  offi;naer  is  apprehended,  and  con- 
demned to  be  decapitated,  unless  he  saves 
himself  the  ignominy  of  a  public  execution 
by  committing  the  harakan.  Unwilling  to 
be  thus  disgraced,  he  consents  to  this  self-im- 
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molation.  All  is  prepared,  friends,  relatives, 
and  spectators  assemble  to  witness  the  melan- 
choly sight.  They  only  await  the  arrival  of 
the  doomed  man,  who  is  carried  on  to  the 
stase  in  a  Norimon.  Some  time  is  supposed 
to  have  elapsed  since  the  audience  last  saw 
him,  and  in  the  interval,  according  to  the 
custom  on  such  mournful  occasions,  his  hair 
has  been  sufibred  to  grow,  so  that,  on  leaving 
the  Norimon,  he  stands  quite  conspicuous 
amidst  his  shaven  brethren.  Every  one  ap- 
piears  absorbed  in  watching  this  scene,  perfect 
silence  reigns  around,  broken  only  by  the 
voices  from  the  stage,  which  seem  to  come 
slowly  and  half- whispered.  At  this  moment 
a  commotion  is  heara  outside,  a  heart-rend- 
ing cry  disturbs  the  general  tranquillity,  the 
wife  rushes  into  the  place,  and,  uttering  some 
words,  totters  forward  in  a  manner  which 
proves  her  intention  of  falling,  when,  fortu- 
nately, the  extended  arms  of  her  lord  and 
master  save  her,  and  she  triumphantly  exhib- 
its to  the  husband  whom  her  jealousy  had 
wrongfully  accused,  the  order  for  his  freSedom, 
which  she  had  herself  sought  for,  and  with 
difficulty  obtained  in  time. 


Poor  Kladderadalsch  (the  Prussian  Punch) , 
until  now  spared  by  Bismark-Schonhausen's  all- 
powerful  hand  (probably  as  a  sign  of  his  grati- 
tude for  former  **  bouoraria*'  for  oontributions 
he  penned  as  an  attache  at  Frankfort),  has  at 
last  shared  the  fate  of  nearly  all  non-feudal  Prus- 
sian pipcrtj,  and  has  received  a  ^rsf  warning. 
But  Kl adder adatsch  stands  it  very  welL  Among 
the  clever  allusions  to  the  great  fact  with  which 
the  last  number  abounds,  we  select  the  following 
parody  of  the  evil  ghost's  words  to  Gretchen  m 
<&Qrch: — 

*•  Wie  anders  war  dir's 
Als  du  noch  voll  Unschuld 
Sonntaglich  erschienst 
Halb  hcitre  Spicle, 
Halb  Spott  im  Herzem  ! 
Was  ist  mit  dir  T 
In  deinem  Herzen 
JVelche  Mis$ethat1 

**  Quid  turn  miser  nunc  dicturuB  7 
Quem  Patronum  rogaturus  ? 
Quum  vix  Justus  sit  securus  ! 
Nachbarin  !    £uer  Flaschchen  !  " 


*'  EumfRRUirGEN  an  Charlotte  StiegUtt  **  is 
the  name  of  a  ooUeotk>n«  now  first  edited,  of  the  | 


letters  and  poems  written  by  the  husband  of  the 
too  enthusiastic  Charlotte,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
committed  suicide,  in  order  that  her  phlegmatic 
husband  might  by  it  be  moved  to  grand  deeds. 
It  is  edited  by  Louis  Curtze,  who  a  few  years  ago 
edited  the  **  Letters  of  Hcinrich  StiegUtz  to  his 
Betrothed." 


"  Rahel  ;  or,  Thirty  Years  of  a  Woman's 
Noble  Life,'*  is  the  trainslation  of  the  title  of 
Dianitzka's  new  German  novel,  of  which  Rahel 
Levin,  the  wife  of  Vamhagen  von  Ease,  is  the 
heroine,  and  which  is  to  introduce  the  Schlegels, 
Goethe,  Richter,  Bettina,  Madame  de  Stael,  etc., 
to  the  reader. 


A  psKTTDONTMOUS  author  (yclept  Don  Fulano) 
in  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  h:ks  written  a  curious 
*<  drama  from  the  lifb  of  a  gambler,"  called 
**  Rien  ne  vs  plus  !  "  The  scene  is  laid  in 
**  Honte  burg-sur-rAbime,"  and  the  piece  is 
dedicated  to  ^L  Blanc,  the  director  of  the  Uom- 
burg  *•  HelL" 


Jtrurs  Bacreb's  new  bistoricil  tale  is  to  be 
called  **  £in  Urtheilspruch  Washingtons,"  mod 
is  founded  on  an  incident  in  the  War  of  Inda> 
pend< 
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We  find  in  ..the  London  Guardian^  of  Au- 
gust 12,  the  following  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Neale,  Warden  of  Sackville  College, 
which,  from  the  heartiness  and  healthiness 
of  its  tone,  will  commend  itself  to  our  read- 
ers. Dr.  Neale  is  well  known  among  scholars 
as  the  author  of  an  elaborate  history  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  of  which  four  volumes  have 
already  been  published.  He  stands,  in  fact, 
in  the  front  rank  of  English  divines  for  his 
linguistic  and  theological  attainments.  He 
is  a  voluminous  writer,  and  both  in  poetry 
and  prose  his  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  of  the  highest 
value. 

Episcopalians,  who  have  been  annoyed  and 
perplexed  by  the  sympathy  of  so  many  of 
their  co-religionists  with  the  Southern  rebel- 
lion, will  be  gratified  at  learning  from  an  un- 
impeachable witness  that  a  better  and  truer 
feeling  is  making  itself  known  in  the  English 
Church.  Strange  and  well-nigh  unaccount- 
able is  the  bias  which  has  hitherto  warped 
the  judgment  of  many  good  men  in  England, 
but  there  is  ground  for  hope  that  they  are 
about  to  discern  their  error.  Dr.  Neale's 
letter  is  as  follow8.-=-iVor/A  American, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Guardian. 

Sir, — Your  American  correspondent  (whose 
letters,  to  my  mind,  are  the  truest  and  the 
most  Christian  which  have  appeared  on  the 
subject  of  the  war)  alluded  very  kindly,  in 
one  of  his  late  communications,  to  my  name. 
Perhaps  you  will  allow  mo  to  assure  him, 
through  the  medium  of  your  pages,  that, 
thougli  undoubtedly  a  large  majority  of  Eng- 
lish Churchmen  sympathize  with  the  South, 
yet  it  is  not  an  inconsiderable  minority  which 
believe,  as  I  do  myself,  that  never  had  nation 
a  more  righteous  cause  to  fight  for  than  the 
North  ;  that  through  its  present  agony  it  will 
struggle  into  a  glorious  future  of  Union  ;  that 
through  the  fire  and  water  it  will  be  brought 
out  into  a  wealthy  place ;  men  to  whom  the 
notice,  **  Fallof  Vicksburg,"  brought  a  thrill 
of  delight  after  the  weary  waiting  of  so  many 
months.  I  am  sure,  also — and  in  two  recent 
tours  I  have  made  through  large  portions  of 
Englar  a  I  have  had  ample  occasion  to  see  it 
— that  this  minority  is  rapidly  increasing. 

But  it  is  of  the  Church  that  I  wisn  to 
speak.  I  do  not  !)elicve  that  the  whole  of 
ecclcBiastical  history  can  show  a  more  enor- 
mous and  more  unprovoked  schism  than  the 
institution  of  the  **  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Confederate  States.'*  Even 
granting  that,  were  the  separation  final,  the 


two  parts  of  the  Church  should  be  indepen- 
dent (which  I  will  presently  show  to  be  ab- 
surd) ,  it  surely  was  the  duty  of  the  undivided 
Church  to  cluig  together  to  the  last — to  give 
the  one  example  of  peace,  to  form  the  one 
link  bv  which  the  two  parties  might  have 
struggled  in  common  to apeaceful  separation 
or  a  peace^l  reunion.  W  hereas,  wnile  the 
future  event  was  hanging  in  the  greatest 
doubt,  the  temporal  was  embittered  by  a 
spiritual  revolt ;  that  Church  which  ought  to 
be  builded  as  a  city  at  unity  with  itself  con- 
stituted herself  an  active  partisan  in  and  pro- 
moter of  war,  and  uttered  not  one  wora  in 
reprobation  of  a  bishop  whom  every  primitive 
canon  would,  ipso  facto  on  his  shedding  Uood, 
have  deposed.  And  still  more  bellicose  was 
the  letter  lately  addressed  to  you  by  a  Con- 
federate clergyman,  and  roundly  asserting 
that,  even  if  the  Union  were  re-establisheS 
by  force,  the  Confederate  Church  would  still 
exist;  surely,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  schism. 
But  even  granting  that  if  the  North  and  the 
South  are  finally  separated  (they  never  will 
be),  the  Church  in  each  must  be  indepen- 
dent, is  capable  of  an  easy  reductio  ad  absur- 
dum.  It  IS  allowed,  of  course,  by  the  advo- 
cates of  State  rights  that  each  State  has  the 
same  right  to  secede  separately  which  the 
Confederates  had  to  secede  together.  Imag- 
ine the  whole  of  the  Confederate  States  seced- 
ing from  each  other,  and  becoming  fragmen- 
tary sovereign  peoples.  The  Church  in  each, 
by  the  same  rule  is  independent,  owing  no 
allegiance  nor  du  ty  to  her  sisters.  The  bishop 
dies,  the  priests  have  to  apply  to  another 
Church  for  consccnition.  Now,  what  goes 
of  their  independence !  South  Carolina,  say, 
has  remodelled  her  Prayer-Book,  passed 
canons  declaring  slavery  to  be  laudable,  or 
divorce  allowable,  or  some  other  equally  mon- 
strous proposition .  Her  priests  elect  a  bishop, 
and  apply  for  consecration  to  three  other 
Churches.  Would  it  not  be  competent  to 
any  one  of  the  three  to  say  :  •*  No ;  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  you  till  you  have  re- 
stored your  Prayer-Book  or  revised  yonr 
canon !  *'  And  if  the  Church  of  South  C^u> 
olina  meant  to  exist,  she  must  give  way ;  and 
where  would  be  her  independence  then  ? 

I  wish  that  some  one  ofyour  readers  would 
inform  me  by  what  law  Oonfoderatc  priests, 
now  in  England,  minister  in  our  churches; 
and  whether  those  who  allow  them  to  do  so 
are  not  unintentionally  incurring  severe  pen- 
alties. The  act  of  Parliament  which  allows 
American  clergy  to  take  duty  here  expressly 
names  priests  of  the  Church  of  the  United 
States.  These  men  ostentatiously  say,  **  We 
do  not  belong,  and  wo  never  will  belong,  to 
the  Church  of  the  United  States."  l%ey, 
therefore,  are  precisely  in  the  same  condition 
M  were  Amenoan  and  Scotch  cleigy  betoi 
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the  Relief  act.  Clearly,  then,  they  get  no 
permieeion  from  that  act.  Of  course,  the 
whole  Bubject  of  such  an  act  is  humiliating 
to  the  freedom  of  the  Church  ;  yet  an  Eras- 
tian  check  would  perhaps  be  no  unfitting 
punishment  to  the  miserable  Erastianism 
which  would  rend  the  Church  because  the 
State  was  divided.  J.  M.  Neale. 

Sackville  College,  East  Grinstead, 
Aug.  6,  18G3. 

To  the  above  communication  Mr.  Beresford 
llope  replied  at  great  length  in  the  next  num- 
ber of  the  Guardian ;  and  to  a  single  sentence 
of  his  letter  there  came  the  following  crush- 
ing rejoinder  from  the  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hole : — 

Sir, — In  the  letter  of  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  there  is  an  expression 
which,  as  in  frequent  use  by  advocates  of  the 
Southern  cause,  and  as  calculated  to  give  an 
impression  not  entirely  consistent  with  fact, 
I  am  unwilling  to  let  pass  without  comment. 

Will  you,  therefore,  kindly  give  mo  yet 
once  more  space  for  a  few  lines  ?  The  expres- 
aion  I  allude  to  is  that  in  which  Bishop  Polk 
is  spoken  of  as  *^  having  taken  up  arms  in 
what  he  connidercd  a  sacred  defensive  cause, 
fro  oris  etfocis.''^ 

Now,  we  all  know  how  close  are  the  domes- 
tic ties  among  us,  and  how  quick  is  the  re- 
sponse in  English  minds  to  any  allusion  sug- 
gestive of  our  national  attachment  to  our 
homes,  but  I  must  protest  against  the  throw- 
ing a  sentimental  halo  of**  hearths  and  homes  " 
over  a  cause  which,  when  divested  of  any 
such  covering,  must  exhibit  to  all  candid  and 
unprejudiced  minds  the  darkest  and  most  re- 
pulsive features. 

Let  us  take  a  few  facts  which  I  can  chal- 
lenge any  one  to  gainsay. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  war.  Bishop 
Polk  was  one  of  the  lar/zest  slaveholders  and 
wealthiest  planters  in  tne  Southern  States  : 
was  it  for  the  sacred  ties  of  home,  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  system  by  which  the  labor 
of  his  estate  was  done  at  an  almost  nominal 
ooHt  that  this  warlike  prelate  took  up  arms? 

Again,  tlie  experience  of  the  most  recent 
visitors  to  the  Southern  States  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  even  on 
the  plantitions  most  favored  by  hind  and  in- 
dvJffcnt  masters^  is  that  of  the  most  utter  deg- 
radation— luonil,  intellectual,  and  spiritual ; 
that  whilst  sufBciently  well  fed  and  clothed 
to  enable  tliem  to  perform  their  work,  their 
owners*  care  ceases  here ;  that  education  is 
entirely  dihcouragtxl,  religion  not  approved 
of, — for  both  these  would  tend  to  make  these 
human  cattle  think  and  be  discontented, — 
cohabitation  between  the  sexes  without  the 
marriage  tie  oonnivcd  at  for  obvious  reaaons. 


Is  it  for  a  cause  which  seeks  to  perpetuate, 
and  still  more  to  extend^  a  system  such  as  this, 
and  which  has  for  this  very  end  provoked  all 
these  horrors  of  civil  war  among  a  peaceful 
and  prosperous  people  that  we  are  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  Englishmen  by  sentimental 
appeals  to  the  sacred  calls  ot  home  ties? 
VVhat  is  this  war  in  effect  but  an  outbreak  of 
the  long-smouldering  jealousy  of  the  South- 
em  States,  a^inst  the  growing  influence  of  * 
abolition  feeling,  and  how  can  we  strictly  call 
a  war  **  defensive''^  which  was  not  merely  im- 
mediately provoked,  but  had  been  long  and 
secretly  meditated  and  prepared  by  those  who 
are  now  reaping  the  reward  of  those  whose 
own  sin  is  made  their  terrible  chastisement? 

And  yet  one  more  fact.  About  two  years 
since  a  cargo  of  nine  hundred  slaves  was 
brought  over  from  tlie  African  coast  by  John 
B.  Gordon,  of  whom  three  hundred  died  on 
the  voyage.  We  may  imagine  the  unuttera- 
ble horrors  of  that  passage.  The  miserable 
tool  of  Southern  avarice  was  hung  by  order 
of  the  Lincoln  Administration,  but  for  those 
who  employed  him  we  find  no  condemnation. 

Thanking  you  much  for  your  insertion  of 
my  last,  I  am,  etc.,  J.  E.  Hole. 

Wash  ford  Pyne  Rectory, 
Aug.  24,  18G3. 


A  WARNING  TO  THE  BRITISIH  GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

One  of  the  strongest  protests  that  has  been 
made  against  the  outfit  of  the  rebel  pirates 
in  British  ports  appears  in  the  People's  Jour- 
nal of  Dundee,  Scotland : — 

**  Is  IT  Right? — Four  swift  and  powerful 
steamers,  built  under  the  supervision  of  well- 
known  Confederate  officers,  to  the  order  of 
tlie  Confederate  Government,  and  thoroughly 
equipped  for  war,  in  and  from  our  seaports, 
have  now  almost  cleared  the  seas  of  the  ships 
of  a  maritime  power  whoso  merchant  marine 
is  equal  to  our  own.  These  four  vessels, 
paid  for  in  British  gold,  constructed  by  Brit- 
ish ship-builders,  equipped  in  British  ports, 
and  manned  by  British  sailors,  now  cruise 
on  their  work  of  destruction,  with  the  Brit- 
ish flag  hoisted  as  a  decoy  for  the  entrapping 
of  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States. 
Of  the  four  privateers,  only  two,  the  Florida 
and  the  Southcrmr^  have  ever  been  in  a  Con- 
federate seaport.  Tliey  are  all  entirely  Brit- 
ish in  ttieir  design  and  outfit.  They  belong 
to  no  recognized  State ;  they  obey  no  recog- 
nized law ;  they  have  no  status  as  the  war- 
sliips  of  any  sovereign  power.  British  from 
their  keel  to  their  pennants^  they  have  nothing 
Confederate  about  them  except  the  colorable 
pretext  of  a  so-called  oomuission  from  an 
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ineur^nt  subject  of  the  United  States.  Built 
in  defiance  of  our  municipal  law,  equipped 
under  cover  of  untruths,  got  out  of  our  ports 
clandestinely,  and  without  any  legal  clear- 
ance, and  now  engaged  in  burning  ships  on 
suspicion,  ^nd  without  that  legal  testing  of 
their  captures  which  the  usage,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  law  of  nations  require,  these  four 
incendiaries  are  making  a  war-bistory  which, 
in  turn,  will  ultimately  create  a  war,  for  they 
are  not  only  firing  the  ships  of  one  of  the 
world's  mightiest  nations,  out  they  are,  at 
the  same  time,  lighting  m  the  heart  of  that 
proud  and  powerful  nation  a  fire  of  hatred 
which  assuredly  will  not  die  oat  in  this  gen- 
eration nor  in  the  next. 

**  These  things  are  simple  facts.  Ameri- 
can captains,  bronzed  with  tropical  suns  and 
gray  with  age, — men  who  have  braved  fevers 
and  storms  in  acquiring  a  property  in  their 
fine  ships, — are  returning  to  their  homes  by 
dozens,  ruined  men — men  beggared  by  the 
incendiarism  of  privateers  fitted  out  by  Eng- 
lish members  of  Parliament,  in  open  and  im- 
pudent contravention  of  English  law.  And 
while  all  this  is  the  case,  there  is  on  our 
statute-book  an  enactment  which  decrees 
punishment  for  all  who  furnish  or  fit  out 
such  privateers,  or  who  '*  attempt  "  to  fur- 
nish such,  or  who  "aid  or  assist"  in  any 
attempt  to  furnish  such,  or  who  are  so  mucn 
as  **  concerned  in  "  the  aiding  or  assisting 
of  those  who  attempt  to  furnish  such.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  this  tightly  drawn  law,  which 
thus  includes  not  the  chief  criminal  alone, 
bat  all,  down  to  three  removals  of  those  who 
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have  the  remotest  complicity  in  \m  ffaili, 
more  vessels  of  a  similar  kind  are  being  ouiii, 
and  the  offender  is  received  in  Parutuneot 
with  cheers. 

<  <  This  is  a  serious  state  of  things.  We  axe 
drifting  towards  a  war  in  which  the  right 
will  not  be  with  us — a  war  of  portentous  di- 
mensions, in  which  the  working  class  will 
have  no  sympathy  vnth  the|^veming  class — 
a  struggle  or  giants  into  which  Britain,  con- 
demned by  millions  of  her  own  children,  wiU 
not  be  able  to  throw  her  undivided  power.  At 
so  grave  a  juncture,  we  beg  of  our  readers  to 
remember  the  example  of  the  United  States, 
for  at  this  time  statesmanship  does  riot  con- 
sist in  answering  with  the  quibbles  of  a  coun- 
try attorney  the  just  complaints  of  an  angry 
nation,  but  in  dealing  out  to  that  nation  a 
measure  of  justice  at  least  as  complete  as  that 
which  we  have  received  at  its  hands.  If  con- 
siderations of  honor  have  no  power  to  move 
the  nation,  considerations  of  interest  shodld 
do  so .  It  is  for  the  people  to  consider  whether, 
in  the  midst  of  peace  and  prosperity,  they 
wish  to  fan  amon^  their  kindred  of  the  West 
those  fires  of  indignation  which  threaten  to 
become  uncontrollable.  It  is  for  working  men 
to  ponder  whether  they  will  idly  stand  by  and 
see  their  industrial  interests  sacrificed  to  the 
interests  of  two  or  three  ship-builder^,  and  a 
great  nation  wronged  to  gratify  the  preju- 
dices of  a  class.  It  is  for  good  men  of  all 
ranks  to  oppose  a  policy  which  threatens  to 
throw  away  peace  and  plenty  in  the  purchase 
of  present  privation,  prospeotiye  disaster,  and 
perpetual  aisgraoe." 


The  current  number  of  the  ZeiUchrfit  fur 
allgemeine  Erdkunde  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting we  have  seen  for  some  time.  Among  the 
contents  we  notico  a  description  of  the  Discovery 
and  Exploration  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from 
1492  to  1548,  by  Kohl ;  Letters  from  Steudner 
to  Barth  ;  Stcudncr's  Description  of  his  journey 
to  Gondar  ;  Kcrstcn  and  Deckcn's  Ascent  of  the 
Kilimandjaro,  etc.  A  very  welcome  addition  is 
the  index  to  all  the  papers,  maps,  and  misodOUu 
nea  contained  in  the  entire  collection  of  this  val- 
uable periodical. 


The  first  rather  bulky  volume  of  Neoxpann's 
long  expected  **Ge8chichte  der  Vereinigten 
Staatca  von  Amerika'*  has  been  published  at 
Berlin.  It  contains  the  History  or  the  United 
States  from  the  first  foundation  of  the  colony  to 
the  Presidentship  of  Jefferson. 


Mb.  Hetwood  of  Manchester  has  issued  a 
prospectus  of  a  "Memorial  Edition  of  Sha]&> 
speare,"  to  be  called  the  "  Reference  Shak- 
speare,"  "  a  self-interpretative  **  edition,  on  the 
plan  of  the  "Reference  Bible.**  The  editor  is 
Mr.  John  B.  Alarsh,  the  author  of  "Sayings 
from  Shakspeare." 


The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  Dr.  Lubarscb's 
**  Secret  Memoirs  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,** 
published  in  German  under  the  assumed  name 
of  L.  Schubar,  have  just  appeared  at  Berlin, 
containing  «»  The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Napo- 
leon IIL" 


In  February  last  Australia  added  to  her  liter> 
ature  a  Medical  and  Surffical  Review,  published 
monthly,  the  fourth  number  of  which  has  Jofll 
reached  this  ooontiy. 


LIFE    IN    HEAVEN. 
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From  The  London  Review. 
LIFE  IN  HEAVEN.* 

This  little  book  is  a  curious,  and  perhaps 
a  well-meant  performance.  There  are  many 
thin^  iu  the  Bible  which  people  take  little 
or  no  account  of,  and  yet  concerning  which 
some  remarkable  things  are  written.  The 
author  touches  upon  some  of  them.  Upon 
the  angels,  for  instance,  he  writes  : — 

"  The  Scriptures,  however,  make  known  to 
us  much  inciaentally  respecting  these  angels 
of  God  :  that  they  were  created  before  the 
earth  was,  or  man  was  formed  ;  for  when  God, 
on  the  morning  of  creation,  summoned  into 
existence  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  *  the 
morning  stars  sang  together,  and  the  sons  of 
God  shouted  for  joy  ;' — that  heaven  is  their 
usual  habitation  and  home,  where  they  are 
made  glad  by  a  habitual  and  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  iace  of  God  :  *  Take  heed  that  ye 
despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones  :  for  I  say 
unto  you,  That  in  heaven  their  angels  do  al- 
ways behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven  ;' — that  they  differ  in  rank — angels, 
archangels,  principalities,  powers,  cherubim, 
seraphim  ; — that  their  rank  in  heaven  is  high 
— sons  of  God,  morning  stars,  undying  cour- 
tiers in  the  high  palace  of  eternity ; — that 
their  form  is  beautiful  and  their  appearance 
bright ;  *  And  I  saw  another  mighty  angel 
come  down  from  heaven,  clothed  with  a  cloud; 

•  "  Life  in  ITeaven."  By  the  Author  of  "Heaven 
our  Homo"  and  "  Meet  for  Heaven."  London  :  Simp- 
kin,  Marshal,  k  Co.     Edinburgh  :  W.  P.  Nimmo. 


and  a  rainbow  was  upon  his  head,  and  his  face 
was  as  it  were  the  sun,  and  his  feet  as  pillars 
of  fire ;' — that  they  are  immortal,  and  wiU 
thus  never  die  :  *  Neither  can  they  die  any 
more :  for  they  are  equal  unto  the  angels ; 
and  are  the  children  of  God,  being  the  chil- 
dren of  the  resurrection  ;' — that  their  number 
is  very  great  :  *  The  chariots  of  God  are 
twenty  thousand,  even  thousands  of  angels  : 
the  Lord  is  among  them,  as  in  Sinai,  in  the 
holy  place  :'  *  And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the 
voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the  throne, 
and  the  beasts,  acul  the  elders  :  and  the  num- 
ber of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand, and  thousands  of  thousands;* — that 
they  join  in  the  worship  of  God  :  *  And  all 
the  angels  stood  round  auout  the  throne,  and 
about  the  elders  and  the  four  beasts,  and  ^ell 
before  the  throne  on  their  faces,  and  wor- 
shipped God,  saying.  Amen  :  Blessing,  and 
glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving,  and 
honor,  and  power,  and  might,  be  unto  our  God 
for  ever  and  ever  :  Amen  ;' — that  they  hold 
converse,  and  are  able  to  communicate  intel- 
ligence to  the  members  of  the  human  family  : 
*■  And  the  angel  said  unto  them.  Fear  not: 
for,  behold,  I  oring  you  good  tidings  of  great 
joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people ;' — that  they 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  us  :  *  Likewise,  I  say 
unto  you,  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the 
angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repcnteth  ;' 
— that  they  are  our  guardians  here  during 
life,  and  bear  us  home  to  heaven  at  death. 
In  heaven,  angels  will  associate  with  us  for 
eternity,  and  will  freely  communicate  to  us 
what  they  have  seen  and  what  they  know  of 
the  ways  and  works  of  God." 


>L  Ebnest  Ha  vet's  article  on  Renan's  "  Vie 
de  Jesus/'  i-eprinted  from  the  Revue  dee  Deux 
Mondee  with  a  preface,  is  just  published  at  Paris 
mider  the  title,  **  Jesus  dans  THistoire,  Ezamen 
de  la  *  Vic  do  Jesus  *  de  M.  Renan,'*  and  has 
called  forth,  from  the  pen  of  the  Bishop  of  Nimca, 
•*  Un  Panogyriste  de  Si.  Rcnan  :  Lcttre  Pastor- 
ale centre  un  Article  do  la  Revue  dee  Deux 
Mondea  par  Ernest  Uavet" 


"  The  Dark  Houses  of  London  "  is  the  title 
of  a  forthcoming  volume  by  0.  Rosch,  the  author 
of  "  Garibaldi,  the  Sword  of  Italy."  It  is  to  be 
a  pendant  to  the  **  Dark  Houses  of  Berlin,'*  and 
will  contain  sketches  of  Bedlam,  Newgate,  Blill- 
bank,  tbe  Tower-prisons,  eta 


Da.  (EsTERLT  of  Gottingen  gives  us  "  Der 
Gottesdienst  der  Englischen  und  der  Deutschen 
Kirche,'*  an  attempt  to  bring  about  uniformity 
of  worship  in  the  Protestant  Churches  of  both 
countries. 


A  German  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  the  East,"  by  Arial,  supposed  to 
be  a  high  Austrian  personage,  is  causing  a  cer- 
tain sensation  in  Germany. 


M.  Charles  Expillt,  author  of  **  Le  Br^sil 
tel  qui'il  est,"  has  in  the  press,  to  appear  on  the 
3d  of  October,  "  Les  Femmes  et  les  Moeurs  de 
BresiL" 


Bm  JoNSON 's  works  are  being  translated  into 
Frenoh  by  £.  Lafond. 
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MY    HOME. — THE    SHEEP    AND    THE    GOAT. 


MY  HOME. 

The  evening  hours  are  here — the  hours  I  prize. 
The  day's  work  over,   all  my  thoughts  are 

turned 
To  the  sweet  rest  which  head  and  hands  have 
earned — 
To  her  who  is  so  pleasant  in  my  eyes. 

A  mile  of  rond,  a  sinuous  shady  lane, 
A  patch  of  wood,  a  bridge— there  stands  my 

home  ; 
No  Ciirer  ever  yet  in  gilded  tome 
Was    pencilled ;    through    the  parlor  window- 
frame 

I  see  the  picture  that  adorns  its  walls, 
Graces  each  room,  graces  my  inner  life — 
The  picture  of  a  happy  poor  man's  wife  : 

I  hear  the  welcome  fi*om  her  lip  that  falls. 

* 

Ere  yet  the  sun  drops  in  the  little  brook. 
Into  the  wood  we  take  an  hour's  soft  stroll. 
Or,  seated  there,  perchance  some  mighty  soul 

Communes  with  ours  from  his  undying  book. 

For  chiefly  after  all  the  cares  of  day, 
I  love  to  hear  licr  read  those  trees  among  : 
I  often  think  the  wild  birds  stay  their  4jpng, 

To  listen  to  a  yet  more  thrilling  lay.        % 

Not  all  alone  we  wander  o'er  the  sward  : 

A  little  merry  sprite,  half  black,  half  ••  tan,'* 
More  than  a  dog,  and  yet  not  quite  a  man. 

Is  our  companion,  jester,  friend,  and  guard. 

Just  half-way  up  the  road  a  gentle  rise 
Reveals  the  lane,  and  thei*c,  with  mingled  hope 
And  fear,  I  search  each  grassy  curve  and  slope 

For  her  who  is  so  pleasant  in  my  eyes. 

She  often  comes  to  meet  me  :  will  she  come. 
And  stand  just  in  the  corner  of  the  lane  ? 
She  is  my  Home  !     Oh  !  wiH  she  come  again. 

And  make  me,  by  her  coming,  nearer  home  ? 

'Twas  thus  in  early  days  we  used  to  meet. 
Vcs  ! — that  small  speck  has  grown  a  flutt'ring 

dress. 
While  the  broad  space  between   is  growing 
less, — 
My  busy  eyes  and  heart  outstrip  my  feet. 

And  while  my  heart  and  eyes  my  steps  outrun. 
My   thouglits  o'erleap  the  present,  and  my 

fears 
Say,  **  will  it  be  thus,  too,  in  coming  years. 

When  evening  falls  and  the  day's  work  is  done  7 

Will  she  still  wander  with  me  in  the  wood. 
Still  meet  me  in  the  comer  of  the  lane  T 
Or  shall  I  have  to  look  for  her  in  vain. 

And  live  alone  on  Memory's  meagre  food  ?  " 

Albert  B. 

— Once  a  Week. 


THE  SHEEP  AND  THE  GOAT. 

Not  all  the  streets  that  London  boilda 

Can  hide  the  sky  and  sun. 
Shut  out  the  winds  from  o'er  the  fields 
Or  hide  the  scent  the  hay-swath  yields. 

All  night,  when  work  is  done. 

And  here  and  there  an  open  spot 

Lies  bare  to  light  and  dark  ; 
Where  grass  receives  the  wanderer  hot. 
Where  trees  are  growing,  houses  not ;— - 
One  is  the  Regent's  Park. 

Soft  creatures,  with  ungentle  guides, 

God's  sheep  from  hill  and  plain. 
Are  gathered  here  in  living  tides. 
Lie  panting  on  their  woolly  sides. 
Or  crop  the  grass  amain. 

And  from  the  lane  and  court  and  den,   ^ 

In  ragged  skirts  and  coats, 
.  Come  hither  tiny  sons  of  men, 
Wild  things,  untaught  of  book  or  pen. 

The  little  human  goats. 

One  hot  aud  cloudless  summer  day, 

A  poor  o'er-driven  sheep 
Had  come  a  long  and  dusty  way  : 
Throbbing  with  thirst  the  creature  lay — 

A  pantmg,  helpless  heap. 

But  help  b  nearer  than  we  know 

For  ills  of  every  name : 
Ragged  enough  to  scare  the  crow. 
But  Vith  a  heart  that  pitied  woe, 

A  quick-eyed  urchin  came. 

His  heart  to  him  the  medicine  told  : 

He  took  his  little  cap, 
nis  only  cup  for  water  cold  : 
He  knew  a  little  it  would  hold— 

It  had  no  holes,  good  hap  ! 


And  to  the  fountain  fhst  he  went. 
And  filled  it  high  and  deep. 

Before  he  came  the  half  was  spent ; 

But  half  was  left — ^lifo-element — 
To  save  God's  thirsty  sheep. 


0  little  goat,  bom,  bred  in  ill. 
Unfed,  unwashed,  unshorn  ! 

Tliou  meet'st  the  sheep  fh)m  breezy  hill. 

Apostle  of  thy  Saviour's  will. 
In  London  wastes  forlorn. 


And  let  men  say  the  thing  they  please. 

My  faith,  though  very  dim. 
Thinks  He  will  say,  who  always  sees. 
In  doing  it  to  one  of  these, 

Thoa  didst  it  onto  Him. 

—Good  JVordt. 


Vli.  G    AGE. 
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an  Oration  by  Mr.  Everett  and  ■  Poem  by  Hi.  Langfelloir.  will  attrnct  everybody's  attention.  In 
No.  1016  of  Tht  Living  Agi  me  ahoU  print  a  very  good  oocouct  of  the  Buttle  of  Gettysburg,  and 
The  CampaifCD  in  Pcnnaylvsuia. 

^r  ^^  SKadoxB  Dance,  a  poem  in  No.  1012,  which  «e  copied  from  a  Wasfaiiigton  paper,  and  on 
its  autbority  credited  to  It.  W.  EmcmiD, — was  originall;  published  in  the  Boston  Transcript  as  by 
W.  B.  Emeraon.  The  Wuliington  paper  thought  the  initioU  wrong — ood  eo  gave  to  Mr.  Balph  W. 
Emerson  the  honor  which  belongs  to  Mr.  William  R.  Emerson. 

TO   NEWSPAPER  EDITORS. 

A  friend  in  the  country  writes  to  us  (hat  be  sees  almost  every  week,  in  his  country  paper,  some 
article  copied  ft-om  Tht  Living  Age,  without  acknonledgmeDt,  And  he  advisea  us  to  say  as  CJlows: 
(and  so  wo  proceed  to  aaj) 

■■  Webavo  been  accustomed- to  rzcAon^e  with  many  newBpdpers  which  we  do  not  read,  oat  of 
oourtesy,  or  from  remembrance  of  their  early  inlmdection  of  Thi  Living  Age  to  their  readers. 
While  some  of  these  papers  are  very  Bonsilivc  and  tenacious  in  regard  to  credit  duo  themselTcs,  th^ 
babitiinlly  copy  from  us  without  acknowledgment,  preferring  to  give  credit  only  to  the  foreign  Jour- 
nals, which  we  always  quote.  Thev  thus  net  up  a  claim  on  their  own  sabsoribers,  as  if  ihey  (the 
ncwepapem)  were  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  importing  all  the  Quarterlies,  Monthlies,  and  Week- 
lies. We  are  tlicrefbrc  forced  to  give  notice  that  where  we  are  OTerlooked  in  this  way,  we  must  stop 
the  exchange." 
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AMEN. — 8C 


Here  alooul  the  altar  in  tlio  ancient  dajs. 
And  here,  no  priest,  a  stranger  I,  and  lone. 
Stand  eilent  on  the  steps  of  moss;  atone. 

Ascended  oaoe  with  highest  notes  of  praise. 

t  winiion  the  blue 


0  silent  ehrlnc,  that  knoirs  no  mntin-son^, 

Kor  voice  of  vespers  through  the  falling  dow  ! 

0  silent  heart,  distraught  njth  echoes  long 
Of  the  post  praters  that  find  do  voice  in  you  I 

Listen  '.  for  in  the  gales  and  in  tbc  tides 
That  sweep  and  echo  round  this  northern  shore, 
One  voice  of  old  devotion  evermore, 

Priustlike,  boside  the  SkUeo  altar  bides. 


lisles  ; 

Nor  change  the  strain  vhea  lowers  the  wintrj 
Bky, 
Nor  when  reluctant  summer  chides  and  smiles. 

And  thus  through  all  the  jeor  the;  sigh  and 

Grave  ministronts,  answering  in  solemn  stmin 
Depth  unto  depth  : — Amen  !  Aioen  !  Amen  '. 
The  burden  of  the  night  and  of  the  dajr. 

Tlie  storm's  wild  heart  gives  fcrth  no  sharper 
ofy, 

No  warmer  accents  know  the  summer  calm  ; 
Uonotonouii  from  cbODgcless  sea  nod  sky, 

It  swells  and  falls,  on  everlasting  psalm. 

Amen  1  Amen  '.  Dumb  on  the  altar-gtaira 
I  kneel,  nor  dare  toke  up  a  loftier  part, 
Kuoiring  full  well  that  in  m;  speechless  heart 

The  lauds  are  faint,  and  broken  are  the  prayers. 

Here  once  the  glad  Te  Deum  flung  abroad 
To  heaven  the  musio  of  its  matchless  song  ; 

Hert  once  the  Miserere  wailed  to  God, 
Joy  echjiug  sweet,  and  sorrow  sobbing  long. 

But  silent,  silent  now  through  ages  drear. 
In  their  old  consecration  standing  dumb. 

The  holj  walls  rise  sod  to  heaven,  and  hMr 
Through  the  long  gloom  those  deeper  voices 

Voices  that  know  nor  gladness  nor  lament — 
That  th.'ill  with  no  d^rc,  nor  conflict  ken. 
But  evermore,  in  one  profound  Amen, 

To  all  God's  will  and  all  his  ways  oonsent. 


And  thou,  still   sphere,   where  onoe  mj  altor 


Of  joy  n 


rtts.— 


Listen  <  for  In  tne  acnlng  iiHUUe  round, 
O'er  the  lost  lilies  and  the  dying  lights, 
lie  some  deep  voicte,  with  an  awful  sound. 
Say  their  response  through  all  the  days  sad 
nights. 

Hero  once  the  prayers  were  more  than  worda 
could  tell, 
Impaliint  wishes  that  besieged  the  flky  ; 
lor  was  there  doabt  of  any  miracle. 
Save  that  life's  longings  and  its  hopes  oould 


it  now,  subdued  by  tedious  tiuli  and  cares. 
Desire  falls  foint^hope  tklters  on  the  strain  ; 
And  Hme  and  Nature  with  a  de^  Amen, 
Fill  up  the  breaks  and  echoes  of  old  pnyera. 

men  !    Anen  t    No  warmer  voice  of  piwae 
The  ruined  walls,  the  lilent  soul,  may  Snd  ; 
But  0  thou  solenm  ma  and  mournftd  wind. 
Take  up  the  burden  of  our  elder  days ! — 

Amen  '.     Our  hearts  are  hushed,  we  fkame  igain 
No  other  gospel  of  fresh  hopes  in  ator«. 

But,  weary  of  all  tempests,  join  the  strain 
That  beats  in  grave  accord  on  this  stem  shore. 

M.  0.  W.  0 

— Blacktcood't  Magazine. 


BOilEOilSa  LEFT  UHDONB. 


Laboh  with  what  teal  we  will. 
Something  still  remains  nndone. 

Something,  uuwmpieted  still. 
Waits  tlw  i^g  of  the  sun. 

By  the  bedside,  on  the  vt^r. 
At  the  thrcsh<Jd,  near  the  gktea. 

With  its  menace,  or  its  piuyer. 
Like  a  mendicant  it  waits : 

Waits,  snd  will  not  go  sway, — 
Waits,  and  will  not  be  gainsud. 

By  the  cares  of  yesterday 
Each  to-day  it  heavier  made. 

Till  at  length  it  is,  or  seems. 

Greater  than  our  strength  con  bei 

As  the  burden  of  our  dreams, 
Prcssmg  on  as  ever^ben  ; 


HejibnlUf 


HAlfTSOmitS    ON   SNGLA 

NATH^ilBL  HAijnDBNE  ON  ENGLAND 
AKD  TmrENaUSH. 

Our  Old  Home,  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Author  of**  Transformations,"  **  The  Scar- 
let Letter,"  etc.  In  Two  Volumes.  Smith, 
Eider,  and  Co. 

Under  the  title  of  **  Our  Old  Home  "  Mr. 
Hawthorne  has  here  published,  both  for  his 
American  fellow-countrymen  and  for  our- 
selves, two  volumes  of  descriptive  sketches  of 
England  and  the  English,  compiled  from 
notes  made  in  his  journals  during  the  years 
he  recently  spent  among  us  in  his  capacity 
as  Consul  for  the  United  States  in  Liverpool. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  significant.  The 
Americans,  one  and  all,  still  think  of  Eng- 
land as  their  Old  Home.  **  After  all  these 
bloody  wars  and  vindictive  animosities,"  sajs 
Mr.  Hawthorne,  **  wo  have  still  an  unspeak- 
able yearning  towards  England.  When  our 
forefathers  left  the  old  home,  they  pulled  up 
many  of  their  roots,  but  trailed  along  with 
them  others  which  were  never  snapped  asun- 
der by  the  tug  of  such  a  lengthening  distance, 
nor  have  been  torn  out  of  the  original  soil  by 
the  violence  of  subsequent  struggles,  nor 
severed  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Even  so 
late  as  these  days,  they  remain  entangled 
with  our  heart-swings,  and  might  often  have 
influenced  our  national  course  like  the  tiller- 
ropes  of  a  ship,  if  the  rough  gripe  of  England 
bad  been  capable  of  managing  so  sensitive  a 
kind  of  macliinery."  It  must  be  plain  to  all 
who  have  read  Mr.  Hawthorn^s  previous 
books  that  there  is  no  American  in  whose 
genius  these  fibres  of  lingering  connection 
with  the  old  country  are  more  firmly  knitted 
tlian  in  his  ;  and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  no 
Americtm  could  have  been  more  welcome  in 
Eugland  in  the  representative  capacity  in 
which  he  was  sent  hither,  it  is  probable,  on 
Uie  other  hand,  that  America  could  have  sent 
no  one  more  thoroughly  fitted  to  walk  with 
metlitative  enjoyment  over  our  English  acres, 
note  their  picturesque  features,  and  lovingly 
exiiauKt  their  antique  lore.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  American  from  whom  a  book  about  Eng- 
land would  Ik)  expected  with  more  ufTection- 
ate  interest  and  with  higher  anticipations  of 
pleasure  than  from  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
He  is  a  favorite  with  ns  all.  Whatever  faults 
we  have  to  find  with  other  American  writers, 
we  all  think  him  charming.  In  his  writings 
WO  find  none  of  the  groteeque  braggartism  of 
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thought,  word,  and  metaphor,  none  of  the 
Mississippi-bred  eloquence,  which  disgusts  us 
so  of^en  in  the  writings  and  speeches  of  some 
even  of  his  most  celebrated  countrymen,  but, 
along  with  a  genuine  and  original  power  of  in- 
tellect and  of  fancy,  all  the  grace,  delicacy, 
and  subtle  ease  and  proportionateness  of  ex- 
pression to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  by 
our  best  native  writers.  We  should  take  to 
him  as  readily,  and  with  as  little  fear  of  offence 
to  our  literary  taste  as  to  De  Quincey  or  Leigh 
Hunt  or  Thackeray,  or  any  other  of  our  most 
silver-tongued  English  authors,  and  yet  with 
the  certainty  that  it  would  not  be  De  Quincey 
or  Leigh  Hunt  or  Thackeray  that  wo  should 
bo  reading,  but  precisely  the  American  Haw- 
thorne. 

Well,  the  present  is  a  beautiful  book,  and 
worthy  of  Hawthorne.  If  you  want  to  see 
how  a  real  artist  and  man  of  genius  can  de- 
scribe his  tours  and  register  his  impressions 
of  people  and  scenery,  as  compared  with  a 
traveller  of  the  Koch  species  **  doing "  a 
country  systematically  for  the  purposes  of  a 
hook,  you  can  find  no  better  specimen  of  the 
superior  method  than  in  these  volumes.  Mr. 
Hawthorne,  indeed,  does  not  in  any  sense, 
*'  do  "  England  in  their  pages.  He  docs  not, 
divide  England,  or  Great  Britain,  as  in  the 
maps  of  the  guide-books  for  tourists,  into 
squares  and  districts,  and  devote  a  chapter  to 
each  district  or  square  until  the  whole  is 
surveyed.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  trav- 
elled over  our  country  in  that  manner  while 
ho  was  here  on  his  long  visit.  In  these  vol- 
umes, at  least,  it  is  but  a  few  spots  of  the 
British  territory  that  he  touches  with  his 
reminiscences  ;  and,  were  his  journeys  over 
that  tcrriU)ry  during  the  period  of  his  consul- 
ship to  be  indicated  on  a  map  from  these  vol- 
umes alone,  the  line  would  be  a  very  inter- 
rupted one,  and  would  cross  but  a  portion 
here  and  there  of  the  total  surface.  Liver- 
lx>ol,  as  the  seat  of  his  consulate,  was  bis 
head-<iuarters  ;  and  the  first  chapter  is  about 
Liverpool,  or  rather  about  his  consulate  there, 
and  the  queer  sorts  of  business  which  it  de- 
volved upon  him.  It  appears,  however,  that, 
in  vacation-times,  he  used  to  reside  a  good 
deal  in  I.<eamington  ;  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  book  is  taken  up  with  excursions  in  the 
neighIx>rhood  of  Leamington — more  partico- 
larly  to  Warwick  and  Stratford-on-Avon. 
We  follow  him,  also,  to  Oxford  and  its  cnvi- 
rons.    Then  there  are  leaps  avray  in  one 
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direction,  to  Lichfield,  and  in  another,  to  Lin- 
coln and  Boston ;  and  there  is,  moreover,  a 
rapid  excursion  into  the  south-west  of  Scot- 
land. Ere  he  left  England,  ho  seems  to  have 
shifted  his  quarters  for  a  time  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Blackhcath  and  Greenwich,  and 
80  to  have  been  able  to  plunge  into  London 
when  he  liked.  There  are  hints  in  the  book 
of  visits  to  other  parts  of  England  than  those 
which  have  been  mentioned,  and  probably  in 
his  journal  there  are  recollections  of  many 
spots  not  named,  or  merely  named  in  these 
volumes  ;*  but  so  far  as  the  volumes  are  con- 
cerned, the  above  is  the  outline.  Here  may 
seem  meagre  promise  enough  ;  but  let  any 
one  who  thinks  the  promise  meagre  read  the 
book,  and  he  will  find  it  rich,  beyond  most, 
in  quaint  fact,  in  description  of  scenery,  in 
autobiographic  anecdote,  in  reflection,  in  hu- 
mor, and  in  fancy.  A  few  extracts  must 
serve  to  suggest  the  variety  of  this  rich- 
oess ; — 

**  A  Consular  Experience, — A  parcel  of  let- 
ters had  been  accumulating  at  the  Consulate 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  directed  to  a  certain 
doctor  of  divinity,  who  had  left  America 
by  a  sailing-packet  and  was  still  upon  the 
sea.  In  due  time  the  vessel  arrived,  and  the 
reverend  doctor  paid  me  a  visit.  He  was  a 
fine-looking  middle-aged  gentleman,  a  perfect 
model  of  clerical  propriety,  scholar-like,  yet 
with  the  air  of  a  man  of  the  world  rather 
than  a  student,  though  overspread  with  the 

§raceful  sanctity  of  a  popular  metropolitan 
ivinc,  a  part  of  whose  duty  it  might  be  to 
exemplify  the  natural  accordance  oetween 
Christianity  and  good  breeding.  He  seemed 
a  little  excited,  as  an  American  is  apt  to  on 
first  arriving  in  Enj^land,  but  conversed  with 
intelligence  as  well  as  animation,  making 
himself  so  agreeable  that  his  visit  stood  out 
in  considerable  relief  from  the  monotony  of 
my  daily  commonplace.  As  I  learned  from 
authentic  sources,  ho  was  somewhat  distin- 
guished in  his  own  region  for  fervor  and  elo- 
quence in  the  pulpit,  but  was  now  compelled 
to  relinquish  it  temporarily  for  the  purpose 
of  renovating  his  impairea  health  by  an  ex- 
tensive tour  in  Europe.  Promising  to  dine 
with  me,  he  took  up  his  bundle  of  letters 
and  went  awa}'.  The  doctor,  however,  failed 
to  make  his  appearance  at  dinner-time,  or  to 
apologize  the  next  day  for  his  absence ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  more,  I  for- 

fot  all  about  him,  concluding  that  he  must 
ave  set  forth  on  his  continental  travels,  the 
plan  of  whici)  he  had  sketched  out  at  our  in- 
terview. Bat,  by  and  by,  I  received  a  call 
from  the  master  of  the  vessel  in  which  ho 


bad  arrived.  He  '^nmJg  *ome  alaiv  aboat 
his  passcnscr,  whose  l||ggft£e  lemained  on 
shipboard,  out  of  whom  nothing  Ittd  been 
heard  or  seen  since  the  moment  of  his  de- 
parture from  the  consulate.  We  conferred 
together,  the  captain  and  I,  about  the  expe- 
diency of  setting  the  police  on  the  traces  (if 
any  were  found)  of  our  vanished  friend ;  but 
it  struck  mo  that  the  good  captain  was  sin- 
gularly reticent,  and  that  there  was  some- 
thing a  little  mysterious  in  a  few  points  that 
he  hinted  at  rather  than  expressed  ;  so  that, 
scrutinizing  the  afiair  carefully,  I  surmised 
that  the  intimacy  of  life  on  shipboard  might 
have  taught  him  more  about  the  reverend 
gentleman  than,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  reveal.  At  home,  in 
our  native  country,  I  would  have  looked  to 
the  doctor *6  personal  safety,  and  left  his 
reputation  to  take  care  of  itself,  knowing 
that  the  good  fame  of  a  thousand  saintly 
clergymen  would  amply  dazzle  ouf  any  lam- 
entable spot  on  a  single  brother's  character. 
But,  in  scornful  and  invidious  England,  on 
the  idea  that  the  credit  of  the  sacred  office 
was  measurably  intrusted  to  my  discretion, 
I  could  not  endure,  for  the  sake  of  American 
doctors  of  divinity  generally,  that  this  par- 
ticular doctor  should  cut  an  i^oble  figure  in 
the  police  reports  of  the  English  newspapers, 
except  at  the  last  necessity.  The  clerical 
body,  I  flatter  myself,  will  aeknowled^  that 
I  acted  on  their  own  principle.  Besides,  it 
was  now  too  late ;  the  mischief  and  violenoe, 
if  any  had  been  impending,  were  not  of  a 
kind  which  it  requires  the  better  part  of  a 
week  to  perpetrate ;  and,  to  sum  up  the  en- 
tire matter,  I  felt  certain,  from  a  good  deal 
of  somewhat  similar  experience,  that,  if  the 
missing  doctor  still  breathed  this  vital  air, 
he  would  turn  up  at  the  consulate  as  soon 
as  his  money  should  be  stolen  or  spent.  Pre- 
cisely a  week  after  this  reverend  person's 
disappearance,  there  came  to  my  office  a  tall, 
middle-a^ed  gentleman  in  a  blue  military 
surtout,  braided  at  the  seams,  but  out  at  the 
elbows,  and  as  shabby  as  if  the  wearer  had 
been  bivouacking  in  it  throughout  a  Crimean 
campaign.  It  was  buttoned  up  to  the  very 
chin,  except  where  three  or  four  of  the  but- 
tons were  lost ;  nor  was  there  any  glimpse 
of  a  white  shirt-colkr  illuminating  the  rusty 
black  cravat.  A  grisly  moustache  was  just 
beginning  to  roughen  the  stranger's  upper 
lip.  lie  looked  disreputable  to  tlie  last  de- 
gree, but  still  had  a  ruined  air  of  good  so- 
ciety glimmering  about  liim,  like  a  few 
specks  of  polish  on  a  sword-blade  that  has 
lain  corroding  in  a  mud-puddle.  I  took  him 
to  be  some  American  marine  officer,  of  dissi- 
pated habits,  or  perhaps  a  cashiered  British 
major,  stumbling  into  the  wrong  quarters 
through  the  unrectificd  bewilderment  of  last 
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night's  debauch.  He  greeted  mc,  however, 
with  polite  familiarity,  as  though  we  had 
been  preyiously  acquainted ;  whereupon  I 
drew  coldly  back  (as  sensible  people  natu- 
rally do,  whether  from  strangers  or  former 
friends,  when  too  evidently  at  odds  with  for- 
tune) ,^nd  requested  to  know  who  my  visitor 
might  DC,  and  what  was  his  business  at  the 
consulate.  *  Am  I  then  so  changed?'  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  vast  depth  of  tragic  indig- 
nation ;  and,  after  a  little  blind  and  bewil- 
dered talk,  behold!  the  truth  flashed  upon 
me,  it  was  the  doctor  of  divinity  !  If  I  had 
meditated  a  scene  or  a  coup  de  theatre^  I  could 
not  have  contrived  a  more  effectual  one  than 
by  this  simple  and  genuine  difficulty  of  rec- 
ognition. The  poor  divine  must  have  felt 
that  he  had  lost  his  personal  identity  through 
the  misadventures  of  one  little  week.  And, 
to  say  the  truth,  he  did  look  as  if,  like  Job, 
on  account  of  his  especial  sanctity,  he  had 
i)een  delivered  over  to  the  direst  temptations 
of  Satiin,  and,  proving  weaker  than  the  man 
of  Uz,  the  arch-enemy  had  been  empowered 
to  drag  him  through  Tophet,  transforming 
him  in  the  process  ifrom  the  most  decorous 
of  metropolitan  clergymen  into  the  rowdiest 
and  dirtiest  of  disbanded  officers.  1  never 
fathomed  the  mystery  of  his  military  cos- 
tume, but  conjectured  that  a  lurking  sense 
of  fitness  had  induced  him  to  exchange  his 
clerical  pirments  for  this  habit  of  a  sinner  ; 
nor  can  I  tell  precisely  into  what  pitfall,  not 
more  of  vice  than  terrible  calamity,  he  had 
precipitated  himself, — being  more  than  satis- 
lied  to  know  that  the  outcasts  of  society  can 
sink  no  lower  than  this  poor,  desecrated 
wretch  had  sunk.  ...  To  conclude  this 
wretched  story,  the  poor  doctor  of  divinity, 
having  been  robbed  of  all  his  money  in  this 
little  airing  beyond  the  limits  of  propriety, 
wius  eabily  ])crsuadcd  to  give  up  the  intended 
tour  and  return  to  his  bereaved  flock,  who, 
very  prolxibly,  were  thereafter  conscious  of 
an  increurted  unction  in  his  soul-stirring  elo- 
quence, without  suspecting  the  awful  depths 
into  wliioh  tiieir  pastor  had  dived  in  quest 
of  it.  liiri  voice  is  now  silent.  I  leave  it  to 
memlxTs  of  his  own  profession  to  decide 
whetluT  it  w;i«  better  lor  him  thus  to  sin 
outri;;ht,  and  so  to  l)c  let  into  the  miserable 
secret  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  or  to 
have  gone  through  life  outwardly  unspotted, 
making;  the  first  discovery  of  his  latent  evil 
at  the  judgment-seat.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  his  dire  calamity,  as  both  he  and  I  re- 
garded it,  might  have  been  the  only  method 
by  which  precisely  such  a  man  as  himself, 
and  so  situated,  could  Ixj  redeemed.  He  has 
learned,  ere  now,  how  that  matter  sto(xi.'' 

**  Ldlinfjton  Churchyard^  near  Leamington. 
— A  well-trodden  path  led  across  the  church- 
yard ;  and,  the  gate  being  on  the  latch,  we 
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entered,  and  walked  round  among  the  graves 
and  monuments.  The  latter  were  chieflj 
headstones,  none  of  which  were  very  old,  bo 
far  as  was  discoverable  by  the  dates ;  some, 
indeed,  in  so  ancient  a  cemetery,  were  dis- 
agreeably new,  with  inscriptions  glittering 
like  sunshine,  in  gold  letters.  The  ground 
must  have  been  dug  over  and  over  again  in- 
numerable times,  until  the  soil  is  made  up  of 
what  was  once  human  clay,  out  of  which 
have  sprung  successive  crops  of  gravestones, 
that  flourish  their  allotted  time,  and  disap- 
pear like  the  weeds  and  flowers  in  their 
briefer  period.  The  English  climate  is  very 
unfavorable  to  the  endurance  of  memorials 
in  the  open  air.  Twenty  years  of  it  suffice 
to  give  as  much  antiquity  of  aspect,  whether 
to  tombstone  or  edifice,  as  a  hundred  years 
of  our  own  drier  atmosphere — so  soon  do  the 
drizzly  rains  and  constant  moisture  corrode 
the  surface  of  marble  or  freestone.  Sculp- 
tured edges  lose  their  sharpness  in  a  year  or 
two  ;  yellow  lichens  overspread  a  beloved 
name,  and  obliterate  it  while  it  is  yet  fresh 
upon  some  survivor's  heart.  Time  gnaws  an 
English  gravestone  with  wonderful  appetite  ; 
and,  when  the  inscription  is  quite  illegible, 
the  sexton  takes  the  useless  stab  away,  and 
perhaps  makes  a  hearthstone  of  it,  and  digs 
up  the  unripe  bones  which  it  ineffectually 
tried  to  memorialize,  and  gives  the  bed  to 
another  sleeper.  In  the  Charter  Street  bur- 
ial-ground at  Salem,  and  in  the  old  grave- 
yard on  the  hill  at  Ipswich,  I  have  seen  more 
ancient  gravestones  with  legible  inscriptions 
on  them  than  in  any  English  churchyard. 
And  yet  this  same  ungenial  climate,  hostile 
as  it  generally  is  to  the  long  remembrance  of 
departed  people,  has  sometimes  a  lovely  way 
of  dealing  with  the  records  on  certain  monu- 
ments that  lie  horizontally  in  the  open  air. 
The  rain  falls  into  the  deep  incisioiiB  of  the 
letters,  and  has  scarcely  time  to  be  (^ried 
away  before  another  shower  sprinkles  the  flat 
stone  again,  and  replenishes  those  little  res- 
ervoirs. The  unseen,  mysterious  seeds  of 
mosses  find  their  way  into  the  lettered  fur- 
rows, and  are  made  to  germinate  by  the  con- 
tinental moisture  and  watery  sunshine  of  the 
English  sky ;  and,  by  and  by,  in  a  year,  or 
two  years,  or  many  years,  behold  the  com- 
plete inscription — 

IIere  Lyeth  the  Body, 

and  all  the  rest  of  the  tender  falsehood — ^beau- 
tifully embossed  in  raised  letters  of  living 
green,  a  bas-relief  of  velvet  moss  on  the  mar- 
ble slab  !  It  becomes  more  legible,  under  the 
skyey  influences,  after  the  world  has  forgotten 
the  deceased,  than  when  it  was  fresh  from  the 
stone-cutter's  hands.  It  outlives  the^ief  of 
i  friends.  I  first  saw  an  example  of  this  in  Beb- 
I  bington  churchyard,  in  Cheshire,  and  thought 
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that  nature  must  needs  have  had  a  special 
tenderness  for  the  person  (no  noted  man, 
however,  in  the  world's  history)  so  long  ago 
laid  beneath  that  stone,  since  she  took  such 
wonderful  pains  to  *  keep  his  memory  green." 
Perhaps  the  proverbial  phrase  just  quoted  may 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  natural  phenome- 
non here  described.  While  we  rested  our- 
selves on  a  horizontal  monument,  which  was 
elevated  just  high  enough  to  be  a  convenient 
seat,  I  observed  that  one  of  the  gravestones 
lay  very  close  to  the  church, — so  dose  that 
the  droppings  of  the  eaves  would  fall  upon  it. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  inmate  of  that  grave  had 
desired  to  creep  under  the  church- wall.  On 
closer  inspection,  we  found  an  almost  illegible 
epitaph  on  the  stone,  and  with  difficulty  made 
out  this  forlorn  verse  : — 

•*  Poorly  lived, 
And  poorly  died. 
Poorly  buried. 
And  no  one  cried.'* 

It  would  be  hard  to  compress  the  story  of  a 
oold  and  luckless  life,  death,  and  burial  into 
fewer  words  or  more  impressive  ones  ;  at  least, 
wo  found  them  impressive,  perhaps  l)ecause 
we  had  to  re-create  the  inscription  by  scrap- 
ing away  the  lichens  from  the  faintly  traced 
letters.  The  grave  was  on  the  shady  and  damp 
side  of  the  clmrch,  endwise  toward  it,  the 
headstone  being  within  about  three  feet  of 
the  foundation  wall ;  so  that,  unless  the  poor 
man  was  a  dwarf,  he  must  have  been  doubled 
up  to  fit  him  into  his  final  resting-place.  No 
wonder  that  his  epitaph  murmured  against  so 
poor  a  burial  as  this  !  His  name,  as  well  as 
I  could  make  it  out,  wasTrcco, — John  Treco, 
I  think, — and  he  died  in  1810,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four.  Tlie  gravestone  is  so  overgrown 
with  grass  and  weeds,  so  covered  with  un- 
sightly lichens,  and  so  crumbly  with  time  and 
foul  weather,  that  it  is  questionable  whether 
anybody  will  ever  be  at  the  trouble  of  deci- 
phering it  again.  But  there  is  a  quaint  and 
sad  kind  of  enjoyment  in  defeating  (to  such 
slight  degree  as  my  pen  may  do  it)  the  prob- 
abilities of  oblivion  for  poor  John  Treco,  and 
asking  a  little  sympathy  for  him,  half  a  cen- 
tury after  his  death,  and  making  him  better 
and  more  widely  known,  at  least,  than  any 
other  slumbcrcr  in  Lillington  churchyard  : 
he  having  been,  as  appearances  go,  the  out- 
cast of  them  all." 

^^Shaksprare^s  Grave  and  Bust  in  Stratford- 
on-Avon  Church. — The  poet  and  his  family  | 
are  in  possession  of  what  may  bo  considered 
the  very  best  burial-places  that  the  church  | 
aflTords.     They  lie  in  a  row,  right  across  the  \ 
breadth  of  the  chancel,  the  foot  of  each  grave-  j 
stone  Ixiing  close  to  the  elevated  floor  on  which  | 
the  altar  stands.     Nearest  to  the  side-wall, 
beneath  Shakspcaro's  bast,  is  a  slab  bearing 


a  Latin  inscription  addressed  to  his  wife,  and 
covering  her  remains  ;  then  his  own  slab,  with 
the  old  anathematizing  stanza  upon  it ;  then 
that  of  Thomas  Nash,  who  married  his  grand* 
daughter ;  then  that  of  Dr.  Hall,  the  husband 
of  his  daughter  Susannah  ;  and,  lastly,  Susan- 
nah's own.    Shakspeare's  is  the  commonest* 
lookin^slabof  all,  beingjust  such  aflagstonc  as 
£8sex  Street  in  Salem  used  to  be  paved  with, 
when  I  was  a  boy.    Moreover,  unless  my  eyes 
or  recollection  aeceive  mo,  there  is -a  crack 
across  it,  as  if  it  had  already  undergone  somo 
such  violence  as  the  inscription  deprecates. 
Unlike  the  other  monuments  of  the  family,  it 
bears  no  name,  nor  am  I  acquainted  with  tho 
grounds  or  authority  on  which  it  is  absolutely 
determined  to  be  Shakspeare's ;   although, 
being  in  a  range  with  those  of  his  wife  and 
chiloren,  it  might  naturally  be  attributed  to 
him.     But,  then ,  why  does  his  wife,  who  died 
afterwards,  take  precedence  of  him  and  oc- 
cupy  the  place  next  his  bast  ?    And  where  are 
the  graves  of  another  daughter  and  a  sun, 
who  have  a  better  right  in  the  family  row  than 
Thomas  Nash,  his  grandson-in-law  ?    Mi^ht 
not  one  or  both  of  tnem  have  been  laid  under 
the  nameless  stone?    But  it  is  dangerous  tri- 
fling with  Shakspeare's  dust  ;  so  I  forbear  to 
meddle  furthur  with  the  grave  (thoueh  the 
prohibition  makes  it  tempting) ,  and  sEIeiII  let 
whatever  bones  be  in  it  rest  in  peace.    Yet  I 
must  needs  add  that  the  inscription  on  the  bast 
seems  to  imply  that  Shakspeare's  grave  was 
directly  unaerneath  it.    Tne  poet  s  bust  is 
affixed  to  the  northern  wall  of  the  church,  tho 
base  of  it  being  about  a  man's  height,  or  rather 
more,  above  the  floor  of  the  chancel.     The 
features  of  this  piece  of  sculpture  are  entirely 
unlike  any  portrait  of  Shakspearo  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  compel  me  to  take  down  the 
l)eautiful,  lofty-browed,  and  noble  picture  of 
him  which  has  hitherto  hung  in  my  mental 
portrait-gallery.    The  bust  cannot  be  said  to 
represent  a  beautiful  face  or  an  eminently  no- 
ble head  ;  but  it  clutches  firmly  hold  of  one's 
sense  of  reality  and  insists  upon  your  accept- 
ing it,  if  not  as  Shakspearo  the  poet,  yet  as 
the  wealthy  burgher  of  Stratford,  the  friend 
of  John  a'  Comoe,  who  lies  yonder  in  the 
comer.    I  know  not  what  the  phrenologists 
say  to  the  bust.    Tho  forehead  is  but  m(3er- 
ately  developed,  and  retreats  somewhat,  the 
upper  part  of  the  scull  rising  pyramidally; 
the  eyes  are  prominent  almost   beyond  the 
penthouse  of  the  brow  ;  tho  upper  lip  is  to 
long  that  it  must  have  been  almost  a  deform- 
ity, unless  the  sculptor  artistically  exagger- 
ated its  length,  in  consideration  that,  on  tho 
pedestil,  it  must  bo  foreshortened  by  being 
looked  at  from  below.     On  the  whole,  Shak- 
spearo must  have  had  a  sin^lar  rather  than  a 
prepossessing  face  ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how; 
witu  this  bust  before  its  eyes,  tho  world  hs(f 
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persisted  in  maintainine  an  erroneoas  notion 
of  bis  appearance,  allowing  painters  and 
sculptors  to  foist  their  idealized  nonsense  on 
us  all,  instead  of  the  genuine  man.  For  my 
part,  the  Shakspeare  of  my  mind^s  eye  is 
nenceforth  to  be  a  personage  of  a  ruddy  Eng- 
lish complexion,  with  a  reasonably  capacious 
brow,  intelligent  and  quickly  observant  eyes, 
a  nose  canrcd  slightly  outward,  a  long,  queer 
upper  lip,  with  the  mouth  a  little  unclosed 
beneath  it,  and  checks  considerably  developed 
in  the  lower  part  and  beneath  the  chin.  But, 
when  SlMikspearc  was  himself  (for  nine-tenths 
of  the  time,  according  to  all  appearances,  he 
was  but  the  burgher  of  Stratford) ,  he  doubt- 
less shone  through  this  dull  mask  and  trans- 
figured it  into  the  face  of  an  angel. ^' 

^*  A  Diseased  Child  in  a  London  Workhouse, 
— In  this  chamber  (which  was  spacious,  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  beds)  there  was  a 
clear  iiro  burning  on  the  hearth,  as  in  all  the 
other  occupied  rooms ;  and  directly  in  front 
of  the  blaze  sat  a  woman  holding  a  baby, 
which,  beyond  all  reach  of  comparison,  was 
the  most  horrible  object  that  ever  afflicted  my 
sight.  Days  afterwards — nay,  even  now, 
when  I  bring  it  up  vividly  Iwlbro  my  mind's 
eye — it  seems  to  lie  upon  the  floor  of  my  heart, 
polluting  my  moral  oein^  with  the  sense  of 
something  grievously  amiss  in  the  entire  con- 
ditions ot  humanity.  The  holiest  man  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  full  of  wickedness,  the 
cliastest  virgin  seemed  impure,  in  a  world 
where  such  a  babe  was  possible.  The  gov- 
ernor whispered  me,  apart,  that,  like  nearly 
all  the  rest  of  them,  it  was  the  child  of  un- 
healthy parents.  Ah,  yes !  there  was  the 
mischief.  This  spectral  infant,  a  hideous 
mockery  of  the  visible  link  which  Love  cre- 
ates between  man  and  woman,  was  born  of 
disease  and  sin.  Diseased  Sin  was  its  father, 
and  Sinful  Disease  its  mother,  and  their  off- 
spring lav  in  the  woman's  arms  like  a  nurs- 
ing Pestilence,  '.vhich,  could  it  live  and  grow 
up,  would  make  the  world  a  more  accursed 
abode  than  ever  heretofore.  Thank  Heaven, 
it  could  not  live  !  This  baby,  if  we  must  give 
it  that  sweet  name,  seemed  to  bo  three  or  four 
months  old,  but,  being  such  an  unthrifty 
changeling,  might  have  been  considerably 
older.  It  was  all  covered  with  blotches,  and 
pretematunilly  dark  and  discolored ;  it  was 
withered  away,  quite  shrunken  and  fleshless ; 
it  breathed  only  omid  pantings  andgaspings, 
and  moaned  uiinfully  at  every  gasp.  The 
only  couifurt  lu  reference  to  it  was  the  evident 
impossibility  of  its  surviving  to  draw  many 
more  of  those  miserable,  moaning  breaths  ; 
and  it  would  liave  been  infinitely  less  heart- 
depressing  to  see  it  die,  right  before  my  eyes, 
tliun  to  depart  and  carry  it  alive  in  mv  re- 
membrance, still  sufierins  the  incalculable 
(orturo  of  it6  little  life.    X  ctn  bj  no  mesne 
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express  bow  horrible  this  infjeint  was,  neither 
ought  I*to  attempt  it.  And  yet  I  must  add 
one  final  touch.  Young  as  the  poor  little 
thin^  was,  its  pain  and  misery  had  endowed 
it  with  a  premature  intelligence,  insomuch 
that  its  eyes  seemed  to  stare  at  the  bystanders 
out  of  their  sunken  sockets  knowingly  and  ap- 
pealingly,  as  if  summoning  us  one  and  all  to 
witness  the  deadly  wrong  of  its  existence.  At 
least,  I  so  interpreted  its  look,  when  it  posi- 
tively met  and  responded  to  my  own  awe- 
stricken  gaze,  and  therefore  1  lay  the  case,  as 
far  as  I  am  able,  before  mankind,  on  whom 
God  has  imposed  the  necessity  to  suffer  in  soul 
and  body  till  this  dark  and  dreadful  wrong 
be  ri<];hted." 

**  Horrors  of   Speech-Making   at   a   Civic 
Dinner. — While  I  was  thus  amiably  occupied 
in  criticising  my  fellow-guests,  the  mayor 
had  got  up  to  propose  another  toast ;  and, 
listening  rather  inattentively  to  the  first  sen- 
tence or  two,  I  soon  became  sensible  of  a  drift 
in  his  worship's  remarks  that  made  me  glance 
apprehensively  towards   Sergeant   Wiikins. 
*  les,'  grumbled  that  gruff*  personage,  shov- 
ing a  decanter  of  port  towards  me,  *  it  is  your 
turn  next ;  *  and  seeing  in  my  face,  I  suppose, 
the  consternation  of  a  wholly  unpractised  ora- 
tor, he  kindly  added,  *■  It  is  nothing.    A  mere 
acknowledgment  will   answer  the  purpose. 
The  less  you  say,  the  better  they  will  like  it.' 
That  being  the  case,  I  suggested  that  perhaps 
they  would  like  it  best  it  I  said  nothing  at 
all.    But  the  sergeant  shook  his  head,    mw, 
on  first  receiving  the  mayor's  invitation  to 
dinner,  it  had  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
possibly  be  brought  into  my  present  predica- 
ment ;  but  I  had  dismissed  the  idea  from  my 
mind  as  too  disagreeable  to  be  entertained,- 
and,  moreover,  as  so  alien  from  my  disposi- 
tion and  chamctcr  that  Fate  surely  could  not 
keep  such  a  misfortune  in  store  for  me.     If 
notliing  else  prevented,  an  earthquake  or  the 
crack  of  doom  would  certainly  interfere  be- 
fore I  need  rise  to  speak.     Yet  here  was  the 
mayor  getting  on  inexorably — and,  indeed,  I 
heartily  wished  that  he  might  get  on  and  on 
forever,  and  of  his  wordy  wanderings  find  no 
end.     If  the  gentle  reader,  my  kindest  friend 
and  closest  confidant,  deigns  to  desire  it,  lean 
impart  to  him  my  own  experience  as  a  publio 
speaker  quite  as  indifferently  as  if  it  concerned 
another  person.    Indeed,  it  does  concern  an- 
other, or  a  mere  spectral  phenomenon,  for  it 
was  not  I,  in  my  proper  and  natural  self, 
that  sat  there  at  table  or  subsequently  roee 
to  speak .     At  the  moment,  then ,  if  the  choie0 
had  iK-en  ofiered  me  whether  the  mayor  shoukl 
let  off  a  speech  at  my  head  or  a  pistol,  I  should 
unhesitatingly  have  taken  the  latter  alterna- 
tive.   I  hacT really  nothing  to  say,  not  an  idea 
in  ray  head,  nor,  which  was  a  great  deal  worse, 
aoj  HowiDg  words  or  embroidered  senteiiees 
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in  which  to  dress  out  that  empty  Nothing, 
and  give  it  a  cunning  aspect  of  intefligence, 
sucli  as  might  last  the  poor  vacuity  the  little 
time  it  had  to  live.  But  time  pressed  ;  the 
mayor  brought  his  remarks,  affectionately 
eulogistic  of  the  United  States,  and  highly 
complimentary  to  their  distinguished  repre- 
sentative at  the  table,  to  a  close,  amid  a  vast 
deal  of  cheering:  and  the  band  struck  up, 

*  Hail  Columbia,^  I  believe,  though,  it  might 
have  been  *  Old  Hundred,'  or  *  uod  Save  the 
Queen '  over  again,  for  anything  that  I 
should  have  known  or  cared.  When  the 
music  ceased,  there  was  an  intensely  disa- 
greeable instant,  during  which  I  seemed  to 
rend  away,  and  fling  on  the  habit  of  a  life- 
time, and  rose,  still  Toid  of  ideas,  but  with 
preternatural  composure,  to  make  a  speech. 
The  guests  rattled  on  the  table,  and  cried 

*  Hear !  *  most  vociferously,  as  if  now,  at 
length,  in  this  foolish  and  idly  garrulous 
world,  had  come  the  long-expected  moment 
when  one  golden  word  was  to  be  spoken ;  and 
in  that  imminent  crisis  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  little  bit  of  an  effusion  of  international  sen- 
timent, which  it  might  and  must  and  should 
do  to  utter.  Well ;  it  was  nothing,  as  the 
sergeant  had  said.  What  surprised  me  most 
was  the  sound  of  my  own  voice,  which  I  had 
never  before  heard  at  a  declamatory  pitch, 
and  which  impressed  me  as  belonging  to  some 
other  person,  who,  and  not  myself,  would  be 
responsiible  for  the  speech  :  a  prodigious  con- 
solation and  encouragement  under  the  cir- 
cumstances !  I  went  on  without  the  slight- 
est embarrassment,  and  sat  down  amid  great 
applause,  wholly  undeserved  by  anything 
that  I  had  spoken,  but  well  won  from  £ng. 
lishmen,  metnought,  by  the  new  development 
of  pluck  that  alone  had  enabled  mo  to  speak 
ataU." 

While  the  reader  is  going  through  the  va- 
ried richness  of  the  book  which  we  Iwve  thus 
tried  to  exemplify  by  a  few  selected  extracts 
(and  we  may  say  that  we  have  rarely  known 
a  book  which  it  was  so  difficult  to  exemplify 
by  apt  extracts,  on  account  both  of  its  chang- 
ing mood  and  matter,  and  the  tendency  of  its 
best  passages  to  lengthen  themselves  out) ,  he 
will  have  been  conscious  from  the  first,  unless 
he  is  unusually  good-humored,  or  more  defi- 
cient in  patriotism  than  Englishmen  gener- 
ally are,  of  the  perpetual  presence  of  an  irri- 
tating and  disturbing  element.  This  is  Mr. 
Haw: home's  anti-English  feeling.  Wc  can 
call  it  by  no  weaker  name  than  that.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  book  to  the  end  there  is 
a  succession,  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  pages, 
of  passages  of  the  most  acrid  Americanism, 
conveying  opinions  respecting  the  English 
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character  which  we  should  hardly  have  ez* 
pected  from  Mr.  Hawthorne,  did  we  not  know 
that  somehow  every  American  man,  woman, 
and  child  has  of  late  conceived  a  detestation 
of  our  nation  so  deep,  so  bitter,  so  intense,  aa 
to  be  comparable  only  to  the  feeling  of  the 
French,  while  yet  revenge  for  Waterfoo  was 
the  paramount  desire  of  their  Celtic  eouls. 
There  is  no  way  of  showing  the  strength  and 
keenness  of  this  anti-English  feeling  which 
pervades  the  book,  except  by  another  series 
of  extracts ; — 

<^  That  in  the  English  Character  which  has 
lost  America. — It  has  required  nothing  less 
than  the  boorishness,  the  stolidity,  the  self- 
Bufficiency,  the  contemptuous  jealonsy,  the 
half-sa^city ,  invariably  blind  of  one  eye  and 
of^en  distorted  of  the  other,  that  cbaracterixe 
this  strange  people,  to  compel  us  to  be  a  great 
nation  in  our  ovm  right,  instead  of  continu- 
ing virtually,  if  not  in  name,  a  province  of 
their  small  island.  What  pains  did  they 
take  to  shake  us  ofiT,  and  have  ever  since  taken 
to  keep  us  wide  apart  from  them !  It  might 
seem  tneir  folly,  but  was  really  their  fate,  or, 
rather  the  providence  of  God,  who  has,  doubt- 
less, a  worJk  for  us  to  do,  in  which  the  mas- 
sive materiality  of  the  English  character  would 
have  been  too  ponderous  a  dead  weight  upon 
our  progress." 

''The  One-Eyedness  of  the  EnffUsh.'-The 
secret  of  English  practical  success  lies  in  theii 
characteristic  faculty  of  shutting  one  eje, 
whereby  they  get  so  distinct  and  decided  a 
view  of  what  immediately  concerns  them  that 
they  go  stumbling  towards  it  over  a  hundred 
insurmountable  obstacles,  and  achieve  a  mag- 
nificent triumph  without  ever  beins  aware  of 
half  its  difficulties.  If  General  McClellan 
could  but  have  shut  his  left  eye,  the  right 
one  would  long  ago  have  guided  us  into  Rich- 
mond." 

**  English  Girls, — ^The  comely,  rather  than 
pretty,  English  girls,  with  their  deep,  healthy 
bloom,  which  an  American  taste  is  apt  to 
deem  titter  for  a  milkmaid  than  for  a  lady." 

**  Elderly  English  Ladies, — 1  have  heard  a 
good  deal  of  the  tenacity  with  which  English 
ladies  retain  their  personal  beauty  to  a  late 
period  of  life ;  but  (not  to  suggest  that  an 
American  eye  needs  use  and  cultivation  before 
it  can  quite  appreciate  the  charm  of  English 
beauty  at  any  age)  it  strikes  me  that  an  &)g- 
lish  lady  of  fifty  is  apt  to  become  a  creature 
less  refined  and  delicate,  as  far  as  her  phy- 
sique goes,  than  anything  that  we  western 
people  class  under  the  name  of  woman.  She 
has  an  awful  ponderosity  of  frame,  notpul]^, 
like  the  looser  development  of  our  few  mt 
women,  but  massive  with  solid  beef  and 
streaky  tallow;  so  that  (though  struggjUntg 
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laanfully  agaiDst  the  idea)  you  inevitably 
think  of  her  as  made  up  of  steaks  and  sir- 
loins. When  she  walks,  her  advance  is  ele- 
pijantinc.  When  she  sits  down,  it  is  on  a 
gieat  round  space  of  her  Maker's  footstool, 
wkere  she  looks  as  if  nothing  could  ever  move 
hei.  She  imposes  awe  and  respect  by  the 
muchness  of  her  personality,  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  you  probably  credit  her  with  far 
greater  moral  and  intellectual  force  than  she 
can  fairly  claim,  ller  visage  is  usually 
grim  and  stern,  seldom  positively  forbidding, 
yet  ciJmly  terrible,  not  merely  by  its  breadth, 
and  wvigtit  of  feature,  but  because  it  seems 
to  exptcBs  so  much  well-founded  self-reliance, 
such  acquaintance  with  the  world,  its  toils, 
troublee,  and  dangers  and  such  sturdy  capacity 
for  trampling  down  a  foe.  Without  anything 
positively  salient,  or  actively  offensive,  or,  in- 
deed, unjustly  formidable  to  her  neighbors, 
she  has  the  effect  of  a  seventy-four  gun-ship 
in  time  of  peace  ;  for  while  you  assure  your- 
self that  there  is  no  real  danger,  you  cannot 
help  thinking  how  tremendous  would  be  her 
onset,  if  pugnaciously  inclined,  and  bow  fu- 
tile the  efiurt  to  inflict  any  counter-injury. 
She  certainly  looks  tenfold — nay,  a  hundred- 
fold— better  able  to  take»curo  of  herself  than 
our  slender- fmmcd  and  haggard  womenkind  ; 
but  I  have  hot  found  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  English  dowager  of  fifty  has  actually 
greater  courage,  fortitude,  and  streogth  of 
character  than  our  women  of  similar  age,  or 
even  a  tougher  physical  endurance  tlian  they. 
Morally,  she  is  strong,  I  suspect  only  in  soci- 
ety, and  in  the  common  routine  of  social  af- 
fairs, and  would  be  found  powerless  and 
timid  in  any  exceptional  strait  that  might  call 
for  energy  outside  of  the  conventionalities 
amid  which  she  has  grown  up.  You  can 
meet  this  figure  in  the  street,  and  live,  and 
even  smile  at  the  recollection.  But  conceive 
of  her  in  a  ball-room,  with  the  bare  brawny 
arms  that  she  invariably  displays  there,  and 
all  th<'  other  corresponding  development,  such 
OS  iri  U'uutiful  in  the  maiden  blossom,  but  a 
spectacle  to  howl  at  in  such  an  overblown 
cabbage-rose  as  this." 

•*  Tkc  Americans  arid  the  English. — We,  in 
our  dry  atmosphere,  are  getting  too  ner- 
vous, haggard,  dyspeptic,  extenuated,  unsub- 
stantial, theoretic,  and  need  to  be  made 
grosser.  John  Bull,  on  the  other  band,  has 
grown  bunx>u6,  long-bodied,  short-legged, 
faeavy-witted,  material,  and,  in  a  word,  too 
intense! V  Kn;;lish." 

**  English  Sarrowness  common  to  all  Classes, 
—This  insular  narrowness  is  exceedingly 
queer,  and  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and 
is  quite  ns  much  a  characteristic  of  men  of  ed- 
ucation and  culture  as  of  clowns. '* 

**  Earthtnrss  of  the  English  Character, — 
The  English  character,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  by 


no  means  a  very  lofty  one  ;  they  seem  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  earth  and  grimy  dust  clinging 
alx»ut  them,  as  was  prombly  the  case  with 
the  stalwart  and  quarrelsome  people  who 
sprouted  up  out  of  the  soil,  after  Cadmus  had 
sown  the  Dragon's  teeth.  And  yet,  though 
the  individual  Englishman  is  sometimes  pre- 
ternaturally  disagreeable,  an  observer  stand- 
ing aloof  has  a  sense  of  natural  kindness 
towards  them  in  the  lump." 

**  English  Admirals. — Nine-tenths  of  these 
distinguished  admirals,  for  instance,  if  their 
faces  tell  the  truth,  must  needs  have  been 
blockheads,  and  might  have  served  better, 
one  would  imagine,  as  wooden  figure-beads 
for  their  own  sfiips,  than  to  direct  any  diffi- 
cult and  intricate  scheme  of  action  from  the 
quarter-deck.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
same  kind  of  men  will  hereafter  meet  with  a 
similar  degree  of  success ;  for  they  were  vio- 
torious  cliiefly  through  the  old  English  hardi- 
hood, exercised  in  a  field  of  which  modem 
science  had  not  yet  got  possession.  Rough 
valor  has  lost  something  of  its  value  since 
their  days,  and  must  continue  to  sink  lower 
and  lower  in  the  comparative  estimate  of 
warlike  qualities.  In  the  next  naval  war,  as 
between  England  and  France,  I  would  bet,, 
methinks,  upon  the  Frenchman's  head.'* 

**  Liking  of  Englishmen  to  have  themselves^ 
Weighed. — It  seemed  very  singular — though, 
of  course,  I  immediately  clahsified  it  as  an 
English  characteristic — to  see  (at  Greenwich 
Fair)  a  great  many  portable  weighing-ma- 
chines, the  owners  of  which  cried  out  con- 
tinually and  amain,  *  Come,  know  your 
weight!  Come,  come,  know  your  weight  to- 
day !  Come,  know  your  weight ! ' — and  a 
multitude  of   people,   mostly  large  in  the 

§irth,  were  moved  by  this  vociferation  to  sit 
own  in  the  machines.  I  know  not  whether 
they  valued  themselves  on  their  beef,  and 
estimated  their  standing  as  members  of  so- 
ciety at  so  much  a  pound  ;  but  I  shall  set  it 
down  as  a  national  peculiarity,  and  a  symbol 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  earthly  over  the 
spiritual  element,  that  Englishmen  are  won- 
derfully bent  on  knowing  how  solid  and  phys- 
icallypondcrous  they  are." 

**  English  Girls  again. — To  be  frank,  how- 
ever, at  the  first  glance,  and  to  my  American 
eye,  they  looked  all  homely  alike,  and  the 
cliivalry  that  I  suggest  is  more  than  I  could 
have  Ijcen  capable  of  at  any  period  of  my 
life.  They  seemed  to  be  country  lasses,  of  j 
sturdy  and  wliolesome  aspect,  with  coarse- 
grained, cabbage-rosy  cheeks,  and,  I  am 
willing  to  suppose,  a  stout  texture  of  moral 
principle,  such  as  would  bear  a  good  deal  of 
rough  usage  without  suffering  much  detri- 
ment. But  how  unlike  the  trim  little  dam- 
sels of  my  native  land !  I  desire  above  all 
things  to  be  courteous ;  but,  since  the  plain. 
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trath  must  be  told,  the  soil  and  climate  of 
England  produce  feminine  beauty  as  rarely 
as  they  do  delicate  fruit,  and,  though  admi- 
rable specimens  of  both  are  to  be  met  with, 
they  are  the  hot-house  ameliorations  of  re- 
fined society,  and  apt,  moreover,  to  relapse 
into  the  coarseness  of  the  original  stock. 
The  men  are  manlike,  but  the  women  are 
tiot  beautiful,  though  the  female  Bull  be  well 
enough  adapted  to  the  male." 

**  English,  Notions  of  Female  Virtue  in  the 
Lower  Ranks, — It  has  often  seemed  to  me 
that  Englishmen  of  station  and  respectabil- 
ity, unless  of  a  peculiarly  philanthropic  turn, 
have  neither  any  faith  in  the  feminine  purity 
of  the  lower  orders  of  their  country-women, 
nor  the  slightest  value  for  it,  allowing  its 
possible  existence.  The  distinction  of  ranks 
IB  so  marked,  that  the  English  cottage  dam- 
sel holds  a  position  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  of  the  negro  girl  in  our  Southern  States." 

"  Origin  of  English  Frankness. — These  Eng- 
lishmen are  certainly  a  franker  and  simpler 
people  than  ourselves,  from  peer  to  peasant ; 
out,  if  we  can  take  it  as  compensatory  on 
our  part  (which  I  leave  to  be  considered), 
that  they  owe  those  noble  and  manly  quali- 
ties to  a  coarser  grain  in  their  nature,  and 
that,  with  a  finer  one  in  ours,  we  shall  ulti- 
mately acquire  a  marble  polish  of  which 
they  are  unsusceptible,  I  believe  that  this 
may  be  the  truth." 

'*  The  English  insensible  to  their  oum  Antiq- 
uities.— It  is  well  that  America  exists,  if  it 
were  only  that  her  vagrant  children  may  be 
impressed  and  affected  by  the  historical  mon- 
uments of  England  in  a  degi*ee  of  which  the 
native  inhabitants  are  evidently  incapable." 

"  Personal  Appearance  of  the  English. — It 
being  the  first  considerable  assemblage  of  Eng- 
lishmen that  I  had  seen,  my  honest  impres- 
sion about  them  was,  that  they  were  a  heavy 
and  homely  set  of  people,  with  a  remarkable 
roughness  of  aspect  and  behavior,  not  repul- 
sive, but  bencatn  which  it  required  more  fa- 
miliarity with  the  national  character  than  I 
then  possessed  always  to  detect  the  good 
breeding  of  a  gentleman.  Being  generally 
middle-aged,  or  still  further  advanced,  they 
were  by  no  means  graceful  in  figure  ;  lor  the 
comeliness  of  the  youthful  Englishman  rap- 
idly diminishes  with  years,  his  Dody  appear- 
ing to  grow  loncer,  his  legs  to  abbreviate 
themselves,  and  his  stomach  to  assume  the 
•dignified  prominence  which  justly  belongs  to 
that  metropolis  of  his  system.  IIis  face  (what 
with  the  acridity  of  the  atmosphere,  ale  at 


lunch,  wine  at  dinner,  and  a  well-di0ested 
abundance  of  succulent  food)  gets  red  and 
mottled,  and  develops  at  least  one  additional 
chin,  with  a  promise  of  more ;  so  that,  finallr, 
a  stranger  recognizes  his  animal  part  at  toe 
most  superficial  glance,  but  must  take  time 
and  a  little  pains  to  discover  the  intellectaal. 
Comparing  nim  with  an  American,  I  roally 
thought  that  our  national  paleness  and  lean 
habit  of  flesh  gave  us  greatly  the  advantafi^  in 
an  sesthetie  point  of  view.  It  seemed  t«  me, 
moreover,  that  the  English  tailor  had  not  done 
so  much  as  he  might  and  ought  for  these  heavy 
figures,  but  had  gone  on  wilfully  exrtggerating 
their  uncouthncss  by  the  roominess  of  their 
garments  ;  he  had  evidently  no  idea  qf  accu- 
racy of  fit,  and  smartness  was  entire!^  oat  of 
his  line.  But,  to  be  quite  open  with  the 
reader,  I  afterwards  learned  to  think  that  this 
aforesaid  tailor  has  a  deeper  art  than  his 
brethren  among  ourselves,  knowing  how  to 
dress  bis  customers  with  such  individual  pro- 
priety that  they  look  as  if  they  were  bom  in 
their  clothes,  the  fit  beini;  to  the  character 
rather  than  to  the  form .  I  f  you  make  an  Eng- 
lishman smart  (unless  he  be  a  very  excep- 
tional one,  of  whom  I  have  seen  a  few),  you 
make  him  a  monster  ;  his  best  aspect  is  that 
of  ponderous  respectability." 

This  will  be  enough  for  the  present.  We 
think  we  can  honestly  pledge  ourselves  that, 
in  making  these  extracts  and  stringing  them 
thus  together,  we  have  not,  in  the  least,  mis- 
represented the  general  tenor  of  Mr.  Haw- 
tiiorne^s  book  as  respects  his  views  of  the  Eng- 
lishmen and  Englishwomen  who  now  tenant 
the  **  Old  Ilome."  We  find,  indeed,  in  our 
notes  of  the  book,  made  while  reading  it,  one 
solitary  entry  thus  expressed  :  *' A  word  fdfr 
the  English — page  so  and  so ;"  but,  on  reading 
on  through  the  rest  of  the  passage  so  noted, 
we  find  that  we  were  obliged  to  add,  *<  Bat, 
ends,  afler  all,  in  more  vinegar."  Now,  we 
like  Mr.  Hawthorne  too  much  to  let  him  off 
with  all  this.  We  do  not  so  much  mind  his 
calling  ourselves  gross  and  one-eyed  and 
earthly  and  what  not ;  but  he  has  insulted 
our  female  relatives  all  round,  including  oar 
most  venerated  and  substantially  built  maiden 
aunt,  who  has  been  in  tears  ever  since.  So 
we  mean  to  have  it  out  with  him.  But  that 
cannot  be  this  week. 
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Prom  Tho  Westminster  Review. 
THE  FRENCH  CONQUEST  OP  MEXICO. 

1 .  Correspondence  relating  to  Affairs  in  Mexico 

( Parliamentary  Papers) .     186 1-2. 

2.  Documents  relating  to  Mexican  Affairs  pre- 

sented to  the  American  Congress.     1862. 

3.  The  Paris  »*  Moniteur.'' 

The  French  conquest  of  Mexico  may  jaetly 
be  termed  tho  most  extraordinary  event  of  our 
day.     It  deserves  the  title,  not  because  it  is 
the  most  important,  although   it  would   be 
diflicult  to  indicate  any  other  so  pregnant 
with  momentous  possibilities ;  not  because  it 
is  the  greatest,  for  there  is  little  of  grandeur 
in  any  sense  surrounding  it ;  but  because  it  is 
the  most  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the 
character,  spirit,  and  circumstances  of  the 
time  which  produced  it.     It  is  the  prodigy, 
the  monstroufl  birth  of  an  age  like  ours.     The 
civilized  world  seemed  to  have  made  up  its 
mind  resolutely,  and  once  for  all,  to  have  no 
more  wars  of  mere  aggression,  or  conquest 
for  the  sake  of  conquest.     Every  one  consid- 
ered himself  quite  justified  in  believing  that 
the  volume  of  history  which  told  of  such  deeds 
might  bo  regarded  as  closed  forever.     So  far 
at  least  it  was  assumed  that  we  had  progressed 
on  the  road  to  peace,  international  harmony, 
and  true  civilization.     The  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention, so  long  preached  as  a  principle, 
had  come  at  length  to  be  regarded  as  a  prac- 
tical law.     It  seemed  to  be  the  settled  policy 
of  all  nations  pretending  to  bo  civilized  that 
no  foreign  interference  should  bo  any  longer 
allowed  to  dictate  the  destinies  of  independent 
Ktates.     Even  Russia,  Austria,  and  Spain  had 
formally  announced  their  determination  to 
adhere  to  this  principle.      France  of  course 
had  proclaimed  it  loudest  of  all.     Scarcely  an 
imperial  address  had  been  delivered,  scarcely 
a  ministerial  reply  spoken ,  scarcely  an  ofiBcial 
manifesto  issued  in  France  for  years  which 
did  not  reiterate  and  glorify  the  principle  of 
non-intervention   in   that  magniloquent  and 
resonant  stylo  which  has  so  much  charm  for 
the  ears  of  French  audiences.    Suddenly  a 
French  expedition  crossed  the  Atlantic.     Pro- 
claiming as  usual  t!ic  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention, it  intervened  in  the  most  intimate 
affairs  of  a  foreign  and  independent  nation. 
Shouting  that   tho  empire  meant  peace,  it 
opened  a  bloodthirsty  and  aggressive   war. 
Announcing  that  France  had  sent  her  soldiers 
to  give  security  and  happiness  to  tho  people 
of  Mexico,  it  sacked  Mexican  towns   and 


slaughtered  heaps    of    Mexican     soldiers. 
Trumpeting  the  mission  of  France  to  be  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  all  independent 
nationalities,  it  destroyed  by  force  of  arms  an 
independent  Republic,  and  forced  the  Mexi* 
can  people  to  accept  as  Provisional  Governors 
the  very  men  whom  it  had  driven  from  its 
shores,  and  to  accept  them,  too,  as  a  prelim- 
inary condition  to  the  founding  of  an  empire. 
Such  a  series  of  events  may  well  awaken 
the  wonder  of  an  industrial,  progressive,  and 
rather  prosaic  age  like  ours.     Unfortunately 
the  world,  although  perhaps  peaceably  in- 
clined, is  certainly  not  peaceful,  and  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  away  from  the  progress 
of  events  in  Mexico.     Europe  has  her  own 
wars  and  struggles  of  various  kinds  to  engage 
her  interest.     When  the  Mexican  expedition 
began,  we  were  all  looking  out  for  a  new  se- 
ries of  events  in  the  effort  for  Italian  indepen- 
dence.   Long  before  it  had  concluded,  we  were 
engaged  in  watching  the  course  of  the  Polish 
struggle  for  liberty,  and  speculating  upon  our 
own  possible  share  in  directing  and  sustaining 
it.     Overarching  all  these  subjects  of  interest 
was  the  vast  and  portentous  American  War, 
covering  Europe  as  well  as  the  Transatlantic 
Continent  with   its  shadow.     The   progress 
and  consequence  of  the  French  expedition  to 
Mexico  might  well  appear  insignificant,  when 
compared  with  the  events  which  more  imme- 
diately challenged  our  attention.     It  was  only 
the  consummation  of  the  work  which  at  length 
startled  Europe  into  consciousness.     When  it 
was  found  that  a  deed  only  fitted  for  the  six- 
teenth  century  had    actually  been  accom- 
plished in  the  nineteenth  ;  when  it  was  no 
longer  doubtful  that  France  had  gone  out  in 
the  broad  daylight  of  our  civilized  age,  and 
subjugated  by  force  an  independent  foreign 
state,  without  even  the  formula  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war ;  when  it  was  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  the  French  Government  had  delib- 
erately, and  as  the  result  of  long  and  secret 
planning,  done  that  which  up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment it  had  solemnly  affirmed  that  it  never 
could  dream  of  doing ;  then  Europe  began  to 
think  that  the  events  in  Mexico  were  not  so 
unimportant  after  all.     We  are  not  anxions 
to  mitigate  the  shock  which  stirred  the  minds 
of  all  thinking  men  when  the  news  reached 
Europe  that  Marshal  Forcy  bad  founded  a 
Mexican  Empire.     On  the  contrary  we  desire 
to  call  attention  to  the  fieu^t,  that  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  by  Marshal  Forey  only  differs  from 
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that  which  Hernando  Cortes  accomplished, 
because  it  wants  all  the  elements  of  the  ro- 
mantic, the  chivalroas,  and  the  daring  which 
made  even  the  worst  features  of  the  Spanish 
soldier's  invasion  seem  attractive  and  pictur- 
esque. We  desire  to  show  that  the  French 
intervention  in  Mexico  was  strictly  and 
simply  a  war  of  aggression  and  conquest; 
that  there  is  not  the  vaguest  shadow  of  a  pre- 
text in  moral  or  international  law  to  justify 
it ;  and  that  it  was  in  great  measure  accom- 
plished under  the  shelter  of  the  resolute  and 
uncompromising  protestations  with  which 
the  French  Government  continued  up  to  the 
very  last  moment  to  repudiate  any  intention 
of  doing  that  which  it  had  all  along  schemed, 
plotted,  and  determined  to  do. 

Of  course  there  are  three  ways  of  criticis- 
ing the  Mexican  expedition  and  its  result. 
We  may  state,  then,  briefly  the  three  issues  : 
First,  Did  the  Mexican  Government  deserve 
its  fate?  Second,  Is  the  result  likely  to 
prove,  on  the  whole,  a  benefit  to  Mexico? 
And  thirdly.  Supposing  even  that  these  two 
questions  were  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
would  the  conduct  of  France  thereby  stand 
justified?  To  any  man  possessed  of  moral 
principle  and  calm  judgment  it  can  hardly 
be  necessary  to  say  that  the  defects  of  the 
Mexican  Government  and  the  prospect  of  es- 
tablishing a  better  system  do  not  furnish  any 
justification,  or  even  palliation,  for  the  con- 
duct of  France  in  invading  and  subjugating 
the  country.  To  acknowledge  such  a  plea 
would  be  to  admit  the  right  of  every  power- 
ful sovereign  to  invade  any  weak  country  he 
pleases,  provided  only  that  ho  thinks  it  is 
badly  governed,  and  believes  himself  capable 
of  governing  it  better.  To  acknowledge  such 
a  plea  would  bo  practically  to  restore  not 
merely  the  policy  of  Charlemagne,  but  the 
policy  of  Alaric  and  Attila.  The  great  hope 
of  our  age  was  that  it  had  utterly  got  over 
the  notion  of  any  such  right,  had  outlived  it, 
and  seen  it  fairly  consigned  to  the  tomb  of 
history.  We  desire,  however,  to  show  that 
the  defects  of  the  Mexican  Government  were 
not  such  as  to  aflford  ground  for  or  even  ex- 
cuse a  foreign  invasion  ;  that  they  were  not 
defects  which  threatened  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree the  existence  or  the  tranquillity  of  any 
foreign  country  ;  that  they  were  not  put  for- 
ward as  pleas  justifying  an  invasion ;  and 
tliat  there  was  no  ground  for  regarding  them 
either  as  peculiar  to  Mexico  or  likely  to  be 


permanent  there.  It  is  our  object  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  French  conquest  of  Mexico 
was  the  work  of  selfishness,  ambition,  and 
treachery  throughout;  and  while  acknowl- 
edging fully  that  even  from  so  great  a  wrong 
Mexico  and  the  world  in  general  may  proba- 
bly derive  some  direct  and  indirect  advan- 
tage, to  point  out  the  serious  consequences 
with  which  future  years  are  threatened  by 
the  audacious  reaction  against  all  existing 
and  recognized  political  principles  of  which 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  ^is  Government 
have  been  guilty. 

There  is  the  less  need  for  scruple  in  de- 
scribing and  characterizing  the  nature  of  the 
policy  pursued  in  Mexico,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  work  of  the  French  Emperor  and  his 
Government  exclusively.  The  weakness  of 
the  French  people  for  military  glory,  even 
though  achieved  in  wars  of  mere  aggression, 
is  of  course  proverbial ;  but  it  is  only  justice 
to  France  to  say  that  the  Mexican  war  neyer 
obtained  the  slightest  amount  of  popularity 
in  the  country.  It  was  looked  upon  with 
coldness,  indifierence,  dislike,  or  contempt. 
Even  the  glow  of  excitement  which  victory 
must  always  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  a  brave 
people  did  little  to  animate  Frenchmen  into 
exultation  over  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  Any 
one  in  a  position  to  compare  the  state  of 
French  feeling  in  regard  to  the  Mexican  war 
with  that  which  prevailed  during  the  Cri- 
mean or  the  Italian  campaign,  or  even  with 
that  which  was  evident  while  there  seemed  a 
chance  of  intervention  in  favor  of  Poland, 
can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  little  share  which 
France,  the  nation,  had  in  the  fate  of  the 
Transatlantic  republic.  It  was  the  work  of 
imperial  ambition ;  nay,  there  are  those  who 
say  that  imperial  ambition  itself  was  but  an 
instrument,  and  that  the  two  proverbial 
agencies  of  immemorial  mischief— the  priest 
and  the  petticoat — are  the  true  founders  of 
the  Empire  of  Mexico.  Wo  have,  at  all 
events,  a  decisive  and  strictly  practical  mode 
of  ascertaining  what  Paris  at  least  thought 
of  the  Mexican  expedition.  At  the  late 
elections,  the  men  who  carried  all  before 
them  in  Paris  were  those  who  had  during 
the  previous  session  been  mainly  conspicuoos 
for  tlieir  denunciation  and  exposure  of  its 
motives  and  its  policy.  In  the  session  of 
1861  and  1862,  Jules  Favre  and  his  col- 
leagues chiefly  directed  their  opposition  to 
the   policy  of  the  GoTemment   in  Rome. 
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During  the  sesBion  of  1863  their  attacks 
were  aimed  against  the  Mexican  expedition. 
For  this  they  were  taunted,  insulted,  stigma- 
tized by  the  talking  ministers  and  the  minis- 
terial prints.  They  were  branded  as  unpa- 
triotic, as  enemies  of  their  country.  They 
were  told  that  their  words  were  the  sole  en- 
couragement to  Juarez  and  General  Ortega. 
They  were  informed  that  printed  copies  of 
their  unpatriotic  speeches  were  being  circu- 
lated in  thousands  through  the  camps  of  the 
enemies  of  France.  All  this  of  course  was 
deliberately  designed  to  rouse  the  national 
and  partisan  passions  of  the  French  people 
against  the  men  who  thus  strove  to  enfeeble 
the  arm  of  Fraqce  in  Mexico.  France  re- 
plied through  Paris,  by  returning  these  very 
men  as  representatives :  returning  them  by 
enormous  and  overwhelming  majorities,  amid 
a  perfect  outburst  of  national  enthusiasm. 
In  the  face  of  such  a  fact  it  would  bo  hope- 
less to  contend  that  the  Mexican  expedition 
is  popular  in  France. 

It  will  only  bo  necessary  to  glance  very  rap- 
idly at  the  condition  of  things  in  Mexico 
which  invited  and  justified  the  joint  interveu- 
tion  of  Spain,  France,  and  Fngland.  No  one 
can  question  the  fact  that  Mexico  was  in  a 
deplorable  and  disorganized  state.  The  Con- 
stitutional Government  of  Benito  Juarez  was 
in  power,  so  far  as  any  government  could  be 
said  at  that  moment  to  hold  power.  The  re- 
actionary or  Church  party  still  struggled 
perscveringly  to  regain  the  supremacy,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Marquez 
and  Mtjia,  then  described  by  the  ministers  of 
all  the  fori'ign  powers  as  infamous  and  blood- 
thirnty  miscreants,  but  the  proteges^  allies, 
and  accomplices  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
A  sort  of  guerilla  warfare  of  the  most  sangui- 
nary kind  was  carried  on.  Two  of  the  most 
potent  and  remorseless  impulses  animated  the 
Church  party — hostility  of  race  and  hostility 
of  religious  feeling.  Juarez,  as  an  Indian, 
was  hated  by  those  who  belonged  to  the  dregs 
of  Spanish  society  and  those  of  mixed  blood 
who  chose  to  think  themselves  the  high  castes 
of  Mexico.  The  country  was  literally  ex- 
hausted l)y  successive  revolutions.  In  forty 
years  it  had  passed  through  thirty-six  differ- 
ent forms  of  government,  and  liad  had  over 
seventy  presidents.  The  national  resources 
were  lieavily  encuml)ered  by  debts  to  British 
and  French  subjects  as  well  as  to  others.  The 
government  of  Juarez  was  unable  all  at  once 


to  restore  anything  like  order.  Probably  it 
might  have  done  more  than  it  did ;  probably 
it  lacked  sincere  desire  to  deal  fairly  with  for- 
eign claims ;  certainly  it  lacked  energy  and 
spirit.  Still  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its 
favor.  The  Americxn  representative  in  Mex- 
ico thus  wrote  in  June,  1861 :  *'  Progress 
has  been  made.  The  signs  of  regeneration, 
though  few,  are  still  visible.  Had  the  pres^ 
ent  liberal  party  enough  of  money  at  com- 
mand to  pay  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  I 
am  satisfied  it  could  suppress  the  present  op- 
position, restore  order,  and  preserve  internal 
peace."  The  British  Chargd  d' Affaires,  Mr. 
Mathew,  wrote  to  his  Government  on  May 
12th  of  the  same  year  :  '*  However  faulty 
and  weak  the  present  Government  may  be, 
they  who  witnessed  the  murders,  the  acts  of 
atrocity  and  plunder,  almost  of  daily  occur- 
rence under  the  government  of  General  Mira- 
mon  and  his  counsellors,  Senor  Diaz  and 
General  Marquez,  cannot  but  appreciate  the 
existence  of  law  and  justice.  Foreigners,  es- 
pecially, who  suffered  so  heavily  under  that 
arbitrary  rule,  and  by  the  hatred  and  intol- 
erance towards  them  which  are  a  doo^ma  of 
the  Church  party  in  Mexico,  cannot  but  make 
a  broad  distinction  between  the  past  and  the 
present."  So  exhausted  were  the  national 
funds  that  a  government  mission  to  Paris  was, 
Mr.  Mathew  states,  long  delayed  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  the  small  sum  of  money 
necessary  for  the  journey.  * » I  do  not  believe 
it  possible,"  writes  Mr.  Mathew,  "  that  the 
Church  party,  or  that  the  former  reign  of  in- 
tolerance and  gross  superstition  can  ever  be 
restored  to  power  ;  so  far,  at  lesst,  has  been 
secured  by  the  result  of  the  last  civil  war — 
the  first  contest  for  principles,  it  may  be  re- 
marked ,  in  this  Republic. ' '  Mr.  Mathew  had 
not  counted  upon  the  possibility  of  a  French 
expedition  to  restore  the  Church  party,  aided 
by  the  person  whom  he  describes  as  **  the  in- 
famous Marquez,  and  who  was  even  then  pur- 
suing  **  his  course  of  murder  and  rapine." 
We  must  also  note  the  following  sentence  from 
Mr.  Mathew 's  despatch :  **  The  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment has  been  accused,  and  not  without 
some  reason,  of  having  frittered  away  the 
Church  property  recently  nationalized  ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  while  forced  con- 
tributions, plunder,  and  immense  supplies 
from  the  Church  and  its  supporters,  have  en- 
abled Generals  Zuloaga  and  Miramon  to  sus- 
tain the  civil  war  for  three  yean,  the  Consti- 
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tutioDal  Government  abstained  from  such  acts, 
and  have  the  sole  robbery  of  the  conducta  at 
Lagos,  towards  the  close  of  the  war,  to  an- 
swer for.*'  Now  it  is  to  this  condition  of 
things  that  we  invite  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers. Whatever  were  the  defects  of  the  Jua- 
rez Government,  it  was  the  only  promising 
government  which  had  made  its  appeaiance 
for  years  ;  it  was  the  only  one  which  seemed 
likely  to  be  guided  by  liberal  and  constitu- 
tional principles,  and  it  had  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing one  of  the  most  despicable,  disgrace- 
ful, and  sanguinary  systems  which  ever 
debased  and  exhausted  a  country.  It  was 
suffering  from  the  most  utter  poverty,  and 
striving  to  make  head  against  a  countless  va- 
riety of  difficulties.  It  was  entitled  to  expect 
from  liberal  powers  if  not  assistance,  at  least 
indulgence — if  not  indulgence,  at  least  fair 
dealing.  But  just  at  this  moment  it  was  sud- 
denly and  sharply  brought  to  book  by  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Spain,  and  challenged,  un- 
der pain  of  instant  war,  to  pay  up  the  debts 
and  make  reparation  for  the  crimes  of  its  pre- 
decessors— of  the  predecessor  especially  whom 
it  had  expelled  from  power. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  actual  position  of  the 
Juarez  Government  by  a  supposititious  case 
which  will  be  intelligible  to  all  readers.  Sup- 
pose that  the  Bourbon  Government  of  Naples 
had  been  running  a  long  score  with  Great 
Britain  for  debts  due  to  British  subjects  un- 
der national  guarantees,  and  for  outrages  upon 
other  British  subjects  which  the  Neapolitan 
Government  was  bound  to  redress,  but  did 
not.  Suppose  effort  after  effort  had  been 
made  at  arrangement  of  the  claims  by  any  kind 
of  amicable  compromise ;  that  conventions 
had  been  made  and  never  kept,  promises  given 
which  were  immediately  broken.  Just  when 
the  British  Government  found  its  patience  ut- 
terly exhausted,  there  came  the  Garibaldian 
revolution,  which  drove  out  the  Bourbons  and 
placed  Victor  £mmanuel  on  their  throne. 
Suppose  further,  that  the  new  king,  instead  of 
having  a  powerful  army  of  his  own  and  largo 
resources,  succeeded  to  a  bankrupt  state,  with 
scarcely  a  regiment  of  decent  organization. 
AVhat  would  be  his  position  if  suddenly  called 
upon  by  England  to  pay  up,  under  penalty  of 
instant  war,  all  the  debt«,  and  make  compen- 
sation for  all  the  outrages  of  the  predecessors 
whom  ho  had  expelled?  Such  was  exactly 
the  position  of  the  Juarez  Government  in 
Mexico  about  the  middle  Of  1861.    For  al- 


though British  subjects  suffered  outrage  dar- 
ing Juarez's  rule  at  that  very  time,  yet  it 
must  be  always  borne  in  mind  that,  with 
scarcely  any  exception,  the  wrongs  to  rodrees 
which  the  intervention  took  place  were  com- 
mitted by  his  predecessors.  Some  of  the  out- 
rages of  the  former  class,  too,  wore  perpe- 
trated by  Marquez  and  his  followers,  whom 
Ortega  the  Juarez  general  vras  striving  to 
crush  or  capture.  At  the  same  time  it  is,  of 
course,  neither  necessary  nor  possible  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  society  was  terribly  disor- 
ganized, that  robberies  and  crimes  of  violence 
were  of  frequent  commission,  and  were  al- 
lowed to  escape  too  often  unpunished,  and 
that  in  such  instances  as  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Beale,  an  Englishman,  and  the  shot  fired 
(during  the  excitement  of  a  popular  rejoicing) 
at  the  French  Minister,  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any 
prompt  steps  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justioe. 
Perhaps  in  some  of  these  instances  the  fact 
that  diplomatic  relations  had  been  previously 
broken  off  by  France  and  England  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  carelessness  and  negli- 
gence of  the  Mexican  Government.  Juaiex, 
perhaps,  consoled  himself  with  a  reflection 
like  that  contained  in  the  vulgar  old  proverb 
which  declares  it  as  convenient  to  be  hanged 
for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb.  It  must  be  owned, 
too,  that  whatever  may  be  the  usage  of  inter- 
national law,  it  is  not  easy  clearly  to  define 
the  precise  degree  of  responsibility  which 
should  be  visited  upon  the  government  of  a 
disorganized  country  for  the  crimes  of  indi- 
vidual subjects. 

But  we  must  not  be  understood  as  blaming 
the  course  which  the  British  Government 
pursued  in  endeavoring  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  just  obligations  and  to  exact  repara- 
tion for  serious  wrongs.  On  the  contrary, 
wo  entirely  approve  of  it.  No  one  can  read 
the  diplomatic  documents  without  being  struck 
by  the  calmness,  good  temper,  moderation, 
and  scrupulous  respect  for  the  national  rights 
of  Mexico  which  characterize  the  despatches 
of  Earl  Russell.  The  British  Government,  as 
Earl  Russell  explained,  has  not  usually  intei^ 
fered  on  behalf  of  those  of  its  subjocts  who 
choose  to  lend  money  to  foreign  governments; 
but  the  Government  of  Juarez,  while  tempo- 
rarily established  at  Vera  Cruz,  had  concluded 
an  arrangement  making  over  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  custom  receipts  to  British  bood- 
holdors  and  the  holders  of  what  were  caUod 
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the  Convention  bonds.  This  fact  unquestion- 
ably raised  the  transaction  to  the  rank  of  an 
international  obligation  which  our  Govern- 
ment was  fairly  entitled  to  enforce.  In  re- 
gard to  the  famous  robbery  of  the  funds  de- 
posited for  security  at  the  house  of  the  Brit- 
ish legation,  the  English  Government  could 
not  be  expected  to  admit  the  plea  that  that 
robbery  was  committed  by  the  predecessors 
of  Juarez.  As  we  have  said,  nearly  all  the 
subjcctti  of  complaint  were  furnished  by  Jua- 
rez ti  predecessors.  But  although  this  fact 
coubtiiuted  a  fair  plea  for  indulgence,  it  would 
form  no  ground  on  which  to  claim  remission. 
Tac  party  which  succeeds  to  the  advantages 
of  rule  succeeds  also  to  its  debts  and  draw- 
backs. Great  Britain  was  of  course  bound 
to  deal  in  such  cases  exactly  as  if  one  Govern- 
ment had  always  ruled  over  Mexico.  More- 
over, it  had  been  the  constant  habit  of  Mex- 
ican administrations  to  endeavor  to  evade 
obligations  by  pleading  that  not  they  but 
their  predecessors  had  incurred  them.  We, 
therefore,  hold  that  England  had  a  strict 
right  to  enforce  her  claims.  But  in  pleading 
for  Juarez  the  fact  that  he  was  called  to  ac- 
count for  the  wrong-doings  of  his  predeces- 
sors, we  argue  not  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  evade  all  responsibility,  but  that  the  forci- 
ble suppression  of  his  Government,  and  the 
subjugation  of  his  country  by  a  foreign  power, 
because  the  government  he  set  aside  liad  left 
debts  unpaid  and  wrongs  unrepaired,  can  only 
be  considered  as  a  crime  against  Mexico  and 
an  outrage  against  civilization.  It  is  because 
we  approve  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
that  we  deuounco  the  conduct  of  France. 

In  an  evil  hour  for  itw:lf,  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment took  a  step  which  seemed  as  if  de- 
signed to  impress  ou  European  claimants  the 
idea  that  deliberate  bad  faith  was  to  be  its 
system,  and  that  nothing  but  sheer  force 
could  exact  lair  dealing.  It  is  known  to  our 
readers  timt  Mexico  iiad  entered  into  arrange- 
ments from  time  to  time  to  pay  off  her  debts 
— the  British  Bondholders'  debt,  the  Spanish 
Convention,  the  Anglo-Spanish  Convention, 
the  French  Convention,  the  ^Vmerican  Cbims, 
etc.,  etc. — by  hypothecating  her  revenues, 
chieily  the  tobacco  duties,  and  appropriating 
a  percenuige  of  the  Customs  duties.  The  re- 
sult of  these  arrangements  came  practically 
to  very  little.  But  in  July,  18G1,  the  Mexi- 
can Govern mjnt  and  Congress  adopted  a  res- 
olutioo  aad  issued  a  decree,  taking  the  whole 


product  of  the  revenues  iqto  their  own  hands 
and  suspending  all  payments  assigned  to  for- 
eign claimants  by  the  British,  French,  and 
Spanish  Conventions.  It  was  this  step  which 
led  to  a  decisive  rupture.  The  French  Min- 
ister, M.  de  Saligny,  broke  off  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  the  Juarez  Government  at 
once.  Sir  Charles  Wyke,  our  representative, 
entered  into  a  correspondence  in  which  he 
severely  stigmatized  the  act  of  bad  faith,  and  i 
declared  that  Congress  had  made  a  free  gift 
of  other  people's  property  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic.  The,  Mexican  Minister  for 
Foreign  Afiairs  replied  that  the  Government 
was  driven  on  by  dire  necessity ;  that  if  it 
paid  foreign  debts  it  could  not  meet  the  cur- 
rent expenses  required  to  maintain  order; 
that  postponing  a  payment  was  not  refusing 
to  pay  ;  that  delay  was  not  robbery.  There 
is  something  ludicrous  and  yet  pitiful  in  the 
language  of  the  Mexican  Minister.  The  Gov- 
ernment, he  pleaded,  had  tried  every  expedi- 
ent before  laying  hands  on  the  money  destined 
for  foreign  payments.  Listen,  ye  easy-going 
European  statesmen,  to  the  following  account 
of  the  extraordinary  expedients  to  which  an 
embarrassed  Mexican  Government  may  be 
driven,  and  to  the  astonishing  evidence  of  a 
debtor's  integrity  and  good  faith  contained  in 
the  following  sentence :  **  So  great,  indeed," 
says  the  Mexican  Minister,  **  was  their  re- 
spect for  these  funds,  that  they  preferred  to 
sacrifice  their  obligations  to  Mexicans,  to 
trample  under  foot  the  most  cherished  prin- 
ciples of  their  country,  nay,  even  to  imprison 
persons  of  tlie  highest  respectability  in  order 
to  obtain  resources  from  the  sums  paid  for 
their  release,  rather  than  touch  a  cent  of  the 
assignments  destined  for  the  diplomatic  con- 
vention and  the  London  debt.**  Implacable 
creditors,  what  would  ye  more?  This  excel- 
lent Government  had  had  recourse  to  what 
its  minister  frankly  acknowledges  to  be  ^'  a 
hateful  expedient,**  and  yet  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied !  Sir  Charles  AVyke  argued  the  ques- 
tion admirably  as  a  moral  philosopher.  ^*  A 
starving  man,**  he  wrote,  **  may  justify  in 
his  own  eyes  the  fact  of  his  stealing  a  loaf, 
on  the  ground  that  imperious  necessity  im- 
pelled him  thereto ;  but  such  an  argument 
cannot,  in  a  moitil  point  of  view,  justify  bis 
violation  of  the  law,  which  remains  as  posi- 
tive apart  from  all  sentimentality  as  if  the 
crime  had  not  had  an  excuse.  If  he  was 
actually  starring,  be  sboold  first  baye  asked 
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the  baker  to-aesiiage  his  hunger.'*  But  the 
Mexican  Minister  has  his  not  ineffective  re- 
ply. He  entirely  demurs  to  the  illustration 
of  the  starving  man  and  the  baker.  "If," 
he  observes,  **  one  had  to  employ  a  simile  to 
qualify  the  conduct  of  Government,  it  would 
be  rather  that  of  a  father  overwhelmed  with 
debts,  who,  with  only  a  small  sum  at  his  dis- 
posal, scarcely  sufficient  to  maintain  his  chil- 
dren, employed  it  in  the  purchase  of  bread 
instead  of  the  payment  of  his  bills.''  And 
he  thus  makes  a  touching  appeal  to  Sir 
Charles  Wyke's  personal  feelings :  **  Were 
her  Britannic  majesty's  representative  a 
member  of  the  family,  would  his  excellency 
be  eager  to  qualify  his  father's  conduct  by 
the  name  of  spoliation  ?  "  Need  we  say  that 
Sir  Charles  declined  giving  a  specific  answer 
to  so  embarrassing  and  personal  a  question? 
In  tjijth,  the  Mexican  Government  was 
dreadfully  hard  up.  It  was  as  embarrassed 
as  Turkey  would  often  have  been  but  for 
British  protection  and  support.  It  owed 
money  which  it  could  not  pay  at  the  time  : 
as  many  other  states  do  likewise.  No  doubt 
it  would,  if  it  could,  have  dropped  payment 
altogether,  even  as  Greece  did.  But  we 
y  have  no  doubt  that  a  little  stern  pressure  to 
prove  that  we  were  in  earnest,  and  then  a 
little  time,  would  have  brought  round  a  set- 
tlement. Ilad  Mexico  had  only  England  to 
deal  with,  the  matter  would  probably  have 
been  settled.  Sir  Charles  AVyke  acted 
throughout  with  the  utmost  consideration, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  a  just  and  becom- 
ing decisiveness.  The  American  Minister, 
Mr.  Corwer,  bears  testimony  more  than  once 
to  Sir  Charles  Wyke's  admirable  deport- 
ment, his  determination,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  readiness  to  allow  every  fair  chance 
to  embarrassed  Mexico.  All  this  time,  too, 
be  was  being  goaded  along  by  English  mer- 
chants, and  others  resident  in  Mexico,  who, 
anxious  to  have  their  money,  and  rather 
vague  in  their  political  notions,  were  sending 
him  addresses,  in  which  they  urged  that 
mere  repayment  of  debts  ought  by  no  means 
to  satisfy  the  honour  of  England.  They  did 
not  clearly  explain  what  terrible  satisfaction 
they  would  exact,  and  Sir  Charles  dryly  evad- 
ed their  demand  by  assuring  them  (he  must 
have  smiled  as  he  penned  the  sentence)  that 
.he  did  not  mean  to  ask  for  mere  repayment, 
.but  would  require  interest  on  the  money  as 
rvrell.    Stock  Exchange  deputations  were  ad- 


dressing Earl  Russell  in  London,  and  were 
receiving  rather  impatiently  his  firm  and 
statesman-like  assurances  that  England,  while 
protecting  the  rights  of  her  subjects,  could 
not  possibly  interfere  in  the  internal  afl&irs 
of  a  foreign  nation  for  the  mere  sake  of  col- 
lecting the  debts  of  Englishmen.  Nothing 
could  be  more  honorable,  dignified,  high 
principled,  all  through,  than  the  conduct  of 
the  British  Government.  Earl  Russell  saw 
his  way  and  his  duty  with  perfect  cleamces. 
English  merchants  and  stockbrokers  are  not 
expected  to  concern  themselves  about  inter- 
national' law  and  political  consequences. 
And  no  doubt  it  seemed  to  many  of  them  fair 
enough  that  if  Mexico  owed  money,  and 
could  not  or  would  not  pay,  the  creditors 
should  just  step  in  and  divide  the  bankrupt 
territory  among  themselves.  But  Earl  Rus- 
sell kept  strictly  to  the  clear  path  of  states- 
man-like duty  and  honor.  He  acknowledged 
that  under  the  circumstances  the  English 
Government  was  called  on  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  the  British  debts,  or  some  ar- 
rangement which  would  secure  it;  and  he 
readily  undertook  that,  if  force  became 
necessary,  force  should  bo  employed  to  that 
extent.  But  not  a  step  further  would  Eng- 
land go.  She  would  co-operate  in  seiung 
Mexican  custom-houses,  and  paying  herself. 
But  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  up- 
setting Mexican  Governments,  or  imposing 
any  European  system  on  the  Mexican  people. 
Indeed,  even  after  diplomatic  relations  had 
been  broken  off,  the  English  Government 
held  out  indirectly  new  chances  of  arrange- 
ment. A  nejr  ^*  Convention  "  was  proposed 
and  taken  up  by  the  Mexican  Government, 
but  rejected  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress. Then  an  ultimatum  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  became  absolutely  necessary. 

Very  different  was  the  conduct  of  France. 
Her  demeanor  seemed  inexplicable  then  :  it 
is  perfectly  intelligible  now.  The  claims  of 
France  were  trifling  when  compared  with 
those  of  England.  They  did  not  arise  in 
precisely  the  same  way.  Bonds  issued  bj 
the  Zuloaga  and  ^liramon  Governments  bad 
been  sold  to  French  subjects — it  is  said  for 
sums  varying  from  one-half  per  cent  to  four 
or  five  per  cent ;  and  were  claimed  as  a  debt 
of  the  Republic  to  be  paid  in  full,  although 
issued  at  a  period  when  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment was  in  existence,  and  was  contending 
against  the  self-constituted  dictatorship  Wtt 
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have  named.  We  do  not  go  into  the  history 
of  the  Jecker  loan — a  stockjobbing  transac- 
tion, concluded  between  a  person  who  was 
not  a  French  subject  and  the  soi-disant  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico.  >yo  do  not  caiyj  to 
dwell  upon  the  fact  that,  even  while  France 
was  acknowledging  Miramon  as  President 
of  ^Icxico,  Juarez  was  being  held  respon- 
sible for  the  debts  of  the  state.  It  is  not 
our  object  here  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
French  claims.  Let  us  suppose  that  they 
were  founded  on  justice,  and  calculated  with 
the  utmost  fairness;  that  Jules, Favre  and 
his  supporters  cruelly  misrepresented  them 
in  the  French  Corps  Leginlatil ;  that  the 
world  hns  been  entirely  mistaken  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  Jecker  loan  trans- 
actionH.  For  the  present  we  slwuld  be  con- 
tent to  assume  that  England  and  France 
started  on  ecjual  terms  as  regarded  the  na- 
ture of  their  claims,  although  not  as  regard- 
ed the  extent.  But  France,  from  the  be- 
ginning, set  herself  against  any  accommoda- 
tion. She  demurred  altogether  to  the  propo- 
sal (afterwards  rejected  by  the  United  States 
Situate)  that  the  United  States  should  under- 
take to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt,  receiv- 
ing certniu  securities  from  Mexico — a  sort  of 
arrangement  certainly  not  novel  in  such 
transa(!tionH,  and  whieh  the  Englisli  Govern- 
ment was  not  unwilling  to  consider  had  it 
been  brought  forward  by  America.  She  de- 
murred at  first  to  the  offer  being  made  to  the 
Uniteil  States  to  take  a  part  in  the  Allied  ex- 
pedition, K'cing  obvious  reasons,  no  doubt, 
which  made  any  American  hand  in  the  trans- 
action j»eculiarly  olyectionable.  The  offer, 
it  will  1m?  rememlKTcd,  was  nevertheless 
made  to  tlie  United  States,  and  declined  on 
the  ground  that  the  Federal  Government 
thought  it  right  to  pursue  its  ancient  policy 
of  deelining  alliance  with  European  pcjwers. 
France  was  determined  that  under  no  cir- 
cumBtan<*eH  sliould  any  compromise  or  accom- 
modation of  any  S(jrt  take  place.  The  grand 
object  was  to  get  into  motion  an  expedition 
of  some  kind.  Once  in  Mexico,  the  rest 
would  fnllow.  Because  it  is  now  perfectly 
clear  and  indisputable  that  the  whole  of  the 
Mexican  plot  was  arranged  by  France  before 
ever  the  neg()tiationfl  for  a  convention  be- 
tween Kjigland,  France,  and  Spain  had  been 
formally  oi)ened.  lieforc  the  Convention  was 
signed,  the  crown  of  a  prospective  Mexican 
monarchy  had  been  tendered  to  tbo  Arch- 
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duke  Ferdinand  Maximilian  of  Austria. 
During  months  and  months  there  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  French  Government  a  p6licy 
of  perfidy  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  b6 
found  in  modem  diplomacy  since  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland. 

Early  in  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 
for  an  Allied  expedition,  suspicions  began  to 
be  felt  of  the  sincerity  of  one  of  the  parties. 
The  United  States  Government,  having  per- 
haps certain  views  of  its  own  regarding 
Mexico,  grew  terribly  uneasy.  Great  Bri- 
tain, having  no  view  whatever  save  the  asser- 
tion of  her  just  claims,  began  to  fear  that  one 
of  her  colleagues  had  other  and  sinister  mo- 
tives. It  was  feared  that  advantage  would 
be  taken  of  the  Allied  ex^xlition  to  do  that 
which  Great  Britain  declared  she  would  never 
do — to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexi- 
co, and  convert  the  Uepublic  into  a  monarchy 
Of  course.  Earl  Russell  and  lier  Majesty's 
Government  could  have  had  no  personal  ol>- 
jcction  to  Mexico  becoming  a  monarchy.  In 
all  probability  they  would  Lave  preferred  a 
monarchy  there  to  a  republic.  But  they 
were  determined  that  the  Mexican  people 
should  bo  left  to  settle  their  own  affairs,  and 
that  they  would  not  sanction  so  gross  an  out-^ 
rage  upon  all  public  law  as  the  intrusion  of  a 
European  force  to  destroy  the  independence 
of  the  Mexican  Republic.  They  were  deter- 
mined that  no  share  in  such  a  scandal  should 
rc^t  upon  the  name  of  England.  In  all  the 
diplomatic  documents  isbued  from  our  For- 
eign Office  at  the  time,  this  resolution  is  ex- 
pressed with  an  iteration  the  most  persistent 
and  unmistakable.  In  every  despatch  ad- 
dressed to  Paris,  Madrid,  or  Washington  it  is. 
declared  over  and  over  again,  that  England 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  expedi- 
tion if  it  were  not  clearly  laid  down  in  the 
beginning  that  the  expedition  should  not  in-^ 
terfere  with  the  internal  aO'airs  of  Mexico. 
But  England  and  America  began  to  suspect 
one  of  the  parties,  and  to  press  for  full  and 
clear  explanations.  Mr.  Wilkie  Collinses 
Count  Fosco  says,  that  whenever  Englishmen 
suspect  at  all,  they  are  certain  to  be  suspi- 
cious in  the  wrong  place.  This  happened 
with  regard  to  the  Mexican  expedition.  Eng- 
land, unfortunately,  suspected  the  wrong 
party.     Her  suspicions  fell  upon  Spain. 

There  was  certainly  much  to  justify  tbo 
suspicion.  The  ancient  relations  of  Spain 
with  Mexico,  and  their  comparatively  recent. 
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termination,  suggeeted  it.  The  memory  of 
the  St.  Domingo  annexation,  only  just  ac- 
complished, sustained  it.  England  set  to 
work  to  obtain  from  Spain  the  fullest  assur- 
ances on  the  subject.  Sir  J.  Crampton,  our 
minister  at  Madrid,  was  instructed  to  apply 
to  Marshal  O'Donnell  on  the  matter.  ** Mar- 
shal O'DonncU"  writes  Sir  J.  Crampton,  on 
September  24,  18G1,  **  renewed  to  me  on  this 
occasion  the  assurances  he  had  formerly  giv- 
en, that  Spain  had  no  views  of  conquest  up- 
on Mexico,  and  that  he  was  entirely  opposed 
to  the  notion  of  re-establishing  by  foreign 
influence  a  monarchical  form  of  government 
in  that  country,  or  otherwise  meddling  with 
the  internal  administration  of  its  govern- 
ment.'' M.  Calderon-Collantes,  the  Spanish 
Foreign  Minister,  gave  similar  assurances. 
He  thought  the  Allies  might  go  so  far  as  to 
advise  the  Mexican  contending  parties  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  come  to  an  understand- 
ing which  should  result  in  the  formation  of  a 
good  government.  Even  this  seemed  suspi- 
cious to  England  ;  and  Sir  John  Crampton 
therefore  asked  directly,  whether  ])y  that  it 
was  implied  that  the  Spanish  Government 
would  exert  any  direct  influence — whether, 
Tor  instance,  it  was  contemplated  to  continue 
the  occupation  of  any  of  the  Mexican  ports 
until  such  a  government  should  be  consti- 
tuted? To  which  AI.  Calderon-Collantes  re- 
plied, distinctly  and  unequivocally,  **  Cer- 
tainly not :  the  Spanish  occupation  would  be 
limited  to  what  was  necessary  for  obtaining 
the  redress  of  wrongs  inflicted  upon  Spanish 
subjects. ' '  Similar  assurances  were  obtained 
by  the  United  States.  The  American  Minis- 
ter in  Madrid  asked  M.  Calderon-Collantes, 
**  Whether  it  was  true,  as  stated  in  the 
newspapers,  that  the  Allied  Powers  intended 
to  procure  the  convocation  of  a  kind  of  con- 
stitutional convention  in  Mexicx),  and  to  con- 
stitute in  this  way  a  new  Government."  M. 
Caldrron  replied  "  that  this  plan  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  Three  Powers,  but  that  it  had 
been  definitely  rejected."  The  American 
Minister  assured  his  Government  that  the 
explanations  ho  had  received  removed  all 
dread  of  any  foreign  interference  in  the  do- 
'  mestic  afiairs  of  Mexico. 

Why  do  we  thus  refer  to  the  pledges  given 
by  Spain,  seeing  that  Spain  has  not  broken 
them?  To  show  that  from  the  beginning 
England  expressed  a  dread  of  European  inter- 
iercaco  in  Mexican  Goveniment;  that  this 


fear  was  the  subject  of  repeated  explanations 
and  demands  for  renewed  explanations  ;  that 
all  Europe  and  America  knew  of  these  jtour- 
parkrs;  that  all  Europe  and  America  knew 
that  England  would  have  broken  off  from  the 
Convention  at  once,  if  she  believed  that  either 
of  her  colleagues  meant  to  do  that  which  she 
dreaded  ;  and  that  France,  having  determined 
and  arranged  to  do  that  very  thing,  listened 
to  these  communications,  was  consulted  touch- 
ing the  prolmble  intentions  of  Spain,  and 
kept  her  own  designs,  long  planned,  defi- 
nitively arranged,  a  perfect  secret. 

But  the  French  Government  did  more  than 
this.  It  disclaimed  all  notion  on  its  own  part 
of  forcible  interference.  M.  Thouvenel  oh- 
serves  to  Earl  Cowley,  that  if  the  Mexican 
people  took  advantage  of  the  presence  of  tho 
Allies  to  throw  off  their  existing  government 
and  form  a  better  one,  he  did  not  see  why 
such  a  movement,  **  if  it  proved  to  be  decid- 
edly popular,"  should  be  objected  to  by  the 
European  powers.  Of  course,  no  one  could 
dispute  so  obvious  a  proposition.  But  M. 
Thouvenel  emphatically  repudiated  the  idea 
of  any  forcible  interference.  This  was  before 
the  Convention  ;  and  without  these  assur- 
ances the  Convention  would  never  have  been 
framed.  AVhilo  the  expedition  was  on  its 
way,  his  assurances  became  stronger  and 
stronger,  1x;cause  the  suspicions  which  drew 
them  forth  were  Ixjcoming  stronger  and 
stronger.  Previously  to  these  assurances,  the 
Emjieror  of  the  French  had  offered  the  crown 
of  Mexico  to  the  Austrian  Archduke. 

Before  coining  to  ^I.  ThouvenePs  assur- 
ances let  us  dispose  of  the  Convention.  This 
document  was  signed  in  London  on  the  3l6t 
of  October,  1801.  The  object  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  **  to  demand  from  the  Mexican 
authorities  more  efficacious  protection  for  tho 
persons  and  properties  of  their  (tho  Allied 
Sovereigns')  subjects,  as  well  as  a  fulfilment 
of  the  obligations  contracted  towards  their 
majesties  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico."  Wo 
invite  special  attention  to  the  second  article 
of  this  Convention,  to  which  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  through  his  plenipotentiary,  sol- 
emnly pledged  himself.  **  Tho  high  contract- 
ing parties  engage  not  to  seek  for  themselves, 
in  the  employment  of  tho  coercive  measures 
contemplated  by  the  present  Convention,  any 
acquisition  of  territory  or  any  special  advan- 
tage, and  not  to  exercise  in  the  internal  aT- 
fairs  of  Mexico  any  influence  of  a  nature  to 
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projudicc  the  right  of  the  Mexican  nation  to 
choose  and  to  constitute  freely  the  form  of  its 
government."  Time  has  already  shown  that 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  broke  through  the 
clause  of  this  article  about  the  exercising  of 
influence  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico- 
time  will  yet  show  that  he  played  false,  or 
endeavored  to  play  false,  to  the  other  about 
the  acqni«?ition  of  territory  or  any  special  ad- 
vantage. Had  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
been  an  inmate  of  Madame  de  G en  1  is 's  Palace 
of  Truth  at  the  time  when  this  Convention 
wns  signed,  he  must  have  proclaimed  that  he 
who  thus  pledged  himself  openly  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico,  had  al- 
ready pledged  himself  privately  to  overthrow 
the  Mexican  Republic,  and  had  already  en- 
tered into  negotiations  and  arrangements  for 
the  dinpopal  of  the  monarchy  which  he  had 
dotcrmincd  to  faund  upon  the  ruins  of  that 
republic.  If  ever  a  siipprcssio  vcri  was  fla- 
grant this  surely  may  be  thus  characterized. 
The  English  Government  was  purposely  kept 
in  icrnorance  of  fasts  which  if  it  had  known 
would  have  prevented  it  from  touching  the 
draft  of  the  convention — except  indeed  for 
the  purpOHc  of  tearing  it  to  pieces.  And  it 
was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  facts,  although 
the  French  Government  knew  that  England 
had  Ikm-'u  demanding  explanations  from  Spain 
on  the  bare  assumption  that  Spain  was  the 
party  meditating  the  deception. 

S<)  much  for  the  svpprcssio  vcri.  But  we 
have  to  deal  likewise  with  the  suggcstio  falsi. 

It  was  not  long  before  many  symptoms 
made  their  appearance  which  tended  to  throw 
suppicion  u  j>on  the  good  faith  of  France.  The 
conduct  of  Mexican  refugees  in  Paris,  the 
conduct  in  particular  of  the  notorious  Gen- 
eral Almonte,  gave  strong  reason  for  those 
suspicions.  It  was  patent  to  every  one  that 
(Jencral  Almonte  was  lalwring  in  the  French 
capital  to  bring  about  a  foreign  intervention 
in  the  interest  of  the  Church  party.  Gen- 
eral Almonte's  friends  were  everywhere  an- 
nouncing their  object  and  bragging  of  its 
success.  There  was  something  about  the 
demeanor  of  the  French  Government  which 
did  not  give  a  very  explicit  denial  to  the  sus- 
picions afloat,  or  to  the  broad  assertions  of 
Almonte's  confederates.  Indeed,  very  early 
in  January  La  Patrie  stated  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tuilerics  would  assume  the  ini- 
tiative in  offering  the  crown  of  Mexico  to  the 
Austrian  Archduke  Maximilian.  Weallknow 


now  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  taken 
that  initiative  months  before  ;  but  nobody  in 
England  or  Spain  suspected  anything  of  the 
kind  at  that  time.  *  However,  as  the  subject 
was  stirring  up  some  interest  in  Paris,  Earl 
Cowley  felt  bound  to  demand  some  explana- 
tion. On  the  24th  of  January,  18G2,  Earl 
Cowley  wrote  to  Earl  Russell  that  ho  had 
heard  from  many  quarters  that  the  language 
of  oflGccrs  going  into  the  reinforcements  to 
Mexico  implied  that  the  expedition  was  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  the  Austrian  Arch- 
duke on  the  throne,  and  that  he  had  therefore 
thought  it  necessary  to  question  M.  Thou  ve- 
nd upon  the  subject.  **I  inquired  of  M. 
Thouvenel  whether  any  negotiation  had  been 
pending  between  this  government  and  that  of 
Austria  with  reference  to  the  Archduke  Max- 
imilian. His  excellency  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive." Lord  Cowley  believed  the  statement. 
Did  M.  Thouvenel  make  a  false  declaration? 
We  must  ask  the  undiplomatic  reader  not  to 
rush  to  hasty  conclusions,  or  to  tako  broad 
and  practical  views  of  nice  political  distinc- 
tions. Recent  explanations  in  French  min- 
isterial papers  have  cleared  up  the  little  mys- 
tery. The  Government  of  France  had  not, 
been  carrying  on  any  negotiation  with  the 
Government  of  Austria.  But  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  been  carrj-ing  on  negotiations 
with  the  Austrian  Archduke.  Therefore  M. 
Thouvenel  answered  Earl  Cowley's  question 
in  Uie  negative,  and  kept  still  a  clear  con- 
science. Had  xM.  Thouvenel  been  asked,  **  Is 
the  French  Government  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions with  anybody  on  the  subject?"  ho 
would  still  have  answered  in  the  negative : 
becauFc  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  not  the 
French  Government.  Had  Earl  Cowley  pressed 
the  cross-examination  further,  and  demanded 
whether  the  emperor  was  carrying  on  any 
negotiations  of  the  kind,  then,  indeed,  M. 
Thouvenel  would  have  been  hard  pressed. 
But  we  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  ex- 
minister's  diplomatic  ingenuity  and  moral 
courage,  to  doubt  that  he  would  even  then 
have  found  a  satisfactory  answer. 

The  United  States  Government  had  a 
stronger  interest  in  objecting  to  French  or 
any  (but  American)  intervention  in  Mexican 
affairs,  and  therefore  put  its  questions  rather 
more  keenly  than  England  did.  In  Septem- 
ber, 18G1,  Mr.  Dayton,  American  Minister  in 
Paris,  told  M.  Tbouveuel  that  the  United 
States  felt  Teryanxioas  that  the  Mexican  Ro- 
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public  should  remain  an  independent  power 
on  the  American  continent,  and  would  view 
with  great  anxiety  any  course  of  action  upon 
the  part  of  foreign  powers  which  looked  to 
its  extinction.  *'  M.  Thouvenel  answered," 
says  Mr.  Dayton,  "  somewhat  pointedly,  that 
80  far  as  he  could  judge  irom  the  past,  its 
danger  of  extinction  had  been  rather  from 
the  United  States  than  elsewhere."  A  very 
fair  retort  indeed,  to  which,  honestly  ac- 
knowledges Mr.  Dayton,  *'  I  am  constrained 
to  say  I  made  no  very  satisfactory  reply." 
Still  Mr.  Dayton  was  not  going  to  be  put  oiF 
with  a  mere  iu  quoque  ;  and  therefore,  return- 
ing boldly  to  the  charge,  he  told  M.  Thouve- 
nel that  his  question  *»  was  now  of  the  future, 
not  of  the  past. ' '  AVhereupon  M.  Thouvenel 
assured  me  that  *'  whatever  England  aud 
Franco  might  do,  it  would  be  done  in  refer- 
ence to  realizing  their  money  debt  only." 
On  the  IGth  of  October,  Mr.  Dayton  again 
applied  to  M.  Thouvenel  for  an  explanation 
on  the  same  subject,  and  he  writes  to  Wash- 
ington that  the  French  Minister's  statement 
of  the  purpose  of  the  expedition  *»was  full 
and  explicit."  It  does  not  concern  us  to 
know  by  what  evasion  M.  Tliouvenel  hood- 
winked the  American  Minister.  It  is  not  of 
any  importance  to  consider  how  far  the  latter 
may  by  simplicity,  a  want  of  keenness,  or  any 
other  intellectual  defect,  have  been  an  uncon- 
scious auxiliary  to  his  own  deception.  AVc 
are  estimating  now  the  conduct  of  the  French 
Government ;  and  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know 
that  the  American  Minister  came  to  ask 
whether  France  had  a  certain  purpose  in  the 
expedition ;  that  M.  Thouvenel  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  that  she  had  no  such  pur- 
pose; that  the  American  Minister  went  away 
satisfied ;  and  that  France  had  all  the  time  a 
fixed  policy  and  determination  in  the  very 
purpose  which  M.  Thouvenel  disavowed. 
But  tliis  was  not  all.  We  are  enabled  to 
judge  more  precisely  of  M.  Thouvenel's  dis- 
avowals.  The  rumors  of  intrigue  against 
Mexico  continued  to  grow  strong  despite  all 
oflSciul  disclaimers.  On  the  3d  of  March, 
1802,  Mr.  Seward  wrote  to  Mr.  Dayton  re- 
questing him  to  seek  a  fresh  and  clear  ex- 
plaimtiuu  from  the  Fiench  Minister.  We 
invito  attention  to  the  first  sentence  of  this 
despatch,  as  showing  precisely  the  point  on 
which  the  explanation  was  to  be  sought. 
*'  We  observe,"  says  Mr.  Seward,  *' indica- 
tions of  a  growing  opinion  in  Europe  that  the 


demonstrations  which  are  being  made  bj 
French,  English,  and  Spanish  forces  against 
Mexico  are  likely  to  be  attended  with  a  revo- 
lution in  that  country  which  will  bring  in  a 
monarchical  government  there,  in  which  the 
crown  will  be  assumed  by  some  foreign 
prince."  Now  here  is  a  clear  statement  of 
the  question  on  which  the  United  States  do- 
sired  some  information.  There  is  no  room 
for  misconception.  M.  Thouvenel  having 
read  that  sentence  could  have  no  doubt  about 
the  point  on  which  he  was  invited  to  give  an 
assurance.  Of  course  he  had  a  perfect  right 
to  decline  giving  any  answer ;  to  declare  that 
in  conducting  her  foreign  policy  France  did 
not  consult  the  United  States,  and  did  not 
feel  bound  to  enter  into  any  explanation. 
This  would  have  been  fair,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  unreasonable,  for  the  United  States 
had  officially  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
matter,  and  no  right  to  ask  for  any  assur- 
ances. Had  M.  Thouvenel  taken  that  high 
position,  which  he  might  have  done  tem- 
perately and  politely,  we  should  all  probably 
have  admired  his  conduct.  But  he  did  not. 
lie  read  the  despatch,  or  heard  it  read.  Ho 
received  a  copy  of  it.  lie  replied  '•  that 
France  could  do  no  more  than  she  had  al- 
ready done,  and  that  was  to  re-assure  us  of 
her  purpose  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  internal  Government  of  Mexico;  that 
their  sole  purpose  was  to  obtain  payment  of 
their  claims  and  reparation  for  the  wrongs 
and  injuries  done  to  them."  Whereupon 
Mr.  Dayton  went  away  contented,  inform- 
ing M.  Thouvenel  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  repose  entire  confidence 
in  tiiese  assurances. 

Now  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  us' to 
state  that  we  are  not  viewing  this  question  as 
one  between  France  and  America.  We  are 
entirely  free  from  any  regret  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mexico,  so  far  as  the  desires  of  the 
United  States  are  concerned.  And  if  the 
Mexican  Rupublio  is  to  be  extinguished  at  all, 
we  think  it  on  the  whole  rather  better  that  it 
should  be  extinguished  by  one  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  But  we  are  now  criticising  the 
conduct  of  French  diplomacy  in  regard  to  the 
Mexican  expedition.  We  see  tlrnt  there  were 
two  great  powers  opposed  from  the  beginning 
to  any  interference  with  the  independence  ol 
the  Mexican  Kepublic.  England  firom  mo- 
tives merely  8tatc»man-like  and  conscientious : 
the  United  States,  from  feelings  ondeniably 
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Bclf-intercsted,  were  steadfastly  antagonistic 
to  any  stop  which  threatened  to  stamp  out  the 
independence  of  that  nation.  The  French 
Government  having  long  determined  to  take 
that  very  step,  succeeded  in  convincing  Eng- 
land and  America  alike  that  nothing  could  be 
farther  from  its  intention.  We  do  not  care 
to  weigh  the  precise  words  in  which  the  de- 
ception was  sustained.  It  may  bo  that  even 
the  most  distinct  of  M.  Thouvencl's  assur- 
ances was  so  framed  as  to  leave  some  tiny 
loophole  open  through  which  the  French  Min- 
ister's honor  and  conscience  might  escape  from 
the  responsibility  of  a  direct  and  coarse  false- 
hood. It  may  be  that  an  acute  Old  Bailey 
advocate,  accustomed  to  deal  with  shuffling 
witnesses,  might  have  detected  the  reserva- 
tion which  Earl  Cowley  and  Mr.  Dayton 
failed  to  discover ;  and  might  have  shaped  his 
questions  so  as  to  place  the  minister  m  that 
position  where  mere  equivocation  would  no 
lon;]:or  avail.  But  we  must  not  blame  Earl 
Cowley  and  Mr.  Dayton  because  they  were 
not  Old  Bailey  advocates,  and  because  they 
supposed  that  M.  Thouvenel  really  meant  that 
wliich  Ills  words  gave  out.  They  did  not  ex- 
pect cvaf»ion,  and  they  asked  plain  questions 
having  an  obvious  meaning.  They  received 
answers  apparently  as  plain,  and  conveying 
apjwrently  as  distinct  a  meaning.  We  all 
now  t*ee  that  the  answers  did  not  mean  what 
they  professed  to  mean,  but  something  quite 
different.  Wo  all  perceive  that  they  kept 
back  something  which  if  stated  would  have 
altered  their  entire  character.  They  were 
meant  to  siitisfy,  and  they  did  satisfy.  M. 
Thouvenel  wished  to  send  the  British  and  the 
American  ministers  away  with  the  belief  that 
Franee  merely  intended  to  send  an  expedition 
to  Mexico  to  recover  certain  sums  of  money, 
and  otherwise  to  leave  Mexico  aa  she  found  it. 
M.  Thouvenel  knew  all  the  time  that  the  cx- 
jK-'dition  was  to  march  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  to  crush  the  (Jovernment,  tocut  the 
army  to  pieces,  to  take  the  capital  and  all  the 
great  towns,  to  subvert  the  Republic  and  to 
found  a  Monarchy.  This  was  what  he  knew 
while  he  was  giving  the  answers  we  have 
quote<l  above.  We  forbear  comment  upon 
diplomacy  of  this  kind.  Even  Talleyrand  did 
not  contend  that  words  were  given  to  convey 
ideas  the  very  opposite  of  those  which  the 
speaker  hides  in  his  bi>8om. 

Meanwhile  the  expedition  had  sailed.     It 
will  bo  remembered  that  tho  English  sharo  of 


it  was  but  small — one  line-of-battle  ship,  two 
frigates,  and  seven  hundred  supernumerary 
marines.  The  French  force  comprised  about 
twenty-five  hundred  men  ;  the  Spanish  had 
about  six  thousand  of  all  arms.  An  incident 
took  place  in  the  very  outset  which  occa- 
sioned some  little  disputation.  The  Spanish 
expedition  left  Cuba  Ijefore  the  arrival  of  the 
French  and  English  vessels,  and  taking  time 
by  the  forelock  made  haste  to  occupy  Vera 
Cruz.  Accordingly,  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, 18G1,  the  commander  of  the  Spanish  ex- 
pedition issued  a  proclamation  in  which  ho 
announced  that  he  had  commenced  opera- 
tions by  occupying  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
the  fortress  of  San  Juan  UUoa — a  castlo 
standing  on  a  rocky  island  in  the  harbor. 
This,  however,  was  not  proclaimed  as  a  meas- 
ure of  war,  but  simply  as  a  step  necessary  to 
secure  the  collection  of  the  customs  percent- 
age to  which  the  Allies  considered  themselves 
entitled.  The  precipitancy  of  the  step,  though 
afterwards  explained,  made  England  and 
France  uneasy.  France  evidently  could  not 
believe  that  her  allies  were  a  whit  more  sin- 
cere than  herself,  and  therefore  persisted  in 
regarding  every  movement  as  the  first  step  in 
a  policy  of  selfish  schemes  and  aggrandize- 
ment. Therefore  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
made  this  occurrence  a  pretext  for  sending  out 
a  reinforcement  of  four  thousand  or  five  thou- 
sand French  troops.  Earl  Russell  did  not  liko 
this,  and  said  so  :  repeating  his  declaration 
that  England  would  despatch  no  more  troops 
than  the  marines  she  had  sent  in  the  begin- 
ning. We  notice  this  fact  in  particular  be- 
cause it  led  to  fresh  discussions  about  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Allies,  and  fresh  assurances  on  all 
hands  that  the  strict  terms  of  the  London  Con- 
vention would  not  be  overstepped.  Judging 
from  the  general  contents  of  the  parliamen- 
tary papers,  it  would  seem  as  if  M.  Thouvenel 
had  at  least  once  a  day  to  repeat  his  pledge 
that  the  French  Government  did  not  intend  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  alEiirs  of  Mexico. 
He  protested  far  too  much.  We  must  say, 
however,  that  at  this  stage  of  the  business  no 
one  seems  to  have  attached  any  greater  weight 
to  the  protestations  than  Jove  docs  to  the  per- 
juries of  lovers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  Governments  seem  to  have 
placed  entire  confidence  in  each  other^s  assur- 
ances. 

But  with  the  expeditioiftry  forces  allihar- 
mony  soon  ceased.    That  difference  of  opin- 
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ion  quickly  began  to  manifest  itself  which 
was  absolutely  ineyitable  when  the  object 
of  one  of  the  allies  was  so  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  others.  In  the  first 
place,  the  pecuniary  claims  put  forward  by 
Franco  were  so  gross  and  ludicrous  that  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  other  powers  could  not 
support  them.  Our  plenipotentiary  was  Sir 
Charles  Wyke  :  Franco  was  represented  by 
Count  de  Saligny  and  Admiral  Juricn  dc  la 
Gravi^rc  :  on  the  part  of  Spain  a  brave,  dis- 
tinguished, and  honorable  soldier,  General 
Prim,  acted  as  commander-in-chief  and  pleni- 
potentiary. The  French  Commissioners  pro- 
posed to  claim  on  behalf  of  Franco  a  round 
sum  of  12,000,000  dollars,  without  details  or 
items ;  Count  de  Saligny  stating  that  he  had 
not  examined  into  these  claims,  as  it  would 
take  him  a  twelvemonth  to  do  so,  but  that  he 
considered  the  sum  he  had  mentioned  as  *<  an 
approximation  to  their  value  by  a  million  or 
two,  more  or  less."  Next  they  demanded  on 
account  of  the  Jecker  loan,  15,000,000  dol- 
lars. This  transaction  is  thus  described  by 
Sir  Charles  Wyke  in  a  few  pithy  words  con- 
tained in  one  of  his  despatches  to  Earl  llus- 
BcU  :  **  When  theMiramon  Government  were 
on  their  last  legs  and  totally  penniless,  the 
Swiss  house  of  Jecker  and  Co.,  in  Mexico, 
lent  them  750,000  dollars,  and  received  in  re- 
turn for  the  advance  bonds  to  be  payable  at 
some  future  period  to  the  amount  of  15,000,- 
000  dollars.  Shortly  after  this  outrageous 
proceeding,  Miramon  was  upset,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  his  rival  Juarez,  who  was  then 
called  on  by  M.  Jecker,  who  was  under 
French  protection,  to  pay  the  above-named 
enormous  sum,  on  the  plea  that  one  Govern- 
ment must  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts 
and  obligations  of  the  other.  Juarez  refused 
to  do  so,  and  in  this  resolution  was  supported 
by  the  opinion  of  all  impartial  people  in 
Mexico.  I  have  always  understood  that  his 
Government  was  willing  to  repay  the  original 
sum  lent  of  750,000  dollars,  with  five  per 
cent,  interest  thereon ;  but  repudiated  the 
idea  of  their  being  liable  for  the  15,000,000 
dollars."  Of  course,  such  men  as  Sir  Charles 
Wyke  and  General  Prim  could  have  nothing 
to  do  with  a  transaction  of  this  kind.  They 
proposed  that  the  Mexican  Government  should 
be  called  upon  at  once  to  pay  up  or  guarantee 
all  fair  claims  which  should  bo  certified  by  a 
commission,  and  to  make  reparation  for  out- 
rages.   Sir  Charles  Wyke  complained  that 


the  French  demand  could  only  lead  to  war,  as 
no  nation  on  the  earth  could  be  expected  ta 
accede  to  it.  Of  course  the  French  Govern- 
ment knew  this  very  well.  France  was  quite 
determined  to  have  war,  and  nothing  but  war, 
at  any  price. 

But  there  arose  even  more  serious  differ- 
ences  than  these.  The  purport  of  the  French 
expedition  began  to  thrust  itself  glaringly 
forward.  There  appeared  in  Mexico,  in  the 
French  camp,  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  flag,  men  whose  very  presence  on  the 
soil  was  a  declaration  of  war.  General  Al- 
monte, recognized  as  the  head  of  there  action- 
ary  party,  made  his  appearance  under  French 
protection,  and  began  from  his  shelter  to  issue 
proclamations  calling  upon  the  Mexicans  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  President 
Juarez.  More  than  that,  men  whose  personal 
character  (unlike  that  of  Almonte)  vras  odious 
in  the  eyes  of  Mexico  ;  men  whose  names, 
like  that  of  Padre  Miranda  (as  referred  to  by 
Sir  Charles  Wyke),  **  recalled  some  of  the 
worst  scenes  of  a  civil  war  which  has  proTed 
a  disgrace  to  the  civilization  of  the  present 
century ;  " — these  men  began  to  show  them- 
selves openly  and  vauntingly  in  Mexico,  pro- 
claiming that  they  had  come  to  upeet  the 
Juarez  Government,  and  bragging  that  they 
were  sent  there  to  do  so  by  the  express  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Nay, 
Miramon  himself,  the  ex-President,  landed  in 
the  country.  The  English  Admiral  indigo 
nantly  declared  that  he  would  arrest  this  man 
as  a  robber,  on  account  of  the  plunder  of  the 
British  Legation.  The  French  representa- 
tives protested ;  but  the  English  officer  did 
actually  go  so  far  as  to  expel  Miramon  from 
Vera  Cruz,  and  send  him  Ixick  to  Cuba.  Al- 
monte was  meanwhile  going  about  under  the 
escort  of  French  troops,  issuing  his  proclama- 
tions, and  telling  even  General  Prim  that 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  sent  him  to 
establish  a  monarchy  in  Mexico.  The  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  plenipotentiaries  were  indig- 
nant ;  even  Earl  Russell  at  home,  when  he 
heard  of  the  transaction,  departed  from  his 
accustomed  composure,  and  expressed  warmly 
his  surprise  and  anger.  Let  any  reader 
calmly  think  over  the  situation.  The  AUiee 
had  gone  out  simply  to  recover  pecuniary 
claims  from  the  Government  of  Juarez,  and 
specially  pledged  against  any  interference  in 
Mexican  affiiirs.  At  every  step  in  the  trans* 
action  we  find  the  plenipotentiariee  in  Mos* 
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ico  reitcrnting  the  pledge.  We  find  that  the 
great  difficulty  which  they  experience  in 
approaching  a  pacific  arrangement  was  be- 
cause of  the  suspicion  of  the  Mexicans  that 
they  came  to  establish  a  monarchy.  Wc  find 
Sir  Charles  Vv'yke  and  General  Prim  again 
and  again  publicly  proclaiming  that  such  a 
suspicion  was  unfounded  and  unjust.  Sud- 
denly there  appear  in  the  French  camp,  un- 
der French  protection,  the  beaten  and  ban- 
ished enemies  of  the  Mexican  Government, 
and  they  issue  revolutionary  proclamations, 
and  tliey  announce  that  they  have  come  to 
found  a  monarchy  l)y  order  of  the  Emperor 
of  tlie  French.  What  could  the  piicific  dec- 
larations of  England  and  Spain  appear,  under 
such  circumstances,  but  (to  adopt  the  words 
of  the  English  Commodore  Dunlop)  **  bitter 
and  unworthy  sarcasm  "  ?  Of  course  Gener- 
al Prim  and  Sir  Ciiarles  Wyko  remonstrated 
again:»t  the  protection  accorded  to  Almonte 
and  his  colleagues.  They  were  answered  that 
express  orders  had  been  given  by  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  to  protect  Almonte.  From 
that  moment  it  became  evident  that  there 
could  be  no  farther  co-operation.  The  whole 
plot  was  out.  The  alliance  might  drag  on 
for  a  little  ;  might  be  broken  up  by  some 
other  ostensible  cause ;  but  there  was  virtu- 
ally an  end  to  it  when  the  English  and  French 
plenipotentiaries  had  their  eyes  fully  opened 
at  last  to  the  long-meditated,  long-denied  de- 
signs of  France.  General  Prim  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  a  friend  in  Europe  which  found  its  way 
into  print,  and  was  indeed  published  in  every 
newspaper  in  the  world,  except  the  French 
journals,  wherein  he  expressed  in  undiplo- 
matic but  S4>l(li«.Tly  terms  his  disgust  and  con- 
tempt for  the  whole  transaction. 

Wii  must  do  justice  to  the  French  repre- 
sentatives. We  do  not  believe  they  were 
privy  to  the  ultimate  design  of  the  French 
Government.  It  would  Ixi  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  two  French  gentlemen  of  character 
could  have  j(»ineil  in  the  assurances  which  Sir 
Ciiarles  Wyke  and  General  Prim  had  so  often 
addressed  tt»  the  Mexican  Government  if  they 
knew  that  France  intended  all  the  time  to 
commit  the  very  treason  which  they  and  their 
colleague's  were  so  explicitly  and  so  warmly 
disavowing. 

A  reactionary  leader,  General  Robles,  made 
an  effort  to  join  the  Almonte  porty.  lie  had 
been  arrcbud  by  the  Mexican  Goveroment, 
bankhcd  from  the  capital,  and  confined  on 


parole  to  a  small  town.  He  broke  his  parole 
and  escaped.  Before  he  could  reach  the  other 
conspirators,  he  was  again  captured,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot.  General  Prim  and  Sir 
Charles  Wyke  made  an  effort  to  save  him, 
and  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Mexican  min- 
isters to  order  the  suspension  of  the  sentence. 
But  the  courier  bearing  the  reprieve  lost  his 
way,  and  arrived  too  late.  General  Robles 
was  shot.  In  no  country  in  the  world  would 
his  political  offences  have  met  with  any  slighter 
punishment ;  but  the  Emperor  Napoleon  pro- 
claimed the  execution  a  murder,  (the  Emperor 
of  the  2d  December!)  and  gave  it  as  a  new 
reason  for  lending  his  support  to  the  projects 
of  Almonte.  Meanwhile,  Marquez  (**  the 
infamous  Marquez"  Sir  C.  Wyke  calls  him) 
made  his  appearance  in  arms  with  about  two 
thousand  men,  and  endeavored  to  join  Padre 
Miranda  and  the  other  persons  who  were  issu- 
ing their  revolutionary  proclamations  under 
the  protection  of  the  French  flag. 

General  Doblado  was  then  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  President  Juarez.  Do- 
blado was  described  by  all  parties  as  an  able, 
influential,  and  moderate  man.  The  British 
and  Spanish  plenipotentiaries  thought  highly 
of  him.  lie  was  invited  to  meet  General 
Prim  on  behalf  of  the  Allies  at  Soledad,  a 
small  village  about  thirty  miles  from  Vera 
Cruz,  to  discuss  some  possible  arrangement, 
and  **  to  receive  such  explanations  as  may 
tend  to  disperse  the  injurious  doubts  of  the 
good  faith  of  the  High  Powers  who  signed  the 
Convention  of  October  31,  1861."  The  in- 
vitation  was  accepted,  and  the  meeting  took 
place  on  the  19th  February,  1862.  The  con- 
ference was  satisfactory.  General  Prim  re- 
peated all  the  familiar  assurances  (on  his 
part  quite  sincere)  that  the  Allies  did  not 
mean  to  upset  or  interfere  with  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  agreed  that  the  Allies  should 
recognize  the  Mexican  Government,  should 
be  allowed  to  occupy  certain  towns  as  health- 
ful and  convenient  garrisons,  and  that  a  fur- 
ther conference  should  take  place  at  Orizaba,, 
for  the  purpose  of  finally  coming  to  terms.. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  conditions  that  if  the 
further  negotiations  should  fail  to  come  to  a. 
satisfactory  issue,  and  should  be  broken  off,, 
the  troops  of  the  Allies  were  at  once  to  fJaXL 
back  from  the  places  which  they  had  been 
allowed  conditionally  to  occupy,  and  hostili- 
ties would  then,  of  course,  have  to  commence. 
But  the  English  and  French  plenipotentiaries^ 
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as  well  as  Genernl  Doblado,  entertained  a  confi- 
dent hope  that  the  negotiations  at  Orizaba 
wo'ald  render  hostile  proceedings  unnecessary. 

The  English  and  Spanish  Governments, 
anxious  for  peace,  approTcd  of  the  prelimi- 
nary convention  of  Soledad.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment, determined  upon  war  and  conquest, 
disapproved  of  it,  and  deprived  of  his  power 
as  a  plenipotentiary  the  French  representa- 
tive, Vice-Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere, 
who  had  assented  to  it.  The  voice  of  the 
French  Emperor  was  still,  like  that  of  Mil- 
ton's fiend,  for  open  war — of  wiles  more 
inexpert  he  boasted  not. 

The  alliance  was  very  soon  brought  to  a 
formal  conclusion.  The  English  and  Spanish 
plenipotentiaries  considered  it  necessary  to 
have  a  decisive  conference  with  their  col- 
leagues, and  accordingly  a  meeting  took 
place  at  Orizaba  on  the  0th  of  April.  The 
conference  was  rather  warm,  and  sometimes 
even  a  little  personal.  General  Prim  and 
Sir  Charles  Wyke  urged  that  the  conduct  of 
the  French  representatives  was  an  infraction 
of  the  terms  of  the  Convention  of  London. 
Count  do  Saligny  declared  that  the  Mexican 
Government  had  heaped  so  many  fresh  griev- 
ances on  French  subjects  that  he  could  treat 
no  longer  with  that  Government,  and  would 
be  content  with  nothing  less  than  a  march 
upon  the  capital.  Sir  Charles  Wyko  was 
surprised  that  he  should  not  have  heard  of 
the  fresh  grievances ;  to  which  M.  de  Saligny 
rejoined  that  French  subjects  did  not  usu- 
ally go  to  a  British  plenipotentiary  to  make 
known  their  complaints.  Sir  Charles  Wyke 
politely  pressing  for  a  little  information 
touching  the  nature  of  the  fresh  grievances, 
the  French  Minister  intimated  that  he  in- 
tended to  report  to  his  own  government  on 
the  subject  and  to  nobody  else.  Finally,  the 
English  and  Spanish  commissioners  declared 
that  if  their  colleagues  of  France  persisted 
in  protecting  the  Mexican  conspirators,  in 
refusing  to  take  part  in  the  conferences  ar- 
ranged to  1x5  held  at  Orizaba,  and  in  declin- 
ing to  treat  farther  with  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, the  troops  of  England  and  Spain 
must  be*  withdrawn,  as  the  action  of  the 
French  was  a  violation  of  the  Convention  of 
London.  The  decisive  step  was  soon  taken. 
General  Prim  and  Sir  Charles  Wyke  left 
Mexico,  the  English  and  Spanish  forces  re- 
turned to  their  respective  homes,  and  the 
alliance  was  at  an  end. 


Franco  had  thus  gained  all  her  objects  in 
regular  order.  An  invading  expedition  of  her 
own  would  have  been  all  but  impossible  in 
face  of  the  opposition  of  England,  Spain, 
and  the  United  States.  The  object  was  to 
get  up  an  expedition  which  should  start  un- 
der apparently  fair  colors  and  with  unexcep- 
tionable co-operation,  and  which  should  then 
at  a  convenient  moment  shake  off  the  co- 
operation, and,  under  the  pretext  tha.t  the 
honor  of  France  forbade  a  retreat,  go  its 
way  alone.  No  impartial  man  who  studies 
the  history  of  the  expedition  can  entertain 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Emperor  Napo- 
Icon  designed  from  the  very  beginning  the 
dispute  between  the  Allies,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  England  and  Spain.  lie  knew 
perfectly  well  that  in  despatching  his  Mex- 
ican emissaries  to  Vera  Cruz  he  was  tak- 
ing '  a  step  which  England  at  least  could 
not  sanction.  He  did  not  wish  her  to  sanc- 
tion it.  He  got  rid  of  her  co-operation  just 
at  the  point  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  conven- 
ience  and  would  have  become  an  embarrass- 
ment. The  period  had  come  when  France 
must  either  retreat  or  openly  assume  the  pol- 
icy of  invasion  and  conquest.  The  dispute 
between  the  Allies,  deliberately  provoked 
and  rendered  necessary  by  France,  afforded  • 
decent  opportunity  for  the  French  interven- 
tion to  emerge  into  the  light,  and  assume  itB 
true  character. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  easily  told.  Its  de- 
tails would  scarcely  interest  English  readers. 
It  is  the  narrative  of  an  invasion  pursued  with 
remorseless  determination,  and  culminating, 
as  every  one  knew  that  it  must,  in  suc- 
cess. Immediately  after  the  break-up  of  the 
alliance  the  French  commenced  their  march 
upon  Mexico.  The  world  was  led  to  expect 
that  it  would  be  a  mere  military  promenade 
— that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Mexicans  were 
either  totally  indifierent  to,  or  absolutely  in 
favor  of,  the  intervention — and  that  the  few 
who  objected  to  it  had  neither  the  spirit  nor 
the  strength  to  resist.  But  even  the  Impe- 
rialists of  Paris  had  soon  to  acknowledge 
that  they  were  mistaken.  After  some  unim- 
portant skirmishes  and  successes,  tlie  news 
one  day  startled  Europe  that  the  French, 
undtr  General  Lorencez,  had  been  defeated 
before  Puebhi.  This  intelligence  astonished 
Europe,  as  it  really  astonished  the  Mexicani 
themselves.  But  it  was  undoubtedly  true. 
On  the  5th  of  May  the  Mexican  QsasnU 
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Zaragoza  drove  back  the  French  from  Puebla 
with  terrible  slaughter,  and  after  a  most  ob- 
stinate struggle.  This  was  the  more  unpleas- 
ant, as  the  proteg4  of  France,  the  notorious 
Padre  Miranda,  had  been  issuing  a  sort  of 
circular  or  proclamation,  announcing  that 
Puebla  was  to  be  taken  that  Tcry  day.  Pro- 
voking as  it  was,  it  had  to  be  borne  :  Lorcn- 
cez  did  not  take  Puebla,  and  was  only  too 
glad  to  be  able  to  keep  himself  and  his  forces 
from  being  taken  instead.  But  the  Mexicans 
could  not  derive  any  practical  benefit  from 
their  success.  General  I^orencez  held  his 
own  ;  not  Btrong  enough  to  attack,  too  strong 
to  be  attacked.  Then  the  French  Govern- 
ment saw  that  the  struggle  was  to  be  a  real- 
ity, not  a  military  exhibition  like  those  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  it  made  arrange- 
ments accordingly.  In  September,  General 
Forey  with  a  large  force  landed  at  Vera  Cruz. 
General,  now  Marshal,  Foroy  was  the  man 
for  the  situation.  He  was  one  of  the  experts 
of  the  December  coup  d'etat;  ho  knew  all 
the  arts  by  which  rcpublicaHnpopulations 
may  be  induced  to  accept  an  imperial  system. 
He  marched  on  Puebla,  and  he  took  the  city 
about  a  year  after  Ix)rcnccz's  failure.  No- 
body can  have  forgotten  the  events  which 
belonged  to  the  taking  of  Puebla.  The  des- 
perate courage  of  its  Mexican  defenders  went 
far  to  redeem  in  European  eyes  the  many 
faults  of  their  national  character.  They  de- 
fended their  city  inch  by  inch.  They  piled 
barricades  in  the  streets,  and  fought  behind 
them  until  the  ground  was  heaped  with 
their  dead.  They  converted  each  of  the 
square  blocks  of  liouses  which  compose  the 
city  into  a  separate  fortress,  and  defended 
it  until  it  fell  and  buried  them  in  its 
ruins.  The  French  were  utterly  unable 
to  take  Rjme  of  these  blocks,  and  therefore 
blew  them  up,  defenders  and  all.  Some 
of  them  were  blown  up  by  the  desperate  de- 
fenders themselves.  The  French  suffered 
frightfully,  but  fought,  of  course,  with  in- 
domitable courage.  Indeed,  C»eneral  Forey 
attacked  the  city  ns  one  who  knew  that  all  a 
French  soldier  could  prize  depended  upon  his 
success.  He  knew  that  he  must  succeed  ; 
that  he  could  never  face  his  imperial  master 
with  the  news  that  the  French  troope  had 
been  a<piin  deflated.  We  render  full  credit 
to  the  determined  bravery  of  the  French  as- 
saults. No  higher  praiw  can  be  given  than 
to  say  that  the  French  displayed  as  obstinate 


a  courage  in  the  attack  as  the  Mexicans  did 
in  the  defence.  At  last  Puebla  fell.  Gen- 
eral Forey  *8  despatches  are  singular  docu- 
ments. It  had  been  arranged  from  the  very 
beginning  that  France  must  accept  the  fiction 
of  a  Mexico  enslaved  by  a  few  desperadoes, 
and  panting  for  a  French  deliverer.  Gen- 
eral Forey  adhered  to  this  pleasing  little  fic- 
tion through  all  difficulties.  He  never  for 
one  moment  abandoned  it.  He  described 
Puebla  as  defended  not  by  Mexicans,  but  by 
the  scum  of  other  nations  and  armies,  who, 
having  no  interest  whatever  in  the  struggle, 
were  fighting  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
thing.  He  depicted  Puebla  as  a  city  devoted 
to  France,  but  unfortunately  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  gang  of  outcasts  from  America, 
Spain,  Italy,  England,  and  even  Franco  her- 
self. He  gravely  assured  his  master  that  the 
men  who  disputed  every  square  inch  of 
ground,  and  preferred  being  blown  into  air 
to  any  terms  of  surrender,  were  but  de- 
serters from  Spanish  regiments,  vagabond 
Garibaldians  lately  arrived,  old  followers  of 
General  Walker,  ruffians  from  the  Bowery 
and  the  Five  Points,  roving  Britishers,  and 
recreant  French  soldiers.  The  Emperor  Na- 
poleon must  have  smiled  grimly  over  this 
little  effusion  of  romance.  Of  course  no  one 
believed  it.  The  history  of  war  has  many 
curious  chapters  ;  but  such  a  defence  as  this 
of  Peubla,  such  desperate  resistance,  such 
delilxirate  and  wholesale  acceptance  of  death 
rather  than  surrender,  have  never  yet  been 
the  work  of  random  adventurers  and  volun- 
teere  thrown  together  without  any  common 
bond  into  a  struggle  in  which  they  had  no 
interest,  and  fighting  only  for  mere  amuse- 
ment. But  it  was  agreed  that  the  fiction 
must  be  circulated  and  accepted.  So  it  has 
been.  Even  the  arrival  of  gangs  of  ^fexican 
priwners  in  Paris,  undeniably  bom  and  bred 
Mexicans,  who  are  stared  at  on  the  boule- 
vards, and  can  speak  no  word  of  French,  or 
Italian,  or  English  to  any  of  the  curioas 
crowds,  is  not  supposed  to  discredit  General 
Forey 's  little  story.  The  French  Govern- 
ment having  found  it  convenient  to  decree 
that  the  defenders  of  Mexico  were  not  Mexi- 
cans, these  latter  immediately  cease  to  bo 
Mexicans  in  the  eyes  of  all  true  Imperialists. 
He  is  no  faithful  follower  of  the  empire  who 
gives  credit  to  eye,  ear,  or  judgment,  when 
these  are  contradicted  by  the  order  of  tht 
emperor. 
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But  the  capture  of  Puebla  broke  the  heart 
of  the  Mexican  resistance.  Marshal  Forey 
acted  with  great  promptness  and  energy,  and  ; 
not  resting  upon  his  victory,  left  Juarez  no 
time  to  prepare  for  further  defences.  Gen- 
eral Zaragoza  had  died  shortly  after  having 
enjoyed  the  delight  of  one  victory  over  the 
French ;  Mexico  was  in  no  position  to  stand 
a  siege ;  the  Church  party,  protected  by 
France,  was  appearing  in  its  robber-gangs 
everywhere  ;  and  the  Juarez  Government  had 
to  retire  from  the  capit^il.  IIow  long  a  sort 
of  resistance  may  yet  be  prolonged  we  cannot 
judge,  but  the  ultimate  subjugation  of  the 
country  may  be  regarded  as  certain.  Gen- 
eral Forey '8  march  upon  Mexico,  and  trium- 
phant entrance  into  the  city,  are  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  every  one.  We  have  all  read  in 
the  journal  immediately  published  by  the  con- 
queror himself  what  a  danger  he  and  h'lB  suite 
underwent  of  being  crushed  by  the  flowers 
which  the  Mexican  ladies  showered  on  them. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  considerable  Church  party 
in  Mexico,  and  there,  as  everywhere,  the 
women  for  the  most  part  stand  by  the  priests. 
The  conquerors  gave  a  grand  ball,  and  the 
ladies  who  went  there  acknowledged  them- 
selves willing  captives.  All  this  was  told  in 
much  finer  language  than  we  could  possibly 
attempt  by  Marshal  Forey 's  newly  founded 
journal.  Tlie  account  was  copied  into  the 
Paris  Monilcur,  which,  while  quoting  it  as 
from  a  Mexican  paper,  omitted  unaccountably 
to  mention  that  the  paper  was  one  founded  on 
the  spot  by  the  gallant  Forey,  for  the  pur-  j 
pose  of  registering  his  decrees  and  recording 
his  triumphs. 

Of  course  we  attach  to  the  official  narra- 
tives in  Marshal  Forey 's  journal  just  the  im- 
portance, and  give  them  just  the  confidence 
they  deserve.  But  we  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  the  triumphal  entry  into  Mexico  was  the 
occasion  of  a  large  concourse  of  people,  that 
hundreds  ran  out  of  mere  ignorant  curiosity 
to  see  the  sight,  and  that  hundreds  more  ap- 
plauded the  conqueror  with  sincere  and  heart- 
felt joy.  Wo  have  already  noticed  the  fact 
that  the  Church  party  in  Mexico,  although  a 
very  small  minority,  could  muster  a  consider- 
able number  of  individuals,  and  Mexico,  like 
most  other  places,  has  many  cliques  of  per- 
Bons  base  enough  to  welcome  a  sectarian  tri- 
umph at  the  expense  of  their  country's  inde- 
pendence. AVe  must  add  to  these  the  number 
who  were  only  too  happy  to  find  that  Mexico 


was  not  to  be  bombarded,  and  that  anybody 
was  coming  who  would  save  them  from  any 
more  of  war.     We  must  likewise  recollect 
that  the  conquering  hero  who  entered  Mexico 
was  the  master  of  twenty  legions ;  that  he 
had  proved  at  Puebla  his  inexorablo  deter- 
mination to  conquer  at  any  price ;  that  it  was 
well  known  by  what  sharp  process  he  had 
taught  loyalty  to  bis  own  countrymen  in 
Paris;  and  that  the  year  and  more  during 
which  Mexico  had  been  occupied  by  the  Allies 
had  abundantly  proved  the  futility  of  resist- 
ance.   AVe  cannot  be  surprised,  then,  that  the 
Mexican  capital,  from  which  its  defenders  had 
withdrawn,  submitted  to  its  conqueror  with- 
out daring  to  resist.    There  is  probably  no 
capital  in  Europe  which  would  not  have  sab- 
mitted  in  the  same  manner  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances.    We  must  not  condemn  Mexico 
because  it  yielded  to  General  Forey  without 
any  greater  resistance    than  New   Orle^ws 
ofifcred  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   But  lest  any  one  should  imagine  that 
the  non-resistance  of  the  capital  meant  will- 
ing submifliAn  to  French  rule,  we  think  it 
right  to  quote  from  one  who  know  to  the  om- 
trary,  and  whose  authority  is  not  likely  to  be 
questioned.    Although 'the  official  paper  to 
which  we  have  referred  painted  the  position 
of  the  French  as  that  of  honored  guests  in  the 
midst  of  a  delighted  and  welcoming  popula- 
tion, we  shall  see  that  General  Forey  did  not 
believe  any  of  tliis  nonsense  or  attempt  to 
palm  it  off  on  his  government.     That  sort  of 
thing  about  the  enthusiastic  population,  the 
rain  of  flowers,  the  weeping  and  embracing 
women,  was  for  the  French  public.    But  in 
a  report  to  the  French  War  Minister,  de- 
spatched very  soon  after  the  triumphal  entry 
into  Mexico,  General  Forey  thus  describe 
some  of  the  operations  which  he  found  nec- 
essary to  ensure  a  continuance  of  the  enthu- 
siastic welcome  his  historiographer  has  de- 
scribed : — 

<*  Before  thinking  of  sending  troops  to  a 
distance,  it  was  first  indispensable  to  purge 
the  environs  of  the  capital  of  the  banos 
wliich  keep  it  in  a  kind  of  blockade.  On  the 
other  hand,  Negrette,  seconded  by  Aurcllano, 
Carbajal,  etc.,  was  organizing  considerable 
forces  at  Tlascala  to  operate  in  the  State  of 
Puebla  and  cut  off  our  communications.  The 
occupation  of  that  place  thus  became  indis- 
pensable. 1  have  therefore  taken  measures 
to  meet  these  requirements. 

'*A  French  column,  under  the  orden  of 
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Colonel  de  la  Canor^o,  is  inarching  on  Tlas- 
cala  with  a  Mexican  detachment  commanded 
bj  General  Guttierez,  who  will  establish  him- 
eelf  at  Apan.  The  troops  of  General  Vicario 
occupy  Tlalpau  and  Tepepa.  Some  of  the 
troops  of  General  Marquez  guard  the  embank- 
ments of  Guanhtithin  and  Zumpango.  Col- 
onel Aymard,  of  the  62d,  is  in  position  at 
Pachuca.  General  Mejia,  who  has  great  in- 
fluence in  Queretaro,  is  going  to  that  town 
with  a  suDBcient  force.  Another  column  will 
soon  go  to  take  possession  of  Toluca.  Lastly, 
the  cavalry  is  stationed  in  the  environs  of 
^lexico,  where  it  can  best  find  forage  and  as- 
sure tranquillity. 

**  By  these  arrangements  I  assure  security 
in  a  rather  extensive  zone  round  Mexico,  and 
shall  maintain  my  communications  with  Pu- 
ebla  uninterrupted.  Nor  have  1,  at  the  same 
time,  neglected  the  occupation  of  the  coast.'' 

We  invite  particular  attention  to  General ' 
Forey's  display  of  unconscious  humor  when 
ho  announces  that  General  Mejia  (a  name  of 
mournful  omen  in  Mexico),  '*  who  has  great 
influence  in  Queretaro,"  is  going  to  that  town 
**  with  a  sufficient  force." 

The  remainder  of  General  Ford^'s  proceed- 
ings seem  to  belong  to  the  domain  of  the  bur- 
lesque, lie  becomes  a  genuine  conqueror  of 
the  Opera  Comique  style,  lie  formed  a  Pro- 
visional Government,  composed  of  General 
Almonte,  General  Salas  (known  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Jecker  loan),  and  Monsignore 
Labastida,  Archbishop  of  Mexico.  The  latter 
dignitary  was  about  that  time  basking  in  the 
hospitable  patronage  of  the  Empress  of  the 
French  at  St.  Cloud.  Then  a  Council  of 
Notables  was  convened  by  sound  of  drum  or 
other  suitable  process,  and  the  Council  of 
Notables  having  held  a  meeting,  at  the  open- 
ing of  which  General  Forey  and  his  staff  were 
present «  decreed,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  with 
a  wonderful  unanimity,  that  Mexico  should 
thenceforward  bo  an  empire  under  a  Roman 
Catholic  prince.  In  an  equally  prompt  and 
harmonious  manner  they  tendered  the  impe- 
rial crown  to  Maximilian  of  Austria ;  and  in 
the  event  of  that  prince  declining  the  offer, 
they  humbly  petitioned  that  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  would  be  good  enough  to  select  a 
sovereign  for  them,  and  send  him  out  by  re- 
turn of  post.  Then  there  was  a  ball,  at 
which  the  French  officers  waltzed  charm- 
ingly, and  made  themselves  quite  delightful 
to  the  Mexican  ladies.  So  Mexico  woke  up 
in  the  morning  a  republic,  and  fell  asleep  an 
empire. 


Wo  should  have  stated  that  in  the  mean 
time  General  Forey  had  granted  a  constitu- 
tion to  the  new  empire,  a  significant  clause 
of  which  declared  that  the  Roman  Catholio 
religion  was  to  be  maintained  and  protected. 
The  gallant  general  likewise  transferred  to 
Mexico  the  admirable  system  of  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  the  press  which  works  so  con- 
veniently in  France.  Therefore  we  shall  find 
no  insolent  comment  upon  French  rule  or 
criticism  of  French  proconsuls  appearing  in 
print  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  loyal  pop- 
ulation of  Mexico.  In  order  further  to  en- 
courage all  true  lovers  of  imperialism  in 
Mexico,  the  conqueror  issued  a  proclamation 
confiscating  the  property  of  every  one  who 
declined  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new 
system.  A  spirited  measure,  but  which  per- 
haps went  a  little  too  far,  and  was  rather 
liable  to  misconstruction.  The  press  of  Eu- 
rope raised  a  general  cry  of  indignation  ;  and 
even  the  Paris  papers  commented  on  the  in- 
convenience of  addressing  imperial  remon- 
strances to  Russia  touching  General  Moura- 
vieff^s  confiscations  in  Lithuania,  while  Forey 
waa  carrying  the  same  system  a  step  or  two 
further  in  Mexico.  For  there  was  this  un- 
pleasant difference  between  the  position  and 
acts  of  the  two  warriors.  The  insurgents  of 
Lithuania  were  undoubtedly  rebels  against 
Mouravicff^s  master  ;  but  how  could  the  recu- 
sants of  Mexico  be  rel)els  against  Forey 's  mas- 
ter, seeing  that  the  French  Government  was 
never  acknowledged  in  Mexico,  and  had,  in- 
deed, been  telling  all  the  world  for  the  previ- 
ous year  and  a  half  that  it  could  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  presume  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Mexican  Republic? 
So  the  ministerial  papers  of  Prris  first  in- 
sisted that  the  whole  story  was  a  calumny, 
and  that  Forey  had  never  issued  any  confisca- 
tion decrees  at  all,  and  then  stated  that  the 
decrees  were  only  tempoiary,  and  that  the 
emperor  had  cancelled  them.  In  fact,  the 
emperor  did  cancel  them.  They  would  never 
do  for  publication  in  Europe.  Whatever  a 
conqueror  in  General  Forey 's  position  may 
do,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  write  and  publish 
decrees.  They  are  sure  to  get  into  the  papers 
now- a -days,  and  then  the  government  has  to 
take  some  step  for  the  sake  of  its  own  decent 
reputation.  So  the  French  recording  angel 
dropped  a  tear,  and  blotted  out  General  Fo- 
rey's  confiscation  orders. 

The  remainder  of  the  history  of  the  Mezi- 
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can  conquf^st  has  to  be  written  hereafter. 
Whetlier  the  Archduke  Maximilian  will  ac- 
cept the  throne,  what  consideration  France 
will  receive  for  it,  and  how  long  France  is  to 
occupy  the  country,  we  shall  very  soon  learn, 
if  it  be  not  indeed  all  made  known  before 
these  pages  are  transferred  to  print.  One 
fact  is  obvious,  that  whatever  be  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  who  is  i>ermittcd  to  sit  on  the 
Mexican  throne,  the  country  of  which  he  is 
styled  the  sovereign  will  be  a  French  military 
province.  Even  ^larshal  Forey  does  not  pre- 
tend that  the  Mexican  Empire  would  outlive 
by  one  day  the  recall  of  the  French  troops. 
But  whatever  be  the  fate  of  that  oddly 
founded  empire,  the  moral  of  the  proceedings 
by  which  it  was  called  into  existence  remains 
the  same.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  for  us 
to  point  tl)at  moral.  We  have  given  faith- 
fully, and  from  the  best  sources,  the  history 
of  the  Mexican  conquest ;  compressed  indeed, 
but  accurate,  and  chapter  by  chapter.  "We 
have  shown  that  it  was  from  the  beginning  a 
planned  and  deliberate  conquest,  developed 
and  realized  by  the  aid  of  the  most  unscru- 
pulous deceit,  the  most  unblushing  treachery. 
To  that  considerable  number  of  persons  in 
this  country  who  tacitly  hold  the  opinion 
that  any  powerful  sovereign  is  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  invading,  devastating,  and  subjugat- 
ing a  foreign  country  because  he  thinks  it  is 
badly  governed  and  !)elieves  he  could  govern 
it  better,  we  have  only  to  say  that  even  that 
plea — the  plea  of  Alexander  and  Coesar  and 
Napoleon  I. — docs  not  avail  Napoleon  III., 
for  the  latter  expressly  disclaimed,  from  the 
opening  to  tlie  eclaircissrmrnf  of  his  project, 
any  intention  to  interfere  in  Mexican  affairs. 
At  every  step  of  the  progress  he  made  a  new 
protest  of  non-intervention,  and  pledged  him- 
self so  solemnly  that  he  "was  actually  believed. 
In  fact,  he  repeated  in  Mexico  with  equal 
success  the  policy  of  the  Paris  coup  d^etat. 
By  vowing  up  to  the  last  moment  that  he 
meant  to  adhere  to  a  certain  pledge,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  last  moment  in  deceiving  those 
who  might  have  marred  his  plans  had  they 
known  that  tlie  pledge  was  already  and  de- 
lilx?ratcly  broken. 

We  have  previously  intimated  a  belief  that 
this  eoncjuest  of  Mexico,  odious  as  it  is  in 
principle  and  in  means,  has  yet  its  prospect 
of  advantage  to  the  conquered  country  and  to 
the  worM.  In  the  fn*8t  place,  it  may  give  a 
breathing  time  to  a  disorganized  country,  and 


secure  an  interval  of  enforced  tranquillity 
during  which  resources  may  be  dovclopctl 
and  political  character  strengthened.  Xo 
doubt  the  French  police  rdgime,  whatever 
sovereign  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it,  will 
secure  something  like  order  in  the  country, 
will  make  the  rights  of  property  more  re- 
spited and  the  principle  of  life  more  sacred. 
All  this  is  something  to  be  taken  into  account 
on  the  side  of  compensation.  We  are  not  in- 
deed inclined  to  admire  what  it  is  the  fashion 
to  call  "strong  government,''  or  to  believe 
that  a  people  can  be  drilled  and  dragooned 
into  a  capacity  for  self-rule.  But  Mexioc- 
unhappily  wants  rest — rest  at  any  price :  as  a 
fevered  man  needs  repose  although  it  bo  pro- 
cured by  the  agency  of  the  opiate,  or  as  one 
in  a  delirious  moment  may  require  the  coer- 
cion of  the  strait- waistcoat.  The  invasion, 
too,  may  teach  Mexico  a  sharp  and  stem  les- 
son, and  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  other 
nations.  The  blind  disunion  and  discord,  the 
absence  of  that  patriotic  feeling  which  in- 
spires forbearance,  have  been  the  main  cause 
of  the  fall  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  It  may 
bo  added,  too,  that  the  lesson  will  perhaps  do 
good  to  another  Republic  as  well.  The 
United  States  will  no  doubt  feel  the  intrusion 
of  France  to  be  an  insult  and  a  menace.  But 
their  disunion  has  helped  to  bring  it  about, 
and  their  conduct  has  tended  to  deprive  them 
of  the  world's  sympathy.  The  occupation  of 
Mexico  is  the  extinction  of  the  Monroe  doe- 
trine.  That  doctrine,  it  must  bo  owned,  is 
both  absurd  and  arrogant  in  theory  and  in 
practice.  A  state  going  to  war  to  support 
such  a  principle  would  be  guilty  of  a  political 
crime  and  blunder  still  greater  than  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico  itself  involves.  We  have 
heard  it  well  observed  that  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  go  to  war  in  sustainment  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine  would  in  essential  prin- 
ciple be  to  pursue  the  same  course  as  that 
which  the  European  States  followed  so  blindly 
and  disastrously  when  they  invaded  Franco  to 
destroy  her  revolutionary  Republic.  In  either 
case  the  object  is  the  same — not  to  repel  an 
attack,  not  even  to  avert  a  certain  danger, 
but  to  oppose  a  danger  which  is  ideal,  prob- 
lematical, merely  constructive.  The  sooner 
America  entirely  abandons  the  fantastic  Mon- 
roe doctrine  the  better.  Any  real  and  immi- 
nent danger  the  Federal  Republic  can  always 
repel,  but  it  only  provokes  and  originates 
peril  to  itself  by  arrogantly  attempting  to  lay 
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down  great  political  laws  for  the  future 
which  are  to  apply  not  to  its  own  conduct  but 
to  that  of  its  neighbors.  Let  it  he  remembered, 
too,  that  America's  own  hands  are  not  clean 
of  Mexican  plunder  and  blood.  The  conduct 
of  the  United  States  towards  its  neighbor  was 
quite  as  lawless  as  that  of  France,  if  perhaps 
somewhat  lees  treacherous.  Should  we  be  re- 
minded tliat  the  wrongs  done  by  America  to 
Mexico  were  entirely  the  offspring  of  South- 
ern policy,  we  cannot  help  remembering  how 
one  of  the  noblest  and  wisest  of  Americans, 
Dr.  Channing,  inveighed  against  the  apathy 
and  coiijposuro  with  which  the  Free  States 
regarded  those  iniquitous  acts.  If,  therefore, 
the  Federal  Government  of  America  should 
now  feel  that  its  dignity  is  wounded,  that  its 
strength  is  menaced  by  the  conduct  of  France 
in  Mexico,  it  should  remember  that  the  re- 
buke is  nut  wholly  unmerited,  and  should  ac- 
cept it  as  a  lesson  and  a  warning  for  the 
future.  It  is  the  destiny  of  lurroganco  and 
aggression  in  politics  to  begefcjHKianee  and 
aggression,  and  the  world  iQflB|!^  is  little 
disposed  to  sympathize  with  the  foSbrings  of 
the  engineer  hoist  by  his  own  petard. 

But  while  we  thus  acknowledge  that  the 
Bul)jugation  of  Alexico  cannot  be  wholly  un- 
pHKluctive  of  good,  and  has  not  been  wholly 
undeserved,  we  need  hardly  repeat  that  the 
conduct  of  the  French  Government  is  in  no 
wise  extenuated  by  these  considerations.  We 
cannot  enter  into  the  exultation  with  which 
the  »*  moneyed  classes,"  as  they  are  called,  in 


London,  and  their  organs,  have  received  the 
news  of  the  French  success ;  an  exultation 
which  frankly  disavows  all  regard  for  the 
political  and  moral  aspects  of  the  case,  and 
openly  professes  to  consider  only  its  own  pe- 
cuniary interests.  There  is  something  amus- 
ing in  the  naive  declaration  of  the  Times, 
which  has  boldly  championed  the  Mexican 
conquest  all  through,  that  '*  the  consideration 
that  France  has  used  objectionable  native  in- 
struments—one of  them  an  avowed  felon  of 
the  meanest  kind,  and  another  so  notorious 
for  savage  cruelty  that  his  mere  name  had 
become  a  terror — although  it  may  increase 
the  satisfaction  that  England  has  not  taken 
any  share  in  the  afiuir,  can  in  no  way  modify 
the  question  as  regards  the  IMcxicans  them- 
selves." Certainly  this  consideration  does  in 
some  way  **  modify  the  question  "  as  regards 
the  French  Government,  and  adds  one  other 
stain  to  the  many  which  rest  upon  its  honor, 
its  good  faith,  its  humanity,  its  decency,  in 
connection  with  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  the  Mexican  invasion  would  be  the  great- 
est event  of  his  reign.  Perhaps  it  may  prove 
so.  In  one  sense  the  invasion  of  Russia  may 
be  pronounced  the  greatest  event  in  the  reign 
of  the  elder  Napoleon.  Certainly,  if  unprin- 
cipled aggression,  carried  out  by  the  aid  of 
almost  unparalleled  treachery  could  bode  ul- 
timate evil  to  the  policy  which  planned  it, 
we  might  expect  to  find  Mexico  prove  the 
Moscow  of  the  Second  Empire. 


The  di;;;;Ing8  at  Sarre  in  the  Isle  of  Thonet  are 
dully  l>rin;;in|(  to  light  valuable  relics  of  our 
An;:l()-S»xon  forefathers,  the  8pc»t  having  been  a 
•LanUfoti^^ht  battle-field.  The  Kent  Archroolog- 
ical  SiKrii'ty  arc  the  proniotcnt  of  those  diggings, 
which  li.i\e  been  vi^iited  by  the  Manjuis  Camden, 
tlie  i)iv>ideut,  and  Mr.  Hooch  Smith,  one  of  the 
most  active  asmciatcii  of  the  Society.  Besides 
the  nuinoruua  human  remains  that  have  been 
tume<l  up,  many  sworlM,  diigi^ers,  centres  of 
shields,  iiutila;  and  other  dre^ty-ruttenings,  gold 
coins,  cry>t.il."*,  earthen  vessels,  etc.,  have  re- 
warile»I  the  pei-sevenincc  of  the  dip^r5.  It  will 
be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  our  realcrsthat 
the  late  Mr.  Faucett's  most  valuable  collection 
of  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities,  found  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  was  lost  to  our  National  ColkotioD,  to 


the  trustees  of  which  it  was  first  offered  by  Mr. 
Roach  Smith,  owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  its  value  in  the  market,  Mr.  Mayer  of  Liver- 
pool poi<scsscs  that  collection  now.  Let  us  hope 
that,  should  these  Sarre  antiquities  be  offered  to 
the  Museum,  they  may  be  secured  for  the  nation. 


Mr.  Meissner  of  Hamburg  has  ju.st  ready  the 
third  volume  of  **  Isis,  der  Mensch  und  die  Welt** 
Volumes  1.  and  IL  treat  of  creeds  and  religions. 
This  third  vohmie  is  devoted  to  the  relative  du- 
ties :  of  Jiusband  and  wife,  of  man  as  a  member 
of  society  or  subject  of  a  state,  of  friendship,  etc., 
and  of  other  duties  in  oounection  with  the  vari- 
ous relations  of  life. 


TONY    BUTLER. 


From  Blackwood's  Magasine. 


PART   I. 


CHAPTER   I. 
THE  COTTAGE  BESIDE   "THE  CAUSEWAY." 

In  a  little  cleft,  not  deep  enough  to  bo  a 
gorge,  between  two  grassy  hills,  traversed  by 
a  clear  stream,  too  small  to  be  called  a  river, 
too  wide  to  be  a  rivulet,  stood,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, still  stinds,  a  little  cottage,  whoso  one 
bav-window  elevates  it  above  the  condition  of 
a  laboring  man's  and  shows,  in  its  spacious, 
large-paned  proportions,  pretensions  to  taste 
as  well  as  station .  From  that  window  a  coast- 
line can  be  seen  to  which  nothing  in  the  king- 
dom can  find  the  equal.  It  takes  in  the  bold 
curve  of  shore  from  the  "  White  Rocks"  to 
the  Giant's  Causeway  —  a  sweep  of  coast 
broken  by  jutting  headland  and  promontory, 
with  sandy  bays  nestling  between  gigantic 
walls  of  pillared  rock,  and  showing  beneath 
the  green  water  the  tesselated  pavement  of 
those  broken  shafts  which  our  superstition 
calls  Titanic.  The  desolate  rock  and  ruin  of 
Dunluce,  the  fairy  bridge  of  Carrigarede,  are 
visible ;  and  on  a  commonly  clear  day  Staffa 
can  be  seen,  its  outline  only  carrying  out  the 
strange  formation  of  the  coluiumir  rocks  close 
at  hand. 

This  cottage,  humble  enough  in  itself,  is 
not  relieved  in  its  aspect  by  the  culture  around 
it.  A  small  vegetable  garden,  rudely  fenced 
with  a  dry-stone  wall,  is  the  only  piece  of 
vegetation,  for  the  cutting  winds  of  the  North 
Sea  are  unfriendly  to  trees,  and  the  light, 
sandy  soil  of  tlie  hills  only  favors  the  fern 
and  the  foxglove.  Of  these,  indeed,  the 
growth  is  luxurious,  and  the  path  which 
leads  down  from  the  high-road  to  the  cottage 
is  cut  through  what  might  be  called  a  grove 
of  these  leafy  greeneries.  This  same  path 
was  not  much  traversed,  and  more  than  once 
within  the  year  was  the  billhook  required  to 
keep  it  open,  so  little  intercourse  was  main- 
tained between  the  cottage  and  the  world, 
whose  frontier  lay  about  a  mile  off.  A  widow 
and  her  son,  with  one  servant,  were  the  occu- 
pants. It  had  been  a  fishing-lodge  of  her 
husband's  in  more  prosperous  days.  His 
memory  and  the  cheapness  of  life  in  the 
neighborhood  had  decided  her  in  choosing  it, 
lonely  and  secluded  as  it  was  ;  and  here  she 
had  passed  fourteen  years,  her  whole  care  be- 
ing the  education  of  her  boy,  a  task  to  which 
she  addressed  herself  with  all  the  zeal  and 


devotion  of  her  nature.  There  was,  it  is 
true,  a  village  school  at  Ballintray,  about 
three  miles  off,  to  which  he  went  in  summer ; 
but  when  the  dark,  short  days  of  winter  set 
in  with  swooping  storms  of  rain  and  wind, 
she  held  him,  so  far  as  she  could,  close  pris- 
oner, and  pored  with  him  over  tasks  t<>  the 
full  as  difficult  to  herself  as  to  him.  So  far 
as  a  fine,  open-hearted,  generous  disposition, 
truthful  and  straightforward,  could  make  him, 
he  repaid  all  the  love  and  affection  she  could 
bear  him.  He  was  well-grown,  good-looking, 
and  brave.  There  was  scarcely  an.  exercise 
of  which  he  was  not  master;  and  whether 
in  the  saddle  over  a  stiff  country,  or  on  the 
thwart  of  a  boat  in  a  stormy  sea,  Tony  But- 
ler could  hold  his  own  against  all  competi- 
tors. The  leap  of  twenty  feet  four  inches  bo 
had  made  on  the  level  sward  was  one  of  the 
show  objects  of  the  village,  and  the  place 
where  he  horpitched  a  fourteen-pound  sledge 
to  the  top  of  a  cliff  was  marked  by  a  stone 
with  a  rude  attempt  at  an  inscription.  For- 
tunate was  he  if  these  were  enough  for  glory, 
for  his  gifts  scarcely  rose  to  higher  things, 
lie  was  not  clever,  nor  was  he  very  teacha- 
ble ;  his  apprehension  was  not  quick,  and  his 
memory  was  bad.  The  same  scatterbrained 
forge  tfulness  that  he  had  in  little  things  at- 
tended him  in  more  serious  ones.  Whcnerer 
his  intellect  was  called  on  for  a  great  cffi>rt 
he  was  sure  to  be  vanquished^  and  be  would 
sit  for  hours  before  an  open  book  as  hopeless 
of  mastering  it  as  though  the  volume  were 
dose-clasped  and  locked  before  him.  Dull 
men  are  not  generally  alive  to  their  own  dul- 
nc88,  but  Tony  was ;  he  saw  and  felt  it  very 
bitterly.  He  thought,  it  is  true,  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  way  to  his  intellect,  if  it  could 
only  be  discovered,  but  he  owned  to  himself 
ho  liad  not  found  it ;  and,  with  some  linger- 
ing hope  of  it,  he  would  carry  his  books  to 
his  room  and  sit  down  to  them  with  a  reso- 
lute heart,  and  ponder  and  puzzle  and  won- 
der, till  ho  either  fell  asleep  over  the  pages, 
or  felt  the  scalding  tears  blinding  him  with 
the  conscious  thought  that  he  was  not  equal 
to  the  task  before  him. 

Strange  enough,  his  mother,  cheated  by 
that  love  which  filled  every  avenue  of  her 
heart,  marked  little  of  this.  She  thought 
that  Tony  had  no  great  taste  for  music,  uor 
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patience  enough  for  drawing.  She  fancied 
he  deemed  history  dry,  and  rather  underval- 
ued geography.  If  he  hated  French,  it  was 
because  lie  was  such  an  intense  Anglican ; 
and  as*  to  6gures,  his  poor  dear  father  had  no 
great  skill  in  them,  and  indeed,  his  ruined 
fortune  came  of  tampering  with  them .  Though 
thus,  item  by  item,  she  would  have  been  re- 
duced to  own  that  To.iy  was  not  much  of  a 
scholar,  she  would  unhesitatingly  have  de- 
clared that  he  was  a  remarkably  gifted,  boy, 
and  equal  to  any  condition  he  could  be  called 
to  fultjl.  There  was  this  much  of  excuse  for 
her  credulity — he  was  a  universal  favorite. 
There  was  not  a  person  of  any  class  who  had 
other  than  a  good  word  for  him  ;  and  this,  be 
it  remarked,  in  a  country  where  people  fall 
into  few  raptures,  and  are  rarely  enthusiasts. 
The  north  of  Ireland  is  indeed  as  cold  a  soil 
for  the  affections  as  it  is  ungenial  in  its  vege- 
tation. Luvc  finds  it  just  as  hard  to  thrive 
as  the  young  larch  trees,  nipped  as  they  are 
by  cutting  winds  and  sleety  storms ;  and  to 
have  won  (iivor  where  it  is  weighed  out  so 
scrupulously,  implied  no  petty  desert.  There 
is,  however,  a  rigid  sense  of  justice  which 
never  denies  to  accord  its  due  to  each.  Tony 
had  gained  his  reputation  by  an  honest  ver- 
dict, the  award  of  a  jury  who  bad  seen  him 
from  his  childhood  and  knew  him  well. 

The  great  house  of  the  county  was  Sir 
Arthur  Lylc's,  and  there  Tony  Butler  almost 
miglit  be  siiid  to  live.  His  word  was  law  in 
the  Btablcs,  the  kennel,  the  plantations,  and 
the  boat-quay.  All  liked  him.  Sir  Arthur, 
a  stern,  but  hearty  old  Anglo-Indian ;  my 
lady — a  fine  specimen  of  town  pretension  and 
exclupivcness,  cultivated  to  its  last  perfection 
by  Oriental  indulgence — she  liked  him.  Isa- 
bella— a  I)eaiity  and  a  fortune,  about  to  shine 
at  the  next  drawing-room — liked  him ;  and  the 
widowed  daughter  of  the  house,  Mrs.  Trafford, 
— whom  many  deemed  handsomer  than  her 
sister,  and  whoso  tact  and  worldly  skill  made 
even  beauty  but  one  of  lier  attractions — she 
said  he  was  **  a  fine  creature,"  and  **  it  was  a 
thousand  pities  ho  had  not  a  good  estate  and 
a  title."  Sir  Arthur's  sons,  three  in  number, 
were  all  in  India  ;  the  two  elder  in  high  civil 
appointments,  the  younger  serving  in  a  reg- 
iment of  hussars.  Their  sisters,  however, 
constantly  assured  Tony  that  George,  Uonry, 
and  Mark,  would  l)e  so  fond  of  him,  especially 
Mark,  who  was  tbo  soldier ,  and  who  would 
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be  charmed  to  meet  with  one  bo  fond  of  all 
his  own  pursuits. 

It  was  with  sincere  pride  Mrs.  Butler  saw 
her  son  in  such  favor  at  the  great  house — that 
princely  place  to  which  the  company  came 
from  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  mix 
with  which  the  neighboring  gentry  were  only 
admitted  sparingly  and  at  rare  intervals  ;  for 
Sir  Arthur's  wealth  was  to  society  a  sort  of 
crushing  power,  a  kind  of  social  Nasmyth 
hammer,  that  smashed  and  ground  down 
whatever  came  beneath  it.  No  small  distinc- 
tion was  it,  therefore,  for  the  widow's  son  to 
be  there  ;  not  merely  admitted  and  on  suffer- 
ance, but  encouraged,  liked,  and  made  much 
of.  Sir  Arthur  had  known  Tonv's  father  in 
India,  long,  long  years  ago ;  indeed  it  was 
when  Sir  Arthur  was  a  very  small  civil  ser- 
vant, and  Captain  Butler  was  a  gorgeous  aide- 
de-camp  on  the  governor-general's  staff ;  and 
strange  it  was,  the  respect  with  which  the 
brilliant  soldier  then  inspired  him  had  sur- 
vived through  all  the  changes  and  advance- 
ments of  a  successful  life,  and  the  likeness  the 
youth  bore  to  his  father  assisted  to  strengthen 
this  sentiment.  He  would  have  noticed  the 
widow,  too,  if  she  had  been  disposed  to  ac- 
cept his  attentions ;  but  she  refused  all  invi- 
tations to  leave  her  home,  and  save  at  the 
little  meeting-house  on  a  Sunday,  where  her 
friend  Dr.  Stewart  held  forth ,  was  never  seen 
l3eyond  the  paling  of  her  garden. 

What  career  Tony  was  to  follow,  what  he 
was  to  do,  was  an  oft-debated  question  be- 
tween her  and  Dr.  Stewart,  her  worthy  ad- 
viser in  spirituals ;  and  though  it  was  the 
ever-recurring  subject  as  they  eat  of  an  even- 
ing in  the  porch,  the  solution  seemed  just  as 
remote  as  ever — Mrs.  Butler  averring  that 
there  was  nothing  that  with  a  little  practice 
he  couldn't  do,  and  the  minister  sighingly 
protesting  that  the  world  was  very  full  just 
now,  and  there  waa  just  barely  enough  for 
those  who  were  in  it. 

**  What  does  ho  incline  to  himself,  mad- 
am?" asked  the  worthy  man,  as  he  saw 
that  his  speech  had  rather  a  discouraging 
effect. 

*•  Ile'd  like  to  follow  his  father's  career, 
and  be  a  soldier." 

**  Oh, dear!"  sighed  out  the  minister ;  "a 
man  must  be  rich  enough  to  do  without  a 
livelihood  that  takes  to  that  one.  What 
would  you  say  to  the  sea?  " 
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**  He's  too  old  for  the  navy.  Tony  will  be 
twenty  in  August." 

The  minister  would  like  to  have  hinted  that 
other  ships  went  down  into  the  **  great 
waters"  as  well  as  those  that  carried  her 
majesty's  bunting,  but  ho  was  faint-hearted 
and  silent. 

**  I  take  it,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,"  that 
he  has  no  great  mind  for  the  learned  profes- 
sions, as  they  ca'  them?  " 

**  No  inclination  whatever,  and  I  cannot 
say  I'm  sorry  for  it.  My  poor  boy  would  be 
lost  in  that  great  ocean  of  worldliness  and 
self-seeking.  1  don't  mean  if  he  were  to  go 
into  the  Church,"  said  she,  blushing  crimson 
at  the  awkwardness  of  her  speech  ;  "  but  you 
know  he  has  no  vocation  for  holy  orders,  and 
such  a  choice  would  be  therefore  impossible." 

**I'm  thinkin'  it  would  not  be  his  line 
neither,"  said  the  old  man,  dryly.  **  What 
o'  the  mercantile  purauits?  You  shake  your 
head.     Well,  there's  farming  ?  " 

*'  Farming,  my  dear  Dr.  Stewart — farming 
means  at  least  some  thousand  pounds  capital, 
backed  by  considerable  experience,  and,  I  fear 
me,  my  poor  Tony  is  about  as  wanting  in  one 
as  in  the  other." 

*'  Well,  ma'am,  if  the  lad  can  neither  be  a 
soldier,  nor  a  sailor,  nor  a  merchant,  nor  a 
farmer,  nor  will  be  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  a 
preacher  o'  the  Word,  I'm  sore  pushed  to  say 
what  there's  open  to  him,  except  some  light 
business  in  the  way  of  a  shop,  or  an  agency 
like,  which  maybe  you'd  think  beneath  you." 

**  I'm  certain  my  son  would,  sir,  and  no 
great  shame  either  that  Colonel  Walter  But- 
ler's son  should  think  so— a  C.B.  and  a 
Guelph  of  Ilanover,  though  he  never  wore  the 
decoration.  It  is  not  so  easy  for  us  to  forget 
tliese  things  as  it  is  for  our  friends." 

This  was  rather  cruel,  particularly  to  one 
who  had  been  doing  his  best  to  pilot  himself 
through  the  crooked  channels  of  dif&eulties, 
and  was  just  beginning  to  hope  he  was  in  deep 
water. 

''  Wouldn't  the  colonel's  friends  be  likely 
to  give  him  a  helping  hand?  '*  said  the  min- 
ister, timidly,  and  like  one  not  quite  sure  of 
lii.s  ground. 

'•  !  have  not  asked  them,  nor  is  it  likely 
that  I  will,"  said  she,  sternly;  then  seeing 
in  the  old  man's  face  the  dismay  and  discour- 
agement her  speech  had  produced,  she  added, 
**  lily  husband's  only  brother,  Sir  Omorod 
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Butler,  was  not  on  speaking  terms  with  him 
for  years — indeed,  from  the  time  of  our  mar- 
riage. Eleanor  Mackay,  the  Presbyterian 
minister's  daughter,  was  thought  a  mesaUi' 
ance ;  and  maybe  it  was — I  wont  deny  it, 
doctor.  It  was  deemed  a  great  rise  in  the 
world  to  me,  though  I  never  felt  it  exactly  in 
that  way  myself.  It  was  my  pride  to  think 
my  husband  a  far  greater  man  than  any  of  his 
family,  and  it  was  /ii5 to  say  I  had  helped  him 
to  become  so." 

**■  I've  heard  o'  that  too,"  was  thecautioas 
rejoinder  of  the  old  minister. 

The  memories  thus  suddenly  brought  ap 
were  too  much  for  the  poor  widow's  compos- 
ure, and  she  had  to  turn  away  and  wipe  the 
tears  from  her  eyes.  **  Yes,  sir,"  said  she  at 
last,  *'  my  noble-hearted  husband  was  made 
to  feel  through  his  whole  life  the  scorn  of 
those  who  would  not  know  his  wife,  and  it  is 
not  from  such  as  these  my  poor  boy  is  to  crave 
assistance.  As  for  Tony  himself,"  said  she, 
with  more  energy  of  voice  and  manner,  <*  be*d 
never  forgife  me  if  I  took  such  a  stop." 

The  good  minister  would  fain  have  rebuked 
the  indulgence  of  sentiments  like  these,  which 
had  little  of  forgiveness  in  their  nature.  He 
felt  sorely  tempted  to  make  the  occasion  prof- 
itable by  a  word  in  season  ;  but  his  sagacity 
tempered  his  zeal,  and  he  simply  said,  *'  Let 
byganes  be  byganes,  Mrs.  Butler,  or  at  all 
events,  lot  them  not  come  back  like  troubled 
spirits  to  disturb  the  future." 

**  I  will  do  my  best,  doctor,"  said  she, 
calmly,  <*  and,  to  do  so,  I  will  talk  of  some- 
thing else.  Can  you  tell  mo  if  there  is  a  Mr. 
Elphinstone  in  the  ^linistry  now  ;  in  the  Cab- 
inet, I  mean,"  said  she,  correcting  herself,  for 
she  remembered  what  the  word  signifies  to 
Presbyterian  ears. 

*'  There's  a  Sir  Ilarry  Elphinstone,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  ma'am." 

**  That  must  be  the  same,  then;  my  hus- 
band always  called  him  Ilarry ;  they  were 
like  brothers  at  the  Capo  long,  long  ago. 
Couldn't  he  do  something  for  Tony,  think 
you  ?  " 

*'  The  very  man  who  could  ;  and  maybe, 
too,  in  the  very  sort  of  career  would  suit  the 
lad  best  of  all .  lie's  strong  of  limb  and  stoot 
of  heart,  and  has  bravo  health — he's  just  the 
man  to  meet  the  life  and  enjoy  the  very  aooi- 
dcnts  of  a  new  world." 

<^  If  ho  could  leave  me — that  is  if  I  oould 
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bear  to  part  with  ?um,  doctor,"  said  she, 
with  a  thick  utterance. 

<*  These  are  not  days,  my  dear  madam, 
when  a  mother  can  tie  a  son  to  her  apron. 
The  young  birds  will  leave  the  nest,  make  it 
ever  so  warm  and  snug  for  them  ;  and  it  was 
a  wise  Providence  that  so  decreed  it." 

»*  Would  there  be  any  impropriety  in  my 
writing  to  Mr. — Sir  Harry  Elphinstone?'* 
asked  she. 

»*  I  can  800  none  whatever.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  he'll  thank  you  heartily  for  the 
chance  of  serving  his  old  friend's  son.  Such 
a  great  man  gives  away  every  day  more  places 
than  would  provide  for  three  generations  of 
either  of  us  ;  and  it  must  be  a  rare  pleasure 
when  he  can  serve  the  queen  and  gladden  his 
own  heart  together." 

**  You'd  maybe  help  me  with  the  letter, 
doctor,"  asked  she,  half  diflBdently. 

**  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  Mrs.  Butler :  my 
poor  aid  is  quite  at  your  service  :  but  hadn't 
we  best,  first  of  all,  speir  a  bit,  and  see  what 
the  lad  thinks  of  it  ?  Let  us  find  out  that  it's 
the  life  he'd  take  to  willingly.  It's  no  by 
way  of  reproach  to  him  I  say  it ;  but  we  all 
know  that  when  a  young  fellow  gets  accus- 
tomed to  ride  a  blood  horse  with  a  groom  af- 
ter him,  and  cat  his  soup  with  a  damask  nap- 
kin over  his  knees,  it's  a  sore  change  to  mount 
a  mustang  and  digest  raw  buffalo." 

**  If  you  mean  by  that.  Dr.  Stewart,  that 
Tony  lias  been  spoiled  by  a  life  of  luxury  and 
indolence,  you  do  him  great  wrong.  The 
poor  dear  lx)y  is  half  heart-broken  at  times  at 
his  purposeless,  unprofitable  existence.  There 
are  days  he  is  so  overcome  that  he  can  scarcely 
lift  up  his  head  for  it.  This  very  morning 
was  one  of  them  ;  and  it  was  only  when  Sir 
Arthur  sent  over  a  third  time  to  say,  *  You 
must  come  ;  Til  take  no  excuse  ' — that  I  could 
persuade  him  to  set  off.  They  are  expecting 
young  Captain  Lyle  to-day,  and  making  ail 
sorts  of  festive  preparations  to  receive  him. 
Tony  has  charge  of  the  fireworks ;  and  as  Sir 
Arthur  says,  *  If  you  leave  your  chemicals  to 
other  hands,  the  chances  are  we  shall  all  be 
blown  up  together.*  " 

**  I  remember  the  captain  when  he  was 
just  so  high,"  said  the  doctor,  holding  his 
bond  about  three  feet  from  the  ground  ;  **  he 
nscd  to  come  to  me  every  Saturday  for  a  lesson 
in  Scripture — smart  enough  he  was,  but  a 
proud  8i)rt  of  boy  that  kept  his  class-feUows 
at  a  distance,  and  when  the  lesson  was  over 
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would  not  speak  to  one  of  them.  He  was  the 
baronet's  son,  and  they  were  the  sons  of  his 
father's  tradespeople.  I  remember  I  made  a 
complaint  about  him  once,  I  forget  for  what, 
but  he  never  came  to  my  house  after." 

Mrs.  Butler  seemed  not  to  follow  the  doc- 
tor's speech  ;  indeed,  her  whole  heart  was  so  set 
on  one  object  and  one  theme  that  it  was  only 
by  an  effort  she  could  address  herself  to  any 
other.  The  humblest  piece  in  which  Tony 
played  was  a  drama  full  of  interest.  With- 
out him  the  stage  had  no  attraction,  and  she 
cared  not  who  were  the  performers.  The 
doctor,  therefore,  was  some  time  before  he 
perceived  that  his  edifying  reflections  on  the 
sins  of  pride  and  self-conceit  were  unheeded. 
Long  experience  had  taught  him  tolerance  in 
such  matters  ;  he  had  known  even  elders  to 
nod  ;  and  so  he  took  his  hat  and  said  farewell 
with  a  good  grace,  and  a  promise  to  help  her 
with  her  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
whenever  the  time  came  to  write  it. 

Late  on  the  night  of  that  day  in  which  this 
conversation  occurred,  Mrs.  Butler  sat  at  her 
writing-desk,  essaying  for  the  tenth  time  how 
to  address  that  great  man  whose  favor  she 
would  propitiate.  Letter-writing  had  never 
been  her  gift,  and  she  distrusted  her  powers 
even  unfairly  in  this  respect.  The  present 
was,  besides,  a  case  of  some  difficulty.  She 
knew  nothing  of  the  sort  of  person  she  was 
addressing  beyond  the  fact  that  he  and  her 
husband,  when  very  young  men,  lived  on 
terms  of  close  intimacy  and  friendship.  It 
might  be  that  the  great  minister  had  forgot- 
ten all  about  that  long  ago,  or  might  not  care 
to  be  reminded  of  it.  It  might  be  that  her 
husband,  in  his  sanguine  and  warm-hearted 
way,  calculated  rather  on  the  affection  he  be- 
stowed than  that  he  should  receive,  and  so 
deemed  the  friendship  between  them  a  closer 
and  stronger  tie  than  it  was.  It  might  bo,  too, 
— she  had  heard  of  such  things, — that  men  in 
power  are  so  besieged  by  those  who  assume  to 
have  claims  upon  them,  that  thoy  lose  temper 
and  patience,  and  indiscriminately  class  all 
such  applicants  as  mere  hungry  place-hunters, 
presuming  upon  some  accidental  meeting — 
some  hap-hazard  acquaintance  of  a  few  min- 
utes. ^^  And  so,"  said  she,  **  if  he  has  not 
heard  of  my  husband  for  thirty-odd  years,  he 
may  come  to  look  coldly  on  this  letter  of  mine, 
and  even  ask.  Who  is  Eleanor  Butler,  and  of 
whom  is  she  the  widow?  I  will  simply  say  to 
him.  The  son  of  the  late  Colonel  Walter 
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Butler,  with  whoso  name  his  widow  believes 
you  are  not  unacquainted,  solicits  somo  assist- 
ance on  your  part,  towards — towards — shall 
I  say  at  once  an  appointment  in  one  of  our 
colonies,  or  merely  what  may  forward  his 
pursuits  in  a  new  world  ?  I  wish  I  could  hit 
upon  something  that  will  not  sound  like  the 
every-day  tunc  that  must  ring  in  his  ears  ;  but 
how  can  I,  when  what  I  seek  is  the  self'-same 
thing?" 

She  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand  in  thought, 
and  as  she  pondered,  it  occurred  to  her  what 
her  husband  would  have  thought  of  such  a 
step  as  she  was  taking.  Would  Walter  have 
sanctioned  it?  lie  was  a  proud  man  on  such 
points.  He  had  never  asked  for  anything  in 
his  life,  and  it  was  one  of  his  sayings — 
*'  There  was  no  station  that  was  not  too 
dearly  bought  at  the  price  of  asking  for  it.*' 
She  canvassed  and  debated  the  question  with 
herself,  balancing  all  that  she  owed  to  her 
husband's  memory  against  all  that  she  ought 
to  attempt  for  her  boy's  welfare.  It  was  a 
matter  of  no  easy  solution  ;  but  an  accident 
decided  for  her  what  all  her  reasoning  failed 
in  :  for  as  she  sat  thinking,  a  hurried  step 
was  heard  on  the  gravel,  and  then  the  well- 
known  sound  of  Tony's  latch-key  followed, 
and  he  entered  the  room  flushed  and  heated. 
He  was  still  in  dinner  dress,  but  his  cravat 
was  partly  awry,  and  his  look  excited  and 
angry. 

'*  Why,  my  dear  Tony,"  said  she,  rising, 
and  parting  his  hair  tenderly  on  his  forehead, 
**  1  didn't  look  for  you  hero  to-night ;  how 
came  it  that  you  left  the  Abbey  at  this 
hour?" 

**  Wasn't  it  a  very  good  hour  to  come 
home?"  answered  he,  curtly.  **  Wo  dined 
at  eight ;  I  left  at  half-past  eleven.  Nothing 
very  unusual  in  all  that." 

'*  But  you  always  slept  there  ;  you  had 
that  nice  room  you  told  me  of." 

**  Well,  I  preferred  coming  home.  I  sup- 
pose that  was  reason  enough."      * 

**  What  has  happened,  Tony,  darling? 
Tell  me  frankly  and  fearlessly  what  it  is  that 
has  ruffled  you.  Who  has  such  a  right  to 
know  it,  or,  if  need  be,  to  sympathize  with 
you,  as  your  own  dear  mother?  " 

**  How  you  run  on,  mother,  all  about  noth- 
ing !  I  dine  out,  and  I  como  back  a  little 
earlier  than  my  wont,  and  immediately  you 
find  out  that  some  one  has  outraged  or  in- 
■ultcd  mo." 
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<<  Oh,  no,  no,  I  never  dreamed  of  that,  mj 
dear  boy  !  "  said  she,  coloring  deeply. 

<'  Well,  there's  enough  about  it,"  aaid  he, 
pacing  the  room  with  hasty  atridefl.  **  What 
is  that  you  were  saying  the  other  day  about 
a  Mr.  Elphinstone — ^thathewasanold  friend 
of  my  father,  and  that  they  had  ohummed 
together  long  ago  ?  " 

^*  All  these  scrawls  that  you  see  there," 
said  she,  pointing  to  the  table,  **  have  been 
attempts  to  verite  to  him,  Tony.  I  was  try- 
ing to  ask  him  to  give  you  some  sort  of  plaoe 
somewhere." 

.  **■  The  very  thing  I  want,  mother,"  aud 
he,  with  a  half-bitter  laugh — '*  some  sort  of 
a  place  somewhere." 

**  And,"  continued  she,  *'  I  was  pondering 
whether  it  might  not  be  as  well  to  see  if  Sir 
Arthur  Lyle  wouldn't  vrrite  to  some  of  his 
friends  in  power — " 

**  Why  should  we  ask  him?  What  has 
he  to  do  with  it?"  broke  ho  in,  hastily. 
**  I'm  not  the  son  of  an  old  steward  orfiunilj 
coachman,  that  I  want  to  go  about  with  a 
black  pocket-book  stuffed  with  recommen- 
datory letters.  Write  simply  and  fearlcsdy 
to  this  great  man, — I  don't  know  his  rank, 
— and  say  whose  son  I  am.  Leave  me  to 
tell  him  the  rest." 

'*  My  dear  Tony,  you  little  know  bow 
such  people  are  overwhelmed  with  saoh- 
liko  applications,  and  what  slight  chanoe 
there  is  that  you  will  be  distinguished  from 
the  rest." 

*^  At  all  events,  I  shall  not  have  the  ha* 
miliation  of  a  patron.  If  he  will  do  any- 
thing for  me,  it  will  be  for  the  sake  of  my 
father's  memory,  and  I  need  not  be  «i«>Mfcw|^ 
of  that." 

'<What  shall  I  write,  then?"  and  she 
took  up  her  pen. 

11  Sir — I  suppose  ho  is  Sir;  or  is  he  My 
Lord?" 

*'  No.  His  name  is  Sir  Harry  Mjdiin- 
stone." 

*'SiR, — The  young  man  who  bears  this 
note  is  the  only  son  of  the  late  Colonel 
Walter  Butler,  C.B.  He  has  no  fortope, 
no  profession,  no  friends,  and  very  little 
abilities.  Can  you  place  him  in  any  position 
where  he  may  acquire  some  of  the  three  ftrst 
and  can  dispense  with  tho  last?  Your  ham- 
ble  servant,  Elkamor  Butlir.*' 

'*  0  Tony !  yoa  don't   think  wa  conid 
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Bend  sach  a  letter  as  this,'*  said  she  with  a 
half-sad  smile. 

<'  I  am  certain  1  could  deliver  it,  mother," 
said  he,  gravely,  *'  and  I'm  sure  that  it 
would  answer  its  purpose  just  as  well  as  a 
more  finished  composition." 

<*  Let  mc  at  least  make  a  good  copy  of  it," 
said  she,  as  he  folded  it  up  and  placed  it  in 
an  envelope. 

**No,  no,"  said  he,  "just  write  his  name, 
and  all  the  fine  things  that  he  is  sure  to  be, 
before  and  afler  it,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
leave  the  issue  to  me." 

"  And  when  would  you  think  of  going, 
Tony?" 

**  To-morrow  morning,  by  the  steamer 
that  will  pass  this,  on  the  way  to  Liverpool. 
1  know  the  captain,  and  he  will  give  me  a 
passage ;  he's  always  teasing  me  to  take  a 
trip  with  him." 

*'  To-morrow  !  but  how  could  you  get 
ready  by  to-morrow?  I'll  have  to  look  over 
all  your  clothes,  Tony." 

**  ^ly  dear  little  mother,"  said  he,  passing 
his  arm  round  her,  and  kissing  her  affection- 
ately, **  liow  easy  it  is  to  hold  a  review  when 
there's  only  a  corporal's  guard  for  inspec- 
tion !  All  my  efficient  movables  will  fit  into 
a  very  small  portmanteau,  and  I'll  pack  it  in 
less  than  ten  minutes." 

**  I  see  no  necessity  for  all  this  haste,  par- 
ticularly where  we  have  so  much  to  consider 
and  talk  over.  We  ought  to  consult  the 
doctor,  too ;  he's  a  warm  friend,  Tony,  and 
bears  you  a  sincere  affection." 

**  He's  a  good  follow — I  like  him  anywhere 
but  in  the  )>ulpit,"  muttered  ho  below  his 
breath,  '*■  and  he'd  like  to  write  to  his 
daughter — she's  a  governess  in  some  family 
near  Putney,  I  think.  I'll  go  and  see  her — 
Dolly  and  I  are  old  playfellows.  I  don't 
know,"  aJded  he,  with  a  laugh,  "  whether 
hockey  and  football  are  part  of  polite  fe- 
male education,  but  if  they  be,  the  pupils 
that  have  got  Dolly  Stewart  for  their  govern- 
ess are  in  rare  luck." 

**  But  why  must  there  be  all  this  hurry?  " 

**  Because  it*s  a  whim  of  mine,  dear  Kttle 
mother.  Because — but  don't  ask  mo  for 
reasons,  after  having  spoiled  me  for  twenty 
years,  and  given  me  my  own  way  in  every- 
thing. Tve  got  it  into  my  wise  head — and 
you  know  what  a  wise  head  it  is — that  I'm 
going  to  do  something  very  brilliant.  You'll 
puzzle  me  awfully  if  you  a«k  bm  where  or 


how — so  just  be  generous,  and  don't  push  me 

to  the  wall." 

**  At  all  events,  you  will  not  go  without 
seeing  the  doctor  ?  " 

**  That  I  will.  I  have  some  experience  of 
him  as  a  questioner  in  the  Scripture-school 
of  a  Saturday,  and  I'll  not  stand  a  cross-ex- 
amination in  profane  matters  from  so  skilful 
a  hand.  Tell  him  from  me  that  I  had  one  of 
my  flighty  fits  on  me,  and  that  I  knew  I'd 
make  such  a  sorry  defence  if  we  were  to 
meet,  that,  in  the  words  of  his  own  song, 
*  I  ran  awa'  in  the  morning.'  " 

She  shook  her  head  in  silence,  and  seemed 
far  from  satisfied. 

**  Tell  him,  however,  that  I'll  go  and  see 
Dolly  the  first  day  I'm  free,  and  bring  him 
back  a  full  account  of  her — how  she  looks, 
and  what  she  says  of  herself." 

The  thought  of  his  return  flashed  across 
the  poor  mother's  heart  like  sunshine  over 
a  landscape,  spreading  light  and  gladness 
everywhere.  **  And  when  will  that  be, 
Tony  ?  "  cried  she,  looking  up  into  his  eyes. 

**  Let  me  see.  To-morrow  will  be  Wed- 
nesday." 

»*  No,  Tony,  Thursday." 

♦*To  be  sure,  Thursday — Thursday  the 
ninth — Friday,  Liverpool  ;  Saturday,  Lon- 
don ;  Sunday  will  do  for  a  visit  to  Dolly — 
I  suppose  there  will  be  no  impropriety  in 
calling  on  her  Sunday?  " 

*»  The  M'Gruders  are  a  Scotch  family — ^I 
don't  know  if  they'd  like  it." 

"  That  shall  be  thought  of.  Let  me  see  : 
Monday  for  the  great  man,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  to  see  a  bit  of  London,  and  back 
here  by  the  end  of  the  week." 

**  Oh  !  if  I  thought  that,  Tony—" 

*»  Well,  do  think  it — believe  it — rely  upon 
it.  If  you  like,  I'll  give  up  the  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  though  I  have  some  very 
gorgeous  speculations  about  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  Tower,  and  the  monkeys  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  with  the  pantomime 
for  a  finish  in  the  evening.  But  you've  only 
to  say  the  word,  and  I'll  start  half  an  hoar 
after  I  see  the  Don  in  Downing  Street." 

"  No,  of  course  not,  viarling.  I'm  not  so 
selfisli  as  that :  and  if  you  find  that  London 
amuses  you,  and  is  not  too  expensive,  for 
you  know,  Tony,  what  a  slender  purse  we 
have,  stay  a  week — two  weeks,  Tony,  if  yon 
like  it." 

What  a  good  little  woman  ii  is,"  said 
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he,  pressing  her  towards  him,  and  the  big 
tears  trembled  in  his  eyes  and  rolled  heavily 
along  his  cheeks.  **  Now  for  the  ugly  part 
— the  money,  I  mean." 

*•  I  have  eleven  pounds  in  the  house,  Tony, 
if  that  will  do  to  take  with  you." 

*'  Do,  mother?  of  course  it  will.  I  don't 
mean  to  spend  near  so  much  ;  but  how  can 
you  spare  such  a  sum  !  that's  the  question." 

**  I  just  had  it  by,  Tony,  for  a  rainy  day, 
as  they  call  it,  or  I  meant  to  have  made  you 
a  smart  present  on  the  fourth  of  next  month 
for  your  birthday — I  forgot,  indeed,  what  I 
intended  it  for,"  said  she,  wiping  her  eyes, 
"  for  this  sudden  notion  of  yours  has  driven 
everything  clean  out  of  my  head,  and  all  I 
can  think  of  is  if  there  be  buttons  on  your 
shirts,  and  how  many  pairs  of  socks  you 
have." 

**  I'm  sure  everything  is  right ;  it  always 
is.  And  now  go  to  bed,  like  a  dear  little 
woman,  and  I'll  come  in  and  say  good-by 
before  I  start  in  the  morning." 

**  No,  no,  Tony,  I'll  be  up  and  make  you 
a  cup  of  tea." 

**  That  you  shall  not.  What  a  fuss  to 
make  of  a  trip  to  London,  as  if  I  was  going 
to  Auckland  or  the  Fijee  Islands !  By  the 
way,  mother,  wouldn't  you  come  out  to  me  if 
the  great  man  gave  mo  something  very  fine 
and  lucrative? — for  I  can't  persuade  myself 
that  he  wont  make  me  a  governor  some- 
where." 

She  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak,  and 
merely  clutched  his  hand  in  both  her  own, 
and  held  it  fast. 

"  There's  another  thing,"  said  he,  after  a 
short  struggle  with  himself;  **  there  may  pos- 
sibly be  notes  or  messages  of  one  sort  or 
another  from  Lyle  Abbey,  and  just  hint  that 
I've  been  obliged  to  leave  home  for  a  day  or 
two.  You  needn't  say  for  where,  nor  how 
long  ;  but  that  I  vras  called  away  suddenly — 
too  hurriedly  to  go  up  and  pay  my  respects, 
and  the  rest  of  it.  I'm  not  quite  sure  you'll 
be  troubled  in  this  way;  but  if  you  should, 
say  what  I  have  told  you." 

**  The  doctor  will  be  sorry  not  to  have  said 
good-by,  Tony." 

**  I  may  be  back  again  before  he  need  hear 
of  my  having  gone.  And  now  good-night, 
dear  mother ;  I'll  see  you  before  I  start." 

When  Tony  Butler  found  himself  alone  in 
his  room,  he  opened  his  writing-desk  and  pre- 
pared to  write — a  task  for  him,  of  no  common 
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magnitude,  and  of  the  very  rarest  occarrenoe. 
What  it  exacted  in  the  way  of  strain  and 
efifort  may  bo  imagined  from  the  swelling  of 
the  veins  in  his  forehead,  and  the  crimson 
patches  that  formed  on  his  cheeks.  *'  What 
would  I  give,  now,"  muttered  he,  **  for  just 
ten  minutes  of  ready  tact,  to  express  myself 
suitably — to  keep  down  my  own  temper,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  his  boil  over !  If  1 
have  ten  years  of  life  before  me,  I'd  give  five 
of  them  to  be  able  to  do  this ;  but  I  cannot 
— I  cannot !  To  say  all  that  I  want,  and  not 
be  a  braggart  or  something  worse,  requires 
mind  and  judgment  and  tact,  and  twenty 
other  gifts  that  I  have  not  got ;  and  I  have 
only  to  picture  him  going  about  with  my  let- 
ter in  his  hand,  showing  it  to  every  one,  with 
a  sneer  at  my  mode  of  expression — possibly  of 
my  spelling?  Here  goes;  my  very  writing 
shames  me." 

**  Sir, — The  manner  I  left  your  father '8 
house  last  night  would  require  an  apology  [I 
wonder  if  there  are  two  p's  in  apology]  from 
me,  if  I  had  not  a  graver  one  to  ask  from  yoo. 
[He  read  this  over  fully  a  dozen  times,  vary* 
ing  the  emphasis,  and  trying  if  the  meaning 
it  bore,  or  that  he  meant  it  to  bear,  conld  be 
changed  by  the  reading.  <  All  right,'  said  be, 
'  no  mistake  there.']  There  is,  however,  so 
much  of  excuse  for  your  conduct,  that  yon  did 
not  know  how  I  was  treated  by  your  family 
— regarded  as  a  friend,  and  not  the  Cad  joa 
vranted  to  make  me !  [Cad  reads  wrong — 
vulgar  ;  I  suppose  it  is  vulgar,  but  it  means 
what  I  intend,  and  so  let  it  go.]  I  cannot 
make  a  quarrel  with  your  father's  eon.  [I'll 
dash  make,  to  show  that  I  could  aceept  one 
of  another's  making.]  But  to  avoid  the  risk, 
I  must  avoid  the  society  where  I  shall  meet 
you.  [No;  that's  not  right.  Father's  eon 
ought  to  have  him  after  it.]  Avoid  the  soci- 
ety where  I  shall  meet  him.  From  this  day, 
therefore,  I  will  not  return  to  the  Abbey  with- 
out I  receive  that  reparation  from  yon  which 
is  the  right  of  your  faithful  servant,  T.  But- 
ler." [I  could  not  vnrite  myself  Anthony  if 
I  got  five  pounds  for  it.] 

Ten  miles  across  a  stiff  country,  straight  as 
the  crow  flies,  would  not  have  <<  taken  as  maoh 
out"  of  poor  Tony  as  the  composition  of  this 
elegant  epistle ;  and  though  he  felt  a  sincere 
satisfaction  at  its  completion,  he  was  not  by 
any  means  satisfied  that  he  had  achieved  a 
<<  success."  *' No,"  muttered  he,  as  he  sealed 
it,  <<  my  pen  will  not  be  my  livelihood,  thiil'A 
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certain.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  dear  mother's 
sake,  I  would  see  what  a  musket  could  do ; 
I'd  enlist,  to  a  certainty.  It  is  the  best  thing 
for  fellows  like  me."  Thus  musing  and 
**  mooning,"  he  lay  down,  dressed  as  he  was, 
and  fell, asleep.  And  as  he  lay,  there  came  a 
noiseless  step  to  his  door,  and  the  handle 
turned,  and  his  mother  drew  nigh  his  bed, 
and  bent  over  him.  **  Poor  Tony!  "  mut- 
tered she,  as  her  tears  gushed  out.  Poor 
Tony  !  what  a  story  in  two  words  was  there  ! 
— what  tender  love !  — what  compassionate 
sorrow !  It  was  the  outburst  of  a  mother's 
grief  for  one  who  was  sure  to  get  the  worst  at 
the  hands  of  the  world  ! — a  cry  of  anguish  for 
all  the  sorrows  his  own  warm  heart  and  guile- 
less nature  would  expose  him  to — the  decep- 
tions, the  wrongs,  the  treacheries  that  were 
before  him  ;  and  yet,  in  all  the  selfishness  of 
her  love  she  would  not  have  had  him  other 
than  he  was  !  She  never  wished  him  to  be 
crafty  or  worldly-wise.  Ten  thousand  times 
was  he  dearer,  in  all  his  weakness,  than  if  ho 
had  the  cunning  of  the  craftiest  that  ever  out- 
schemed  their  neighbors.  **  My  poor  boy," 
said  she,  *^  what  hard  lessons  there  arc  before 
you !  It  is  well  that  you  have  a  brave,  big 
heart,  as  well  as  a  tender  one." 

He  was  so  like  his  father,  too,  as  he  lay 
there — no  great  guarantee  for  success  in  life 
was  that !  and  her  tears  fell  faster  as  she 
looked  at  him ;  and  fearing  that  her  sobs 
might  awake  him,  she  stole  silently  away,  and 
left  the  room. 

**  There's  the  steam-whistle,  mother ;  I  can 
just  see  the  smoke  over  the  cliff.  I'm  off," 
said  he,  as  she  had  dropped  off  asleep. 

*  *  But  your  breakfast,  Tony  ;  I'll  make  you 
a  cup  of  tea." 

"■  Not  for  the  world  ;  I'm  late  enough  as  it 
is.  God  bless  you,  little  woman!  I'll  be 
back  before  you  know  that  I  am  gone.  Good- 
by." 

She  could  hardly  trace  the  black  speck  as 
the  boat  shot  out  in  the  deep  gloom  of  day- 
break, and  watched  it  till  it  rounded  the  little 
promontory,  when  she  lost  it ;  and  then  her 
sorrow — sorrow  that  recalled  her  great  deso- 
lation— burst  forth,  and  she  cried  as  they  only 
cry  who  are  forsaken.  But  this  was  not  for 
long.  It  was  the  passion  of  grief,  and  her 
reason  soon  vanquished  it ;  and  as  she  dried 
her  tears,  she  said,  **  Have  I  not  much  to  be 
grateful  for  ?  What  a  noble  boy  ho  is,  and 
what  a  brave,  good  mao  be  may  be !"  j 
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A    COUNTRT    HOUSE   VX   nUELAKD. 

The  country-house  life  of  Ireland  had — and 
I  would  say  has,  if  I  were  not  unhappily 
drawing  on  my  memory — this  advantage  over 
that  of  England,  that  it  was  passed  in  that 
season  when  the  country  offered  all  that  it 
had  of  beauty  and  attraction — when  the  grove 
was  leafy,  and  the  blossomy  fruit-trees  vied 
in  gorgeous  color  with  the  flowery  beds  be- 
neath them — when  the  blackbird's  mellow 
song  rang  through  the  thicket,  and  the  heavy 
plash  of  the  trout  rose  above  the  ripple  of  the 
river — when  the  deep  grass  waved  like  a 
sea  under  a  summer  wind,  and  the  cattle, 
grouped  picturesquely,  tempered  the  noonday 
heat  beneath  the  spreading  elms,  or  stood  con- 
templatively in  the  stream,  happy  in  their 
luxurious  indolence. 

Whata  wealth  of  enjoyment  does  such  a  sea- 
son offer.  How  imperceptibly  does  the  lovely 
aspect  of  nature  blend  itself  day  by  day  with 
every  incident  of  our  lives,  stealing  its  peace- 
ful influence  over  our  troubled  hearts,  blunt- 
ing the  pangs  of  our  disappointments,  calming 
down  the  anxieties  of  our  ambitions  !  How 
pleasant  is  the  companionship  of  our  book, 
and  doubly,  trebly  delightful  the  converse  of 
our  friend !  How  gratefully,  too,  do  we  im- 
bibe the  health  that  comes  with  every  charm 
of  color  and  eound  and  form  and  odor,  repeat- 
ing at  every  step,  "  How  beautiful  the  world 
is,  and  how  enjoyable  !" 

I  am  not  going  to  disparage — far  be  it  from 
mo — the  fox-cover  or  the  grouse-mountain ; 
but,  after  all,  these  are  the  accidents,  not  the 
elements  of  country  life,  which  certainly  ought 
to  be  passed  when  the  woods  are  choral  with 
the  thrush,  and  the  air  scented  with  the  ap- 
ple-blossom— when  it  is  sweet  to  lie  under  the 
weeping-willow  beside  the  stream,  or  stroll  at 
sunset  through  the  grove,  to  gain  that  crested 
ridge  where  the  red  horizon  can  be  seen,  and 
watch  the  great  sun  as  it  sinks  in  splendor. 

Lyle  Abbey  had  not  many  pretensions  to 
beauty  of  architecture  in  itself,  or  to  scenery 
in  its  neighborhood.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  see 
why  a  great,  bulky,  incongruous  building, 
disfigured  by  painted  windows  to  make  it 
Gothic,  should  have  ever  been  called  an  abbey. 
It  was,  however,  both  roomy  and  convenient 
within.  There  were  fine,  lofly,  spacious  re- 
ception-rooms, well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
Wide  corridors  led  to  rows  of  comfortable 
chambers,  where  numbers  of  guests  could  be 
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accommodated,  and  in  eyery  detail  of  fitting 
and  furniture,  ease  and  comfort  had  been 
studied  with  a  buoccbs  that  attained  perfec- 
tion. 

The  grounds — a  space  of  several  hundred 
acres— enclosed  within  a  massive  wall,  had 
not  more  pretensions  to  beauty  than  the  man- 
sion. There  were,  it  is  true,  grand  points  of 
view — ^noble  stretches  of  shore  and  s^coast 
to  be  had  from  certain  eminences,  and  abun- 
dant undulations — some  of  these  wild  and 
picturesque  enough ;  but  the  great  clement 
of  all  was  wanting — there  was  no  foliage  or 
next  to  none. 

Trees  will  not  grow  in  this  inhospitable 
climate,  or  only  grow  in  the  clefts  and  val- 
leys ;  and  even  there  their  stunted  growth 
and  scathed  branches  show  that  the  north- 
west wind  has  found  them  out,  twisting  their 
boughs  uncouthly  towards  the  eastward,  and 
giving  them  a  semblance  to  some  scared  and 
hooded  traveller  scudding  away  before  a 
etorm. 

Vegetation  thrives  no  better.  The  grass, 
of  sickly  yellow,  is  only  fit  for  sheep,  and 
there  are  no  traces  of  those  vast  tracts  of 
verdure  which  represent  culture  in  the  south 
of  Ireland.  Wealth  had  fought  out  the  bat- 
tle bravely,  however,  and  artificial  soils  and 
trees  and  ornamental  shrubs,  replaced  and 
replaced  by  others  as  they  died  off,  combated 
the  ungrateful  influences,  and  won  at  last  a 
sort  of  victory.  That  is  to  say,  the  stranger 
felt,  as  he  passed  the  gate,  that  he  was  enter- 
ing what  seemed  an  '*  oasis,"  so  wild  and 
dreary  and  desolate  was  the  region  which 
stretched  away  for  miles  on  every  side. 

Some  drives  and  walks  had  been  designed 
— what  will  not  landscape-gardening  do? — 
with  occasional  shelter  and  cover.  The  ma- 
jority, however,  led  over  wild,  bleak  crests — 
breezy  and  bracing  on  fine  days,  but  storm- 
lashed  whenever  the  wind  came,  as  it  will  for 
ten  months  out  of  twelve,  over  the  great 
rolling  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  most  striking  and  picturesque  of  these 
walks  led  along  the  clifls  over  the  sea,  and 
indeed,  so  close  as  to  be  fenced  off  by  a  para- 
pet from  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  It  was  a 
costly  labor,  and  never  fully  carried  out — the 
two  miles  which  had  been  accomplished  figur- 
ing for  a  sum  that  Sir  Arthur  declared  would 
have  bought  the  fee-simple  of  a  small  estate. 
It  was  along  this  pathway  that  Captain  Lyle 
iaontcred  with  his  two  sisters  on  the  morning 
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after  his  arrival.  It  was  the  show  spot  of  the 
whole  demense;  and  certainly,  as  regards 
grand  effects  of  sea- view  and  oMUBt-line  not  to 
be  surpassed  in  the  kingdom.  They  liad 
plotted  together  in  the  morning  how  they 
would  lead  Mark  in  this  direction,  and,  sud- 
denly placing  him  in  one  of  the  most  striking 
spots,  enjoy  all  his  wonderment  and  admira- 
tion :  for  Mark  Lyle  had  seldom  been  at  home 
since  his  <*  Ilarrow  "days,  and  the  Abbey  and 
its  grounds  were  almost  strange  to  him. 

**  What  are  the  rocks  yonder,  Bt»lla7" 
said  he,  listlessly,  as  he  puffed  his  cigar,  and 
pointed  seaward. 

'*  The  Skerries.  Mark,  see  how  the  waves 
beat  over  that  crag.  They  tried  to  build  a 
lighthouse  here,  but  the  foundations  were 
soon  swept  away." 

**  And  what  is  that !  It  looks  like  a  dis- 
mantled house." 

*<  That  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Dnnluce.  It 
belonged  to  the  Antrim  family." 

*'  Good  heavens  !  what  a  dreary  region  it 
all  is !  "  cried  he,  interrupting.  '*  I  declare 
to  you, South  Africa  is  a  garden  compared  to 
this." 

<*  0  Mark,  for  shame  !  "  said  his  elder  sis- 
ter. *<  The  kingdom  has  nothing  gmnder 
than  this  coast-line  from  Portrush  to  FaiF- 
head." 

**  I'm  no  judge  of  its  grandeur,  but  1  tdl 
you  one  thing — I'd  not  live  here — no, 
would  I  contract  to  live  six  months  in  a  yc 
hero — to  have  the  whole  estate.  This  is  a  fine 
day,  I  take  it." 

**  It  is  a  glorious  day,"  said  Bella. 

**  WeU,  it's  just  as  much  as  we  can  do  to 
keep  our  legs  here ;  and  certainly  your  flat- 
tened bonnets  and  dishevelled  hair  are  Doalliss 
to  your  good  looks." 

*<  Our  looks  are  not  in  question,"  said  tbe 
elder,  tartly.  **  We  were  talking  of  tbe 
scenery ;  and  I  defy  you  to  tell  me  where,  in 
all  your  travels,  you  have  seen  its  equal." 

<'  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  Alice,  it's  deuced 
dear  at  the  price  we  are  looking  at  it ;  I  mean, 
at  the  cost  of  this  precious  bit  of  road  we 
stand  on.  Where  did  the  governor  get  his 
engineer?  " 

**  It  was  Tony  planned  this— every  yard  of 
it,"  said  Bella,  proudly. 

<<  And  who  is  Tony,  pray  ?  "  said  he,  super- 
ciliously. 

*'  You  met  him  last  night — ^yonng  BoIIot. 
lie  dined  here,  and  sat  next  Alice.'* 
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<*  Ton  mean  that  great  hulking  fellow, 
with  the  attempt  at  a  straw-colorod  mous- 
tache, who  directed  the  fireworks?  " 

"  I  mean  that  very  good-looking  young 
man  who  coolly  removed  the  powder-flask 
that  you  had  incautiously  forgotten  next  the 
rocket- train,"  said  Mrs.  Traffbrd. 

<<  And  that  was  Tony !  "  said  ho,  with  a 
faint  sneer. 

*'  Yes,  Mark,  that  was  Tony;  and  if  you 
want  to  disparage  him,  let  ii  be  to  some 
other  than  Bella  and  mvself ;  for  he  is  an  old 
playmate  that  we  both  esteem  highly,  and 
wbh  well  to.*' 

**  I  am  not  surprised  at  it,"  said  he,  lan- 
guidly. '*  I  never  saw  a  snob  yet  that  he 
couldn't  find  a  woman  to  defend  him ;  and 
this  fellow,  it  would  seem,  has  got  two." 

**  Tony  a  snob  !  " 

*  *  Tony  Butler  a  snob !  Just  the  very  thing 
he  is  not.  Poor  boy,  there  never  was  one  to 
whom  the  charge  was  less  applicable." 

**  Don't  be  angry,  Alice,  because  I  don't 
admire  your  rustic  friend.  In  my  ignorance, 
I  fancied  he  was  a  pretentious  sort  of  bump- 
kin, who  talked  of  things  a  little  out  of  his 
reach — such  as  yachting,  steeple-chasing,  and 
the  like.  Isn't  he  the  son  of  some  poor  de- 
pendant of  the  governor?  " 

*'  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  his  mother  is  a 
widow,  with  very  narrow  means,  I  believe ; 
but  his  father  was  a  colonel,  and  a  distin- 
guished one.  As  to  dependence,  there  is  no 
such  relation  between  us." 

**  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  I  rather  set  him 
down  last  night." 

**  Set  him  down !    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  lie  was  talking  somewhat  big  of  'cross- 
country riding,  and  I  asked  him  about  his 
stable,  and  if  his  cattle  ran  more  on  bone 
than  blood?" 

*'  0  Mark,  you  did  not  do  that?"  cried 
Bella,  anxiously. 

**  Yes ;  and  when  I  saw  his  confViBioD,  I 
Bald,  *  You  must  let  me  walk  over  some  morn- 
ing and  have  a  look  at  your  nags ;  for  I  know 
from  the  way  you  speak  of  horseflesh  I  shall 
see  something  spicy.'  " 

'*  And  what  answer  did  he  make?  "  asked 
Bella,  with  an  eager  look. 

'*  He  got  very  red,  crimson  indeed,  and 
•tammercd  out,  *  You  may  spare  yourself  the 
walk,  sir  ;  for  the  only  quadruped  I  have  is 
a  spaniel,  and  she  is  blind  from  age,  and 
■loptd.'  " 
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<<  \yho  was  the  snob  there,  Mark  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Trafibrd,  angrily. 

**  Alice!  "  said  he,  raising  his  eyebrows, 
and  looking  at  her  with  a  cold  astonishment. 

"  I  beg  pardon  in  all  humility,  Mark," 
said  she,  hastily.  **  I  am  very  sorry  to  have 
offended  you  ;  but  I  forgot  myself.  I  fan- 
cied you  had  been  unjust  to  one  we  all  vaiae 
highly,  and  my  tongue  outran  me." 

'*  These  sort  of  fellows,"  continued  he,  as 
if  unheeding  her  excuses,  '*  only  get  a  footing 
in  houses  where  there  are  no  men,  or  at  least 
none  of  their  own  age ;  and  thus  they  are 
deemed  Admirable  Crichtons  because  they  can 
row,  or  svum,  or  kill  a  salmon.  Now,  when 
a  gentleman  does  these  things,  and  fifty  more 
of  the  same  sort,  nobody  knows  it.  You'll 
see  in  a  day  or  two  here  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
certain  Norman  Maitland,  that  will  beat  your 
young  savage  at  everything — ride,  row,  walk, 
shoot,  or  single-stick  him  for  whatever  he 
pleases ;  and  yet  I'll  wager  you'll  never  know 
from  Maitland 's  manner  or  conversation  that 
he  ever  took  the  lock  of  a  canal  in  a  leap,  or 
shot  a  jaguar  single-handed." 

"Is  your  phoenix  really  coming  here?'* 
asked  Mrs.  Trafford,  only  too  glad  to  get 
another  channel  for  the  conversation. 

"Yes;  hero  is  what  he  writes,"  and  he 
took  a  note  from  his  pocket.  "  <  I  forget, 
my  dear  Lyle,  v(hether  your  chateau  be  be- 
side the  lakes  of  Rillamey ,  the  groves  of  Blar- 
ney, or  what  other  picturesque  celebrity  your 
island  claims ;  but  I  have  vowed  you  a  visit 
of  two  days, — three,  if  you  insist, — ^but  not 
another  if  you  die  for  it.'    Isn't  he  droll?  " 

"He  is  insufibrably  impudent!  There  is 
*  a  snob '  if  there  ever  was  one,"  cried  Alice, 
exultingly. 

"Norman  Maitland,  Norman  Maitland  a 
snob !  Why,  my  dear  sister,  what  will  you 
say  next  ?  Ask  the  world  its  opinion  of  Nor- 
man Maitland,  for  he  is  just  as  well  known 
in  St.  Petersburg  as  Piccadilly,  and  the  ring 
of  his  rifle  is  as  £Euniliar  on  the  Himalayas  as 
on  a  Scotch  mountain.  There  is  not  a  gath- 
ering for  pleasure,  nor  a  country-house  party 
in  the  kingdom,  would  not  deem  themselves 
thrice  fortunate  to  secure  a  passing  visit  from 
him,  and  he  is  going  to  give  us  three  days!  " 

"  Has  he  been  long  in  yoor  regiment, 
Mark?  "  asked  Mrs.  Trafibrd. 

"  Maitland  has  never  served  with  ns;  he 
joined  us  in  Simla  as  a  member  of  our  mess, 
and  we  call  him  *  of  ours '  because  be  never 
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would  dine  with  the  9th  or  the  50th.  Mait- 
land  wouldn't  take  the  command  of  a  division 
to  have  the  bore  and  worry  of  soldiering — 
and  why  should  he?  *' 

It  was  not  without  astonishment  Mark's 
sisters  saw  their  brother,  usually  cold  and 
apathetic  in  his  tone,  so  warmly  enthusiastic 
about  his  friend  Maitland,  of  whom  he  con- 
tinued to  talk  with  rapture,  recalling  innu- 
merable traits  of  character  and  temper,  but 
which,  unhappily,  only  testified  to  the  success 
with  which  he  had  practised  towards  the 
world  an  amount  of  impertinence  and  pre- 
sumption that  seemed  scarcely  credible. 

"If  ho  only  bo  like  your  portrait,  I  call 
him  downright  detestable/'  said  Mrs.  Traf- 
ford. 

**  Yes,  but  you  are  dying  to  see  him  all  the 
same,  and  so  is  Bella." 

*•  Let  me  answer  for  myself,  Mark,"  said 
Isabella,  <<  and  assure  you  that,  so  far  from 
curiosity,  I  feel  an  actual  repugnance  to  the 
thought  of  meeting  him.  I  don't  really  know 
whether  the  condescending  politeness  of  such 
a  man,  or  his  cool  impertinence,  is  the  greater 
insult. '- 

"  Poor  Maitland,  how  will  you  encounter 
what  is  prepared  for  you !  "  said  he,  mock- 
ingly, "  But  courage  girls,  I  think  he'll  sur- 
vive it— only  I  beg  no  unnecessary  cruelty — 
no  harshness  beyond  what  hjs  own  transgres- 
sions may  call  down  upon  him;  and  don't 
condemn  him  merely,  and  for  no  other  reason, 
than  because  he  is  the  friend  of  your  brother." 
And  with  this  speech  he  turned  short  round 
and  ascended  a  steep  path  at  his  side,  and  was 
lost  to  their  view  in  a  minute. 

•*  Isn't  he  changed,  Alice?  Did  you  ever 
see  any  one  so  altered?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  changed,  Bella  ;  ho  is  exactly 
what  he  was  at  the  grammar-school,  at  Har- 
row, and  at  Sandhurst — very  intolerant  to 
the  whole  world,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
tyranny  some  one,  boy  or  man  as  it  may  be, 
exercises  over  him.  All  his  good  qualities 
lie  under  this  veil,  and  so  it  was  ever  with 
him." 

"  I  wish  his  friend  was  not  coming." 

**  And  I  wish  that  he  had  not  sent  away 
ours;  for  I'm  sure  Tony  would  have  been  up 
here  before  this  if  something  unusual  had  not 
occurred." 

**  Here's  a  strange  piece  of  news  for  you, 
girls,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  coming  towards  them. 
^*  Tony  Butler  led  for  Liverpool  in  the  packet 


this  morning.  Barnes,  who  was  seeing  his 
brother  off,  saw  him  mount  the  side  of  the 
steamer  with  his  portmanteau  in  his  hand. 
Is  it  not  singular  he  should  have  said  nothing 
about  this  last  night?  " 

The  sisters  looked  with  a  certain  secret  in- 
telligence at  each  other,  but  did  not  speak. 
"  Except,  perhaps,  he  may  have  told  yoa 
girls,"  added  he,  quickly,  catching  the  glance 
that  passed  between  them. 

*<  No,  papa,"  said  Alice, "  ho  said  nothing 
of  his  intention  to  us ;  indeed,  ho  was  to  have 
ridden  over  with  me  this  morning  to  Mount- 
Leslie,  and  ask  about  those  private  theatri- 
cals that  have  been  concerted  there  for  the 
last  two  years,  but  of  which  all  the  perform- 
ers either  marry  or  die  off  during  the  re- 
hearsals." 

"  Perhaps  this  all-accomplished  friend  of 
Mark's,  who  comes  here  by  the  end  of  the 
week,  will  give  the  project  his  assistance.  If 
the  half  of  what  Mark  says  of  him  be  tme, 
we  shall  have  for  our  guest  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  Europe." 

'*  I  wish  the  Leslies  would  take  me  on  • 
visit  till  he  goes,"  said  Alice. 

*<  And  I,"  said  Bella,  '*  have  serioos 
thoughts  of  a  sore  throat  that  will  confine  me 
to  my  room.  Brummelism — and  I  hate  it — 
it  is  just  Brummelism — is  somewhat  oat  of 
vogue  at  this  time  of  day.  It  wants  the  praB-> 
tige  of  originality,  and  it  wants  the  high  pat- 
ronage that  once  covered  it ;  but  there  18  no 
sacrifice  of  self-respect  in  being  amused  by  it, 
so  let  us  at  least  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh,  which 
is  more  than  the  adorers  of  the  great  Beaa 
himself  ever  acquired  at  his  expense." 

'<  At  all  events,  girls,  don't  desert  the  field 
and  leave  me  alone  with  the  enemy ;  for  this 
man  is  just  coming  when  we  shall  have  no 
one  here,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it." 

"  Don't  say  ill-luck,  papa,"  interpooed 
Bella ;  **  for  if  he  be  like  what  we  suspect,  he 
would  outrage  and  affront  every  one  of  oar 
acquaintance." 

<^  Three  days  are  not  an  eternity,"  said  he« 
half  gayly,  <<  and  we  must  make  the  best  of 
it." 

CnAPTER  III. 
A  VERT  "FLVB  OEirTUUTAN.* 

Onb  word  about  Mr.  Norman  Maitland,  of 
whom  this  history  will  have  something  mote 
to  say  hereafter.  He  was  one  of  those  men, 
too  few  in  number  to  form  a  class,  bat  of 
which  nearly  every  nation  in  the  ContiaeDt 
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has  some  examples — men  with  good  manners 
and  good  means,  met  with  always  in  the 
great  world — at  home  in  the  most  excluBive 
circIeR,  much  thought  of,  much  caressed  ;  hut 
of  whom,  as  to  family,  friends,  or  belongings, 
no  one  can  tell  anything.  They  who  can  re- 
call the  society  of  Paris  some  forty  years  back, 
will  remember  such  a  man  in  Montrond. 
Kich,  accomplished,  handsome,  and  with  the 
most  fascinating  address,  Montrond  won  his 
way  into  circles  the  barriers  to  which  extended 
even  to  royalty  ;  and  yet  all  the  world  were 
asking.  Who  is  he?  Who  knows  him?  Mait- 
land  was  another  of  these.  Men  constantly 
canvassed  him,  agreed  that  he  was  not  of 
these  **  Maitlands  "  or  of  those — that  nobodv 
was  at  school  with  him — none  remembered 
tim  at  Eton  or  at  Rugby.  lie  first  burst 
upon  life  at  Cambridge,  where  he  rode  boldly, 
was  a  firstrate  cricketer,  gave  splendid  wine- 
parties,  wrote  a  prize  poem,  and  disappeared 
none  ever  knew  whence  or  wherefore.  He 
was  elected  for  a  borough,  but  only  was  seen 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  House.  He  entered 
the  army,  but  left  without  joining  his  regi- 
ment. He  was  to  be  heard  of  in  every  city  of 
Europe,  living  sumptuously,  playing  high — 
more  often  a  loser  than  a  winner.  His  horses, 
his  carriages,  his  liveries  were  models ;  and 
wherever  he  went  his  track  could  be  marked 
in  the  host  of  imitators  ho  left  behind  him. 
For  some  four  or  five  years  back  all  that  was 
known  of  him  was  in  some  vague  paragraph 
appearing  from  time  to  time  that  some  tour- 
ist had  met  him  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or 
that  he  had  been  seen  in  Circassia !  An  arch- 
duke on  his  travels  had  partaken  of  his  hos- 
pitality in  the  extreme  north  of  India;  and 
one  of  our  naval  commanders  spoke  of  dining 
on  board  his  yacht  in  the  Southern  Pacific. 
Those  who  were  curious  about  him  learned 
that  ho  was  beginning  to  show  some  slight 
touches  of  years — how  he  had  grown  fatter, 
some  said  more  serious  and  grave — and  a  few 
censoriously  hinted  that  his  beard  and  mous- 
taches were  a  shade  darker  than  they  ascd  to 
be.  Maitland,  in  short,  was  just  beginning 
to  drop  out  of  people's  minds,  when  he  re-ap- 
peared once  more  in  England,  looking  in  real- 
ity very  little  altered,  save  that  his  dark  com- 
plexion seemed  a  little  darker  from  travel, 
and  he  was  slightly,  very  slightly,  bald  on 
the  top  of  his  head. 

It  was  remarked,  however,  that  his  old  par- 
soitf,  which  were  purely  those  of  pleasure  or 


dissipation,  had  not,  to  all  appearance,  the 
same  hold  on  him  as  before.  '  *■  He  never  goes 
down  to  Tattersairs."  "  I  don't  think  I  have 
seen  him  once  at  the  opera,*'  '*  He  has  given 
up  play  altogether,"  were  the  rumors  one 
heard  on  all  sides ;  and  so  it  was  that  the 
young  generation,  who  had  only  heard  of  bat 
never  seen  him,  were  sorely  disappointed  in 
meeting  the  somewhat  quiet,  reserved-look- 
ing, haughty  mon,  whose  wild  feats  and  ex- 
ccntricities  had  so  often  amused  them,  but 
who  now  gave  no  evidence  of  being  other  than 
a  cold,  well-bred  gentleman. 

It  was  when  hastily  passing  through  Lon- 
don, on  his  return  from  India,  that  Mark  Lyle 
had  met  him,  and  Maitland  had  given  him  a 
half-careless  promise  to  come  and  see  him. 
**  I  want  to  go  across  to  Ireland,"  said  he, 
*'  and  whenever  town  gets  hot,  I'll  run  over." 
Mark  would  have  heard  the  same  words  from 
a  royal  duke  with  less  pride,  for  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  his  Sandhurst  days  with  great 
traditions  of  Maitland ;  and  the  favor  the  great 
man  had  extended  to  him  in  India,  riding  his 
horses,  and  once  sharing  his  bungalow,  had  so 
redounded  to  his  credit  in  the  regiment,  that 
even  a  tyrannical  major  had  grown  bland  and 
gentle  to  him. 

Mark  was,  however,  far  from  confident  that 
he  could  rely  on  his  promise.  It  seemed  too 
bright  a  prospect  to  be  possible.  Maitland, 
who  had  never  been  in  Ireland — whom  one 
could,  as  Mark  thought,  no  more  fancy  in  Ire- 
land than  he  could  imagine  a  London  fine  lady 
passing  her  mornings  ip  a  poorhouse,  or  in- 
specting the  coarse  labors  of  a  sewing-school, 
— he  coming  over  to  see  him !  What  a  tri- 
umph, were  it  only  to  be  true  !  and  now  the 
post  told  him  it  was  true,  and  that  Maitland 
would  arrive  at  the  Abbey  on  Saturday. 
Now,  when  Mark  had  turned  away  so  hastily 
and  left  his  sisters,  he  began  to  regret  that  he 
had  announced  the  approaching  arrival  of  his 
friend  with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  *<  I 
ought  to  have  said  nothing  whatever  aboat 
him.  I  ought  simply  to  have  announced  him 
as  a  man  very  well  off,  and  much  asked  out, 
and  have  left  the  rest  to  fortune.  All  I  have 
done  by  my  ill-judged  praise  has  been  to 
awaken  prejudice  against  him,  and  make  them 
eager  to  detect  flaws,  if  they  can,  in  his  man- 
ner— at  all  events,  in  his  temper."  The  longer 
he  thought  over  these  things  the  more  they 
distressed  him  ;  and  at  last,  so  far  from  being 
overjoyed,  as  he  expected,  at  the  visit  of  his 
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diBtinguished  friend,  he  saw  tho  day  of  hie 
comiDg  dawn  yrith  dismay  and  misgiving. 
Indeed,  had  Buch  a  thing  as  patting  him  oflf 
been  possible,  it  is  likely  he  would  have  done 
it. 

The  long-looked-for  and  somewhat  feared 
Saturday  came  at  last,  and  with  it  camea  note 
of  a  few  lines  from  Maitland.  They  were  dated 
from  a  littlo  village  in  Wicklow,  and  ran 
thus : — 

"  Dear  L., — I  have  come  down  here  with 
a  Yankee,  whom  I  chanced  upon  as  a  travel- 
ling companion,  to  look  at  tho  mines — gold, 
they  call  them  ;  and  if  I  am  not  seduced  into 
a  search  after  nuggets,  I  shall  be  with  you 
somo  time — I  cannot  define  tho  day — next 
week.  Tho  country  is  prettier  and  the  peo- 
ple less  barbarous  than  I  expected  ;  but  I  hear 
your  neighborhood  will  compensate  me  for 
both  disappointments. — Yours,  N.  M." 

**  Well !  are  we  to  send  the  carriage  in  to 
Colerainc for  him,  Mark  ?' '  asked  Sir  Arthur, 
as  bis  son  continued  to  read  tho  letter,  with- 
out lifting  his  eyes. 

**  No,*'  said  Mark,  in  some  confusion. 
<  *  This  is  a  sort  of  put-off.  lie  cannot  be  here 
for  several  days.  Some  friend  or  acquaint- 
ance has  dragged  him  off  in  another  direc- 
tion ;*'  and  he  crushed  the  note  in  his  hand, 
afraid  of  being  asked  to  read  or  to  show  it. 

**  The  house  will  bo  full  after  Tuesday, 
Mark,''  said  Lady  Lyle.  "The  Gores  and 
the  Masscys  and  the  M'Clintocks  will  all  be 
here,  and  Gambier  Graham  threatens  us  with 
himself  and  his  two  daughters." 

"  If  they  come,"  broke  in  Mark,  **  you'll 
have  my  rooms  at  your  disposal." 

*<  I  delight  in  them,"  said  Mrs.  Trafford  ; 
"  and  if  your  elegantly  fastidious  friend 
should  really  come,  I  count  upon  them  to 
bo  perfect  antidotes  to  all  his  impertinence. 
Sally  Graham,  and  tho  younger  one,  whom 
her  father  calls  'Dick,'  are  downright  treas- 
ures when  one  is  in  want  of  a  forlorn  hope  to 
storm  town-bred  pretension." 

'*  If  Maitland  is  to  bo  baited,  Alice,  I'd 
rather  the  bull-ring  was  somewhere  elso," 
said  her  brother,  angrily. 

**  The  real  question  is,  shall  we  have  room 
for  all  these  people  and  their  followers  ?  " 
said  Lady  Lyle. 

**  I  repeat,"  said  Mark,  "  that  if  the  Gra- 
ham girls  are  to  be  here,  I'm  off.  They  arc 
the  most  insufferably  obtrusive  and  aggressive 
iromcn  I  have  over  met ;  and  I'd  rather  take 
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boat  and  pass  a  month  at  the  Hebrides  tbaa 
stop  a  week  in  the  house  with  them." 

''  I  think  Sally  thrashed  you  when  yoa 
came  home  once  for  tho  holidays,"  said  Mrs. 
Trafford,  laughing. . 

**  No,  Alice,  it  was  Beck,"  broke  in  her 
sister.  <<  She  has  a  wonderful  story  of  what 
she  calls  a  left-hander,  that  she  planted  under 
his  eye.  She  tells  it  still  with  great  gusto, 
but  owns  that  Mark  fought  on  very  bravely 
for  two  rounds  after." 

<<  And  are  these  the  people  you  expect  me 
to  show  to  Maitland?"  said  Mark,  rising 
from  the  table;  "I'd  rather,  fifly  times 
rather,  write  and  say,  <  We  cannot  reoeive 
you  ;  our  house  is  full,  and  will  be  for  a  moatli 
to  come."  ' 

"  Yes,  dear  Mark,  that  is  the  really  sensi- 
ble way  to  look  at  it.  Nobody  now-a-days  has 
any  scruple  in  such  matters.  One  is  invited 
from  Monday  to  Thursday,  but  on  no  possible 
pretext  can  he  stay  to  Friday. ' '  And  so  Mrs. 
Trafibrd  ran  away,  heaping,  by  apparent  con- 
solations, coals  of  fire  on  his  angry  head. 

*^  I  think  you  had  better  get  Alice  to  write 
the  letter  herself,"  said  Bella ;  <'  I'm  soreshs 
will  do  it  with  great  tact  and  discretion." 

**  Pray  do,"  added  she.  *<  Intrust  me  with 
the  despatch,  and  I  promLso  you  the  negotia- 
tion will  be  completed  then  and  there." 

*'  It  is  quite  bad  enough  to  shut  the  door  in 
a  man's  face,  without  jeering  at  him  oot  of 
the  window,"  said  Mark,  and  he  dashed  oat  of 
the  room  in  a  rage. 

<<  I  wish  he  had  shown  us  his  friend's  note," 
said  Alice.  <*  I'm  quite  certain  that  Ids 
anger  has  far  more  to  do  with  that  epistle  thaa 
with  any  of  our  comments  upon  it." 

«<  Fm  very  sorry  Mark  should  be  annoyed.'* 
said  Bella ;  *^  but  I'm  selfish  enough  to  own 
that,  if  we  escape  Mr.  Maitland's  visit,  I  shall 
deem  the  bargain  a  good  one." 

**  I  suspect  Mr.  Maitland  docs  not  intendi 
to  honor  us  by  his  company,  and  that  m 
may  spare  ourselves  all  the  embarrassment 
of  preparing  for  it,"  said  Lady  Lyle.  And 
now  tho  three  ladies  set  themselves  to  con- 
sider in  committee  that  oft-vexed  problem  of 
how  to  make  a  country-house  hold  more  peo- 
ple than  it  has  room  for,  and  how  to  per- 
suade the  less  distinguished  of  the  guests  that 
they  are  **  taking  out "  in  cordiality  all  that 
their  reception  wants  in  oonvenicnoe.  Ono 
difficulty  presented  itself  at  every  step,  and 
in  a  variety  of  shapes.    Ne?er  befoiehiid  Htm 
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Abbey  been  fiill  of  yicntors  without  Tony 
Butler  being  there  to  assist  in  their  amuse- 
ment— Tony  equally  at  home  on  land  and  on 
sea — the  cavalier  of  young  ladies — the  safe 
coachman  of  mammas — the  guide  to  all  that 
was  noteworthy — the  fisherman — the  yachts- 
man whom  no  weather  disconcerted,  no  mis- 
adventure could  provoke — so  good-tempered 
and  so  safe ;  ay,  so  safe !  for  Tony  never 
wanted  to  flirt  with  the  young  heiress,  nor 
teach  her  schoolboy  brother  to  smoke  a  short 
pipe.  lie  had  neither  the  ambition  to  push 
his  fortune  unfairly,  nor  to  attach  his  junior 
to  him  by  unworthy  means.  And  the  sisters 
ran  over  his  merits,  and  grew  very  enthusi- 
astic about  traits  in  him,  which,  by  inference, 
they  implied  were  not  the  gifts  of  others 
nearer  home. 

**  I  wish,  papa,  you  would  ride  over  and 
8ce  Mrs.  Butler,  and  ask  when  Tony  is  ex- 
pected back  again." 

**  Or  if,"  added  Mrs.  Trafford— «*  or  if  we 
could  get  him  back  by  writing,  and  saying 
how  much  we  want  him." 

**  I  know  1*11  never  venture  on  Soliman  till 
Tony  has  had  a  hand  on  him." 

**  And  those  chestnuts  mamma  wants  for 
the  low  phaeton — who  is  to  break  them  now?  " 
cried  Bella. 

**  I  only  heard  yesterday,"  said  Sir  Arthur, 
"  that  the  Mermaid's  sails  were  all  cut  up. 
Tony  was  going  to  make  a  schooner  of  her,  it 
Becms  ;  and  there  she  is  now,  dismantled  and 
not  one  of  us  able  to  put  her  in  commission 
again." 

**  I  declare  it  sounds  absurd,"  broke  in 
Lady  Lyle,  **  but  I  fancy  the  garden  is  begin- 
ning to  look  neglected  already.  Certainly  I 
never  saw  Mr.  Craft  there  the  whole  morn- 
ing ;  and  ho  would  not  have  dared  to  absent 
himself  if  Tony  were  here." 

**  I'd  go  over  willingly, and  see  his  mother," 
said  Sir  Arthur ;  '*  but  as  Tony  did  not  con- 
fide to  us  his  intended  journey,  but  set  off 
without  a  word,  it  would  have  the  appearance 
of  a  certain  prying  curiosity  on  my  part  were 
I  to  ask  after  him,  and  when  he  is  expected 
home  again." 

**  Not  if  you  were  to  say  frankly  that  we 
wanted  him,  and  couldn't  get  on  without 
him,  papa,"  said  Alice.  **  I*d  have  no  shame 
in  saying  that  we  are  perfectly  helpless  with- 
out his  skill,  his  courage,  his  ready  wit,  and 
his  good-nature." 

Why  not  secure  all  thoee  perfections  be- 
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yond  risk,  Alice?  "  said  Sir  Arthur,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  How  so? — only  tell  me." 

**  Marry  him." 

**  First  of  all,  papa,  ho  might  not  marry 
me;  and,  secondly,  if  he  should,  it  might  not 
be  the  way  to  insure  the  perpetuity  I  covet. 
You  know  what  Swift  says  of  the  *  promising ' 
Princes  and  the  *  bad '  Kings  the  world  if 
full  of?" 

*'  I  protest,"  said  Lady  Lyle,  haughtily,  **  I 
have  a  great  regard  for  young  Butler  ;  but  it 
has  never  gone  the  length  of  making  me  desire 
him  for  a  son-in-law." 

**  Meanwhile,  papa, — for  we  have  quite  tima 
enough  to  think  over  the  marriage, — pray,  let 
me  order  them  to  saddle  Peter  for  you,  and 
ride  over  to  the  Bumside." 

'*  Do  80,  Alice  ;  I'm  quite  ready  ;  but  first 
of  all,  give  me  my  instructions." 

"  We  want  Tony,"  broke  in  Bella. 

'<  Yes ;  and  insist  on  having  him.  He 
must  be  hero  on  Monday  night  or  Tuesday 
morning,  if  it  cost  an  express  to  go  after 
him." 

'*  We  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  girls,  that 
Tony  has  not  left  home  in  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
The  poor  fellow  has  had  some  call  of  urgency 
or  necessity,  and  our  selfishness  must  not  go 
the  length  of  a  cruelty." 

"But  with  your  nice  tact,  papa,  you'll 
find  out  all  that ;  you'll  learn,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  whether  anything  of  impor- 
tance has  called  him  away,  or  whether  it  be 
not,  as  I  half  suspect,  a  sort  of  passing  ca- 
price." And  she  looked  significantly  at  Bella, 
and  left  her  sentence  unfinished. 

**  Do  you  know  of  anything  that  should  in- 
duce you  to  believe  this,  Alice?  " 

"  Nothing  more  than  a  chance  word  that 
dropped  from  Mark  this  morning.  He  took 
it  into  his  head  last  night  that  poor  Tony 
was  presumptuous,  and  gave  himself  airs — 
Tony  !  of  all  creatures  in  tho  world  ; — ^and  so 
the  great  hussar,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  regi- 
mental experiences,  essayed  what  bo  called 
'  to  put  him  down  !  '  Now,  the  chances  are 
that  this  must  have  led  to  something  unpleaa- 
ant,  and  it  is  not  in  tho  least  unlikely  may 
have  led  to  Tony's  departure." 

"  You  must  be  right,  Alice ;  and  since  we 
have  been  standing  licrc  at  the  window,  I  saw 
Mrs.  Butler's  herd  give  Mark  a  letter,  which, 
after  reading,  he  crushed  impatiently  in  his 
hand  and  thrust  into  hia  pocket.    Thia  de- 
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cidcs  mc  at  once.  I  will  go  down  to  Mrs. 
Butler *8  withoot  delay." 

**  Pleaso  explain  that  I  have  not  called, 
Boiclj  because  the  carriage-road  is  so  bad. 
The  drive  down  through  that  forest  of  fern 
and  reeds  is  like  a  horrid  nightmare  on  me," 
said  Lady  Lyle. 

**  Well,  I  think  I  can  apologize  for  your 
absence  without  telling  her  that  she  lives  in 
an  unapproachable  wilderness,"  said  he, 
laughing ;  **  and  as  she  cares  little  for  visit- 
ing or  being  visited,  the  chances  are  my  task 
will  be  an  easy  one." 

**  Would  you  like  me  to  go  with  you  papa?  *' 
asked  Alice. 

*'  Yes,  by  all  means ;  but  stay,"  added  he 
quickly ;  "  it  might  possibly  bo  better  not  to 
come  ;  if  anything  unpleasant  should  have 
occurred  between  Mark  and  Tony,  she  will 
have  less  reluctance  to  speak  of  it  when  wo 
are  alone." 

They  all  agreed  that  this  was  well  thought 
of,  and  soon  after  saw  him  set  out  on  his 
mission,  their  best  wishes  for  his  success  fol- 
lowing him. 

Sir  Arthur  pondered,  as  ho  went,  over  what 
he  should  say,  and  how  ho  would  meet  the 
remarks  he  deemed  it  likely  she  would  make 
to  him.  Without  being  in  the  least  what  is 
called  a  person  of  superior  abilities,  Mrs. 
Butler  was  a  somewhat  hard-headed  woman, 
whoso  north-of-Ircland  caution  and  shrewd- 
ness stood  her  in  stead  for  higher  qualities ; 
and  if  they  would  not  have  guided  her  in 
great  difficulties,  she  had  the  good  fortune  or 
the  prudence  to  escape  from  such.  lie  knew 
this ;  and  he  knew  besides  that  there  pertains 
to  a  position  of  diminished  means  and  station 
a  peculiar  species  of  touchy  pride,  always 
suggesting  to  its  possessor  the  suspicion  that 
this  or  that  liberty  would  never  have  been 
taken  in  happier  days,  and  thus  to  regard  the 
most  well-meant  counsels  and  delicately  con- 
veyed advice  as  uncalled-for  interference,  or 
worse. 

It  was  after  much  consideration  he  saw 
himself  at  the  little  wicket  of  the  garden, 
where  ho  dismounted,  and,  fastening  his 
bridle  to  the  gate,  knocked  at  the  door. 
Though  he  could  distinctly  hear  the  sound 
of  voices  within,  ana  the  quick  movement  of 
feet,  his  summons  was  unanswered,  and  he 
was  a]K)ut  to  repeat  it  for  the  third  time 
when  the  door  was  opened. 

^'  Is  your  mistress  at  home,  Jeanie?  "  said 
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he,  recognizing  with  a  smile  the  girl's  comw 
tesy  to  him. 

*<  Yes,  sir,  sho's  at  home,"  was  the  drj 
answer. 

«♦  Will  you  just  tell  her,  then,  that  Sir 
Arthur  Lyle  would  take  it  as  a  great  favor  if 
she'd  permit  him  to  speak  to  her." 

The  girl  disappeared  with  the  message,  bat 
did  not  return  again  for  several  minutes ;  and 
when  she  did,  she  looked  slightly  agitated. 
'*  My  mistress  is  very  sorry,  sir,  but  she  canna 
see  ye  the  day  ;  it's  a  sort  of  a  headache  she 
has." 

**  Mr.  Anthony,  is  he  at  home?"  asked 
he,  curious  to  remark  the  effect  of  his  qaes- 
tion. 

**  He's  na  just  at  hame  the  noo,"  was  the 
cautious  reply. 

'*  He  has  not  been  up  at  the  Abbey  to- 
day," said  he,  carelessly  ;  *'  but,  to  be  sure, 
I  came  through  the  *  brocken '  and  might 
have  missed  him." 

A  little  dry  nod  of  the  head,  to  acknowl- 
edge that  this  or  anything  else  was  posBibLe, 
was  all  that  his  speech  elicited. 

**  Say  that  I  was  very  sorry,  Jeanie,  that 
Mrs.  Butler  could  not  sec  me,  and  sorrier  for 
the  reason ;  but  that  I  hope  to-morrow  or 
next  day  to  be  more  fortunate.  Not,"  added 
he,  after  a  second  thought,  **  that  what  1 
wanted  to  speak  of  is  important,  except  to 
myself ;  don't  forget  this,  Jeanie." 

**  I  winna  forget,"  said  she,  and  courtesy- 
ing  again,  closed  the  door.  Sir  Arthur  rode 
slowly  back  to  report  that  his  embassy  had 
failed. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
SOME  NEW  ARRIVALS. 

Day  after  day  went  over,  and  no  tidings  of 
Maitland.  When  the  post  came  in  of  a 
morning,  and  no  letter  in  his  hand  appeared, 
Mark's  impatience  was  too  pcrcoptible  to 
make  any  comment  for  his  sisters  cither  safe 
or  prudent.  Nor  was  it  till  nigh  a  week 
passed  over  that  ho  himself  said,  « I  wonder 
what  has  become  of  Maitland?  I  hope  he*8 
not  ill."  None  followed  up  the  theme,  and 
it  dropped.  The  expected  gqcsts  began  to 
drop  in  soon  after,  and,  except  by  Mark  him- 
self, Mr.  Norman  Maitland  was  totally  for- 
gotten. The  visitors  were  for  the  most  part 
squires  and  their  wives  and  families ;  solid, 
well-to-do  gentlemen,  whoso  chief  objects  in 
life  were  green  crops  and   the  poor-law. 
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Their  talk  was  either  of  mangold  or  gaano, 
**  Swedes  "  or  the  Union,  jast  as  their  sons' 
eonversation  ranged  07er  dogs,  horses,  meets, 
and  ooTers;  and  the  ladies  disported  in 
«  toilette,"  and  such  detaikof  the  "  Castle  " 
drawing-rooms  as  the  Dublin  papers  afibrded. 
There  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren,  with  two 
daughters  and  a  son  ;  and  the  Hunters,  with 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  There  were  Col- 
onel Hoylo  and  ^Irs.  Iloyle,  from  regimental 
head-quarters,  Belfast ;  and  Groves  Bulkney, 
the  member  for  the  county,  who  had  come 
over,  in  the  fear  of  an  approaching  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  to  have  a  look  at  his  con- 
stituents. He  was  a  Tory,  who  always  voted 
with  tlic  Whigs,  a  sort  of  politician  in  great 
favor  with  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  usually 
supposed  to  have  mucli  influence  with  both 
parties.  There  were  Masseys  from  Tipperary , 
and  M*CIintocks  from  Louth ;  and  lastly, 
herald  of  their  approach,  three  large,  coffin- 
shaped  trunks,  undeniably  of  sea  origin,  with 
the  words  **  Cap.  Gambicr  Graham,  R.N.,'* 
marked  on  them,  which  arrived  by  a  carrier, 
with  tliree  gun-caecs  and  an  immense  array 
of  fisiiing-tackle,  gai&,  and  nets. 

**  So  I  see  those  odious  Grahams  are  com- 
ing," said  Mark,  ill-humoredly,  as  ho  met 
his  elder  sister  in  the  hall.  **  I  declare,  if  it 
were  not  that  Maitland  might  chance  to  ar- 
rive in  my  absence,  I'd  set  off  this  very  mom- 
ing.' 

**  I  assure  you,  Mark,  you  are  all  wrong  ; 
the  girls  are  no  favorites  of  mine ;  but  look- 
ing to  the  staple  of  our  other  guests,  the 
Gnihams  are  perfect  boons  from  heaven. 
The  Warrens,  with  their  infant  school ;  and 
Mfh.  Maxwell,  with  her  quarrel  with  the 
bisliop ;  and  the  Masseys,  with  their  preten- 
sion al|;»ut  their  daughter  who  married  Lord 
Claude  Somebody,  are  so  terribly  tiresome, 
that  I  lung  for  the  racket  and  noise  of  those 
bustling  young  women,  who  will  at  least  dis- 
pel our  dulnees." 

**  At  tlie  cost  of  our  good  breeding." 

"At  all  events  they  are  jolly  and  good- 
tempered  girls.  We  have  known  them 
for—" 

"Oil,  don't  say  how  long.  The  younger 
one  ir<  two  years  older  tlian  myself." 

"  No,  Mark ;  Beck  is  exactly  your  own 
age." 

**  Then  I'm  determined  to  call  myself  five- 
•nd  thirty  the  first  opportunity  I  have.    She  > 


shall  have  three  years  tacked  to  her  for  the 
coming  into  the  world  along  with  me." 

"  Sally  is  only  thirty-four." 

"  Only !  the  idea  of  saying  only  to  thirty- 
four." 

"They  don't  look  within  eight  or  nine 
years  of  it,  I  declare.  I  suppose  you  will 
scarcely  detect  the slighthst  change  in  them." 

"  So  much  the  worse.  Any  change  would 
improve  them  in  my  eyes." 

"  And  the  captain  too.  He,  I  believe,  is 
now  commodore. ' ' 

"  I  perceive  there  is  no  change  in  the 
mode  of  travel,"  said  Mark,  pointing  to  the 
trunks.  "The  heavy  luggage  used  always 
to  arrive  the  day  before  they  drove  up  in 
their  vile  Irish  jaunting-car.  Do  they  still 
come  in  that  fashion?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  I  really  believe  with  the  same 
horse  they  had  long,  long  ago." 

"  A  flea-bitten  mare,  with  a  twisted  tail?  " 

"  The  very  same,"  cried  she,  laughing. 
*'  I'll  certainly  tell  Beck  how  well  you  re- 
member their  horse.  She'll  take  it  as  a  flat- 
tery." 

"  Tell  her  what  you  like — she'll  soon  find 
out  how  much  flattery  she  has  to  expect  from 
me.'"  After  a  short  pause,  in  which  he 
made  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  light  a 
cigar,  and  slightly  burned  his  fingers,  he 
said,  "I'd  not  for  a  hundred  pounds  that 
Maitland  had  met  them  here — with  simply 
stupid  country  gentry,  he'd  not  care  to  notice 
their  ways  nor  pay  attention  to  their  hum- 
drum habits;  but  these  Grahams,  with  all 
their  flagrant  vulgarity,  will  be  a  temptation 
too  irrcKistible,  and  he  will  leave  this  to  a^ 
sociate  us  forever  in  his  mind  with  the  two 
most  ill-bred  women  in  creation." 

"  You  are  quite  unfair,  Mark ;  they  are 
greatly  liked,  at  least  people  are  glad  to  have 
them ;  and  if  we  only  had  poor  Tony  Butler 
here,  who  used  to  manage  them  to  perfection, 
they'd  help  us  wonderfully  with  all  the  dnl- 
ness  around  us." 

"  Thank  Heaven  we  have  not.  I'd  cer- 
tainly not  face  such  a  constellation  as  the 
three  of  them.  I  tell  you  frankly,  that  I'd 
pack  my  portmanteau  and  go  over  to  Soot- 
land  if  that  fellow  were  to  come  hero  again." 

"  You're  not  likely  to  be  driven  to  such  an 
extremity,  I  suspect ;  but  here  comes  papa, 
and  I  think  he  has  been  down  at  the  Barn- 
side  ;  let  us  hear  what  news  he  has." 
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« It  has  no  interest  for  me,"  said  he,  walk- 
ing awaj,  while  she  hastened  oat  to  meet  Sir 
Arthur. 

**  No  tidings,  Alice — at  least  none  that  I 
can  Icam.  Mrs.  Butler's  headache  still  pre- 
vents her  seeing  me,  though  1  could  wager  I 
saw  her  at  work  in  the  garden  when  I  turned 
off  the  high-road." 

*'  How  strange !  You  suspect  that  she 
avoids  you  ?  " 

**  I  am  certain  of  it ;  and  I  went  round  by 
the  minister's,  thinking  to  have  a  talk  with 
Stewart,  and  hear  something  that  might  ex- 
plain this ;  but  he  was  engaged  in  preparing 
his  sermon,  and  begged  me  to  excuse  him." 

**  I  wish  we  could  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this  mystery.  Would  she  receive  wic,  do  you 
think,  if  I  were  to  go  over  to  the  cottage  ?  " 

"  Most  likely  not.  I  suspect  whatever  it 
be  that  has  led  to  this  estrangement  will  be 
a  passing  cloud  ;  let  us  wait  and  see.  Who 
are  those  coming  up  the  bend  of  the  road  ? 
The  horse  looks  fagged  enough,  certainly." 

''The  Grahams,  I  declare!  Oh,  I  must 
find  Mark  and  let  him  be  caught  here  when 
they  arrive." 

**  Don't  let  the  commodore  get  at  mc  before 
dinner,  that's  all  I  ask,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  as 
he  rode  round  to  the  stables. 

When  Isabella  entered  the  house,  she 
found  Mark  at  the  open  window  watching 
with  an  opera-glass  the  progress  of  the 
jaunting-car  as  it  slowly  wound  along  the 
turns  of  the  approach,  lost  and  seen  as  the 
woods  intervened  or  opened. 

<*  I  cannot  make  it  out  at  all,  Alice,"  said 
he ;  *'  there  arc  two  men  and  two  women,  as 
well  as  I  can  see,  besides  the  driver." 

"No,  no ;  they  have  their  maid,  whom 
you  mistake  for  a  man." 

*'  Then  the  maid  wears  a  wide-awake  and 
a  paletot.  liOok  and  see  for  yourself,"  and 
he  handed  the  glass. 

**  I  declare  y«u  are  right — it  is  a  man  ; 
he  is  beside  Beck.  Sally  is  on  the  side  with 
her  father." 

''  Are  they  capable  of  bringing  some  one 
along  with  them?"  cried  he  in  horror. 
'*  Do  you  think  they  would  dare  to  take  such 
a  liberty  as  that  here  ?  " 

«<  I'm  suie  they  would  not.  It  must  be 
Eenrose,  the  apothecary,  who  was  coming  to 
see  one  of  the  maids,  or  one  of  our  own  peo- 
ple or — "  Uer  further  conjectures  were 
cut  short  by  the  outburst  of  so  strong  an  ex- 
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pletive  as  cannot  be  repeated;  and  Markt 
pale  as  death,  stammered  oat,  ^<  It^a  Mail- 
land  !  Norman  Maitland !  " 

<'  But  how,  Mark,  do  they  know  him?  " 

<*  Confound  them !  who  can  tell  how  it 
happened  ?  "  said  he.  ''  I'll  not  meet  him — 
I'll  leave  the  boose— I'll  not  face  such  an  in- 
dignity." 

**  But  remember,  Mark,  none  of  na  know 
your  friend ;  we  have  not  so  much  as  seen 
him  ;  and  as  he  was  to  meet  these  people,  it's 
all  the  better  they  came  as  acquaintances." 

'*  That's  all  very  fine,"  said  he,  angrily; 
**  you  can  be  beautifully  philosophical  aboat 
it,  all  because  you  haven't  to  go  back  to  m 
mess-table  and  be  badgered  by  all  sorts  of 
allusions  and  references  to  MaiUand's  capital 
story." 

"  Here  they  are,  here  they  are!  "  cried 
Alice,  and  the  next  moment  she  was  vrarmly 
embracing  those  dear  friends  to  whose  failings 
she  was  nowise  blind,  however  ardent  her 
late  defence  of  them.  Mark,  meanwhile, 
had  advanced  towards  Maitland,  and  ga?6 
him  as  cordial  a  welcome  as  he  could  com- 
mand. **  My  sister,  Mrs.  Trafford  —  Mr. 
Maitland,"  said  he,  and  Alice  gave  her  hand 
with  a  graceful  cordiality  to  the  new  gaest. 

''  I  declare  Mark  is  afraid  that  I'll  kiss 
him,"  cried  Beck.  '*  Courage,  mon  ami,  I'll 
not  expose  you  in  public." 

**  How  are  you  ?  how  are  you  ?  "  cried  the 
commodore;  **  brown,  brown,  very  brown; 
Indian  sun.  Lucky  if  the  mischief  is  only 
skin-deep." 

<'  Shake  hands,  Mark,"  said  Solly,  In  a 
deep,  masculine  voice ;  '<  don't  bear  malice, 
though  I  did  pitch  you  out  of  the  boat  that 
day." 

Mark  was,  however,  happily,  too  myih  eo* 
gaged  with  his  friend  to  have  heard  the  spee^. 
lie  was  eagerly  listening  to  Maitland's  ac- 
count of  his  first  meeting  with  the  Grahams. 

**  My  lucky  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  for 
there  I  stood,"  said  Maitland,  *^  in  the  great 
square  of  Bally — Bally " 

**  Ballamena,"  broke  in  Beck ;  <<  and  there 
is  no  great  square  in  the  place ;  but  you 
stood  in  a  very  dirty  stable-yard  in  a  much 
greater  passion  than  such  a  fine  gentleman 
should  ever  give  way  to."- 

**  Calling  *  A  horse !  a  horse !  My  kin^ 
dom  for  a  horse  ! '" 

'^  It  was  a  chaiBe  and  pair  I  heard,  and 
you  were  well  laujghed  at  for  your  demand. 
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The  baker  offered  yoa  a  seat,  which  yoa  re- 
jected in  dismay;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  it 
was  half  in  the  hope  of  witneeeing  another 
outburst  of  your  indignation  that  I  went 
across  and  said,  *  Would  you  accept  a  place 
beside  me,  sir?  *  ** 

**  And  was  I  not  overwhelmed  with  joy — 
was  it  not  in  a  transport  of  gratitude  that  I 
embraced  your  offer  ?  '* 

**  I  know  you  very  nearly  embraced  my 
maid  as  you  lifted  her  off  the  car/' 

**  And,  by  the  way,  where  is  Patience?  ** 
added  Mrs.  Trafford. 

*^  Sho's  coming  on,  some  fashion,  with  the 
Bweirs  luggage,"  added  she,  dropping  her 
voice  to  a  whisper — "  eight  trunks,  eleven 
carpet-bags,  and  four  dressing-boxes,  besides 
what  I  thought  was  a  show-box,  but  it  is 
only  a  shower-bath." 

*'  My  people  will  take  every  care  of  her," 
said  Maitland. 

'^  Is  Fen  ton  still  with  you  ?  "  asked  Mark. 

**  Yes ;  he  had  some  thoughts  of  leaving 
me  lately ;  ho  said  ho  thought  he'd  like  to 
retire — that  he'd  take  a  consulate  or  a  bar- 
rackmastership — but  I  laughed  him  out  of 
it."  ' 

Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Lyle  had  now  come 
down  to  welcome  the  new  arrivals;  and 
greetings  and  welcomes  and  felicitations  re- 
sounded on  all  sides. 

**Come  along  with  me,  Maitland,"  said 
Mark,  hurrying  his  friend  away.  **Lct  me 
show  you  your  quarters  ; ' '  and  as  he  moved 
off  he  added,  **  What  a  piece  of  ill-luck  it 
was,  that  you  should  have  chanced  upon  the 
greatest  bores  of  our  acquaintance  ! — people 
so  detestable  to  me,  that  if  I  hadn't  been  ex- 
pecting your  visit  I'd  have  left  the  house  this 
morning." 

'*  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Maitland,  half 
languidly  ;  **  perhaps  I  have  grown  more 
tolerant,  or  more  indifferent — what  may  be 
another  name  for  the  same  thing  —  but  I 
rather  liked  the  young  women,  llave  we 
any  more  stairs  to  mount?  " 

**No;  here  you  arc;"  and  Mark  red- 
dened a  little  at  the  impertinent  question. 
**  I  liave  put  you  here,  because  this  was  an 
old  gar^on  apartment  I  arranged  for  myself 
before  I  came  back  from  India ;  and  you  have 
your  bath-room  yonder,  and  your  servant, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  terrace." 

*'  It*s  all  very  nice,  and  seems  very  quiet," 
said  Maitland. 
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'<  As  to  that,  you'll  not  have  to  complain ; 
except  the  plash  of  the  sea  at  the  foot  of 
those  clifi&,  you'll  never  hear  a  sound  here." 

'*  It's  a  bold  thing  of  you  to  make  me 
so  comfortable,  Lyle.  When  I  wrote  to 
you  to  say  I  was  coming,  my  head  was  full 
of  what  we  call  country-houso  life,  with  all 
its  bustle  and  racket — noisy  breakfasts  and 
noisier  luncheons,  with  dinners  as  numerous 
as  tables  d'hote.  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
paradise  as  this.  May  I  dine  here  all  alone 
when  in  the  humor?  " 

**  You  are  to  be  all  your  own  master,  and 
do  exactly  as  you  please.  I  need  not  say, 
though,  that  I  will  scarce  forgive  you  if  you 
grudge  us  your  company." 

**  I'm  not  always  up  to  society.  I'm  grow- 
ing a  little  footsore  with  the  world,  Lyle, 
and  like  to  lie  down  in  the  shade." 

**  Lewis  told  me  you  were  writing  a  book 
— a  novel,  I  think  he  said,"  said  Mark. 

**  I  write  a  book !  I  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing.  Why,  my  dear  Lyle,  the  fellows 
who — like  myself— know  the  whole  thing, 
never  write!  Haven't  you  often  remarked 
that  a  man  who  has  passed  years  of  life  in  a 
foreign  city  loses  all  power  of  depicting  its 
traits  of  peculiarity,  just  because,  from  habit, 
they  have  ceased  to  strike  him  as  strange  ? 
So  it  is.  Your  thorough  man  of  the  world 
knows  life  too  well  to  describe  it.  No,  no  ; 
it  is  the  creature  that  stands  furtively  in  the 
flats  that  can  depict  what  goes  on  in  the 
comedy .     W  ho  are  your  guests  ? ' ' 

Mark  ran  over  the  names  carelessly. 

**  All  new  to  mo,  and  I  to  them.  Don't 
introduce  roe,  Mark ;  leave  me  to  shake 
down  in  any  bivouac  that  may  offer.  I'll 
not  bo  a  bear  if  people  don't  bait  mc.  You 
understand?" 

*♦  Perhaps  I  do." 

**  There  are  no  foreigners?  That's  a  loss. 
They  season  society  though  they  never  make 
it,  and  there's  an  evasive  softness  in  French 
that  contributes  much  to  the  courtesies  of 
life.  So  it  is — the  habits  of  the  Continent 
to  the  wearied  man  of  the  world  are  just  like 
loose  slippers  to  a  gouty  man.  People  learn 
to  be  intimate  there  without  being  familiar — 
a  great  point,  Mark." 

**  By  the  way — talking  of  that  same  famil- 
iarity— there  was  a  young  fellow  who  got  the 
habit  of  coming  here,  before  I  returned  from 
India,  on  such  easy  terms,  that  I  found  him 
JDHtalied  liks  one  of  oorseLvcs.    He  bad  his 
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room,  his  saddle-horse,  a  eervant  that  waited 
on  him,  and  who  did  his  orders,  as  if  he  were 
a  son  of  the  family.  I  cut  the  thing  very 
short  when  I  came  home,  by  giving  him  a 
message  to  do  some  trifling  service,  just  as  I 
would  have  told  my  valet,  lie  resented,  left 
the  house,  and  sent  me  this  letter  next  morn- 
ing." 

*'  Not  much  given  to  letter- writing,  I  see," 
muttered  Maitland,  as  he  read  over  Tony's 
epistle;  *'  but  still  the  thing  is  reasonably 
well  put,  and  means  to  say,  give  me  a  chance, 
and  I'm  ready  for  you.  What's  the  name? 
Duller?" 

**  No  ;  Butler — Tony  Butler  they  call  him 
here." 

**  What  Butlers  does  he  belong  to?"  asked 
Maitland,  with  more  interest  in  his  manner. 

**  No  Butlers  at  all — at  least  none  of  any 
standing.  My  sisters,  who  swear  by  this  fel- 
low, will  tell  you  that  his  father  was  a  colo- 
nel and  C.B.,  and  I  don't  know  what  else ; 
and  that  his  uncle  was,  and  I  believe  is,  a 
certain  Sir  Omerod  Butler,  minister  or  ex-min- 
ister somewhere ;  but  I  have  my  doubts  of  all 
the  fine  parentage,  seeing  that  this  youth  lives 
with  his  mother  in  a  cottage  here  that  stands 
in  the  rent-roll  at  £18  per  annum." 

"  There  is  a  Sir  Omerod  Butler,"  said  Mait- 
land, with  a  slow,  thoughtful  enunciation. 

**  But  if  ho  be  this  youth's  uncle,  he  never 
knows  nor  recognizes  him.  My  sister,  Mrs. 
Trafibrd,  has  the  whole  story  of  these  people, 
and  will  be  charmed  to  tell  it  to  you." 
•  "I  have  no  curiosity  in  the  matter,"  said 
Maitland,  languidly.  **  The  world  is  really 
60  very  small,  that  by  the  time  a  man  reaches 
my  age,  he  knows  every  one  that  is  to  be 
known  in  it.  And  so,"  said  he,  as  lie  looked 
again  at  the  letter,  **  he  went  off,  after  send- 
ing you  the  letter  ?  " 
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«  Yes,  he  left  this  the  iame  day." 

"And  where  for?"  j.- 

**  I  never  asked.  ThegiHB,IsuppoBe,  know 
all  about  his  movements.  I  overhear  mutter- 
ings  about  poor  Tony  at  evieiry  turn .  Tell  me, 
Maitland,"  added  he,  with  more  eamestness, 
*  *  is  this  letter  a  thing  I  can  Notice  ?  Is  it  not 
a  regular  provocation  ?  " 

"  It  is,  and  it  is  not,"  saldf  Maitland,  as  he 
lighted  a  cigar,  pufi^g  theWmoke  leiBniely 
between  his  words.  "  If  he  Were  a  man  that 
you  would  chance  upon  at  every  moment, 
meet  at  your  club,  or  sit  oppoute  at  dinner, 
the  thing  would  fester  into  a  sore  in  its  own 
time  ;  but  here  is  a  fellow,  it  may  be,  that 
you'll  never  see  again,  or  if  so,  but  on  distant 
terms  :  I'd  say,  put  the  document  with  your 
tailor's  bills,  and  think  no  more  of  it." 

Lyle  nodded  an  assent  and  was  silent. 

*<  I  say,  Lyle,"  added  Maitland,  after  a  mo- 
ment, "  I'd  advise  you  never  to  speak  of  the 
fellow — never  discuss  him.  If  your  listera 
briVig  up  his  name,  let  it  drop  unnoticed ;  it 
is  the  only  way  to  put  the  tombstone  on  such 
memories.  What  is  your  dinner-hour  hereT  " 

**  Late  enough,  even  for  you— eight." 

"  That  is  civilized.  I'll  come  down — at 
least  to-day,"  said  he,  after  a  brief  pause; 
♦*  and  now  leave  me." 

When  Lyle  withdrew,  Maitland  leaned  on 
the  window-sill,  and  ranged  his  eyes  over  the 
bold  coast-line  beneath  him.  It  was  not, 
however,  to  admire  the  bold  promontory  of 
Fairhead,  or  the  sweeping  shore  that  shelved 
at  its  base ;  nor  was  it  to  gaze  on  the  rugged 
outline  of  those  perilous  rocks  which  stretehed 
from  the  Causeway  far  into  the  open  sea  ;— 
his  mind  was  far,  far  away  from  the  spot, 
deep  in  cares  and  wiles  and  schemes,  for  his 
was  an  intriguing  head,  and  had  ilB  own 
store  of  knaveries. 


A  ruDLiCATiON  which  may  have  a  considerable 
class-interest  is  one  of  which  the  first  number 
liji  -s  just  been  issucil  by  Mr.  Day  of  Carey  Street, 
Liiioulifs  Inn,  umlcr  the  title  of  **  Justicc^s  JVb- 
tanda  :  Including  Cases  relating  to  lAical  Man- 
agement Boards^  Boards  of  Healthy  Burial 
BoardSy  Highway  Boards,  Vestry  Boards,  Bor- 
ough Boards,  Parish  Oficers,  Friendly  Socie- 
ties, etc.,  etc,"  By  Tcmson  Edwards,  Esq.,  of 
tlie  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.     The  pub- 


lication consists  of  some  pages  of  notes  of 
and  current  law  decisions,  on  thin  paper,  and  so 
arranged  that  they  may  be  clipped  out  and  pasted 
in  the  standard  legal  works  of  reference  under 
their  rcs<pectivc  heads,  so  as  to  bring  the  law  on 
any  matter  in  these  books  down  to  the  latest 
point  The  editor  believes  that  much  trouble 
would  thus  bo  saved,  especially  to  non-professkHUlI 
persons  who  require  to  know  ooirent  law. 
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AS  MANY  AS  I  LOVE. 
REV.  3  :  19. 

As  many  as  I  love  ! — 
The  shadows  liill  upon  our  sunny  hours  ; 

Darkness  and  sorrow  move 
Amid  our  treasures,  in  our  joy-bi\ilt  bowers  ; 
Yet  this  sweet  comfort  ever  may  be  ours — 

As  many  as  I  love  ! 

As  many  as  I  love  ! — 
To  human  eyes  God's  dealings  oft  seem  dark  ; 

But  ho  would  only  prove 
The  sunlight  where  the  cloud  alone  we  mark  : 
Ho  says — if  wounded  souls  would  only  hark — 

As  many  as  I  love  ! 

As  many  as  I  love  ! 
0  burdened,  sorrowing  heart,  thisisfortheo  : — 

Thy  Father's  hand  above, 
Is  meting  out  these  trials  but  to  be 
The  measure  of  a  good  thou  canst  not  see : — 

As  many  as  I  love  ! 

As  many  as  I  love  ! — 
Oh,  earth's  affections  are  but  poor  to  this 

Which  reaches  from  above  ! 
They — mortal    frailties — change   and   fade  and 

miss  ; 
But  this  one  thought  gives  everlasting  bliss : — 

As  many  as  I  love  ! 

As  many  as  I  love  ! — 
These  loved  ones  are  the  bearers  of  the  cross, 

Their  Christian  faith  to  prove  : 
All  earthly  gain  is  counted  but  as  loss, 
When  God  says — clearing  from  the  dross — 

As  many  as  I  love  ! 

As  many  as  I  love  ! 
When  life-work,  pain,  and  waiting  all  are  o*er, 

Our  cartli-tied  feet  shall  move 
Up  golden  streets  on  tlio  celestial  shore  ; 
And  we  shall  sing  with  saints  for  evermore — 
As  many  as  I  love  !    . 

J.  H.  T. 
Boiling  Spring,  N.  J. 

— JV*.   F.  Observer. 


LINES  TO  A  CLERGYMAN  WHO  SAYS 
SLAVERY  IS  NOT  A  SIN. 

No  sin  to  buy  and  sell  and  hold 

The  negro  in  his  galling  gyves. 
And  poykct  the  blood-crusted  gold. 

The  price  of  human  hcjirts  and  lives  ? 
No  sin  to  ste;il  an  African, 

And  rob  him  of  each  sacred  right ; 
W'ijKj  from  his  brow  the  stamp  of  man 

And  blot  the  stars  out  of  his  night? 

No  sin  to  score  his  quivering  back 

With  the  rod  lash  dripping  there. 
Because  his  Maker  made  him  black. 

Thickened  his  lips  and  crisped  his  hair? 
No  sin  to  tear  his  frantic  wife 

From  his  outreaching  arms  of  love  ; 
What  God  has  joined,  divorce  for  life, 

Though  Heaven  fbrbkU  it  from  abOYO? 


No  sin  to  steal  the  clinging  child 

From  the  fond  mother's  dear  embrace. 
And  leave  her  broken-hearted,  wild. 

And  crazed,  to  curse  her  ebon  race ! 
God  gave  the  black  a  living  soul, 

A  conscience  and  a  heart  to  feel  ; 
Wrote  freedom  on  his  spirit's  scroll. 

And  sealed  it  with  his  holy  seaL 

Woe  unto  him  who  breaks  the  chart 

Endorsed  by  God's  unerring  hand, 
A  curse  shall  smite  his  cruel  heart. 

His  brow  shall  wear  the  slaver's  brand. 
No  greater,  grosser  crime  than  this 

Can  man  commit  who  steps  aside  ; 
Christ  in  the  slave,  with  leprous  kiss. 

Is  thus  betrayed  and  crucified. 

When  hoary  priest,  with  honeyed  toogiie. 

Long  face,  and  lubricated  knees. 
Bows  low  before  this  brazen  wrong. 

And  prates  like  the  old  Pharisees, 
We  look  to  see  the  earth  divide. 

And  falling  fire  from  Heaven  consume 
The  impious  babbler  in  his  pride. 

And  leave  no  mourners  at  his  tomb. 

Geobob.  W.  Bubgat. 
-JV.  F.  Evening  Post, 


LOVE'S  INCONSISTENCIES. 

Because  my  lady's  eyes  are  tender  blue. 
And  her  sweet  face  is  framed  in  golden  hair, 
I  straightway  vow,  and  ready  am  to  swear. 
No  woman  can  be  lovely  if  not  fair  ! 
Yet  if  my  love  were  dark,  I  should  declare 

Beauty  was  dark — and  I  should  mean  it  too  ; 

• 

Protesting  that  I  only  loved  brown  eyes. 
Doted  on  hair  black  as  the  raven's  wing  ; 
And  I  should  make  mo  sonnets,  and  ahoiild 

sing 
In  sweetest  tones,  my  lady  hearkening. 
Praise,  oft-repeated,  of  the  self-same  thing  : 

In  truth.  Love  docs  not  make  us  overwiae. 

Yea,  if  my  lady  bent  her  brows  to  frown, 
I  should  maintain  her  loveliness  too  rare. 
Too  perfect,  for  so  slight  %  thing  to  mar  ; 
And  1  should  say  her  frown  was  sweeter  flur 
Than  all  the  smiles  of  other  women  are. 

And  more  became  her  than  a  golden  crown. 

But  since  my  love  is  gentle,  meek,  and  &ir. 
And  smiles  on  me,  her  lover,  graciously  ; 
And  when  I  come,  receives  mo  lovingly  ; 
And  when  I  go,  parts  from  me  tenderly. 
Saying  **  When  wilt  thou  come  again  tomet^ 

It  needs  must  be  that  I  praise  golden  hair. 

And  for  her  sake  praise  blue  eyes  and  fiur  browi. 
As  sweetest,  purest,  loveliest,  and  best ; 
Most  womanly,  most  winning,  prettiest. 
And  dearest  every  way  ;  and  Ibr  the  n»i    ' 
The  other  eyes  and  hair,  nor  bine,  nor  fiilv-^ 

Dwpise  tiiem  all !    And  lo  I  end  mgr  Tom. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG    AND    THE 
CAMPAIGN   IN   PENNSYLVANIA. 

[Extract  from  tlie  diary  of  an  Engliiih  officer 
present  with  the  Confederate  army.] 

June  20  (Saturday). — Armed  with  letters 
of  introduction  from  the  Secretary  at  War 
for  Generals  Lee  and  Ix)nfii;8treet,  I  left  Rich- 
mond at  G  A.M.,  to  join  the  Virginian  army. 
I  was  accompanied  by  a  sergeant  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  sent  by  my  kind  friend  Major  Norris, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  me  in  getting  on. 

Wc  took  the  train  as  far  as  Culpepper, 
and  arrived  there  at  5.30  p.m.,  after  having 
changed  cars  at  Gordonsville,  near  which 
place  I  observed  an  enormous  pile  of  excellent 
rifles  rotting  in  the  open  air.  These  had  been 
captured  at  Chancellorsville ;  but  the  Con- 
federates have  already  such  a  superabundant 
stock  of  rifles  that  apparently  they  can  aflbrd 
to  let  them  spoil.  The  weather  was  quite 
cool  after  the  rain  of  last  night.  The  coun- 
try through  which  we  passed  had  been  in  the 
enemy's  hands  last  year,  and  was  evacuated 
by  them  after  the  battles  before  Richmond  ; 
but  at  that  time  it  was  not  their  custom  to 
burn,  destroy,  and  devastate— everything 
looked  green  and  beautiful,  and  did  not  in 
the  least  give  one  the  idea  of  a  hot  country. 

In  his  late  daring  raid,  the  Federal  Gen- 
eral Stoneman  crossed  this  railroad,  and  de- 
stroyed a  small  portion  of  it,  burned  a  few 
buildingH,  and  penetrated  to  within  three 
miles  of  Richmond  ;  but  he  and  bis  men  were 
in  such  a  hurry  that  they  had  not  time  to  do 
much  Borious  harm. 

Culp<?pj)cr  was,  until  five  days  qgo,  the 
head-quarters  of  Generals  Lee  and  Longstreet ; 
but  since  Kwell's  recapture  of  Winchester, 
the  wiiolc  army  had  advanced  with  rapidity, 
and  it  was  my  object  to  catch  it  up  as  quickly 
as  ]>otiHible. 

On  arriving  at  Culpepper,  my  sergeant 
handed  me  over  to  another  myrmidon  of 
Major  N«irriH,  with  orders  from  that  officer  to 
supply  me  with  a  hortie,  and  take  mo  him- 
self to  join  Mr.  Lawley,  who  had  passed 
througli  for  the  same  purpose  as  myself  three 
days  before. 

Sergeant  Xorris,  my  new  chaperon,  is 
cousin  to  Major  Norris,  and  is  a  capital  fel- 
low. Before  the  war  be  was  a  gentleman  of 
good  means  in  Maryland,  an^  was  accustomed 
to  a  life  of  luxury  ;  be  now  lives  the  life  of  a 
private  noldier  with  perfect  contcntmeDt,  and 


is  utterly  indifferent  to  civilization  and  com-' 
fort.  Although  ho  was  unwell  when  I  ar- 
rived, and  it  was  pouring  with  rain,  ho  pro- 
posed that  we  should  start  at  once — G  p.m.  I 
agreed,  and  we  did  so.  Our  horses  had  both 
sore  backs,  were  both  unfed,  except  on  grass, 
and  mine  was  deficient  of  a  shoe.  They 
nevertheless  travelled  well,  and  wc  reached  a 
hamlet  called  Woodville,  fifteen  miles  distant, 
at  9.30.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing shelter,  but  at  length  we  overcame  the 
inhospitality  of  a  native,  who  gave  us  a  feed 
of  corn  for  our  horses,  and  a  blanket  on  the 
floor  for  ourselves. 

June  21  (Sunday) . — We  got  the  horse  shod 
with  some  delay,  and  after  refreshing  the 
animals  with  corn  and  ourselves  with  Imcon, 
we  eff*ected  a  start  at  8.15  a.m.  We  experi- 
enced considerable  difficulty  in  carrying  my 
small  saddle-bags  and  knapsack,  on  account 
of  the  state  of  our  horses'  backs.  Mine  waa 
not  very  bad,  but  that  of  Norris  was  in  a 
horrid  state.  Wo  had  not  travelled  more 
than  a  few  miles  when  the  latter  animal  cast 
a  shoe,  which  took  us  an  hour  to  replace  at 
a  village  called  Sperryville.  The  country  is 
really  magnificent,  but  as  it  has  supported 
two  large  armies  for  two  years,  it  is  now 
completely  cleaned  out.  It  is  almost  uncul- 
tivated, and  no  animals  are  grazing  where 
there  used  to  be  hundreds.  All  fences  have 
been  destroyed,  and  numberless  farms  burnt, 
the  chimneys  alone  left  standing.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  depict  and  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  suflerings  which  this  part  of  V^irginiahas 
undergone.  But  the  ravages  of  war  have  not 
been  able  to  destroy  the  beauties  of  nature — 
the  verdure  is  charming,  the  trees  magnifi- 
cent, the  country  undulating,  and  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  form  the  Ixickground. 

Ik'ing  Sunday,  we  met  about  thirty  negroes 
going  to  church,  wonderfully  smartly  dressed. 
Home  (both  male  and  female)  riding  on  horse- 
liack  and  others  in  wagons  ;  but  Mr.  Norris 
informs  me  that  two  years  ago  we  should  have 
numbered  them  by  hundreds. 

Wo  soon  began  to  catch  up  the  sick  and 
broken  down  men  of  the  army,  but  not  in 
great  numbers ;  most  of  them  well  shod, 
thougli  I  saw  two  without  shoes. 

After  crossing  a  gap  in  tlie  Blue  Ridge 
range,  we  reached  Front  Royal  at  5  p.m.,  and 
we  were  now  in  the  well-known  Shenandoah 
Valley — the  scene  of  Jackson's  celebrated 
campaigns.    Front  Royal  is  a  pretty  little 
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place,  and  i^as  the  theatre  of  one  of  the 
earliest  fights  in  the  war,  which  was  com- 
menced by  a  Maryland  regiment  of  Confed- 
erates, who,  as  Mr.  Norris  observed,  **  jumped 
on  to''  a  Federal  regiment  from  the  same 
time  the  village  has  changed  hands  continu- 
State,  and  '<  whipped  it  badly,**  since  that 
ally,  and  was  visited  by  the  Federals  only  a 
few  days  previous  to  Swell's  rapid  advance 
ten  days  ago. 

After  immense  trouble  we  procured  a  feed 
6f  corn  for  the  horses,  and,  to  Mr.  Norris*8 
astonishment,  I  was  impudent  enough  to  get 
food  for  ourselves  by  appealing  to  the  kind 
feelings  of  two  good-looking  female  citizens 
of  Front  Royal,  who,  during  our  supper,  en- 
tertained us  by  stories  of  the  manner  they 
annoyed  the  Northern  soldiers  by  disagreeable 
allusions  to  '*  Stonewall  Jackson." 

We  started  again  at  6.30,  and  crossed  two 
branches  of  the  Shenandoah  River,  a  broad 
and  rapid  stream.  Both  the  railway  and  car- 
riage bridges  having  been  destroyed,  we  had 
to  ford  it ;  and  as  the  water  was  deep,  we 
were  only  just  able  to  accomplish  the  passoge. 
The  soldiers,  of  whom  there  were  a  number 
with  us,  took  off  their  trousers  and  held  their 
rifles  and  ammunition  above  their  heads. 

Soon  afterwards  our  horses  became  very  leg- 
weary  ;  for  although  the  weather  had  been 
cool,  the  roads  were  muddy  and  hard  upon 
them. 

At  8.30  we  came  up  with  Pender*0 division 
encamped  on  the  sides  of  hills,  illuminated 
with  innumerable  camp-fires,  which  looked 
very  picturesque.  After  passing  through 
about  two  miles  of  bivouacs  we  begged  for 
shelter  in  the  Imyloft  of  a  Mr.  Mason :  we 
turned  our  horses  into  a  field,  and  found  our 
hayloft  most  luxurious  after  forty-six  miles' 
ride  at  a  foot's  pace. 

Stonewall  Jackson  is  considered  a  regular 
demigod  in  this  country. 

June  2*2  (Monday). — We  started  without 
food  or  corn  at  G.oO  a.m.,  and  soon  became 
entangled  with  Pender's  division  on  its  line 
of  march,  which  delayed  us  a  good  deal 
My  poor  brute  of  a  horse  also  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  two  more  shoes,  which  we 
found  it  impossible  to  replace,  all  the  black- 
smiths' shops  having  been  pressed  by  the 
troops. 

The  soldicTS  of  this  division  are  a  remark- 
ably fine  body  of  men,  and  look  quite  sea- 
floned  and  ready  for  any  work.    Their  cloth- 


ing is  serviceable,  so  also  are  their  boots ; 
but  there  is  the  usual  utter  absence  of  nni- 
formity  as  to  color  and  shape  of  their  gar- 
ments and  hats :  gray  of  all  shades  and  brown 
clothing  with  felt  hats  predominate.  The 
Confederate  troops  are  now  entirely  armed 
with  excellent  rifles,  mostly  Enfields.  When 
they  first  turned  out,  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  wearing  numerous  revolvers  and  bowie- 
knives.  General  Lee  is  said  to  have  mildly 
remarked,  *'  Gentlemen,  I  think  you  will  find 
an  Enfield  rifle,  a  bayonet,  and  sixty  rouzids 
of  ammunition  as  much  ais  you  can  conven- 
iently carry  in  the  veay  of  arms."  Thcj 
laughed  and  thought  they  knew  better ;  bat 
the  six-shooters  and  bowie-knives  gradually 
disappeared,  and  now  none  aro  to  be  nom 
among  the  infantry. 

The  artillery  horses  are  in  poor  condition, 
and  only  get  three  pounds  of  corn  a  day.  The 
artillery  is  of  all  kinds — Parroits,  Napoleons, 
rifled  and  smooth  bores,  all  shapes  and  sisei; 
most  of  them  boar  the  letters  U.S.,  showing 
that  they  have  changed  masters. 

The  colors  of  the  regiments  diiOfer  from  the 
blue  battle-flags  I  saw  with  Bragg's  amj. 
They  aro  generally  red,  with  a  blue  St.  An- 
drew's Cross  showing  the  stars.  This  pattom 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  General  Jo- 
seph Johnston,  as  not  so  liable  to  be  mistaioen 
for  the  Yankee  flag.  The  new  Confederate 
flag  has  evidently  been  adopted  from  this  bat- 
tle-flag, as  it  is  called.  Most  of  the  oolras  m 
this  division  bear  the  names  Manassas,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Seven  Pines,  Harper's  Ferrf, 
ChanccUorsville,  etc. 

I  saw  no  stragglers  during  the  time  I  woa 
with  Pender's  division ;  but  although  the 
Virginian  army  certainly  does  get  over  a  deal 
of  ground,  yet  they  move  at  a  slow,  draggii^ 
pace,  and  aro  evidently  not  good  marchen 
naturally.  As  Mr.  Norris  oljserved  to  no, 
**  Before  this  war  wo  vrere  a  laty  set  of 
devils ;  our  niggers  worked  for  us,  and  none 
of  us  ever  dreamt  of  walking,  though  we  all 
rode  a  great  deal." 

We  reached  Berryville  (eleven  miles)  at 
9  A. 31.  The  head-quarters  of  General  Lee  axe 
a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  this  place.  Joet 
before  getting  there,  I  saw  a  general  olEoer 
of  handsome  appearance,  who  must,  I  knew 
from  description,  be  the  commander-in-chief; 
but  as  he  was  evidently  engr^ed  I  did  not  join 
him,  although  I  gave  my  letter  of  introdoo- 
tion  to  one  of  his  staff.    Shortly  aflerwardi 
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I  presented  myself  to  Mr.  Lawley,  with  whom 
I  became  immediately  great  friends.  He  in- 
troduced me  to  General  Chilton,  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  army,  to  Colonel  Cole,  the 
quartermaster-general,  to  Captain  Yenables, 
and  other  officers  of  General  Lee's  staff;  and 
he  suggested,  as  the  head-quarters  were  so 
busy  and  crowded,  that  ho  and  I  should  ride 
to  Winchester  at  once,  and  afterwards  ask  for 
hospitality  from  the  less  busy  staff  of  General 
Longstrcct.  I  was  also  introduced  to  Captain 
Schreibert  of  the  Prussian  army,  who  ii  a 
guest  sometimes  of  General  Lee  and  sometimes 
of  General  Stuart  of  the  cavalry.  He  had 
been  present  at  one  of  the  late  severo  cavalry 
skirmishes,  which  have  been  of  constant  oc- 
currence since  the  sudden  advance  of  this 
army.  This  advance  has  been  so  admirably 
timed  as  to  allow  of  the  capture  of  Winches- 
ter, with  its  Yankee  garrison  and  stores,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  the  seizure  of  the  gaps  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  range.  All  the  officers  were 
speaking  with  regret  of  the  severe  wound  re- 
ceived in  this  skirmish  by  Major  Von  Borke, 
another  Prussian,  but  now  in  the  Confederate 
States  service,  and  aide-de-camp  to  Jeb  Stu- 
art. 

After  eating  some  breakfast,  Lawley  and  I 
rode  ten  miles  into  Winchester.  My  horse, 
minus  his  forcshoes,  showed  signs  of  great 
fatigue,  but  we  struggled  into  Winchester  at 
5  r.M.,  where  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  pro- 
cure shoes  for  the  horse,  and,  by  Lawley 's 
introduction,  admirable  quarters  for  both  of 

126  at  the  house  of  the  hospitable  Mrs. , 

with  whom  he  had  lodged  seven  months  be- 
fore, and  who  was  charmed  to  see  him.  Hot 
two  nieces,  who  are  as  agreeable  as  they  are 
good-looking,  gave  us  a  miserable  picture  of 
the  three  captivities  they  have  ezperieneed 
under  the  Federal  commanders  Banks,  Shields, 
and  Milroy. 

The  unfortunate  town  of  Winchester  seems 
to  have  been  made  a  regular  shuttlecock  of 
by  the  contending  armies.  Stonewall  Jack- 
son rescued  it  once,  and  last  Sunday  week  his 
successor.  General  EwcU,  drove  om  Milroy. 
The  name  of  Milroy  is  always  associated  with 
that  of  Butler,  and  his  rule  in  Winchester 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  hirt  illustrious  rival  In  New  Orleans.  Should 
either  uf  thcHo  two  individuals  fall  alive  into 
the  hands  of  tlie  Confederates,  I  imagine  that 
Jeff  Davis  himself  would  be  unable  to  save 
their  lives,  even  if  bo  wore  diiposed  to  do  to. 


Before  leaving  Richmond,  I  heard  every  one 
Expressing  regret  that  Milroy  should  have 
escaped,  as  the  recapture  of  Winchester 
seemed  to  bo  incomplete  without  him.  More 
than  four  thousand  of  his  men  were  taken  in 
the  two  forts  which  overlook  the  town,  and 
which  were  carried  by  assault  by  a  Louisian* 
ian  brigade  with  trifling  loss. 

The  joy  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  may 
easily  be  conceived  at  this  sudden  and  unex- 
pected relief  from  their  last  captivity,  which 
had  lasted  six  months.  During  the  wholo  of 
this  time  they  could  not  legally  buy  an  article 
of  provisions  without  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, which  they  magnanimously  refused  to 
do. 

They  were  unable  to  hear  a  word  of  their 
male  relations  or  friends,  who  were  all  in  the 
Southern  army ;  they  were  shut  up  in  their 
houses  after  8  p.m.,  and  sometimes  deprived 
of  light  ;  part  of  our  kind  entertainer's  house 
vras  forcibly  occupied  by  a  vulgar,  ignorant « 
and  low-bom  Federal  officer,  ci-devant  driver 
of  a  street  car  ;  and  they  were  constantly  sub- 
jected to  the  most  humiliating  insults,  on  pre- 
tence of  searching  the  house  for  arms,  docu- 
ments, etc. 

To  my  surprise,  however,  these  ladies  spoke 
of  the  enemy  with  less  violence  and  rancor 
than  almost  any  other  ladies  I  had  met  with 
during  my  travels  through  the  whole  South- 
em  Confederacy.  When  I  told  them  so,  they 
replied  that  they  who  had  seen  many  men  shot 
down  in  the  streets  before  their  own  eyes 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about,  which 
other  and  more  excited  Southern  women  did 
not. 

Swell's  division  is  in  front  and  acroF3  the 
Potomac,  and  before  I  left  head-quarters  this 
morning  I  saw  Longstreet's  corps  b^inning 
to  follow  in  the  same  direction. 

June  23  ( Tuesday) . — Lawley  and  I  went  to 
inspect  the  site  of  Mr.  Mason's  (the  Southern 
Commissioner  in  London)  once  pretty  house 
— a  melancholy  scene.  It  had  been  charm- 
ingly situated  near  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  by  all  accounts  must  have  been  a  delight- 
ful little  place.  When  Lawley  saw  it  seven 
months  ago,  it  was  then  only  a  ruin ;  bat 
since  that  time.  Northern  vengeanoo  (as  di- 
rected by  General  Milroy)  has  satiated  itself 
by  destroying  almost  the  very  foundations  of 
the  house  of  this  arch-traitor  as  they  call  him. 
Literally  not  one  stone  remains  standing  upon 
anothor  ;  and  the  dUfris  feema  to  have  been 
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carted  away,  for  there  is  now  a  big  hole  where 
the  principal  part  of  the  house  stood.  Troo[A 
have  evidently  been  encamped  upon  the 
ground,  which  was  strewed  with  fragments 
of  Yankee  clothing,  accoutrements,  etc. 

I  understand  that  Winchester  used  to  be  a 
most  agreeable  little  town,  and  its  society  ex- 
tremely pleasant.  Many  of  its  houses  are 
now  destroyed  or  converted  into  hospitals; 
the  rest  look  miserable  and  dilapidated.  Its 
female  inhabitants  (for  the  able-bodied  males 
arc  all  absent  in  the  army)  are  familiar  with  the 
bloody  realities  of  war.  As  many  as  five  thou- 
sand wounded  have  been  accommodated  here 
at  one  time.  All  the  ladies  are  accustomed 
to  the  bursting  of  shells  and  the  sight  of  fight- 
ing, and  all  are  turned  into  hospital  nurses  or 
cooks. 

From  the  utter  impossibility  of  procuring 
com,  I  was  forced  to  take  the  horses  out 
grazing  a  mile  beyond  the  town  for  four  hours 
in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon. 
As  one  musn't  lose  si[;ht  of  them  for  a  mo- 
ment,  this  occupied  me  all  day,  while  Lawley 
wrote  in  the  house. 

In   the    evening  we    went    to  visit    two 

— 's  house,  a  ma- 


cvcning 


wounded  officers  in  ]Mrs. 
jor  and  a  captain  in  the  Louisianian  Brigade 
which  stormed  the  forts  last  Sunday  week.  I 
am  afraid  tlie  captain  will  die.  Both  are  shot 
through  the  body,  but  are  cheery.  They 
served  under  Stonewall  Jackson  until  his 
death,  and  they  venerate  his  name,  though 
they  both  agree  that  he  has  got  an  efficient 
successor  in  Ewell,  his  former  companion  in 
arms ;  and  they  confirmed  a  great  deal  of 
what  General  Jolmston  had  told  me  as  to 
Jackson  having  been  so  much  indebted  to 
Ewell  for  several  of  his  victories.  They  gave 
us  an  animated  account  of  the  spirits  and  feel- 
ing of  the  army. 

At  no  period  of  the  war,  they  say,  have 
the  men  been  so  well  equipped,  so  well  clothed. 


I  took  the  horses  out  again  for  six  hooTB 
to  graze,  and  made  acquaintance  with  two 
Irishmen,  who  gave  me  some  cut  grass  and 
salt  for  the  horses.  One  of  these  men  bad 
served  and  had  been  wounded  in  the  Southern 
army.  I  remarked  to  him  that  he  must  have 
killed  lots  of  his  own  countrymen  ;  to  which 
he  replied,  <<  Oh,  yes,  but  faix  they  must  all 
take  it  as  it  comes."  I  have  always  observed 
that  Southern  Irishmen  make  excellent 
'<  Rebs,"  and  have  no  sort  of  scruple  in  kill- 
ing as  many  of  their  Northern  brethren  as 
they  possibly  can. 

I  observed  to-day  many  new  Yankee  graves, 
which  the  deaths  among  the  captives  are  con- 
stantly increasing.  Wooden  head-posts  are 
put  at  each  grave,  on  which  is  written,  "  An 
Unknown  Soldier,  U.S.A.  Died  of  wounds 
received  upon  the  field  of  battle,  June  21, 22, 
or23, 18G3." 

A  sentry  stopped  mo  to-day  as  I  was  going 
out  of  town,  and  when  I  showed  him  my  pass 
from  General  Chilton,  he  replied  with  great 
firmness  but  with  perfect  courtesy,  **  I'm  ex- 
tremely sorry,  sir,  but  if  you  were  the  Secre- 
tary of  AVar,  or  Jeff  Davis  himself,  you 
couldn^t  pass  without  a  passport  from  the 
Provost-Marslial. '  * 

June  25  (Thursday), — We  took  leave  of 

Mrs.  and  her  hospitable  family,  and 

started  at  10  a.m.  to  overtake  Generals  Lee 
and  Longstreet,  who  are  supposed  to  bo  cross* 
ing  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport.  Before 
we  had  got  more  than  a  few  miles  on  our  way, 
we  began  to  meet  horses  and  oxen,  the  first 
fruits  of  Ewell's  advance  into  Pcnnsylvama. 
The  weather  was  cool  and  showery,  and  all 
went  swimmingly  for  the  first  fourteen  milee« 
when  we  caught  up  M'Laws's  division,  which 
belongs  to  Longstreet's  corps. 

As  my  horse  about  this  time  began  to  show 
signs  of  fatigue,  and  as  Lawley's  pickaxed 


most  alarmingly,  we  turned  them  into  some 
so  eager  for  a  fight,  or  so  confident  of  success  clover  to  gnuee,  whilst  wo  watched  two  bri- 
— a  very  diffi:Tent  state  of  afihirs  from  that  gades  pass  along  the  road.    They  aro  com* 


which  characterized  the  Maryland  invasion 
of  last  year,  when  half  of  the  army  were  bare- 
footed stragglers,  and  many  of  the  remainder 
unwilling  and  reluctant  to  cross  the  Potomac. 

Miss told  me  to-day  that  dancing  and 

horsc-mcing  are  forbidden  by  the  Episcopal 
Churcli  in  this  part  of  Virginia. 

June  2\  {Wednesday), — Lawley  being  in 
weak  health,  wo  determined  to  spend  another 
day  with  our  kind  friends  in  Winchester. 


manded,  I  think,  by  Semmcs  and  Barksdale,^ 
and  are  oteposed  of  Georgians,  Mississippians, 
and  South  Carolinians.  They  marched  v&tj 
well,  and  there  was  no  attempt  at  straggling ; 
quite  a  different  state  of  things  from  John- 
ston's men  in  Mississippi.  All  were  well 
shod  and  efficiently  clothed.  In  rear  of  eaeh 
regiment  were  from  twenty  to  thirty  negro 

*  Barksdate  was  killed,  and  Semmos  wounded^  at 
the  battle  of  Qettyibug. 
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Blaves,  and  a  certain  number  of  unarmed  men 
carrying  stretchers  and  wearing  in  their  hats 
the  red  badges  of  the  ambulance  corps  ;  this 
is  an  excellent  institution,  for  it  prevents  un- 
wounded  men  falling  out  on  pretence  of  tak- 
ing wounded  to  the  rear.  The  knapsacks  of 
the  men  still  bear  the  names  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  New  Jersy,  or  other  regi- 
ments to  which  they  originally  belonged. 
There  were  about  twenty  wagons  to  each 
brigade,  most  of  which  were  marked  U.S., 
and  each  of  these  brigades  were  about  twenty- 
eight  hundred  strong.  There  are  four  bri- 
gades in  M'Laws's  division.  All  the  men 
seemed  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  were  cheer- 
ing and  yelling  most  vociferously. 

Wo  reached  Martinsburg  (twenty-two 
miles)  at  6  p.m.,  by  which  time  my  horse 
nearly  broke  down,  and  I  was  forced  to  get 
off  and  walk.  Martinsburg  and  this  part  of 
Virginia  is  supposed  to  be  more  Unionist 
than  Southern  ;  however,  many  of  the  women 
went  through  the  form  of  cheering  M'Laws's 
divir^ion  as  it  passed.  I  dare  say  they  would 
perform  the  same  ceremony  in  honor  of  the 
Yankees  to-morrow. 

Three  miles  beyond  Martinsburg  we  were 
forced  by  the  state  of  our  horses  to  insist 
upon  receiving  the  unwilling  hospitality  of  a 
very  surly  native,  who  was  evidently  Unionist 
in  his  proclivities.  We  were  obliged  to  turn 
our  horses  into  a  field  to  graze  during  the 
night.  This  is  most  dangerous,  for  the  Con- 
federate soldier,  in  spite  of  his  many  virtues, 
is,  as  a  rule,  the  most  incorrigible  horse- 
stealer in  the  world. 

Junfi  2G  {Friday). — I  got  up  a  little  before 
daylight,  and,  notwithstanding  the  drenching 
rain,  I  secured  our  horses  which,  to  my  in- 
tense relief,  were  present.  But  my  horse 
showed  a  Ixick  rapidly  getting  worse,  and 
both  lo<)ke<l  **  mean  '*  to  a  dcgrqp. 

Lawl(?y  iK'ing  ill,  he  declined  starting  in 
the  rain,  and  our  host  became  more  and 
more  surly  when  we  stated  our  intention  of 
remaining  with  him.  However,  the  sight  of 
real  gold  instead  of  Confederate  fBper,  or 
even  green Ixicks,-  soothed  him  wonderfully, 
and  he  furnished  us  with  some  breakfast. 
All  this  time  M'Laws's  division  was  pass- 
'  ing  the  door,  but  so  strict  was  the  discipline, 
that  the  only  roan  who  loafed  in  was  imme- 
diately pounced  upon  and  carried  away  cap- 
tive. At  2  I'.M.,  the  weather  having  beoome 
a  liule  clearer,  we  made  a  start,  but  under 


very  unpromising  circumstances  Lawley 
was  so  ill  that  he  could  hardly  ride ;  his 
horse  was  most  unsafe,  and  had  cast  a  shoe ; 
— my  animal  was  in  such  a  miserable  state 
that  I  had  not  the  inhumanity  to  ride  him  ; 
but,  by  the  assistance  of  his  tail,  I  managed 
to  struggle  through  the  deep  mud  and  wet. 
We  soon  became  entangled  with  M'Laws's  . 
division,  and  reached  the  Potomac,  a  distance 
of  nine  miles  and  a  half,  at  5  p.m.  ;  the 
river  is  both  wide  and  deep,  and  in  fording 
it  (for  which  purpose  I  was  obliged  to  mount) 
we  couldn't  keep  our  legs  out  of  the  water. 

The  little  town  of  Williamsport  is  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  we  were  now 
in  Maryland. 

We  had  the  mortification  to  learn  that  Gen- 
erals Lee  and  Longstreet  had  quitted  Wil- 
liamsport this  morning  at  11  o'clock,  and 
were  therefore  obliged  to  toil  on  to  Hagers- 
town,  six  miles  farther.  Thie  latter  place 
is  by  no  means  rebel  in  its  sentiments,  for  all 
the  houses  were  shut  up,  and  many  apparent- 
abandoned.  The  few  natives  that  were  about 
stared  at  the  troops  with  sulky  indifference. 

After  passing  through  Ilagerstown,  we 
could  obtain  no  certain  information  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  two  generals,  nor  could 
we  get  any  willing  hospitality  from  anyone ; 
but  at  9  P.M.,  our  horses  being  quite  ex- 
hausted, we  forced  ourselves  into  the  house 
of  a  Dutchman,  who  became  a  little  more 
civil  at  the  sight  of  gold,  although  the  as- 
surance that  we  were  English  travellers, 
and  not  rebels,  had  produced  no  effect.  I 
had  walked  to-day,  in  mud  and  rain,  seven- 
teen miles,  and  I  dared  not  take  off  my  solitary 
pair  of  boots,  because  I  knew  I  should  never 
get  them  on  again. 

June  27  (Saturday). — Lawley  was  so  ill 
this  morning  that  he  couldn't  possibly  ride ; 
•J  therefore  mounted  his  horse  a  little  before 
daybreak,  and  started  in  search  of  the  gen- 
erals. After  riding  eight  miles,  I  came  np 
with  General  Longstreet,  at  6.30.  a.m.,  and 
was  only  just  in  time,  as  he  was  on  the  point 
of  movinjg.  Both  ho  and  his  staff  were 
most  kind,  when  I  introduced  myself  and 
stated  my  difficulties ;  he  arranged  that  an 
ambulance  should  fetch  Lawley,  and  he  in- 
vited me  to  join  his  mess  during  the  cam- 
paign ;  he  told  me  (which  I  did  not  know) 
that  we  were  now  in  Pennsylvania,  the  ene- 
my's' country  —  Maryland  being  only  ten 
miles  broad  at  this  point :  he  declared  that 
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Buehwlinckers  exist  in  tbo  woods,  who  shoot 
unsuspecting  stragglers,  and  it  would  be  un- 
safo  that  Lawlcy  and  I  shoald  tniTcl  alone. 

General  Longstreet  is  an  Alabamian — a 
thick-set  man,  forty-three  years  of  ago  :  be 
was  an  infantry  major  in  the  old  army,  and 
now  commands  the  Ist  corps  d'armee :  be  is 
neTer  far  from  General  Leo,  who  relies  very 
much  upon  his  judgment.  By  the  soldiers  he 
is  invariably  spoken  of  as  *'tbe  best  fighter  in 
the  whole  army." 

Whilst  speaking  of  entering  upon  the 
enemy's  soil,  he  said  to  mo  that  although  it 
might  be  fair,  in  just  retaliation,  to  apply  the 
torch,  yet  that  doing  so  would  demoralize  the 
army  and  ruin  its  now  excellent  discipline. 
Private  property  is  to  bo  rigidly  protected. 

At  7  A.M.  I  returned  with  an  orderly  (or 
courier,  as  they  are  called)  to  tbo  farmhouse 
in  which  I  had  led  Lawley,  and  after  seeing 
all  arranged  satisfactorily  about  tbo  ambu- 
lance, I  rode  slowly  on  to  rejoin  General 
Longstreet,  near  Chambersburg,  which  is  a 
Pennsylvania  town,  distant  twenty- two  miles 
from  Uagerstown.  I  was  with  M'Laws's  di- 
vision, and  observed  that  tbo  moment  they 
entered  Pennsylvania  the  troops  opened  the 
fences  and  enlarged  the  road  about  twenty 
yards  on  each  side,  which  enabled  the  wag- 
ons and  themselves  to  proceed  together  :  this 
is  tbo  only  damage  I  saw  done  by  the  Con- 
federates. 

This  part  of  Pennsylvania  is  very  flourish- 
ing, highly  cultivated,  and,  in  comparison 
with  the  Southern  States,  thickly  peopled. 
But  all  the  cattle  and  horses  having  been 
seized  by  Ewcll,  farm  labor  bod  now  come  to 
a  complete  stand-still. 

In  passing  through  Greencastle,  we  found 
all  the  houses  and  windows  shut  up,  the  na- 
tives in  their  Sunday  clothes  standing  at  their 
doors  regarding  the  troops  in  a  very  un-^ 
friendly  manner.  I  saw  no  straggling  into 
the  houses,  nor  were  any  of  the  inhabitants 
disturbed  or  annoyed  by  the  soldiers.  Sen- 
tries were  placed  at  the  doors  of  many  of  the 
best  houses,  to  prevent  any  officer  or  soldier 
from  getting  in  on  any  pretence. 

T  entered  Chamljcrsburg  at  6  r.si.  This  is 
a  town  of  some  size  and  importance  :  all  its 
houses  were  shut  up,  but  the  natives  were  in 
the  streets,  or  at  the  upper  windows,  looking 
in  a  scowling  and  bewildered  manner  at  the 
Confederate  troops,  who  were  marching  g^yly 
past  to  tbo  tune  of  Dizie*a  land. 


The  women  (many  of  whom  were  prat^ 
and  well  dressed)  were  particularly  aoor  «wi| 
disagreeable  in  their  remarks.  I  beard  one 
of  them  say,  **  Look  at  Pharaoh's  army 
going  to  the  Red  Sea.*'  Others  wen 
pointing  and  laughing  at  Hood's  nigged 
Jacks,  who  were  passing  at  the  time.  Thit 
division,  well  known  for  its  fighting  qualities, 
is  composed  of  Tei^ans,  Alabamians,  and  Ar- 
kansians,  and  they  certainly  are  a  queer  lot 
to  look  at.  They  carry  less  than  any  other 
troops ;  many  of  them  have  only  got  aa  old 
piece  of  carpet  or  rug  as  ba^age ;  mairf 
have  discarded  their  shoes  in  the  mod;  ail 
are  ragged  and  dirty,  but  full  of  good-hamor 
and  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their 
general,  Uood.  They  answered  the  nomer* 
ous  taunts  of  the  Chambersburg  ladies  with 
cheers  and  laughter.  One  female  had  seen 
fit  to  adorn  her  ample  bosom  with  a  huge 
Yankee  flag,  and  she  stood  at  the  door  of  her 
house,  her  countenance  expressing  the  great- 
est contempt  for  the  barefooted  Rebs ;  aoYexal 
companies  passed  her  without  taking  anj 
notice,  but  at  length  a  Texan  grarelj  re- 
marked, **Take  care,  madam,  for  Hood^f 
boys  are  great  at  storming  breastworke  when 
the  Yankee  colors  is  on  them."  After  tUl 
speech  the  patriotic  lady  beat  a  prcoipititBie* 
treat. 

Sentries  were  placed  at  the  doors  of  sU  ths 
principal  houses,  and  the  town  was  desrad 
of  all  but  the  military  passing  through  or  oo 
duty.  Some  of  the  troops  marched  straight 
through  the  town,  and  bivouacked  on  tha 
Carlisle  read.  Others  turned  off  to  the 
right,  and  occupied  the  Gettysburg  tnmpike. 
I  found  Generals  Leo  and  Longstreet  eo» 
camped  on  the  latter  road,  thrce-qaAxtea  of 
a  mUe  from  the  town. 

General  Longstreet  and  his  staff  at  oiMe 
received  me  into  their  mess,  and  I  was  infao- 
doced  to  Major  Fairfax,  l^Iajor  Latrobe,  and 
Captain  Hogors  of  his  personal  staff;  also  to 
Major  Moses,  the  Chi^  Commissary,  whon 
tent  I  am  to  share.  Ho  is  tbo  most  jorial, 
amuBin||and  clever  son  of  Israel  I  ever  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet.  The  other  oflioen 
on  Longstreot's  head-quarter  staff  are  Colonsi 
Sorrell,  Lieutamnt>Colonel  Manning  (aid* 
nance  officer).  Major  Walton,  Captain  Goiea, 
and  Major  Clark,  all  excellent  good  fbllowa, 
and  most  hospitable.*^ 

•Havinr  Hvvd  at  the  hesd^iaarten  efaU  Ike 
pdnoipsl  UwfiidMato  gcneml^  I  aa  eUs  |0 
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Lawlcy  is  to  live  with  three  doctors  on  the 
head-quarter  staff:  their  names  are  Cullen, 
Barksdale,  and  Maury ;  they  form  a  jolly  trio, 
and  live  much  more  luxuriously  than  their 
generals. 

Major  Moses  tells  me  that  his  orders  arc  to 
open  the  stores  in  Chambersburg  by  force, 
and  seize  all  that  is  wanted  for  the  army  in 
a  regular  and  official  manner,  giving  in  re- 
turn its  value  in  Confederate  money  on  a  re- 
ceipt. The  store-keepers  have  doubtless  sent 
away  their  most  valuable  goods  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Confederate  army.  Much 
also  haj  been  already  seized  by  Ewell,  who 
passed  through  nearly  a  week  ago.  But 
Moses  was  much  elated  at  having  already 
discovered  a  large  supply  of  excellent  felt 
hats,  hidden  away  in  a  ceUar,  which  he  **  an- 
nexed "  at  once. 

I  was  told  this  evening  the  numbers  which 
have  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  also  the  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  artillery.  We  have  a  largo 
train  of  ammunition,  for  if  the  army  ad- 
vances any  deeper  into  the  enemy's  country 
General  Lee  cannot  expect  to  keep  his  com- 
munications open  to  the  rear ;  and  as  the 
staff  officers  say,  *'  In  every  battle  we  fight 
we  must  capture  as  much  ammunition  as 
we  use."  This  necessity,  however,  does  not 
Hccm  to  disturb  them,  as  it  has  hitherto 
hc€n  their  regular  style  of  doing  business. 

Ewcll,  after  the  capture  of  Winchester,* 
ad\iinced  rapidly  into  Pennsylvania,  and  has 
already  sent  Imck  great  quantities  of  horses, 
mules,  v.'agons,  beeves,  and  other  necessaries ; 
ho  in  now  at  or  beyond  Carlisle,  laying  the 
country  under  contribution,  and  making 
Pennsylvania  sup[)ort  the  war,  instead  of 
poor,  used-up,  and  worn-out  Virginia.  The 
cor|is  of  Generals  A.  P.  Hill  and  Longstreet 
are  now  near  this  place,  all  full  of  <^niMenco 
and  in  liigh  spirits. 

June  2S  (Sunday), — No  officer  or  soldier 
r*uder  the  rank  of  a  general  is  allowed  into 
Chambereburg  without  a  special  order  from 
Geoer&l  Lee,  which  he  is  very  chary  of  giv- 
ing; aiui  I  hear  of  officers  of  ni^  being 
refused  this  pass. 

tb«t  the  relation  bctTn>en  thrir  rtaff)  and  them- 
mItcs,  and  ilio  waj  tho  dnty  in  carried  on,  is 
▼ery  nmilar  ij  what  it  is  in  the  British  armj. 
All  the  general:* — .lohnston,  Hragg,  Polk,  Hardee, 
L(>ng9trert,  and  liCe — are  thorough  soldien*,  and 
tb«ir  stafiii  are  composed  of  geotlemeQ  of  position 
and  education,  who  have  now  oeea  trained  mto  tx^ 
odlent  and  s^ous  staff  ofBoen. 


Moses  proceeded  into  town  at  11  a.m.,  with 
an  official  requisition  for  throp  dnys^  rations 
for  tho  whole  army  in  thi#  neighborhood. 
These  rations  he  is  to  seize  by  force,  if  not 
voluntarily  supplied. 

I  was  introduced  to  General  Ilood  this 
morning;  ho  is  a  tall,  thin,  wiry-looking 
man,  with  a  grave  face  and  a  light-colored 
beofd,  thirty-three  years  old,  and  is  ac- 
counted one  of  the  best  and  must  promising 
officers  in  the  army. 

By  his  Texan  and  Alabamian  troops  he  is 
adored ;  he  formerly  commanded  tho  Texan 
Brigade,  but  has  now  been  promoted  to  the 
command  of  a  division.  Ilis  troops  are  ac- 
cused of  being  a  wild  set,  and  difficult  to 
manage ;  and  it  is  the  great  object  of  the 
chiefs  to  check  their  innate  plundering  pro- 
pensities by  every  means  in  their  power. 

I  went  into  Chambersburg  at  noon,  and 
found  Lawley  ensconced  in  the  Franklin  Ho- 
tel. Both  he  and  I  had  much  difficulty  ia 
getting  into  that  establishment— the  doors 
being  locked,  and  only  opened  with  the  great- 
est caution.  Lawley  had  had  a  most  painful 
journey  in  the  ambulance  yesterday,  and  was 
much  exhausted.  No  one  in  the  hotel  would 
take  the  slightest  notice  of  him,  and  all 
scowled  at  me  in  a  most  disagreeable  manner. 

Half  a  dozen  Pennsylvanian  viragos  sur- 
rounded and  assailed  nie  with  their  united 
tongues  to  a  deafening  degree.  Nor  would 
they  believe  me  when  I  told  them  I  was  an 
English  spectator  and  a  non-eombati\nt ;  they 
said  I  must  be  either  a  rebel  or  a  Yankee  — 
by  which  expression  I  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  the  term  Yankee  is  as  much  used 
as  a  reproach  in  Pennsylvania  as  in  the  South. 
The  sight  of  gold,  which  I  exchanged  for  their 
greenbacks,  brought  about  a  cliange,  and  by 
degrees  they  became  quite  affable.  They 
seemed  very  ignorant,  and  confuficd  Tezani. 
with  Mexicans. 

Ader  leaving  Lawley  pretty  comfortable,  I 
walked  about  the  town  and  witnessed  tbt 
pressing  operations  of  Moses  and  his  myrsi- 
dtms.  Neither  tho  mayor  nor  tho  corpora- 
tion were  to  bo  found  anywhere,  nor  were  tho 
keys  of  the  principal  stores  forthcoming  until 
i  Moses  began  to  apply  the  axe.  The  citizen! 
I  were  lolling  aliout  tho  streets  in  a  listlen 
manner,  and  showing  no  great  sigpa  of  dis- 
content. They  had  left  to  their  women  tbs 
task  of  resisting  the  oommisaarice — a  dotj 
which  they  were  fully  oompeteni  U>  perforaiL 
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No  soldiers  but  those  on  duty  were  visible  in 
the  streets. 

In  the  evening  1  called  again  to  see  Lawlcy, 
and  found  in  bis  room  an  Austrian  officer,  in 
the  full  uniform  of  the  Austrian  Hussars. 
He  had  got  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  and 
has  just  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Potomac, 
though  not  "vvithout  much  trouble  and  diffi- 
culty. When  he  stated  Lis  intention  of  wAir- 
ing  his  uniform,  I  explained  to  .him  the  inva- 
riable custom  of  the  Confederate  soldiers,  of 
never  allowing  the  smallest  peculiarity  of 
dress  or  appearance  to  pass  without  a  torrent 
of  jokes,  which,  however  good-humored,  end 
in  becoming  rather  monotonous. 

I. returned  to  camp  at  0  p.m.  Major  Moses 
did  not  get  back  till  very  late,  much  de- 
pressed at  the  ill-success  of  his  mission.  He 
had  searched  all  day  most  indefatigably,  and 
had  endured  much  contumely  from  the  Union 
ladies,  who  called  him  **  a  thievish  little  rebel 
scoundrel,"  and  other  opprobrious  epithets. 
But  this  did  not  annoy  him  so  much  as  the 
manner  in  which  everything  he  wanted  had 
been  sent  away  or  hidden  in  private  houses, 
which  he  is  not  allowed  by  General  Lee's  or- 
der to  search. 

He  has  only  managed  to  secure  a  quan- 
tity of  molasses,  sugar,  and  whiskey.  Poor 
Moses  is  thoroughly  exhausted ;  but  he  en- 
dures the  chaff  of  his  brother  officers  with 
much  good-humor,  and  they  make  him  con- 
tinually repeat  the  different  names  he  has 
been  palled.  He  says  that  at  first  the  women 
refused  his  Confederate  *'  trash  *'  with  great 
Bcorn,  but  they  ended  in  being  very  particu- 
lar about  the  odd  cents. 

June  29  (Monday) . — We  are  still  at  Cham- 
bersburg.  Lee  has  issued  a  remarkably  good 
order  on  non-retaliation,  which  is  generally 
well  received  ;  but  I  have  heard  of  complaints 
from  fire-eaters,  who  want  vengeance  for  their 
wrongs ;  and  when  one  considers  the  numbers 
of  officers  and  soldiers  with  this  army  who 
have  been  totally  ruined  by  the  devastations 
of  Northern  troops,  one  cannot  be  much  sur- 
prised at  this  feeling. 

I  went  into  Chambersburg  again,  and  wit- 
nessed the  singularly  good  behavior  of  the 
troops  towards  the  citizens.  I  heard  soldiers 
saying  to  one  another  that  they  did  not  like 
being  in  a  town  in  which  they  were  very  nat- 
nrally  detested.  To  any  one  who  has  seen  as 
I  have  the  ravages  of  the  Northern  troops  in 
•  Southern  towns,  this  forbearance  seems  most 


commendable  and  surprising.  Yet  ihese  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  *  don't  seem  the  least  thank* 
ful,  and  really  appear  to  be  unaware  that 
their  own  troops  have  been  for  two  years 
treating  Southern  towns  with  ten  times  more 
harshness.  They  are  the  most  unpatriotic 
people  I  ever  saw,  and  openly  state  that  thej 
don't  care  which  side  wins  provided  they  are 
left  alone.  They  abuse  Lincoln  tremen- 
dously. 

Of  conrse,  in  such  a  large  army  as  tbia, 
there  must  be  many  instances  of  bad  charac- 
ters, who  are  always  ready  to  plunder  and 
pillage  whenever  they  can  do  se  without  be- 
ing caught :  the  stragglers,  also,  who  remain 
behind  when  the  army  has  left,  will  doubtless 
do  much  harm.  It  is  impossible  to  prevrat 
this ;  but  everything  that  can  be  done  is  done 
to  protect  private  property  and  non-comba- 
tants, and  I  can  say,  from  my  own  observa- 
tion, with  wonderful  success.  I  hear  in- 
stances, however,  in  which  soldiers  meeting 
well-dressed  citizens  have  made  a  '*  long  arm  " 
and  changed  hats,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
latter,  whoare  still  more  annoyed  when  an 
exchange  of  boots  is  also  proposed ;  their 
superfine  broadcloth  is  never  in  any  danger. 

General  Longstrect  is  generally  a  particu- 
larly thciturn  man,  but  this  evening  he  and 
I  had  a  long  talk  about  Texas,  where  he  htd 
been  quartered  a  long  time.  He  remembered 
many  people  whom  I  had  met  quite  well,  and 
was  much  amused  by  the  description  of  mj 
travels  thh)ugh  that  country.  1  compliment^ 
him  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  Confedeiv 
ate  sentries  do  their  duty,  and  said  they  were 
quite  as  strict  as,  and  ten  times  more  polite 
than ,  regular  soldiers.  He  replied ,  langfaing, 
that  a  sentry,  after  refusing  you  leave  to  en- 
ter a  camp,  might  very  likely,  if  properly 
asked,  show  you  another  way  in,  bj  whlcli 
you  might  avoid  meeting  a  sentry  at  all. 

I  saw  General  Pendleton  and  General  Pick- 
ett to-day.  Pendleton  is  Chief  of  Artillerj 
to  the  army,  and  was  a  West  Pointer ;  but  in 
more  peaceable  times  he  fills  the  post  of  Epis- 
copal ckrgyman  in  Lexington,  Virginia.  Un- 
like General  Polk,  he  unites  tho  militaiy  and 
clerical  professions  together,  and  continues 
to  preach  whenever  he  gets  a  chance.  On 
these  occasions  ho  wears  a  surplice  orer  him 
uniform. 

*  Tliifl  part  of  Ponnsjlvania  is  nraoh  peopled  with 
I  tho  desoendants  of  (^^rmans,  who  speak  aa  ualtttel* 
ligible  laogoage. 
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General  Pickett  commands  one  of  the  divi- 
eions  in  Longstrcet's  corps.*  He  weare  his 
hair  in  long  ringlets,  and  is  altogether  rather 
a  desperate-looking  character.  He  is  the  oflB- 
cer  who,  as  Captain  Pickett  of  the  U.S.  army, 
figured  in  the  difficulty  between  the  British 
and  United  States  in  the  San  Juan  Island 
affair,  under  General  Harney,  four  or  five 
years  ago. 

June  30  (Tuesday). — This  morning,  before 
marching  from  ChamWsburg,  General  Long- 
street  introduced  mo  to  the  commander-in- 
chief.  General  Lee  is,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, the  handsomest  man  of  his  age  I  ever 
saw.  He  is  fifty-six  years  old,  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  very  well  made,  well  set  up — a 
thorough  soldier  in  appearance ;  and  his  man- 
ners arc  most  courteous  and  full  of  dignity. 
He  is  a  perfect  gentleman  in  every  respect. 
I  imagine  no  man  has  so  few  enemies,  or  is 
80  universally  esteemed.  Throughout  the 
South,  all  agree  in  pronouncing  him  to  be  as 
nea]^||)crfection  as  a  man  can  be.  He  has 
none  of  the  small  vices,  such  as  smoking, 
drinking,  chewing,  or  swearing,  and  his  bit- 
terest enemy  never  accused  him  of  any  of  the 
greater  ones.  He  generally  wears  a  well- 
worn,  long  gray  jacket,  a  high,  black  felt 
hat,  and  blue  trousers  tucked  into  his  Wel- 
lington boots.  I  never  saw  him  carry  arras ;  f 
and  the  only  mark  of  his  military  rank  arc 
the  three  stars  on  his  collar.  He  rides  a 
handsome  horse,  which  is  extremely  well 
groomed.  He  himself  is  very  neat  in  his 
dress  and  person,  and  in  the  most  arduous 
inarches  he  always  looks  smart  and  clean.  J 

In  the  old  army  ho  was  always  considered 
one  of  its  best  officers ;  and  at  the  outbreak 
of  these  troubles,  he  was  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  2d  cavalry.  He  was  a  rich  man,  but 
his  fine  estate  was  one  of  the  first  to  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands.  I  believe  ho  has  never 
slept  in  a  house  since  ho  commanded  in  the 
Virginian  army,  and  he  invariably  declines 
all  ofLrs  of  honpitality,  for  fear  the  person 
offering  it  may  afterwards  get  into  trouble  for 
having  sheltered  the  rebel  general.  The  re- 
lations between  him  and  Longstreet  are  quite 

*  M'Laws,  Ilood,  and  Pickett  are  tbo  three  divi- 
sional commandors  or  major-goucraLi  in  Longstrcet's 
corps  (farmee. 

1 1  never  saw  either  Lee  pr  Longstreet  carry  arms. 
A.  P.  Hill  generally  wears  a  swoi^. 

1 1  observ'ed  this  daring  the  three  days*  fighting 
at  Gettysburg,  and  in  the  retreat  afterwards,  when 
every  one  cL»e  looked,  and  was,  extremely  dirty. 


touching — they  are  almost  always  together. 
Longstreet's  corps  complain  of  this  sometimes, 
as  they  say  that  they  seldom  get  a  chance  of 
detached  service,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
Ewell.  It  is  impossible  to  please  Longstreot 
more  than  by  praising  Lee.  I  believe  these 
two  generals  to  be  as  little  ambitious  and  as 
thoroughly  unselfish  as  any  men  in  the  world. 
Both  long  for  a  successful  termination  of  the 
vv*ar,  in  order  that  they  may  retire  into  ob- 
scurity. Stonewall  Jackson  (until  his  death 
the  third  in  command  of  their  army)  was 
just  such  another  'simple-minded  servant  of 
his  country.  It  is  understood  that  General 
Lee  is  a  religious  man,  though  not  so  deiiion- 
Htrative  in  that  respect  as  Jackson  ;  and  un- 
like his  late  brother  in  arms,  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England.  His  only  faults, 
60  far  as  I  can  learn ,  arise  from  his  excessive 
amiability. 

Some  Texan  soldiers  were  sent  this  morn- 
ing into  Chambcrsburg  to  destroy  a  number 
of  barrels  of  excellent  whiskey,  which  could 
not  be  carried  away.  This  was  a  pretty  good 
trial  for  their  discipline,  and  they  did  think 
it  rather  hard  lines  that  the  only  time  they 
had  lx^en  allowed  into  the  enemy's  town  was 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  their  beloved 
whiskey.  However,  they  did  their  duty  like 
good  soldiers. 

We  marched  six  miles  on  the  road  towards 
Gettysburg,  and  encamped  at  a  village  called 
(I  think)  Greenwood.  I  rode  Lawley's  old 
horse,  he  and  the  Austrian  using  the  doctor's 
ambulance. 

In  the  evening  General  Longstreot  told  me 
that  he  had  just  received  intelligence  that 
Hooker  had  been  disrated,  and  that  Meade 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  Of  course  he 
knew  both  of  them  in  the  old  army,  and  he 
says  that  Meade  is  an  honorable  and  respect- 
ablo  man,  though  not,  perhaps,  so  bold  as 
Hooker. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  many  officers  about 
the  approaching  battle,  which  evidently  can- 
not now  be  delayed  long,  and  will  take  place 
on  this  road  instead  of  in  the  direction  of 
Harrisburg,  as  we  had  supposed.  Ewell,  who 
has  laid  York  as  well  as  Carlisle  under  con- 
tribution, has  been  ordered  to  reunite. 

Every  one,  of  course,  speaks  with  conft- 
dcnce.-  I  remarked  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  them  if  on  this  occasion  they  had 
cavalry  to  follow  up  the  broken  infantry  in 
the  event  of  their  sucoeeding  in  boating  them. 
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But  to  my  sarpriso  they  all  spoko  of  their 
cavalry  as  not  efficient  for  that  purpose.  In 
fact,  Stuart *s  men,  though  excellent  at  mak- 
ing raids,  capturing  Tvagons  and  stores,  and 
cutting  off  communications,  seem  to  have  no 
idea  of  charging  infantry  under  any  circum- 
stances. Unlike  the  cavalry  with  Bmgg's 
army  they  wear  swords,  but  seem  to  have 
little  idea  of  using  them — they  hanker  after 
their  carbines  and  revolvers.  They  constantly 
ride  with  their  swords  between  their  left  leg 
and  the  saddle,  which  has  a  very  funny  ap- 
pearance ;  but  their  horses  are  generally  good, 
and  they  ride  well.  The  infantry  and  artil- 
lery of  this  army  don't  seem  to  respect  the 
cavalry  very  much,  and  often  jeer  at  them. 

I  was  forced  to  abandon  my  horse  here,  as 
he  was  now  lame  in  three  legs,  besides  hav- 
ing a  very  sore  back. 

July  1  (  Wednesday) . — We  did  not  leave 
our  camp  till  noon,  as  nearly  all  General 
lliirs  corps  had  to  pass  our  quarters  on  its 
march  toi^'nrds  Gettysburg.  One  division  of 
Eweirs  also  had  to  j:iu  in  a  little  beyond 
Greenwood,  and  Longstreet's  corps  had  to 
bring  up  the  rear. 

During  the  morning,  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Colonel  Walton,  who  used  to  com- 
mand the  well-known  Washington  Artillery, 
but  he  is  now  chief  of  artillery  to  Longstreet's 
corps  d' amide;  he  is  a  big  man,  c<Wetvin/ auc- 
tioneer in  New  Orleans,  and  I  understand  he 
pines  to  return  to  his  hammer. 

Soon  after  starting  we  got  into  a  pass  in 
the  South  Mountain,  a  continuation,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  Blue  Ridge  range,  which  is 
broken  by  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
The  scenery  through  the  pass  is  very  fme. 

The  first  troops,  alongside  of  whom  we 
rode,  belonged  to  Johnson's  division  of  £well*s 
corps.  Among  them  I  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
the  celebrated  **  Stonewall  Brigade,"  for- 
merly commanded  by  Jackson.  In  appear- 
ance the  men  difiTer  little  from  other  Confed- 
erate soldiers,  except,  perhaps,  that  the 
brigade  contains  more  elderly  men  and  fewer 
boys.  All  (except,  I  think,  one  regiment) 
are  Virginians.  As  they  have  nearly  always 
been  on  detached  duty,  few  of  them  knew 
General  Longstreet  except  by  reputation. 
Numlxjrs  of  them  asked  mo  whether  the 
general  in  front  was  Longstreet,  and  when  I 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  many  would  run 
on  a  hundred  yards  to  take  a  good  look  at 


him.    This  I  take  to  be  an  immense  compli- 
ment from  any  soldier  on  a  long  march. 

At  9.  P.M.,  firing  became  distinctly  audible 
in  our  front,  but  although  it  increased  as  we 
progressed,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  very  heavy. 
A  spy  who  was  with  us  insisted  upon  there 
Ixiing  ^'  a  pretty  tidy  bunch  of  blw^lSes  in 
or  near  Gettysburg,"  and  he  declared  that  he 
was  in  their  society  three  days  ago. 

After  passing  Johnson's  division,  we  came 
to  a  Florida  Brigade,  which  is  now  in  Hill'i 
corps,  but  as  it  had  formerly  served  under 
Longstreet,  the  men  knew  him  well.  Some 
of  them  (after  the  general  had  passed)  called 
out  to  their  comrades,  *'  Look  out  for  work 
now,  boys,  for  here's  the  old  bull-dog  again." 

At  3  iMi.,  we  began  to  meet  wounded  men 
coming  to  the  rear,  and  the  number  of  these 
soon  increased  most  rapidly,  eomo  hobbling 
alone,  others  on  stretchers  carried  by  the 
ambulance  corps  and  others  in  the  ombu* 
lance  wagons;  many  of  the  latter  were 
stripped  nearly  naked,  and  displayed  ytm  bed 
wounds.  This  spectacle,  so  revolting  to  a 
person  unaccustomed  to  such  sights,  produced 
no  impression  whatever  upon  the  advancing 
troops,  who  certainly  go -under  fire  with  the 
most  perfect  nonchalance :  they  show  no  en- 
thusiasm or  excitement,  but  the  moet  com* 
plete  indifierence.  This  is  the  vfk(A  of  two 
years  almost  uninterrupted  fighting. 

We  now  begftn  to  meet  Yankee  priBonen 
coming  to  the  rear  in  considcroblo  numbers : 
many  of  them  were  wounded,  but  they  seemed 
already  to  be  on  excellent  terms  with  their 
captors,  with  whom  they  had  commeneed 
swopping  canteens,  tobacco,  etc.  Among  them 
was  a  Pennsylvanian  colonel,  a  miserable  ob> 
ject  from  a  wound  in  his  face.  In  answer  to 
a  question,  I  heard  one  of  them  remark,  with 
a  laugh,  **  We're  pretty  nigh  whipped  al- 
ready." We  next  came  to  a  Confederate 
soldier  carrying  a  Yankee  color,  belonging,  1 
think,  to  a  Pennsylvanian  regiment,  which  he 
told  us  he  had  just  captured. 

At  4.30  P.M.  we  came  in  s<ght  of  Gettjs- 
burg  and  joined  General  Lee  and  General  Hiii, 
who  were  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  ridges  whidk 
form  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  country  round 
Gettysbu rg.  We  could  see  the  enemy  retreat- 
ing up  one  of  the  opposite  ridges,  pursued  by 
the  Confederates  with  loud  yells. 

The  position  into  which  the  enemy  bad  been 
driven  was  evidently  a  strong  one.    His  pght 
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appeared  to  rest  on  a  cemetery,  on  the  top  of 
a  high  ridge  to  the  right  of  Gettysburg,  as  we 
looked  at  it. 

General  Hill  now  came  up  and  told  me  he 
had  been  very  unwell  all  day,  and  in  fact  he 
looks  very  delicate.  He  said  he  had  had  two 
of  his  diviBions  engaged,  and  had  driven  the 
enemy  four  miles  into  his  present  position, 
capturing  a  great  many  prisoners,  some  can- 
non, and  some  colors  ;  he  said,  however,  that 
the  Yankees  had  fought  with  a  determination 
unusual  to  them.  He  pointed  out  a  railway 
cutting,  in  which  they  had  made  a  good  stand  ; 
also,  a  field  in  the  centre  of  which  he  had 
seen  a  man  plant  the  regimental  color,  round 
which  the  regiment  had  fought  for  some  time 
with  much  obstinacy,  and  when  at  last  it  was 
obliged  to  retreat,  the  color-bearer  retired 
last  of  all,  turning  round  every  now  and  then 
to  shake  his  fist  at  tlie  advancing  rebels. 
General  Hill  said  he  felt  quite  sorry  when  he 
eaw  this  gallant  Yankee  meet  his  doom. 

General  Ewell  had  come  up  at  3.30,  on  the 
enemy's  right  (with  part  of  his  corps),  and 
completed  his  discomfiture. 

General  Reynolds,  one  of  the  best  Yankee 
generals,  was  reported  killed.  Whilst  we 
were  talking,  a  message  arrived  from  General 
Ewell,  requesting  Hill  to  press  the  enemy  in 
the  front,  whilst  he  performed  the  same  oper- 
ation on  his  right.  The  pressure  was  accord- 
ingly applied  in  a  mild  degree,  but  the  enemy 
were  too  strongly  posted,  and  it  was  too  late 
in  the  evening  for  a  regular  attack. 

The  town  of  Gettysburg  was  now  occupied 
by  Ewell,  and  was  full  of  Yankee  dead  and 
wounded. 

I  climbed  up  a  tree  in  the  most  commanding 
place  I  could  find,  and  could  form  a  pretty 
good  general  id^  of  the  enemy's  position, 
although,  the  tops  of  the  ridges  being  covered 
with  pine  woods,  it  was  very  difficult  to  see 
anything  of  the  troops  concealed  in  them. 

The  firing  censed  about  dark,  at  which  time 
I  rode  back  with  General  Longstrect  and  his 
staff  to  his  head-quarters  at  Oashtown,  a  little 
Tillage  eight  miles  from  Gettysburg.  At  that 
time  troops  were  pouring  along  the  road,  and 
were  being  marched  towards  the  position  they 
are  to  occupy  to-morrow. 

In  the  figlit  to-day  nearly  six  thousand 
prisoners  had  l>een  taken,  and  ten  guns. 
About  twenty  thousand  men  must  have  been 
on  the  field  on  the  Confederate  side.  The 
enemy  had  two  corps  d'armie  engag^.    Ail 


the  prisoners  belong,  I  think,  to  the  1st  and 
11th  corps.  This  day's  work  is  called  a 
*' brisk  little  scurry,"  and  all  anticipate  a 
**  big  battle"  to-morrow. 

I  observed  that  the  artillerymen  in  charge 
of  the  horses  dig  themselves  littlo  holes  like 
graves,  throwing  up  the  earth  at  the  upper 
end.  They  ensconce  themselves  in  these  holes 
when  under  fire. 

At  supper  this  evening.  General  Longstreet 
spoke  of  the  enemy's  position  as  being  *'  very 
formidable."  He  abo  said  that  they  would 
doubtless  intrench  themselves  strongly  during 
the  night.* 

The  staff  officers  spoke  of  the  battle  as  a 
certainty,  and  the  universal  feeling  in  the 
army  was  one  of  profound  contempt  for  an 
enemy  whom  they  had  beaten  so  constantly, 
and  under  so  many  disadvantages. 

July  2  ( Thursday)  .—We  all  got  up  at  3.30 
A.M.,  and  breakfasted  a  little  before  daylight. 
Lawley  insisted  on  riding,  notwithstanding 

his  illness.     Captain and  I  were  in  a 

dilemma  for  horses,  but  I  was  accommodated 
by  Major  Clark  (of  this  staff) ,  whilst  the  stout 
Austrian  was  mounted  by  Major  Walton. 

Colonel  Sorrell,  the  Austrian,  and  I  arrived 
at  5  P.M.  at  the  same  commanding  position 
wo  were  on  yesterday,  and  I  climbed  up  a  tree 
in  company  with  Captain  Schreibert  of  the 
Prussian  army. 

Just  below  uB  were  seated  Generals  Lee, 
Hill,  Longstreet,  and  Hood  in  consultation — 
the  two  latter  assisting  their  deliberations  by 
the  truly  American  custom  of  whittling  sticks. 
General  Heith  was  also  present ;  he  was 
wounded  in  the  head  yesterday,  and  although 
not  allowed  to  command  his  brigade,  ho  in- 
sists upon  coming  to  the  field. 

At  7  A.M.  I  rode  over  part  of  the  ground 
with  General  Longstreet,  and  saw  him  dis- 
posing M'Law8*B  division  for  to-day's  fight. 
The  enemy  occupied  a  series  of  high  ridges, 
the  tops  of  which  were  covered  with  trees,  but 
the  intervening  valleys  between  their  ridges 
and  ours  were  mostly  open,  and  partly  under 
cultivation .  The  cemetery  was  on  their  right, 
and  their  led  appeared  to  rest  upon  a  high 
rocky  hill.  The  enemy's  forces,  which  were 
now  supposed  to  comprise  nearly  the  whole 
Potomac  army,  were  concentrated  into  aspace 

*  I  have  the  best  reajrane  for  sapposing  that  the 
fight  came  off  prematurely,  ^nd  that  neither  Leo  nor 
Longstreet  intended  that  it  ahould  have  beeun  that 
day.  I  also  think  that  their  plans  were  oeranged 
hj  the  events  of  the  ftrst 
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But  to  mj  sarpriso  thej  all  spoke  of  their 
cavalry  as  not  efficient  for  that  purpose.  In 
fact,  Stuart's  men,  though  excellent  at  mak- 
ing raids,  capturing  Tvagons  and  stores,  and 
cutting  off  communications,  seem  to  have  no 
idea  of  charging  infantry  under  any  circum- 
stances. Unlike  the  cavalry  with  Bragg's 
army  they  wear  swords,  but  seem  to  have 
little  idea  of  using  them — they  hanker  afler 
their  carbines  and  revolvers.  They  constantly 
ride  with  their  swords  between  their  left  leg 
and  the  saddle,  which  has  a  very  funny  ap- 
pearance; but  their  horses  are  generally  good, 
and  they  ride  vrcll.  The  infantry  and  artil- 
lery of  this  army  don't  seem  to  respect  the 
cavalry  very  much,  and  often  jeer  at  them. 

I  was  forced  to  abandon  my  horse  here,  as 
he  was  now  lame  in  three  legs,  besides  hav- 
ing a  very  sore  back. 

Juir/  1  (  Wednesday) . — We  did  not  leave 
onr  camp  till  noon,  as  nearly  all  General 
Hill's  corps  had  to  pass  our  quarters  on  its 
march  towards  Gettysburg.  One  division  of 
Eweirs  also  had  to  join  in  a  little  beyond 
Greenwood,  and  Longstreet's  corps  had  to 
bring  up  the  rear. 

During  the  morning,  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Colonel  Walton,  who  used  to  com- 
mand the  well-known  Washington  Artillery, 
but  he  is  now  chief  of  artillery  to  Longstreet's 
corps  d'armdc;  he  is  a  big  man,  ciWevan/ auc- 
tioneer in  New  Orleans,  and  I  understand  he 
pines  to  return  to  his  hammer. 

Soon  after  starting  we  got  into  a  pass  in 
the  South  Mountain,  a  continuation,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  Blue  Ridge  range,  which  is 
broken  by  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
The  scenery  through  the  pass  is  very  fine. 

The  first  troops,  alongside  of  whom  we 
rode,  belonged  to  Johnson's  division  of  Ewell's 
corps.  Among  them  I  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
the  celebrated  **  Stonewall  Brigade,"  for- 
merly commanded  by  Jackson.  In  appear- 
ance the  men  differ  little  from  other  Confed- 
erate soldiers,  except,  perhaps,  that  the 
brigade  contains  more  elderly  men  and  fewer 
boys.  All  (except,  I  think,  one  regiment) 
are  Virginians.  As  they  have  nearly  alvrays 
been  on  detached  duty,  few  of  them  knew 
General  Longstrect  except  by  reputation. 
Numbers  of  them  asked  mo  whether  the 
general  in  front  was  Longstreet,  and  when  I 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  many  would  ran 
on  a  hundred  yards  to  take  a  good  look  at 


him.    This  I  take  to  be  an  immense  comt>li- 
ment  from  any  soldier  on  a  long  march. 

At  9»  P.M.,  firing  became  distinctly  audible 
in  our  front,  but  although  it  increased  as  we 
progressed,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  very  heavy. 
A  spy  who  was  with  us  insisted  upon  there 
being  ^<  a  pretty  tidy  bunch  of  blue-bellies  in 
or  near  Gettysburg,"  and  he  declared  that  be 
was  in  their  society  three  days  ago. 

Afler  passing  Johnson's  division,  we  came 
to  a  Florida  Brigade,  which  is  now  in  Hill'i 
corps,  but  as  it  had  formerly  served  under 
Longstreet,  the  men  knew  him  well.  Some 
of  them  (after  the  general  had  passed)  called 
out  to  their  comrades,  *'  Look  out  for  work 
now,  boys,  for  hero's  the  old  bull-dog  again." 

At  3  P.M.,  we  began  to  meet  wounded  meo 
coming  to  the  rear,  and  the  number  of  these 
soon  increased  most  rapidly,  some  bobbliog 
alone,  others  on  stretchers  carried  by  the 
ambulance  corps  and  others  in  the  ambu- 
lance wagons;  many  of  tho  latter  were 
stripped  nearly  naked,  and  displayed  TOKbad 
wounds.  This  spectacle,  so  revolting  to  a 
person  unaccustomed  to  sueh  eights,  produced 
no  impression  whatever  upon  the  advanciog 
troops,  who  certainly  go -under  fire  with  the 
most  perfect  nonchalance :  they  show  no  eii- 
thueiasm  or  excitement,  but  the  moei  com- 
plete indifierenco.  This  is  the  effect  of  two 
years  almost  uninterrupted  fighting. 

We  now  began  to  meet  Yankee  priaonets 
coming  to  tho  rear  in  considerable  numbers : 
many  of  them  were  wounded,  but  they  seeiDed 
already  to  be  on  excellent  terms  with  their 
captors,  with  whom  they  had  oommenoed 
swopping  can  teens,  tobacco,  etc.  Among  them 
was  a  Pennsylvanian  colonel,  a  miserable  ob- 
ject from  a  wound  in  his  face.  In  answer  to 
a  question,  I  heard  one  of  them  remark,  with 
a  laugh,  <*  We're  pretty  nigh  whipped  al- 
ready." We  next  came  to  a  Ckmfederate 
soldier  carrying  a  Yankee  color,  belonging,  1 
think,  to  a  Pennsylvanian  regiment,  whiohhe 
told  us  he  had  just  captured. 

At  4.30  P.M.  we  came  in  s^ght  of  Gettja- 
burg  and  joined  General  Lee  and  General  HiU, 
who  were  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  ridges  whioh 
form  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  country  round 
Gettysburg.  Wo  could  sec  tho  enemy  retreat- 
ing up  one  of  tho  opposite  ridges,  pursued  bj 
the  Confederates  with  loud  yells. 

The  position  into  which  the  enemy  bad  been 
driven  was  evident^  a  strong  one. 
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appeared  to  rest  on  a  cemetery,  on  the  top  of 
a  high  ridge  to  the  right  of  Gettysburg,  as  we 
looked  nt  it. 

General  Hill  now  came  ap  and  told  me  be 
had  been  very  unwell  all  day,  and  in  fact  he 
looks  very  delicate.  He  6aid  ho  had  had  two 
of  his  divisions  engaged,  and  had  driven  the 
enemy  four  miles  into  his  present  position, 
capturing  a  great  many  prisoners,  some  can- 
non, and  some  colors  ;  he  said,  however,  that 
the  Yankees  had  fought  with  a  determination 
unusual  to  them.  He  pointed  out  a  railway 
cutting,  in  which  they  had  made  a  good  stand ; 
also,  a  field  in  the  centre  of  which  he  had 
Been  a  roan  plant  the  regimental  color,  round 
which  the  regiment  had  fought  for  some  time 
with  much  obstinacy,  and  when  at  last  it  was 
obliged  to  retreat,  the  color-1)earer  retired 
last  of  all,  turning  round  every  now  and  then 
to  shake  his  fist  at  tlie  advancing  rebels. 
General  Hill  said  he  felt  quite  sorry  when  he 
eaw  this  gallant  Yankee  meet  his  doom. 

General  Ewell  had  come  up  at  3.30,  on  the 
enemy's  right  (with  part  of  his  corps),  and 
completed  his  discomfiture. 

General  Reynolds,  one  of  the  best  Yankee 
generals,  was  reported  killed.  Whilst  we 
were  talking,  a  message  arrived  from  General 
Ewell,  requesting  Hill  to  press  the  enemy  in 
the  front,  whilst  he  performed  the  same  oper- 
ation on  his  right.  The  pressure  was  accord- 
ingly applied  in  a  mild  degree,  but  the  enemy 
were  too  strongly  posted,  and  it  was  too  late 
in  the  evening  for  a  regular  attack. 

The  town  of  Gettysburg  was  now  occnpied 
by  Ewell,  and  was  full  of  Yankee  dead  and 
wounde<l. 

I  climbed  up  a  tree  in  the  most  commanding 
place  I  could  find,  and  could  form  a  pretty 
g(K>d  general  id  A  of  the  enemy  *8  position, 
although,  the  tops  of  the  ridges  being  covered 
with  pine  woods,  it  was  very  difficult  to  see 
anything  of  the  troops  concealed  in  them. 

The  firing  ceased  about  dark,  at  which  time 
I  rode  1)ack  with  General  I»ngBtrcct  and  his 
staff  to  his  head-quarters  at  Cash  town,  a  little 
Tillage  eight  miles  from  Gettysburg.  At  that 
time  troops  were  pouring  along  the  road,  and 
were  being  marched  towards  the  position  they 
are  to  occupy  to-morrow. 

In  the  fight  to-day  nearly  six  thousand 
prisoners  had  iK'cn  taken,  and  ten  guns. 
About  twenty  thousand  men  must  have  been 
on  the  field  on  the  Confederate  side.  The 
oiemy  had  two  carpi  tTarmie  engag^.    All 


the  prisoners  belong,  I  think,  to  the  1st  and 
11th  corps.  This  day's  work  is  called  a 
*' brisk  little  scurry,"  and  all  anticipate  a 
**  big  battle"  to-morrow. 

I  observed  that  the  artillerymen  in  charge 
of  the  horses  dig  themselves  littlo  holes  like 
graves,  throwing  up  the  earth  at  the  upper 
end.  They  ensconoe  themselves  in  these  holes 
when  under  fire. 

At  supper  this  evening,  General  Longs  tree  t 
spoke  of  the  enemy's  position  as  being  **  very 
formidable."  He  also  said  that  they  would 
doubtless  intrench  themselves  strongly  during 
the  night.* 

The  staff  officers  spoke  of  the  battle  as  a 
certainty,  and  the  universal  feeling  in  the 
army  was  one  of  profound  contempt  for  an 
enemy  whom  they  had  beaten  so  constantly, 
and  under  so  many  disadvantages. 

July  2  ( Thursday)  .—Wo  all  got  up  at  3.30 
A.M.,  and  breakfasted  a  little  before  daylight. 
Lawley  insisted  on  riding,  notwithstanding 

his  illness.     Captain and  I  were  in  a 

dilemma  for  horses,  but  I  was  accommodated 
by  Major  Clark  (of  this  staff) ,  whilst  the  stout 
Austrian  was  mounted  by  Major  Walton. 

Colonel  Sorrell,  the  Austrian,  and  I  arrived 
at  5  P.M.  at  the  same  commanding  position 
wo  were  on  yesterday,  and  I  climbed  up  a  tree 
in  company  with  Captain  Scbreibert  of  the 
Prussian  army. 

Just  below  us  were  seated  Generals  Lee, 
Hill,  Longstrect,  and  Hood  in  consultation — 
the  two  latter  assisting  their  deli  Iterations  by 
the  truly  American  custom  of  whittling  sticks. 
General  Heith  was  also  present ;  he  was 
wounded  in  the  head  yesterday ,  and  although 
not  allowed  to  command  his  brigade,  ho  in- 
sists upon  coming  to  the  field. 

At  7  A.M.  I  rode  over  part  of  the  ground 
with  General  Longstreet,  and  saw  him  dis- 
posing M'Laws's  division  for  to-day's  fight. 
The  enemy  occupied  a  series  of  high  ridges, 
the  tops  of  which  were  covered  with  trees,  but 
the  intervening  valleys  between  their  ridges 
and  ours  were  mostly  open,  and  partly  under 
cultivation.  The  cemetery  was  on  their  right, 
and  their  led  appeared  to  rest  upon  a  high 
rocky  hill.  The  enemy's  forces,  which  were 
now  supposed  to  comprise  nearly  the  whole 
Potomac  army,  were  concentrated  into  a  space 

I  *  I  have  the  befft  reamiw  for  sapposing  that  the 
;  fi^ht  came  off  prematurely,  fxA  that  neither  Leo  nor 
I  jjongstreet  intencled  that  it  ahould  have  beeun  that 
!  day.  I  also  think  that  their  plans  were  oeranged 
i  by  the  eveots  of  the  ftrst 
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apparently  not  more  than  a  coaple  of  miles  in 
length. 

The  Confederates  enclosed  them  in  a  sort 
of  serai-circle,  and  the  extreme  extent  of  our 
position  must  have  heen  from  five  to  six  miles 
at  least.  Ewell  was  on  our  left ;  his  head- 
quarters in  a  church  (with  a  high  cupola)  at 
Gettysburg ;  Hill  in  the  centre  ;  and  Long- 
street  on  the  right.  Our  ridges  were  also 
covered  with  pine  woods  at  the  tops,  and  gen- 
erally on  the  rear  slopes.  The  artillery  of 
both  Rides  confronted  each  other  at  the  edges 
of  these  belts  of  trees,  the  troops  being  com- 
pletely hidden.  The  enemy  was  evidently  in- 
trenched, but  the  Southerns  had  not  broken 
ground  at  all.  A  dead  silence  reigned  till 
4.45  P.M.,  and  no  one  would  have  imagined 
that  such  masses  of  men  and  such  a  powerful 
artillery  were  about  to  commence  the  work  of 
destruction  at  that  hour. 

Only  two  divisions  of  Longstreet  were  pres- 
ent to-day — viz.,  M'Laws's  and  Hood's — 
Pickett  being  still  in  the  rear.  As  the  whole 
morning  was  evidently  to  be  occupied  in  dis- 
posing the  troops  for  the  attack,  I  rode  to  the 
extreme  right  with  Colonel  Manning  and 
Major  Walton,  where  we  ate  quantities  of 
cherries,  and  got  a  feed  of  corn  for  our  horses. 
We  also  Lathed  in  a  small  stream,  but  not 
without  some  trepidation  on  my  part,  for  we 
were  almost  beyond  the  lines,  and  were  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

At  1  P.M.  I  met  a  quantity  of  Yankee  pris- 
oners who  had  been  picked  up  straggling. 
They  tt)ld  me  they  belonged  to  Sickle's  corps 
(3d,  I  think), and  had  arrived  from  Emmets- 
burg  during  the  night. 

About  this  time  skirmishing  began  along 
part  of  the  line,  but  not  heavily. 

At  2  P.M.  General  Longstreet  advised  me, 
if  I  wished  to  have  a  good  view  of  the  battle, 
to  return  to  my  tree  of  yesterday.  I  did  so, 
and  remained  there  with  Lawley  and  Captain 
Schreibcrt  during  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 
But  until  4.45  p.m.  all  was  profoundly  still, 
and  we  began  to  doubt  whether  a  fight  was 
coming  off  to-day  at  all.  At  that  time, 
however,  Longstreet  suddenly  commenced  a 
heavy  cannonade  on  the  right.  Ewell  im- 
mediately took  it  up  on  the  left.  The  enemy 
replied  with  at  least  equal  fury,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  firing  along  the  whole  line  was 
as  heavy  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  A 
dense  smoke  arose  for  six  miles,  there  was  a 
little  wind  to  drive  it  away,  and  the  air 


seemed  full  of  shells-— each  of  which  seemed 
to  have  a  different  style  of  going,  and  to 
make  a  different  noise  from  the  others.  The 
ordnance  on  both  sides  is  of  a  very  varied 
description. 

Every  now  and  then  a  caisson  would  blow 
up — if  a  Federal  one,  a  Confederate  yell 
would  immediately  follow.  The  Southern 
troops,  when  charging,  or  to  express  their 
delight,  always  yell  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
themselves.  The  Yankee  cheer  is  more  like 
ours ;  but  the  Confederate  officers  declare 
that  the  rebel  yell  has  a  particular  merit, 
and  always  produces  a  salutary  and  useful 
effect  upon  their  adversaries.  A  corps  is 
sometimes .  spoken  of  as  *' a  good  jeUing 
regiment." 

So  soon  as  the  firing  began,  General  Lee 
joined  Hill  just  below  our  tree,  and  ho  le* 
mained  there  nearly  all  the  time,  looking 
through  his  field-glass — sometimes  talking  to 
Hill  and  sometimes  to  Colonel  Long  of  his 
staff.  But  generally  he  sat  quite  alone  on 
the  stump  of  a  tree. 

What  I  remarked  especially  was,  that  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  the  firing  continued,  he 
only  sent  one  message,  and  only  received  one 
report.  It  is  evidently  his  system  to  tanag$ 
the  plan  thoroughly  with  the  three  ooipB 
commanders,  and  then  leave  to  them  the  duty 
of  modifying  and  carrying  it  out  to  the  bert 
of  their  abilities. 

When  the  cannonade  was  at  its  faeigbt, 
a  Confederate  band  of  music,  between  the 
cemetery  and  ourselves,  began  to  plaj  polkas 
and  waltzes,  which  sounded  very  curious, 
accompanied  by  the  hissing  and  burstixig  oft 
the  shells. 

At  5.45  all  became  comparatively  quiet  on 
our  left  and  in  the  cemctct^  ;  but  volleys  of 
musketry  on  the  right  told  us  that  Long- 
street's  infantry  were  advancing,  and  the 
onward  progress  of  the  smoke  showed  that 
he  was  progressing  favorably ;  but  about  6.30 
there  seemed  to  bo  a  check,  and  even  a 
slight  retrograde  movement.  Soon  after  7 
General  Leo  got  a  report  by  signal  fkom 
Longstreet  to  say  **tae  are  doing  well.** 

A  little  before  dark  the  firing  dropped  off  in 
every  direction,  and  soon  ceased  altogether. 

Wo  then  received  intelligence  that  Long* 
street  had  carried  everything  before  him  far 
some  time,  capturing  several  batteries,  nod 
driving  the  enemy  from  his  positions;  bat 
when  Hill's  Florida  Brigade  aad  some  othar 
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troops  gave  way,  bo  was  forced  to  abanflqn  a 
small  portion  of  the  ground  he  had  won,  to- 
gether with  all  the  captured  gun#,  except 
three. 

Ilis  troops,  however,  bivouacked  during 
the  night  on  ground  occupied  by  the  enemy 
this  morning. 

Every  one  deplores  that  Longstreet  will 
expose  himself  in  such  a  reckless  manner. 
To-dny  he  led  a  Georgian  regiment  in  a 
charge  against  a  battery,  hat  in  hand,  and 
in  front  of  everybody.  General  Barksdalc 
was  killed  and  Semmes  wounded ;  but  the 
most  Bcrious  loss  was  that  of  General  Hood, 
who  wa#  badly  wounded  in  the  arm  early 
in  the  day.  1  heard  that  his  Texans  are  in 
despair.  Lawley  and  I  rode  back  to  the  gen- 
eral's camp,  which  had  been  moved  to  within 
a  mile  of  the  scene  of  action.  Longstreet, 
however,  with  most  of  his  staff,  bivouacked 
on  the  field. 

Major  Fairfax  arrived  at  about  10  p.m.  in 
a  very  bad  humor.  He  had  under  his  charge 
about  1000  to  1500  Yankee  prisoners  who  | 
had  been  taken  to-day,  among  them  a  gen- 
eral, whom  I  heard  one  of  his  men  accusing  of 
having  been  **  so  G — d  d— d  drunk  that  he 
had  turned  his  guns  upon  his  own  men.*'  But, 
opon  the  other  hand,  the  accuser  was  such  a 
thundering  blackguard,  and  proposed  taking 
0uch  a  variety  of  oaths  in  ordar  to  escape  from 
the  U.S.  army,  that  he  is  not  worthy  of  much 
credit.  A  large  train  of  horses  and  mules, 
etc.,  arrived  to-day,  sent  in  by  General 
Stuart,  and  captured,  it  is  understood,  by 
his  cavalry,  which  had  penetrated  to  within 
six  miles  of  Washington. 

July  3  (Friday). — At  0  a.m.  I  rode  to  the 
field  with  Colonel  Manning,  and  went  over 
that  portion  of  the  ground  which,  after  a  fierce 
contest,  had  l)een  won  from  the  enemy  yes- 
terday cvt-ning.  The  dead  were  being  buried, 
but  great  nu miners  were  still  lying  about ; 
also  many  mortally  wounded,  for  whom 
nothing  could  bo  done.  Amongst  the  latter 
were  a  number  of  Yankees -dressed  in  bad 
imitations  of  the  Zouave  costume.  They 
opened  their  glazed  eyes  as  I  rode  post  in  a 
painfully  imploring  manner. 

We  joined  Generals  Ixc  and  Longstreet *b 
Btafi' :  they  were  rea)nnoitering  and  making 
preparations  for  renewing  the  attack.  As 
we  formed  a  pretty  large  party,  we  often  drew 
apoD  oursclvce  the   fttteotion   of  the  boe- 


tile  sharpshooters,  and  were  two  or  three 
times  favored  with  a  shell.  One  of  these 
shells  set  a  brick  building  on  fire  which  was 
situated  between  the  lines.  This  building 
was  filled  with  wounded,  principally  Yan- 
kees, who,  I  am  afraid,  must  have  perished 
miserably  in  the  flames.  Colonel  Sorrell  had 
been  slightly  wounded  yesterday,  but  still 
did  duty.  Major  Walton's  horse  was  killed, 
but  there  were  no  other  casualties  amongst 
my  particular  friends. 

The  plan  of  yesterday's  attack  seems  to 
have  been  very  simple — first  a  heavy  cannon- 
ade all  along  the  line,  followed  by  an  ad- 
vance of  Longstreet's  two  divisions  and  part 
of  Uiirs  corps.  In  consequence  of  the  ene- 
my's having  been  driven  back  some  distance, 
Longstreet's  corps  (part  of  it)  was  in  a  much 
more  forward  situation  than  yesterday.  But 
the  range  of  heights  to  be  gained  was  still 
most  formidable,  and  evidently  strongly  in- 
trenched. 

The  distance  between  the  Confederate  guns 
and  the  Yankee  position — i.e.,  between  the 
woods  crowning  the  opposite  ridges — was  at 
least  a  mile, — quite  open,  gently  undulating, 
and  exposed  to  artillery  the  whole  distance. 
This  was  the  ground  which  had  to  be  crossed 
in  to-day's  attack.  Pickett's  division,  which 
had  just  come  up,  was  to  bear  the  brunt 
in  Longstreet's  attack,  together  with  Heth 
and  Pettigrew  in  Hill's  corps.  Pickett's 
division  was  a  weak  one  (under  five  thousand) 
owing  to  the  absence  of  two  brigades. 

At  noon  all  Longstreet's  dispositions  were 
made;  his  troops  for  attack  were  deployed 
into  line,  and  lying  down  in  the  woods ;  his 
batteries  were  ready  to  open.  The  general 
then  dismounted  and  went  to  sleep  for  a 
short  time. 

Captain and  I  now  rode  off  to  get,  if 

possible,  into  some  commanding  position 
from  whence  we  could  see  the  whole  thing 
without  being  exposed  to  the  tremendous 
fire  which  was  about  to  commence.  After 
riding  about  for  half  an  hour  without  being 
able  to  discover  so  desirable  a  situation,  we- 
determined  to  make  for  the  cupola  near  Get- 
tysburg, Ewell's  head-quarters.  Just  before^ 
we  reached  the  entrance  to  the  town,  the- 
cannonade  opened  with  a  fury  which  sur- 
pansed  even  that  of  yesterday. 

Soon  after  passing  through  the  toll-gate  ai 
the  entrance  of  Gettysborg,  we  found  that 
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Robert '  will  get  U8  into  WashiDgton  yet ; 
you  bet  he  will,"  etc. 

Whilst  we  were  talking,  the  enemy's' 
skirmishers  began  to  advance  slowly,  and 
several  ominous  sounds  in  quick  succession 
told  us  that  we  were  attracting  their  atten- 
tion, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  break  up 
the  conclave.  I  therefore  turned  round  and 
took  leave  of  these  cheery  and  plucky  gunners. 

At  7  P.M.  General  Lee  received  a  report 
that  Johnson's  division  of  EwelPs  corps  had 
been  successful  on  the  left,  and  had  gained 
important  advantages  there.  Firing  entirely 
ceased  in  our  front  about  this  time,  but  we 
now  heard  some  brisk  musketry  on  our  riglit, 
which  I  afterwards  learned  proceeded  from 
Hood's  Texans,  who  had  managed  to  surround 
some  enterprising  Yankee  cavalry,  and  were 
slaughtering  them  with  great  satisfaction. 
Only  eighteen  out  of  four  hundred  are  said  to 
have  escaped. 

At  7.30  all  idea  of  a  Yankee  attack  Ixjing 
over,  I  rode  back  to  Moses's  tent,  and  found 
that  worthy  commissary  in  very  low  spirits, 
all  sorts  of  exaggemted  rumors  having  reached 
him.      On   my   way  I  met   a  great  many 
wounded  men,  most  anxious  to  inquire  after  | 
Longstreet,  who  was  reported  killed  ;  when  I ; 
assured  them  he  was  quite  well,  they  seemed  | 
to  forget  their  own  pain  in  the  evident  pleas- 
ure they  felt  in  the  safety  of  their  chief.     No 
words  that  I  can  use  will  adequately  express 
the  extraordinary  patience  and  fortitude  with 
which  the  wounded  Confederates  bore  their 
Bufierings. 

I  got  something  to  cat  with  the  doctor  at 
10  P.M.,  the  first  for  fifteen  hours. 

I  gave  up  my  horse  to-day  to  his  owner,  as 
from  death  and  exhaustion  the  staff  are  al- 
most without  horses. 

July  4  {Saturday). — I  was  awoke  at  day- 
light by  Moses  complaining  that  his  valuable 
trunk,  containing  much  public  money,  had 
been  stolen  from  our  tent  whilst  we  slept. 
After  a  search  it  was  found  in  a  wood  hard 
by,  broken  open  and  minus  the  money.  Dr. 
Barksdale  had  been  robbed  in  the  same  man- 
ner exactly.  This  is  evidently  the  work  of 
those  rascally  stragglers,  who  shirk  going 
under  fire,  plunder  the  natives,  and  will  here- 
after swagger  as  the  heroes  of  Gettysburg. 

Lawley,  the  Austrian,  and  I,  walked  up  to 
the  front  about  eight  o'clock,  and  on  our 
way  we  met  General  Longstreet,  who  was  in 
tt  high  state  of  amusement  and  good-humor. 


A  flag  of  truce  had  just  come  over  from  the 
enemy,  and  its  bearer  announced  among  other 
things  that  "  General  Longstreet  was 
wounded,  and  a  prisoner,  but  would  be  taken 
care  of. ' '  General  Longstreet  sent  back  word 
that  he  was  extremely  grateful ;  but  that,  being 
neither  wounded  nor  a  prisoner,  he  was  quite 
able  to  take  care  of  himself.  The  iron  endar- 
ance  of  General  Longstreet  is  most  extraordi- 
nary ;  he  seems  to  require  neither  food  nor 
sleep.  Some  of  his  staff  now  fell  fast  adeep 
directly  they  got  off  their  horses,  they  were 
so  exhausted  from  the  last  three  days'  work. 

AVhilst  Lawley  went  to  head-quarters  on 
business  I  sat  down  and  had  a  long  ^W  with 
General  Pendleton  (the  parson),  chief  of  ar- 
tillery.  lie  told  me  the  exact  number  of  gant 
in  action  yesterday.  He  said  that  the  unh 
versal  opinion  is  in  favor  of  the  12-pounder 
Napoleon  guns  as  the  best  and  simplest  sort 
of  oroinance  for  field  purposes.*  Nearly  all 
the  art?llery  with  this  army  has  cither  been 
captured  from  the  enemy  or  cast  frosi  old 
G-pounders  taken  at  the  early  part  of  the  war. 

At  10  A.M.  Lawley  returned  from  head- 
quarters, bringing  the  news  that  the  army  k 
to  commence  moving  in  the  direction  of  Vir- 
ginia this  evening;  this  step  is  iinpcretiro 
from  want  of  ammunition.  But  it  was  hoped 
that  the  enemy  might  attack  during  the  ij, 
especially  as  this  is  the  4th  of  July,  and  it 
was  calculated  that  there  was  still  ammain- 
tion  for  one  day's  fighting.  The  ordnanee 
train  had  already  ciimmenced  moving  hack 
towards  Cashtown,  and  EwelPs  immense  train 
of  plunder  had  b<vn  preceding  towards  Ha- 
gerstown  by  the  Fairfield  road  ever  since  an 
early  hour  this  morning. 

Johnson's  division  had  evacuated  daring 
the  night  the  position  it  had  gained  yesterday. 
It  appears  that  for  a  time  it  \m%  actually  in 
possession  of  the  cemetery,  but  had  been 
forced  to  retire  from  thence  from  want  of  sap 
port  by  Pender's  division,  which  had  been  i^ 
tarded  by  that  officer's  wound.  The  wbola 
of  our  left  was  therefore  thrown  back  oonflid- 
erably. 

At  1  r.M.  the  rain  began  to  descend  in  tor- 
rents, and  we  took  refuge  in  the  hovel  of  an 
ignorant  Pennsylvanian  boor.  The  cottage 
was  full  of  soldiers,  none  of  whom  had  tho 

•  Tho  Xapol^n  12-poundcr8  aro«mooth-boro  biaa 
gao8,  with  ohamben},  wry  light  and  with  long 
range.  They  were  invented  or  reoommandod  by 
Louis  Napoleon  years  ago. 
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the  occasion  ;  he  emiled,  and,  to  my  great 
satisfaction ,  accepted  the  memorial .  lie  then 
went  off  to  give  some  orders  to  M'Laws'e 
division. 

Soon  afterwards  I  joined  General  Lee,  who 
had  in  the  mean  while  come  to  the  front  on 
becoming  aware  of  the  disaster.  If  Long- 
street's  conduct  was  admirable,  that  of  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  perfectly  sublime.  He  was 
engaged  in  rallying  and  in  encouraging  the 
brukcn  troops,  and  was  riding  about  a  little 
in  front  of  the  wood,  quite  alone — the  whole 
of  his  staff  l)cing  engaged  in  a  similar  manner 
further  to  the  rear.  His  face,  which  is  al- 
ways placid  and  cheerful,  did  not  show  signs 
of  the  slightest  disappointment,  care,  or  an- 
noyance ;  and  he  was  addressing  to  every 
soldier  he  met  a  few  words  of  encouragement, 
such  as,  **  All  this  will  come  right  in  the  end  : 
we'll  talk  it  over  afterwards;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  all  good  men  must  rally.  We 
want  all  good  and  true  men  just  now,"  etc. 
lie  spoke  to  all  the  wounded  men  that  passed 
him,  and  the  slightly  wounded  he  exhorted 
**  to  bind  up  their  hurts  and  take  up  a  mus- 
ket "  in  this  emergency.  Very  few  failed  to 
answer  his  appeal,  and  I  saw  many  badly 
wounded  men  take  off  their  hats  and  cheer 
him. 

lie  said  to  me,  ^*  This  has  been  a  sad  day 
for  us,  colonel — a  sad  day  ;  but  wc  can't  ex- 
pect always  to  gain  victories."  lie  was  also 
kind  enough  to  advise  me  to  get  into  some 
more  sheltered  position. 

Notwithntanding  the  misfortune  which  had 
BO  suddenly  befallen  him,  General  Lee  seemed 
to  olxjerve  everything,  however  trivial.  When 
a  mounted  officer  Ix'gan  licking  his  horse  for 
shying  at  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  he  called 
out,  **  Don't  whip  him,  captain,  donH  whip 
liiiu.  Tve  got  just  such  another  foolish  horse 
myself,  and  whipping  does  no  good." 

I  happcne<l  to  sec  a  man  lying  flat  on  his 
face  in  a  small  ditch,  and  I  remarked  that  I 
didn't  think  he  seemed  dead ;  this  drew  Gen- 
eral Lee's  attention  to  the  roan,  who  com- 
menced groaning  dismally.  Finding  appeals 
to  his  patriotism  of  no  avail.  General  Lee  had 
hiu  ignoininiously  set  on  his  legs  by  some 
neighboring  gunners. 

I  saw  General  Wilcox  (an  officer  who  wears 
a  short  round  jacket  and  a  battered  straw  hat) 
come  up  to  him,  and  explain,  almost  crying, 
the  state  of  his  brigade.  General  Leo  im- 
mediately shook  hands  with  him  and  said, 
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cheerfully,  **  Never  mind,  general,  all  this 
has  been  nr fault — it  ift  /that  have  lost  this 
fight,  and  you  must  help  mo  out  of  it  in  the 
best  way  you  can." 

In  this  manner  I  saw  General  Lee  encour- 
age and  re-animate  his  somewhat  dispirited 
troops,  and  magnanimously  take  upon  his 
own  shoulders  the  whole  weight  of  the  re- 
pulse. It  was  impossible  to  look  at  him  or 
to  listen  to  him  without  feeling  the  strongest 
admii-ation,  and  I  never  saw  any  man  fail 
him  except  the  man  in  the  ditch. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  critical  state 
of  afiairs  as  they  ap])eared  about  this  time. 
If  the  enemy  or  their  general  had  shown  any 
enterprise,  there  is  no  saying  what  might 
have  happened.  General  Lee  and  his  officers 
were  evidently  fully  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  situation ;  yet  there  was  much  less 
noise,  fuss,  or  confusion  of  orders  than  at 
an  ordinary  field-day  :  the  men,  as  they  were 
rallied  in  the  wood,  were  brought  up  in  de- 
tachments and  lay  down  quietly  and  coolly 
in  the  positions  assigned  to  them. 

Wc  heard  that  Generals  Garnett  and  Armi- 
stead  were  killed,  and  General  Kemper  mor- 
tally wounded  ;  also,  that  Pickett's  division 
had  only  one  field  officer  unhurt.  Nearly  all 
this  slaughter  took  place  in  an  open  space  about 
one  mile  square,  and  within  one  hour. 

At  6  P.M.  we  heard  a  long  and  continuous 
Yankee  cheer,  which  we  at  first  imagined  was 
an  indication  of  an  advance,  but  it  turned  out 
to  be  their  reception  of  a  general  officer,  whom 
we  saw  riding  down  the  line,  followed  by 
about  thirty  horsemen. 

Soon  afterwards  I  rode  to  the  extreme  front, 
where  there  were  four  pieces  of  rifled  cannon 
almost  without  any  infantry  support.  To 
the  non-withdrawal  of  these  guns  is  to  be  at- 
tributed the  otherwise  surprising  inactivity 
of  the  enemy. 

I  was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  sergeant 
and  about  half  a  dozen  gunners,  who  seemed 
in  excellent  spirits  and  full  of  confidence,  in 
spite  of  their  exposed  situation.  The  sergeant 
expressed  his  ardent  hope  that  the  Yankees 
might  have  spirit  enough  to  advance  and  re- 
ceive the  dose  be  had  in  readiness  for  them. 
They  spoke  in  admiration  of  the  advance  of 
Pickett's  division,  and  of  the  manner  in  whieh 
Pickett  himself  had  led  it.  When  they 
observed  General  Leo  they  said,  ''  We'?« 
not  lost  confidence  in  the  old  man  :  this 
day's  work  wont  do  him  no  harm.    *  Unclt 
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yallqj^  campaigns,  and  ho  used  to  be  a  great 
swearer — in  fact,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  person  who  was  unable  to  restrain  that 
propensity  before  Jackson  ;  but  since  his  late 
(rather  romantic)  marriage,  he  has  (to  use  the 
American  expression)  ^^  joined  tJie  Church,^'' 
When  I  saw  him  he  was  in  a  great  state  of 
disgust  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  loss 
of  his  wagons,  and  refused  to  be  comforted 
by  General  Lee. 

1  joined  Longstreet  again,  and,  mounted  on 
Lawley*s  venerable  horse,  started  at  3  p.m.  to 
ride  through  the  pass.  At  4  p.m.  we  stopped 
at  a  place  where  the  roads  fork,  one  leading 
to  Emmetsburg,  and  the  other  to  Uagers- 
town. 

Major  Moses  and  I  entered  a  farmhouse,  in 
which  we  found  several  women,  two  wounded 
Yankees,  and  one  dead  one.  the  result  of  this 
morning's  skirmish.  One  of  the  sufferers 
was  frightfully  wounded  in  the  head;  the 
other  was  hit  in  the  knee :  the  latter  told  me 
ho  was  an  Irishman,  and  had  served  in  the 
Bengal  Europeans  during  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
Ho  now  belonged  to  a  Michigan  cavalry  reg- 
iment, and  had  already  imbibed  American 
ideas  of  Ireland's  wrongs,  and  all  that  sort  of 
trash,  lie  told  me  that  his  officers  were  very 
had,  and  that  the  idea  in  tho  army  was  that 
McClollan  had  assumed  the  chief  command. 

Tho  women  in  this  house  were  great  Abo- 
litionists. When  Major  Fairfax  rode  up,  he 
inquired  of  one  of  them  whether  the  corpse 
was  that  of  a  Confederate  or  Yankee  (the 
body  was  in  the  verandah,  covered  with  a 
white  sheet).  The  woman  made  a  gesture 
with  her  foot,  and  replied,  '*  If  it  was  a  rebel, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  here  long? ''  Fair- 
fax then  said,  *^  Is  it  a  woman  who  speaks  in 
such  a  manner  of  a  dead  body  which  can  do 
no  one  any  harm?  "  Sho  thereupon  colored 
up,  and  said  she  wasn't  in  earnest. 

At  six  o'clock  we  rode  on  again  (by  the 
Hagcrstown  road)  and  came  up  with  General 
Longstreet  at  7 .30.  The  road  was  full  of  sol- 
diers, marching  in  a  particularly  lively  man- 
ner— the  wet  and  mud  seemed  to  have  pro- 
duced no  cflect  whatever  on  their  spirits, 
which  were  as  boisterous  as  ever.  They  had 
got  hold  of  colored  prints  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
which  they  were  passing  about  from  company 
to  company  with  many  remarks  upon  the  per- 
sonal beauty  of  Uncle  Abe.  The  same  old 
chair  was  going  on  of  *'  Come  out  of  that  hat 
— ^I  know  you're  in  it — I  sees  your  legs  adan- 1 


gling  down,'*  etc.  When  we  baited  for  the 
night,  skirmishing  was  going  on  in  front  and 
rear — Stuart  in  front  and  Ewell  in  rear.  Oar 
bivouac  being  near  a  large  tavem,  Gencnl 
Longstreet  had  ordered  some  supper  there  for 
himself  and  his  staff;  but  when  we  ivcnt  to 
devour  it,  we  discovered  General  M'LawB  and 
his  officers  rapidly  finishing  it.  We,  how- 
ever, soon  got  more,  tho  Pennsyh-anian  pro- 
prietors being  particularly  anxious  to  propi- 
tiate the  general,  in  hopes  that  he  would 
spare  their  live  stock,  which  had  been  ooii> 
demned  to  death  by  the  ruthless  Moses. 

During  supper  women  came  rushing  in  at 
intervals  saying,  *^  Oh,  good  hffe|cD6,  now 
they're  killing  our  fat  hogs.  Wnich  is  the 
general?  Which  is  the  great  officer?  Our 
milch  cows  are  now  going.'*  To  all  which 
expressions  Ix)ng8trect  replied,  shaking  his 
head  in  a  melancholy  manner,  **  Yes,  madam, 
it*s  very  sad — very  sad  :  and  this  sort  of  thing 
has  been  going  on  in  Virginia  more  than  two 
years — very  sad." 

We  all  slept  in  the  open,  and  the  heavj 
rain  produced  no  effect  upon  our  siamben. 

I  understand  it  is  impossible  to  cross  the 
lines  by  flag  of  truce.  I  therefore  find  my* 
self  in  a  dilemma  about  the  expiration  of  sij 
leave. 

July  G   (Monday), — Several  horses 
stolen  last  night,  mine  nearly  so.     It  ii 
essary  to  be  very  careful,  in  order  to  prevent 
this  misfortune. 

We  started  at  G.30,  but  got  on  very  slowly, 
so  blocked  up  was  the  road  with  wagons,  soms 
of  which  had  been  captured  and  burnt  by  the 
enemy  yesterday.  It  now  turned  out  that  all 
E well's  wagons  escaped,  except  thirtj-eight| 
although,  at  one  time,  they  had  boen  all  in 
the  enemy's  hands. 

At  8.30  we  halted  for  a  couple  of  honxs, 
and  Generals  Lee,  Longstreet,  Hill,  and  Wil- 
cox had  a  consultation .    I  spoke  to abont 

my  difficulties  with  regard  to  getting  home, 
and  tho  necessity  of  doing  so,  owing  to  the 
approaching  expiration  of  my  leave.  He  told 
me  that  tho  army  had  no  intention  at  jweseni 
of  retreating  for  good,  and  advised  mo  to  atop 
with  them  and  see  what  turned  np ;  he  also 
said  that  somo  of  tho  enemy's  despatehes  had 
been  intercepted,  in  which  the  following  woids 
occur :  **  Tho  noble  but  unfortunate  army  of 
tlio  Potomac  has  again  been  obliged  to  retreat 
before  superior  numbers." 

I  particularly  observed  tho  marohing  to- 
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day  of  the  21flt  Mississippi,  which  was  un- 
commonly good.  This  regiment  all  wear 
short  round  jackets,  a  most  unusual  circum- 
stance, for  they  are  generally  unpopular  in 
the  South. 

At  twelve  o'clock  we  halted  again,  and  all 
set  to  work  to  eat  cherries,  which  was  the 
only  food  we  got  hetween  5  a.m.  and  11  p.m. 

I  saw  a  most  laughable  spectacle  this  after- 
noon— viz.,  a  negro  dressed  iu  full  Yankee 
uniform,  with  a  rifle  at  full  cock,  leading 
along  a  bare-footed  white  man,  with  whom  he 
had  evidently  changed  clothes.  General  Long- 
street  stopped  the  pair,  and  asked  the  black 
man  what  ho  meant.  He  replied,  **  The  two 
soldiers  in  charge  of  this  here  Yank  have  got 
drunk,  so  for  fear  he  should  escape  1  have 
took  care  of  him."  The  consequential  man- 
ner of  the  negro,  and  the  supreme  con- 
tempt with  which  he  spoke  to  his  prisoner^ 
were  most  amusing. 

I  saw  General  llood  in  his  carriage ;  he 
looked  rather  bad,  and  has  been  suffering  a 
good  deal ;  the  doctors  seem  to  doubt  whether 
they  will  be  able  to  save  his  arm.  I  also  saw 
General  Hampton,  of  the  cavalry,  who  has 
been  shot  in  the  hip,  and  has  two  sabre-cuts 
on  the  head  ;  but  he  was  in  very  good  spirits. 

A  short  time  iK'fore  we  reached  llagerstown 
there  was  some  firing  in  front,  together  with 
an  alarm  that  the  Yankee  cavalry  was  upon 
us.  The  ambulances  were  sent  back  ;  but 
some  of  the  wounded  jumped  out,  and  pro- 
ducing the  rifles  which  they  had  not  parted 
with,  th(*y  prepared  to  fight.  After  a  good 
deal  of  desultory  nkirmishing,  we  seated  our- 
selves upon  a  hill  overlooking  llagerstown, 
and  saw  the  enemy's  cavalry  driven  through 
the  town  pursueil  by  yelling  Confederates. 

A  good  many  Yankee  prisoners  now  passed 
us  ;  one  of  thrni,  who  was  smoking  a  cigar, 
was  a  lieutrnant  of  cavalry,  dressed  very 
smartly,  and  his  hair  brushed  with  the  great- 
est care  ;  he  formed  rather  a  contrast  to  his 
ragged  escort,  and  to  ourselves,  who  had  not 
washed  or  shaved  for  ever  so  long. 

About  7  P.M.,  we  rode  through  llagers- 
town, in  the  streets  of  which  were  several 
dead  horses  and  a  few  dead  men.  After  pro- 
ceeding about  a  mile  beyond  the  town  we 
halted,  and  (Jeneral  Longstreet  sent  four  cav- 
alrymen up  a  lane,  wHh  directions  to  report 
everything  they  saw.  Wo  then  dismounted 
and  lay  down.  About  ten  minutes  later 
(being  nearly  dark)  we  beard  a  sadden  rush 


— a  panic — and  then  a  regular  stampede  com- 
menced, in  the  midst  of  which  I  descried  our 
four  cavalry  heroes  crossing  a  field  as  fast  as 
they  could  gallop.  Ail  was  now  complete 
confusion  ; — officers  mounting  their  horses, 
and  pursuing  those  which  had  got  loose,  and 
soldiers  climbing  over  fences  for  protection 
against  the  supposed  advancing  Yankees.  In 
the  middle  of  the  din  1  heard  an  artillery  offi- 
cer shouting  to  his  **  cannoneers*'  to  stand  by 
him,  and  plant  the  guns  in  a  proper  position 
for  enfilading  the  lane.  1  also  distinguished 
Longstreet  walking  about,  hustled  by  the 
excited  crowd,  and  remarking,  in  angry  tones, 
which  could  scarcely  be  heard,  and  to  which 
no  attention  was  paid,  **  Now,  you  don't 
know  what  it  is — you  don't  know  what  it  is." 
Whilst  the  row  and  confusion  were  at  their 
height,  the  object  of  all  this  alarm  at  length 
emerged  from  the  dark  lane  in  the  shape  of  a 
domestic  four-wheel  carriage,  with  a  harmless 
load  of  females.  The  stampede  had, however, 
spread,  increased  in  the  rear,  and  caused  much 
harm  and  delay. 

Cavalry  skirmishing  went  on  until  quite 
dark,  a  determlined  attack  having  been  made 
by  the  enemy,  who  did  his  Ijest  to  prevent  the 
trains  from  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Williams- 
port.  It  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Con- 
federates ;  but  every  impartial  man  confesses 
that  these  cavalry  fights  are  miserable  affiiirs. 
Neither  party  has  any  idea  of  serious  charg- 
ing with  the  sabre.  They  approach  one  an- 
other with  considerable  boldness,  until  they 
get  to  within  about  forty  yards,  and  then, 
at  the  very  moment  when  a  dash  i.s  necessary , 
and  the  sword  alone  should  be  used,  they  hes- 
itate, halt,  and  commence  a  desultory  fire  with 
carbines  and  revolvers. 

An  Englishman,  named  Winthrop,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Confederate  army,  and  formerly 
an  officer  in  ll.M.*s  22d  regiment,  although 
not  in  the  cavalry  himself,  seized  the  c:)lor8 
of  one  of  the  regiments,  and  rode  straight  a^ 
the  Yankees  in  the  most  gallant  manner, 
shouting  to  the  men  to  follow  him.  He  con- 
tinued to  distinguish  himself  by  leading 
charges  until  his  horse  was  unfortunately 
killed.  1  heard  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
highly  spoken  of  by  all.  Stuart's  cavalry  can 
hardly  be  called  cavalry  in  the  European  sensn 
of  the  word  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  are  accustomed  to  operate 
is  not  adapted  for  cavalry. 

was  forced  at  last  to  give  op  wearing 
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iv.'j  *:':ffn  bis  Annrian foraj^^-cap  :  dr the Kfi 
'Ji*. -  r'A'iit:Tf: OFi  tho linc of  Edarclj  liJid  v.-*ri % i— 
:tiri;:  Ki?'  nnjl/'iianco  in  gr<Al  n'Jiii*x:rH.  i:r*  i».-r 
tiio  iHiprr-f*ion  (*'nf'/jUTZ^«A  by  i-e  crlv^.-ry 
that  Ijo  was  a  Yanke<;  w.Tjtnil.  Th*.-  i-Jc-a 
now  wfis  that  the  arii;v  would  n.-niain  s-oriic 
'iavn  in  or  nr-ar  it=  j,r»--<rnt  j/^-Jtion  uniil  the 
arrjv:j  of  tK«:  aniinuiiitivn  from  Wiiif:h',-r«R-r. 

J«/i/  7  (Tw:vlay). — L'lwky.  the  AustriJiii. 
ai.'l  I  drovf:  into  fla^^^.-rrtown  this  m'-rnirj;:. 
aii'1  ^ifn'TJi!  \j}Xi'jr^iTt.t:\,  moved  into  a  new  j.> 
hi»i  ).i  on  tlie  \Viiliaiij'^]iort  rxul,  which  he 
w«.--  I'l  '^'•'•iijy  i'tT  the  jinrffcnt. 

M'f  ijot  nil  excellent  PKiHi  in  the  Wn-'ljin'r- 
to:i  \\'i\j\  on  produeinjr  ^^ri^nljaekrf.     Public 
opiiii'iTi  in  flsi^^erstown   H.-erns   to  U*  ^.-rctty 
evfniv  divided  U;tween  \'»rtli  and  S^ucli.  and 
prohuMy    acc»niinodateH    itwilf    to   rjrcum- 
Htiiiiff**-.     F'^r  iiiHtinee,  ye+terday  the  women 
waved  thr'ir  handkerehiefrf  when  the  Yankee  j 
cavalry  were  driven  throuj;h  the  town,  and 
tf>-day  they  went  through  the  Kamc  compli-  ! 
ment  in  honor  of  thirty-live  hundre<i  Yankee  ; 
((ji-ttynhurg)  yirison^TK  whom  I  aaw  marched 
throiJt'h  rn  roufe  for  Jlichniond. 

I  ovirrheJird  the  conv«?n?ation  of  some  Con- 
fedemte  HoldierB  alxuit  thfKC  priw>nerp.  One 
r(.*murked,  with  renpi'et  to  the  Zouavw,  of 
whom  then?  were  a  few,  **  ThoHo  red-hreeched 
feliowH  lo(ik  nH  if  they  trould  6ght,  hut  they 
don't  though ;  no,  not  an  well  as  the  Uue- 

I jiwley  int.rfHluw?<l  me  to  General  Stuart  in 
the  HtreetH  of  I  hig<;rHtown  to-day.  lie  ih  com- 
monly ejilli'(l  Ji'h  Stuart,  on  account  of  his 
initiiil.H  ;  lu*  u  a  gofxl-looking,  joviul  charac- 
t<:r,  exactly  like  hit*  photographs.  lie  haR 
cortainly  luri-ompliHlied  W()ndcrH,and  done  ex- 
cellent wrviee  in  hiH  }M!Culiar  Htylcof  warfare. 
He  iH  a  good  and  gallant  Boldier,  though  he 
BometiiiicH  incurn  ridicule  by  hin  harmlesH  af- 
fectation and  peculiaritipH.  The  other  day 
ho  rodis  through  a  Virginian  town,  IiIh  horse 
Cn\ered  with  gjirlands  of  rofiCH.  He  also  dc- 
pvrtH  eonsidenihly  from  the  Hevcrc  simplicity 
of  drew*  ad<)pt<.'d  by  other  ('onfederato  gen- 
erals ;  ))ut  no  one  can  deny  that  he  is  the 
right  man  in  tlie  right  ])lace.  On  a  campaign, 
he  H(*eniM  t^)  roam  ov(t  the  country  according 
to  his  own  discretion,  and  always  gives  a  good 
acrcmnt  of  him»>'elf,  turning  up  at  the  right 
inoment ;  and  hitlu>rto  ho  hasnevcrgut  him- 
Helf  into  any  serious  trouble. 

I  rode  to  (ienenil  liongatrect^s  camp,  which 
18  about  two  in  ilea  in  the  direction  of  Wil- 
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iia!ri«T^.-rr.  aod  consulted  kim  about  mj  diffi- 
ci^hies  wi:h  retii^ard  to  iev  leave.  He  was 
m  >t ;:  />i-nacure<i  ar>jut  ic.  and  advised  me 
ur.d'::r  :}.•;  circumstances  to  drive  in  the  direc^ 
I'ljii  fji  llano x-k;  and  in  the  eveat  of  btinj 
iil-irfrat'.-J  on  my  way.  to  inMst  up>n  being 
taken  Wfore  the  nearest  U.S.  officer  of  the 
hi^ljf-st  rank,  who  would  probai>Iy  protect  me. 
I  determined  to  take  his  advice  at  once  ;  b'j  I 
to-^k  If-jjvc  of  him  and  of  his  officers.  L/.in"- 
ptrett  i-  ;renerallv  a  very  taciturn  and  unde- 
mou^trative  man,  but  he  was  quite  affection- 
ate in  his  farewell.  His  la:^t  words  were  a 
hesirty  hope  for  the  speedy  termination  of  the 
war.  All  his  officers  were  ec|ual1y  kind  in 
their  expressions  on  my  taking  leave,  though 
tlie  la«t  sentence  uttered  by  Latrobc  wa«  oot 
entirely  re-assuring;  viz.,  **  You  may  take 
your  oath  he'll  be  caught  for  a  spy.*' 

I  then  rode  to  General  Lee's  camp,  and 
askc^l  him  for  a  pass  to  get  through  bis  lines. 
We  had  a  long  talk  together,  and  be  told  me 
of  the  raid  made  by  the  enemy,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  arresting  his  badly  wounded 
son  (a  Confederate  brigadier-general),  wbo 
was  lying  in  the  house  of  a  relation  in  Vir- 
ginia. They  insisted  upon  carrying  him  off 
in  a  litter,  though  he  had  never  been  out  of 
IxkI,  and  had  quite  recently  been  shot  tbrongh 
the  thigh.  This  seizure  was  evidently  made 
for  purposes  of  retaliation.  His  life  has  since 
been  threatened,  in  the  event  of  the  Soatb 
retaliating  for  Bumsidc's  alleged  military 
murders  in  Kentucky.  But  few  officers,  how- 
ever, speak  of  the  Northerners  with  so  mach 
moderation  as  Oencral  Lee ;  his  extreme 
amiability  seems  to  prevent  his  speaking 
strongly  against  any  one.  I  really  felt  quite 
Morry  when  I  said  good-by  to  so  many  gen- 
tlemen from  whom  I  had .  received  so  much 
disinterested  kindness. 

I  am  now  about  to  Icavo  the  Soatliem 
States,  after  travelling  quite  alone  tlirougboat 
their  entire  length  and  breadth,  including 
Texas  and  the  trans- Mississippi  country,  for 
nearly  three  months  and  a  half,  during  which 
time  I  have  l)een  thrown  amongst  all  classes 
of  the  population — the  highest,  the  lowcat, 
and  the  most  lawless.  Although  many  were 
very  sore  about  the  conduct  of  England,  1 
never  received  an  uncivil  word  from  anybody ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  been  treated  by 
all  with  more  than  kindness.*    I  have  nerer 

*  Tho  only  ocoasioa  on  which  I  wu  rooffaly 
handled  was  whoa  I  had  the  miifortane  to  entsr  the 
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met  a  man  who  was  not  anxious  for  a  ter- 
mination of  the  war ;  and  I  have  never  met 
a  man,  woman,  or  child  who  contemplated 
its  termination  as  possible  without  an  entire 
separation  from  the  now  detested  Yankee.  I 
have  never  been  asked  for  alms  or  a  gratuity 
by  any  man  or  woman,  black  or  white. 
Every  one  knew  who  I  was,  and  all  spoke  to 
me  with  the  greatest  confidence.  I  have 
rarely  lieard  any  person  complain  of  the  al- 
most total  ruin  which  has  befallen  so  many. 
All  are  prepared  to  undergo  still  greater  sac- 
rifices,— they  contemplate  and  prepare  to  re- 
ceive great  reverses  which  it  is  impossible  to 
avert.  They  look  to  a  successful  termination 
of  the  war  as  certain,  although  few  are  san- 
guine enough  to  fix  a  speedy  date  for  it,  and 
nearly  all  bargain  for  its  lasting  at  least  all 
Lincoln's  presidency.  1  have  lived  in  bivouacs 
with  all  the  Southern  armies,  which  are  as 
distinct  from  one  another  as  the  British  is 
from  the  Austrian,  and  I  have  never  once  seen 
an  instance  of  insubordination. 

When  I  got  back  to  Ilagerstown,  I  endeav- 
ored to  make  arrangements  for  a  horse  and 
buggy  to  drive  through  the  lines.  With  im- 
mense diiliculty  I  secured  the  services  of  a 

Mr. ,  to  take  me  to  Hancock,  and  as 

much  farther  as  I  chose  to  go,  for  a  dollar  a 
mile  (greenbacks).  I  engaged  also  to  pay 
him  the  value  of  his  horse  and  buggy,  in  case 
they  should  be  confiscated  by  either  side. 
lie  was  evidently  extremely  alr.rmed,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  keep  him  up  to  the  mark  by 
assurances  that  his  horse  would  inevitably  be 
seized  by  the  Confederates,  unless  protected 
by  (Jeneral  LiCe's  pass  in  my  possession. 

July  8  (  Widmsday), — My  conductor  told 
me  he  couldn't  go  to-day  on  account  of  a 
funeral,  but  he  promised  faithfully  to  start 
to-morrow.  Every  one  was  full  of  forebod- 
ings as  to  my  firobiible  fate  when  I  fell  into 
Yankee  clutches.  In  deference  to  their  ad- 
vice I  took  off  my  gray  shooting-jacket,  in 
which  they  said  I  was  sure  to  bo  taken  for  a 
rebel,  and  I  put  on  a  black  coat ;  but  I  scouted 
ail  well-meant  advice  as  to  endeavoring  to 

citj  of  .Tack?*)n,  Mi.vift'ippi,  ju.«t  tL»  the  Fedcrala 
ovaouatcrl  it.  I  won  ulono,  on  foot,  and  unknown  to 
anj  one,  an«l  vrud  M.'ized  by  tbe  citizens,  who,  cxas- 
pcratcil  by  tht«  wnntou  tlci^truction  of  their  |)ro[)crty 
by  (lencrul  (Irarit'!*  army,  were  anxiotu  to  hang  mo 
aa  a  spy.  On  my  identity  being  clearly  established, 
I  was  treat^'d  with  ^iwry  com^iduration,  and  sent  up 
to  Johnstoh'.i  army  immediately.  I  do  not  com- 
plain of  thin  u.Iair,  which,  under  the  oircumsianoes, 
not  to  bo  wondered  at. 


disguise  myself  as  an  '*  American  citizen,"  or 
conceal  the  exact  truth  in  any  way.  I  wan 
aware  that  a  great  deal  depended  upon  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman,  and  I  did 
not  believe  that  they  were  so  rare  in  tbe 
Northern  army  as  the  Confederates  led  me  to 
suppose. 

July  9  ( Thursday) . — I  left  Ilagerstown  at 
8  A.M.,  in  my  conductor's  good  buggy,  after 
saying  farewell  to  Lawley,  the  Austrian,  and 
the  numerous  Confederate  officers  who  came 
to  see  me  off,  and  wish  me  good-luck. 

We  i)a86ed  the  Confederate  advanced  poet 
at  about  two  miles  from  Hagcrstown,  and 
were  allowed  to  pass  on  the  production  of 
General  Lee's  authority.  I  was  now  fairly 
launched  beyond  the  Confederate  lines  for  the 
first  time  since  I  had  been  in  America. 

Immediately  afterwards  we  began  to  be 
asked  all  sorts  of  inquisitive  questions  about 
the  rebels,  which  I  left  my  driver  to  answer. 
It  became  perfectly  evident  that  this  narrow 
strip  of  Maryland  is  entirely  Unionist. 

At  about  twelve  o'clock  wo  reached  the  top 
of  a  high  hill,  and  halted  to  bait  our  horse 
at  an  inn  called  Fairview. 

No  sooner  had  wo  descended  from  the 
buggy  than  about  twenty  rampageous  Union- 
ists appeared,  who  told  us  they  had  como  up 
to  get  a  big  view  of  the  big  fight  in  which 
the  G — d  d — d  rebels  were  to  be  all  captured, 
or  drowned  in  the  Potomac. 

My  appearance  evidently  did  not  please 
them  from  the  very  first.  With  alarm  I  ob- 
6er\'ed  them  talking  to  one  another,  and  point- 
ing at  me.  At  length  a  particularly  trucu- 
lent-looking individual,  with  an  enormous 
moustache,  approached  me,  and,  fixing  his 
eyes  long  and  steadfastly  upon  my  trousers, 
he  remarked  in  the  surliest  possible  tones, 
**  Thcni  breeches  is  a  d — dhad  color,"*  This 
he  said  in  allusion,  not  to  their  dirty  state, 
but  to  the  fact  of  their  being  gray,  the  rebel 
color.  I  replied  to  this  very  disagreeable 
assertion  in  as  conciliating  a  way  as  I  possi- 
bly could  ;  and  in  answer  to  his  question  as  to 
who  I  was,  I  said  that  I  was  an  English  trav- 
eller. He  then  said  that  his  wife  was  an  Eng- 
lish lady  from«  Preston.  I  next  expressed: 
my  pride  in  being  a  countryman  of  his  wife. 
,  He  then  told  mo  in  tones  that  admitted  of  no- 
contradiction,  that  Preston  was  just  forty-fi?e.- 
miles  cast  of  London;  and  he  afterwards, 
launched  into  torrents  of  invectives  against 
the  rebels,  who  bad  run  him  out  of  Virginia ;. 
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and  he  stated  his  intention  of  killing  them 
in  great  numbers  to  gratify  his  taste.  With 
some  difficulty  I  prevailed  upon  him  and  his 
rabid  brethren  to  drink,  which  pacified  them 
slightly  for  a  time  ;  but  when  the  horse  was 
brought  out  to  be  harnessed,  it  became  evi- 
dent I  was  not  to  l)e  allowed  to  proceed  with- 
out a  row.  I  therefore  addressed  the  crowd, 
and  asked  them  quietly  who  among  them 
wished  to  detain  me  ;  and  I  told  them,  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  would  not  answer  any 
questions  put  by  those  who  were  not  persons 
in  authority,  but  that  I  would  be  most  happy 
to  explain  myself  to  any  officer  of  the  United 
States  army.  At  length  they  allowed  me  to 
proceed,  on  the  understanding  that  my  buggy- 
driver  should  hand  me  over  to  General  Kelly, 
at  Hancock.  The  driver  was  provided  with 
a  letter  for  the  general,  in  which  I  afterwards 
discovered  that  I  was  denounced  as  a  spy,  and 
**  handed  over  to  the  general  to  he  dealt  with 
as  justice  to  our  cause  demands.  ^^  TTe  were 
then  allowed  to  start,  the  driver  being  threat- 
ened with  condign  vengeance  if  he  let  me 
escape. 

After  wo  had  proceeded  about  six  miles 
we  fell  in  with  some  Yankee  cavalry,  by 
whom  we  were  immediately  captured,  and 
the  responsibility  of  my  custody  was  thus 
removed  from  my  conductor's  shoulders. 

A  cavalry  soldier  was  put  in  charge  of  us, 
and  we  passed  through  the  numerous  Yankee 
outposts  under  the  title  of  **Priwncr5.*' 

The  hills  near  Hancock  were  white  with 
Yankee  tents,  and  there  were,  I  believe,  from 
8,000  to  10,000  Federals  there.  I  did  not 
think  much  of  the  appearance  of  the  North- 
cm  troops ;  they  are  certainly  dressed  in 
proper  uniform,  but  their  clothes  are  badly 
fitted,  and  they  .are  often  round-shouldered, 
dirty,  and  slovenly  in  appearance ;  in  fact, 
bad  imitations  of  soldiers.  Now,  the  Con- 
federate has  no  ambition  to  imitate  the 
regular  soldier  at  all ;  he  looks  the  genuine 
rebel ;  but  in  spite  of  his  bare  feet,  his  rag- 
ged clothes,  his  old  rug,  and  his  tooth-brush 
stuck  like  a  rose  in  his  button-hole,*  ho  has 
a  sort  of  devil-may-care,  reckless,  self-confi- 
dent look  which  is  decidedly  taking. 

At  5  r.M.  we  drove  up  in  front  of  the  door  of 
General  Kelly's  quarters,  and  to  my  immense 
relief  I  soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man.    1  then  explained  to  him  the  whole 

*Tbia  tooth-brush  in  the  button-hole  is  a  very 
common  custom,  and  has  a  most  quaint  effisot. 


truth,  concealing  nothing.  I  said  I  was  a 
British  officer  on  leave  of  absence,  trayelliog 
for  my  own  instruction  ;  that  I  had  been  all 
the  wav  to  Mexico,  and  entered  the  Southeni 
States  by  the  Rio  Grande,  for  the  ezpreas 
purpose  of  not  breaking  any  legally  estab- 
lished blockade.  I  told  him  I  had  visitiM]  all 
the  Southern  armies  in  Mississippi,  Tcnnea- 
see,  Charleston,  and  Virginia,  and  seen  the 
late  campaign  as  General  Longs trect's  gneet, 
but  had  in  no  way  entered  the  Confederate 
service.  I  also  gave  him  my  word  that  I  had 
not  got. in  my  possession  any  letters,  either 
public  or  private,  from  any  person  in  the 
South  to  any  person  anywhere  else.  I  showed 
him  my  British  passport,  and  General  Lee's 
pass  as  a  British  officer  ;  and  I  explained  that 
my  only  object  in  coming  North  was  to  re- 
turn to  England  in  time  for  the  expiration 
of  my  leave ;  and  I  ended  by  expressing  a 
hope  that  he  would  make  my  detention 
short  as  possible. 

After  considering  a  short  time,  ho 
that  he  would  certainly  allow  me  to  go  on, 
but  that  he  could  not  allow  my  driver  to  go 
back.  I  felt  immensely  relieved  at  the  de- 
cision, but  the  countenance  of  my  compan- 
ion lengthened  considerably.  It  was,  how- 
ever, settled  that  he  should  take  me  <m  to 
Cumberland,  and  General  Kelly  good-natar- 
edly  promised  to  do  what  ho  could  for  Mm 
on  his  return. 

General  Kelly  then  asked  mo  in  an  o8^ 
hand  manner  whether  all  General  Lco*8  army 
was  at  Hagerstown  ;  but  I  replied,  laughing, 
**  You  of  course  understand,  general,  that, 
having  got  that  pass  from  General  Lee,  I  am 
bound  by  every  principle  of  honor  not  to 
give  you  any  information  which  can  be  of 
advantage  to  you."  He  laughed  and  prom- 
ised not  to  ask  me  any  more  questions  of  that 
sort.  Ho  then  sent  his  aide-de-camp  with  me 
to  the  provost-marshal,  who  immediately 
gave  mo  a  pass  for  Cumberland.  On  my  re- 
turn to  the  generars  I  discovered  the  per- 
fidious driver  (that  zealous  Southern  of  a 
few  hours  previous)  hard  at  work  commn- 
nicating  to  General  Kelly  all  he  knew,  and  a 
great  deal  more  besides ;  but,  from  what  I 
heard,  I  don't  think  his  information  was  very 
valuable. 

I  was  treated  by  General  Kelly  and  aU  his 
officers  with  the  greatest  good-nature  and 
courtesy,  although  I  had  oertainly  oome 
among  them  under  drcomstanoes  suspioioiM, 
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to  say  the  least.  I  felt  quite  sorry  that  they 
should  be  opposed  to  my  Southern  friends, 
and  I  regretted  still  more  that  they  should 
be  obliged  to  servo  with  or  under  a  Butler, 
a  Milrov,  or  even  a  Hooker.  I  took  leave  of 
them  at  six  o'clock,  and  I  can  truly  say  that 
the  only  Federal  officers  I  have  ever  come  in 
contact  with  were  gentlemen. 

We  had  got  four  miles  beyond  Hancock, 
when  the  tire  of  one  of  our  wheels  came  off, 
and  wc  had  to  stop  for  the  night  at  a  farm- 
house. I  had  supper  with  the  farmer  and 
his  laborers,  who  had  just  come  in  from  the 
fields,  and  the  supper  was  much  superior  to 
that  which  can  be  procured  at  the  first  hotel 
at  Richmond.  All  were  violent  Unionists, 
and  perfectly  under  the  impression  that  the 
rebels  were  totally  demoralized,  and  about  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  Of  course  I  held  my 
tongue,  and  gave  no  one  reason  to  suppose  I 
had  ever  lx»en  in  rebeldora. 

July  10  {Friday) . — The  drive  from  Han- 
cock to  Cumberland  is  a  very  mountainous 
forty-four  miles — total  distance  from  Hagers- 
town,  sixty-six  miles.  We  met  with  no  fur- 
ther adventure  on  the  road,  although  the 
people  were  very  inquisitive  ;  but  I  never 
opened  my  mouth. 

One  woman  in  particular,  who  kept  a  toll- 
bar,  thrust  her  ugly  old  head  out  of  an  upper 
window,  and  yelled  out,  **  Air  they  afixin'  for 
another  Imttle  out  there?  '*  jerking  her  head 
in  the  direction  of  Hngerstown.  The  driver 
replied  that,  although  the  bunch  of  rebels 
there  was  pretty  big,  yet  he  could  not  answer 
for  their  fixing  arrangements ;  which  he  af- 
terwards explained  to  me  meant  digging  for- 
tiBcationn. 

We  arrived  at  Cumberland  at  7  p.m.  This 
is  a  great  conl  place,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  it 
was  touchtnl  up  by  ♦«  Imboden,'*  who  burnt 
a  lot  of  coal  barges,  which  has  rendered  the 
people  rabid  agjiinst  the  rebs. 

1 8tarto<i  bv  Htajre  for  Johnstown  at  8.30  p.m. 

Jufy  11  {Saturday). — I  hope  I  may  never 
for  my  sins  Ik;  again  condemned  to  travel  for 
thirty  hours  in  an  American  stage  on  a  used- 
up  plank  road.  Wo  changed  carriages  at 
Somerset.  All  my  fellow-travellers  were  of 
course  violent  Unionists,  and  invariably  spoke 
of  my  late  friends  as  rebels  or  rebs.  They 
bad  all  got  it  into  their  heads  that  their  Po- 
tomac army,  not  having  been  thoroughly 
thrashed  as  it  always  has  been  hitherto,  had 
Aobierod  a  tremcDdoui  victory  ;  sod  that  its 


new  chief.  General  Meade,  who  in  reality 
was  driven  into  a  strong  position,  which  he 
had  sense  enongh  to  stick  to,  is  a  wonderful 
strategist.  They  all  hope  that  the  remnants 
of  Lee's  array  will  not  be  allowed  to  escape 
over  the  Potomac ;  whereas,  when  1  left  the 
army  two  days  ago,  no  man  in  it  had  a 
thought  of  escaping  over  the  Potomac,  and 
certainly  General  Meade  was  not  in  a  position 
to  attempt  to  prevent  the  passage,  if  crossing 
had  l)ecome  necessarv. 

I  reached  Johnstown  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railway  at  G  p.m.,  and  found  that  town  in  a 
great  state  of  excitement  in  consequence  of 
the  review  of  two  militia  companies,  who 
were  receiving  garlands  from  the  fair  ladies 
of  Johnstown  in  gratitude  for  their  daring 
conduct  in  turning  out  to  resist  Lee's  inva- 
sion. Most  of  the  men  seemed  to  l>e  respecta- 
ble mechanics,  not  at  all  adapted  for  an  early 
interview  with  the  rebels.  The  garlands 
supplied  were  as  big  and  apparently  as  sub- 
stantial as  a  ship's  life-buoys,  and  the  recip- 
ients looked  particularly  helpless  after  they 
had  got  them.  Heaven  help  those  Pennsyl- 
vania braves  if  a  score  of  Hood's  Texans  had 
caught  sight  of  them  ! 

licft  Johnstown  by  train  at  7.30  p.m.,  and, 
by  paying  half  a  dollar,  I  secured  a  berth  in 
a  sleeping-car — a  most  admirable  and  ingen- 
ious Yankee  notion. 

July  12  (Sunday) .—The  Pittsburg  and 
Philadelphia  Railway  is,  I  believe,  accounted 
one  of  the  best  in  America,  which  did  not  pre- 
vent my  spending  eight  hours  last  night  off 
the  line  ;  but,  being  asleep  at  the  time,  I  was 
unaware  of  the  circumstance.  Instead  of  ar- 
riving at  Philadelphia  at  6  a.m.,  wo  did  not 
get  there  till  3  p.m.  Passed  Harrisburg  at  9 
A.M.  It  was  full  of  Yankee  soldiers,  and  has 
evidently  not  recovered  from  the  excitement 
consequent  upon  the  late  invasion,  one  effect 
of  which  has  been  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  the 
crops  by  the  calling  out  of  the  militia. 

At  Philadelphia  I  saw  a  train  containing 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Confederate  prisoners, 
who  were  being  stared  at  by  a  large  number 
of  the  beau  monde  of  Philadelphia.  I  mingled 
with  the  crowd  which  was  chaffing  tliem ; 
most  of  the  people  were  good-natured,  but  I 
heard  one  suggestion  to  the  effect  that  they 
should  be  taken  to  the  river,  **and  every 
mot'uer's  son  of  them  drowned  there." 

I  arrived  at  New  York  at  10  a.m.,  and  drove 
to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 
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July  13  (Monday). — The  luxury  and  com- 
fort of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  etrikcR 
one  as  extraordinary  after  having  lately  come 
from  Charleston  and  Richmond.  The  green- 
backs seem  to  be  nearly  as  good  as  gold.  The 
fitreets  are  as  full  as  possible  of  well-dressed 
people,  and  are  crowded  with  able-bodied  ci- 
vilians capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  have  evi- 
dently no  intention  of  doing  so.  They  appar- 
ently don  t  fid  the  war  at  all  here  ;  and  until 
there  is  a  grand  smash  with  their  money,  or 
some  other  catastrophe  to  make  them  feel  it, 
I  can  easily  imagine  that  they  will  not  be 
anxious  to  make  peace. 

I  walked  tiic  whole  distance  of  Broadway 
to  the  consul's  house,  and  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  apparent  prosperity  ;  the  street  was 
covered  with  banners  and  placards  inviting 
pcoi»lc  to  enlist  in  various  high-sounding  reg- 
iments. Bounties  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  were  offered,  and  huge  pictures  hung 
across  the  street,  on  which  numbers  of  ragged 
grcybaclis^*  terror  depicted  on  their  features, 
were  l>eing  pursued  by  the  Federals.  On  re- 
turning to  the  Fifth  Avenue,  I  found  all  the 
shopkeepers  Iwginning  to  close  their  stores, 
and  I  perceived  by  degrees  that  there  was 
great  alarm  about  the  resistance  to  the  draft 
which  was  going  on  tliis  morning.  On  reach- 
ing the  hotel  I  perceived  a  whole  block  of 
build ingr^  on  fire  close  by  :  engines  were  pres- 
ent, but  were  not  allowed  to  play  by  the 
crowd.  In  the  hotel  itself,  universal  conster- 
nation prevailed,  and  an  attack  by  the  mo)) 
bad  been  threatened.  I  walked  about  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  saw  a  company  of  soldiers 
on  the  march,  who  were  being  jeered  at  and 
hooted  by  small  boys,  and  I  saw  a  negro  pur- 
sued by  the  crowd  take  refuge  with  the  mili- 
tary ;    1k)   was  followed    by    loud  cries  of 

»*  Down  with  the  b y  nigger  !     Kill  all 

niggers!"  etc.  Never  having  l)cen  in  New 
York  l)efore,  and  being  totally  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  feeling  with  regard  to  negroes,  I  in- 
quired of  a  bystander  what  the  negroes  had 
done  that  they  should  want  to  kill  them  ?  lie 
replied,  civilly  enough,  "  O  sir,  they  hate 
them  here  ;  they  are  the  innocent  cause  of  all 
these  trou])les."  Shortly  afterwards,  I  saw 
a  troop  of  citizen  cavalry  como  up ;  tlic 
troopers  were  very  gorgeously  attired,  but 
evidently  experienced  so  much  difficulty  in 

♦  Tho  Northerns  call  the  Southoms  "Qrcy- 
books/'  just  08  tho  lattor  call  tho  fonnor  **  Bluebol- 
lioa/'  on  acoount  of  tho  color  of  their  dreei. 


sitting  their  horses,  that  they  were  more 
likely  to  excite  laughter  than  any  other  emo- 
tion. 

July  14  {Tuesday), — At  breakfast  this 
morning  two  Irish  waiters,  seeing  I  was  a 
Britisher,  came  up  to  me  one  after  the  other, 
and  whispered  at  intervals  in  hoarse  Ui- 
berninn  accents,  "It's  disgraceful,  sir.  I've 
been  drafted,  sir.  Pm  a  Briti^n.  I  love  my 
country.  I  love  the  Union  Jack,  sir."  I 
suggested  an  interview  with  Mr.  Archibald, 
but  neither  of  them  seemed  to  care  about 
going  to  tho  Counsel  just  yet.  These  rascalfl 
have  probably  been  hard  at  work  for  years, 
voting  as  free  and  enlightened  American  cit- 
izens, and  abusing  England  to  their  hearts' 
content. 

I  heard  every  one  talking  of  the  total  de- 
moralization of  the  rebels  as  a  certain  fact, 
and  all  seemed  t(  anticipate  their  approach- 
ing destruction.     All  this  sounded  very  ab- 
surd to  me,  who  had  left  Lec^s  army   four 
days  previously  as  full  of  fight  as  ever — mnoh 
stronger  in  numbers,  and  ten  times  more  effi- 
cient in  every  military  point  of  view,  than  it 
was  when  it  crossed  the  Potomac  to  invadt 
Maryland  a  year  ago.    In  its  own   opinion, 
Lee*s  army  has  not  lost  any  of  its  prestige  at 
tho  battle  of  Gettysburg,  in  which  it  most 
gallantly  stormed  strong  intrcnchmenti  de- 
fended by  the  whole  army  of  the  Potomac, 
which  never  ventured  outside  its  vrorks,  or 
approached  in  force  within  half  a  mile  ot  the 
Confederate  artillery. 

Tho  result  of  tho  battle  of  Gettysburg,  to- 
gether with  the  fall  of  Yicksburg  and  Fori 
Hudson,  seems  to  have  turned  everybody's 
head  completely,  and  has  deluded  them  with 
the  idea  of  the  speedy  and  complete  subjagsr 
tion  of  the  South.  I  was  filled  with  aston- 
ishment to  hear  people  speaking  in  this  con- 
fident manner,  when  one  of  their  most  pros- 
perous States  had  been  so  recently  laid  under 
contribution  as  fiir  as  Uarrisburg  and  Wash- 
ington, their  capital  itself  having  just  been 
saved  by  a  fortunate  turn  of  luck.  Four-fiflhi 
of  the  Pcnnsylvanian  spoil  bad  safely  rromcd 
the  Potomac  before  I  left  Ilagerstown. 

The  consternation  in  the  streets  seemed  to 
be  on  the  increase ;  fires  were  going  on  in  all 
directions,  and  the  streets  were  being  jn^ 
trolled  by  large  bodies  of  police  followed  faj 
special  constables,  tho  latter  bearing  tmn- 
cheons,  but  not  looking  very  happy. 

I  heaida  British  captain  making  a  depoii- 
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tion  before  the  consul,  to  the  effect  that  the 
mob  had  got  on  board  his  vessel  and  cruelly 
beaten  his  colored  crew.  As  no  British  man- 
of-war  was  present,  the  French  admiral  was 
appealed  to,  who  at  once  requested  that  all 
British  ships  with  colored  crews  might  be 
anchored  under  the  guns  of  his  frigate. 

The  reports  of  outrages,  hangings,  and 
murder,  were  now  most  alarming,  and  terror 
and  anxiety  were  universal.  All  shops  were 
shut  ;  all  carriages  and  omnibSses  had  ceased 
running.  No  colored  man  or  woman  was  vis- 
ible or  safe  in  the  streets,  or  even  in  his  own 
dwelling.  Telegraphs  were  cut,  and  railroad 
tracks  torn  up.  The  draft  was  suspended, 
and  the  mob  evidently  had  the  upper  hand. 

The  people  who  can't  pay  three  hundred 
dollars  naturally  hate  being  forced  to  fight  in 
order  to  liberate  the  very  race  who  they  are 


most  anxious  should  be  slaves.  It  is  their  di- 
rect interest  not  only  that  all  slaves  should  re- 
main slaves,  but  that  the  free  Northern  ne- 
groes who  compete  with  them  for  labor  should 
bo  sent  to  the  South  also. 

July  15  (Wednesday) ,—Tho  hotel  this 
morning  was  occupied  by  military,  or  rather 
by  creatures  in  uniform.  One  of  the  sentries 
stopped  mo  ;  and  on  my  remonstrating  to  his 
officer,  the  latter  blew  up  the  sentry,  and  said, 
**  You  are  only  to  stop  persons  in  military 
dress — don't  you  know  what  military  dress 
is?"  *♦  No,"  responded  this  efficient  sentry 
— and  I  left  the  pair  discussing  the  definition 
of  a  soldier.  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  a  conveyance  down  to  the  water.  I 
saw  a  stone  barricade  in  the  distance,  and 
heard  firing  going  on — and  was  not  at  all 
sorry  to  find  myself  on  board  tho  China. 


M.  Fate  has  communicated  a  valuable  memoir 
on  BbootiDg  stars  to  the  French  Academy.  Wo 
must  refer  our  readers  to  our  recent  article  on 
the  subject,  in  which  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  tho  August  (shower  was  discussed.  M.  Fnye 
exteodH  Mr.  Newton's  views,  and  declares  that 
not  only  docs  our  earth  pass  through  a  meteoric 
ring  at  tliut  time,  but  that  tho  sporadic  meteors 
seen  from  time  tu  time  are  borrowed  from  the 
riug,  nii<l  lii'conie  nctu.il  terrestrial  satellites  until 
the  earth's  attraction  proves  too  much  for  them. 
We  shall  take  another  opportunity  of  referring 
to  this  new  theory. 


Orn  African  literature,  wo  learn,  is  soon  to  be 
enric)ie<l  l»y  no  lem  than  three  works  from  the 
pens  oC  <  'aptains  Spcke  and  Grant — the  travellers 
of  the  d.iv— Captain  Burton,  and  Mr.  Winwoo<I 
Keade.  Wo  h:i\c  ol*«ewhore  announced  that 
Mi's^ip).  Smith  and  Filler  will  bring  out  the  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Kotule'a  travels,  which  embrace  the 
regions  U'twcvn  the  Sei»og:d  on  tho  north,  and 
Angola  on  the  south.  Captain  Burton's  narra- 
tive of  tho  a-sMMit  of  the  Canieroons  and  of  liis 
visit  to  Ahtteokuta  cannot  fail  to  bo  intercstinfi:, 
cominf^  from  !>uch  an  acconipli(>he«l  traveller, 
while  we  neetl  Kiy  nothing  more  of  Spekc  and 
Qrant'H  ni(i}<t  i:n{Mjrtant  Uok  than  that  it  will  be 
copiou!«ly  illiLstratcd,  like  Mr.  Kcade's,  by  Wolf 
and  Zwecker. 


don't  like  my  word-painting,  you  impenetrable 
booby  you  ! 

PuWic— Good  words,  Thomas.  Word  paint  as 
unintelligibly  as  you  like,  which  appears  to  mean 
dressing  up  hackneyed  ideas  in  such  outlandish 
garb  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized.  But  don't  un- 
dertake to  compel  me  to  read  your  books. 

Thomas. — But  you  shall,  you  dolt,  I  will  com- 
pel you.  {Atid  hat  done  his  best,  but  cannot 
yet  manage  it,) 

M.  C.  I* 


There  has  been  a  curious  reprint  of  an  old 
French  hymn,  entitled,  **  Cantiquc  faict  aThon- 
nevr  dc  Diev  par  Henry  do  Bovrbon  IIII.  do  oe 
nom,  trea  chrcntien  Roy  de  France  et  de  Nauarre, 
apres  la  bataille  obtenve  sur  les  Ligvevrs  en  la 
Plaine  d'Jury,  lo  14  de  mars,  lo'.)l.  Nouuelle- 
ment  imprimd  a  Lyon  p.ir  Louis  Perrin.'* 


We  have  to  record  a  fresh  victory  gained  by 
spectrum-analysis.  MM.  lleich  and  Hitter  of 
Freiberg  have  by  its  means  di^<covered  a  new 
metal,  which  they  have  named.  Indium ^  as  it  if 
distinguished  by  a  very  brilliant  blue  ray. 


Ilias    (Carltlia5a)    Ix  Nccb.     nomas. — 
Pablie,  you  unaoooontable  nomakall,  I  find  yea 


"  FioB  d'Aliza  "  is  the  title  of  tho  fourth 
part  of  Lamartine's  **  Confidences,**  just  pub- 
lished. It  is  a  moumfnl  tale,  and  nothing  bat 
his  sad  fate  can  explain  his  congratulating  hin>- 
self  in  it  on  having  lost  his  children  in  their  earij 
youth. 
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CHRONICLES    OF    CARLINGFORD 


r/.RT  V. — CHAPTER  XV, 

It  was  mid-day,  and  more  than  twelve 
hours  after  he  had  left  Carlingford,  before 
Mr.  Went  worth  reached   the  Rectory.    He 
had  snatched  a  few  hours'  sleep  in  London, 
where  he  was  obliged  to  pause  because  of  the 
trains,  wliich  did  not  correspond ;  and  accord- 
ingly,   though  he  was   very  anxious  about 
Gerald,  it  was  with  a  mien  and  gait  very 
much    like   his    usual  appearance  that  he 
jumped  out  of  the  railway  carriage  at  the 
little  station  which  was  on  his  father's  prop- 
erty, and  where  everybody  knew  the  squire's 
eon.     Left  in  entire  uncertainty  as  he  was 
in  respect  to  the  trouble  which  had  overtaken 
his  brother,  it  was  a  little  comfort  to  the 
curate  to  find   that  everyljody  looked  sur- 
prised to  see  him,  and  that  nobody  seemed  to 
know  of  any  cause  demanding  his  presence. 
All  was  well  at  the  Hall,  so  far  as  the  station- 
master  knew  ;  and  as  for  as  the  rector,  he  had 
no  special  place  in  the  local  report  with  which 
the  handiest  porter  supplied  "  Mr.  Frank" 
— a  blessed  neglect,  which  was  very  consola- 
tory to  the  heart  of  the  anxious  brother,  to 
whom  it  became  evident  that  nothin<r  had 
happened,  and  who    began    to  hope    that 
Gerald's  wife,  who  never  was  very  wise,  had 
been  seized  with  some  merely  fantastic  terror. 
With  this  hope  he  walked  on  briskly  upon 
the  familiar  road  to  his  brother's  house,  re- 
covering his  courage,  and  falling  back  upon 
Lis  thoughts  ;  and  at  last,  taking  pleasure  in 
the  idea  of  telling  all  his  troubles  to  Gerald, 
and  getting  strength  and  enlightenment  from 
his  advice.     He  had  come  quite  into  this  view 
of  the  subject  when  he  arrived  at  the  Rectory, 
and  saw  the  pretty  old-fashioned  house,  with 
its  high  ivied  garden  walls,  and  the  famous 
cedar  on  the  lawn,  standing  all  secure  and 
sweet  in  the  early  sunshine,  like  something 
too  steadfast  to  be  moved,  as  if  sorrow  or  con- 
flict could  never  enter  there.     Unconsciously 
to  himself,  the  perfect  tranquillity  of  every- 
thing altered  the  entire  scope  of  Frank  Wont- 
worth's    thoughts.     He  was    no  longer  in 
anxiety  about  his  brother.     He  was  going  to 
ask  Gerald's  advice  upon  his  own  troubles, 
and  lay  tlio  diilio-.ilties  and  dangers  of  his  po- 
sition before  the  clear  and  lucid  eyes  of  the 
best  man  he  ever  knew. 

It  sliook  him  a  little  out  of  this  position, 
however,  t.>  f:nd  himt<elf  admitted  with  a  kind 
of  scared  expectation  by  Mrs.  Gerald  Went- 
worth's  maid,  who  made  no  exclamation  of 


wonder  at  the  sight  of  him,  bat  opened  the 
door  in  a  troubled,  stealthy  way,  strangely 
unlike  the  usual  customs  of  the  place.     *'  Is 
my  brother  at  home?  "  said  the  curate,  going 
in  with  a  step  that  rang  on  the  hall,  and  a 
voice  that  sounded  into  the  house.    He  woold 
have  proceeded  straight,  as  usual,  to  Gerald's 
study  after  this  question,  which  was  one  of 
form  merely,  but  for  the  disturbed  looks  of 
the  woman,  who  put  up  her  hand  imploringly. 
'^  Oh  hush !  Mr.  Frank ;  hush  !    My  misiren 
wants  to  see  you  first.    She  said  I  was  to 
show  you  into  her  sitting-room,"  said  the 
maid,  half  in  a  whisper,  and  led  him  hastily 
down  a  side-passage  to  a  little  out-of-the-way 
room,  which  ho  knew  was  where  Louisa  was 
wont  to  retire  when  she  had  her  headaches, 
as  was  well  known  to  all  the  house  of  Went> 
worth.     The  curate  went  in  with  some  impa* 
tience  and  some  alarm  to  this  retired  apiurt- 
ment.    His  eyes,  dazzled  by  the  sunshine, 
could   not  penetrate  at    first  the  shadowy 
greenness  of  the  room,  which,  what  with  the 
trees  without  and  the  Venetian  blind  within, 
was  lost    in  a  kind  of  twilight,   grateful 
enough  after  a  while,  but  bewildering  at  the 
first  moment.      Out  of  this  darkness  some- 
body rose  as  ho  entered,  and  walked  into  bis 
arms  with  trembling  eagerness.    <*  OFrsnk,  I 
am  60  thankful  you  are  come !  now  pcrlsipB 
something  may  be  done ;  for  you  always  an* 
derstood,"  said  his  little  sister-in-law,  reach- 
ing up  to  kiss  him.    She  was  a  tinj  lifcUe 
woman,  with  soft  eyes  and  a  tender  little 
blooming  face,  which  he  had  never  before  aeeo 
obscured  by  any  cloud,  or  indeed  moved  bj 
any  particular  sentiment.     Now  the  little 
firmament  was  all  overcast,  and  Loaiaa,  it 
was  evident,  had  been  sitting  in  the  shade  of 
her  drawn  blinds,  having  a  quiet  cry,  and 
going  into  all  her  grievances.    To  see  snch  a 
serene  creature  all  clouded  over  and  full  of 
tears,  gave  the  curate  a  distinct  shook  of 
alarm  and  anxiety.    Ho  led  her  back  to  her 
sofa,  seeing  clearer  and  clearer,  as  he  watohed 
her  face,  the  plaintive  lines  of  complaint,  the 
heavy  burden  of  trouble  which  she  wasaboat 
to  cast  on  his  shoulders.    He  grew  more  and 
more  afraid  as  he  looked  at  her.    **  Is  Gerald 
ill?"  he  said,  with  a  thrill  of  terror;  bat 
even  this  could  scarcely  account  for  the  woe- 
ful  look  of  all  the  accessories  to  the  pictnre. 

*'  0  Frank,  I  am  so  glad  you  arc  come,*' 
said  Louisa  through  her  tears.  *'  I  felt  sure 
you  would  come  when  yon  got  mj  letter. 


THE    PERPETUAL    CURATE. 


Your  father  thinks  I  make  a  fuss  ahout  noth- 
ing, and  Cuthbert  and  Guy  do  nothing  but 
laugh  at  mc,  as  if  they  could  possibly  know  ; 
but  you  always  understand  mc,  Frank.  I 
knew  it  was  just  as  good  as  sending  for  a 
brother  of  my  own  ;  indeed,  better,*'  said  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  wiping  her  eyes;  *' for  though 
(jicrald  is  using  me  so  badly,  I  would  not  ex- 
pose him  out  of  his  own  family,  or  have 
people  making  remarks— oh,  not  for  the 
world!'* 

*'  Expose  him  !  "  said  the  curate,  with  un- 
utterable astonishment.  *'  You  don't  mean 
to  say  you  have  any  CQpiplaint  to  make  about 
Gerald?"  The  idea  was  so  preposterous 
that  Frank  Wentworth  laughed ;  but  it  was 
not  a  laugh  pleasant  to  hear. 

**  0  Frank,  if  you  but  knew  all,"  said 
Louisa;  *^  what  I  have  had  to  put  up  with 
for  months — all  my  best  feelings  outraged, 
and  so  many  things  to  endure  that  were  dread- 
ful to  think  of.  And  I  that  was  always 
brought  up  so  differently ;  but  now,"  cried 
the  poor  little  woman ^  bursting  into  renewed 
tears,  ^*  it's  come  to  such  a  pass  that  it  can't 
be  concealed  any  longer.  I  think  it  will 
break  my  heart ;  people  will  be  sure  to  say  I 
Lave  been  to  blame  ;  and  how  I  am  ever  to 
hold  up  my  head  in  society,  and  what  is  to 
be  my  name,  and  whether  I  am  to  bo  consid- 
ered a  widow — " 

**  A  widow  !  "  cried  the  Perpetual  Curate, 
in  utter  consternation. 

**  Or  worse,"  sobbed  Gerald's  poor  little 
wife  :  *Mt  feels  like  being  divorced — as  if  one 
bad  done  something  wrong ;  and  I  am  sure  I 
never  did  anything  to  deserve  it ;  but  when 
your  husband  is  a  Romish  priest,"  cried  the 
afflicted  woman,  pressing  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  *^  I  would  just  ask  anybody  what 
are  you?  You  can't  bo  his  wife,  because  he 
is  not  allowed  to  have  any  wife;  and  you 
can't  g()  back  to  your  maiden  name  because 
of  the  children  ;  and  how  can  you  have  any 
place  in  S(x:icty  ?  O  Frank,  I  think  I  shall 
go  distracted,"  said  poor  Louisa;  *^  it  will 
feci  as  if  one  had  done  something  wicked,  and 
been  put  out  of  the  pale.  IIow  can  I  be  called 
Mrs.  Wentworth  any  more  when  my  husband 
has  left  me ;  and  even  if  he  is  a  priest,  and 
can't  have  any  wife,  still  ho  will  be  alive, 
and  I  Hlmll  not  Imve  the  satisfaction  of  being 
a  widow  even.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what 
I  say,"  (the  concluded,  with  a  fresh  outburst ; 
*'  for  to  bo  a  widow  would  be  a  poor  aatisfac- 
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tion,  and  I  don't  know  how  I  could  ever,  ever 
live  without  Gerald ;  but  to  feci  as  if  you  were 
an  improper  person,  and  all  the  children's 
prospects  in  life —  0  Frank,"  cried  the 
weeping  Louisa,  burying  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief,  **  I  think  I  shall  go  distracted, 
and  my  heart  will  break." 

To  all  this  strange  and  unexpected  revela- 
tion the  startled  curate  listened  like  a  man  in 
a  dream.  Possibly  his  sister-in-law's  repre- 
sentation of  this  danger,  as  seen  entirely  from 
her  own  point  of  view,  had  a  more  alarming 
effect  upon  him  than  any  otlicr  statement  of 
the  case,  lie  could  have  gone  into  Gerald's 
difficulties  with  so  much  sympathy  and  fellow- 
feeling  that  the  shock  would  have  been  trifling 
in  comparison ;  and  between  Rome  and  the 
highest  level  of  Anglicanism  there  was  no 
such  difference  as  to  frighten  the  accustomed 
mind  of  the  Curate  of  St.  Roque's.  But,  seen 
from  Louisa's  side,  matters  apjxjared  very  dif- 
ferent :  here  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were 
shaking,  and  life  itself  going  to  pieces ;  even 
the  absurdity  of  her  dbtress  made  the  whole 
business  more  real ;  and  the  poor  little  wo- 
man, whose  trouble  was  that  she  herself  would 
neither  be  a  wife  no^  a  widow,  had  enough 
of  truth  on  her  side  to  unfold  a  miserable 
picture  to  the  eyes  of  the  anxious  spectator, 
lie  did  not  know  what  answer  to  make  to 
her ;  and  perhaps  it  was  a  greater  consolation 
to  poor  Louisa  to  be  permitted  to  run  on, — 

**  And  you  know  it  never  needed  to  have 
come  to  this  if  Gerald  had  been  like  other 
people,"  she  said,  drying  her  tears,  and  with 
a  tone  of  remonstrance.  **  Of  course  it  is  a 
family  living  and  it  is  not  likely  his  own  fa- 
ther would  have  made  any  disturbance  ;  and 
there  is  no  other  family  in  the  parish  but  the 
Skipwiths,  and  they  are  great  friends,  and 
never  would  have  said  a  word.  lie  might 
have  preached  in  six  surplices  if  he  had  liked," 
cried  poor  Louisa,  **  who  would  have  minded? 
And  as  for  confession,  and  all  that,  I  don't 
believe  there  is  anybody  in  the  world  who 
had  done  wrong  that  could  have  helped  con- 
fessing to  Gerald  :  he  is  so  good — 0  Frank, 
you  know  he  is  so  good  !  "  said  the  exasper- 
ated little  wife,  overcome  with  fondness  and 
admiration  and  impatience,  *^  and  there  is  no- 
body in  the  parish  that  I  ever  heard  of  that 
does  not  worship  him ;  but  when  I  tell  him 
so,  he  never  pays  the  least  attention.  And 
then  Edward  Plumstead  and  he  go  on  talking 
about  subscription,  and  signing  articles,  and 
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nonsense,  till  tlicy  make  my  head  swim.  No- 
body, I  nm  pure,  wants  Gerald  to  subscribe 
or  sign  articles.  I  am  sure  I  would  subficribe 
any  amount,"  cried  the  poor  little  woman, 
once  more  falling  into  tears — **  a  thousand 
pounds  if  I  had  it,  Frank — only  to  make  him 
hear  reason  ;  for  why  should  he  leave  AVent- 
worth  where  he  can  do  what  he  likes,  and 
ifobody  will  interfere  with  him  ?  The  bishop 
is  an  old  friend  of  my  father,  and  I  am  sure 
he  never  would  say  anything ;  and  as  for  can- 
dles and  crosses  and  —  anything  he  pleases, 
Frank—" 

Here  poor  Louisa  paused,  and  put  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  and  looked  up  wistfully  into  his 
face.  She  v.antcd  to  convince  herself  that 
she  was  right,  and  that  the  faltering  dread 
she  had  behind  all  this,  of  something  more 
mysterious  than  candles  or  crosses — something 
which  she  did  not  attempt  to  understand — 
was  no  real  spectre  after  all.  **  0  Frank,  I 
am  sure  I  never  would  oppose  him,  nor  your 
father,  nor  anybody  ;  and  why  should  he  go 
and  take  some  dreadful  step,  and  upset  every- 
thing? "  said  Mrs.  AVentworth.  **  0  Frank, 
wo  will  not  even  have  enough  to  live  upon  ; 
and  as  for  rac,  if  Gerald  leaves  me,  how  shall 
I  ever  hold  up  my  head  again,  or  how  will 
anybody  know  how  to  behave  to  mo?  I  can't 
call  myself  Miss  Leighton  again,  after  being 
married  so  h^ng  ;  and  if  I  am  not  his  wife, 
what  shall  I  be?  "  Her  crying  became  hy- 
sterical as  she  came  back  to  this  point ;  and 
Mr.  AVentworth  sat  ])y  her,  trying  to  sooth 
her,  as  wretched  as  herself. 

**  But  I  must  see  Gerald,  Louisa,"  said  the 
curate ;  **  he  has  never  written  to  mo  about 
this.  Perhaps  things  have  not  gone  so  far  as 
you  think  ;  but  as  for  the  crosses  and  the 
candles,  you  know,  and  not  being  interfered 
with—" 

**  1  would  promise  to  do  anything  he  likes," 
cried  the  weeping  woman.  '*  I  never  would 
worry  him  any  more  about  anything.  After 
Aunt  Leonora  was  here,  perhaps  I  said  things 
I  should  not  have  said  ;  but,  0  Frank,  what- 
ever he  likes  to  do  I  am  sure  1  will  give  in  to 
it.  I  don't  nalhj  mind  seeing  him  preach  in 
his  surplices,  only,  you  know,  poor  papa  was 
BO  vcrij  Ix)w  Church  ;  and  as  for  the  candles, 
what  arc  they  to  pleasing  one's  husband  ?  0 
Frank  ;  if  30U  would  only  tell  him — I  can't 
argue  about  things  like  a  man — tell  him  no- 
body will  ever  interfere,  and  he  ahull  do  what- 
ever he  pleases.     1  trust  to  you  to  say  every- 


tlunff,^*  said  the  poor  wife.  "  You  can  reaaon 
with  him,  and  explain  things.  Nobody  un- 
derstands Gerald  like  you.  You  will  not  for- 
sake me  in  my  trouble,  Frank?  I  thought 
immediately  of  you.  I  knew  you  could  help 
us,  if  anybody  could.  You  will  tell  him  all  I 
have  said,"  she  continued,  rising  as  Mr.  AVent- 
worth rose,  and  going  after  him  to  the  door, 
to  impress  once  more  upon  him  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  **  O  Frank,  remember  how  much 
depends  upon  it ! — everything  in  the  world 
for  me,  and  all  the  childri.'n's  prospects  in  life ; 
and  he  would  be  miserable  himself  if  he  were 
to  leave  us.  You  know  he  would?"  said 
Louisa,  looking  anxiously  into  his  face,  and 
putting  her  hand  on  his  arm.  *»  0  Frank,  you 
don't  think  Gerald  could  be  happy  without 
the  children — and  me?  " 

Tiic  terrible  thought  silenced  her.     She 
stopped  crying,  and  a  kind  of  tearle«  horror 
and  dread  came  over  her  face.     She  was  not 
very  wise,  but  her  heart  was  tender  and  full 
of  love  in  its  way.     AV  hat  if  perhaps  this  life, 
whicli  had  gone  so  smoothly  over  her  unthink- 
ing head  without  any  complications,  should 
turn  out  to  bo  a  lie,  and  her  happiness  a 
mere  delusion?    She  could  not  have  put  her 
thought  into  words,  but  the  doubt  suddenly 
came  over  her,  putting  a  stop  to  all  her  lam- 
entations.    If  perhaps  Gerald  cotild  )x)  happy 
without  the  children  and  herself,  what  dread- 
ful fiction  had  all  her  joy  been  built  upon? 
Such  an  inarticulate  terror  seemed  to  stop  the 
very  l)eating  of  her  heart.     It  was  not  a  great 
calamity  only,  but  an  overthrowal  of  all  con- 
fidence in  life  ;  and  she  shivered  before  it  like 
a  dumb  creature,  pitcously  beholding  an  ap- 
proaching agony  which  it  could  not  compre- 
hend.   The  utterance  of  her  distress  vroB  ar- 
rested upon  her  lips, — she  looked  up  to  her 
brother  with  an  entreating  look,  so  suddenly 
intensiGcd  and  grown  desperate  that  he  was 
startled  by  it.    It  alarmed  him  so  much  that 
he  turned  again  to  lead  her  back  to  her  sofa, 
wondering  what  momentary  passion  it  ooald 
be  which  had  woke  such  a  sudden  world  of 
confused  meaning  in  Louisa's  eyes. 

*^  You  may  be  sure  he  could  not,"  said  the 
curate,  >varmly.  **  Not  happy,  certainly ; 
but  to  men  like  Gerald  there  arc  things  in  tho 
world  dearer  than  happiness,"  he  said,  after 
a  little  pause,  with  a  sigh,  wondering  to  him- 
self whether,  if  Lucy  AVodehouso  were  his, 
the  dearest  duty  could  make  him  consent  to 
part  with  her.    **  If  ho  thinks  of  such  a  step. 
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he  must  think  of  it  as  of  martyrdom — is  that 
a  comfort  to  you?"  he  eontinued,  bending, 
in  his  pity  and  wonder,  over  the  trembling 
wife,  who  buret  forth  into  fresh  tears  as  he 
spoke  and  forgot  her  momentary  horror. 

**  O  Frank,  go  and  speak  to  him,  and  tell 
him  how  miserable  I  am,  and  what  a  dreadful 
thing  it  would  be  ;  tell  him  everything  Frank. 
Oh,  don't  leave  him  till  you  have  persuaded 
him.  Go,  go ;  never  mind  me,*'  cried  Mrs. 
Wentworth  ;  and  then  she  went  to  the  door 
after  him  once  more.  »*  Don't  say  1  sent  for 
you.  lie — he  might  not  bo  pleased,'*  she 
said,  in  her  faltering,  eager  voice  ;  ♦*  '^nd,  O 
Frank,  consider  how  much  hangs  upon  what 
you  say."  AVhcn  he  left  her,  Louisa  stood 
at  the  door  watching  him  as  ho  went  along 
the  passage  towards  her  husband's  room.  It 
was  a  forlorn  hope  ;  but  still  the  unreasoning, 
uncomprehending  heart  took  a  little  comfort 
from  it.  She  watched  his  figure  disappearing 
along  the  narrow  passage  with  a  thrill  of 
mingled  anxiety  and  hope  ;  arguing  with  Ger- 
ald, though  it  was  so  ineffectual  when  she 
tried  it,  might  ptill  Ix)  of  some  avail  in  stronger 
hands.  His  brother  understood  him,  and 
could  talk  to  him  l)etter  than  anybody  else 
could  ;  and  tliough  she  had  never  convinced 
anybody  of  anything  all  her  life,  Mrs.  Went- 
worth had  an  inalienable  confidence  in  the  ef- 
fect of  **  being  talked  to.**  In  the  momentary 
stimulus  she  went  back  to  her  darkened  room 
and  drew  up  the  blind,  and  went  to  work  in 
a  tremulous  way  ;  but  as  the  slow  time  went 
on,  and  Frank  did  not  return,  poor  Louisa's 
courage  failed  her  ;  her  fingers  refused  their 
ofBce,  and  bhe  began  to  imagine  all  sorts  of 
things  that  might  bo  going  on  in  Gerald's 
study.  Perhaps  the  argument  might  be  going 
the  wrong  way  ;  perhaps  Gerald  might  be 
angry  at  liid  brother's  interference  ;  perhaps 
they  might  come  to  words — they  who  had 
been  such  good  friends — and  it  would  be  her 
fault.  She  jumped  up  with  her  heart  beat- 
ing loud  wlion  BJie  heard  a  door  open  some- 
where ;  but,  when  nobody  came,  grew  sick 
and  faint,  and  hid  her  face,  in  the  impatience 
of  her  mipery.  Then  the  feeling  grew  upon 
her  that  those  precious  moments  were  decisive, 
and  that  she  must  make  one  last  appeal,  or 
her  heart  would  burst.  She  tried  to  resist 
the  impulse  in  a  feeble  way,  but  it  was  not 
her  custom  to  resist  impulses,  and  it  got  the 
better  of  her  ;  and  this  was  why  poor  Louisa 
rushed  into  the  library,  just  as  Frank  thought 


he  had  made  a  little  advance  in  his  pleading, 
and  scattered  his  eloquence  to  the  winds  with 
a  set  of  dreadful  arguments  which  were  all 
her  own. 

CHAPTER   XVI. 

The  Curate  of  St  Roque's  found  his  brother 
in  his  library,  looking  very  much  as  he  al- 
ways looked  at  the  first  glance.  But  Gerald 
was  not  reading,  nor  writing,  nor  doing  any- 
thing, lie  was  seated  in  his  usual  chair,  by 
his  usual  table,  with  all  the  ordinary  things 
around  ;  some  manuscript  —  lying  loosely 
about,  and  looking  as  if  he  had  thrown  down 
his  pen  in  disgust,  and  pushed  it  away  from 
him  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence — was  on  the 
table,  and  an  open  book  on  his  other  hand ; 
but  neither  the  book  nor  the  MS.  occupied 
him  ;  he  was  sitting  leaning  his  head  in  bin 
hands,  gazing  blankly  out  through  the  win- 
dow, as- it  appeared,  at  the  cedar,  whicli  flung 
its  serene  shadow  over  the  lawn  outside.  He 
jumped  up  at  the  sound  of  his  brother's  voice, 
but  seemed  to  recall  himself  with  a  little  diffi- 
culty even  for  that,  and  did  not  look  much 
surprised  to  see  him.  In  short,  Frank  read 
in  Gerald's  eyes  that  he  would  not  at  that 
moment  have  been  surprised  to  see  any  one, 
and  that,  in  his  own  consciousness,  the  emer- 
gency was  great  enough  to  justify  any  un- 
looked-for appearance,  though  it  might  be 
from  heaven  or  from  the  grave. 

**  I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  he  said,  after 
they  had  greeted  each  other,  his  mouth  relax- 
ing ever  so  slightly  into  the  ghost  of  his  old 
smile  ;  **  you  and  I  always  understood  each 
other,  and  it  appears  I  want  interpretation 
now.  And  one  interpretation  supposes 
many,'*  he  said,  with  a  gleam,half  of  pathos, 
half  of  amusement,  lighting  up  his  face  for  a 
moment ;  *^  there  is  no  such  thing  as  accept- 
ing a  simple  version  even  of  one  man's 
thoughts.  You  have  come  at  a  very  fit  time, 
Frank — that  is,  for  me." 

^'  I  am  glad  you  think  so,"  said  the  other 
brother  ;  and  then  there  was  a  pause,  neither 
liked  to  enter  upon  the  grand  subject  which 
stood  between  them. 

**  Have  you  seen  Louisa?*'  said  Gerald. 
He  spoke  like  a  nmn  who  was  ill,  in  a  pre- 
occupied, interrupted  way.  Like  a  sick  man, 
he  was  occupied  with  himself,  with  the  train 
of  thought  which  was  always  going  oir  in 
his  mind  whatever  he  might  bo  doing, 
whether  ho  was  working  or  resting,  alone  or 
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in  company.  For  months  back  he  had  car- 
ried it  with  him  everywhere.  The  cedar- 
tree  outside,  upon  which  his  thoughtful  eyes 
fell  as  he  looked  straight  before  him  out  of 
the  library  window,  was  all  garlanded  with 
the  reasonings  and  questionings  of  this  pain- 
ful spring.  To  Frank's  eyes,  Gerald's  atten- 
tion was  fixed  upon  the  fluttering  of  a  certain 
twig  at  tlie  extremity  of  one  of  those  broad, 
solemn,  immovable  branches.  Gerald,  how- 
ever, saw  not  the  twig,  but  one  of  his  hard- 
est difficulties,  which  was  twined  and  twined 
in  the  mobt  inexplicable  way  round  that  little 
sombre  cluster  of  spikes  ;  and  so  kept  look- 
ing out,  not  at  the  cedar,  but  at  the  whole 
confused  yet  distinct  array  of  his  own  troub- 
led thoughts. 

*<  If  you  have  seen  Louisa,  she  has  been 
talking  to  you,  no  doubt,"   he  said,  after 
another  little  pause,  with  again  the  glimmer 
of  a  smile.     **  We  have  fallen  upon  troubles, 
and  we  don't  understand  each  other,  Frank. 
That's  all  very  natural ;    she  does  not  sec 
things  from  my  point  of  view  :  I  could  not 
expect  she  should.     If  I  could  see  from  hers 
it  might  be  easier  for  us  all ;  but  that  is  still 
less  to  be  expected  ;  and  it  is  hard  upon  her, 
Frank — very  hard,"    said   Gerald,   turning 
round  in  his  old,  ingenious  way,  with  that 
faculty  for  seeing  other  people's  difficulties 
which  was  so  strong  a  point  in  his  character. 
"She  is  called ujwn  to  make,  after  all,  per- 
haps, the  greater  sacrifice  of  the  two ;  and 
she  does  not  see  any  duty  in  it — the  reverse, 
indeed.     She  thinks  it  a  sin.     It  is  a  strange 
view  of  life,  to  look  at  it  from  Louisa^s  point. 
Hers  will   bo  an    unwilling,   unintentional 
martyrdom  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  think  I  should 
take  all  the  merit  and  leave  my  poor  little 
wife  the    suflering    without    any    compen- 
sation !  "    He  began  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  room    witli    uneasy    steps,    as    if  the 
thought  was  painful,  and  had  to  be  got  rid 
of  by  some  sudden  movement.     "  It  must  be 
that  (lod  rcK^kons  with  women  for  what  they 
have  endured,  as  with  men  for  what  they 
have  done,"  said  Gerald.     Ho  spoke  with  a 
kind  of  grieved  certainty,  which   made  his 
brother  fc>el,  to  start  with,  the  hopelcfisness 
of  a]  I  argument. 

"  But  must  this  be?  Is  it  neccsBary  to 
take  such  a  fmul,  such  a  terrible  step?" 
said  the  Perpetual  Curate. 

"  I  think  so."  Gerald  went  to  the  win- 
dow, to  resume  his  contemplation  of  the  ce- 


dar, and  stood  there  with  his  back  turned  to 
Frank  and  his  eyes  going  slowly  over  all  the 
long  processes  of  his  self-argument,  laid  up 
as  they  were  upon  these  solemn  leTcLs  of 
shadow.    **Yes — you  have  gone  bo  far  with 
me ;  but  I  don't  want  to  take  you  any  far- 
ther, Frank.    Perhaps,  when  I  have  reached 
the  perfect  peace  to  which  I  am  looking  for- 
ward, I  may  try  to  induce  you  to  share  it,  bat 
at  present  there  are  so  many  pricks  of  the  fleeh. 
You  did  not  come  to  argue  with   me,   did 
you?"  and  again  the  half-humorous  gleam 
of  old  came  over  Gerald's  face  as  he  looked 
round.     "  Louisa  believes  in  arguing,"  he 
said,  as  he  came  back  to  the  table  and  took 
his  seat  again  ;  "  not  that  she  has  ever  gained 
much  by  it,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.     Poor  girl ! 
she  talks  and  talks,  and  fancies  she  is  per- 
suading me ;  and  all  the  time  my  heart  is 
bleeding  for  her.    There  it  is,"  he  exclaimed, 
suddenly  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands.    '*  This 
is  what  crushes  one  to  think  of.     The  rest  ifl 
hard    enough.    Heaven  knows  —  separation 
from  my  friends,  giving  up  my  own  people, 
wounding  and  grieving,  as  I  know  I  shall, 
everybody  who  loves  me.    I  could  bear  that ; 
but  Louisa  and  her  children — God  help  me, 
there's  the  sting !  " 

They  were  both  men,  and  strong  men,  not 
likely  to  fall  into  any  sentimental  weakiiGM ; 
but  something  between  a  groan  and  sob 
wrung  out  of  the  heart  of  the  elder  brother  at 
the  thought  of  the  terrible  sacrifice  before 
him\  echoed  with  a  hard  sound  of  anguish 
into  the  quiet.  It  was  very  different  from 
his  wife's  trembling,  weeping,  hoping  agony ; 
but  it  reduced  the  curate  more  than  ever  to 
that  position  of  spectator  which  he  felt  wos 
so  very  far  from  the  active  part  which  his 
poor  sister  expected  of  him. 

*'  I  don't  know  by  what  steps  joa  hsn 
reached  this  conclusion,"  said  Frank  Went- 
worth  ;  "  but  even  if  you  feel  it  your  dotj 
to  give  up  the  ^Vnglican  Church  (in  which, 
of  course,  I  think  you  totally  wrong,") 
added  the  High  Churchman,  in  a  parcnthcBis, 
'*  I  cannot  sco  why  you  are  bound  to  abandon 
all  duties  whatever.  I  have  not  come  to  ar- 
gue with  you ;  I  dare  say  poor  Louisa  may 
expect  it  of  me,  but  I  can't,  and  you  know 
very  well  I  can't.  I  should  like  to  know 
how  it  has  come  about  all  the  same ;  but  ono 
thing  only,  Gerald — a  man  may  be  a  Chria- 
tian  without  being  a  priest.  Louisa — " 
*'  Hush !  I  am  a  priest  or  nothing.    I  can*t 
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relinquish  my  life!"  cried  the  elder  brother, 
lifting  his  hands  suddenly,  as  if  to  thrust 
away  something  which  threatened  him.  Then 
he  rose  up  again  and  went  towards  the  win- 
dow and  his  cedar,  which  stood  dark  in  the 
sunshine,  slightly  fluttered  at  its  extremities 
by  the  light  summer-wind,  but  throwing  glo- 
rious level  lines  of  shadow,  which  the  wind 
could  not  disturb,  upon  the  grass.  The  limes 
near,  and  that  one  delicate,  feathery  birch 
which  was  Mrs.  Wentworth's  pride,  had  all 
some  interest  of  their  own  on  hand,  and  went 
on  waving,  rustling,  coquetting  with  tlje 
breezes  and  the  sunshine  in  a  way  which  pre- 
cluded any  arbitray  line  of  shade.  But  the  ce- 
dar stood  immovable,  like  a  verdant  monu- 
ment, sweeping  its  long  level  branches  over  the 
lawn,  paswive  under  the  light,  and  indifferent, 
except  at  its  very  tops  and  edges,  to  the  breeze. 
If  there  had  been  any  human  sentiment  in  that 
spectator  of  the  ways  of  man,  how  it  must 
have  groaned  and  trembled  under  the  pitiless 
weight  of  thoughts,  the  sad  lines  of  discus- 
sion and  argument  and  doubt,  which  were 
entangled  in  its  branches !  Gerald  Went- 
wofth  went  to  his  window  to  refer  to  it,  as 
if  it  were  a  book  in  which  all  his  contests 
had  been  recorded.  The  thrill  of  the  air  in 
it  tingled  through  him  as  he  stood  looking 
out;  and  there,  without  looking  at  Frank, 
except  now  and  then  for  a  moment  when  he 
got  excited  with  his  subject,  ho  went  into 
the  history  of  his  struggle — a  history  not  un- 
precedented or  unparalleled,  such  as  has 
been  told  to  the  world  before  now  by  men 
who  have  gone  through  it,  in  various  shapes, 
with  various  amounts  of  sophistry  and  sim- 
plicity. But  it  is  a  dififerent  thing  reading 
of  such  a  conflict  in  a  book,  and  hearing  it 
from  lips  pollid  with  the  meaning  of  the 
words  thev  uttered,  and  a  heart  which  was 
about  to  prove  its  sincerity  by  Toluntary 
pangs  more  hard  than  death.  Frank  Went- 
worih  listened  to  his  brother  with  a  great 
deal  of  agreement  in  what  he  said,  and  again 
with  an  acute  perception  of  mistakes  on  Ger- 
ald's part,  and  vehement  impulses  of  contra- 
diction, to  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
impossible  to  give  utterance ;  for  there  was 
something  very  solemn  in  the  account  he  was 
giving  of  himself,  as  ho  stood  with  his  face 
half  turned  to  the  anxious  listener,  leaning 
on  the  window,  looking  into  the  oedar. 
Gerald  did  not  leave  any  room  for  argument 
or  remonstrance  ;  be  told  his  brother  how  be 
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had  been  led  from  one  step  to  another, 
without  any  lingering  touch  of  possibility  in 
the  narrative  that  he  might  be  induced  to  re- 
trace again  that  painful  way.  It  was  a  path, 
once  trod,  never  to  be  returned  upon ;  and 
already  he  stood  steadfast  at  the  end,  looking 
back  mournfully,  yet  with  a  strange  compos- 
ure. It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
mixture  of  love,  admiration,  impatience — 
even  intolerance — which  swelled  through  the 
mind  of  the  spectator,  as  he  looked  on  at  this 
wonderful  sight,  nor  how  hard  he  found  it  to 
restrain  the  interruptions  which  rushed  to 
his  lips,  the  eager  arguments  which  came 
upon  him  in  a  flood,  all  his  own  favorite 
fences  against  the  overflow  of  the  tide  which 
ran  in  lawful  bounds  in  his  own  mind,  but 
which  had  inundated  his  brother's.  But 
though  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  keep  si- 
lence, it  was  altogether  impossible  to  break  in 
upon  Gerald's  history  of  this  great  battle 
through  which  he  had  just  come.  He  had  come 
through  it,  it  was  plain  ;  the  warfare  was 
accomplished,  the  weapons  hung  up,  the 
conflict  over  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  ap- 
parent than  that  he  had  no  intention  of  enter- 
ing the  battle-field  again.  When  he  hod 
ended,  there  was  another  pause. 

**  I  am  not  going  to  argue  with  you,"  said 
Frank  Wentworth  ;  **  I  don't  even  need  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  grieved  to  the  heart.  It  isn't 
so  very  many  years  ago,'-  said  the  younger 
brother,  almost  too  much  touched  by  the  rec- 
ollection to  preserve  his  composure,  **  since  I 
took  all  my  opinions  from  you  ;  and  since  the 
time  came  for  independent  action,  I,  too,  have 
gone  over  all  this  ground.  My  conclusions 
have  been  very  different  from  yours,  Gerald. 
I  see  you  are  convinced,  and  I  can  say  noth- 
ing ;  but  they  do  not  convince  me — ^you  do 
not  convince  mo,  nor  the  sight  of  your  faith, 
though  that  is  the  most  touching  of  all  argu- 
ments. Will  you  go  back  and  go  over  it 
again?"  said  the  curate,  spurred,  by  a 
thought  of  poor  Louisa,  to  contradict  him- 
self, while  the  words  were  still  on  his  lips. 

**  No,"  said  Gerald ;  »*  it  would  be  of  no 
use,  Frank.  We  should  only  grievo  each 
other  more." 

**  Then  [  give  up  that  subject,"  said  the 
younger  brother;  **  but  there  is  one  matter 
which  I  must  go  bock  to.  You  may  go  to 
Rome,  and  cease  to  be  a  priest  of  the  Angli- 
can Church ;  but  you  cannot  cease  to  be  a 
man,  to  bear  the  weight  of  yoar  Daioral  da- 
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ties.  Don't  turn  awQj,  but  hear  mc.  Ger- 
ald, louisa — " 

"  Dun't  my  any  more.  Do  you  iioasiie  I 
boTC  not  ilnjugli  ofiliiit?"  eaiti  tlerold, once 
noro,  trith  n  freatiirc  of  pain  and  Homiitliing 
Itko  terror  ;  "  I  liavo  put  my  lianJ  to  tliu 
[doug1],and  I  cannot  go  buck.  KI  am  notn 
pricBt,  I  am  notliing,"  But  irhon  be  camo 
to  that  point,  iiiu  ccdar-trcc  no  longer  gaTC 
him  any  afleiHtance  lio  come  back  to  bie 
cbai     and  covered  liia  faeo  nitli  liiii  bands. 

"  Louisa  ill  yonr  trifo ;  you  are  not  liLc  a 
nan  frcv  frum  the  liondauf  nature,'' said  the 
Curate  of  at.  iluque's.  ■'  It  Is  not  for  mc  to 
■peak  of  the  love  between  you  i  but  1  hold 
it,  as  the  Scrlpturo  auya,  for  i\  holy  mjetcrj, 
like  the  lave  of  Christ  for  bia  Chiircli— llit 
moBt  «acred  of  all  bondx,"  said  the  young 
loan,  with  a  certain  touch  of  awe  and  emo- 
tion aBl}ccauioayoungiiiauand  atru<!  lover. 
He  ToaJo  A  Ulle  pauBoto  Tegalncflmmandof 
himself  before  lie  continued  "  and  she  U  de- 
pendent on  you — outwnrOlj  for  all  the  com- 
fort of  lier  liJb — and  in  liur  heart,  fur  evcry- 
tbing,  (ierald.  I  do  nut  comprehend  wbat 
that  duty  jit  which  could  mnko  you  lt»vo  her 
all  hi'Ipk-BB  and  tondcr,  as  you  know  licr  to 
be,  upon  the  murcieti  of  the  world  Sho  lier- 
«lfMiy6" — and  poor  Louim'acomplnint  grew 
Into  pathos  under  le  subliming  force  of  bir 
advocate's  sympathy  "  that  sho  would  be 
likoawiJuw,  and  tvOrBethan  awidow.  I  am 
not  the  man  to  bid  you  supprcM  your  convic- 
tlooe  bcpQUBe  they  will  bo  jour  ruin,  in  the 
common  sense  of  tho  word ;  but,  Gerald — 
jour  wife—' 

Gerald  Imd  bent  Iiis  head  down  upon  bis 
clasped  hands;  sometimes  a  great  heave  of 
ht*  frame  abiiwed  Uie  last  struggle  that  was 
gpiag  on  within  bim^ — a  struggle  more  pain- 
fill,  moro  profoQud,  than  anything  that  had 
gone  bofure.  And  tho  Toice  of  tbo  curate, 
who,  litio  his  brother,  was  notlijng  if  not  a 
priest,  was  choked  and  painful  with  tho  force 
of  his  emotion.  He  drew  his  breath  bard  l)e- 
tween  hit  words:  it  Was  not  un  Argument, 
but  an  admonition ;  an  appeal,  not  from  a 
brother  only,  but  from  ono  who  spoko  with 
authority,  as  fuelin;;  himscl  necrcdited  from 
Ood.  lie  drew  closer  towards  lie  voluntary 
martyr  befiiUe  liim  the  humbleness  of  bis 
revcrentiul  love  for  ItJicldcr  brother  mingling 
in  that  voico  of  tho  priest,  which  was  natural 
to  him,  and  which  ho  did  not  scruple  to  adopt. 
"  0«nild,— your  wife,"  ho  Mid,  ia  suncucd 
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I  but  firm  tones,  laying  his  bond  on  hia  broth- 
er's arm.  And  it  was  at  this  moment,  when 
in  bis  heart  he  fi-It  that  his  influeno;  might 
be  of  some  ovnll,  and  when  all  tlie  poweiB  of 
his  mind  were  gatliering  to  beat  upon  thi» 
last  experiment,  that  the  ilixir  npi'ntd  aud- 
denly,  and  poor  I.'.Hiiiin,  all  Husiied  anil  teu- 
ful,  in  -wuumiiiBh  Jiut  imi)iitifuce  nnd  misery 
that  knew  no  prudence,  burst,  without  anj 
warning,  into  the  room. 

''  I  can't  bear  it  any  longer ! "  cried  tba 
poor  wife.  "  1  knew  you  were  talking;  it  all 
over,  and  deciding  what  it  was  tu  be  ;  and 
when  one's  life  ia  hanging  on  a  eliauoc,  howcnn 
ono  kecpquietand  not  interfero?  0  GemJd, 
Gerald  '.  I  liave  been  a  true  wife  to  you.  I 
know  I  am  not  clever ;  but  1  would  have  died 
to  do  you  any  good.  You  arc  not  going  ta 
fursako  luo  crivd  poor  I/iuisa,  going  up  to 
him  and  putting  iier  arms  round  him.  "I 
said  Frank  was  lo  tell  you  everything,  buta 
man  can  n<^*er  tell  wliat  is  in  n  wonwn'i 
iM-art.  0  Gerald,  wiiy  should  you  go  and 
kill  me !  I  will  never  iippuae  you  »nj  toon ; 
whatever  you  want,  I  will  give  in  to  it  as 
freely  as  if  it  were  my  own  way.  I  «)]| 
mal^o  that  my  own  way,  *icraM  if  yz.^  will 
only  listen  to  mc.  Wliatcver  cban^'ea  yoa 
please,  U  Gerald,  I  will  never  sa;  a  woid, 
nor  your  father,  nor  any  one !  If  the  hiship 
should  int4.Tfcre,  we  would  all  stand  up  br 
you.  There  ia  not  a  soul  i[i  W'viilwortli  lo 
■oppose — you  know  there  ia  not.  Put  any^ 
tiling  you  please  in  the  eliurch — [H«ach  bow 
Vdu  ploaiif— light  thu  candles  or  soytkung. 
Gerald,  you  know  it  ia  true  1  am  sayim —  | 
am  nut  trying  t»  deceive  you  1  "  criod  tba 
poor  aoul,  bewildered  in  her  folly  «nd  ba 
grief. 

"  No,  Louisa,  no — only  you  don't  nndoc- 
Btand,"  said  her  husband,  with  a  gronn :  ba 
had  raised  liia  liead,  and  was  looking  at  bar 
with  a  bopclces gleam  of  impatience  in  tbopito 
and  anguish  of  his  eyes.  Ue  took  her  littb 
band  and  held  it  bclwi.'on  his  own,  whiob  ««n 
trembling;  with  all  tliiaatrain— her  littlo  t«». 
der,  holplesB  woman's  hand,  formed  only  Cog 
soft  occupations,  snd  softer  carcaaea;  it  ma 
not  a  Land  whicli  could  bclp  a  man  in  aaob 
an  fmcrgenoy— without  any  grasp  in  it  to 
take  bold  Upon  iiim,  or  forou  ol'  iove  to  jMrl 
— u  clinging,  impotent  Imnd,  suulj  an  hulda 
down  but  cannot  misiMip.  He  held  itin* 
close  trciuulous  pretwurc,  asshcBtuod  Wkiog 
down  upon  him,  quoMiming  him  with  mgttr 
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hopeful  eyes,  and  taking  comfort  in  hor  igno-  |  in  a  hysterical  fit,  and  laid  her  on  the  sofa, 
ranee  from  his  silence,  and  the  way  in  which  \  lie  had  to  stand  by  her  side  for  a  long  time 


he  held  tier.     Poor  Louisa  concluded  she  was 
yet  to  win  the  day. 

**  I  will  turn  Puscyite,  too/'  she  said,  with 
a  strange  little  touch  of  attempted  laughter, 
*'  I  don't  want  to  have  any  opinions  different 
from  my  husband's ;  and  you  don't  think  your 
father  is  likely  to  do  anything  to  drive  you 
out  of  the  Church  ?  You  have  only  given  us 
a  terrible  fright,  dear,"  she  continued,  be- 


holding her  hand,  and  soothing  her,  with 
deeper  and  deeper  shadows  growing  over  his 
face.  As  for  Frank,  after  pacing  the  room 
in  great  agitation  for  some  time,  ader  trying 
to  interpose,  and  failing,  he  went  away  in  a 
fever  of  impatience  and  distress  into  the  gar- 
den, wondering  whether  he  could  ever  find 
means  to  take  up  the  broken  thread,  and 
urge  again  upon  his  brother  the  argument 


ginning  to  tremble  again,  as  he  shook  his*  which,  but  for   this   fatal   interruption,  he 


head  and  turned  away  from  her.  **  You  did 
not  really  mean  such  a  dreadful  thing  as  send- 
ing mc  away.  You  could  not  do  without  me, 
Gerald — you  know  you  could  not."  Uer 
breath  was  getting  short,  her  heart  quicken- 
ing in  its  throbs — the  smile  that  was  quiver- 
ing on  her  face  got  no  response  from  her  hus- 
band's downcast  eyes.  And  then  poor  Louisa 
lost  all  her  courase :  she  threw  herself  down 


thought  might  have  moved  him.  But  gath- 
ering thoughts  came  thick  upon  the  Perpet- 
ual Curate.  He  did  not  go  back  to  make 
another  attempt,  even  when  he  knew  by  the 
sounds  through  the  open  windows  that  Louisa 
had  been  led  to  her  own  room  up-stairs.  He 
stood  outside  and  looked  at  the  troubled 
house,  which  seemed  to  stand  so  serene  and 
secure  in  the  sunshine.     Who  could   have 


at  his  feet,  kneeling  to  him.  **  0  Gerald,  it  supposed  that  it  was  torn  asunder  in  such  a 
is  not  because  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me?  i  hopeless  fashion?  And  Louisa's  suggestioa 
You  are  not  doing  it  for  that?    If  you  don't   came  into  his  mind,  and  drove  him  wild  with 


stay  in  the  Rectory,  we  shall  be  ruined — we 
shall  not  have  enough  to  eat !  and  the  Rec- 
iory  will  go  to  Frank,  and  your  children  will 


a  sense  of  horror  and  involuntary  guilt  as 
though  he  had  been  conspiring  against  them. 
*»  The  Rectory  will  go  to  Frank."     Was  it 


be  cast  upon  the  world — and  what,  oh,  what  |  his  fault  that  at  that  moment  a  vision  of  Lucy 
is  it  for,  unless  it  is  to  get  rid  of  me?  "  cried  I  AVodchouse,  sweet  and  strong  and  steadfast--- 
Mre.  Wentworth.    **  You  could  have  as  much  :  a  delicate,  firm  figure,  on  which  a  man  could 


freedom  as  you  like  here  in  your  own  living 
— nolxxly  would  ever  interfere  or  say  what 
are  you  doing?  and  the  bishop  is  papa's  old 
friend.  O  Gerald,  be  wise  in  time,  and  don't 
throw  away  all  our  happiness  for  a  fancy. 
If  it  was  anything  that  could  not  be  arranged. 


lean  in  his  trouble — suddenly  rose  up  before 
the  curate's  eyes  ?  Fair  as  the  vision  vras, 
ho  would  have  banished  it  if  he  could,  and 
hated  himself  for  being  capable  of  conjuring 
it  up  at  such  a  time.  Was  it  for  him  to 
profit  by   the  great  calamity  which  would 


I  would  not  mind  so  much;   but  if  we  all   make  his  brother's  house  desolate?    Ho  could 
promise  to  give  in  to  you,  and  that  you  shall '  not  endure  the  thought,  nor  himself  for  find- 


do  what  you  please,  and  nobody  will  inter- 
fere, how  can  you  have  the  heart  to  make  us 
all  so  wretched?  We  will  not  even  be  re- 
spectable," said  the  weeping  woman ;  **  a 
femily  without  any  father,  and  a  wife  with- 


ing  it  possible  ;  and  he  was  ashamed  to  look 
in  Gerald's  face  with  even  the  shadow  of  such 
an  imagination  on  his  own.  He  tapped  at 
the  library  window  after  a  while,  and  told 
his  brother  that  he  was  going  up  to  the  Hall. 


out  her  husband — and  he  living  all  the  time !  Louisa  had  gone  up>stairs,  and  her  husband 
0  Gerald,  though  I  think  I  surely  might  be  sat  once  more,  vacant  yet  occupied,  by  his 
considered  as  much  as  candles,  have  the  altar  I  writing-table.  *'  Twill  follow  you  presently," 


covered  with  lights  if  you  wish  it :  and  if 
you  never  took  oflf  your  surpKce  any  more,  I 
would  never  say  a  word.  You  can  do  all  that 
and  stay  in  the  Rectory.  Yoh  have  not  the 
heart — surely — surely,  you  have  not  the  heart 
— all  for  an  idea  of  your  own,  to  bring  this 
terrible  distress  upon  the  children  and  mc?  '* 
**  God  help  us  all !  "  said  Gerald,  with  a 
sigh  of  despair,  as  be  lifted  ber  up  lobbiDg 


said  Gerald.  ''  Speak  to  my  father  without 
any  hesitation,  Frank ;  it  is  better  to  have  \% 
over  while  we  are  all  together — for  it  must 
be  concluded  now."  And  the  curate  saw  in 
the  shadow  of  the  dim  apartment  that  hit 
brother  lifted  from  the  table  the  grand  em- 
blem of  all  anguish  and  victory,  and  pressed 
upon  it  his  pale  Upe.  The  young  man  turned 
away  with  the  shadow  of  that  croei  atanding 
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black  !)ctwccn  him  and  tho  suDshine.  His 
heart  ached  at  the  sight  of  the  symbol  most 
sacred  and  most  dear  in  the  world.  In  an 
agony  of  grief  and  impatience  he  went  away 
sadly  through  the  familiar  road  to  his  father's 
house.  Here  had  he  to  stand  by  and  see  this 
sacrifice  accomplished.  This  was  all  that  had 
come  of  his  mission  of  consolation  and  help. 

CHAPTER  xni. 

The  Curate  of  St.  Roquets  went  sadly  along 
the  road  he  knew  so  well  from  "Wentworth 
Rectory  to  the  Hall.  There  was  scarcely  a 
tree  nor  the  turning  of  a  hedgerow  which  had 
not  its  own  individual  memories  to  the  son  of 
the  soil.  Here  he  had  come  to  meet  Gerald 
returning  from  Eton — coming  back  from  the 
university  in  later  days.  Here  he  had  rushed 
down  to  tho  old  rector,  his  childless  uncle, 
with  the  copy  of  the  prize-list  when  his 
brother  took  his  first-class.  Gerald,  and  the 
family  pride  in  biro,  was  interwoven  with  the 
very  path,  and  now —  The  young  man 
pressed  on  to  the  hall  with  a  certain  bitter 
moisture  stealing  to  the  corner  of  his  eye. 
He  felt  indignant  and  aggrieved  in  his  love, 
not  at  Gerald,  but  at  the  causes  which  were 
conspiring  to  detach  him  from  his  natural 
sphere  and  duties.  When  he  recollected  how 
be  had  himself  dallied  with  the  same  thoughts, 
he  grew  angry  with  his  brother^s  nobleness 
and  purity,  which  never  could  see  less  than 
its  highest  ideal  soul  in  anything,  and  with 
a  certain  fierce  fit  of  truth,  glanced  back  at 
his  own  Easter  lilies  and  choristers,  feeling 
involuntarily  that  ho  would  like  to  tear  off 
the  flowers  and  surplices  and  tread  them  un- 
der his  feet.  AYhy  was  it  that  he,  an  infe- 
rior man,  should  be  able  to  confine  himself  to 
the  mere  accessories  which  pleased  his  fancy, 
and  could  judge  and  reject  the  dangerous 
principles  beneath ;  while  Gerald,  the  loflier, 
purer  intelligence,  should  get  so  hopelessly 
lost  in  mazes  of  sophistry  and  false  argu- 
ment, to  tho  peril  of  his  work,  his  life,  and 
all  that  he  could  ever  know  of  happiness  ? 
Such  were  the  thoughts  that  passed  through 
the  mind  of  the  Perpetual  Curate  as  he  went 
rapidly  through  tho  winding  country-road 
going  *'  home."  Perhaps  he  was  wrong  in 
thinking  that  Gerald  was  thus  superior  to 
himself ;  but  the  error  was  a  generous  one, 
and  tho  curate  held  it  in  simplicity  and  with 
all  his  heart. 

Before  be  reached  tho  house,  ho  saw  his 


father  walking  under  the  lime-treee  which 
formed  a  kind  of  lateral  aisle  to  the  great 
avenue,  which  was  one  of  the  boafits  of  the 
Wentworths.     The    squire  was    like    most 
squires  of  no  particular  character ;  a  hale, 
ruddy,    clear-complexioncd,    well-preacrved 
man,  looking  his  full  age,  but  retaiDing  all 
the  vigor  of  his  youth.     He  was  not  a  man 
of  any  intellect  to  speak  of,  nor  did  ho  pre- 
tend to  it ;  but  he  had  that  glimmering  of 
sense  which  keeps  many  a  stupid  man  straight, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  natural  sensibility 
and  consideration  for  other  people's  feelings 
which  made  persons  who  knew  no  better  give 
Mr.  Wentworth  credit  for  tact,  a  quality  un- 
known to  him.     He  was  walking  slowly  in  a 
perplexed  manner  under  the  lime-trees.    They 
were  all  in  glorious  blossom,  filling  the  air 
with   tliat  mingled  sense  of  fmgrance  and 
music  which  is  the  soul  of  the  murmurous 
tree  ;  but  the  short  figure  of  tho  squire,  in 
his  morning-coat,  with  his  perplexed  looks, 
was  not  at  all  an  accessory  in  keeping  with 
the  scene.     He  was  taking  his  walk  in  a  snb- 
dtied  way,  pondering  something — and  it  pai- 
zled  him  sorely  in  his  straightforward,  unpro- 
found   understanding.     He  shook   his  bead 
sometimes  as  he  went  along,  sad  and  per- 
plexed and  unsatisfactory,  among  his  Uinei. 
He  had  got  a  note  from  Gerald  that  moraiDg; 
and  how  his  son  could  intend  to  give  up 
living  and  station,  and  wife  and  children  for 
anything  in  heaven  or  earth  was  more  than 
the; squire  could  understand.    He  started  Tory 
much  when  he  heard  Frank's  voice  calling  to 
him.    Frank,  indeed,  was  said  to  be,  if  any 
one  was,  the  squire's  weakness  in  tho  fiunUy ; 
he  was  as  clever  as  Gerald,  and  he  had  the 
practical  sense  which  Mr.  Wentworth  priied 
as  knowing  himself  to  possess  it.    If  he  could 
have  wished  for  any  one  in  the  present  emer- 
gency, it  would  havo  been  Frank — and  he 
turned  round  overjoyed. 

"  Frank,  my  boy,  you're  heartily  welcome 
home  !"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand  to  him 
as  became  a  British  parent — *'  always  wel- 
come, but  particularly  just  now.  Where  did 
you  come  from?  how  did  you  come  ?  haTojou 
eaten  anything  this  morning  7  it*s  close  upon 
lunch,  and  we'll  go  in  directly ;  but,  mj  dear 
boy,  vtrait  hero  a  moment,  if  you're  not  par- 
ticularly hungry  ;  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad 
I  am  you're  come.  I'd  rather  see  you  than 
a  hundred  pound !" 

When  Fiank  had  thanked  him,  and  retuned 
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bis  greetings,  and  answered  his  questions 
(which  the  squire  hod  forgotten),  and  made 
his  own  inquiries,  to  which  Mr.  Wentworth 
replied  only  hy  a  hasty  nod,  and  an  **  Oh,  yes, 
thank  you,  all  well — all  well,"  the  two  came 
to  a  momentary  pause  :  they  had  nothing  par- 
ticular to  add  about  their  happiness  in  seeing 
each  other  ;  and  as  Frank  wrote  to  his  siRtcrs 
pretty  regularly,  there  was  nothing  to  tell. 
They  were  quite  free  to  plunge  at  once,  as  is 
to  British  relatives  under  the  trying  circum- 
stances of  a  meeting  a  blessed  possibility,  into 
the  first  great  subject  which  happened  to  be 
at  hand. 

*'  Have  you  heard  anything  about  Gerald?*' 
said  Mr.  Wentworth,  abruptly  ;  **  perhaps 
you  called  there  on  your  way  from  the  station? 
Gerald  has  got  into  a  nice  mess.  lie  wrote 
to  tell  me  about  it,  and  I  can't  make  head 
nor  tail  of  it.  Do  you  think  he's  a  little 
touched  here?"  and  the  squire  tapped  his 
own  round  forehead,  with  a  troubled  look ; 
*'  there's  no  other  explanation  possible  that  I 
can  see  :  a  good  living,  a  nice  house,  a  wife 
that  just  suits  him  (and  it's  not  everybody 
that  would  suit  Gerald) ,  and  a  lot  of  fine  chil- 
dren— and  he  talks  to  me  of  giving  up  every- 
thing ;  as  if  a  man  could  give  up  everything ! 
It's  all  very  well  talking  of  self-renunciation, 
and  so  forth  ;  and  if  it  meant  simply  consid- 
ering other  people,  and  doing  anything  disa- 
greeable for  anybody's  sake,  I  don't  know  a 
man  more  likely  than  my  son  Gerald.  Your 
brother's  a  fine  fellow,  Frank — a  noble  sort  of 
fellow,  though  he  has  his  crotchets,"  said  the 
father,  with  a  touch  of  involuntary  pathos ; 
^*  but  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  my  son, 
a  man  like  (jerald  Wentworth,  has  a  mind  to 
throw  a  way  his  position,  and  give  up  the 
duties  of  this  life?  He  can't  do  it,  sir!  I 
UiW  you  it's  impossible,  and  I  wont  believe 
it."  Mr.  Wentworth  drew  up  his  shirt  col- 
lar, and  kicked  away  a  fallen  branch  with  his 
foot,  and  looked  insulted  and  angry.  It  was 
ft  dereliction  of  which  he  would  not  suppose 
the  possibility  of  a  Wentworth  being  guilty. 
It  did  not  strike  him  as  a  conflict  l)etween 
belief  and  non-belief;  but  on  the  question  of 
a  man  abandoning  his  post,  whatever  it  might 
be,  the  head  of  the  bouse  held  strong  views. 

**  I  agree  it's  impossible ;  but  it  looks  as 
if  it  were  true,"  said  the  curate,  ♦*  I  don't 
understand  it  any  more  than  you  do ;  bat  I 
am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  address  onrselves 
to  the  reality  all  the  same.    Gerald  has  made 
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up  his  mind  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the 
only  true  Church,  and  therefore  he  is  in  a 
false  position  in  the  Church  of  England  :  he 
can't  remain  a  priest  of  the  Anglican  com- 
munion with  such  views,  any  more  than  a 
man  could  fight  against  his  country,  or  in  a 
wrong  quarrel" — 

*'  But,  good  heavens,  sir  !'*  said  the  squire, 
interrupting  him,  **  is  it  a  time  to  inquire  into 
the  quarrel  when  you're  on  the  ground? 
Will  you  tell  me,  sir,  that  my  son  Charley 
should  have  gone  into  the  question  between 
Russia  and  England  when  he  was  before  Sebae- 
topol — and  deserted,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth, 
with  a  sort  of  infinite  scorn,  **  if  he  found 
the  czar  had  right  on  his  side?  God  bless 
my  soul !  That's  striking  at  the  root  of  every- 
thing. As  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  it's  An- 
tichrist— why ,  every  child  in  the  village  school 
could  tell  you  that ;  and  if  Gerald  entertains 
any  such  absurd  ideas,  the  thing  for  him  to 
do  is  to  read  up  all  that's  been  written  on  the 
subject,  and  get  rid  of  his  doubts  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  short  and  the  long  of  it  is," 
said  the  troubled  squire,  who  found  it  much 
the  easiest  way  to  be  angry,  **  that  you  ask 
me  to  believe  that  your  brother  Gerald  is  a 
fool  and  a  coward ;  and  I  wont  believe  it, 
Frank,  if  you  should  preach  to  me  for  a  year." 

*'  And  for  my  part,  I  would  stake  my  life 
on  his  wisdom  and  his  courage,"  said  the 
curate,  with  a  little  heat ;  **  but  that  is  not 
the  question — he  believes  that  truth  and  hon- 
or require  him  to  leave  his  post.  There  is 
something  more  involved  which  we  might  yet 
prevent.  I  have  been  trying,  but  Louisa  in- 
terrupted me— I  don't  know  if  you  realise 
fully  what  he  intends.  Gerald  cannot  cease 
to  bo  a  priest — he  will  become  a  Catholic 
priest  when  ho  ceases  to  be  Rector  of  Went- 
worth— and  that  implies — " 

*'  God  bless  my  soul !  "  cried  the  bewil- 
dered squire — he  was  silent  fjr  a  long  time 
after  he  had  uttered  that  benediction.  He 
took  out  Gerald's  letter  and  read  it  over 
while  the  two  walked  on  in  silence  under 
the  lime-trees,  and  the  paper  shook  in 
his  hands,  notwithstanding  all  his  steadi- 
ness. When  he  spoke  again,  it  was  only 
after  two  or  three  efforts  to  clear  hie 
voice.  **  I  can*t  make  out  that  he  says  that, 
Frank, — I  don't  see  that  that's  what  be 
means,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  in  a  fainter 
tone  than  asual ;  and  then  he  continued, 
with  more  agitation,  **  Loaisa  is  a  dear  good 
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soul,  joa  know ;  bat  she^s  a  bit  of  a  fool, 
liko  most  women.  She  always  takes  the 
worst  Ticw.  If  she  can  get  a  good  cry 
out  of  anything,  she  will.  It*8  she  that^s 
put  this  fancy  into  your  bead,  eh?  You 
don't  say  that  you  had  it  from  Gerald  him- 
self ? — you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that?  By 
Jove,  sir  ! — by  Heaven,  sir!  "  cried  the  ex- 
cited squire,  blazing  up  suddenly  in  a  burst 
of  passion,  **he  can't  be  any  son  of  mine — 
For  any  damnable  Papistical  madness  to  give 
up  his  wife !  Why,  God  bless  us,  he  was  a 
man,  wasn't  he,  before  he  became  a  priest ! 
A  priest !  lie's  not  a  priest — he's  a  clergy- 
man, and  the  Rector  of  Went  worth.  I  can't 
believe  it — I  wont  believe  it !  "  said  the  head 
of  the  house,  with  vehemence.  **  Tell  me 
one  of  my  sons  is  a  sneak  and  a  traitor ! — 
and  if  you  weren't  another  of  my  sons,  sir, 
I'd  knock  you  down  for  your  pains."  In  the 
excitement  of  tho  moment  Mr.  Wentwortb 
oame  full  force  against  a  projecting  branch 
which  he  did  not  see,  as  he  spoke  these  words  ; 
but  though  tho  sudden  blow  half  stunned 
him,  he  did  not  stop  in  his  vehement  contra- 
diction. **  It  can't  be.  I  tell  you  it  can't — 
it  sha'n't  be,  Frank  !  "  cried  the  squire.  He 
would  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  curate's 
anxieties,  or  accept  the  arm  Frank  offered, 
though  he  could  not  deny  feeling  faint  and 
giddy  after  tho  blow.  It  took  away  all  the 
color  from  his  ruddy  face,  and  left  him  pale, 
with  a  red  welt  across  his  forehead,  and  won- 
derfully unlike  himself.  •*  Confound  it !  I 
told  Miles  to  look  after  that  tree  weeks  ago. 
If  he  thinks  Til  stand  his  carelessness,  he's 
mistaken  !"  said  Mr.  Wentwortb,  by  way  of 
relieving  himself.  Ho  was  a  man  who  al- 
ways  eased  his  mind  by  being  angry  with 
somebody  when  anything  happened  to  put 
him  out. 

*<  My  dear  father,"  said  the  curate,  as  soon 
M  it  was  practicable,  '*  I  want  you  to  listen 
to  mo  and  help  me ;  there's  only  one  thing 
to  be  done  that  I  can  see.  Gerald  is  in  a 
state  of  high  excitement,  fit  for  any  martyr- 
dom. We  can't  keep  him  back  from  one 
sacrifice,  but  by  all  the  force  we  can  gather 
we  must  detain  him  from  the  other.  He 
must  bo  shown  that  ho  can't  abandon  his 
natural  duties.  He  was  a  man  before  he 
was  a  priest,  as  you  say ;  he  can  no  more 
give  up  his  duty  to  Louisa  than  he  can  give 
up  his  own  life.  It  is  going  on  a  false  idea 
altogether ;  but  fiJsohood  in  anythiDg  exoept 


in  argument  could  ncTer  be  named  or 
dreamed  of  in  connection  with  Gerald,"  said 
his  brother,  with  some  emotion;  *' we  all 
know  that." 

There  was  another  pause  of  a  few  minateB, 
during  which  they  walked  on  side  by  side 
without  even  the  heart  to  look  at  each  other. 
*^  If  it  had  been  Plumstead,  or  Ilawtray,  or 
any  other  fool,"  burst  forth  the  squire/ after 
that  interval,  <«  but  Gerald !  "     Plumstead 
was  the  husband  of  the  eldest  Miss  Went- 
worth,  and  Hawtray  was  the  squire's  sister's 
son,  so  the  comparison  was  all  in  the  family. 
^*  I  suppose  your  Aunt  Leonora  would  saj 
such  a  thing  was  sent  to  bring  down  my  pridb 
and  keep  me  low,"  said  Mr.  Wentwortb,  bit- 
terly.    *'  Jack  being  what  he  is,  was  it  any- 
thing but  natural  that  I  should  be  proud  of 
Gerald  ?    There  never  was  any  evil  in  bin, 
that  I  could  see,  from  a  child  ;  but  crotchety, 
always  crotchety,  Frank.    I  can  see  it  now. 
It  must  have  been  their  mother,"  said  thd 
squire,  meditatively ;  *'  she  died  very  young, 
poor  girl !  her  character  was  not  formed,    it 
for  your  dear  mother,  my  boy,  she  was  al- 
ways equal  to  an  emergency ;  she  would  haia 
given  us  the  beet  of  advice,  had  she  been 
spared  to  us  this  day.    Mrs.  Wentwortb  Ji 
absorliod  in  her  nursery,  as  is  natural,  and  I 
should  not  care  to  consult  her  much  oo  Bodh 
a  subject.    But,  Frank,  wliatever  you  can  da 
or  say,  trust  to  mo  to  back  you  out,"  said  the 
anxious  father  of   three  families.     «*  Yoor 
mother  was  the  most  sensible  woman  I  efier 
knew,"   he  continued,  with  a  patrlnrdMl 
composure.    **  Nobody  could  ever   maaa^ 
Jack  and  Gerald  as  she  did.    She'd  have  asen 
at  a  glance  what  to  do  now.    As  for  Jaek, 
he  is  no  assistance  to  anybody ;  but  I  ooo- 
sider  you  very  like  your  mother,  Frank.     If 
anybody  can  help  Gerald,  it  will  be  you.    Ha 
has  got  into  somo  ridiculous  complication, 
you  know — that  must  be  tho  explanation  of 
it.    You  have  only  to  talk  to  him,  and  olear 
up  the  whole  affiiir,"  said  the  squire,  noo^ 
ering  himself  a  little.    He  believed  in  **  talk- 
ipg  to,"  like  Louisa,  and  like  most  pac^pfe 
who  are  utterly  incapable  of  talking  to  any 
purpose.    He  took  some  courage  from  tha 
thought,  and  recovered  his  color  a  Httla. 
'*  There  is  the  bell  for  luncheon,  and  I  am 
very  glad  of  it,"  he  said  ;  ''  a  glass  of  shorry 
will  set  me  all  right.    Don't  say  anything  lo 
alarm  Mrs.  Wentwortb.  When  Qeraldoomoi, 
we'll  ratira  to  the  libnury,  and  go  into  tbe 
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matter  calmly,  and  between  U6  we  will  surely 
be  able  to  conyince  him.  I'll  humor  him,  for 
ray  part,  as  far  as  my  conscience  will  allow 
me.  We  must  not  give  in  to  him,  Frank. 
He  will  give  it  up  if  we  show  a  very  firm 
front  and  yield  nothing?"  said  the  squire, 
looking  with  an  unubually  anzious  eye  in  bis 
son's  face. 

**  For  my  part,  I  will  not  enter  into  the 
controversy  between  the  Churches."  said  the 
curate  ;  **  it  is  mere  waste  of  time.  I  must 
confine  myself  to  the  one  point.  If  he  must 
forsake  us,  he  must,  and  I  can't  stop  him  : 
but  he  must  not  forsake  his  wife." 

**  Tut — it's  impossible !  "  said  the  squire ; 
**  it's  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment. 
You  must  have  given  undue  importance  to 
something  that  was  said.  Things  will  turn 
out  lietter  than  you  think."  They  were  very 
nearly  at  the  great  entrance  when  these  words 
were  said,  and  Mr.  Wentworth  took  out  his 
handkerchief  and  held  it  to  his  forehead  to 
veil  the  mark,  until  heconld  explain  it,  from 
the  anxious  eve  of  his  wife.  *'  If  the  worst 
should  come  to  the  worst,  as  you  seem  to 
think,"  he  said,  with  a  kind  of  sigh,  **  I 
should  at  least  be  able  to  provide  for  you, 
Frank.  Of  course,  the  Rectory  wouki  go  to 
yen  ;  and  you  don't  seem  to  have  much  chance 
of  ^kelmersdale,  so  far  as  I  can  loam.  Leo- 
nora's a  very  difficult  person  to  deal  with. 
God  bless  my  soul !  "  exclaimed  the  squire — 
*'  depend  upon  it,  she  has  had  Bomething  to 
do  with  this  business  of  Gerald's.  She's 
goaded  him  into  it,  with  her  Low-Church 
ways.  She's  put  poor  Louisa  up  to  worrying 
him  ;  there's  where  it  is.  I  did  not  sec  how 
your  brother  could  possibly  have  fallen  into 
such  a  blunder  of  his  own  accord.  But  come 
to  luncheon  ;  you  must  be  hungry.  You  will 
think  the  bv>ys  grown,  Frank  ;  and  I  must 
ask  you  what  you  think,  when  you  have  a 
little  leisure,  of  Cuthlxjrt  and  Guy." 

So  saying,  the  squire  led  the  way  into  the 
house  ;  he  had  been  much  appalled  by  the 
first  hint  of  this  threatened  calamity,  and  was 
seriously  distressed  and  anxious  still ;  but  he 
was  the  father  of  many  sons,  and  the  misfor- 
tunes or  blunders  of  one  could  not  occupy  all 
his  heart.  And  even  the  curate,  as  he  fol- 
lowed his  father  into  the  house,  felt  that 
Louisa's  words,  so  calmly  repeated,  *♦  Of 
course  the  Rectory  will  go  to  you,"  went 
tingling  to  I  .is  heart  like  an  arrow,  painfully 
recalling  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  anxiety,  to 


a  sense  of  his  own  interests  and  cares .  Gerald 
was  coming  up  the  avenue  at  the  moment 
slowly,  with  nil  the  feelings  of  a  man  going 
to  the  stake.  He  was  looking  at  everything 
round  as  a  dying  man  might,  not  knowing 
what  terrible  revolution  of  life  might  hap- 
pen before  he  saw  them  again — 

**  He  lookod  on  hill  and  sea  and  shore, 
As  be  might  never  see  them  more.'* 

Life  was  darkened  over  to  his  pre-ocoupied 
eyes,  and  the  composure  of  nature  jarred  upon 
him,  as  though  it  were  carelessness  and  indif- 
ference to  the  fate  which  he  felt  to  be  coming 
in  the  air.  He  thought  nothing  less  than 
that  his  father  and  brother  were  discussing 
him  with  hearts  as  heavy  and  clouded  as  his 
own ;  for  even  he,  in  all  his  tolerance  and 
impartiality,  did  not  make  due  account  of  the 
fact,  that  every  man  has  his  own  concerns 
next  to  him,  close  enough  to  ameliorate  and 
lighten  the  weight  of  his  anxieties  for  others. 
The  prospect  was  all  gloom  to  Gerald,  who 
was  the  sufferer  ;  but  the  others  found  gleams 
of  comfort  in  their  own  horijson,  which  threw 
reflected  lights  upon  his  ;  for  perfect  sympa- 
thy is  not,  except  in  dreams.  There  was 
quite  a  joyful  little  commotion  at  the  lun- 
cheon table  when  Frank's  arrival  was  discov- 
ered ;  and  his  sisters  were  kissing  him,  and 
his  young  brothere  shaking  his  hand  off,  while 
Gerald  came  slowly  up,  with  pre-occupied, 
lingering  steps,  underneath  the  murmurous 

limes.  All  kinds  of  strange  miseries  were 
afy)earing  to  him  as  he  pursued  his  way. 
Glimpses  of  scenes  to  come — a  dark  phantas- 
magoria of  anticipated  pain.  He  saw  his 
wffc  and  his  children  going  away  out  of  their 
happy-house;  he  saw  himself  severed  from 
all  human  ties,  among  alien  faces  and  cus- 
toms, working  out  a  hard  novitiate.  What 
could  he  do?  His  heart,  so  long  (m  the  rack, 
was  aching  with  dull  throbs  of  anguish,  but 
he  did  not  see  any  way  of  escape.     He  was  a 

f>riest  by  all  the  training,  all  the  habits  of  his 
ife;  how  could  he  give  up  that  service  to 
which  he  was  called  before  everything,  the 
most  momentous  work  on  earth  ?  For  ease, 
for  happiness,  for  even  sacred  love,  could  he 
defraud  God  of  the  service  he  had  vowed,  and 
go  back  to  secular  work  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  true  meanine  of  ecclesiastical  work 
seemed  dawning  upon  him?  He  had  decided' 
that  question  before,  but  it  came  back  and 
back.  His  eyes  were  heavy  with  thought  and 
conflict  as  he  went  up  to  his  father's  honie. 
All  this  was  wearing  out  his  strength,  and 
sapping  his  very  life.  The  sooner  it  was  ofitr 
the  better  wookl  it  be  for  all. 


SZ8  THE    CASEOF    THE    PIRATES. 

TDE  CASE  OF  THE  PIRATra. 
Tbb  French  jountalB  are  discuseiog  with 
their  UBual  zeal  sitd  ability  the  question 
raiaed  hy  a  paragraph  of  the  official  orgnn, 
the  Moniteur,  whether  the  Florida,  Alabama, 
and  other  veMels  purporting  to  bo  commis- 
•ioncd  bj  the  rcticl  GoTcrnment  arc  mcn-of- 
war  or  pirates.  It  ie  worthy  of  remark  that 
M  the  printaof  liberal Hcntimcntaarcdccidcd 
in  tbeir  ciprcSBiunB  of  the  opinion  that  these 
Teaacla  arc  nothing  1cm  than  corBaira  in  the 
eyei  of  international  law,n.nd  as  such  dccerv- 
ing  of  condemnation  at  the  bands  of  civilited 
Datione.  Ko  one  of  them,  howercr,  argues 
the  question  with  more  force  than  the  Sieck, 
from  which  wo  take  this  eitnict : — 


eminent,  which  would  hasten  to  iDdemnify 
the  owners  of  the  cargo.  There  ii  no  excep- 
tion except  in  the  case  of  contraband  of  war. 
"  But  let  UH  go  further.  Let  uB  admit  tfaAt 
for  Bunic  reason  or  other  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment rcfuBes  to  girc  tatbraction ;  rcprimta 
would  be  immediately  commenced,  and  our 
TCSBclfl-of-war  would  receive  orders  to  cfaaae 
Dutch  veesels.  Of  course  we  cannot  cbaa* 
the  merchant- vessels  of  the  South,  that  mar~ 
itimc  State  hating  no  other  navy  than  the 
pimte  shipB  constructed  in  English  yards  for 
the  loi-disant  Pacha  of  R;^vpt.  King  ofSiain. 
or  Emperor  of  China.  But  since  one  of  these 
pirate  shipB,  the  most  criminal,  DS  far  as  we 
arc  concerned,  haacomcand  constitntcd  itarif 
a  guarantee  for  the  depredations  it  haa  com- 
mitted, it  ought  to  be  seized  and  auld  in  order 
„  -..,.,  ,,,  ^  -to  indemnify  those  of  our  merchanta  wbow 
The  official  defenders  of  tbcap  acta  of  intereata  it  lias  iniuriKi.  The  FloriJa  a  ship 
piracypasa  by  in  Bilence  the  most  important  [of^^r!  TheX/oiama  a  shipof  war  !  Whir 
|iart  of  the  matter.  We  reiterate  tlic  quca-  :  ^  ^j^t  has  never  been  fired  from  either  of  them 
tion  we  have  several  times  put :  Where  arc  |  ^t  an  armed  vessel.  Jean  Bnrt  wnaacoMair; 
the  deciaiona  of  the  prize  courts  which  have  ,  h^j  he  did  not  run  away  from  the  EnglMi 
authorized  these  Confederate  flkimmcra  of  the  I  8b„.  h^  fought  jt  boldly,  honcatly,  a^did 
■ca  to  atipropriatc  the  valuables  found  in  the  :  ^^^  j,urn  the  unarmed  ships  ha  met  witfa. 
-ipturedshipe.ond  toaetfircto  thosesbipa?  We  must  seek  in  the  moat  disgraceful  pum 
!''■  '*"=■'"? '""^t.  ™-  of  the  history  of  buccaneering  and  tho  daw 
ithoutanjeiception,  itnidofor  sim'ilar  facta  to  those  which  hm 
'".r^P^^y-   conferred  upon  the  shija  of  the  South  th* 


A  vcasc-l  of  war  only  e 
ristH  her ;  ouroffieera, 
would  be  oahamed  to 
and  our  councils  of  wn 
demn  them  if  theywei 
get  the  honor  of  tlx'i 


deplorable  notoriety. 

'   It  is  time,  however,  to  put  an  end  to  tUr 


would  infallibly 

so  unlucky  as  to  for- 

positiun  in  order  to 
enrich  themselves  bj  pillage.  We  have  said, 
and   we   maintain   it_,   that   in   presence  of 

the  acta  of  piracy  this  ship  has  committed, ,  tbat'n^rtifim'tco'f  the  F^c'h  conVu'l aTix— 

■n  prcBencc  of  the  impossibility  under  which  jg  not  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  property,  and 

our  Government  finds  itself  placed  of  com-  thot,  in  contempt  of  the  official  dedaratioa 

pclling  the  i>>oplc  who  whip  and  aell  negroes  of  „„  accredited  ngent  of  our  Government,  the 

at  Richmond  to  render  justice  to  ourracr-  ^/nJania  has  just  bumed  another  ahip  with* 

chants,  international  law  authorizca  the  aeiz-  French  ea^o  on  board.     Have  we  had  iinlt 

nreandBaleoftliiSTMacl.forthepnrpoBeot  enough;  Havowe  had  enoughoattngeBT  F« 

indemnifying  thoae  whom  she  haa  despoiled,  ouraelves,  we   still   think   that   the    FToriJa 

"  In  order  to  ascertain  the  rigbts  and  the  oug|,t  not  to  be  allowed  to  leave  Breat  until 

duties  of  neutrals  in  a  matter  of  tbia  kind,  we  a„t  commerce  is  indemnified.     She  is,  wean 

need  unly  apk  what  the  Government  would  do  told,  the  property  of  the  Confi-derato  StatM ; 

if  such  infractions  of  the  taw  of  nations  were  let  her  pay  the  debts  of  thoae  States." 

comniitted  l.y  Kuropean  powers.     t*t  "« «"p-  a  letter  addre»ed  to  the  PAore  A  h  Lain 

poBc  for  an  instant  that  apain  and  Holland  ,  '      .l       r       ^    v             j    >.    1.1. 

ETat  war:  a  Dutch  ahipraptun-a a  Spanish  "pl'^'™ 'he  rx^fertmce  above  made  to  tb«  no- 

•hip  Liden  with  a  cargo  on  S'rcncli  ac^unt.  '  t""""*  ^'afcww     The  letter  is  from  Citptun 

In  virtue  c)f  the  principle  recognized  by  all  '^'"Oit,  of  the  American  ahip   Expna.     He 

civilizi-diiatiiins,  and  according  to  which  the  waa  Iraund,  hemya,  from  the  Chineha  lalaada 

hostile  (lag  d(H'H  not  confiscate  neutral  mcT-  to  Antwerp,  with  a  cargo  which  waa  neog- 

chandise.the  Dutch  Government  would  re-  nizedandofficiallyecrtifiedasneutralpropBrtj 

rtorti  to  our  countrymen  the  cargo  which  lie-  |  hv  il,„  Pri-nel.  mn-nt  nt  Limn      Thn  !?,.»» 
longed   to  them.     But  take 


ease;  the  ship  laden  with  thcear^>  hat)  been 
Bunk — fur  Kiirupean  fleets  never  liurn — and 
thcciirgn  is  destroyed.  This  isauactnf  war, 
nn  admitted  net  of  war.  What  would  our 
'Government  do,  however?  It  would  imme- 
-diately  make  a  claim  upon  Uie  Dutch  Got- 


by  the  French  consul  at  Lima. 

was  nevertheless  captured  by  the  J, 

was  declared  a  lawful  prize,  notwithatandiug 

the  proteotation  of  the  captain  and  thaoertifi- 

ente  of  the  French  consul,  and  waa  pillaged  and 

burnt.     "  This,  perhaps,  will  not  prerait  ttw 

ikfonifcw,"  taya  the  SiitU,  "  bom  tdliag  «b 
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one  of  these  days  that  the  Alabama  is  neither  diBCOvered  powers,  thus  depriving  their  op- 

a  pirate  nor  a  corsair,  but  a  regular  vessel  of  pressors  of  their  gains. 

wir,  eommanded  by  officers  furnished  with  .  "  T|ie  course  ^^^^^^  ^^^^J^  J"^^^^ 

_  *               .    .            J    i  •  xi    r  ii^«.-««  *i,«  Since  Jt  cai^ic  here,  has  been  that  of  teaching 

official  commissions  and  strictly  following  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^  morning,  and  from   aS 

law  of  nations  and  the  ordinary  laws  of  war.  j^^^^^^  ^^^j  ^  y^^^^  ^  t^o  hou„  at  nitrht.     The 

— New  York  Evemng  Post.  length  of  the  night  session  varies  in  propor- 

tion  to  the  degree  of  fatiVue  they  have  under- 
gone during  the  day,  and  it  is  attended  prin- 
THE  FREEDMEN  IN  VIRGINIA.  ci^pally  by  adults.     The  attendance  is  very 
From  a  very  interesting  letter  of  Miss  Rhoda  irregular,  owing  to   the  frequent  necessity 
W.  Smith,  published  in  the  West  Chester  there  is  for  all  that  arc  old  enough  to  work 
J        •         r              *  ,!«*«   ,.,«  «,«b«  fK«  f,.i  on  the  farms.     I  do  not  think  it  has  at  any 
Amcr,c«;i  of  a  recent  date   we  make  the  fol-  ^j^^  ^^,^^,^  thirty.     W  hen  I  first  came  but 
lowing  extracts.     Mias  Smith  is  in  charge  ol  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^^  ^t  all,  and 
the  freedmen  on  the  Government  farms,  near  ^hat  very  imperfectly.     Now,  I  suppose  there 
Norfolk,  and  her  observations  are,  therefore,  are  as  many  as  twelve  who  can  read.     I  have 
of  interest  and  value.     The  letter  is  dated  prayer,  and  the  reading  of  a  chanter  in  the 
Gayle  Farm,  near  Norfolk,  SepL  14,  18G3.  Old  Testament,  and  one  in  the  New,  every 

The  writer  says :-  f^^'^i"?  ^^^J^  ^  ^^8\"  f  ^T^^'  ^"^  *j?f.  '"^™- 

•^                                    ^  ing  school  18  opened   by  the  repetition,  in 

**  I  came  to  this  farm  the  beginning  of  last  unison,  of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 

February,   having   l)een    requested    by   Dr.  Lord's  Prayer,  the  reciting  of  a  few  short 

Brown,  surgeon  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  super-  answers  in  a  simple  catechism,  and  a  short 

intendent  of  contrabands  in  and  around  Nor-  pniyer. 

folk,  to  act  as  teacher  to  the  freedmen  on  this  »»  On  the  sabbath  we  have  meeting  at  one 

and  the  adjoining  farm,  and  also  to  suppler,  of  the  farms  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  other 

as  far  as  it  was  in  my  power,  their  necessi-  in  the  afternoon.     At  these  meetings  I  read 

ties,   religious,   moral,   and    physical.     The  the  Bible  with  a  very  brief  explanation,  and 

population  on  the  two  farms  consisted  then  then  read  one  of  a  series  of  very  short  ser- 

of  about  ninety  negroes — men,  women,  and  mons  written  expressly  for  Southern  negroes, 

children.     Shortly  after  the  two  farms  were  and  I  generally  give  out  one  hymn.     Thereat 

occupied  it  was  thouglit  that  the  number  of  of  the  services,  I  leave  them  to  conduct  them- 

laborers  on  them  was  too  great  to  be  ad  van-  selves.     We  have  always  some  persons  from 

togeously  employed,  and  thirty  were  removed  the  neighborhood  to  unite  with  us,  and  the 

to  another  Government  farm,  so  that  their  number  of  these  is  increasing, 

number  is  now  only  sixty.  *«  Several  of  the  men  in  addition  to  what 

**  I  came  here  with  a  higher  opinion  of  the  they  were  required  to  do  on  the  farms,  have 

capacity  of  the  negro  than  the  majority  of  built  themselves  snug  little  cabins,  and  eaoh 

people  whom  I  knew  possessed,  but,  if  I  may  of  them   is  allowed  a  small   lot  of  ground 

ludge  from  the  specimens  with  whom  I  have  which  he  is  permitted   to  cultivate  at  odd 

oeen    closely   ansociated  for   the   last  seven  times  for  himself,  and  they  all  do  it.    Besides 

months,  I  did  not  put  a  sufficiently  high  esti-  this  some  of  them  work  in  the  evenings  and 

mate  upon  their  ability  to  provide  for  them-  on  rainy  days  at  netting  seines  and  making 

selves  and  their  susceptibility  of  elevation,  buckets  and  mats.     At  these  they  would  do 

This  transition  state  through  which  they  are  much  more  if  they  could  get  safe  for  their 

DOW   passing   is  attended   with  very   many  manufacture,  but  the  market  here  is  over- 

grcatly  diKviuniging  and  demoralizing  influ-  stocked  with  such  articles.     Could  any  way 

cnces  ;   still  I  do  not  think  there  could  be  be  devised  that  would  make  it  worth  while 

found  manv  littlecommuniticsof  whites  who,  to  send  them  North? 

having  had  up  to  the  time  of  their  establish-  <»  I  would  like  to  say  to  all  who  feel  an  in- 

ment  no  more  opportunity  of  exercising  their  terest  in  the  freedman,  that  I  would  most 

innate  ahiliticB,  or  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  thankfully  receive  any  donations  that  they 

any  kind,  would  by  what  tSey  are  accom-  foel  they  can,  without  too  much  sacrifice, 

pushing  do  themselves  so  much  credit,  and  make  to  that  portion  of  them  among  whom  I 

yet,  poor  creatures,  they  often  remind  me  of  am  placed.     They  will  very  soon,  almost  as 

Uasper  llauser  ;  having  reached  the  age  and  soon  as  it  could  be  procured  and  forwarded, 

stature  of  men,  their  moral  and  mental  pow-  need  warm  and  strong  clothing.     DurabiliW 

ers  are  dwarfed  from  having  been  denied  all  and  warmth  are  tiic  things  most  to  beeonsio- 

exercise  where  it  would  risk  their  becoming  ered  now.     All  articles  and  all  sizes  of  cloth* 

convinced  that  they  wore  anything  more  than  ing  are  needed.     Shoes  for  the  women  seem 

chattels  in  the  possession  of  their  piasters,  to  be  especially  in  demand.     They  also  need 

and  asserting  their  right  to  use  their  newly  heftd-haodkercliiefs.    Almost  all  the  Hffomk 
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can  knit,  so  that,  if  the  ynm  could  be  fur- 
nished, they  could  knit  the  stockings.  I 
think  the  most  of  them  arc  almost  destitute 
of  bed-clothing. 

**  I  wish  I  could,  in  concluding,  persuade 
any  number  of  men  of  sterling  integrity  and 
high  Christian  principle,  who  are  interested 
in  the  development  of  all  the  good  traits  in 
the  freedmcn  and  the  killing  out  of  all  those 
vices  which  have  had  hothouse  culture  from 
their  wicked  masters,  to  take  into  serious 
<v)nsidcration  the  question,  whether  they  can- 
not come  down  here  among  them,  rent  gov- 
ernment farms,  and  undertake  the  work  of 
teaching  these  people  how  to  live  on  earth 
and  prepare  for  heaven.** 

Those  who  have  a  desire  to  assist  in  amel- 
iorating the  condition  of  these  people,  under 
MiKs  Smith's  charge,  can  have  their  dona- 
tions forwarded  by  sending  them  directed  to 
Mrs.  P.  Frazer  Smith,  West  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


DEATH  OP  WILLIAM  STDRGIS. 

We  are  pained  to  learn  that  Mr.  William 
Sturgis,  one  of  our  most  distinguished,  es- 
teemed, and  influential  citizens,  died  last 
evening,  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  aged  81. 
lie  had  kept  his  chamber  for  two  or  three 
days,  thoug!)t  himself  improving,  and  ex- 
pected to  be  abroad  in  a  day  or  two.  He 
died  somewhat  suddenly  while  sitting  in  his 
obair. 

Mr.  Sturgis  was  one  of  the  first  to  engage 
in  commercial  adventure  with  the  north-west 
ooast  of  America,  when  that  part  of  the 
world  was  little  known.  Besides  the  mer- 
cantile experience  of  this  part  of  his  life,  he 
obtained  in  this  way  a  fund  of  valuable  in- 
formation which  he  made  of  use  in  the  8u1> 
BOqucnt  discussions  upon  the  north-west 
boundary  dispute  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.      IIo  was    engaged  in 


many  enterpriseB  having  for  their  objeeti 
public  improvements  of  various  descriptions, 
bringing  to  the  management  of  everything 
with  which  he  was  connected  a  wonderful 
clear  mind  and  strong  sense,  which  made  hit 
advice  highly  valued.  He  was,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  one  of  the  earliest  stockholders  in 
the  Boston  and  Worcester  Baiiroad  Corpora- 
tion and  always  maintained  a  lively  interest 
in  its  concerns.  -  lie  afterwards  took  part  in 
the  Eastern  and  other  rail-roads. 

Mr.  Sturgis  was  the  associate  and  intimale 
personal  friend  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  of 
this  town,  who  for  more  than  forty  years  met 
at  each  other's  houses  on  alternate  Friday 
evenings  throughout  the  year.  This  social 
circle  was  known  as  the  **  Friday  Night 
Club."  It  was,  we  believe,  one  of  the  fen- 
damcntal  articles  of  their  association  that  no 
record  of  its  proceedings  should  bo  kept  safS 
in  memory,  and  there  arc  accordingly  bo 
written  minutes  of  its  history.  The  numbet 
of  members,  we  believe,  was  about  twehs, 
and  their  circle  was  maintained  almost  no- 
broken  for  the  remarkably  long  series  of  yean 
which  we  have  already  named.  The  mcetiqgi 
were  perhaps  beginning  to  become  a  little  less 
frequent  than  formerly,  with  no  formal  aet 
of  dissolution  of  the  club,  when  Death  entered 
the  circle  a  few  years  ago  and  has  carried 
away  at  short  intervals  among  the  members 
Lemuel  Shaw,  Francis  Calley  Gray,  Thomas 
Wren  Ward,  Nathan  Appleton,  William  Ap- 
plcton ;  last  February  Nathan  Halo  ^  a  finr 
days  ago,  George  llayvrard  ;  and  now  Wil* 
liam  Sturgis.  We  trust  it  may  bo  long,  em 
the  few  survivors  of  this  social  circle  of  firiends, 
whose  kindly  intimacy  was  to  all  of  them  a 
source  of  mutual  pleasure,  may  be  called  to 
join  their  associates  who  have  thus  preceded 
them  to  another  and  better  world. — Batian 
Daily  Adoertiser,  22  Oct, 


It  is  calculatwl  that  nn  iron  ship  of  1 ,000  tons, 
internal  moasiu-omcnt,  will  carry  a  dead-weight 
cargo  of  l,")^!)  ton**,  which,  added  to  the  weight 
of  the  ship,  77')  tons,  gives  a  displacement  of 
2,27'')  ton«.  A  wooilen  ship  of  the  same  internal 
measurement  has  a  greater  dixplacemcnt  in  the 
ratio  c^  1  ,'\V)  to  1  ,L>21 ,  an<l  therefore  has  a  dis- 
plaoement  of  2,4  7o  tons,  lliis  displacement,  re- 
daoed  by  the  weight  of  the  ship  1,000  tons. 


leaves  a  dead-weight  cargo  of  1,473  tons,  being 
within  two  per  cent  of  the  cargo  of  the  Iron 
ship. 


**  Comment  la  Rossie  et  U  Perse  pen  vent  aai- 
antir  rinfluenoo  Anglaise  en  Asio  '*  is  the  latest 
pamphlet  on  the  &vorite  sabject  of  *'  ^^iH— *4  fa 
the  East'* 
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THB  EARTHQT7AKB. 

A  SHUDDER  through  this  English  land 
From  south  to  north  ;  a  moment^s  shock  I 

Unmoved  the  towers  and  temples  stand. 
Only  the  houses  somewhat  rock, 

And,  being  in  their  slumber  shaken, 

Sleepers  in  consternation  waken 
Near  upon  half-past  three  o*olock. 

Stools,  chairs,  and  tables  stir  and  jump. 
From  mantelshelves  some  objects  fall  ; 

Some  bals  beneath  their  speakers  bump  ; 
Some  plaster  crumbles  fi*om  the  wall : 

The  frames  of  the  awakened  quiver. 

Around  them  whilst  their  dwellings  shiver. 
And  noises  strange  their  minds  appalL 

Clocks  stop,  and  bells  in  places  ring. 
Whilst  to  and  fro  foundations  heave  ; 

Gates,  jangling,  on  their  hinges  swing  ; 
Doors  slam,  panes  rattle  ;  folks  believe 

That  thieves  are  breaking  in  ;  and  under 

There  rumbles  subterranean  thunder. 
As  though  of  rocks  in  act  to  cleave. 

Dogs  howl,  or  slink  away  in  fright  ; 

Brute  cattle  low  ;  a  sense  of  dread. 
Dim  consciousness  that  airs  not  right. 

Confounds  the  homed  creature's  head 
Not  less  than  man,  ujMn  his  pillow 
Tossed  by  an  earth-wave,  liko  the  billow 

That  rolls  along  on  ocean  *8  bed. 

'TIS  well  the  human  herd  has  felt 
In  Mother  Earth  how  frail  their  trust, 

Dirided  from  the  molten  belt 
Of  Vulcan  by  how  thin  a  cruBt ; 

Instructed,  by  the  gentle  wag 

Of  underlying  fiery  quag, 

0*er  what  a  gulf  they  tread  the  dust 

But  mind;*,  within  the  mortal  brains 
Which  thoy  inimbit,  pondering,  know 

In  what  yet  thinner  tubes  of  vems 
And  arteries  hath  man's  blood  to  flow 

Throu^^hout  the  finest  nervous  tissue  : 

And  givin;;  but  a  mere  drop  issue. 
Life's  pipes  were  burst :  all  over  so  ! 

Such  rnind^,  thit  think  above  the  bog, 
The  bleating  flock,  the  bellowing  kkie, 

Nec<l  no  admonitory  jog 

Beneath  them  from  the  lava  mine. 

So,  Jones,  thou  art  serenely  able 

Earth  and  thy  frame,  alike  unstable  ; 
To  tru^it  alike  in  hands  not  thine. 

— Punch. 


The  Rirthquako  was  felt,  too,  in  many 
parts  of  I/jndon.  Old  Beery,  the  Church- 
warden, Viechires  that  when  became  out  of 
the  Marquis  of  (irnnby  the  Pavement  hit  him 
on  the  Nuec.  and  that  his  Street  Door  wouldn*t 
let  him  get  his  LAtch-key  in. 

—Punch 


GERMAN  DEGLABATION  OF   WAR. 

Germany  is  about  to  declare  war  with  Den- 
mark. Mr.  Punch  has  been  favored  with  an 
early  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  War.  li 
states  the  whole  case  with  the  energy  and 
precision  characteristic  of  the  German  mind, 
and  he  has  much  satisfaction  in  preserving  it 
for  posterity  : — 

To  THE  (so-called)  Danes. 

(  With  reservation  of  right  to  an  alternative  of  Mom«n- 

clature. 

Subjectively,  as  well  as  objectively,  the 
annihilation,  or  even  the  debilitating  distri- 
bution of  inherent  or  accumulative  rights 
approximates  unto  an  analytical  propinquity 
to  an  infinitesimal  re- integration  of  political 
relations. 

Schleswig  and  Holstein,  Ilolstein  and 
Schleswig,  lK)th  with  co-ordinate  compatibil- 
ities for  an  unrestricted  development,  claim 
territorially  as  well  as  jestheticaily  an  invig- 
orative restoration  of  entities,  based  on  anal- 
ysis, verified  by  synthesis,  and  hallowed  by 
sentiment. 

Self-consciousness  and  conscientiousness  are 
alike  violated  for  the  few  and  for  the  many 
when  a  sceptical  centralization  disturbs,  either 
by  traditional  force  or  complicated  legalities, 
the  mesmeric  adhesion  of  individuality  to  the 
progress  of  idealism. 

[Hrre  follow  about  seven  columns  of  argument,  prov' 
ing  in  the  most  reesistless  manner  that  if  one  person 
is  toeaker  than  anothsTf  the  latter  is  stronger  than  th$ 
former. 

Disquisition  upon  the  inherent  right  of 
mankind  to  associated  opposition  to  undesir- 
able agencies  may  be  regarded  as  precluded 
by  precedent,  but  it  may  bo  logical  to  inter- 
polate a  series  of  evidences  which  if  exam- 
ined with  due  elaboration  will  serve  us  basis 
for  a  superstructure  of  irrefragable  and  ada- 
mantine tenocity. 

[Here  follows  a  careful  and  volumin'ms  digest  of  tht 
history  of  all  the  wars  that  have  been  undertaken 
since  the  fall  of  Troy. 

Schleswig-Holstein ,  Ilolstein-Schleswig, 
naturalized  into  the  great  European  family, 
claims  all  the  rights  of  her  brethren  and  sis- 
ters, and  who  shall  thrust  her  hungering 
away  from  the  great  table  spread  by  nature 
for  the  sustenance  of  her  tender  ofispring  ? 

Finally,  but  not  exhaustively,  and  with  re- 
served right  of  expatiation,  we  appeal  to  in- 
tellectual Europe  with  two  watchwords  that 
beam  like  the  stars  in  the  blue  empyrean  of 
lil)crty.     These  are — 

Beer,  and  Tobacco ! 

And  we  therefore  decree  Federal  Execu- 
tion, and  the  German  Fleet  will  immediately 
Ije  built  and  ordered  to  sail  into  Schleswig- 
Llolstcin.     Done  at  Frankfort. 

(Signed)  Von  ^Ioonet. 

(Countersigned)  Yon  Swipes. 

— Punch. 
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BRITANNIA  HOISTS  HER  STORM-DRUM. 

Up  with  the  drum  that  storm  forebodes, 

Prom  the  Bignal  rigging  flown  ; 
The  only  puzzle's  about  the  modes 

In  which  to  point  the  cone — 
For  upwanls  tells  of  storms  from  East, 

And  downwards  from  Westward  blown. 

But  if  upwards  or  downwards  who  shall  say, 

Or  opposite  cones  together, 
When  clouds  so  bank  and  blacken  each  way. 

Portending  awful  weather  ? 
That  not  tho  most  sky-piercing  sense 
That  Europe  holds  dare  speculate  whence. 

Or,  still  less,  prophesy  whither. 

Will  the  storm  come  from  the  nor'-'nor'-west : 
About  the  Great  Bliick  Eagle's  nest  7 

Where  red  stains  fi*ceze  along  the  snow, 
That  fain  poor  Poland's  dead  would  hide. 

But  up  the  accusing  corpses  show. 
With  teeth  set  hard  as  when  they  died. 

With  face  to  heaven,  and  breast  to  foe. 
Their  hands  still  clenching  scythe  or  spade 
That  served  for  bayonet  or  blade. 

Where  skeleton-like  the  charred  beams  peep 
Out  of  those  sheets  of  winter's  sleep. 

That  look  so  pure  and  shroud  such  sin  ; 
Or  a  little  hand  shows  here  and  there. 
Or  a  silky  curl  of  infant's  hair. 

Still  clasped  the  mother's  hand  within. 
Who  died  so  hard,  yet  could  not  save 
The  little  one  that  shares  her  grave  ? 

The  clouds  they  draw  to  the  nor'-nor'-west, 

About  the  Great  Black  Eagle's  nest. 

So  thick,  so  charged  with  vengeful  ire. 

So  laden  with  God's  own  levin-fire. 

It  scarce  may  be  but  the  storm  must  burst 

On  the  nest  of  tho  Great  Black  Eagle  first 

But  farther  to  South  and  more  to  West 

The  storm-clouds  gather  grim. 
Where  Dansker  and  Dutchy-man  are  prest 

On  Baltic's  West-land  rim, 
Spirits  of  Vikings  wake  from  sleep. 

Who  living  loved  the  loud  wild  roar 
Of  elements  upon  the  deep. 

Or  charged  as  fiercely  on  the  shore. 
And  Swede  and  Norseman  to  Danskcr  calls. 

And  bids  bo  of  good  cheer. 
And  forge-fire  glows,  and  hammer  fiills, 
Welding  the  armor  for  wooden  walls. 

Or  shaping  sword  and  spear. 


And  the  white-hot  metal  splashing  rang 
Into  the  moulds  of  the  mighty  gnns. 
And  growing  thunder,  near  and  feir. 
Roll  up  the  sulphurous  clouds  of  war. 

Or  comes  the  storm  fW>m  the  Banks  of  Spree^ 

Where  »«  a  little  game  "  they're  at. 
With  the  Hohenzollem's  crown  for  pea. 

And  for  thimble  Dollfs  his  hat? 
Comes  the  storm  from  the  people's  wrath. 

Slow-roused  ,  to  sweep  away 
The  bauble  sceptre  that  bars  the  path 

Of  Prussia  to  breathing  day  T 
Comes  the  storm  from  the  smouldering  fires 

Of  **  Federal  "  Execution, 
The  breath  of  the  Diet  that  nerer  tires 

Of  its  threats  of  retribution  T 
Comes  the  storm  from  the  clash  in  air 

Of  Pruss  and  Austrian  Eagles  T 
Or  from  Franks  with  Prussians  pnmd  to  irear 

Their  collars  as  Russia's  beagles. 
To  hunt  the  Polish  patriot  down. 
Or  the  baser  hound,  that  for  the  crown. 

Betrays  whom  he  inveigles  T 

Comes  the  storm  from  the  bed  that  heayes 

With  the  groans  of  ••  the  sick  man"  Ijfng, 
With  his  heirs  all  cursing  him  in  their  Bleerei^ 

Becauso  he's  so  long  adying  T 
Comes  liio  storm  from  Venice  or  Rome  T 

Or  comes  tho  storm  from  across  tho  foam  ? 
Where,  as  North  and  South,  the  tempest 

And  threatens  e'en  their  ancient  Home, 
Once  place  of  Pilgrimages, 

But  now  their  scoff  and  scorn  and  hate. 
Because  we  have  watched  their  storms  rage  od. 

And  only  prayed  they  might  abate. 
Nor  catch  up  Englishman,  Frank,  or  Don, 

And  tangle  Europe  with  Union's  fiitef 

But  howsoever  we  hoist  the  drum. 
Or  whencesoever  the  storm  may  come, 
A  watchful,  wily.  Eagle  I  see 
With  the  banks  of  the  Seine  for  his  aery. 

That  wheels  and  wheels  about  the  pikt 
Of  cloud,  all  sullen  with  stormy  war. 

Now  soaring,  sinking  otherwhilcs. 
As  if  he  scented  the  prey  afar. 
And  meant  that  the  storm  where'er  it  breik» 
Should  bring  him  food  for  his  yellow  beak. 

We  know  not  whence  the  storm  may  come. 

But  its  coming's  in  the  air  ; 
And  this  is  the  warning  of  the  drum, 

Agamst  the  storm.  Pbbpaui  T 

-^PuneK 
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THE  BSmSH  IBON-CLADS. 

[OamdpoDdcnm  of  tbe  S.  T.  ETsniiig  PimL] 

Dublin,  October  10, 1863. 

The  far-famed  Channel  fleet  has  sailed  from 

Dublin  Bnj  for  Plymouth,  its  ?ii>it  heren  few 

dajs  ago  being  tho  cndof  its  triumphal  home 

cruise,  of  which  your  readers  hate  no  doubt 

oceaeionally  bciird  through  the  English  news- 

The  ficct  is  just  now  tho  pride  and  boast 
of  the  British,  and  comprises  the  present  iron- 
clnd  BtrcDgtb  of  the  British  narj.  Their 
tremendous  powers  had  been  so  oFlcn  de- 
scribed to  me  by  Englishmen  that  I  deter- 
mined to  eiamine  the  shifM  thoroughly,  and 
judge  for  myself  whether  they  realty  wore  the 
formidable  engines  of  war  reported.  With 
this  view  I  visited  Dublin,  and  have  passed 
many  hours  on  the  different  shipsof  the  fleet. 
It  may  interest  your  renders  to  know  what 
impression  tbcymade  upon  an  American  wbo 
is  not  unfamiliar  with  naval  aOiiirs. 

The  iron-elnds  in  the  squadron  aro  the 
Warrior  and  Blark  Prince,  oF  six  thousand 
tons  and  forty  guns ;  (he  Hesistana  and  De- 
/aice,  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  tons  and 
twenty-two  guns ;  and  the  Royal  Oak,  four 
tliuusand  tons  and  twenty-sii  guns. 

The  favorite  ships  with  the  crowds  of  vis- 
itors— oa  with  the  nation  at  large — are  the 
Warrior  and  Black  Print*.  Their  vast  siio, 
bold,  dashing  bows,  apparent  strength,  and 
B^HDve  all  their  epseions  and  well-onlered  ; 
decks  and  magnificent  engines,  impress  all  i 
visitors, and  call  forth  enthusiastic  cipreseionH 
of  approval  from  the  crowds  of  loyal  and  de- 
lighted country  squires  and  shopkeepers  who  | 
flticlfrd  tu  see  them  in  this  as  in  the  tln^lish 

To  hint,  in  eucli  a  crowd,  that  the  Warrior 
and  Prince  are  gigantic  failures,  utterly  un- 
worCliy  of  the  name  of  iron-clnd  ships,  would 
of  course  l)C  rank  heresy.  And  it  was  only 
to  the  officers  and  men  belooginj;  to  the  fleet 
that  I  dared  it  express  the  opinion  that 
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These  officers 
of  tlio  British 
itelligcnt,  and  alt 
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ido 


speak  of  the  sh  i  ps  as  fa 
qualities.  The  officers  arc  more  reticent  as 
to  the  bad  qualities  of  tbcir  cnft,  yet  one 
can  easily  see  that  muiy  of  then  have  no 


I  high  opinion  of  tho  sea-wortbineai  o 
ing  powers  of  their  great  ships. 

The  Warrior  and  Prince  have  foar-and-a- 
half-inch  armor  on  tbcir  midship  broodsidee, 
I  the  how  and  sCem  for  more  than  one  hundred 
I  feet  at  each  end  Ijcing  unprotected  and  as  vul- 
nerable as  the  ends  of  one  of  our  wooden 
frigates.  If  they  ever  go  into  close  Bctii..! 
with  a  real  iron-clad  these  ends  will  be  shot 
away  and  the  ship  become  an  unmanageable 
wreck.  I  asked  an  officer  how  long  these  un- 
protected ends  wovild  stand  if  tho  Warrior 
and  PrinM  were  pitted  agninift  each  other? 
Ho  frankly  admitted  that  they  must  go  as 
soon  as  tho  ships  came  to  cIobc  action.  To 
mo  tho  principle  on  which  theee  vessels  are 
built,  or  rather  armored,  is  suinething  like 
making  a  two-inch  chain  cable  with  half-inch 
links  on  one-third  its  length — the  test  of 
strength  is  in  tho  weakest  part.  Uad  we 
built  these  ships  tJio  I/)ndon  Tiina  would 
never  have  done  sneering  at  our  folly. 

The  Warrior  is  no  douht  the  fastest  frigato 
afloat,  and  with  plenty  of  sea-room  would  End 
this  speed  serviceahlo  in  overhauling  a  wooden 
ship  or  running  away  from  an  iron-clad.  To 
attain  her  highest  speed  she  consumes  eight 
tons  of  coal  an  hour,  and  would  at  that  rate 
exhaust  her  bunkers  in  four  days.  Under 
canvas  both  ships  arc  tubs.  They  need  half 
a  gale  of  wind  to  give  them  steerage  way, and 
a  whole  gale  to  drive  tbcm  five  knots  on  hour. 
They  will  neitberwcurnor  slay  without  steam, 
and  plenty  of  it.  They  steer  wildly,  and,  as 
one  of  the  quartermasters  said,  need  the  whole 
British  Channel  to  go  about  in.  With  their 
coals  in  they  draw  tuxniy-right  firt ,  a  serious 
ohetncle^if^no  others  existed — to  their  going 
to  New  York  ;  but  by  lightening  and  taking 
a  spring-tide  they  might  cross  the  bar.  Anil 
if  they  ever  make  the  attempt  I  hope  they 
will  be  permitted  to  cross  the  bar  and  come 
up  to  the  Hook ;  let  the  attack  commence 
when  they  turn  the  point  of  the  Hook  and 
get  into  the  Uorse  Shoe,  then  at  them  with 
two  or  three  small,  hot,  quick  monitors ;  it 
will  be  more  exciting  than  elephant-hunting. 
The  monsters  will  bo  forced  to  keep  in  mid- 
channel  at  half-speed  ;  there  they  can  neither 
turn  nor  run,  and  a  light-draft  monitor  can 
play  round  them,  planting  shot  and  shell  in 
their  vulnerable  parts.  If  no  more  serious 
consequences  were  involved  I  would  like  to 
sec  this  same  Channel  fleet  sent  to  New  fork. 
We  oould  give  Jobo  Bull  khe  greatest  start 
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he  has  bad  flince  Captain  Dacres  (the  father 
of  the  present  admiral  and  oommander  of  the 
Channel  fleet)  attacked  the  Constitution. 

The  Resistance  and  Defence  are  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  Warrior  and  Prince ^  simply 
because  they  are  more  manageable.  They 
also  are  only  partially  iron-clad,  and  draw  too 
much  water  to  act  freely  in  any  of  our  harbors. 
Their  speed,  with  full  steam,  is  about  nine 
knots ;  with  canvas  the  Resistance  is  the  best, 
and  her  consort  the  slowest  of  all  the  iron- 
clads. 

THE  MONITORS  AND  THE  **  ROYAL  OAK." 

If  there  is  any  virtue  in  four-and-a-half- 
inch  plating  the  Royal  Oak  is  by  far  the  most 
formidable  ship  of  the  lot.  She  should  stand 
a  hammering  from  one  or  all  of  the  other  ships 
long  enough  to  destroy  them,  being  iron-clad 
all  round.  She  is  a  razeed  linc-of-battlc  ship ; 
her  sides  tumble  home,  her  ends  are  clumsy, 
and  in  the  distance  she  looks  not  unlike  our 
Ironsides.  The  resemblance  ceases  when  you 
get  alongside  and  on  deck.  The  Roi/al  Oak 
has  no  bomb-proof  deck,  and  carries,  like  the 
other  ships,  a  mass  of  incumbrances  in  the 
shape  of  masts,  spars,  rigging,  boats,  and  other 
appendages  of  a  sea-going  frigate.  She  is  a 
slow  sailer  and  rolls  fearfully — to  an  extent 
indeed,  that  will  prevent  her  venturing  across 
the  Atlantic.  As  the  Oak  is  the  pioneer  of  a 
class  of  converted  iron-clads,  which  includes 
the  Caledonia,  Prince  Consort,  and  others 
nearly  ready  for  service,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  she  is  not  a  sea-going  ship,  and 
is  therefore  useless  for  aggressive  warfare 
against  us.  Divested  of  spars  and  other — to 
her — useless  appendages,  this  ship  will  make 
a  useful  battery  fur  Englbh  harbor  defence. 

Looking  at  these  ships  as  possible  foes,  I 


do  not  desire  to  underrate  their  powter  to  in- 
flict damage  upon  our  coasts  and  hart  ns ; 
but  I  am  now  quite  satisfied  that  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  iron-clads  in  the 
British  navy.  The  ships  of  the  Channel  fleet 
cannot  cope  with  our  monitors  and  raft  bat- 
teries in  our  own  harbors,  and  will  faO  if 
they  make  the  attempt. 

laird's  raus. 

The  two  ships  built  by  liiird  for  the  Con- 
federates, if  properly  armed,  would  be  more 
dangerous  to  us  than  all  the  shipa  of  the 
Channel  fleet.  And  unless  the  Britiah  Ad- 
miralty bestirs  itself,  the  private  ehip-baild* 
era  of  England  and  Scotland  will  supply  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  with  iron-clad  fleeti 
which  will  eclipse  those  of  Great  Britain. 
Austria,  reckoning  in  iron-clads,  has  become 
one  of  the  first  naval  powers  of  Eorope. 
Messrs.  Napier,  of  Gla^w,  are  building 
three  magnificent  frigates  for  the  Tarkish 
Government  that  are  in  every  way,  ezeept 
hulk,  superior  to  the  Warrior  and  Bhck 
Prince.  The  latter  ship  was  built  by  that 
eminent  firm,  but  on  a  furnished  model  and 
specifications,  that  gave  them  no  opportnoitj 
to  exhibit  their  skill  otherwise  than  in  fititb* 
ful  and  finished  work. 

The  British  iron-dads  are  armed  with  the 
British  naval  gun,  the  68-pounder,  and  a 
few  Armstrong  rifled  gnns— 110-pounden 
being  the  heaviest. 

The  68  is  a  fJEtvorite  gun  in  their  senrke, 
especially  with  the  gunners,  who  all,  as  (er 
as  I  talked  with  them,  prefer  it  to  the  laxge 
Armstrongs.  They  speak  of  the  OS  as  good 
enough  for  them,  and  shake  their  heads  at 
the  mention  of  our  15-inch  guns. 

Paul  Jom. 


It  is  a  curious  and  unsuspected  fiiot  that  solar 
light  is  defective  as  to  the  showing  of  oolors. 
Those  shown  by  the  spectrum  in  the  sodium 
flame  are  invisible  in  daylight  This  is  a  prov- 
identinl  defect ;  for  otherwise  wo  should  be  con- 
founded by  a  perpetual  display  of  colors  in  the 
aur. 


LionTnocsE  ilUimination  prodooed  by  a  mag- 
netic electric  apparatus  has  been  in  successful 
operation  at  the  South  Foreland  and  Dungcness ' 
beacon  for  two  years.     Currents  of  air  produocd  j 


by  the  rotation  ot  masses  of  iron  in  the  adgh> 
borhood  of  powerful  permanent  magnets  gener- 
ates the  current  of  electricity,  which  ignites 
pieces  of  carbon  intensely,  thus  producing  the 

light. 


Count  Walewbki  is  occupying  his  involun- 
tary leisure  in  writing  a  "  History  of  Poland,** 
for  which  he  will  make  use  of  many  hitherto  un- 
known documents  and  other  papers.  It  will,  of 
oouno,  be  ultnrPolish  hi  its  teochniegr. 
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VIA  CRUCIS,    VIA  LUCIS. 

Thbouqh  night  to  light ! — And  though  to  mortal 
eyca 
Creation's  face  a  pall  of  horror  wear, 
Good  cheer  !    good  cheer  !    The  gloom  of  mid- 
night fties  ; 
Then  shall  a  sunrise  follow,  mild  and  fair. 

Through  storm  to  calm  ! — And  though  his  thun- 
der-car » 
The  rumbling  tempest  drive  through  earth  and 
Bky, 
Good  cheer  !    good  cheer  !    The  elemental  war 
Tells  that  a  blessed  healing  hour  is  nigh. 

Through  frost  to  spring  ! — And  though  the  biting 
blast 
Of  Eurus  stiflfen  nature's  juicy  veins, 
Good  cheer  !    good  cheer  !    When  winter's  wrath 
is  past, 
Soft  murmuring  spring  breathes  sweetly  o'ef 
the  plains. 

Through  strife  to  peace ! — And  though,   with 
bnt^tling  front, 
A  thousand  friglitful  deaths  encompass  thee, 
Good  cheer  !    good  cheer  !     Brave  thou  the  bat- 
tle's brunt, 
For  the  pcace-raarch  and  song  of  victory. 

Through  sweat  to  sleep  ! — ^And  though  the  sultry 
noon, 
With  heavy,  drooping  wing,  oppress  thee  now, 
Good  cheer  !    good  cheer  !    The  cool  of  evening 
eoon 
Shall  lull  to  sweet  repose  thy  weary  brow. 

Through    cross    to  crown  ! — And  though    thy 
spirit's  lifb 
Trials  untold  assail  with  giant  strength, 
Good  cheer  !    good  cheer  !    Soon  ends  the  bitter 
strife 
And  thou  slialt  reign  in  peace  with  Christ  at 
length. 

Through  woe  to  joy  ! — And  though  at  mom  thou 
weep, 
And  thou;:li  the  midnight  finds  thee  weeping 
still, 
Good  cheer  !    good  cheer  !     The  Shepherd  loves 
bis  sheep : 
Ilceign  thee  to  the  watchful  Father's  wilL 

Through  death  to  life  ! — And  through  this  vale 
of  tears. 

And  thjo(i;;h  this  thistle-field  of  life,  ascend 
To  the  great  ^>llpp«r  in  that  world  whose  years 

Of  bliss  uuf.uling,  cloudless,  knows  no  end. 

TO  ROHERT    GOULD  SHAW, 

BUBIBD    Br    Kol'TII    (  AROLIlflANS    U5DCB     A    PILE 
OF    TWCNTY'FOUR    NB0B0E9. 

On  Alaric,  burie<l  in  Busento's  bed, 

The  slaves  the  stroom  who  turned  were  butch- 
ered thrown, 

That,  BO  Win  grave  eternally  unknown, 
No  mortal  on  the  Soai|^  of  Qod  aigki  tnmL 


A  nobler  hero  thou  hast  nobler  grave. 
In  Wagner's  trench,  made  by  unwilling  slaves 
Beneath  the  corpses  hid  of  thy  black  braves,  • 
Who,  freed,  their  lives  for  freedom  willing  gave. 
In  death,  as  life,  round  thee  their  guard  they 
keep. 
And,  when  next  time  they  hear  the  trumpet's 
sound. 
Will  they  with  thee  on  heaven's  parapet  leap  ; 
The  four  and  twenty  elders  on  the  ground 
Their  crowns  before  thy  lowly  comrades,  lay. 
While,   **  Come  up  higher,  friend  !  "   thoo 

hear'st  God  say. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  L.  II. 

— Evening;  P09L 


OUR   DEAD. 

NoTniNQ  is  our  own  :  we  hold  our  pleasures 
Just  a  little  while,  ere  they  are  fled  : 

One  by  one  life  robs  us  of  our  treasures  ; 
Nothing  is  our  own  except  our  dead. 

They  are  ours,  and  hold  in  faithful  keeping 

Safe  forever,  all  they  took  away. 
Cruel  life  can  never  stir  that  sleeping. 

Cruel  time  can  never  seize  that  prey. 

Justice    pales ;    truth  fades ;    stars    fall  fhMD 
heaven  ; 

Human  are  the  great  whom  we  revere : 
Xo  true  crown  of  honor  can  be  given. 

Till  the  wreath  lies  upon  a  funeral  bier. 

How  the  children  leave  us  :  and  no  traces 
Linger  of  that  smiling  angel  band  ; 

Gone,  forever  gone  ;  and  in  their  places, 
Weary  men  and  women  stand. 

Yet  we  have  some  little  ones,  still  ours  ; 

They  have  kept  the  baby  smile  we  know. 
Which  we  kissed  one  day,  and  hid  with  flowers, 

On  their  dead  white  faces  long  ago. 

When  our  joy  is  lost :  and  life  will  take  it. 
Then  no  memory  of  the  past  remains. 

Save  with  some  strange,  cruel  sting,  that  makes  it 
Bitterness  beyond  all  present  pains. 

Death,  more  tender-hearted,  leaves  to  sorrow 
Still  the  radiant  shadow — ^fond  regret : 

We  shall  find,  in  some  far  bright  to-morrow, 
Joy  that  he  has  taken,  living  yet 

Is  love  ours,  and  do  we  dream  we  know  it, 
Bound  with  all  our  heart-etring8,  all  oar  own  7 

Any  cold  and  cruel  dawn  may  show  it, 
Shattered,  desecrated,  overthrown. 

Only  the  dead  hearts  forsake  us  never  : 
Love,  that  to  death's  loyal  care  has  fled. 

Is  thus  oonsecraied  ours  forever. 
And  no  change  can  rob  us  of  our  dead. 

So  when  (ate  comes  to  besiege  our  city. 
Dim  our  gold,  or  make  our  flowers  fall. 

Death,  the  angel,  comes  in  love  and  pity. 
And  to  save  our  troMunSj  oUun»  Umdi  «1L 
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mark's    mother. WHO    AND    WHENCE? 


MARK'S  MOTHER. 

BY  FRANCES  BROWNE. 


Mark,  the  miner,  is  full  fourscore, 
But  blithe  he  sits  at  bis  cottage  door, 
Smoking  the  trusty  pipe  of  clay. 
Which  hath  been  his  comfort  many  a  day, 

In  spite  of  work  and  weather  ; 
It  made  his  honest  heart  amends 
For  the  loss  of  strength  and  the  death  of  friends ; 
It  cheered  his  spirit  through  the  lives: 
And  management  of  three  good  wives — 
But  now  those  trying  times  are  done. 
And  there  they  sit  in  the  setting  sun, 

Mark  and  his  pipe  together. 

From  harvest-field  and  from  pasture-ground, 
The  peasant  people  have  gathered  round  ; 
The  times  are  rusty,  the  news  is  scant. 
And  something  like  a  talc  they  want 

From  Mark's  unfiiiling  store  ; 
For  he  is  the  hamlet's  chronicle. 
And  when  so  minded,  wont  to  tell 
Where  their  great  uncles  used  to  play — 
How  their  grandames  looked  on  the  wedding 

day — 
With  all  that  happened  of  chance  and  change. 
And  all  that  had  passed  ofgreat  or  strange. 

For  seventy  years  before. 

But  on  this  evening,  it  is  plain, 
Mark's  mind  is  not  in  the  telling  vein. 
He  sits  in  silence  and  in  smoke. 
With  his  thoughts  about  him  like  a  cloak 

Wrapped  tight  against  the  blast  ; 
And  his  eye  upon  the  old  church  spire. 
Where  falls  the  sunset's  fading  fire — 
And  all  the  friends  his  youth  had  known 
Lie  round  beneath  the  turf  and  stone. 
While  a  younger  generation  try 
To  touch  the  keys  of  his  memory 

With  questions  of  the  past 

••  Good  Mark  !  how  looked  the  Lady  Rose, 
Whose  bower  so  green  in  our  forest  grows. 
Whom  old  men  name  with  a  blessing  still 
For  the  torrent's  bridge,  and  the  village  mill. 

And  the  travellers'  wayside  well  ?  ' ' 
•*  Like  my  good  mother,  neighbors  dear. 
How  long  she  lies  in  the  churchyard  here  !  " 
**  Well,  Mark,  that  bishop  of  kindly  rule, 
Who  burned  the  stocks  and  built  the  school, 
How  looked   his  grace  when  the  church  was 

new?" 
**  Neighbors,  like  my  good  mother,  too. 

As  those  who  saw  could  tell." 

**  Then,  Mark,  the  prince,  who  checked  his  train, 
When  the  stag  passed  through  your  father's 

grain  !  " 
*'  Good  neighbors,  as  I  live,  his  look. 
The  light  of  my  blessed  mother's  took, 

As  he  bade  them  spare  the  com." 
Lou'l  laugh  the  peasants  with  rustic  shout : 
"Now,  Mark,  thy  wits  are  wearing  out. 
Thy  mother  was  but  a  homely  dame. 
With  a  wrinkled  face  and  a  toil-worn  fhime ; 
No  earthly  semblance  could  she  bear 
To  a  bishop  learned,  and  a  lady  fur. 

And  a  prince  to  Idngdoms  bora." 


**  Nay,"  saith  the  pastor,  passing  bj-— 
As  the  stars  came  out  in  the  evening  sky — 
*'  That  homely  dame  hath  a  place  and  part 
Time  cannot  wear  from  the  old  man's  heart. 

Nor  many  winters  wither  ; 
And  know  ye,  friends,  that  the  wise  and  good 
Are  all  of  one  gracious  brotherhood  ; 
Howe'er  their  fortunes  on  earth  may  stand. 
They  take  the  look  of  their  promised  land — 
So  bounteous  ladjr,  and  bishop  kind. 
And  prince  with  that  royalty  of  mind. 
Were  like  Mark's  blessed  mother." 


WHO,  AND  WHENCE? 

Not  fW>m  Jerusalem  alone, 
To  Heaven  the  path  ascends ; 
As  near,  as  sure,  as  straight  the  way 
That  leads  to  the  eternal  day. 
From  further  reahns  extends  : 
Frigid  or  torrid  zone. 

hat  matters  how  or  when  we  start? 

One  is  the  crown  to  all  ; 
One  is  the  hard  but  glorious  race. 
Whatever  be  our  starting  place  ; 

Rings  round  the  earth  the  cidl 
That  says.  Arise,  depart ! 

From  the  balm-breathing,  son-loved  islei 
On  the  bright  Southern  sea, 
From  the  dead  North's  cloud-ehadowedpok 
We  gather  the  one  gladsome  goal — 
One  common  home  in  Thee, 
City  of  sun  and  smiles  ! 

The  cold  rough  billow  hinders  none  ; 
Nor  helps  the  calm,  fair  main  ; 
The  brown  rock  of  Norwegian  {^oom. 
The  vendure  of  Tahitian  bloom. 
The  sands  of  Misriam's  plain. 
Or  peaks  of  Lebanon. 

As  from  the  green  lands  of  the  vine. 
So  from  the  snow  wastes  pale. 
We  find  the  ever  open  road 
To  the  dear  city  of  our  God  ; 
From  Russian  steppe  or  Burman  Tale« 
Or  terraced  Palestine. 

Not  from  swifl  Jordan's  sacred  streaok 
Alone  we  mount  above  ; 
Indus  or  Danube,  Thames  or  Rhone, 
Rivers  unsainted  and  unknown-^ 
From  each  the  home  of  love 
Beckons  with  heavenly  gleam. 

Not  from  grav  Olivet  alone 
We  see  thAites  of  life ; 
From  M^vcn's  heath  or  Jongfhui'e 
We  welcome  the  descending  glow 
Of  pearl  and  crysolite. 
And  see  the  setting  son. 

Not  from  Jerusalem  alone 
The  church  ascends  to  God  ; 
Strangers  of  every  tongae  and  clime. 
Pilgrims  of  every  land  and  time, 
Throns  the  well-trodden  road 
That  leada  up  to  the  throne. 
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^  MR.  BEECHER  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Evert  loyal  American,  whatever  his  opinions  respecting  the  past  words  and  acts  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  will  tbauk  him  for  his  work  across  the  water.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  the  fire 
speeches  ho  h'W  delivered, — in  Miinchester,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  and  London, — each  pur- 
suing its  own  line  of  argument  and  appeal,  have  done  more  for  our  cause  in  England  and  Scotland 
than  all  tbut  has  been  U;fure  said  or  written.  Mr.  Beecher  possesses  the  fjusulty,  beyond  any  other 
living  Americ  in,  of  combining  close,  rapid,  powerful,  practical  reasoning  with  intense  passion. 
Uis  mind  is  always  aglow  with  his  subject,  and  whatever  comes  from  it,  even  if  it  does  not  flash  con- 
viction, is  almost  sure  to  kindle  sympathy.  This,  combined  with  his  marvellous  power  of  illustra- 
tion— marvellous  alike  fur  its  intense  vividness  and  its  unerring  pertinency — and  with  his  great 
flexibility,  whereby  he  adapts  himself  completely  to  the  exigency  of  the  instant,  gives  him  a  rare 
command  over  a  common  audience.  Even  those  who  hate,  can't  help .  admiring,  and  those  most 
steeled  with  prejudice  have  to  wince  in  spite  of  themselves. 

No  better  proof  of  the  power  of  Mr.  Beecher's  eloquence  need  be  had  than  the  immense  efforts 
mode  by  the  rebel  symp.ithizera,  after  his  first  speeches,  to  shut  his  lips  by  force.  .  .  .  And  yet  how 
well  he  has  sustained  himself.  It  was  a  grand  spectacle — in  St.  George*s  Hall,  Liverpool — when  he 
struggled  two  livelong  hours  against  that  raging  sea  of  insult,  taunt,  irony,  impertinent  questioning, 
blackguardism,  curses,  hisses,  c^t-calls,  stampings,  hootings,  yellings-— every  possible  manifestation 
of  hate,  every  possible  form  of  disorder — a  brave  sight,  we  say,  this  strong-winged  bird  of  the 
storm  matching  his  might  against  it — now  soaring  up  to  overcome  it — now  sinking  down  to  under- 
mine it — now  dojthing  in  its  teeth — now  half-choked  in  the  gust  of  its  fury,  but  always  moving  on- 
ward, and  in  the  end  riding  triumphant  on  the  very  crest  of  its  wildest  billows.  There  has  not 
been  a  more  heroic  achievement  on  any  of  our  fields  of  battle  than  the  successful  delivery  of  that 
speech  against  the  odds  which  opposed  it.  .  .  . 

It  is  plain,  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  British  press,  that  Mr.  Beeoher  has  been  instrumental  in 
frtaning,  or  at  le:ist  in  hastening,  a  complete  revolution  of  the  popuUr  feeling  of  the  kingdom  in 
falbr  of  our  national  cause.  .  .  .  There  is  no  longer  any  obstacle  to  oar  receiving  the  friendly  ad- 
vances of  the  British  people  with  entire  good-will.  Nobody  but  an  enemy  of  his  race  can  doubt 
,  that  it  is  better  that  the  two  great  free  powers  of  the  world  should  be  friends  rather  than  enemies. 
Every  man  who,  without  sacrifice  of  principle,  promotes  this  end,  is  a  benefactor.  Mr.  Beeoher,  in 
doing  this,  while  at  the  same  time  vindicatmg  our  national  cause  with  onflinohing  spirit,  has  enti- 
tled himself  to  the  gratitude  of  every  right-hearted  American. — A*.  F.  IHrnu. 
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WEARINESS. — SCYLLA    AND    CHARYBDIS. 


WEARINESS. 
BY  HEXRY  w.  LONG  Bellow. 

0  LITTLE  feet,  that  such  long  years 

Must  wander  on  through  doubts  and  ftars, 

Must  ache  and  bleed  beneath  your  load  ! 
I,  nearer  to  the  wayside  inn 
Where  toil  shall  cease  and  rest  begin, 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  road. 

0  little  hands,  that,  weak  or  strong. 
Have  still  to  serve  or  rule  so  long. 

Have  still  so  long  to  give  or  ask  I 
I,  who  so  much  with  book  and  pen 
Have  toiled  among  my  fellow-men, 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  task. 

O  little  hearts,  that  tlirob  and  beat 
With  such  impatient,  feverish  heat. 

Such  limitless  and  strong  desires  ! 
Mine,  that  so  long  hsis  glowed  and  burned, 
With  passions  into  ashes  turned. 

Now  covers  and  conceals  its  fires. 

0  little  souls,  as  pure  and  white 
And  crystalline  as  rays  of  light 

Direct  from  heaven,  their  source  divine  ! 
Refracted  through  the  mist  of  years. 
How  red  my  setting  sun  appears. 

How  lurid  looks  this  soul  of  mine  ! 

— Atlantic  Monthly, 


OCTOBER. 


What  care  we  for  falling  leaves 

Song  birds  flying, 

Garlands  dying. 
On  the  wind  that  lowly  grieves  ? 
Come,  my  bird,  and  sing  to  mo. 

Cheerily,  so  cheerily  ! 

Thou,  sweet  spirit, 

Dost  inherit 
Life  to  make  the  autumn  time 
Change  to  summer's  richest  prime. 

What  care  wo  for  mists  that  rise 

Valleys  shrouded. 

Skies  overclouded, 
Chilly  evening's  faded  dyes? 
Come,  clear  eyes  and  look  on  me 

Tenderly,  so  tenderly  ! 

Tbou,  bright  spirit. 

Dost  inherit 
Life  to  make  tho  autumn  time 
Change  to  summer's  richest  prime. 

What  though  friends  like  oatunm  leaves 

Seem  to  fail  us. 

Or  assail  us — 
Not  e'en  that  my  spirit  grieves. 
Come,  strong  heart,  my  help  to  be — 

Steadily,  so  steadily ! 

Thou,  fiir  spirit. 

Dost  inherit 
Life  to  make  the  autumn  time 
Change  to  summer's  happiest  prime. 


A  BIRD  AT  SUNSET. 


BT  0W£N   MBREDriH. 


Wild  bird,  that  wingest  wide  the  glimmering 
moors, 

Whither,  by  belts  of  yellowing  woods  away  T 
What  pausii^  sunset  thy  wild  heart  allares 

Deep  into  dying  day  ?  , 

Would  that  my  heart,  on  wings  like  thine,  conld 
pass 

Where  stars  their  light  in  rosy  regions  lose    ■ 
A  happy  shallow  o'er  the  warm  brown  grass. 

Falling  with  falling  dews  ! 

Hast  thou,  like  me,  some  true-love  of  thine  own. 
In  fairy-lands  beyond  the  utmost  seas  ;      • 

Who  there,  unsolacJed,  yearns  for  thee  alone. 
And  sings  to  silent  trees  ! 

Oh,  tell  that  woodbird  that  the  summer  grieves. 
And  the  suns  darken  and  the  days  grow  cold  ; 

And  tell  her,  love  will  fade  with  fading  leaves. 
And  cease  in  common  mould. 

Fly  from  the  winter  of  the  world  to  her  ! 

Fly,  happy  bird  !  I  follow  in  thy  flight. 
Till  thou  art  lost  o'er  yonder  fringe  of  fir 

In  baths  of  crimson  li<;ht 

My  love  is  dying  far  away  from  me. 

She  sits  and  saddens  in  the  fading  west. 
For  her  I  mourn  all  day,  and  phie  to  be 

J\.t  night  upon  her  breast. 

[See  Bryant's  "  Whither  midst  Eallmg  Dew.". 
ing  Age.1 


SCYLLA  AND  CHARYBDIS. 

Behold  our  trusty  Pilot,  Jack, 

Between  two  whirlpools  steering. 
And,  whilst  from  Scylla  drawing  back, 

Charybdis  deftly  clearing. 
Not  winds  aronnd  his  bark  that  sweep. 

Not  roaring  waves  affright  him. 
Nor  sharks,  nor  monsters  of  the  deep. 

That  grin  and  threat  to  bite  him. 

Him  not  the  Great  Sea  Serpent  can 

Disturb  with  giddy  terror. 
Nor  either  larb<^rd  drive  the  man. 

Or  starboard,  into  error, 
A  hundred  yards  its  head  in  vain 

Towards  the  stars  upraising. 
Shaking  aloft  its  horrid  mane  ;  ^ 

Its  eyes  like  meteors  blazing. 

Its  tail,  half  severed  from  its  head. 

With  dire  contortions  lashes 
The  billows  into  foam,  blood-red, 
«    Which  mess  our  Pilot  splashes. 
Yet  holds  he  on  his  middle  course. 

And  does  not  swerve  or  blunder. 
But  leaves  the  Snake  with  its  own  fbroe 

To  writhe  itself  asunder. 

— PlMdU 


A    HANDFUL    OF    HAWTHORNE. 


A  HANDFUL  OF  HAWTHORK.  • 
Natdasiel-  IlAwrnoHNE,  author  or  the 
Scarkt  I^Mt  and  tlio  House  tEilh  the  Seven 
Gables  (you  eeo  wc  al  obcc  cndcaior  to  create 
B  prcjinlico  in  your  fiLvnr) .  juu  arc  a  'cute 
man  of  buiBncKH  bt;i<id(.-8  being  a  plvnaio^ 
writer.  Wc  linve  often  crediled  jou  with 
'  liti'rarj  merit,  nnd  jour  elyle,  dear  boj,  puts 
to  Blmmi;  agiiod  many  of  our  own  writers  who 
ought  to  write  liettcr  than  thcydu.  But  now 
let  us  have  tiic  new  plcaxurc  of  congratulat- 
ing you  on  Bhotting  that  you  aro  na  smart  a 
man,  af  much  up  to  enuff,  if  you  will  pardon 
the  culUiquialii^Lii,  08  any  Yahkec  publisher 
who  cviT  cheated  a  British  author.  You 
have  written  a  linLik  about  Koglnud,  and  into 
this  houk  you  Imvcputiill  tlie  caricatures  and 
libets  upon  Cii^lish  folk,  wliich  you  collected 
while  i:iiji)}-in^<iiir  lioKpitality.  Your  book  is 
thorou;;My  Kitlurated  with  wliat  secmB  ill-na- 
ture nud  cjiite.  You  then  wait  until  the  re- 
lations l)etweo[i  Ami-rica  and  England  are 
unpleaBanl.  until  the  Yankee  public  diwireB 
nothing  better  than  good  abuee  of  tlie  Brit- 
isher, aud  tlieu,  like  a  wIdo  man,  you  cast 
your  dilingreeuhio  book  into  the  market. 
Now  wc  like  ailroitneBs,  even  when  displayed 
at  our  own  exiH.'nse,  and  wc  hope  that  the 
boiik  will  sell  largely  in  .\nicricn,  and  put  no 
end  of  diillars  to  your  account.  There  was 
onco  a  [lemon  of  your  t'lirlatian  name,  who 
was  Kiiil  til  lie  irithout  guile.  Most  Anieri-  , 
can  p-'ii^"recii  are  dubious,  but  wc  think  you  I 
wiiulrl  liiive  a  litlle  eitra  trouble  to  prove! 
your  ilcHeeot  fruu.  Natliunid  of  iHrad.  In  a  j 
wiird,  viiu  arc  a  Smart  Man,  and  wc  can  | 
hardly  say  anything  more  likely  to  raise  you  | 
in  the  e»Iei'm  of  tliosc  f)r  whom  you  liare  i 
bi'en  e  >iii|»hiMg.  Coiue,  thcro  is  none  of  the  | 
"  iuHulLir  iiarruwneMi',"  on  whidi  yuu  compli-  i 
ment  us  all,  in  tlii^  lilienil  tribute  to  your 
de«Tlw.  Vi)u  w-e  that  in  spite  of  what  you  ' 
Biiy,  ■■  lliew;  [»'.iplo"  (tbo  English)  do  not 
all  ■■liiiiiks)  li.ftilyof  Uitmnclvwandsocon- 
ti'nipt  uuuhly  iif  ettrjb.nly  else  tliat  it  required 
more  gfucrnnity  than  jmu  p-wscBB  tu  keep  al- 
ways in  jiorfectly  gijj-huninr  with  them."  . 
You  will  have  no  dilEcutCy  in  keeping  in  per- 
fectly g<K)d-humiir  with  us.  i 


nch  <t'i- 


0  pwjilq  wilb  ihom  Ihej  I>kt« 
t  ll'xOD  T   IJa  wroU  u  nn- 


I  Wo  are  pleased  with  yon,  too,  on  another 
'  point.  You  stick  at  nothing,  and  wc  like 
'  camestncse.  Not  content  with  smashing  up 
our  male  population  in  the  most  everlasting 
manner,  you  make  the  most  savage  oncl aught 
upon  our  women.  This  will  be  doubly  pleas- 
I  ant  to  your  delicate-minded  and  ehivalrauB 
countrymen.  And  weare  the  mora  inclined  to 
give  you  credit  here,  because  you  do  not  write 
of  ladies  whom  you  bavceecnut  a  distance,  or 
in  their  carriages,  or  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  shy  and  awkward  man  who  sculks  away 
at  the  rustle  of  n  crinoline,  nnd  hides  himself 
among  the  ineligihies  at  the  ball-room  door. 
Everybody  knows  that  you  have  bad  ample 
opportunity  of  cultivating  ladies'  society,  and 
have  availed  yourself  of  that  ojiportunity  to 
the  utmost.  Everybody  in  the  world  knows 
that  the  gifted  American  Consul  at  Liverpool 
is  nn  idolizer  of  the  ladies,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  rrady,  fluent,  accomplished  talkers  of 
lady-talk  that  ever  foscinaU-d  a  sofa-full  of 
smiling  beauties.  His  gay  nnd  airy  entranoo 
into  a  drawing-room,  his  pleasant  aBSuranco 
and  graceful  courtesy,  his  evident  revel  in  the 
refined  atmosphere  of  perfume  and  persiflage, 
aro  proverbial,  and  therefore  he  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  thcnaturcand  habile  of  Eng- 
lish women.  Consequently  his  tribute  has  a 
value  which  would  not  appertain  to  the  criti- 
cisms of  a  sheepish  person,  cither  bo  inspired 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  iiifinito  superiority, 
or  BO  operated  on  by  plebeian  mauvaise  hontc, 
that  be  edges  away  From  a  lady,  floundcre 
and  talks  nonsense  when  compelli-d  toanswer 
her,  and  escapes  with  a  red  fucc,  like  a  clumsy 
hiiblmdehoy,  tlie  moment  a  pause  allows  him 
to  do  so.  No,  no,  this  is  the  testimony  of 
tlie  indy-killcr,  the  sparkling  yet  tender  Liv- 
piul  Ijuvelace,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  to  the 
merits  of  our  EngliBh  women. 

"  English  girls  seemed  to  me  all  homely 
alike,  Tbey  seem  to  ho  country  Inpeei"  of 
sturdy  and  wholesome  aspect,  with  coarse- 
grained, csibtiage-rosy  cheeks,  ond  I  am  will- 
ing tu  suiiposc,a  stout  texture  of  moral  prin- 
ciple, such  as  would  bear  a  good  deal  of  rough' 
usage  without  suffering  mueb  detriment.  But 
hiiw  unlike  the  trim  little  damsels  of  my  na- 
tive hindl   [dcsireabovc  all  tilings  to  becour- 

Courteous.  Of  course.  IIow  can  the  dr&w- 
ing-nxim  idol  be  anything  but  courlcoaa? 
[Ic  simply  sketclict  our  young  ladies  truth- 
fully.    Indeed  be  says  so  : — 

"  Since  the  plain  troth  must  be  told,  the 
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soil  and  climate  of  England  prodaoe  femi- 
nine beauty  as  rarely  as  tbe^  do  delicate  fruit, 
and  though  admirable  specimens  of  both  are 
to  be  met  with,  they  are  the  hothouse  amel- 
iorations of  refined  society,  and  apt,  more- 
over, to  relapse  into  the  coarseness  of  the 
original  stock.  The  men  are  manlike,  but 
the  women  are  not  beautiful,  though  the  fe- 
male Bull  be  well  enough  adaptS  to  the 
male." 

*  *  The  female  Bull .  * '  Cow  would  have  been 
neater,  and  more  entertaining,  jierhaps,  to 
Broadway  ;  but  one  would  not  mend  after  a 
master. 

But  our  matrons.  We  rather,  in  our 
weakness,  piqued  ourselves  upon  our  matrons, 
with  what  we've  thought  their  handsome 
faces,  ready  smiles,  cheerful  kindness,  and 
tongues  that  talk  freely  because  the  hearts  are 
innocent.  Thanks  to  our  Lovelace-Adonis, 
we  now  know  that  we  must  abandon  this 
superstition.  Ilere  is  his  sketch  of  the  Eng- 
lish married  lady  of  middle  age : — 

**  She  has  an  awful  ponderosity  of  frame, 
not  pulpy,  like  the  looser  development  of  our 
few  fat  women,  but  massive  with  solid  beef 
and  streaky  tallow ;  so  tliat  (though  strug- 
gling manfully  against  the  idea)  you  inevi- 
tably think  of  her  as  made  up  of  steaks  and 
sirloins.  When  she  walks,  her  advance  is 
elephantine.  When  she  sits  down,  it  is  on  a 
great  round  space  of  her  Maker's  footstool, 
wliere  she  looks  as  if  nothing  could  ever  move 
her.  She  imposes  awe  and  respect  by  the 
muchness  of  her  personality,  to  such  a  degree 
that  you  probably  credit  her  with  far  greater 


moral  and  intellectoal  force  than  she  can 
fairly /;laim.  Her  visage  is  usually  grim  and 
stern,  seldom  positively  forbidding,  yet  cidmly 
terrible." 

Calmly  terrible.  Is  not  this  a  momoitary 
weakness,  Nathaniel  ?  Can  any  created  wo- 
man be  terrible  to  yon?  Away,  eater  of 
hearts.  Yon  don't  fear  any  matron.  Yoa 
show  it  in  yoar  next  passage : — 

*<  Yon  may  meet  this  figure  in  the  street 
and  live,  and  even  smile  at  the  recollection. 
But  conceive  of  her  in  a  ball-room,  with  the 
bare,  brawny  arms  that  she  invariably  dit- 
plays  there,  and  all  the  other  corrcepondiDg 
development,  such  as  is  beautiful  in  the 
maiden  blossom,  but  a  spectacle  to  howl  at  id 
such  an  overblown  cabbage-rose  as  this." 

Well  painted,   Nathaniel,  with    a   toadi 
worthy  of  Rubens,  who  was  we  think,  your 
great  uncle,  or  was  it  Milton,  or  Thersitefl, 
or  somebody  else,  who,  in  accordance  with 
American  habit,  was  claimed  as  your  anoei- 
tor.    Never  mind,  you  are  strong  enough  in 
your  own  works  to  bear  being  supposed  a  de- 
scendant from  a  gorilla,  were  heraldry  on- 
kind.    Mr,  Punch  makes  you  his  beetoook- 
pliments    on  your  smartness,  and    on  the 
gracious  elegance  of  your  descriptions  of 
those  with  whom  you  are  known  to  have  been 
so  intimate,  and  he  hopes  that  you  will  soon 
give  the  world  a  sequel  to  Transformation,  in 
the  form  of  an  autobiography.     For   he  is 
very  partial  to  essays  on  the  natural  histoiy 
of  half-civilized  animals. 


An  excellent  and  glosey  wash  for  the  walls  of 
rooms  is  thus  prepared  :  Mix  oxide  of  zinc  with 
common  size,  and  apply  it  with  a  brush  as  ordi- 
nary whitewash  of  lime.  After  this,  apply  a  wash 
in  the  same  manner  of  the  chloride  of  ziuc,  which 
will  combine  with  the  oxide,  and  form  a  smooth 
cement  with  a  shining  surfice.  Wall-paper  after 
a  time  absorbs  deleterious  substances  and  be- 
comes unhealthy. 


To  Remove  Greasb  or  Ink  Spots  prom 
White  Marble. — Tako  one  ounce  of  oxalio 
oci<l,  dissolve  it  in  a  gill  of  water,  and  apply 
it  with  a  clean  ra{?  or  sponpe,  having  first  washed 
off  the  marble  witli  soap  and  water.  After  the 
oxalic  acid  has  been  applied,  and  drawn  out  the 
grease,  wash  it  off  with  clean  water»  eto. 


In  order  to  restore  the  polish  of  the 

which  will  be  impaired  somewhat  by  the 

take  very  fine  whiting,  and  rub  it  over  tbe  spots 
touched. 


Messrs.  Nisbet  and  Co.  annoanoe  **  Bp.  WQ. 
son's  Journal,"  letters  addros»sed  to  hia  fiunily 
during  the  first  nine  years  of  his  Indian  op* 
pate,  edited  by  his  son  ;  *'  Review  of  Ten  Y( 


Missionary  Labor  in  India,  between  1852  and 
1861,'*  by  Dr.  Mullens;  "The  Rebellion  in 
AmerioA,*'  by  Baptist  Noel ;  and  an  aathentio 
«« Life  of  StonewaU  Jackson,**  by  Pr^beaor  Dab. 
ney  of  Biohmond,  Virginia. 
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"From  The  Spectator. 
THE  GOD  OP  EARTHQUAKES. 
The  recent  earthquake  at  Manilla  bad,  like 
almost  all  earthquakes,  a  very  striking  reli- 
gious aspect.  There  is  no  other  natural  phe- 
nomenon which  strikes  the  masses  of  ignorant 
men  as  so  exclusively  supernatural.  Mr. 
Buckle,  as  is  well  known,  considered  tbem 
one  of  the  great  sources  of  Spanish  supersti- 
tion and  as  snapping  by  their  imaginative 
terrors  the  chain  of  civilization.  Even  the 
Greeks,  by  no  means  apt  to  take  the  charac- 
teristic attributes  of  their  gods  from  the  more 
terrible  of  earthly  events,  gave  to  their  god 
of  the  ocean,  Poseidon,  the  epithet  of  the 
Earthshakcr  ;  while  the  Jews,  possessed  by  a 
truer  inspiration,  spoke  of  God  as  the  root  of 
all  tha't  was  most  fixed  and  enduring — the 
Rock  of  Ages  who  bad  made  **  the  round  earth 
BO  fast  that  it  cannot  be  moved.''  Elijah  was 
expressly  taught  that  <<  God  vras  not  in  the 
earthquake,"  and  though  the  Psalmists  fre- 
quently ascribe  the  tumbling  of  the  earth  and 
the  failing  foundations  of  the  hills  to  His  es- 
pecial wrath,  yet  they  never  fail  to  conclude 
the  picture  of  storm  and  chaos  by  one  of  peace 
and  deliverance,  and,  like  Elijah,  see  the 
earthquake  passing  away  before  the  tranquil 
voice  of  divine  promise.  But  this,  as  Mr. 
Buckle  warns  us,  has  not  prevented  the  close 
association  of  the  earthquake  with  divine 
power  in  the  Christian  ages.  That  there  is 
Bometbing  in  this  phenomenon  which,  more 
than  any  other,  expresses  with  awful  power 
the  collapse  and  nothingness  of  human  things 
is  obvious  enough.  Even  the  lower  animal 
creation  perceive  its  approach,  as  some  of 
them  have  been  said  to  discern  and  quail  be- 
fore disembodied  spirits,  or  at  t^e  approach  of 
death.  In  the  earthquake  at  Naples,  in  1805, 
the  sheep  and  goats  rushed  in  dismay  against 
their  folds  before  any  human  being  had  felt  a 
shock  ;  the  dogs  howled,  the  horses  became 
furious  in  their  stalls,  the  cats'  hair  bristled 
with  terror,  rabits  and  moles  rushed  from 
their  holes,  the  birds  rose  scared  into  the  air, 
the  fish  crowded  to  the  shore,  the  ants  aban- 
doned their  ant-hills,  the  locusts  crept  through 
the  8tre<^ts  towards  the  sea, — and  all  this  be- 
fore the  danger  became  sensible  to  any  ob- 
server. But  even  men  become  sensible  of  hor- 
ror before  they  become  sensible  of  danger.  A 
gentleman  of  Copiapo  wrote  to  Captain  Basil 
Uall :  '*  Before  we  bear  tbe  sound,  or,  at 
iMsty  are  fully  oontcioui  of  bearing  it,  we  are 


made  sensible,  I  do  not  know  how,  that  some- 
thing uncommon  is  going  to  happen  ;  every- 
thing seems  to  change  color  ;  our  thoughts 
are  chained  immovably  down  ;  the  whole 
world  appears  to  be  in  disorder  ;  all  nature 
looks  different  to  what  it  was  wont  to  do,  and 
we  feel  quite  subdued  and  overwhelmed  by 
some  invisible  power.  Then  comes  the  ter- 
rible sound,  distinctly  heard,  and  immediately 
the  solid  earth  is  all  in  motion,  waving  to  and 
fro  like  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Depend  upon 
it,  a  severe  earthquake  is  sufficient  to  shake 
the  firmest  mind."  And,  no  doubt,  its  phe- 
nomena are  more  apparently  preternatural 
than  those  of  any  other  human  event.  The 
ground  assumes  the  appearance  of  running 
water, — indeed,  does  transmit  tidal  waves  as 
distinctly  as  the  ocean  itself.  Not  only  are 
valleys  exalted,  and  hills  made  low,  but  na- 
ture appears  to  be  working  out  on  an  awful 
and  tragic  scale  the  wondera^of  a  pantomime. 
Afler  the  great  earthquake  of  Quito  in  1797, 
many  whom  the  earthquake  surprised  in  the 
town  of  Riobamba  were  found  as  corpses  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  separated  by  a  river  from  the 
place,  and  several  hundred  feet  higher  than 
the  site  of  the  town.  The  place  was  shown 
to  Humboldt  where  the  whole  furniture  of  one 
house  was  found  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of 
another,  and  it  could  only  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  it  had  sunk  into  the  earth  at 
one  spot,  and  been  disgorged  at  that  other. 
In  Calabria,  1783,  whole  estates  were  literally 
shuffled,  so  that,  for  example,  a  plantation  of 
mulberry-trees  was  set  down  in  the  middle 
of  a  cornfield,  and  a  field  of  lupines  was  re- 
moved into  the  middle  of  a  vineyard.  For 
several  years  after,  lawsuits  were  actively 
carried  on  in  the  courts  of  Naples  to  reclaim 
landed  property  thus  bodily  conveyed,  wiih- 
out  legal  forms,  from  one  man  to  another. 
Who  can  wonder  that  people  who  thus  see 
what  Englishmen  emphatically  call  real  prop- 
erty flying  like  shadows  before  their  eyes, 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  great  Earth- 
shaker  in  paroxysms  of  fear  and  superstition  ? 
But  it  is  not  only  superstition  which  these 
terrible  phenomena  contrive  to  elicit.  If 
Catholic  countries  did  not  happen  to  have  two 
or  three  specially  holy  days  in  eydlry  week,  it 
would  be  rather  curious  that  the  most  memor- 
able earthquakes  have  so  often  surprised  the 
crowds  kneeling  in  their  churches  and  cathe- 
drals, so  that  the  rocking  earth  has  aTailea 
itself,  as  it  were,  of  the  pictoiesque  piety  of 
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the  masses  to  bury  them  in  hosts  among  the 
sacred  ruins.  The  great  Lisbon  earthquake, 
in  lloOy  which  buried  or  destroyed  some  six- 
ty thousand  persons  in  a  few  minutes,  oc- 
curred on  **  All  Saints*  Day,"  a  high  festival 
among  the  Portuguese ;  and  every  altar  was 
blazing  with  wax  tapers,  when  the  sun  grew 
dim,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Inquisition  fell  in. 
The  conflagration  which  succeeded  the  earth- 
quake was  thus  directly  due  to  the  universal 
ritual  illumination.  The  less  fatal,  but  al- 
most more  scenic  catastrophe,  in  Caraccas,  the 
capital  of  Venezuela,  on  the  2Gth  March, 
1812,  occurred  on  Holy  Thursday.  The 
priestly  processions  were  just  about  to  start, 
and  ^^  the  crowds  assembled  in  the  churches 
were  so  numerous  that  between  three  and  four 
thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  been  crushed 
by  the  downfall  of  their  vaulted  roofs. ' '  And 
the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  people  was 
naturally  enough  that  of  a  religious  rather 
than  of  an  earthly  catastrophe :  **  People 
applied  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  those  re- 
ligious duties,  which,  in  their  .opinion,  were 
most  fitted  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 
Many  assembled,  and  passed  through  the 
streets  in  proccHsions  singing  funeral  hymns  ; 
others,  thrown  into  a  state  of  distraction  by 
these  calamities,  confessed  their  sins  aloud  in 
the  streets ;  numerous  marriages  were  con- 
tracted between  persons  who  for  many  years 
bad  neglected  to  sanction  their  union  by  the 
sacerdotal  benediction  ;  children  found  par- 
ents by  whom  they  had  not  been  acknowl- 
edged up  to  that  time ;  restitutions  were 
promised  by  persons  who  had  never  been  ac- 
cused of  fraud  or  theft ;  families,  which  for 
many  years  had  been  estranged  from  one  an- 
other by  enmity  and  hatred,  were  drawn  to- 
gether by  the  tie  of  common  suffering. ' '  And 
this  summer  in  Manilla,  the  fearful  earth- 
quake similarly  found  the  population  on  its 
knees,  on  the  eve  of  the  File  de  Dicu,  The 
prayers  of  thousands  appeared  to  be  answered 
))y  the  sudden  crashing  of  the  masonry  and 
collapse  of  the  earth.  '*  After  dressing,"  says 
an  eve-witncsH,  who  describes  what  he  saw  in 
All  thn  Year  Round  of  last  week,  **  I  walked 
slowly  homeward,  and,  having  to  pass  near 
the  cathedral,  I  went  in.  Being  the  eve  of 
the  Fete  Dicu  I  found  it  crowded  with  wor- 
sliippers.  Men  and  women  of  every  hue  of 
color  were  mingled  with  children  whose  fiEiirer 
skins  contrasted  strongly  with  that  of  the 
elders,  especially  those  whose  parents  were 


Europeans.  There  is  at  all  times  a  striking 
devoutness  displayed  io  the  churches,  but  this 
struck  me  especially  on  this  evening,  no  donbt 
because  of  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 
Uow  many  were  in  the  building  I  cannot  say, 
but  the  number  was  very  great,  for  thoagh 
the  cathedral  was  exceedingly  large,  I  could 
not  see  a  space  large  enough  for  a  single  ad- 
ditional person  beyond  a  few  feet  from  the 
door  by  which  I  entered.  Some  notion  may 
be  formed  of  the  number  present,  from  the 
fact  that  at  this  time  there  were  not  lesi 
than  twenty-five  priests  officiating  in  different 
parts  of  the  sacred  edifice.  The  air  was  so 
bad  that  I  did  not  remain  more  than  two  or 
three  minutes,  though  the  service  had  not 
long  begun." 

Not  many  minutes  after,  the  same  spectator 
returned  to  the  spot  where  the  cathedral  had 
stood.  Not  a  dozen  people,  he  thinks,  had 
escaped  out  of  the  building  before  it  came 
crushing  down  upon  the  two  or  three  thou- 
sand which  its  walls  alone  must  have  con- 
tained. The  scene  to  which  he  was  witne0 
was  one  of  no  common  order.  *'  When  I 
reached  the  ruins,"  he  says,  *<  men  and 
women  were  already  working  at  those  parts 
where  appearances  indicated  the  pK)8sibi]ity  of 
most  speedily  reaching  bodies.  The  largert 
group  was  collected  round  a  chapel,  a  small 
portion  of  which  was  upheld  by  the  peculiar 
way  in  which  a  beam  had  fallen.  Womso 
were  sobbing,  and  men  were  listening  anx- 
iously at  a  small  opening,  where  a  window 
had  formerly  been.  .  .  .  Faint  groans  issued 
from  it,  and  I  could  hear  a  voice — that  of  a 
girl,  I  thought,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
the  choristers* — asking  piteoosly  for  help  and 
deliverance.  ^  Then  a  low  but  deep  bass  yoioe, 
doubtless  that  of  the  priest  who  was  offici- 
ating at  the  time  of  the  calamity,  uttored 
the  well-known  words, '  Blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord.  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 
for  they  rest  from  their  labors.'  .  As  tbeae 
words  came  forth,  those  outside  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears,  which  was  soon  choked,  in 
order  that  they  might  hear  if  the  voice  spoke 
again.  There  were  some  deep  groans,  ap{»i^ 
I  ently  wrung  from  the  speaker  by  intense  pain, 
and  then  the  same  voice  spoke  in  a  calm  and 
even  tone,  as  though  addressing  a  oongrcga- 
tion,  *  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from 
heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the 

*  lie  WM  dag  out  alive  seven  or  eight  hoars  afUrw 
wardi. 
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archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God.'  Si- 
lence followed  for  Bome  minutes,  and  then  a 
deep  voice  came  forth  which  was  bo  low  that 
only  I  and  a  few  others  near  the  hole  could 
hear  it,  '  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commit 
my  spirit,  and  with  the  utterance  of  those 
words  of  faith  and  prayer  the  spirit  must  have 
left  the  tortured  hody,  for  not  a  sound  was 
heard  after  this,  except  the  piteous  prayers 
of  a  child."  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  sub- 
limcr  instance  of  the  faith  which,  encounter- 
ing in  His  own  visible  person  the  awful  Earth- 
shaker  and  destroyer,  can  sec  in  Ilim  notliing 
but  the  Eternal  Rock  of  stability  and  of  peace. 
The  voice  comes  in  tlie  earthquake,  but  the 
earthquake  does  but  disguise  to  the  priest's 
glazing  eyes  tlie  still  small  voice  which  bids 
him  rest  from  his  labors.  It  reminds  him 
only  of  that  greater  earthquake  which  rent  in 
twain  the  veil  of  the  Temple,  when  a  deeper 
dismay  wan  vanquished,  and  a  greater  work 
was  finished. 

Thero  is  something  profoundly  impressive 
about  the  manner  in  which  this  poor  Spanish 
priest  encountered  the  horror  of  such  a  situa- 
tion. The  kind  of  fiitli  which  great  catastro- 
plies  are  apt  to  inspire  is  something  very  differ- 
ent, indeed,  from  this  priest's.  For  that  is,  as 
Mr.  liuckle  teaches,  a  poor,  superstitious  sort 
of  tiling,  impeding  civilization  and  paralyz- 
ing the  human  confidence  which  is  the  root  of 
all  industry  and  energy.  But  the  religious 
use  of  great  catastrophes  is  not  to  inspire 


faith,  bat  to  call  out  and  bring  to  light  what 
is  already  inspired, — to  shake  not  merely  the 
earthly  supports,  but  all  the  external  scaffold- 
ing of  the  mind,  and  throw  it  back  on  its  true 
nakedness  or  its  true  strength.  There  are, 
probably,  crises  for  most  men  and  all  nations 
in  which  God  appears  somewhat  as  the  God 
of  earthquakes,  shaking  everything  which  is 
not  at  the  very  centre  of  their  life  to  its  foun- 
dations, and  solving  pretty  decisively  for 
them  the  problem  whether  they  have  any- 
thing to  lean  on  or  not.  Are  there  many, 
6ven  of  our  more  **  enlightened"  faith,  as  we 
truly  call  it,  who  would  be  found  firm  on  the 
living  Rock  when  the  earth  seemed  melting 
away  beneath  their  feet,  and  every  vestige  of 
human  aid  and  support,  and  graceful  associ- 
ation, and  emblematic  promise  had  been  scat- 
tered into  ruins,  and  they  could  hear,  through 
pain  and  the  darkness  and  the  suffocating 
air,  nothing  but  groans  of  terror  and  cries  for 
help?  Was  there  any  voice  as  tranquil 
raised  to  the  crowd  of  miners  who,  for  nearly 
a  week,  were  dying  in  hope  of  succor  in  the 
Hartley  Colliery  ?  It  is  seldom  that  the  God 
of  earthquakes,  when  he  has  shattered  all  the 
artificial  growths  of  association  which  we  mis- 
take for  faith,  finds  at  the  kernel  of  the  soul 
that  spirit,  one  clear  glimpse  of  which  by  other 
men  turns  the  most  destructive  and  negative 
of  outward  calamities  into  the  most  creative 
act  of  divine  love. 


Mb,  a.  W.  BE!«NETr  will  publish  early  in  the 
approaching  sc.iwon  a  second  volume  ot  **  How- 
itt'H  lluine  I  Abhevs  and  Cwtles  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  Irohmi,"  ilhistr.ite'l  with  photo;;raphs — 
one  of  its  chief  fritiircH  hcin;;  Kcnilworth  Custle  ; 
a  volume  of  Wonlsworth'si  PooticU  Descriptions 
of  the  scenery  of  the  Kn{:li>*h  Lake  Country, 
also  illustrated  by  photo;^r.iplis  of  the  scenery 
describe<!,  a  coinpm'ujn  volume  to  Scott's  **  Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  publisliol  by  him  l:i.st  year  ;  and 
a  new  tale  by  Mary  Ilowitt,  entitled  **  Mrs. 
Uurbrs  GrandcliiMren,'*  forming  a  fresh  volume 
of  **  Hewitt's  Juvenile  Series." 


ALEXATcnfTR  Relktrk's  Dame  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  De  Foe's  noble  creation  of  **  Robinson 
Crusoe.  * '    Wo  may  therefore  record  that  a  Sootoh 


warehoaseman  of  the  name  of  Hutchinson,  in 
Warwick  Street,  Regent  Street,  has  recently 
come  into  possession  of  the  two  Selkirk  relics, 
the  cup  and  the  chest  The  former,  which  is 
ma<le  of  cocoa-nut,  rudely  carvel,  was  put  upon 
a  stalk  and  mounted  with  silver  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  so  almost  loses  its  identity  and  inter- 
est ;  but  the  latter  is  a  curiously  dovetailed  piece 
of  ingenious  workmanship  by  the  **  monarch  of 
all  he  surveyed."  These  relic^,  up  to  the  present 
time,  have  been-  in  the  possession  of  Selkirk's  de- 
scendants in  Largo,  Fifesbire,  where  he  was  bom. 


What  is  a  Foo  ?  Professor  Tyndall  says  it  is 
a  cloud  resting  upon  the  earth  ;  and  he  defines, 
also,  a  cumulus  **  u  the  visible  capital  of  an  in* 
visible  column." 
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Mr.  Hawthorne,  however,  scarcely  seems 
to  admit  this.  In  the  very  title  of  his  book, 
and  throughout  its  substance,  he  seems  to 
divide  the  imfiginativc  claim  to  a  historic  past 
somewhat  unfairly  between  the  two  nations, 
leaving  us  all  the  weariness  and  stupidity  of 
a  burden  of  centuries,  and  claiming  for  his 
own  countrymen  all  the  refining  influences  of  • 
national  memory,  without  any  of  the  disa- 
greeable dead  weight  of  national  responsibil- 
ity. The  »*  Old  Home,''  is,  in  fact,  to  the 
American  nation  just  what  an  ancestral  hall 
is  to  the  younger  branch  of  a  great  family, 
which  has  gone  forth  thence  to  found  its  own 
fortunes  in  the  world.  They  recall  the  stately 
deeds  of  the  old  stock  with  pride  and  pleas- 
ure, but  throw  off  nil  the  oppression  of  its 
meanness  and  its  crimes.  Their  connection 
therewith  is  just  slight  enough  to  choose 
whatever  they  like  from  among  the  tradi- 
tions to  connect  with  their  name,  and  to 
speak  of  what  they  do  not  like  with  a  foreign 
air,  as  the  unfortunate  ancestral  traditions 
of  the  elder  branch.  Thus,  Mr.  Hawthorne 
tells  us,  that  the  Englishman  **  likes  to  feel 
the  weight  of  all  the  past  upon  his  back ; 
and,  moreover,  the  antiquity  that  overbur- 
dens him  has  taken  root  in  his  being,*and  has 
grown  to  be  rather  a  hump  than  a  pack,  so 
that  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  it  without 
tearing  his  whole  structure  to  pieces.  In  my 
judgment,  as  he  appears  to  be  sufficiently 
comfortable  under  the  mouldy  accretion,  he 
had  better  stumble  on  with  it  as  long  as  he 
can.  He  presents  a  spectacle  which  is  by  no 
means  without  its  charms  for  a  disinterested 
and  unencumbered  observer."  Surely,  it  is 
a  little  unfair  to  an  American  critic  to  speak 
of  himself  as  the  '*  unencumbered  observer." 
If  England  has  a  large  hump  of  tradition  on 
her  back,  like  the  dromedary,  America  has 
two  smaller  ones,  like  the  camel,— one  '*  ac- 
creted "  before  the  emigration,  and  one  of 
transatlantic  growth.  Which  is  the  least 
bordened  by  its  load  Mr.  Hawthorne  well 
knows.  Tiie  dromedary  is  the  fleet  steed, 
which  goes  on  swiftly  with  the  pioneer,  while 
the  camel  plods  with  the  heavy  gooA  behind. 

With  an  *^  intuition  "  of  the  past  so  vivid 
as  he  shows  every wi)ere  in  this  book,  wc  can- 
not allow  Mr.  Hawthorne  to  repudiate  its  re- 
sponsibilities because  he  happens  to  have 
moved  (like  millions  of  stay-at-home  E<nglith- 
moo)  out  of  the  immediate  scene  of  hoar  an- 
iiquitj  into  a  more  modem  world.    Indeed, 


we  doubt  whether,  in  fact,  the  **  burden  of 
the  past,  "  as  Mr.  Hawthorne  calls  it,  is 
near  so  keenly  felt  by  those  for  whom  the 
past  still  partially  lives  in  the  present,  as  bj 
those  whose  institutions  ignore,  while  their 
hearts  and  habits  acknowledge  it.  With  us 
the  past,  no  doubt,  partly  obsolete,  is,  so  far 
as  it  is  alive  at  all,  a  part  of  the  actual  life 
of  to-day,  and,  therefore,  no  more  a  burden 
to  the  imagination  than  any  other  part  of  our 
living  organization.  The  burden  is  felt  only 
when  the  past  has  impressed  a  tendency  which 
the  present  is  compelled  to  resist.  When  a 
plant  which  has  been  trained^t(M:limb  against 
a  tree  or  wall  reaches  its  highest  summit, 
casts  out  its  new  shoots  into  the  unsupport- 
ing  air,  and  is  obliged  ^to  creep  downwards 
again  towards  the  foot,  no  doubt,  there  is 
a  '^  solution  of  continuity  "  which  makes  the 
previous  habit  of  the  plant  a  *'  burden  "  to 
it, — but  when  there  is  no  break  of  this 
kind,  and  each  stage  of  the  organism  may 
fairly  be  said  to  stand  upon  the  previous 
stage,  the  past  is  no  more  a  burden  than  the 
firm  earth  which  lies  beneath  us.  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne clearly  recognizes  in  the  American 
nation  this  unappeasable  regret  which  alone 
renders  the  past  anything  but  a  support.  It 
is  a  noble  and  graceful  sentiipent,  but  as  a 
taunt  it  recoils  upon  himself. 

The  book  has  plenty  of  other  good-hu- 
mored sarcasms,  of  which  it  is,  perhaps,  less 
easy  to  extract  the  sting,  but  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult  to  bear  it.  The  passage,  already  famous, 
on  the  English  dowager  with  **  awful  pon- 
derosity of  frame,  not  pulpy  like  the  looser 
development  of  our  few  fat  women,  but  mas- 
sive with  solid  beef  and  streaky  tallow,  so 
that  (though  struggling  manfully  with  the 
idea)  you  inevitably  think  of  her  as  made  up 
of  steaks  and  sirloins,"  is  full  of  point  and 
humor.  What  can  be  happier  than  the  fol- 
lowing?— **  When  she  walks,  her  advance  is 
elephantine.  WTien  she  sits  down,  it  is  on  a 
great  round  space  of  her  Maker's  footstool, 
where  she  looks  as  if  nothing  could  ever 
move  her. ' '  Mr.  Hawthorne  evidently  thinks 
that  something  like  this  was  the  allusion 
when  the  Psalmist  reported  the  **  round 
earth  so  fast  that  it  cannot  bo  moved," 
though  the  British  dowager  can  scarcely 
have  then  been  invented  to  glue  the  foot> 
stool  down.  Yet  the  American  critic  Is 
not  insensible  to  the  brighter  side  of  Brit- 
ish beauty.    **  An  English  maiden  in  bm 
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teens,"  he  Bays,    **  though  very  Beldom  so 
pretty  as  our  own  damsels,  possesses,  to  tsay 
the  truth,  a  certain  charm  of  half-blossom, 
and  delicately  folded  leaves,  and  tender  vro- 
manhood,    shielded    by    maidenly  reserves, 
with  which,  somehow  or  other,  our  Ameri- 
can girls  fail  to  adom  themselves  during  an 
appreciable  moment.     It  is  a  pity  that  the 
ikiglish  violet  should  grow   into    such   an 
outrageously  developed  peony  as  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe.     I  wonder  whether  a 
middle-aged  husband  ought  to  be  considered 
as  legally  married  to  all  the  accretions  that 
have  ovei'gi'own  the  slenderness  of  his  bride 
since  he  led   her  to  the  altar,  and   which 
make  her  so  much  more  than  he  ever  bar- 
gained for.     Is  it  not  a  sounder  view  of  the 
case  that  the  matrimonii>l  bond  cannot  be 
held  to  include  the  three-fourths  of  the  wife 
that  had  no  existence  when  the  ceremony 
was  performed?"     Mr.   Hawthorne,  as  an 
artist,  feels  the  retrograde  nature  of  a  living 
process  which,  instead  of  gradually  setting 
free  the  statue  from  the  block  in  which  it  is, 
according  to  the  artistic  theory,  somewhere 
imprisoned,  begins  with  the  statue  and  ends 
with  sealing  it  up  in  a  block.     Perhaps  he 
may  derive  comfort  as  a  man   from   Mrs. 
Browning's  suggestion,  that  **  youth,  with 
its  beauty  and  grace,  would  seem  bestowed 
on  us  for  some  such  reason  as  to  make  us 
partly  endurable  till  we  have  iime  for  really 
becoming  so  without  their  aid, — when  they 
leave  us."     Many  a  face,   **  massive   with 
flolid  beef  and  streaky  tallow,"  which  inevi- 
tably reminds  you  of  *'  steaks  and  sirloins  " 
will  have  a  good  hearty  laugh  over  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's description,  where  the  violet-eyed 
maiden  would  resent  the  least  imputation  on 
her  beauty.     But  if  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  mis- 
chievous on  the  British,  he  is  not  less  amus- 
ing sometimes  in  hits  at  his  own  countrymen. 
His  description  of  his  own  troubles  at  the 
Liverpool    consulate,   when   deputations  of 
Yankees  would  come   simply    to    put   him 
through  his  paces  as  their  principal  consul, 
choosing  a  chairman  apparently  outside  his 
door,  and  then  subjecting  him  to  a  stiff  cross- 
examination  from  that  worthy,  who  adrcsscd 
him  as  **  My  consul,"  is  exceedingly  enter- 
taining.    But  wc  must   take  to  heart   the 
parts    intended   for  our   improvement,   and 
leave  this  admirable  first  chapter  for  discus- 
vSion  across  the  water. 

.Even  Mr.  Hawthorne's  delicate  humor  and 


'  amusing  fancy  become  a  little  tame  and' 
listless  in  dwelling  so  long,  as  they  do,  on 
mere  things,  however  old.  Yet  he  has  a 
sense  of  things,  too,  which  few  literary  men 
can  equal.  It  might  have  been*  said  of  him 
that — 


««  His  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 
And  his  the  silence  and  the  calm. 
Of  mute  insensate  things  ; 


>> 


for  he  has  a  way  of  letting  his  fiincy  settle 
on  them,  and  leisurely  creep  over  them  like 
an  old  moss,  till  it  takes  off  their  exact  shape 
and  influence.  Here,  for  instance,  is  his  no- 
tion of  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  the 
crumbling  architectural  beauties  of  the  out- 
side of  Litchfield  Cathedral : — 

**  Everywhere  there  were  empty  niches 
where  statues  had  been  thrown  down,  and 
here  and  there  a  statue  still  lingered  in  its 
niche  ;  and  over  the  chief  entrance,  and  ex- 
tending across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
building,  was  a  row  of  angels,  sainted  per- 
sonages, martyrs,  and  kings,  sculptured  in 
reddish  stone.  Being  much  corroded  by 
the  moist  English  atmosphere,  during  four  or 
five  hundred  winters  that  they  haa  stood 
tlicre,  these  benign  and  majestic  figures  per- 
versely put  me  in  mind  of  the  appearance 
of  a  sugar  image,  after  a  child  has  been  hold- 
ing it  in  his  mouth  The  venerable  infant 
Time  has  evidently  found  them  sweet  mor- 
sels." 

This  kind  of  power  of  entering  into  the 
nature  of  places  and  things  is  a  very  marked 
one  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's,  so  that  we  some- 
times think  he  might  produce  quite  as  good 
**  intuitions"  concerning  the  mode  of  exist- 
ence of  inorganic  nature  as  of  our  English 
past.  It  is  the  principal  charm  of  this  book 
which,  except  a  very  happy  episode  on  Miss 
Laura  Bacon,  the  Shaksperian  philosopher, 
whose  book  Mr.  Hawthorne  could  not  read, 
but  is  very  angry  with  us  for  not  both  read- 
ing and  admiring,  a  fine  chapter  on  Dr. 
Johnson's  penance  in  Uttoxeter,  the  account 
of  his  consulate  before  referred  to,  and  a 
very  humorous  description  of  our  civic  ban- 
quets, i^so  entirely  occupied  with  localities 
as  to  be  exceedingly  dull  in  any  one  else^s 
hands.  He,  however,  has  the  art  of  half 
transforming  himself  into  a  sleepy  place, 
keeping,  however,  just  the  slightest  possible 
flp,vor  of  intellectual  malice  about  him  as  he 
creeps  about  describing  how  slow  it  is,  which 
invigorates  and  refreshes  the  imagination  of 
I  the  reader. 
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Tho  lord  major  irhom  he  ha«  immortot- 
hcd  in  hie  loet  chapter,  when  he  cuupled  Mr. 
Ilairthorne's  name  quite  unexpectedly  with 
B  toast,  with  true  civic  ailiircBs  panegyrized 
the  American  conaul'B  "  liternrj  and  com- 
mercinl  attainmenls,"  a  compliment  uf  which 
llr.  Hawthorne  very  fairly  makes  good  fun. 
But  the  lord  major  was  not  bo  far  wrong. 
Few  literary  nion  CTcr  pos8c«8ed  a  more  envi- 
able fiiculty  of  malting  capital  out  of  small 
oventnand  putting  it  out  to  usury  Bucccea- 
fullj, — which  IB,  wo  suppose,  a  commercial : 
fociilty,  though  it  is  used  in  literature.  For  ' 
instance,  the  aforesaid  incident  givcB  Mr. 
lliiwthorno  a  most  happy  occasion  for  a  Im- 
morouB,  Btati'ly,  and  even  dramatic  full  iiT 
the  curtain  on  theee  eketcliee.  Let  our  rcail- 
ere  judge  for  themBelres; —  | 

"  .\b  soon  as  the  'ord  mayor  began  d. 
spi'ak,  1  rapped  upon  my  mind,  and  it  gavi 
forth  a  hollow  Bound,  being  absylutely  eniplr 
of  ii]ipnipriato  idena.  !  never  thought  -A 
lixteuing  to  tlic  speech,  ))ccauEe  I  knew  it  all  , 
I)cfon'hand  in  twenty  repctitiona  from  otlitt 
lipH,  and  was  aware  tliat  it  would  nut  oQer  a 
Bingle  Buggeittive  point.  In  thia  dilemma,  t ' 
turned  to  one  of  my  three  friends,  a  gentle- ' 
man  whom  I  knew  to  piiHBera  an  enviable  flow  < 
of  rilver  xpecch,  and  ubt4.«tcd  Iiim,  bv  what- ' 
ever  he  deemed  holiest,  to  give  me  at  leaHt  oo  : 
available  thought  or  two  U)  start  with,  anil, 
once  ulloat,  I  would  trust  to  my  guardian 
angel  for  enahlins  mc  to  flounder  osliori 
again.  Uo  advised  me  to  begin  with  sonii' 
remarks  eomplimenbiry  to  the  lord  mayor,  i 
and  eiprcBHTe  of  the  hereditary  rcfcrcnco  in  | 


which  hta  office  was  held — at  leest  my  friend 
thought  that  there  would  tie  no  harm  in  giving 
bis  lordship  this  tittlo  sugar-plum,  whether 
quite  the  fact  or  no— waa  held  by  the  de- 
HcendantB  of  the  Puritan  forefathers.  Thence, 
if  I  liked,  gottine  flexible  with  the  oil  of  inj 
own  eloquence,  I  might  caBily  slide  oS*  into 
the  momentous  subject  of  the  relations  be- 
tween England  and  America,  to  which  hia 
lordship  had  made  such  weighty  allusion. 
Seizing  tliia  handful  of  Htraw  with  a  dcath- 
',rip,  and  bidding  my  three  friends  bury  me 
Honorably,  I  got  upon  my  legs  to  save  Imth 
countries,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  The  ta- 
bles roared  and  thundered  at  mc,  and  sud- 
denly were  silent  again.  But,  as  1  have 
never  happened  to  btand  in  a  poaition  of 
greater  dignity  or  peril,  I  deem  it  a  strat- 
agem of  sage  policy  here  to  close  these 
sketches,  leaving  myself  still  erect  in  so  he- 
roic an  attitude." 

And  thus  Mr.  nawthorne  reraaine  forever 
in  our  minds  in  the  truly  "  atatuesqe  "  atti- 
tude which  ho  denies  to  us  poor  Englishmen, 
being  (iog  and  Magog  and  the  man  in  armor 
and  tho  EngliBh  nobility  and  the  assembled 
aldermen  and  bis  trcaehcroua  enemy,  the  lord 
mayor  himself,  about  to  win  one  of  the 
great  triumphs  of  oratory,  but  withholding 
from  us  the  secret  of  its  glories.  It  is  a 
striking  attitude  and  a  mcmorabls  scene, 
which  will  remain  burned  into  our  imagina- 
tion almost  as  long  as  the  Scarlet  Letter 
which  his  genius  has  so  eflbctually  branded 


FtioM  a  lelti-r  dated  AiiRiist  ITIh  from  Preii-  j 
dent  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Ilnckrtt,  tho  InigHlian,  "P 
gk:in  the  PrwiJeiifM  crilic.il  opinion  upon  tome 
of  S!iali»peare'H  fH\f.  '■  Kirtie  of  Shakfpearv's 
pliys,"  lie  itritcH,  '■  1  lime  never  read  ;  whilo 
ollK'n  I  h'lvp  p'lie  over  iiprh^ps  u  frequently  as 
ntiv  pr^ii-wionul  n'iidcT.  .Viiicng  the  latter  are 
'l>nr.'  'ItichanMII..'  Mf-'nrT  Vin.'  '  Ihim- 
Icl,"  uiid  especially  'Macbeth.'  I  think  none 
n)iial.'  •  Macbeth,'  It  in  wonderful.  Unlike  you 
penllemrn  of  the  prolbxion,  [  think  the  nlilo- 
quy  in  '  Uomlct '  commencing,  '  Oh,  my  offence 
is  rank, '  surpasws  that  oomtnencing,  'To  boor 
not  tu  be'  Itui  panlon  this  tmaU  attempt  at 
eriticii'm.  [  nhould  like  to  bear  jou  pronouDce 
Ibc  opcaing  speech  of  '  Bichud  UL'  " 


MESfiRs.  STRAnAH  iND  CoKPANi  »re  prepar- 
ing fur  publiealioD  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Labors  of  Dr.  Andrew  Itcel,"  by  his  sons  j 
"  Select  Writings  of  ICJward  Ining  "  edited  by 
his  ui'phcK,  theRev.  G.  CarlyiC)  and  "  A  Sis- 
ter's Uyo-lloura,"  by  Miss  Jean  Ingclow. 


M,  Fi:ux  RiBETBF,  the  olilar  of  the  Contti- 
tutionnrl,  hu  in  press,  "  lli^toire  Politique, 
Militairc,  ct  Pittonsquc  de  la  Guerre  du  Mei- 
iquc,"  compiled  from  official  documents.  It 
will  form  a  royal  octavo  volume  of  about  three 
hundred  paRca.  and  will  be  illustrated,  by  way 
of  frontispiece,  with  a  sted  engravitiK  of  tM 
portrait  of  tbe  ptmol  ^agtnr  at  tba  Fnoek 
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From  The  National  Anti-Slayery  Standard. 
THE  REV.  H.  W.  BEECHER  AT  MANCHESTER. 

A  MEETING  was  held  on  Friday,  Oct.  9,  in 
the  Free  Tnule  Hall,  Mancheeter,  according 
to  annoanccment,  *'  to  welcome  the  Rev.  U. 
W.  Beecher,  on  his  public  appearance  in  this 
country.''  The  hall  was  extremely  crowded, 
and  there  were  probably  six  thousand  persons 
present.  It  was  supposed,  from  the  paper 
war  of  placards  for  the  last  fortnight,  that 
the  meeting  might  be  disturbed  by  partisans 
of  the  Confederate  States.  Arrangements 
bad,  therefore,  been  made  for  the  prompt 
Buppression  of  disorder ;  and  notices  to  that 
effect  were  posted  about  the  room .  The  chair 
was  taken  at  half-past  six,  by  Mr.  Francis 
Taylor.  At  the  same  time  the  entrance  of 
Mr.  Beecher,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bazely, 
M.P.,  and  some  prominent  members  of  the 
Union  and  Emancipation  Society,  was  the 
signal  for  enthusiastic  and  repeated  cheering. 
Padre  Gavazzi  was  in  one  of  the  reserved 
aeats  below  the  platform.  The  first  row  was 
oeeupicd  by  forty  of  the  students  of  the  Lan- 
c^hire  Independent  College. 

Mr.  Greening  having  read  an  address  to 
Mr.  Beecher  on  behalf  of  the  Union  and 
Emancipation  Society,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher 
turned  to  the  audience  to  speak,  but  for  sev- 
eral minutes  he  was  prevented  by  deafening 
cheers,  followed  by  a  few  hissed,  which  only 
provoked  a  renewed  outburst  of  applause. 

Mr.  Beecher  then  said,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Ladies,  and  Gentlemen :  The  address  which 
you  have  kindly  presented  to  me  contains 
matters  both  personal  and  national  (inter- 
ruption), ^ly  friends,  we  will  have  a  whole 
night  session  but  wo  will  be  heard  !  (Loud 
cheers.)  I  have  not  come  to  England  to  be 
surprised  that  those  men  whoso  cause  cannot 
bear  the  light  are  afraid  of  free  speech 
(cheers) .  I  have  had  practice  of  more  than 
twenty-five  years  in  the  presence  of  mobs  and 
riots,  opposing  those  very  men  whose  repre- 
sentatives now  attempt  to  forestall  free  speech 
(hear).  Little  by  little,  I  doubt  not,  I  shall 
be  permitted  to  speak  to-night  (hear) .  Little 
by  little  I  have  been  permitted  in  my  own 
country  to  speak,  until  at  last  the  day  has 
come  there  when  nothing  but  the  utterance 
of  speech  for  freedom  is  popular  (cheers). 
You  have  been  pleased  to  speak  of  me  as  one 
connected  with  the  great  cause  of  progress  in 
dvil  and  religious  liberty.  I  covet  no  higher 
boDor  than  to  have  m j  name  joined  as  one 


among  the  list  of  that  great  company  of  noblo 
Englishmen  from  whom  we  derived  our  doc- 
trines of  liberty  (cheers).  For  although  I 
understand  there  is  some  opposition  to  what 
are  called  American  ideas,  what  are  these 
American  ideas?  The  seed-com  we  got  in 
England  (liear)  ;  and  if,  on  a  larger  sphere, 
and  under  circumstances  of  unobstruction, 
we  have  reared  mightier  sheaves,  every  sheaf 
contains  the  grain  that  has  made  old  Eng- 
land rich  for  a  hundred  years  (great  cheer- 
ing) .  I  am  also  not  a  little  gratified  that  my 
first  appearance  to  speak  on  secular  topics  in 
England  is  in  this  goodly  town  of  Manches- 
ter, for  I  had  rather  have  praise  from  men 
who  understand  the  quality  praised,  than 
from  those  who  speak  at  hazard  and  with 
little  acquaintance  with  the  subject  (hear). 
And  where  else,  more  than  in  these  great 
central  portions  of  England,  have  the  doc- 
trines of  human  rights  been  battled  for,  and 
where  else,  have  there  been  gained  for  them 
nobler  victories  than  here?  (Cheers.)  It  is 
not  indiscriminate  praise  therefore ;  yon  know 
what  you  talk  about.  You  have  had  prac- 
tice in  these  doctrines  yourselves,  and  to  be 
praised  by  those  who  are  illustrious  is  praise 
indeed  (cheers) .  Allusion  has  been  made  by 
one  of  the  gentlemen — a  cautionary  allusion, 
a  kind  of  deference  evidently  paid  to  some 
supposed  feeling — an  allusion  has  been  made 
to  words  or  deeds  of  mine  that  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  offensive  to  Englishmen  (hear). 
I  cannot  say  how  that  may  be.  I  am  sure 
that  I  have  never  thought,  in  the  midst  of 
this  mighty  struggle,  which  has  taxed  every 
power  and  energy  in  our  land  ('*  Oh,"  and 
cheers) — I  have  never  stopped  to  measure 
and  to  think  whether  my  words  spoken  for 
truth  and  fidelity  to  duty  would  be  liked  in 
this  shape  or  in  that  shape,  by  one  or  another 
person  (cheers).  I  have  had  one  simple, 
honest  purpose,  which  I  have  pursued  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  public  life,  and  that  waa 
with  all  the  strength  that  God  has  given  me 
to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
weak  in  my  own  country  (cheers).  And  if, 
in  the  height  and  heat  of  conflict  some  words 
have  been  over  sharp,  and  some  positions 
have  been  taken  heedlessly,  are  you  the  men 
to  call  me  to  account  ?  (Hear.)  What  if 
some  exquisite  French  dancing-master  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  a  battle,  where  some  Rich- 
ard Coeur  de  Leon  swung  his  axe,  and  criti- 
oised  him,  by  saying  that  it  <<  Tiolated  th« 
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propriety  of  the  danciDg-room  in  the  midst 
of  battle?  "  (Laughter.)  When  dandies  fight 
they  think  how  they  look,  but  when  men 
fight  they  think  about  what  they  are  doing 
(cheers).  But  I  am  not  here  either  on  trial 
or  on  defence  (hear,  hear) .  I  am  very  will- 
ing to  tell  you  what  I  think  about  £ngland, 
or  anybody,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  tell  you 
what  I  think  about  myself  (cheers) .  Let  me 
Bay  one  word,  however,  in  the  beginning,  in 
regard  to  this  meeting,  and  the  peculiar  grat- 
ification which  I  feel  in  it.  I  have  found — 
and  God  is  my  judge,  and  bears  witness  to 
the  truth  of  what  I  say — I  can  return  to  my 
countrymen,  and  bear  witness  to  the  cordial 
kindness  of  Englishmen  toward  America 
(cheers).  There  has  been  serious  doubt. 
The  same  agencies  which  have  been  at  work 
to  misrepresent  good  men  in  our  country  to 
you,  have  been  at  work  to  misrepresent  to  us 
good  men  here  ;  and  when  I  say  to  my  friends 
in  America  that  I  have  attended  such  a  meet- 
ing as  this,  received  such  an  address,  and  be- 
held such  enthusiasm,  it  will  be  a  renewed 
pledge  of  amity  (cheers).  I  have  never 
ceased  to  feel  that  war  between  two  such 
great  nationalities  as  these  would  be  one  of 
the  most  unpardonable  and  atrocious  offences 
that  the  world  ever  beheld  (cheers),  and  I 
have  regarded  everything,  therefore,  which 
needlessly  led  to  this  feeling,  out  of  which 
war  comes,  as  being  in  itself  wicked  (cheers). 
The  same  blood  is  in  us  (cheers).  We  are 
your  children,  or  the  children  of  your  fathers 
and  ancestors.  You  and  we  hold  the  same 
Bubfitantial  doctrines  (cheers,  and  cries  of 
**  Turn  him  out  ") .  We  have  the  same  mis- 
sion among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Never 
were  mother  and  daughter  set  forth  to  do  so 
queenly  a  thing  in  the  kingdom  of  God's 
glory  as  England  and  America  (cheers). 
And  if  you  ask  why  they  are  so  sensitive, 
and  why  have  we  hewn  England  with  our 
tongue  as  we  have,  I  will  tell  you  why. 
There  is  no  man  who  can  offend  you  so  deeply 
as  the  one  you  love  most  (loud  cheers) .  Men 
point  to  France  and  Napoleon,  and  say  he 
haa  joined  step  by  step  in  all  England  has 
done,  and  why  are  the  press  of  America  silent 
against  France,  and  why  do  they  speak  as 
they  do  against  England  ?  It  is  because  we 
love  England  (cheers).  I  have  lived  through 
a  whole  period  and  revolution  of  feeling.  I 
remember  very  well  in  my  boyhood  the  then 
recent  war  of  1812,  before  the  embers  kin- 


dled in  the  Revolutionary  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, an  almost  universal  feeling  against  the 
Britishers  as  they  were  called,  and  I  have 
seen  that  feeling  little  by  little  dying  out ; 
and,  what  with  common  commercial  interests, 
with  reciprocal  blessings  in  civility  and  in 
religion,  with  multiplied  interchanges  of 
friendly  visits,  there  has  come  to  be  a  feeling 
in  America  most  cordial  and  admiring  of  Eng- 
land. For  when  we  searched  our  principles, 
they  all  ran  back  to  rights  in  English  history  ; 
when  we  looked  at  those  institutions  of  which 
we  were  most  proud,  we  beheld  that  the 
foundations  of  them,  and  the  very  foundation 
stones  were  taken  from  your  history ;  when 
we  looked  for  those  men  that  had  illustrated 
our  own  tongue,  orators,  or  eloquent  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  they  were  English  ;  we 
borrowed  nothing  from  France,  but  here  a 
fashion  and  there  a  gesture  or  a  custom  ;  bat 
what  we  had  to  dignify  humanity — that  made 
life  worth  having — were  all  brought  from  Old 
England  (cheers).  And  do  you  suppose  that 
under  such  circumstances,  with  this  growing 
love,  with  this  growing  pride,  with  this  glad- 
ness to  feel  that  we  were  being  associated  in 
the  historic  glory  of  England,  because  both 
you  and  we  belong  to  a  race — to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race— do  you  suppose  that  it  was  with 
feelings  of  indi£^rence  that  we  beheld  in  oar 
midst  the  heir-apparent  to  the  British  throne 
(cheers) .  There  is  not  reigning  on  the  globe 
a  sovereign  who  commands  our  simple,  un- 
pretentious, and  unaffected  respect  as  your 
own  beloved  Queen  in  America  (loud  cheers). 
I  have  heard  multitudes  of  men  say  that  if 
there  was  nothing  for  the  heir-apparent,  and 
it  was  their  great  joy  and  their  pleasure  to 
pay  respect  to  him  that  his  mother  might 
know  that  through  him  the  compliment  was 
meant  for  her  (loud  cheers) .  It  was  an  un- 
arranged  and  unexpected  spontaneous  and 
universal  outbreak  of  popular  enthusiasm ; 
it  began  in  the  columns  of  Canada,  the  fire 
rolled  across  the  border,  all  through  New 
England,  all  through  New  York  and  Ohio, 
down  through  Pennsylvania  and  the  adjacent 
States  ;  nor  was  the  element  quenched  until 
it  came  to  Richmond.  I  said,  and  many  said. 
The  past  of  enmity  and  prejudice  is  now 
rolled  away  down  below  the  horizon  of  mem- 
ory, a  new  era  is  come,  and  we  have  set  oar 
hand  and  voices  thb  week  as  a  sacred  seal  to 
our  cordial  affection  and  co-operation  with 
England  (cheers).    Now  (whether  we  inter- 
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preted  it  aright  or  not  is  not  the  question) 
when  we  thought  England  was  seeking  oppor- 
tunity of  going  with  the  South  against  us  of  the 
North,  it  hurt  us  as  no  other  nation's  conduct 
could  hurt  us  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  and 
if  we  spoke  some  words  of  intemperate  heat, 
wc  spoke  them  in  the  mortification  of  disap- 
pointed afifection  (cheers) .  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  1  have  aforetime  urged  or  threat- 
ened war  with  England.  Never  (cheers, 
followed  by  a  few  groans,  in  reference  to 
which  the  speaker  remarked,  **  I  have  spoken 
on  the  prairies  where  bufialoes  bellowed  be- 
fore . ' '  The  observation  provoked  loud  laugh- 
ter). This  t  have  said— and  this  I  repeat, 
now  and  here — that  the  cause  of  constitu- 
tional government  and  of  universal  liberty  as 
associated  with  it  in  our  country  was  so  dear, 
so  sacred,  that  rather  than  betray  it  we  would 
give  the  last  child  we  had — that  we  would 
not  relinquish  this  conflict  though  other 
States  rose  and  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
South — and  that,  if  it  were  necessary,  wc 
oould  maintain  this  great  doctrine  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  America  against  the 
armed  world — against  England  and  France 
(great  cheering,  followed  by  some  disturb- 
ance, in  reference  to  which  the  Chairman 
rose  and  cautioned  an  individual  under  the 
gallery  whom  he  had  observed  persisting  in 
interruption). 

Let  me  be  permitted  to  say,  then,  that  it 
seems  to  me  the  darker  days,  in  so  far  as  em- 
broilment between  this  country  and  America 
is  concerned,  are  past  (cheers).  The  speech 
of  Earl  Russell  (renewed  cheering)  will  go 
far  toward  satisfying  our  people.  Under- 
stand me  :  we  shall  not  accept  his  views  of 
the  past,  and  the  doctrines  which  he  has 
propounded  (cheers) .  But  the  statement  of 
the  present  attitude  of  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain,  and  its  intentions  for  the  fu- 
ture, coupled  with  the  detention  of  those 
armed  ships  of  war — that  will  take  away  the 
sting  from  the  minds  of  our  people  (hear, 
hear) .  And  although  we  differ  with  you  in 
respect  to  the  great  doctrine  of  belligerency, 
the  time  is  past  to  discuss  that,  except  as  a 
question  of  history  and  civil  war.  We  have 
drifted  so  far  away  from  the  period  in  which 
it  was  of  any  use  to  discuss  that,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  war,  and  your  circum- 
stances have  so  far  changed  that  now  we 
can  no  longer  stop  to  discuss  whether  it 
was  or  was  not  right  for -Great  Britain  to  as- 


sume this  position  she  had  assumed.  She  has 
for  years  acted  u  pon  it  and  will  not  change 
it ;  and  now  all  that  we  can  ask  is — let  there 
be  a  thorough  neutrality  (loud  cheers) .  I  be- 
lieve there  shall  be  one  (resumed  cheers) .  if 
you  do  not  send  us  a  man,  we  do  not  ask  for 
a  man.  If  you  do  not  send  us  another  pound 
of  powder,  we  are  able  to  make  our  own 
powder  (laughter).  If  you  do  not  send  us 
another  musket  nor  another  cannon,  we  have 
cannon  that  will  carry  five  miles  already 
(laughter).  We  do  not  ask  for  materistl 
help.  We  shall  be  grateful  for  moral  sym- 
pathy (cheers),  but  if  you  cannot  give  us 
moral  sympathy  we  shall  still  endeavor  to  do 
without  it.  But  all  that  we  say  is,  leC 
France  keep  away,  let  England  keep  hands 
off ;  if  we  cannot  manage  this  rebellion  by 
ourselves,  then  it  sha*n't  be  managed  at  all 
(cheers).  The  question  of  war,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  war  is  now  carried  on 
in  our  country,  is  simply  a  question  of  time 
(cheers) .  T^e  population  is  with  the  North. 
The  wealth  is  with  the  North  (cheers) .  The 
education  is  with  the  J^^orth  (cheers) .  The 
right  doctrines  of  civil  government  are  with 
the  North  (cheers,  and  a  voice, — **  Where's 
the  justice  ?  '') .  It  will  not  be  long  before  one 
thing  more  will  be  with  the  North — ^victory 
(loud  and  enthusiastic  rounds  of  cheers). 
Men  on  this  side  are  impatient  at  the  long 
delay ;  but  if  we  can  bear  it,  can't  you  ? 
(Laughter.)  You  are  quite  at^  ease  (**  not 
yet  ")  ;  we  are  not.  You  are  not  materially 
affected  in  any  such  degree  as  many  parts  of 
our  own  land  are  now  (cheers) .  But  if  the 
day  shall  come  in  one  year,  in  two  years,  in 
ten  years  hence,  when  the  old  stars  and 
stripes  shall  float  over  every  State  of  Amer- 
ica (loud  cheers,  and  some  disturbance  from 
one  or  two) — oh,  let  him  (the  chief  dis- 
turber) have  a  chance  (laughter).  We  will 
take  a  turn  about ;  I  will  say  the  sentences, 
and  you  shall  make  the  responses  (laughter). 
I  am  a  Congregationalist,  but  I  can  make  a 
very  good  Episcopal  minister  too  (loud  laagh- 
ter).  I  was  saying,  when  interrupted  bj 
that  sound  from  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
that,  if  the  day  shall  come,  in  one  or  fiye  or 
ten  years,  in  which  the  old  honored  and  his- 
toric banner  shall  float  again  over  every  State 
of  the  South ;  if  the  day  shall  come  when 
that  which  was  the  accursed  cause  of  this 
dire  and  atrocious  war — slavery — shall  be 
done  away  (cheerB)~if  the  day  shall  hate 
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oome  when  through  all  the  Gulf  States  there 
shall  be  liberty  of  epeech,  as  there  never  has 
been  (chpcrs)  ;  if  the  day  shall  come  when 
there  shall  be  liberty  of  the  press,  as  there 
never  has  been  ;  if  the  day  shall  come  when 
men  shall  have  common  schools  to  send  their 
children  to,  which  they  never  have  had  in 
the  South  ;  if  the  day  shall  come  when  the 
land  shall  not  be  parcelled  in  gigantic  planta- 
tions, in  the  hands  of  a  few  rich  oligarchs 
(loud  cheers),  but  shall  be  parcelled  out  to 
honest  farmers,  every  man  owning  his  little 
(renewed  cheers)  ;  in  short,  if  the  day  shall 
oome  when  the  simple  ordinances,  the  frui- 
tion and    privileges   of  civil    liberty,  shall 
prevail  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  it 
will  be  worth  all  the  dreadful  blood  and  tears 
and  woe  Moud  cheers).     You  are  impatient ; 
and  yet  God  dwelletli  in  eternity,  and  has  an 
infinite  leisure  to  roll  forward  the  affairs  of 
men,  not  to  suit  the  hot  impatience  of  those 
who   are  but  cliildren  of  a  day,  and  cannot 
wait  or  linger  fur  long,  but  according  to  the 
infinite  circle  on  which  he  measures  time  and 
events.     lie  expedites  or  retards  as  it  pleases 
him  ;  and  if  he  heard  our  cries  or  prayers, 
not   thrice  would   the  months  revolve   but 
peace  would  come.     But  the  strong  crying 
and  prayers  of  millions   have  not  brought 
peace,  but  only  thickening  war.     We  accept 
the  providence ;    the  duty  is  plain  (cheers 
and  interruption).    I  repeat  the  duty  is  plain 
(cheers).     So  rooted  is  this  English   people 
in  the  faith  of  liberty,  that  it  were  an  utterly 
hopeless  task  for  any  minion  or  sympathizer 
of  the  South  to  sway  the  popular  sympathy 
of  England  if  this  English  people  believed 
that  there  was  none  other  than  a  conflict  be- 
tween Liberty  and  Slavery.     It  is  just  that 
(loud  cheers).     I  am  here,  to  be  sure,  in 
some  points  to  cite  liistory,  but  for  the  most 
part  I  stand  a  witness  to  testify  what  I  have 
seen  of  things  with  which  I  have  intimately 
mingled,   which   have  Ik'cu  common  to  me 
Bince  my  boyhood — things  which  I  do  know, 
and  which  history  will  establish  beyond  all 
peradventure  or  controversy.     But  let  me  go 
back  a  little  before  my  time,  for  I  am  not  yet 
a  hundred  years  old    (laughter).      Slavery 
was  introduced  into  our  country  at  a  time, 
and  in  a  manner,  when  England  nor  America 
knew  well  what  were   tlie   results  of  that 
atrocious  system.     It  was  ignorantly  received 
and  propagated  on  our  side  ;  little  by  little 
it  ipfoad  through  all  the  thirteen  States  that 
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then  were,  for  slavery  in  the  beginning  waa 
in  New  England,  such  as  it  now  is  in  the 
Southern  Statc3.  But  when  the  great  strug- 
gle of  our  revolution  came  on,  the  study  of 
the  doctrines  of  human  rights  had  made  such 
progress  that  the  whole  public  mind  began 
to  think  it  was  wrong  to  wage  war  to  defend 
our  rights  while  we  were  holding  men  in 
slavery,  depriving  them  of  theirs.  It  is  an 
historical  fact,  that  all  the  great  and  re- 
nowned men  that  flourished  at  the  period  of 
our  Revolution  were  abolitionists.  Washing- 
ton was  ;  BO  was  Benjamin  Fmnklin  ;  so  waa 
Thomas  Jefferson ;  so  was  James  Monroe ; 
BO  were  the  principal  Virginian  and  Southern 
statesmen,  and  the  first  abolition  society  ever 
founded  in  America  was  founded,  not  in  the 
North,  but  in  the  Middle  and  a  portion  of  the 
Southern  States  (cheers) .  After  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  adoption  of  our 
Constitution,  slavery  began  to  cease.  It 
never  had  been  a  very  abundant  institution 
in  New  England,  because  the  habits  of  the 
people  and  their  conscientious  convictions 
did  not  make  them  great  friends  of  slavery. 
It  has  been  said  they  sold  their  slaves,  and 
preached  a  cheap  emancipation  to  the  South. 
Slavery  ceased  in  this  wise  in  Massachusetts. 
Suit  was  brought  for  the  services  of  a  slave, 
and  the  chief  justice  declared  the  declara- 
tion of  the  equality  of  all  men  and  their 
right  to  life  and  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  was  equivalent  to  the  Bill  of  Eman- 
cipation, and  he  refused  to  render  back  that 
slave's  services.  At  a  later  period  New  York 
brought  an  Emancipation  Act.  It  has  been 
said  that  she  sold  her  slaves.  No  slander 
was  ever  greater.  The  most  careful  provi- 
sion was  made.  No  man  travelling  out  of 
the  State  of  New  York  after  the  passing  of 
the  Emancipation  Act  was  permitted  to  have 
any  slave  with  him,  unless  he  gave  bonds  for 
his  re-appearance  with  him.  Asa  matter  of 
fact  the  slaves  were  emancipated  without 
compensation  on  the  spot,  to  take  effect  grad- 
ually, class  by  class.  But  after  a  trial  of 
half  a  score  of  years  the  people  found  this 
gradual  emancipation  was  intolerable  (hear, 
hear).  It  is  like  gradual  imputation.  Thej 
therefore  met  together,  and  by  another  act 
of  legislation  they  declared  immediate  eman- 
cipation (hear),  and  that  took  effect;  and 
BO  shivery  perished  in  the  State  of  New  York 
(cheers).  Substantially  bo  it  was  in  New 
Jersey  and  in    Pennsylvania;  Bubatantiallj 
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00  it  may  be  said,  in  respect  to  the  Northern 
States,  that  there  never  was  an  example  of 
nations  that  emancipated  slaves  so  purely 
from  moral  conviction  of  the  wrong  of  slav- 
ery. I  know  that  it  is  said  that  Northern 
capital  and  Northern  ships  were  employed  in 
the  slave  trade.  To  an  extent  it  was  so. 
But  is  there  any  community  that  lives  in 
which  there  are  not  miscreants  who  violate 
the  public  feeling?  (Cheers.)  Then  and  since, 
the  man  who  dared  to  use  his  capital  and  his 
ships  in  this  infamous  traffic  hid  himself,  and 
did  by  agents  what  he  was  ashamed  to  be 
known  to  have  done  himself  (hear) .  No  man 
in  the  North  who  had  part  or  lot  in  this  in- 
famous traffic  in  slaves,  but  would  have  been 
branded  with  the  mark  of  Cain  (cheers) .  It 
is  true  that  New  York  port  haa  been  em- 
ployed in  this  infernal  traffic,  but  it  was  be- 
cause it  was  unfortunately  under  the  influ- 
ence either  of  that  Democratic  party  that  is 
in  alliance  with  the  Southern  slavery  (hear, 
hear) — or  because  it  was  under  the  dark  po- 
litical control  of  the  South  itself.  For  when 
the  South  could  appoint  our  marshals,  when 
the  South  appointed  through  the  Adminis- 
tration  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  officers  of  the  custom  houses  in  all  parts 
of  the  country ;  when  everything  by  the  po- 
litical machinery  of  the  South  was  favoring 
slavery,  it  could  not  but  be  that  there  should 
be  the  running  of  the  gauntlet  in  our  ports, 
and  that  the  slave  trade  should  be  carried  on ; 
but  it  was  by  the  immense  majority  of  the 
people  abhorred,  and  the  men  who  did  it 
were  detested  (cheers) .  There  was  one  Ju- 
das ;  is  Christianity  therefore  a  hoax  ?  (Hear.) 
There  are  hiBsing  men  in  this  audience  ;  are 
you  not  respectable?  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
The  folly  of  the  few  is  that  light  which  God 
casts  to  irradiate  the  wisdom  of  the  many 
(hear).  But  when  the  Constitution  itself 
was  formed  there  was  puch  a  feeling  opposed 
to  slavery  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Madis«)n  and  Mr.  Randolph  refused 
to  permit  the  word  **  servitude  "  to  go  into 
that  document,  and  on  this  express  ground, 
that  the  time  would  come  when  slavery  was 
to  end,  and  that  they  would  not  have  the 
memorial  of  such  a  disgrace  remaining  in  the 
great  charter  of  our  liberties  (cheers) .  So 
the  word  was  changed  from  **  servitude  "  to 
**  service  "  (hear).  And  let  me  say  one 
word  here  about  the  Constitution  of  America. 
It  recognizes  slavery  as  a  fieust,  but  it  does  not 


recognize  the  doctrine  of  slavery  in  any  way 
whatever ;  it  was  a  fact ;  it  lay  before  the 
ship  of  state  as  a  rock  lies  in  the  channel  of 
the  ship  as  she  goes  into  harbor ;  and  be- 
cause a  ship  steers  round  a  rock,  does  it  fol- 
low that  that  rock  is  in  the  ship?  (Hear, 
and  laughter.)  And  because  the  Constita-^ 
tion  of  the  United  States  made  some  circuits 
to  steer  round  that  great  fact,  does  it  follow 
that  therefore  slavery  is  recognized  in  the 
Constitution  as  a  right  or  system?  (No.) 
See  how  carefully  that  immortal  document 
worded  itself.  In  the  slave  laws  the  slave  is 
declared  to  be — what  ?  Expressly,  and  by  the 
most  repetitious  phraseology,  he  is  denuded 
of  all  the  attributes  and  characteristics  of 
manhood,  and  is  pronounced  a  **  chattel " 
(shame).  Now,  you  have  just  that  same 
word  with  the  A  left  out — •*  cattle"  (hear, 
hear).  And  the  difference  between  cattle 
and  chattel  is  the  difference  between  quadru- 
ped and  biped  (laughter) .  So  far  as  animate 
property  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  inani- 
mate property  is  concerned,  it  is  just  the  dif- 
ference between  locomotive  property  and  sta- 
tionary property  (hear,  hear).  Now  all  the 
Slave  States  stand  on  the  radical  principle 
that  a  slave  is  not,  for  purposes  of  law,  any 
longer  to  be  ranked  in  the  category  of  human 
beings,  but  that  ho  is  a  piece  of  property, 
and  to  Tje  treated. to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  a  piece  of  property  ;  and  the  law  did  not 
blush,  nor  do  the  judges  blush  now-a-days 
who  interpret  that  law  (hear).  But  how  is 
it  that  the  Constitotion  of  the  United  States, 
when  it  begins  to  speak  of  these  very  same 
slaves,  names  them?  Does  it  call  them 
'*  slaves"?  Does  it  speak  of  them  as  in 
**  servitude  '*?  It  lifts  itself  up  as  if  eon- 
sciously  inspired  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
thought  and  dignity  of  man,  and  says  **  Per- 
sons held  to  service  "  (hear  and  cheers).  Go 
to  South  Carolina,  and  ask  what  she  calls 
slaves,  and  it  says  **  things;"  and. the  old 
Capitol  at  Wash'higton  sullenly  reverborat^SSy 
**No  persons"!  (Cheers.)  Go  to  South 
Carolina,  and  her  fundamental  article  says 
she  looks  upon  slaves  as  *<  things ;  "  and 
again  the  Constitution  echoes,  '*  No  persons  '* 
(hear) .  Go  to  the  charter  of  Louisiana  with 
their  Constitution,  or  to  the  South- Western 
Slave  States,  and  still  that  doctrine  of  devils 
is  enunciated — it  is  **  chattel "  h  is  **  thing." 
Looking  upon  those  for  whom  Christ  ftlt 
mortal  anguish  in  Gethsemane,  and  stratohad 
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himRelf  in  death  on  Calvary,  their  laws  call 
them  still  "  things,"  and   **  chattels  ;  "  and 
still  in  suppressed  tones  of  thunder  the  Con- 
stitution of  the   United   States  says  **  per- 
sons"  (cheers).     AVhat  was  it,  then,  when 
the  country  had  advanced  so  far  toward  uni- 
versal emancipation  in  the  period  of  our  na- 
tional  formation  that  stopped   this  onward 
tide  ?    Two  thin<]^8,  commercial  and  political. 
First,    the    wonderful    demand    for    cotton 
throughout  the  world,  coupled  with  the  facil- 
ity of  producing  it,  arising  from  the  inven- 
tion of  the  cotton  gin — that  introduced  a  new 
element  of  value.     Slaves   that  before  had 
been  worth  from  three  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred dollars  began  to  be  worth  five  hundred 
dollars.     That  knocked  awav  one-third  of  our 
adherence  to  the  moral  law.     Then  afterward 
they  became  worth  seven  hundred  dollars, 
and  half  the  law  went  (cheers  and  laughter) 
— then  oight  hundred  or  nine  hundred  dollars, 
and  then  there  was  no  such  thing  as  moral 
law  (cheers  and  laughter)  ;  then  one  thou- 
sand or  twelve  hundred  dollars,  and  slavery 
became  one  of  the  beatitudes  on  the  mount 
(cheers  and  laughter).     When  Moses  wrote 
his  laws  delivered  by  the  Highest,  he  wrote 
them  on  tables  of  stone  ;  but  when  the  Devil, 
through  his  minion,  wrote  his  laws,  he  wrote 
them  on  silver  (cheers  and  loud  laughter). 
>  Their  pocket  is  their  Mount  Sinai  (cheers  and 
laughter)  ;  they  are  the  lineal  descendants  of 
those  men  who  before  worshipped  the  golden 
calf  (cheers).     The  other  cause  which  pre- 
Tented  the  progress  of  emancipation  that  had 
already  so  auspiciously  begun  was  the  politi- 
cal cause.     The  policy  of  America  has  been 
shaped  by  the  essential  spirit  of  slaveholding 
Southerners.     All   the  aggressiou,   the  fili- 
buster; all  the  threats  to  England  and  the 
tauntings  of  Europe,  and  all  the  belligerence 
our   Government    has  assumed,   have  been 
uijdcr  the  inspiration  and  under  the  almost 
monarchical  sway  of  the  Southern  oligarchy 
(loud  cheering) .     And  now,  since  Britain  has 
been  snubbed  by  the8:>utherners,  and  threat- 
ened by  the  Sjuthcrncjrs,  and  domineered  over 
l)y  the  Southerners  ('*  No  !  "),  yet  now  Great 
Britain  has  thrown  her  arms  of  love  around 
the  Southerners  and  turns  from  the  North- 
erners (**  No  !  ")    She  don't  ?     (Cheers).     I 
haTe  only  to  say  that  she  has  been  caught  in 
Teij  suspicious    circumstances    (laughter). 
Bat  I  have  said  it,  perhaps  as  much  as  any- 
tiuDg  elae,  for  this  very  sake— to  bring  out 
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from  you  this  expression — to  let  you  know 
what  we  know,  that  all  the  hostility  felt  in 
my  country  toward  Great  Britain  has  been 
sudden,  and  I  want  you  to  say  to  me,  and 
through  me  to  my  countrymen,  that  those 
irritations  against  the  North,  and  those  lik- 
ings for  the  South,  that  have  been  expressed 
in  your  papers,  are  not  the  feelings  of  the 
great  mass  of  your  nation  (great  cheering, 
the  audience  rising) . 

Those  cheers  already  sound  in  my  ears  as 
the  coming  acclamations  of  friendly  nations 
— those  waving  handkerchiefs  are  the  white 
banners  that  symbolize  peace  for  all  countries 
(cheers).  Join  with  us,  then,  Britons 
(cheers) .  From  you  we  learned  the  doctrine 
of  what  a  man  was  worth ;  from  you  we 
learned  to  detest  all  oppressions ;  from  you 
we  learned  that  it  was  the  noblest  thing  a 
man  could  do  to  die  for  a  principle  [cheersj. 
And  now,  when  we  are  set  in  that  very  course, 
and  are  giving  our  best  blood  for  princi- 
ple, let  the  world  understand  that  when 
America  strikes  for  the  liberty  of  the  slave 
and  of  the  common  people,  Gi^eiit  Britain  in- 
dorses her  (cheers) .  And  now  I  come  to  the 
period  in  which  I  myseff  became  an  actor 
(loud  cheers).  From  that  time  to  t^is  time 
there  has  been  no  important  movement  on  the 
subject  of  public  a#airs  in  the  connection  of 
slavery,  that  I  have  not  either  had  a  part  in 
it,  or  been  a  most  interested  and  intimate  ob- 
server of  it,  and  I  shall  tell  you,  not  what  I 
believe,  but  what  I  know  (hear;  hear).  It 
was  extremely  diflBcult  to, get  the  voice  of  the 
public.  Those  that  first  attempted  it  were 
made  well-nigh  martyrs.  I  remember  full 
well  when  Bumess  Prest  was  mobbed  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  dragged  into  the  Ohio,  for  no 
other  reason  than  for  anti-slavery  sentimenta,. 
I  remember  the  early  martyrdoms,  and  %x 
two  years,  with  my  pockets  filled  with  pistols 
— to  the  horror,  I  suppose,  of  those  peace- 
loving  slavery  men,— I  pdci^ll^d  the  streets, 
made  a  special  constable  for  the  defence  of 
these  poor  creatures'  hopses.  I  suppose  it 
was  very  naughty  tomedale  with  fire-arms; 
but  then  I  was  not  a  minister ;  then  I  was 
only  a  student  for  the  ministry,  and  I  did  not 
fire  the  pistols  off  once.  'Mr.  Weld,  Mr.  Gar- 
rison, Allan  Stewart — now  gone — and  a  mul- 
titude o^  men  whom  I  ought  to  have  prepared 
myself  to  mention,  that  I  might  not,  in  men- 
tioning the  few,  seem  to  neglect  the  manj, 
these  were  the  pioneers.     Yoa  have  bssa 
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pleased  to  my  in  this  address  that  I  have  been 
one  of  those  pioneers.  I  unloosed  the  sboe- 
latehets  of  the  pioneers,  and  that  is  all.  I 
was  but  little  more  than  a  boy,  and  I  bear 
witness  that  the  hardest  blows  and  the  most 
eruel  sufferings  were  endured  by  men  before 
I  was  thrust  far  enough  into  public  life  to 
take  any  particular  share,  and  I  do  not  con- 
sider mysi'lf  entitled  to  rank  among  the  pio- 
necTS.  Thcv  were  better  men  than  I.  Those 
noble  men  did  resist  this  downward  tendency 
of  the  North.  They  were  rejected  by  society. 
To  be  called  an  Al)olitionist  excluded  a  man 
from  respectable  society  in  those  days.  To  be 
called  an  Abolitionist  blighted  any  man's 
prospects  in  political  life  in  those  days.  To 
be  called  an  Abolitionist  marked  a  man's  store 
— his  Tery  customers  avoided  him  as  if  he  had 
the  plague.  To  be  called  an  Abolitionist  in 
those  days  shut  up  the  doors  of  confidence 
from  him  in  the  Church,  and  he  was  regarded 
88  a  disturber  of  the  peace.  Nevertheless, 
they  maintained  their  testimony  (loud  cheers) . 
Tittle  by  little  they  gained  the  conecience — 
they  gained  the  understanding.  And  as, 
when  old  Luther  spoke,  thundering  in  tlic 
cars  of  Kuro|Xj  the  long-buried  treasures  of 
the  Lible,  there  were  hosts  against  him,  and 
the  elect  few,  nevertheless,  gatlieretl  little  by 
little  thcm8(»lves.  Many  4iUthers  thundered 
God's  truth  of  human  liberty,  and  they  were 
followed  more  and  moro  for  half  a  score  of 
years,  until  they  began  to  be  numerous 
enough  to  be  an  influential  party  in  the  State 
elections  (cheers).  In  1848,  I  think  it  was, 
when  that  Buffalo  platform  was  laid,  it  was 
the  first  endeavor  in  the  Northern  States  to 
form  a  platform  that  should  carry  rebuke  to 
the  filavcholding  ideas  in  the  North.  Before 
thiSf  however,  there  was  help  given  us  from 
the  South ;  and  I  can  say  that,  under  God, 
the  South  liavo  done  more  to  bring  on  this 
work  of  emancipation  than  the  North  itself 
(hear,  hear).  First  they  began  to  declare, 
ailer  the  days  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  they  ac- 
cepted slavery  no  moro  as  a  misfortune,  but 
as  a  divine  blessing.  Mr.  Calhoun  advanced 
the  doctrine  which  is  now  the  marrow  of  so- 
ccfsion,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Government, 
not  merely  lo  protect  States  from  interference, 
Imt  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment to  make  slavery  equal  with  liberty 
(cheers).  These  monstrous  doctrines  began 
\o  be  the  development  of  future  ambitions. 
"Tbe  South,  having  the  oontiol  of  government, 
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knew  from  the  inherent  weakness  of  their 
system  that  if  it  were  confined  it  was  as  m 
huge  flock  of  herds  pasturing  on  small  pas- 
tures, that  soon  gnaws  the  grass  to  tho  roots, 
and  must  have  other  pasture  or  it  dies 
(cheei-s) .  Slavery  is  of  such  a  nature  that  if 
you  do  not  give  it  continual  change  of  feed- 
ing-ground it  must  die  (renewed  cheering). 
And  then  came  one  afler  another  tho  asser- 
tions of  the  South  of  rights  never  dreamed  of. 
From  them  came  the  Mexican  war  for  terri- 
tory ;  from  them  came  Texas  and  its  entranoe 
as  a  Slave  State  ;  from  them  came  that  organ- 
ized rowdyism  in  Congress  that  brow-beat 
every  Northern  man  who  had  not  sworn  fealty 
to  slavery  ;  that  filled  all  the  courts  of  Europe 
with  ministers  holding  slave  doctrines ;  tlutt 
gave  the  majority  of  the  scats  on  tlio  Bench 
to  slave-owning  judges ;  and  that  gave,  in 
fact,  all  our  chief  offices  of  trust  to  either 
slave-owners,  or  to  men  who  licked  tho  feet  of 
slaveholding  men  (loud  cheers) .  Then  came 
that  ever-memorable  period,  when,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  humbling  the  North,  and 
making  her  drink  the  bitter  cup  of  humili- 
ation ,  and  making  them  understand  that  the 
North  was  inferior  and  the  South  their  natu- 
ral lords,  was  passed  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill 
(loud  hissing) .  There  was  no  need  of  that. 
There  was  already  existing  just  as  good  an 
instrument  for  so  infernal  a  purpose  as  anj 
fiend  could  have  wished.  Against  the  infamj 
my  soul  revolted,  and  these  lips  protested, 
and  I  defied  to  its  face  tho  Government,  and 
told  them,  **  I  will  have  none  of  your  nn- 
righteous  laws ;  send  to  me  that  fugitive  who 
is  fleeing  from  his  master,  and  I  will  step 
between  him  and  his  pursuer  '*  (loud  and 
prolonged  cheers).  Not  once,  nor  twice, 
have  my  doors  shot  between  opprcesion  and 
tho  oppressed  ;  and  the  church  itself,  over 
which  I  minister,  has  been  the  unknown  ref- 
uge of  many  and  many  a  one  (cheers).  Bat 
whom  the  devil  promises  he  cheats  (laughter). 
That  peace,  that  was  the  thirty  pieoes  of 
silver  paid  for  the  Christ  of  man,  turned  into 
the  fire  and  burned  tho  hands  that  took  it. 
For  how  long  was  it  after  this  promised  peace 
that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  abolished 
in  an  infamous  disregard  of  holy  compacts 
(loud  cheers).  It  never  ought  to  have  besQ 
made  ;  but,  having  been  mode,  it  ought  ne?er 
to  have  been  broken  by  the  South  (obeen). 
And  with  no  other  pretence  than  the  robber** 
pretence  that  might  makes  right,  thsy  did 
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destroy  it,  that  they  might  carry  slavery  far 
North.  That  was  what  was  needed  to  arouse 
the  long-reluctant  patriotism  of  the  North 
(cheers).  By  the  abolitipn  of  this  compro- 
mise, another  Slave  State  was  immediately  to 
have  been  brought  into  the  Union  to  balance 
the  ever-growing  free  Territories  of  the  North- 
West.  Then  it  was  that  there  arose  a  majesty 
that  had  no  record  thus  far,  and  has  had  no 
parallel,  and,  instead  of  merely  protesting, 
young  men  and  maidens,  laboring  men,  farm- 
ers and  mechanics,  all  of  them  sped  with  a 
sacred  desire  to  rescue  free  territory  from  the 
toils  of  slavery,  and  emigrated  in  hundreds 
and  in  thousands,  that  when  this  territory 
should  come  in  to  vote,  it  should  vote  as  a 
free  State  (loud  cheers) .  A  more  infamous 
and  atrocious  systeui  of  cheating  never  was 
practised  than  by  which  the  South  sought  by 
perjury,  by  intimidation,  by  the  prostituted 
use  of  the  United  States  a|;my,  to  force  a  vile 
system  upon  these  unwilling  men  who  had 
voted  almost  unanimously  for  liberty  and 
against  slavery  in  that  State  (hear).  But  at 
last  the  day  of  utter  darkness  had  passed,  and 
the  gray  twilight  was  on  the  morning  of  the 
horizon.  At  last,  for  the  first  time,  I  believe, 
in  the  whole  conQict  between  the  South  and 
the  North,  the  victory  went  to  the  North, 
and  Kansas  became  a  free  State  (cheers). 
Kansas  becnroo  an  impulse  that  was  given  to 
popular  feeling,  and  in  185G  Mr.  Fremont 
was  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  He  came 
so  near  to  •l)eing  elected  that,  but  for  an  enor- 
mous cheating  in  the  polls  in  Pennsylvania 
be  would  have  l)oen  elected  ;  but,  instead  of 
Mr.  Fremont,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  returned 
(hisses).  We  aimed  at  an  eagle  and  hit  a 
buzzard  (laughter).  Now  I  call  you  to  wit- 
ness that,  in  a  period  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  of  constant  conflicts  with  the  South,  at 
every  single  step  they  gained  the  advantage, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Kansas.  What 
was  the  conduct  of  the  North?  Did  they 
tbreatensecession?  (No.)  Did  they  threaten 
▼iolcDce?  (No.)  Sv)  sure  were  they  of  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  t!iat  which  was  right, 
provided  free  speech  was  left  to  comlxit  error 
and  wrong,  that  they  patiently  bided  their 
time.  By  this  time  the  North  was  cured  of 
its  lofe  of  or  indifference  to  slavery.  By  this 
time  a  new  oooscieDce  bad  been  formed  in  the 
North,  and  a  vast  majority  of  all  the  Northern 
neo  at  this  time  stood  (kir  and  square  on  the 
4p9tinin#  of  anti-elaTerj  (ob^ops).    It  went 
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through  all  the  quicksands  of  that  infamouf 
demonstration  of  four  vears,  in  which  sena- 
tors,  sworn  by  the  Constitution,  were  plotting 
machinations  to  destroy  the  Government,  in 
which  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  drew 
their  pay  month  by  month,  used  their  time 
and  their  official  position  to  steal  arms,  to  pre- 
pare fortifications,  to  make  ready,  and  in 
which  the  most  astounding  spectacle  that  the 
world  ever  saw  was  witnessed — our  great  peo- 
ple paying  men  to  sit  in  the  places  of  power 
and  office  to  betray  them  (hear,  hear). 

During  all  those  four  years  what  did  we? 
Wo  protested  and  waited,  and  said :  **  God 
shall  give  us  the  victory,  for  it  is  God's  truth 
that  we  wield  and  God's  truth  we  promote* 
and  with  God,  in  his  own  good  time,  shall  be. 
the  giving  of  the  victory  '*  (great  cheering). 
In  all  this  time  we  never  made  an  inroad  oil 
the  rights  of  the  South  (cheers).  We  nevef 
asked  for  retaliatory  law.  We  never  taxed 
their  commerce,  or  touched  it  with  our  little 
finger.  We  envied  them  none  of  their  man- 
ufactures ;  but  sought  to  promote  them. 
We  did  not  attempt  to  abate,  by  one  ounce, 
their  material  prosperity ;  we  longed  for  their 
prosperity  (cheers) .  Slavery  we  always  hated; 
the  Southern  men  never  (cheers) .  They  were 
wrong.  And  in  our  conflicts  with  them  we 
have  felt  as  all  men  in  conflict  feel.  We 
were  jealous,  and  so  were  they.  We  were  in 
the  right  cause  ;  they  in  wrong  (cheers) .  We 
never  envied  them  their  territory ;  and  it  waa 
in  the  heart,  and  it  was  the  faith  of  the  whol^ 
North,  that,  in  seeking  for  the  abatement  of 
slavery,  and  its  final  abolition,  we  were  ooi^ 
ferring  upon  the  South  the  greatest  boon 
which  one  nation,  or  part  of  a  nation,  could 
confer  upon  another.  That  she  was  to  come 
down,  and  pass  through  the  valley  of  humilU 
ation  during  the  progress  of  her  institutiona 
till  she  passed  trom  forced  labor  to  free  labor 
I  have  no  doubt ;  but  it  was  not  in  our  heart 
to  humble  her,  but  rather  to  help  and  sympa- 
thize with  her.  I  defy  time  and  history  to 
point  to  a  more  honorable  conduct  than  that 
of  the  free  North  toward  the  South  during 
all  these  days.  In  1860,  Mr.  Lincoln  waa 
elected  (cheers) .  I  ask  you  to  take  notice  of 
the  conduct  of  the  two  sides  at  this  point* 
For  thirty  years  we  had  been  ezperienciii|g: 
sectional  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Sootl^ 
emers.  For  thirty  years  and  more  we  h%| 
seen  our  sons  proscribed,  because  loyal  to  Ijj^ 
V/^IfPf  worse  tha,n  pgosqgibed--eaborne4  fii^ 
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made  Bubfieirient  to  slavery  (cheers).  AVe 
bad  seen  our  judges  eorrupt,  our  ministers 
apostate,  our  merchants  running  headlong 
after  gold  against  principle ;  but  we  main- 
tained our  fealty  to  the  law  and  Constitution, 
and  had  faith  in  victory  by  legitimate  means. 
But  when,  by  the  means  pointed  out  by  the 
Constitution,  and  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  Mr.  Lincoln,  in 
a  fair,  open  field,  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  did  the  South  submit?  (Cries 
of  *•  Xo,"  and  cheers.)  No  oficnce  had  been 
committed — none  threatened ;  but  the  arroga- 
tion  was  that  the  election  of  a  man  known  to 
be  pledged  against  the  extension  of  slavery 
was  not  compatible  with  the  safety  of  slavery 
in  the  South,  and  on  that  ground  they  took 
steps  for  secession.  Every  honest  mode  to 
prevent  it,  all  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
North,  all  pusillanimity  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Buchanan.  While  he  still  sat,  before  his 
successor  came  into  office,  he  left  nothing  un- 
done to  make  matters  worse,  did  nothing  to 
make  things  better.  The  North  was  patient 
then,  the  South  impatient.  Then  came  the 
steps.  The  question  was  put  to  the  Sf)uth, 
and  with  the  exception  of  South  Carolina, 
every  State  in  the  South  gave  a  popular  vote 
against  secession  ;  and  yet,  such  was  the  ju<?;- 
glory  of  political  leaders,  before  a  few  montlis 
had  passed  they  had  precipitated  every  State 
into  secession.  That  could  never  have  been 
where  there  were  common  people.  The  South 
baa  common  herds  of  people,  the  North  had 
herds  of  what  Lord  Brougham  lamentably 
termed  mobs.  Lord  Brougham,  upon  whose 
plenitude  of  days  the  light  of  God  shone  so 
gloriously,  is  bringing  his  failing  days  to 
scandalize  the  intelligent  people  of  the  North 
by  calling  them  mobs  (cheers  and  counter 
cheers) .  I  call  you  to  take  notice  that  the 
people  of  the  South  thought  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  States  could  not  be  administered 
by  an  honest  man  without  prejudice  to  slav- 
ery. It  could  not.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  is  such  that,  if  it  be  adminis- 
tered equitably,  still  in  the  long  run  it  would 
destroy  slavery,  and  it  was  the  prospect  of 
this  that  led  the  South  to  make  precipitate 
secession  (cheers).  Now,  against  all  these 
facts  it  is  attempted  to  make  England  believe 
that  slavery  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
'War  (laughter) .  You  might  as  well  have  at- 
tempted to  persuade  Noah  that  the  clouds 
;  had  nothlDg  to  do  with  the  flood ;  perhaps 


some  man  will  attempt  to  persuade  yoa  that 
the  palm-trees  and  orange- trees  will  grow  at 
the  North  Pole ;  perhaps  some  one  will  per- 
suade you  next  that  there  is  no  sand  in  the 
Great  Desert.  It  is  the  most  monstrous  ab- 
surdity ever  born  in  the  womb  of  folly  (cheers). 
Nothing  to  do  with  slavery!  It  had  to  do 
with  nothing  else  (cheers) .  Slavery  was  the 
mother  of  Rebellion  (cheei's) .  The  father  of 
it  was — oh,  no,  we  never  mention  him  (much 
laughter).  Against  this  withering  fact — 
against  this  damning  allegation  —  what  is 
their  escape?  The  attempt  is  to  say — the 
North  is  just  as  bad  as  the  South  (laughter). 
Now  we  are  coming  to  the  marrow  of  it 
(cheers).  If  the  North  is  as  bad  as  the 
South,  why  did  not  the  South  find  it  out  bo- 
fore  you  did?  If  the  North  has  been  in  favor 
of  oppressing  the  black  man,  and  just  as 
much  in  favor  of  slavery  as  the  South,  how  is 
it  that  the  South  has  gone  to  war  against  the 
North  because  of  their  belief  to  the  contrary? 
(A  Voice — **  Slavery  does  not  pay  in  the 
North.")  Gentlemen,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
published  report  of  the  speech  of  the  amia- 
ble, intelligent,  and  credulous  President,  I 
believe,  of  the  Society  for  Southern  Indepen- 
dence (laughter).  I  have  some  curiosities 
in  it  (laughter).  That  you  may  know  that 
Southerners  are  not  all  dead  yet,  I  will  read 
a  paragraph : — 

<*  The  South  has  labored  hitherto  under  the 
imputation,  and  it  had  constantly  been  thrown 
in  the  teeth  of  all  who  supported  that  strug- 
gling nation,  that  they  bv  their  proceedings 
were  tending  to  support  the  existence  of  slav- 
ery .  This  was  an  i m pression  wh  ich  he  thought 
they  ought  carefully  to  endeavor  to  remove 
(cheers  and  laughter),  because  it  was  one 
which  was  injurious  to  their  cause  (cheers) 
— not  only  among  those  who  had  the  feeling 
of  all  Englishmen— of  a  horror  of  slavery — 
but,  also,  because  strong  religious  bodies  in 
this  country  made  a  point  of  it,  and  felt  it 
very  strongly  indeed"  (cheers). 

I  never  like  to  speak  behind  a  man's  back 
— I  like  to  speak  right  to  men's  faces  what  I 
have  to  say — and  I  could  wish  higher  felicity 
than  that  which  has  been  accorded  to  me  to- 
night might  have  been  given — to  have  had 
Lord  WhamcliSe  present,  that  I  might  ad- 
dress to  him  a  few  simple  and  artless  Chria- 
tian  inquiries  (cheers) .  For  there  can  be  no 
question  that  there  is  a  strong  impresuon 
that  the  South  has  had  something  to  do  with 
sUiTery  (cheers) .    Indeed,  on  our  side  of  the 
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water  there  are  many  persons  that  affirm  it 
(laughter  and  cheers).  And,  as  his  lordsliip 
thinks  that  it  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  this  now 
agglomerated  and  agglutinated  association  for 
Southern  independence  to  do  away  with  that 
impression,  I  hcg  to  submit  to  them  that,  in 
the  first  place  they  ought  to  do  away  with 
four  million  slaves  in  the  South  ;  for  I,  for 
my  own  part,  cannot  say  but  that  I  think 
there  are  uncharitable  men  enough  living  in 
this  world  to  think  that  a  nation  that  has 
four  million  slaves  in  it  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  supporting  slavery  (cheers) .  And  when 
he  has  done  that,  it  might  perhaps  be  perti- 
nent to  suggest  to  his  lordship  that  there 
should  be  a  little  something  done  to  the  Mont- 
gomery Constitution  of  the  South,  which  is 
changed  from  the  old  Federal  Constitution  in 
only  one  or  two  points,  the  most  essential  of 
which  is  that  it  introduces  and  legalizes  slav- 
ery, and  makes  it  unconstitutional  ever  to  do 
it  away  ;  and  they  arc  under  that  Constitu- 
tion. Now,  I  submit  that  that  wants  scrub- 
bing a  little  (cheers).  Then  I  would  also 
respectfully  lay  it  at  his  lordship's  feet — more 
beautifully  embossed,  if  I  could,  than  this 
address  to  me  is  —  the  speech  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent Stephens  (hear,  hear) — in  which  he  de- 
clares that  all  nations  have  been  mistaken, 
and  that  the  subjugation  of  an  inferior  race 
is  the  only  proper  way  to  maintain  the  liberty 
of  a  superior ;  in  which  ho  teaches  cavalry  a 
new  lesson — in  which  he  gives  the  lie  into  the 
face  of  the  Saviour  himself,  who  came  to  teach 
UB  that  hy  as  much  as  a  man  was  stronger 
than  another,  he  owed  himself  to  that  other 
(loud  cheers) .  Not  alone  are  Christ's  blood- 
drops  our  salvation,  but  these  word-drops  of 
sacred  truth  which  cleanse  tlie  heart  and  con- 
science by  the  expression  of  precious  truths 
and  principles,  themselves  arc  our  salvation 
as  well  as  the  atoning  blood  :  and  if  there  be 
in  the  truths  of  Christ  one  more  eminent  than 
another,  it  is  '^  He  that  would  be  chief,  let 
bim  be  the  servant  of  all."  But  this  auda- 
cious hierarch  of  infidelity,  Mr.  Stephens,  in 
the  face  of  God,  and  before  mankind,  in  this 
day  of  universal  Christianity,  declares  that 
the  way  for  a  nation  to  have  manhood  is  to 
crush  out  the  liberty  of  an  inferior  and 
weaker  race.  And  he  declares  ostentatiously 
and  boastingly  that  the  foundation  of  the 
Southern  republic  is  on  that  comer-stone 
(loud  cheers,  **  No,  no,"  and  renewed  cheers) . 
I  beg  leave,  when  next  Lord  Whamdiffe 


speaks  for  the  edification  of  this  delighted  Eng- 
lish people  (laughter) — I  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit that  this  speech  of  Mr.  Stephens  requires 
a  little  scouring  (applause).  And  then,  if 
all  the  other  allegations  and  evidences  that 
the  South  are  upholding  slavery  are  to  be  the 
peculiar  work  of  the  Southern  Independence 
Association,  not  Hercules  in  his  palmy  days 
had  such  work  and  wages  before  him  as  they 
have  got  (loud  cheers) .  We  sha'n't  be  troub- 
led with  them.  They  will  be  knee-deep  and 
elbow-deep  in  their  business  of  scrubbing  and 
scouring,  and  Lord  Whamdiffe  may  bid  fare- 
well to  the  sweets  of  domestic  leisure  and  to 
the  pursuits  of  the  interests  of  state,  and  all 
its  amusements  hereafter  will  be  scrubbing 
and  scouring  (loud  cheers).  But  there  is 
another  precious  paragraph  that  I  will  read : 

**  He  believed  that  the  strongest  supporters 
of  slavery  were  the  merchants  of  New  York 
and  Boston.  He  always  understood,  and  had 
never  seen  the  statement  contradicted,  that 
the  whole  of  the  ships  fitted  out  for  th^  trans- 
port of  slaves  from  Afi'ica  to  Cuba  were  owned 
by  Northerners"  (loud  laughter). 

His  lordship,  if  he  will  do  me  the  honor  to 
read  my  speech,  shall  hear  it  contradicted  Id 
the  most  explicit  terms.  There  have  beeo 
enough  Northern  ships  engaged,  but  not  by 
any  means  all,  nor  the  most.  Baltimore  has 
a  pre-eminence  in  that  matter ;  Charleston 
and  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  all  of  them. 
And  those  ships  fitted  out  in  New  York  were 
just  as  much  despised  and  loathed  and  hissed 
by.  the  honorable  merchants  of  that  great  me- 
tropolis, as  if  they  had  put  up  the  black  flag 
of  piracy  (loud  cheers).  Does  it  conduce  to 
good  feeling  between  two  nations  to  make 
such  atrocious  slanders  as  these?  His  lord- 
ship goes  on  to  say  :-•— 

**  That  in  the  Northern  States  the  slave  was 
placed  in  even  a  worse  position  than  he  was 
in  the  South.  He  spoke  from  experience, 
having  visited  the  country  twice." 

I  am  most  surprised,  and  yet  gratified,  to 
learn  that  Lord  Wharncliffe  speaks  of  the 
suffering  of  the  slave  from  experience  (laugh- 
ter and  cheers) .  1  never  was  aware  that  be 
had  been  put  in  that  unhappy  situation. 
Has  he  toiled  on  the  sugar  plantation  ?  Has 
he  taken  the  night  for  his  friend,  avoiding 
the  day  ?  Has  he  sped  through  canebraket, 
hunted  by  hounds,  suffering  hunger  and  beat 
and  cold  by  tums,  until  he  has  made  bis  way 
to  the  far  Northern  States  ?    (Cheers.)    Has 
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he  had  this  experience?  The  grammar  is 
good.  It  is  the  word  experience  I  call  atten- 
tion to.  If  his  lordship  8a3r8  that  it  is  his 
ohsen'ationf  I  will  accept  t!ie  correction.  I 
continue : — 

**  In  railway  carriages  and  hotels,  the  ne- 
groes were  treated  as  pariahs  and  outcasts, 
and  never  looked  upon  as  men  and  brothers, 
but  rather  as  dogs ' '  (cheers) . 

In  all  nUlway  cars  where  Southerners 
travel,  in  all  hotels  where  Southerners*  money 
was  the  chief  support,  this  is  true.  But  allow 
mo  to  say  frankly  that  there  has  been  some 
occasion  for  such  a  statement,  and  there  has 
been  a  prejudice  in  the  North  against  the 
negro.  I  speak  this  the  more  because  it  has 
been  a  part  of  my  duty  any  time  these  last 
sixteen  years  to  protest  against  it,  and  a  well- 
dressed  and  well-behaved  colored  man  has 
never  had  molestation  or  question  on  entering 
my  church,  and  taking  any  seat  he  pleases  in 
the  whole  house,  not  because  I  had  influence 
with  my  people  to  prevent  it,  but  )x;cause 
God  gave  me  a  people  whose  own  good  sense 
and  consciences  led  them  to  do  it  of  their  own 
accord.  But  from  this  vantage  ground  it  has 
been  my  duty  to  mark  out  tlie  unrighteous 
prejudice  of  which  the  colored  people  have 
Eufibrcd  in  the  North,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the 
gxcsit  moral  revolution  whicli  is  going  on, 
that  the  prejudices  have  been  in  a  great  meas- 
ure vanquished,  and  are  now  well-nigh  trod- 
den down.  In  the  city  of  New  York  there 
is  one  street  railroad  where  colored  people 
cannot  ride,  but  in  the  others  they  may,  and 
in  all  tl'.e  railroads  of  New  England  there  is 
not  one  railroad  in  which  a  colored  man  would 
bo  questioned  if  he  rides  there.  I  believe 
that  the  colored  men  may  start  from  the  line 
of  the  British  dominions  from  the  North,  and 
traverse  all  New  England  and  New  York  till 
he  touches  the  waters  of  the  Western  Lakes 
and  never  be  molested  or  questioned,  passing 
on  as  any  decent  white  man  would  pass.  But 
let  me  ask  you  how  came  there  to  be  these 
prejudices?  They  did  not  exist  before  the 
War  of  Independence.  How  did  it  grow  up  ? 
It  grew  up  as  one  of  the  accursed  ofi&hoots  of 
slavery.  Where  you  make  a  race  odious  by 
oppression,  all  that  belong  to  that  raco  will 
participate  in  that  odium,  whether  they  be 
free  or  slave.  And  the  South  have  maintained 
that  institution  which  has  made  Uic  African 
a  prejudiced  man  even  in  the  North.  IIow 
next  did  that  prejudice  come  to  exist  ?    It 
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was  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  Irishmen 
that  came  to  the  States  (cheers  and  interrup- 
tion). I  declare  my  admiration  for  many  of 
these  people  who  have  illustrated  the  page  of 
history  in  every  department.  It  is  part  of  the 
fruit  of  ignorance,  and,  as  they  allege,  tlie 
oppression  that  they  have  sufiered,  that  il 
has  made  them  oppressors.  I  bear  witness 
that  there  is  no  class  of  people  in  America 
who  are  so  bitter  against  the  colored  people, 
and  so  eager  for  slavery,  as  the  ignorant,  the 
poor,  uninstructed  Irishmen  (**  Oh,"  and 
**  Dear,"  and  "  Three  cheers  for  old  Ire- 
land'"). But  although  there  have  been 
wrongs  done  to  them  in  the  North,  the  con- 
dition of  the  free  colored  people  in  the  North 
is  unspeakably  bc>tter  than  in  the  South. 
They  own  their  wives  and  children  (hoar, 
hear).  Tliey  have  the  right  to  select  their 
place  and  their  kind  of  labor ;  their  rights  of 
property  are  protected  just  as  ours  are.  Tlie 
right  of  education  is  accorded  to  them  (hear, 
hear).  There  is  in  the  city  of  New  York 
more  than  ten  million  dollars  of  property 
owned  by  free  colored  people  (hear).  Tboj 
have  their  own  schools ;  they  have  their  own 
churches,  their  own  orators  ;  and  there  is  no 
more  gifted  man,  and  no  man  whoso  superb 
eloquence  more  deserves  to  be  listened  to  than 
Frederick  Douglass  (loud  cheers) ;  and  if  joa 
think  that  he  has  too  much  white  blood,  then 
there  is  Samuel  Ward,  who  is  black  as  blaek 
can  be  ;  and  if  you  can  find  any  man  in  the 
South  who  is  superior  to  him  in  sense,  in 
logic,  and  in  eloquence,  you  will  find  a  man 
who  has  never  yet  appeared  in  any  of  their 
councils.  I  say,  still  further  than  that,  tliat 
since  the  breaking  out  of  this  war,  the  good 
conduct  of  the  slaves  at  the  South,  and  the 
good  conduct  of  the  free  colored  people  at  tha 
North,  has  gone  far  to  increase  the  kind  feel- 
ing of  the  whites  towards  them ;  and  sinoa 
they  have  begun  to  fight  for  their  rights  of 
manhood,  there  is  beginning  to  be  the  ele- 
ments of  a  popular  enthusiasm  for  them 
(loud  cheers).  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  no  place  on  the  earth  whore  so  many 
colored  men  stand  in  a  position  so  auspicioos ' 
for  the  future  as  the  free  colored  men  and  the' 
freed  slaves  of  the  South  and  of  the  North 
(cheers) .  I  meant  to  liavo  said  a  good  deal 
more  to  you  than  I  have,  or  I  shall  haTc  time 
to  say  ('*  Go  on  ").  I  have  endeavored  to 
place  before  you  those  facts  which  go  to  ahow 
that  slavery  was  the  real  cause  of  tliia  wart 
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and  that  if  it  cnme  to  the  citation  of  facts 
whether  North  or  South  were  the  most  guilty 
in  this  matter,  there  could  be  no  question,  I 
think,  before  any  honorable  tribunal,  any 
jury,  any  deliberative  body,  that  the  decision 
will  be  that  the  South,  from  beginning  to  end, 
for  the  sake  of  slavery,  has  been  aggressive, 
and  the  North  patient.  Since  the  war  broke 
out,  the  North  hns  been  more  and  more  com- 
ing upon  the  high  ground  of  moral  principle, 
until  now  the  Government  has  taken  ground 
for  emancipation,  and  has  issued  its  Procla- 
mation of  Emancipation  (groans  and  ceunter 
cheers,  and  a  voice,  **  Go  home."  There  was 
at  this  point  an  outrageous  interruption  from 
a  person  in  the  gallery,  who  was  removed). 
It  has  been  said  very  often  in  my  hearing,  and 
ofkencr  I  have  read  it  since  I  have  been  in 
England — the  last  reading  I  had  of  it  was 
from  the  pen  of  Lord  Brougham  (hisses,  and 
cries  of**  Chair,  Chair,"  and  disorder,  which 
continuing  for  some  time,  Mr.  Beechcr  sat 
down.  When  it  had  somewhat  subsided,  he 
continued) .  It  is  said  that  the  North  is  fight- 
ing for  the  Union,  and  not  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  African.  AVhy  are  we  fighting 
for  the  Union,  but  because  we  believe  that 
the  Union  and  its  Government  administered 
now  by  Northern  men  will  work  out  the 
emancipation  of  every  liv'ing  being  (loud 
cheering).  If  it  be  meant  that  the  North 
went  into  tliis  war  with  the  immediate  object 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  it  never 
professed  to  do  it ;  but  it  went  into  war  for 
the  Union  with  the  distinct  understanding  on 
both  sides  that  if  the  Union  was  maintained 
slavery  could  not  live  long  (cheers).  Do  you 
suppose  that  it  is  wise  to  separate  the  inter- 
est of  the  slave  from  the  interest  of  the  other 
people  on  the  continent,  and  to  inaugurate  a 
policy  which  took  in  him  alone?  lie  has  got 
to  stand  or  fall  with  all  of  us  (hear,  hear), 
and  the  only  sound  ix)licy  for  the  North  is 
that  policy  wliich  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  North,  of  the  South,  of  tjie  blacks,  and  of 
the  whites  (cheers) ,  and  we  hold  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union — the  fundamental 
principles  which  arc  contained  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion— that  this  is  the  way  to  secure  to  the 
African  ultimately  his  best  rights  and  his 
beet  estate.  Sj  that  in  this  way  the.  North 
did  come  into  this  conflict  with  the  prayer, 
the  hope,  rather  than,  I  had  almost  said,  the 
expectation,  that  God  would  bless  their  en- 


deavor to  the  perfection  of  liberty  over  all 
our  continent  (loud  cheers) .  The  condition 
of  the  North  was  that  of  a  ship  carrying  pafh 
sengers  tempest  tossed,  and  while  tiic  sailors 
were  laboring,  and  the  captain  and  offioers 
directing,  some  grumblers  would  come  up 
from  among  the  passengers  and  say,  <*  You 
are  all  the  time  working  to  save  the  ship,  but 
you  don't  care  to  save  the  passengers."  I 
should  like  to  know  how  you  would  save  the 
f)assengcr8  so  well  as  by  taking  care  of  the 
ship.  (At  this  point  the  Chairman  read  to 
the  meeting  the  telegram  relative  to  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  rams  at  Liverpool.  The  efiect  was 
startling;  the  whole  audience  rose  to  their 
feet,  while  cheer  after  cheer  was  given.) 

Mr.  Beechcr  continued,  Allow  me  to  saj 
of  the  conduct  of  the  colored  people,  our 
citizens  (for  in  New  York  colored  people  vote, 
as  they  do  also  in  Massachusetts  and  in  sev- 
eral other  Northern  States,  Mr.  Wharncliffe 
— Lord  Wharncliffe,  I  beg  his  pardon — to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding),  that  it  is  a 
subject  of  universal  remark  that  no  men  on 
either  side  have  carried  themselves  more  gal- 
lantly, more  bravely,  than  the  colored  regi- 
ments that  have  been  fighting  for  their  gov- 
ernment and  their  liberty.  My  own  youngest 
brother  is  colonel  of  one  of  those  regimentit, 
and  from  him  I  learn  many  of  the  most  inter- 
esting facts  concerning  thehi.  The  son  of  one 
of  the  most  estimable  and  endeared  of  mj 
friends  in  my  congregation  was  the  colonel  of 
that  regiment  that  charged  at  Fort  Wagner, 
lie  fell  at  the  head  of  his  men — hundreds  fell 
— and  when  inquest  was  made  for  his  body,  ^ 
it  was  reported  by  the  men  in  the  fort  that 
he  had  been  buried  with  his  niggers ;  and  on 
his  gravestone  yet  it  shall  be  written,  **  The 
man  that  dared  to  lead  the  poor  and  the  op- 
pressed out  of  their  oppression  died  with  them 
and  for  them,  and  was  buried  with  them" 
(cheers).  On  the  Mississippi  the  conduct  of 
the  colored  regiments  is  so  good  that,  al- 
though many  of  the  officers  who  command 
them  are  Southern  men,  and  until  recently 
had  the  strongest  Southern  prejudices,  thoae 
prejudices  are  almost  entirely  broken  dowD» 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  findlng^ 
officers.  Northern  or  Southern,  to  take  com- 
mand of  just  as  many  of  these  regiments  as 
can  be  raised.  It  is  an  honorable  tcstimonj 
to  the  good  conduct  and  courage  of  these  long- 
abused  men,  whom  God  is  now  bringing  bj 
the  Ked  Sea  of  war  out  the  land  of  £^pt  • 
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and  into  the  land  of  promise  (cheers).  I 
have  said  that  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure 
to  answer  any  courteous  questions  that  might 
be  proposed  to  me.  If  I  cannot  answer  tbcmf 
I  will  do  the  next  best  thing — tell  you  so 
(hear).  The  length  to  which  this  meeting 
has  been  protracted,  and  the  very  great  con- 
viction that  I  seem  to  have  wrought  by  my 
remarks  on  this  Pentecostal  occasion  in  yon- 
der Gentile  crowd  (loud  laughter)  admonish 
me  that  we  had  better  open  some  kind  of 
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"meeting  of  inquiry"  (renewed  laughter). 
It  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  as  a  gentle- 
men, to  receive  questions  from  any  gentleman 
(hear,  hear) ,  and  to  give  such  reply  as  is  in 
my  power. 

(The  reverend  gentleman  remained  standing 
for  a  few  moments,  as  if  to  give  the  opportu- 
nity of  interrogation  but  no  one  rising  to 
question  him,  he  sat  down  amid  great  cheers. 
The  speech  lasted  nearly  two  and  a  quarter 
hours.) 


THE  GUEST  AT  THE  GUARDS'  BALL. 

'*  What  am  I  doing  here,  with  my  ribs  so  blank 
and  bare?" 

What  businoss  is  it  of  yours,  under  corsage  and 
berthe  to  stare  ? 

**  What  am  i  doing  here  with  my  tibia  and  thigh- 
bone clean?  '* 

Who  are  you  dares  push  your  question  past  the 
bounds  of  crinoline  7 

You  don't  mean  to  say  the  skull  peeps  out  under 

wreaths  of  the  rose  full-blown  7 
Or  that  the  rouge  isn't  thick  enough  to  hide  the 

sigmoid  bone  7 
Have  you  no  consideration — no  proper  feeling  at 

all,— 
To  annoy  people  by  reminding  them  that  Death 

is  at  the  ball  7 

It's  true  I  wasn't  Invited,  not,  at  least,  in  my 
own  name  : 

But  I  must  presume  that  Madame  la  Mori  is 
welcome,  ull  the  same. 

And  not  at  the  Guards'  Ball  only,  but  wherever 
twinkling  feet, 
^  Bright  eyes,  and  glossy  tresses,  and  brilliant  toi- 
lettes meet. 

But  nowhere  so  welcome  as  when  with  train,  dia- 
monds, luppcts,  and  plume, 

I  sweep  past  our  Gmcious  Princess  in  the  crowd- 
ed drawing-room  ; 

And  none  drops  a  graoefuUer  courtesy  down  to 
the  crimson  floor 

Than  Lm  Grande  Maitresse  dee  Robes  de  la 
Cour,  Madame  la  Mori ! 

Entre  notts,  'tis  I  who  have  more  to  do  than 
most  people  are  aware 

With  these  raviasantes  toilettes  that  these  charm- 
ing creatures  wear  ; 

There's  scarce  a  house  of  business,  that  a  West 
End  conncotion  boasts, 

But  Madame  la  Mori  is  there  to  keep  the  young 
ladies  at  their  posts. 

I'm  at  home  in  the  crowded  work-rooms,  where 
my  pupils  their  neetHes  ply  ; 

Let  pulses  throb  and  brains  go  round,  so  no  fin- 
gers idle  lie. 


I'm  at  home  in  the  up-stairs  dormitory,  where. 

the  sleep  lies  heavy  as  lead  ; 
Snug— isn't  it  ? — each  six  feet  of  spaoe  with  its 

sleepers,  two  to  a  bed. 

They  come  up  from  the  country  so  gamesome,  so 

fresh,  and  full  of  glee  ; 
At  first  sight  of  this  pale  face  of  mine  they'll 

have  nothing  to  say  to  me. 
They're  not  aware  'tis  my  place  to  sit  among  tlis 

young  ladies  still  ; 
But  the  weaker  ones  soon  draw  to  me  ;  they'll 

very  often  ill. 

Some  take  to  me  so  kindly — and  lay  thcur  oheeks 

to  mine. 
As  a  child  its  face  to  its  mother's  will  lovingly 

incline ; 
Some  struggle  hard  to  keep  me  at  arm's  lengt]| ; 

but  in  the  end. 
They  learn    that,  after  all,  I'm  their  best  and 

stanchest  friend. 

Poor  dears !      Where'er  they  enter  while  thos 

they  work  and  sleep. 
To  my  house  of  business,  -after  all,  th^'re  but 

too  glad  to  creep. 
So  no  wonder  if  I'm  privileged  by  my  employen 

fiiir 
To  visit  the  scenes  which  I  fhmish  with  these 

toilettes  rich  and  rare. 

The  old  painters — excuse  me  for  speaking  of  art* 
ists  so  rococo — 

Had  a  subject  they  used  to  call  "  La  Danm 
Macabre  "  long  ago  ; 

In  which — like  vauriens  as  they  are,  those  art- 
ists— they*made  free. 

With  all  conditions  of  life,  as,  at  last^bdngled 
away  by  me, 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  our  painters — (we've 

some  clever  ones,  they  say) 
A  J^ew  Dance  of  Dtath,  adapted  to  the  ftd^ 

ions  of  the  day  ; 
On  one  side  the  House  of  Pleasure ;  soene,  the 

ball-room  ;  and  next  door. 
The  House  of  Business  ;  and  for  scene,  the  Worl^ 

room  of  Madame  la  MorL 

— Pttficft. 
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1.  The    Works  of  Thomas  Hood.     7   vole. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  his  Son.     Lon- 
don, 1862. 

2.  Hood's    Own,   First  hnd  Second    Series. 

London,  1862. 

3.  Memorials    of    Thomas    Hood,     2  vols. 

London,  1860. 

It  depends  greatly  on  a  man's  physical 
health  and  animal  spirits  whether  he  shall  be 
of  a  large,  calm,  outward-looking  nature  and 
objective  mind,  or  shall  be  a  brooding  sub- 
jective being,  whose  vision  is  introverted,  and 
whose  temperament  is  too  irritable  to  allow 
full  time  for  maturing  the  larger  births  of  lit- 
erature. The  great  humorists,  as  a  rule, 
were  men  of  overflowing  animal  spirits.  They 
have,  as  the  term  suggests,  more  moisture  of 
the  bodily  temperament;  the  unction  of  mirth, 
and  the  wine  of  gladness.  Such  are  the 
Chaucers,  Ben  Jonsons,  and  Fieldings,  the 
Muliercs  and  Rabelais.  But  the  small,  thin 
men,  with  little  flesh  and  blood,  the  Popes, 
Voltaircs,  and  Hoods,  rarely  reach  this  per- 
fect joyousncss  of  feeling.  On  the  contrary, 
they  feel  naked  to  the  least  breath  of  the 
world,  9S  though  they  were  one  live  sensitive 
nerve  of  self,  and  the  slightest  touch  erects 
the  pens  like  porcupines'  quills.  That  a 
man  with  a  powerful  frame  and  robust  health 
may,  even  in  a  time  like  ours,  reach  the  cor- 
pulent Brolxlignagian  humor  of  the  older 
writers,  we  have  had  ample  proof  in  John 
Wilson,  whose  life  was  so  opulent,  and  laugh 
so  hearty,  that  he  could  shake  off  all  the 
cobwebs  of  our  miserable  self-consciousness. 
That  which  would  pierce  the  little  men  to 
their  vitals  he  took  as  a  mere  tickling  of 
his  cuticle.  Those  things  which  are  as  the 
mighty  blows  of  Thor's  hammer  to  others  only 
seemed  to  make  him  look  up  and  say  with 
Skrymir,  **  There  must  l3e  sparrows  roosting 
in  this  tree,  I  think  ;  what  is  that  they  have 
dropped?" 

It  is  a  very  noticeable  feature  in  Hood's 
character  that,  with  even  worse  health  than 
Pope's,  he  was  of  a  most  sweet  temper  ;  and 
no  amount  of  pnin  and  buffeting  could  turn 
bim  into  one  of  the  wasps  of  wit.  But  to 
read  his  nature  and  appreciate  his  works,  we 
must  turn  to  his  life. 

Thomas  Hood  by  birth  was  a  genuine  Cock- 
ney. He  was  born  May  23d,  1799,  in  the 
Poultry,  London  ;  therefore  within  the  sound 
of  Bow  bells.    His  father  was  a  native  of  Soot- 


land  ;  but  in  this  instance  the  old  sayings  that 
one  Scotsman  will  be  sure  to  introduce  an- 
other, was  not  verified,  Thomas  Hood  being 
as  unlike  a  Scotsman  as  possible.  His  grand- 
mother was  an  Armstrong ;  and  he  used  to 
say  in  joke  that  he  was  descended  from  two 
notorious  thieves,  Robin  Hood  and  Johnnie 
Armstrong.  The  genius  of  Cockneydom, 
however,  was  the  ruling  power  in  mixing  the 
elements  of  his  nature.  He  would  have  been 
all  the  richer  for  a  little  of  the  ruddy  health 
of  Robin,  and  the  hardihood  of  the  renowned 
Borderer.  But  Cockney  he  was  doomed  to 
be ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
**  Song  of  the  Shirt"  could  only  have  been 
written  by  one  who  entered  deeply  into  Lon- 
don life,  so  as  to  feel  instinctively  how  it  went 
with  the  poorest  poor  who  dwell  high  up  the 
dark  and  rickety  staircases,  seeing  the  stars 
through  the  rents  of  the  roof ;  to  whom  spring 
only  comes  in  the  plant  or  flower  on  the  win- 
dow-sill ;  the  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  wing 
of  a  swallow  darting  by,  or  the  warble  of  an 
imprisoned  skylark.  Only  a  dweller  in  Lonr 
don  who  knows  how  the  poor  live,  could 
fathom  the  indescribable  yearning  of  the  fe- 
vered body  and  pent-up  soul  for  one  breath  of 
the  country  air  and  boundless  space  ;  to  cool 
the  feet  in  the  sweet  green  grass,  tind  the  An- 
gers among  its  wild  flowers ;  to  freshen  the 
poor  worn  eyes  with  a  look  at  the  glad  green 
world  of  pleasant  leaves,  waving  woods,  and 
blue  heaven  bending  over  all. 

Hood  took  cheerfully  enough  to  his  birth- 
place, and  thought  if  local  prejudices  were 
worth  anything  the  balance  ought  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  capital.  He  would  as  lief  have 
been  a  native  of  London  as  of  Stoke  Pogis, 
and  considered  the  Dragon  of  Bow  Church  or 
Gresham's  Grasshopper  as  good  a  terrestrial 
sign  to  be  born  under  as  the  dunghill  cock  on 
a  village  steeple.  He  thought  a  literary  man 
might  exult  that  he  first  saw  the  light 
perhaps  the  fog — in  the  same  metropolis 
Milton,  Gray,  De  Foe,  Pope,  Byron,  Lamb, 
and  other  town-born  authors,  <*  whoso  fame 
has  nevertheless  triumphed  over  the  Bills  of 
Mortality."  So  in  their  goodly  company  he 
cheerfully  took  up  his  livery,  especially  as 
Cockneyism,  properly  so  called,  appear^  to 
him  to  be  limited  to  no  particular  locality  or 
station  in  life.  It  is  likewise  worthy  of  re* 
mark,  that  Hood  owes  a  wholb  class  of  ha- 
morous  character  to  the  streets  of  London. 
The  **Lost  Child  "  is  a  type  of  what  we  mean. 
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In  this  the  nature  and  language  are  strictly 
Cockney.  The  cooped- up  maternal  agony 
growB  garrulous  bfyond  measure;  and  so  all 
rules  of  verse  are  violated  in  order  that  ample 
expression  may  he  given  to  the  grief.  The 
result  is  a  long  lugubrious  patter  ;*  tragedy 
and  farce  blending  in  a  burlesque  such  as  Mr. 
Robson  alone  could  do  justice  to. 

Hoo<rrt  father  was  a  man  of  literary  taste  ; 
bad  written  a  couple  of  novels,  and  was  one 
of  the  iirni  of  Vornor  and  Ilood  which  pul)- 
lished  the  p.)oins  of  IMoomlield  and  Kirke' 
White.  JanicH,  tlie  eldest  boy,  likewise  had 
literary  prcdilcftions.  His  mother,  we  are 
told,  was  Homewhat  Htartled  to  find  a  note-book 
which  appctired  to  e:)ntain  some  secret  con- 
fession of  hopclcsi^  l.)vc,  the  good  lady  not 
knowing  that  her  son  had  been  tmnsluting 
Petrarch.  Thus  Thomas  Ilood  had,  as  he 
said,  a  da^;h  of  ink  in  his  blood,  which  soon 
became  manifest  in  an  inkling  for  authorship. 
Ue  was  a  f^liy,  quiet  child,  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive, and  dclicivte  in  hciilth  ;  fond  of  making 
his  little  oWrvations  'with  continual  humor 
as  he  sat  silently  watching,  with  noticing 
eyes,  the  main  stream  of  life  fussing  by.  One 
of  his  earliest  artistic  effjrts  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, altlio'.igh  n«)t  exactly  in  the  way  he  had 
anticipated.  lie  smokcnl  a  terriGc-looking 
demon  on  the  l)edroom  ceiling  with  a  candle, 
intending  to  frighten  his  brother  on  going  to 
bed  ;  but  furgotting  all  about  it,  he  was  him- 
self the  victim,  and  found  it  no  joke. 

Disease  and  clcath  were  early  and  frequent 
visitors  to  the  Hood  family.  James,  the  elder 
brother,  was  so^n  carried  off.  The  father 
died  su<l(lenlv,  leavinj:  the  widow  with  her 
little  onei?  but  poorly  provided  for.  The  wife 
soon  followed  her  husband.  IIood*s  sister 
Anne  did  not  survive  the  mother  very  long, 
both  dying  of  consumptiv>n.  It  was  on  the 
death  of  this  sister  that  Ilood  wrote  his 
tender  and  touching  little  poem  called  the 
**  Death-bed." 

The  mother  while  living  had  given  her  son 
what  edv.ea'lon  she  could  command.  He  ac- 
quired Ft  enc'ii,  and  became  a  pretty  good  clas- 
sical schv)lar.  In  his  **  attempt  on  his  own 
life*'  he  speaks  of  wiimiug  a  prize  for  liatin 
without  knowing  the  Jjatin  for  prize.  But  he 
had  a  capable  teticher  after  he  left  the  school 
at  which  this  happened,  and  his  witty  ren- 
derings from  Latin  authors  were  well  known 
to  his  friends  in  after-life.  We  do  not  make 
out  the  precise  date  at  which  Thomas  Hood 


was  articled  to  his  undo,  Mr  Sands,  the  en- 
graver, nor  bow  long  ho  labored  at  the  art 
which  first  taught  him  bow  to  etch  bis  own 
funny  fancies.        . 

Ue  speaks  of  having  sat  at  a  desk  in  aomo 
commercial  office,  but  he  was  not  destined  to 
become  a  winner  of  the  *'  Ledger,"  his  race 
being  cut  short  at  starting  ;  this  he  comma- 
nicates  in  strictly  business  languap^.  Hia 
appetite  failed,  and  its  principal  creditor,  the 
stomach,  received  only  an  ounce  in  the  pound. 
In  the  phraseology  of  the  **  Pricts  Cunxmt," 
it  was  expected  that  he  must  '*  submit  to  a 
decline.'*  The  doctors  declared  that  by  ait- 
ting  so  much  on  the  counting-liousc  stool  lie 
was  hatching  a  whole  brood  of  complaints. 
So  he  was  ordered  to  abstain  from  '*  ashes, 
bristles,  and  Petersburg  yellow  candle,  and  to 
indulge  in  a  more  generous  diet."  Change 
of  air,  too,  was  impc^ratively  prescribed.  Ao- 
cordingly.  Hood  wasship{)ed  off  to  visit  some 
relatives  in  Dundee.  As  soon  us  they  set  eyes 
on  him  they  did  what  they  could  to  send  him 
Ixiek  again.  He  had  come  to  the  wrong  peo- 
ple in  search  of  health.  Ilood,  however,  de- 
termined (m  stopping  in  Dundee.  The  air  of 
Sci3tland  did  him  so  much  good.  One  of  its 
results  was  a  belief  that  although  Scotland 
might  not  produce  the  first  man  in  the  world, 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  Scotsman  who 
would  live  on  as  the  liast  Man.  To  estimate 
his  position  at  this  time,  alone  in  a  strange 
place,  hanging  on  his  own  hook,  he  tells  us  to 
imagineaboyof  fifteen  at  the  Nore,  as  it  were, 
of  life,  thus  left  dependent  on  his  own  pilot- 
age for  a  safe  voyage  to  the  Isle  of  Man ! 
How  he  was  occupied  in  Dundee  we  are  not 
clearly  informed  ;  but  his  first  appearance  in 
print  was  in  the  *'  Dundee  Atfotriiscr;  "  hit 
next  in  the  *♦  Dundee  Majazine ; "  and  he 
tells  us  with  modest  triumph  and  pirdonable 
pride,  that  the  respective  editors  published 
his  writings  without  charging  anything  for 
insertion.  This  he  considercxl  success  enough 
to  make  him  sell  himself  body  and  soul,  after 
the  German  fashion,  to  that  minor  Mcphi- 
stophiles  the  Printer *s  Devil.  Not  but  what 
he  sened  some  years'  apprenticeship  before 
the  Imp  in  question  became  really  his  FamU- 
liar.  As  with  all  literary  naturals,  ho  drifted 
rather  than  plunged  into  authorship. 

In  the  year  1821  Hood  returned  to  liOndon,  ' 
and  was  engaged  to  assist  the  editor  of  the 
London  Magazine,  leaving    the   engraver *• 
business  for  that  purpose.    Here  was  a  legife> 
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imate  opening,  and  ho  *' jumped  at  it,  h  fa 
Grimaldi,  head  foremost,  and  was  speedily 
behind  the  scenes."  So  delighted  was  he, 
that  he  would  receive  a  revise  from  the  fore- 
man of  the  printers  as  a  "  proof  of  his  re- 
gard; forgave  him  all  his  slips,"  and  really 
tbonght  that  printers'  devils  were  not  so 
black  as  they  are  painted.  But,  ho  tells  us, 
his  **  topgallant-glory  "  was  in  **  Our  Con- 
tributors." How  he  used  to  look  forward  to 
Elia  and  baokwardvfor  Ilazlitt,  and  all  round 
for  Edward  Herbert;  and  **how  I  used  to 
iook  up  to  Allan  Cunningham,"  who  was 
formed  by  Nature  tall  enough  to  '*  snatch  a 
'  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  Art."  Hood  has 
given  us  a  pleasant  lifelike  sketch  of  Charles 
Lamb,  with  his  fine  head  on  a  small  spare 
body  ;  his  intellectual  face  full  of  wiry  lines, 
and  lurking  quips  and  cranks  of  physiog- 
nomy ;  brown,  bright  eyes,  quick  in  turning 
as  those  of  birds, — looking  sharp  enough  to 
pick  up  pins  and  needles.  The  hesitation  in 
his  speech  continually  relieved  by  some  happy 
turn  of  thought  which  seemed  to  have  been 
thus  naturally  waited  for.  Shy  with  stran- 
gers, but  instantly  alight  with  a  welcome 
smile  of  womanly  sweetneso  for  his  friends. 
At  Lamb's  he  met  with  Coleridge,  the  **  full- 
bodied  poet,  with  his  waving  wliito  hair  and 
his  benign  face,  round,  ruddy,  and  unfur- 
rowed  as  a  holy  friar's. '  *  Hood  heard  the  glo- 
rious talker  at  times  when  he  was  in  the  key 
which  Lamb  called  **C  in  alt.,"  far  above 
the  line  of  tlie  listener's  comprehension.  He 
made  marvellous  musio  nevertheless ;  and 
Hood  felt  asthougli  he  were  carried  *•  spiral- 
ling up  to  heaven  by  a  whirlwind  intertwisted 
with  sunbeams,  giddy  and  dazzled,  and  had 
then  been  mined  down  again  with  a  shower 
of  mundane  ntockd  and  stones  that  battered 
ontofmc  all  recollection  of  what  I  had  heard 
and  what  I  had  seen."  Here,  too,  was  poor 
Clare,  in  his  brigbt  grass-colored  coat  and 
yellow  M'aistc'xit,  **  shining  verdantly  from 
out  the  grave-colored  suits  like  a  patch  of 
turnips  amidst  stubble  and  fallow."  Lamb 
•omctimes  bantering  him  on  certain  **  Clarc- 
obecurities  "  in  bin  verses,  and  anon  talking 
80  gravely,  towards  midniglit,  that  Clare 
would  cry  *•  Dal !  "  (a  cfanCicd  d— n)  **  if  it 
isn't  like  a  dead  man  preaching  out  of  his 
coffin  !  "  De  Quincey  also  was  one  of  the 
writers  for  the  London;  and  Hood  often 
nw  the  email,  calm  philosopher  **  at  home, 
qai^  at  home,  in  the  midst  of  a  German 


Ocean  of  literature  in  a  storm — flooding  all. 
the  floor,  table,  and  chairs — billows  of  books! 
tossing,  tumbling,  surging  open.  On  such 
occasions  I  have  willingly  listened  by  the 
hour  whilst  the  philosopher,  standing  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  one  side  of  the  room,  seemed 
to  be   less  speaking  than  reading  from  a 

*  handwriting  on  the  wall !  '  " 

The  **  Lion's  Head  "  of  the  London  Mag-l 
ozinc  was  the  first  mask  of  Momus  put  on  by 
Thomas  Hood.  His  punning  propensity  breaks 
out  in  humorous  Answern  to  Correspondents. 
**W.  is  informed  that  his  *  Night '  is  too 
long,  for  the  moon  rises  twice  in  it.     The 

*  Essay  on  Agricultural  Distress'  would 
only  increase  it.  B.  is  surely  humming. 
H.  B.'s  *  Sonnet  to  the  Rising  Sun  '  is  sus- 
pected of  being  written  for  a  Lark.     W.'s 

*  Teare  of  Sensibility  "  had  better  be  dropped. 
The  *  Echo  '  will  not  answer.  T. ,  who  enys  his 
tales  are  out  of  his  own  head,  is  asked  if  he 
is  a  tadpole.  M.'s  *  Ode  on  the  Martyrs 
who  were  burnt  in  the  rain  of  Queen  Mary 
is  original,  but  tcanisjire.^^ 

Amongst  Hood's  early  contributions  to  the 
London  we  find  the  lovely  ballad  of  **  Fair 
Inez  "  and  the  poem  of  *'  Lycus  the  Centaur." 
This  latter  poem  was  a  favorite  with  Hartley 
Coleridge,  who  thought  it  absolutely  unique 
in  its  line,  and  such  as  no  man  except  Hood 
could  have  written.  The  measure,  which  has 
a  gallvp  appropriate  to  the  subject,  is  a  diffi- 
cult one  to  tell  a  story  in.  Yet  the  poem 
contains  some  powerful  descriptions,  and  has 
not  had  justice  done  to  it.  Here,  for  exam- 
ple, is  a  striking  picture  of  the  bcstialized 
victims  of  Circe's  horrible  charms  as  another 
human  being,  newly  doomed,  comes  amongst 
them  with  the  likeness  they  have  lost : — 

"  They  were  moumfally  gentle,  and  grouped  for 

relief, 
All  foes  in  their  skin,  but  all  friends  in  their 

grief; 
The  Leopard  was  there — baby-mild  in  its  feat- 
ure ; 
And  the  Tiger,  black-ban-cd,  with  the  gaie  of 

a  creature 
That  knew  gentle  pity  ;   the  bristled-backed 

Boar, 
nis  innocent  tusks  stainofl  with  mulberry  gore  ; 
And  the   laughing  ilyena — but  laughing  no 

more  : 
And  the  Snake,  not  with  magical  orbs  to  do> 

vise 
Strange  Death,  bat  with  woman *8  attraction  of 

eyes  ; 
The  tall  ugly  Ape,  that  sti'l  bore  a  dim  shine 
Thro'  his  hairy  eclipse  of  a  manhood  divine : 
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There  were  Woes  of  all  shapes,  wretched  forms, 
when  I  came. 

That  hung  down  their  heads  with  a  human- 
like shame  ; 

The  Elephant  hid  in  the  boughs,  and  the  Bear 

Shed  over  his  eyes  the  dark  veil  of  his  hair  ; 

And  the  Womanly  soul,  turning  sick  with  dis- 
gust. 

Tried  to  vomit  herself  from  her  serpentine 
crust : 

While  nil  groaned  their  groans  into  one  at  their 
lot. 

As  I  brought  them  the  Image  of  what  they 
were  not*' 

His  connection  with  the  London  brought 
Thomas  Hood  many  friends  in  the  pleasant 
spring-time  of  his  literary  career ;  amongst 
others  John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  the  *'  Edward 
IIcrbiTt*  of  tlic  Magazine.  Unfortunately 
this  friendship  did  not  end  well.  Wo  only 
mention  the  subject,  because  we  think  that 
most  likely  it  was  in  Hood's  last  thoughts, 
and  pointed  with  more  significance  his  latest 
words:  **  Rcmemljer,  I  forgive  all — a///" 
One  result  of  the  break-up  of  this  intimacy 
is,  that  a  largo  numl)cr  of  Hood's  letters  arc 
still  locked  up  from  the  public,  and  all  access 
to  them  refused. 

Conjijintly  with  Reynolds,  Hood  wrote  and 
published  his  **  Odes  and  Addresses  to  Great 
People."  The  book  hud  a  large  sale.  Cole- 
ridge, to  whom  a  copy  was  sent,  ascribed  it 
to  Charles  Lamb  in  a  letter  which  pays  a  just 
tribute  to  the  good-nature  of  the  humorist 
who  did  write  it.  ♦*  My  dear  Charles,  it  was 
c<Tt« inly  written  by  you.  You  are  found  in 
ih:  manner,  as  the  lawyers  say.  The  puns 
are  nine  in  ten  good  ;  many  excellent.  The 
Ncwf/atori/  transcendent !  And  then  the  ex- 
emplum  sine  cxcmplo  of  a  volume  of  personal- 
ities and  contemporaneities  without  a  single 
line  that  could  inflict  the  infinitesimal  of  an 
unplcasanco  on  any  man  in  his  senses.'*  The 
pun  specially  alluded  to  occurs  in  the  Address 
to  Mis.  Fry.  Hood  says  he  likes  her  and 
the  Quakers,  with  many  of  their  works  and 
ways;  but  he  don't  HIeo  her  **  Newgatory 
teaehing."  We  quote  onestanza  of  this  ode 
for  its  adminible  good  sense,  and  to  show  how 
wit  and  wisdom  are  blended  in  the  use  of  a 
rough-and-ready  illustration : — 

•*  Oh,  save  the  vulgar  soul  before  it's  spoiled  ! 

Sot  up  your  niuunto'l  si^ru  without  the  (rate  ; 
And  there  iiiforni  the  mind  before  *tis  soiled  ! 

'Ti"*  sorry  wiCtiug  on  a  greasy  slate  ! 
N.'i}',  if  you  would  not  have  your  labors  foile<]. 

Take  it  inclining  towards  a  virtuous  state. 


Not  prostrate  and  laid  flat ;  else,  woman  meek. 
The  upright  pencil  will  but  hop  and  shriek." 

Colcridge^s  characterization  of  Hood's  ha- 
mour  reminds  us  of  the  words  of  Lord  Dudley 
to  Sydney  Smith  :  *'  You  have  been  laughing 
at  mc  constantly,  Sydney,  for  the  lost  Bcven 
years ;  and  yet  in  all  that  time  you  ncTer  eaid 
a  single  thing  to  mo  that  I  wished  unsaid !  " 
Hood  was  in  the  habit  of  poking  the  Quakers 
in  tho  ribs,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
giving  them  a  quite  dig.  Yet,  we  believe, 
wherever  wit  is  tolerated  amongst  them. 
Hood  is  a  chief  favorite. 

Our  author  had  now  tried  the  reading  pulv  \ 
lie  as  a  punster  and  poet.  He  founa  thai 
puns  sold  Ix'ttcr  than  poetr}'.  Ilenocforth 
his  literary  life  ran  in  parallel  lines  of  poetry 
and  puns,  except  where  those  lines  crossed 
and  rccrosscd,  or  ran  into  one — making  thai 
peculiar  mixture  of  incongruous  elements,  ' 
puns  and  pathos,  laughter  and  tears — sweets 
ness  exquisitely  sad,  and  sadness  exquisitely 
sweet,  known  ns  *'  Hood's  Own."  The  publie 
in  general  will  pay  the  highest  price  for  be- 
ing amused.  So  Hood  became  its  merriman 
that  ho  might  secure  the  means  of  livings  _. 
Xevertheless,  ho  kept  true  to  the  higher  life, 
and  wrote  his  poetry  in  shy  ways  and  secret 
places.  He  piped  and  piped  on  his  sylvan 
reed,  although  the  public  would  not  danoe  to 
country  tunes,  however  sweetly  they  might 
breathe  of  tho  pastoral  age,  however  rich  they 
might  be  in  delicate  imagery ;  it  left  him 
sitting  at  tho  gate  of  his  fairy- world,  and 
passed  him  by  for  the  lure  of  louder  voices, 
and  tho  glare  of  coarser  color.  He  secretly 
committed  several  beautiful  poems  to  it,  which 
secret — as  Coleridge  said  of  one  of  his  own 
publications — the  public  very  faithfully  kept. 
It  was  quiet  willing  to  listen  if  Hood  woald 
only  make  it  laugh ! 

Tho  acquaintanceship  with  Reynolds  was 
at  least  so  far  happy  that  it  introduced  Hood 
to  his  future  wife,  Reynolds's  sister — a  true 
woman,  pre-eminent  for  all  qualities  of  fit- 
ness, who  made  the  sunshine  of  years  in  a 
life  which  had  much  more  than  the  ordinary 
share  of  shadow. 

Hood  iias  left  a  very  tender  testimonial  to 
his  wife  in  one  of  his  letters  : — 

*'  I  never  was  anything,  dearest,  till  I  knew 

you  ;  and  I  have  been  a  better,  happier,  and 

more  prosperous  man  ever  since.     Lay  by 

that  truth  in  lavender,  sweetest,  and  remiira 

i  mo  of  it  when  I  fail.    I  am  writing  wannlj 
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and  fondly,  but  not  without  good  cause. 
First,  your  own  affectionate  letter,  lately  re- 
ceived ;  next,  the  remembrances  of  our  dear 
children  ;  then  a  delicious  impulse  to  pour 
out  the  overflowings  of  my  heart  into  yours  ; 
and  Inst,  not  least,  the  knowledge  that  your 
dear  eyes  will  read  what  my  hand  is  now 
writing." 

In  another  letter,  written  just  afler  his  wife 
has  left  him  to  go  on  a  journey,  there  is  an 
exceedingly  natural  touch,  showing  how 
deep  was  his  afTcction  for  her — how  restless 
for  her  return  :  "  I  went  and  retraced  our 
walk  in  the  Park,  and  sat  down  in  the  same 
seat,  and  felt  happier  and  better." 

Mrs.  Hood  was  a  woman  of  cultivated  mind ; 
her  letters  arc  full  of  good  sense,  with  fre- 
quent overflows  of  humor.  She  devotedly 
gave  her  own  life  to  eke  out  his.  It  was  not 
merely  a  witty  allusion  wh^n,  speaking  of 
getting  out  the  Comic  on  one  occasion  he 
said  it  had  half  killed  Jane,  and  half  killed 
himself,  which  he  considered  equal  to  one 
murder.  And  she  must  have  had  one  of  the 
sweetest  tempers  in  the  world.  How  else 
could  she  have  put  up  with  the  freaks  of  this 
veritable  Puck  of  the  Household,  who  was  for- 
ever playing  ofl*  his  tricks,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  her  innocence  ?  We  are  told  that  it  was 
a  cu8tom  with  the  Libyans  for  the  young  man 
to  marry  the  girl  who  laughed  at  his  jokes. 
Hood  was  lucky  in  securing  such  a  charming 
wife.  She  appears  to  have  been  able  to  join 
in  the  laugh,  even  though  the  joke  went 
against  herself.  She  must  have  proved  a 
capital  subject  for  his  fun,  seeing  that  she 
was  always  ready  to  believe  whatever  the 
rogue  told  her,  and  each  time,  when  taken  in, 
was  never  going  to  be  caught  again  !  **  Above 
all  things,  Jane,"  says  he,  warning  her 
against  Ijeing  deceived  by  the  fishwomen, 
**  as  they  will  endeavor  to  impose  upon  your 
inexjKjriencc,  let  nothing  induce  you  to  buy 
a  plaice  that  has  any  appearance  of  red  or 
orange  sjwts,  as  they  are  sure  signs  of  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  decomposition."  Full  of  this 
novel  information,  armed  on  one  point  at 
leaet,  Mrs.  Hood  was  quite  ready  for  the 
fishwoman  next  time,  being  rather  anxious 
to  show  off*  her  knowledge.  The  very  first 
plaice  that  came  had  the  ominous  spots,  and 
Mrs.  Hood  hinted  her  fears  lest  the  fish  were 
not  fresh.  The  woman  insisted  that  they 
were  only  just  out  of  the  water.  But  Mrs. 
Hood,  in  the  innocence  of  her  heart  and  all 
the  pride  of  conscious  knowledge,  wan  ready 


with  her  finishing-stroke :  **  My  good  woman, 
it  may  be  as  you  say  ;  but  I  could  not  think 
of  buying  any  plaice  with  those  very  unplea^ 
ant  spots ! ''  The  woman's  answer,  with 
a  suppressed  giggle  on  the  stairs,  told  the 
young  housekeeper  all  the  tale.  On  another 
occasion  Mrs.  Hood  had  made  a  plum-pud- 
ding for  their  foreign  friend,  De  Franck,  to 
show  him  what  English  plum-pudding  was 
like.  There  happened  to  be  some  white 
wooden  skewers  at  hand.  Hood  saw  them  as 
they  lay  pointing,  as  it  were,  to  the  pudding. 
He  poked  them  into  it  across  and  across  in  all 
directions,  taking  care  to  leave  no  sign  out- 
side. The  pudding  was  packed  up  and  sent. 
When  De  Franck  came.  Hood  asked  him  if 
he  did  not  think  it  was  well  trussed.  De 
Franck,  surmising  this  was  the  English  way 
of  building  the  pudding,  gravely  replied, 
**  Yes,"  and  complimented  the  other  victim  on 
the  ingenuity  of  her  wood-work ! 

Hood  was  married  on  the  5th  of  May,  1824. 
In  spite  of  all  the  sickness  and  sorrow,  his 
children  tell  us  the  union  was  a  happy  one. 
The  early  years  of  his  married  life  were  un- 
doubtedly the  happiest  that  Hood  spent  in 
this  world.  Good  fortune  appeared  to  smile 
from  out  a  bit  of  unclouded  blue  heaven 
above,  and  all  that  was  wifely  and  womanly 
strove  to  make  one  spot  of  earth  green  and 
pleasant  below.  The  love  of  a  wife  like  this 
was  a  blessing  indeed  to  the  man  who  had  to 
pass  through  such  fires  of  aflliction  and  vra- 
ters  of  tribulation.  Her  devotion,  willing  at 
all  times  to  transfuse  her  life  into  his,  must 
have  often  heartened  him  for  a  fresh  effort  in 
the  weary  struggle.  Many  a  time  she  must 
have  inspired  him  to  face  the  outer  difficulties 
by  helping  to  keep  the  spirit  warm  and 
bright  and  hopeful  within.  When  the 
book  shall  be  written  which  might  be  writ- 
ten, on  the  "  Wives  of  Men  of  Genius,"  one 
of  the  noblest  chapters  should  be  given  to 
Mrs.  Hood. 

Hood  had  need  of  all  the  sunshine  and 
sweetness  that  could  be  gathered  from  these 
ypars  of  happiness  to  hoard  up  a  little  honey 
in  the  hive  of  Home  for  the  sad  seasons  com- 
ing ! 

A  living  writer  has  remarked  that  perhaps 
there  are  not  more  than  a  thousand  persons 
in  the  long  roll  of  illustrious  names  who  have 
done  anything  very  remarkable  for  mankind. 
We  think  nations  should  have  kept  guard  at 
their  doors  that  they  might  work  on  undis- 
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turbed.  But,  instead  of  that,  we  iind  the 
world  hindered  theui  all  it  possibly  could. 
Domestic  misery,  poverty,  errors  of  all  kinds, 
and  afllietionH,  no  doubt  disturbed  and  dis- 
tressed  them.  This  was  singularly  the  case 
with  Thomas  Iloud.  It  makes  us  feel  all  the 
greater  interest  in  that  life,  and  possibly  set 
a  higher  value  on  the  work  done  in  spite  of 
the  suffering,  beeausc  of  the  moral  worth  of 
such  an  example.  Hood's  troubles,  which  he 
turned  into  perplexing  oddities  of  merriment 
and  pathos  ;  his  heavy  trials,  which  he  strove 
to  make  light  of;  h.is  **  movinr/  accidents  by 
flood  and  field  ;  ''  hid  illnesses  and  continual 
dodgings  of  death,  Pocm  began,  and  followed 
each  other  with  increasing  frequence.  Shortly 
after  his  marriage  he  was  seized  with  rheu- 
matic fever.  After  tliis,  he  nearly  lost  his 
life  while  Iwithing  in  the  sea.  Gradually  the 
organic  disease  of  his  heart — enlarcgment 
and  thickening — was  developed  ;  hemorrhage 
of  the  lungs  followed  ;  these  were  aggravated 
and  increased  by  compulsory  work,  ever-re- 
curring anxieties,  and  the  ignorance  of  for- 
eign doctors,  until  even  his  rebounding  spirit 
could  bear  or  bend  no  farther,  and  he  broke 
down  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six  years. 

But  we  anticipate.  It  was  in  the  year 
1820  that  the  first  series  of  **  Whims  and 
Oddities ' '  appeared.  In  the  year  following, 
a  second  series  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Both  were  well  received  by  the  pub- 
lic. The  **  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies" 
was  produced  at  t!)is  time,  but  did  not  sell. 
Ilood  brouglit  up  the  remainder  of  an  addi- 
tion from  the  publisher's  shelves,  to  save  the 
work,  as  he  said,  from  the  butter-ehops.  In 
1829  he  left  London  to  live  in  the  country — 
first  at  Winchmore  Hill,  and  next  at  L^kc 
House  ;  the  latter  place  noticeable  because 
he  wrote  ♦*  Tylney  Hall"  there,  ande^dently 
got  his  suggestion  for  the  **  Haunted  House" 
from  its  ruined  beauty,  its  signs  of  past  splen- 
dor, and  present  desolation  ;  its  pictured  pan- 
els, from  under  wiiich  the  rats  would  peep 
out  at  twilight ;  its  weedy  wilderness  of  a 
flower-garden,  where  the  rabits  would  come 
to  skip : — 

**  A  jolly  plricp,  said  he,  in  days  of  old. 
But  somethiug  aib  it  now  ;  the  place  is  oorst" 

The  first  number  of  Hood's  Cormc  Annual 
was  published  for  the  Christmas  of  1830. 
On  the  cover  was  the  picture  of  a  boy  blow- 
ing bubbles;    these  ultimately  increased  to 


eleven,  numbering  the  years  of  the  pabli 
tion.  The  fun  of  the  ComiCj  paljiable  and 
plentiful,  secured  to  the  writer  much  friend 
ship  from  children  of  every  age.  Amongst 
the  other  delighted  admirers  came  His  Grace 
the  lute  Duke  of  Devonshire,  with  a  curiou 
request  that  Hood  would  supply  a  net  of 
titles  for  the  Dummy  Books  of  a  Librarj 
Staircase.  Some  of  these  titles  are  amus* 
ing :  for  instance,  **  On  Cutting  off  Ilein 
uith  a  Shilling,  by  Barlwr  Beaumont;" 
**  On  the  Affinity  of  the  Death- Watch  and  the 
Sheep-Tick  ;  "  **  Rules  for  Punctuation,  by  a 
thorough-bred  Pointer;"  **  Percy  VQre,  in 
forty  Volumes  ;  "  *'  Curst^ry  Remarks  on 
Swearing  ;  "  *'  Barrow  on  the  CommiMa 
Weal ;  "  **  Haagbty-cultunil  Remarks  on 
London  Pride." 

By  the  year  1834  Hood  had  become  pretty 
well  known.  His  work  was  abundant.  Hie 
health,  too,  had  benefited  by  country  air  and 
visits  to  the  sea — for  which  ho  had  the  trae 
national  feeling.  At  this  time  a  heavy  mis* 
fortune  fell  on  him — the  failure  of  a  firm  in- 
volved him  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  His 
sense  of  honor  prevented  his  passing  through 
the  Bankruptcy  Court.  He  determined,  like 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  write  out  every  penny , 
instead  of  having  his  debts  whitewashed  over. 
*'  He  had  fair  reason,"  ho  said.  **  to  expeefc 
that  by  redoubled  diligence,  economizing, ' 
and  escaping  costs  at  law,  ho  would  soon  be 
able  to  retrieve  his  affairs."  With  ^ese 
views,  leaving  every  shilling  Ixihind  him,  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  his  effects,  he  volunta- 
rily expatriated  himself,  and  bade  his  <*  ni^ 
tive  land  good-night." 

With  his  indomitable  spirit  of  fun,  and 
his  lively  way  of  making  the  best  of  the  worst 
that  could  happen.  Hood  met  his  alien  lot, 
smiling  the  usual  bright,  cheery  smile  that 
would  put  a  little  reflected  light  into  the  sad- 
dest face  of  things.  It  was  his  belief  at  times 
that  he  was  only  alive  through  bis  habit  of  i 
never  giving  up !  Ilis  spirit  was  so  clnstio,  : 
that  whatever  circumstance  might  make  it 
iHjnd  for  a  moment,  it  would  spring  back  into 
the  old  shape,  with  the  old  flash,  ready  to 
fight  on  to  the  last.  He  fixed  on  Coblens 
as  the  place  most  suitable  for  his  new  resi- 
dence, and,  dear  lover  of  his  country  as  he 
was, — for  he  thought  there  was  no  land  like 
England, — be  went  manfully  to  eat  the  bread 
of  sorrow  in  a  strange  land,  determined  to  eat 
that  bread  honorably,  and  equally  determined 
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to  get  all  the  fun  he  could  out  of  his  lot,  and 
the  people  amongst  whom  his  lot  was  cast. 
He  remarks  at  Ostend,  **  *  I  am  werry  con- 
tent witii  my  wittles  in  this  here  place/  as 
the  Apprcn t  ices  Bay  • '  *  Hood  was  always  con- 
tent with  hiH  ^^  wittles  "  in  any  place. 

He  passed  over  in  a  storm,  which  wrecked 
eleven  vcesela  off  the  coast  of  Holland.  Ho 
nearly  blew  his  last  bubble  ;  it  was,  as  he 
says,  a  *'  squeak  for  the  Comic"  on  this  oc- 
casion. On  landing  he  looks  on  the  bright 
side  of  his  prospect.  **  We  are  not  trans- 
ported even  lor  seven  years,  and  the  Rhine  is 
a  deal  better  than  the  Swan  River,"  he  writes 
to  his  wife.  **  Tliere  are  three  little  rooms, 
one  backward,  my  study  that  is  to  be,  with 
•uoh  a  lovely  view  over  the  Moselle.  My 
heart  jumped  when  I  saw  it,  and  I  thought, 
*  There  I  shall  write  volumes.'  I  want  but 
you  and  my  dear  boy  and  girl  to  be  very 
happy  and  very  loving."  Hood  was  soon  at 
work,  with  his  humor  in  full  flow  for  the 
Comic ;  making  rare  fun  of  the  Germans, 
and  playing  oiT  practical  jokes  on  his  wife  and 
friends  ;  a  very  spirit  of  mischief,  longing  and 
listening  witli  both  ears  for  news  from  home, 
like  any  **  Kxilo  of  Hearin,"  his  swallow 
ofVen  inclined  to  mi<;rate  Eno^land-ward  when 
he  thought  of  beef  and  porter  ;  supplying  cu- 
rious pictures  of  his  foreign  friends,  and 
painting  fancy  likenesses  of  those  at  home 
with  fun  in  every  feature  for  their  special 
amusement — seeing  that  it  **  were  ungracious 
to  write  merrily  for  the  public,  and  vent  the 
blue  devils  on  my  private  letters."  Hood's 
aocount  of  their  difficulties  with  the  German 
language,  and  how  they  got  on  with  the  aid 
of  Dictionary  and  corUradklionajj ^  is  richly 
ludicrous. 

Our  autlior  appears  to  have  soon  found  that 
living  in  Germany  was  not  so  cheap  as  ho  had 
fimciod,  nor  whh  the  climate  so  suitable  as  ho 
bad  fondlv  ima;;ined.  Then  the  doctors  were 
letches  indeed  in  those  days ;  they  bled  un- 
mercifully. Nature  kept  him  thin  and  spare, 
80  that  he  might  always  be  in  fighting  condi- 
tion, but  the  doctors  did  their  best  tj  reduce 
him  still  further.  *'  I  heard  the  other  day," 
he  writes,  *^  of  a  man  who  had  fifty-five 
leeches  on  his  thigh.  The  man  who  bled  me, 
and  there  are  several  bleeders  here,  told  me 
he  had  attended  eighty  that  month  !  One  of 
their  blisters  would  draw  a  wagon." 

Under  the  most  disheartening  eircom- 
rtincw  Hood  wrote  oo  imd  oo,  doing  a  great 


deal  of  work,  and  feeling  that  he  only  veanted 
health  to  do  all !  The  scratch  of  his  pen  was 
heard  day  by  day  in  his  little  apartment. 
With  his  dear  ones  at  his  side,  he  said,  bis 
pen  would  gambol  through  the  Comic  like  the 
monkey  who  had  seen  the  world.  And  when 
they  were  in  bed  and  the  house  was  still,  the 
pen  went  on  far  into  the  night.  Many  a  time 
must  he  have  realized  his  own  description  of 
the  swimming  brain,  heavy  eyes,  and  aching 
head  of  the  poor  seamstress  of  his  **  Song," 
looking,  as  he  said,  more' like  the  rueful 
knight  than  a  professor  of  the  Comic.  And 
each  season  the  Comic  came  out  with  its 
broad  grins  and  laugh  tcf  from  year  to  year, 
delighting  young  and  old  ;  few  even  suspect- 
ing the  private  tragedy  that  preceded  the 
merry  farce  in  public.  When  he  could  find 
nothing  in  persons  or  places  round  about  him 
to  tickle  his  fancy,  Hood  seems  to  have  had 
the  extraordinary  power  of  taking  up  his  pen 
and  tickling  himself  until  he  laughed  so  heart- 
ily that  he  set  all  the  world  laughing  too,  and 
so  he  kept  up  the  comedy  with  immense  suc- 
cess, his  coughs  and  fits  of  blood-spitting  only 
looking  like  the  results  of  excessive  laughter. 
Hood  soon  discovered  how  much  he  had  lost 
in  leaving  English  air.  The  summer  and 
winter  at  Coblenz  were  killing  him  between 
them,  so  he  left  the  Rhine  without  regret,  his 
chief  memories  being  of  illness,  suiFering,  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  Ho  now  removed  to  Os- 
tend,  which  seemed  so  much  nearer  home ;  be 
did  not  mind  the  sea  between  ;  that  ho  could 
look  upon  as  a  part  of  England.  Here  we 
find  him  again  busy  at  his  old  work  of  spin- 
ning new  illusions,  fast  as  time  could  destroy 
the  old  ones.  He  was  delighted  with  the 
place,  as  ho  always  tried  to  bo  with  every 
place  and  everybody  and  everything.  Yet  for 
him  it  was  one  of  the  worst  in  the  world ; 
miasmatic  and  full  of  fever ;  the  earth  in  a 
continual  cold  sweat ;  and  what  with  its 
**  carillons  and  canals"  the  country  was 
**  wringing  wet."  Wo  are  almost  annoyed 
with  his  contentedness.  Ho  reaally  learned  to 
like  Ostcnd,  which  was  killing  him  by  inches. 
Hood's  kind  friend,  Dr.  Elliot,  was  very 
urgent  for  his  return  to  England,  and  eventu- 
ally he  came  home,  the  doctor  undoubtedly 
being  the  means  of  preserving  Hood^s  life  for 
a  few  more  years.  In  1840  the  letters  are 
dated  <<  Camberwell,"  and  wo  find  the  wit 
making  fun  of  his  very  low  condition,  wbidi 
followed  a  more  thap  nsoally  severe  attack  of 
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illness.  lie  is  thankful  for  a  filter,  as  he  feels 
too  thin  to  drink  thick  water.  He  has  become 
a  Pythftgonmn,  not  only  in  his  diet  but  his 
feelings,  and  wonders  how  any  one  can  eat 
meat !  He  is  a  teetotaller,  too  ;  but,  **  for  all 
my  temperance,  no1)ody  gives  me  a  medal ! 
One  hot  evening  in  the  summer,  as  I  walked 
home,  I  could  have  murdered  an  old  fish- 
woman  who  stood  drinking  a  pot  of  porter 
(fut  of  thf  cool  pcictcr.  Why  couldn't  she 
drink  it  in  the  taproom,  out  of  my  sight?  " 

On  the  death  of  Theodore  Hook,  in  1841, 
Hood  was  offered  the  editorship  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine^  which  iie  accepted,  at  a 
salary  of  £300  per  year,  inde|H?ndently  of  the 
remuneration  for  his  own  articles.  This 
gleam  of  sunshine,  with  its  promise  of  settled 
prosperity,  had  a  radiant  effect  for  the  time 
on  poor  Hood's  ht^lth  and  spirits.  He  re- 
moved to  a  more  pleasant  house  at  St.  John's 
Wood,  where  he  had  hiscoeey  little  parties  of 
literary  friends,  and  was  better  than  he  had 
been  for  many  years.  We  meet  him  at  a  din- 
ner given  to  Mr.  Dickens,  the  latter  hinting 
at  the  great  advantage  of  going  to  America 
for  the  pleasure  of  coming  back  again.  Hood 
was  deaf;  lie  could  scarcely  call  himself  stone 
deaf,  and  he  found  Tom  Landseer  *'  two  stone 
deafer."  Ui^n  his  own  health  being  drunk. 
Hood  explained  that  a  certain  trembling  of 
his  hand  was  not  from  palsy  or  ague,  but  an 
inclmation  in  his  hand  to  shake  itself  with 
every  one  pre8<'nt.  At  this  time  he  was  work- 
ing for  the  New  Monthly  merrily  as  a  bee, 
making  honey  while  the  sun  shone  ;  his  light- 
hear  tedness  and  improvement  of  health  cul- 
minating in  a  second  visit  to  Scotland. 

In  the  Chrirttmas  numlnrr  of  Punch  for 
1843*  appeared  the  ♦*  Song  of  the  Shirt.'' 
For  the  first  time  Hood  really  caught  the  ear 
of  the  world  as  a  singer.  He  was  astonished 
at  its  popularity,  and  touched  by  hearing  the 
song  sung  by  poor  creatures  in  the  streets  to 
a  rude  air  of  their  own  adaptation.  Mrs. 
Hood,  when  folding  up  the  packet  for  the 
press,  had  said,  **  Now,  mind,  Hood,  mark 
my  words  ;  this  will  tell  wonderfully ;  it  is 
one  of  t he  l)cst  th  in;^  you  ever  did."  Hood 's 
connection  with  the  New  Monthly  soon  ceased, 
and  he  determined  to  start  a  magazine  of  his 
own.  It  was  to  be  a  sort  of  monthly  instead 
of  yearly  Comic,  with  more  BcriouB  literary 

*  Wo  observe  witli  Mttisfaction  that  a  re-issne  of 
our  pleasant  friend  Punch  is  in  proffrcfls.  It  will 
proaorve  much  that  we  would  not  willinglj  let  die. 


aims.  The  prospectus  promised  that  it  shonld 
try  to  be  merry  and  wise,  instead  of  beinK 
merry  and  otherwise.  There  was  to  be  good 
news  for  the  teetotallers  in  a  **  total  absti- 
nence from  stimulating  topics  and  fermented 
questions."  As  for  politics,  the  editor  pn^ 
fessed  not  to  know  **  whether  a  Finality  Man 
meant  Campbell's  Last  Man  or  an  under- 
taker; whether  Queen  lsal)ella'8  majoriCj 
was  or  was  not  equal  to  Sir  Robert's ;  or  if 
the  shelling  the  Larcelonesc  was  done  with 
boml)s  and  mortars,  or  the  nut-crackers." 

Hood's  Magazine  appear(*d  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1844,  supported  by  many  friends, 
and  met  with  a  warm  welcome  from  the  pub- 
lic. Unfortunately,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  flaw  in  most  of  Hood^s  business  arrange 
ments ;  and  in  this  instance  the  proprietor, 
who  had  been  speculating  on  the  strength  of 
the  name,  had  not  capital  to  carry  on  the 
magazine  to  success.  This  was  the  first  blow 
for  Hood  and  his  new  venture.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  various  others.  His  health  now 
began  to  fail  more  decidedly  than  eTer,  and 
the  shadows  grew  darker  and  darker  as  this 
year  passed  on  to  its  close.  Yet  the  poor 
fellow  never  wrote  nobler  poetry  than  at  this 
time.  His  contributions  to  the  magazine  in- 
clude the  »*  HauntcKi  House,"  the  **  Lady^f 
Dream,"  and  the  **  Bridge  of  Sighs."  He 
made  his  most  passionate  appeals  on  behalf 
of  the  needy  and  oppressed.  He  never  wrote 
more  brightly  than  in  his  witty,  genial  let-  'i 
ters  to  the  little  Pilliots,  when  at  his  best  he  |t 
was  suffering  acutely  all  day,  and  all  night  j 
his  head,  **  instead  of  a  shady  chamber,  was  I 
like  a  hall  with  a  lamp  burning  in  it."  Tow-  ' 
ards  the  end  of  the  year  Sir  Robert  Peel  prcK 
posed  to  her  majesty  that  a  pension  of  £100 
a  year  should  Ix;  conferred  on  Thomas  Hood. 
This  was  granted,  but  too  late  to  be  of  much 
use  in  restoring  him  to  health.  He  bad  si- 
lently pleaded  for  rest  from  hibor  for  many« 
month  past,  and  touch ingly  as  ever  he  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  poor ;  but  ho  had  to  work  on 
from  one  break-down  to  another,  until  the  last 
break-down  was  fast  drawing  near.  More 
than  once  had  he  been  so  close  to  *^  Death '• 
door,  he  could  almost  fancy  he  heard  the 
creaking  of  the  hinges;  "  and  now  it  stood 
wide  open  into  the  darkness  straight  in  front 
of  him ! 

The  last  Christmas  he  spent  in  this  world 
was  memorable  to  his  children  chiefly  from 
the  fiict  that,  while  the  merry 
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rouDd  smiling  and  happy  f.B  usual,  the  once 
sprightly  soul  was  saddcnc'd  at  last ;  the  hril- 
liant  vrit  could  not  get  up  the  accustomed 
little  pyrotechnics  of  flashing  mirth  to  illu- 
minate the  family  rejoicings.  The  cheerful 
spirit  that  had  borne  up  so  long  and  strug- 
gled so  bravely  was  beaten  and  broken  now. 
Tears  came  into  all  eyes  to  see  that  he  *  *  scarce- 
ly attempted  to  appear  cheerful."  His  work 
was  done ;  he  had  taken  to  his  bed  for  the 
last  time.  lie  was  resigned  and  serene,  as 
old  and  lovins  friends  gathered  round  for  a 
parting  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  smiled  as 
the  many  tributes  of  affection  were  sent  to 
him  by  strangers ;  among8t  other  tender  tok- 
ens of  kindness  were  some  violets  from  the 
country,  sent  by  a  lady  who  had  heard  that 
ho  loved  the  perfume  of  these  little  flowers. 
One  night  his  mind  was  wandering  some- 
what, and  in  a  voice  ineffably  pathetic,  he 
repeated  some  linc§  of  the  Baroness  Nairn's 
(not  Burns's,  as  the  editors  of  the  **  Memori- 
als "  seem  to  think)  *' Land  o'  the  Leal," 
beginning  **  Vm  wearin'  awa',  Jean."  But, 
generally,  he  was  remarkably  calm,  and  on 
his  features  lay  a  solemn  beauty  of  repose. 

Spring  came  with  her  balm  and  beauty, 
and  he  longed  for  the  soft,  warm  air  and  the 
pleasant  sunshine,  turning  often  and  eagerly 
toward  the  window.  lie  said  once,  **  It's  a 
beautiful  world,  and  since  I  have  l)een  lying 
here  I  have  thought  of  it  more  and  more.  It 
is  not  so  bad,  even  humanly  speaking,  as 
people  would  make  out.  I  have  had  some 
very  happy  days  while  I  lived  in  it,  and  I 
could  have  wished  to  stay  a  little  longer. 
But  it  is  all  for  the  best,  and  we  shall  all 
meet  in  another  world."  As  the  last  hour 
came,  he  fondly  and  tenderly  blessed  his  chil- 
dren, and,  clasping  the  hand  of  his  wife, 
said,  **  Remember,  Jane,  that  I  forgive  all — 
ail,  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven."  They  heard 
him  whisper  faintly,  **  O  Lord !  say.  Arise, 
take  up  thy  cross,  and  follow  me."  Ilis  last 
words  were,  **  Dying  !  dying  !  "  as  if  glad  to 
realize  the  rest  tfiat  warf  implied  in  them. 
On  Saturday,  at  noon,  May  od,  1845,  the  head- 
ache and  the  heartache  were  over  ;  the  throb- 
bing brow  was  quiet  for  tlie  long  rest  under 
the  sod  of  Kensall  Green  Cemetery.  Thomas 
Hood,  the  man  of  many  sufferings  and  most 
patient  spirit,  had  passed  on  his  way  through 
the  valley  of  the  dark  shadow,  lighted  by  the 
BUDshine  of  a  heart  at  peace.  Ilia  faithful 
wife,  who  clang  so  to  him  in  life,  waa  not 
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Ions  divided  from  him  in  death.  In  the  Ian- 
guage  of  an  old  poet,  there  were  but  eighteen 
months  of  wooing,  and  the  grave  became  their 
second  marriage-bed : — 

««  Death  could  not  sever  man  and  wife, 
Because  they  both  lived  but  one  life. 
Peace  !  good  reader,  do  not  weep  I     i^ 
Peace  !  the  lovers  are  asleep. 
They,  sweet  spirits,  folded  lie 
In  the  last  knot  that  Love  could  tie.** 

After  long  struggling  with  the  storms,  and 
many  tossings  amongst  the  billows  of  life'a 
sea,  poor  Hood  went  down.  Many  a  wild 
wave  had  burst  over  him  and  his  frail  bark  ; 
still  they  rose  and  righted  from  each  shock, 
bearing  right  gallantly  on.  And,  just  as  he 
seemed  about  to  touch  land  mentally,  and 
win  a  firm  foothold  whereon  to  stand,  and  do 
yet  higher  work ;  just  when  the  harbor  waa 
in  sisht,  and  a  multitude  of  friends  stood  on 
shore  ready  and  eager  to  welcome  the  bravo 
sailor,  down  he  went  in  sight  of  them  and 
home !  Wo  see  by  his  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  by  the  earnest  way  in  which  ho 
poured  out  his  latest  life,  that  a  new  purpose 
was  dawning  and  growing  in  his  soul.  Thia 
purpose  would  undoubtedly  have  gathered  up 
the  sparkling  particles  of  wit  and  fancy  into 
sino^lcness  of  mental  movemcht  and  oneness  of 
result,  as  the  magnet  gathers  up  the  scattered 
filings  of  steel.  Wc  see  likewise  that  his  taste 
was  chastening  to  the  last.  In  the  *^  Memo- 
rials" are  some  lines,  in  another  measure, 
containing  an  image  which  was  not  wrought 
into  the  **  Bridge  of  Sighs  :  " — 

**  The  moon  in  the  river  shone. 

And  the  stars  some  six  or  seven — 
Poor  child  of  sin,  to  throw  it  therein 
Seemed  sending  it  to  heaven.*' 

The  conceit  of  getting  to  heaven  in  that  re- 
flected way,  which  may  bo  found  in  an  early 
English  minor  poet,  was  too  pretty  for  hia 
maturer  taste.  All  he  asked  was  a  little 
time.  Ad  Mozart,  when  dying,  began  to  see 
what  might  be  done  in  music,  so  Hood  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  glorious  Jyossibilities  which 
he  had  not  the  strength  left  to  grasp.  What 
he  gave  us  was  the  fruit  of  haste  and  hurry. 
Time  was  not  allowed  for  him  to  bring  forth 
the  **  ripened  fruits  of  wise  delay."  He  bad 
also  to  eat  so  much  of  his  corn  in  the  blade* 
he  could  not  gamer  up  for  us  the  full  harreat 
there  might  have  been.  Yet  he  did  good 
work  for  the  world : — 
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**  He  gave  the  people  of  his  best ; 
His  worst  he  kept,  his  best  he  gave.*' 

/Whilst  sitting  himself  in  darkness,  ho  turned 
I  the  sunniest  side  of  his  nature  towards  his 
fellow-man  /  lie  suffered  much ,  and  suffering 
added  its  '*  precious  seeing  "  to  his  eye.  His 
own  BA*rows  only  made  him  all  the  more  scn- 
\  Bitive  and  tender  to  those  of  others. 

The  life  of  this  man  is  a  touching  story  ; 
aU  the  sadder  at  times  for  the  uncomplaining 
meekness  of  spirit  with  which  the  burden 
was  bom6 ;  and  saddest  of  all  by  reason  of 
the  chirping  cheeriness,  the  flashes  of  humor, 
that  play  with  their  heat  lightning  about  the 
gloom  of  the  gathering  night.  Yet  it  would 
be  unbearably  ghastly  in  many  of  its  physi- 
cal details  of  the  sick-room  and  the  sweat  of 
agony,  the  weary  toil  and  slow  torture,  but 
for  the  luminous  smile  of  his  humor,  which 
gives  a  spiritualized  expression  to  the  racked 
features  of  a  worn,  tormented  life.  We  are 
thas  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  potent 
spirit,  that  conquers  when  the  poor,  thin, 
diaphanous  body  fails  ;  of  an  immortal  tri- 
umphing over  the  ills  of  mortality,  and  trans- 
figuring them  till  they  become  the  veriest 
passing  appearances,  whilst  it  remains  the 
fixed  and  enduring  reality.  The*  pages  that 
read  like  a  doctor's  diary  all  pass  away,  and 
there  lives  only  the  image  of  a  beautiful  pa- 
tience smiling  from  out  the  pain.  We  meet 
with  many  a  touch  of  nature  which,  as  Cole- 
ridge said  of  Shakspeare,  will  make  those 
who  love  the  man  lay  down  the  book,  and 
love  him  over  again. 

In  closing  the  "  Memorials  "  of  Thomas 
Hood's  life,  his  children,  who  have  performed 
a  filial  duty  gracefully,  are  anxious  to  defend 
his  memory  against  thpse  foolish  persons  who 
mistook  his  wit  for  wickedness,  his  genial 
philosophy  for  irreligion ;  but  there  is  no 
need.  Hood's  religion  was  of  the  practical 
kind,  that  stays  one  in  life,  and  serves  one  in 
death.  He  was  one  of  those  who  are  so  shy 
on  the  subject  that  they  find  it  an  insur- 
mountable difficulty  to  get  their  feelings  in 
this  vital  matter  published  through  the  cus- 
tomary forms.  His  religion  breathed  through 
all  his  life,  work-days  as  well  as  Sundays. 
It  ascended  like  incense  in  his  own  house- 
hold, sweetening  the  sick-chamber,  enriching 
the  young  life  of  his  little  ones,  hallowing  his 
love,  and  passing  with  the  force  of  tenderest 
pity  into  his  poetry.  It  enlarged  his  heart 
spiritually,  until  his  charity  could  embrace 


those  whom  the  world  had  cast  out,  and  those 
for  whom  the  sects  were  too  narrow. 

Sydney  Smith  was  a  tolerant  man,  yet  he 
confessed  to  one  little  weakness — a  secret  de- 
sire to  roast  a  Quaker.  Hood  also  was  toler- 
ant, but  he,  too,  had  his  weakness  ;  he  would 
roast  the  Pharisees  and  the  **  unco  guid  "  in 
their  own  conceit.  But  he  held  sacred  all 
that  was  high  and  holy.  He  was  none  the  less 
religious  because  he  hated  cant  and  warred 
against  it;  because  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  that  Scottish  clergyman  who  was  horri- 
fied at  seeing  people  walking  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh  on  a  Sunday,  smiling  and  looking 
perfectly  happy.  There  was  no  bhisphemy, 
no  unbelief,  no  wanton  wile  in  the  wit  of 
Thomas  Hood.  The  last  lines  he  ever  wrote 
show  us  an  aspect  of  the  man-  facing  eter- 
nity, and  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  had  found 
his  exaltation  on  the  cross  of  suffering,  know- 
ing that  of  all  this  world's  highest  places  it 
could  lift  the  spirit  nighest  heaven  ;  and  that 
when  he  felt  the  hand  of  '*  one  standing  in 
shade  "was  upon  him,  he  likewise  felt  the 
transfiguring  touch  of  One  standing  in  light. 

**  Farewell,  Life  !    My  senses  swim. 
And  the  world  is  growiug  dim  ; 
Thronging  shadows  cloud  the  light, 
Like  the  advent  of  the  night. 
Colder,  colder,  colder  still 
Upward  steals  a  vapor  chill — 
Strong  the  earthy  odor  grows— - 
I  smcU  the  mould  above  the  rose. 

**  Welcome  Life  !    The  spirit  strives  ! 
Strength  returns,  and  hope  revives  ; 
Cloudy  fears  and  shapes  forlorn 
Fly  like  shadows  at  the  mom, — 
O'er  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom — 
Sunny  light  for  sullen  gloom, 
Warm  perfume  for  vapor  cold — 
I  smell  the  rose  above  the  mould." 

To  make  a  portrait  of  Thomas  Hood  were 
scarcely  less  difficult  than  the  painter  found 
it  to  catch  the  expression  and  fix  the  features 
of  Garrick's  face.  He  can  laugh  on  one  side 
and  cry  on  the  other,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  tell 
his  laughter  from  his  crying.  Are  those  tears 
in  his  eyes,  or  only  the  dews  of  mirth  ?  Is  that 
a  furrow  of  pain,  or  a  pucker  of  suppressed 
fun?  We  set  them  down  for  one  thing,  and 
they  are  instantly  changed  into  the  other. 
"A  man  of  great  heart  and  bright  humors,  my 
masters,  and  a  sorrow  that  sits  with  its  head 
under  one  wing. ' '  A  mind  of  many  features, 
with  as  continual  changes  of  expression  aa 
the  ripples  of  a  breeze-tinted  summer  sea. 
A  spirit  of  earnestness  hard  at  work  ;  a  spirit 
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of  qaaint  pleaRantrj  as  aBsiduouBlj  at  play. 
A  gentle,  gcninl  nature,  in  which  the  most 
opposite  elements  were  kindly  mixed  ;  many- 
sided,  and  curiously  felicitous  at  most  points. 
He  somewhere  speaks  of  the  Nine  Muses 
dwellinor  together  in  one  house  for  the  sake 
of  cheapness.  Ilis  was  the  one  house,  where 
but  poor  entertainment  they  got  for  the  rare 
entertainment  they  gave.  Wit  never  before 
assumed  such  numerous  shapes,  to  spring  so 
many  suddi^n  surprises, — more  especially  in 


"  Who,"  he  asks,  "would  think  of  such  s 
creaking,  croaking  blood-spitting  wretch  h&- 
ing  the  Comic?"  Yet,  with  the  blitheneoi 
of  a  grasshopper  he  goes  on  trying  to  turn 
the  creaking  into  what  sounds  to  us  like  the 
cheeriest  chirping.  Give  him  but  the  slight- 
est gleam  of  sunshine  and  bis  spirits  vnUh^ 
dancing,  even  though  the  bit  of  vantage- 
ground  bo  small  as  the  point  of  Thomas  Aqai* 
nas's  needle.  His  li fe  ebbed  and  ebbed  day  bj 
lay  in  producing  a  few  pretty  shells  and  peb- 


tbe  way  it  pae«es  into  pathos.     Uis  gayest  bles  for  the  curious  in  such  matters.     Nevcr- 

laughtcr  somehow  touches  the  underlying  theless,  he  picked  them  up  and  presented  them 

melancholy  of  life,  and   leaves  a  sad  chord  gayly ;  breathing  no  word  of  complaint  about 

thrilling  long  after  the  laughter  is  done  ring-  the  cost.    lie  lived  and  laughed  with  Death  in 

ing.      In   the  midst    of   the    mirth    all   is  sight  for  years.     Indeed,  some  of  his  grim 

changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  you  jokes  look  as  though  he  had  had  poked  the 

are  hoodwinked  into  tears.     The  pungency  bony  skeleton  in  the  lean  ribs  with   them, 

of  much  of  Hood's  humor  is  pathos.     If  we  when  it  came  nearer  than  usual,  and  thej 

consider  the  state  of  health  and  the  outward  were  grotesquely  ticklesomc  enough  to  delaj 

environment  in  which  the  wit  flashed  and  the  uplifted  dart,  and  make  Death  pass  him 

humor  flowed,  it  is  inexpressibly  touching,  by  with  a  broader  grin  than  ever, 
as  the  FooPs  laboring  to  out-jcst  the  crying       In  the  midst  of  illness  he  could  thus  gift 

sorrows  of  poor  old  Ix»ar.     Some  of  his  rich-  us  bis  laughing  philosophy  : — 
est  j^els  of  wit  are  his  own  tears  set  glit-       <c  You  will  not  bo  prepared  to  learn  that 

tering  in  fictitious  sunshine ;  the  world  pre-  gome  of  the  merriest  effusions  in  the  forth- 

ferred  them  thus  pleasantly  lighted  up.    And  coming  numbers  have  been  the  relaxation  of 

how   splendidly   they    twinkled    and  shone  a  gentleman  literally  enjoying  bad  health — 

when  relieved  hy  the  sombre  background  of  ^^^  carnival,  so  to  speak,  of  a  personified 

such  a  life  !     His  grotesque  gayety  is  often  ^'"f  "^""^re.     My  coats  have  become  f^t- 

.,  li.    r  !-•        1  i    1  •  1   ^u        IV  coats,  and  by  a  bargain  worse  than   Peter 

the  result  of  his  endeavors  to  hide  the  suffer-  Schlemihrs,   I  seem   to  have  retained   my 

ing— the  piquant  wry  faces  he  showed   m  shadow  and  sold  my  substance.     In  short,  as 

making  fun  of  his  own  troubles.     Pain  will  happens  to  prematurely  old  port  wine,  I  am 

supply   puns,  and  cramp  Incomes  comic  if  of  a  bad  color,  with  very  little  body.     Bat 

Hood  has  it.     Then,  how  delightful  it  is  if  what  then?    That  emaciated  hand  still  lends 

Mr.  Merriman  will  but  really  cry  !     What  »  band  to  embody  in  words  and  sketches  the 

r      *  *i     I  •    A^^^  «««.«  K^^»>:««  ^..«.«  creations  or  recreations  of  a  Merry  Fancy: 

fun  to  see  the  bg  drops  come  hopping  down  ^^^  ^.^^  ^j^^j.^  ^^  h^rtily  w 

the  painted  puckered  cheek  !     What  a  merry  ever  at  the  grotesques  and  Arabesques  and 

twinkle  there  ism  the  tears,  and  how  pointed!  jroll   picturesques  that  my  good  genius  (a 

What  a  glorious  grin  in  the  grief!     Who  Pantagruelian  familiar)  charitably  conjurea 

thinks  that   it  may   be  real  ?    Who  cares  up  to  divert  me  from  more  sombre  retilitiee. 

whether  a  dead  child  may  be  lying  behind  How  else  could  I  have  converted  a  serious  ill- 

the  curtain?     Who,  while  his  own  sides  are  ness  into  a  comic  wellness?    By  what  other 

shaking  with   laughter,   surmises   that   the  ^Jf,"7  «^"^^  \  ^'''"'  ^r'^^V^^^f  ^^^^^^  ^ 

.        .^  t.^t.I  ••  1         o  a  Cockney  would  say,  from  XluZ/ff^H  to  Grt»> 

clown  s  may  be  trembling  with   weakness?  „^^^j,     ^^  ^.^  ^^^  ffom  a  practical  joke  to  be 

Who  knows  how  much  of  the  irresistible  an-  jj^jj  up  in  a  foreign  land,  under  the  care  of 

tic  and  grimace  is  owing  to  a  peculiar  way  physicians  quite  as  much  abroad  as  mvseif 

he  has  of  silencing  the  kennel  of  cares  that  with   the  case :    indeed,  the  shades  of  the 

is  all  full  cry  in  his  heart?  gloaming  were  stealing  over  my  prospects; 

Hood  had,  as  ho  himself  said,  to  be  a  Lively  ^ut  I  resolved  that,  like  the  sun,  so  lonp  aa 

Hood  for  a  livelihood.  He  lived  under  the  "»{  ^7  »"^'  ^  ^^JL*.^  *«>J^  ''°i^t^"5S 
,  ,  ^  VT  'x  L  J  !-•  •ide  of  everything.  The  raven  croaked,  but 
stem  taskmaster  Necessity,  who  made  him  i  persuaded  myself  it  was  the  nightingale  ^ 
laogb  for  his  living,  and  only  the  ear  of  the  there  was  the  smell  of  the  mould,  but  1 1^ 
thoughtful  will  understand  that  this  laughter  membened  that  it  nourished  the  violets.  How- 
ie  often   tbe   bnmorist's   way   of  crying,  erer  my  body  might  cry  oraveo,  my  mini 
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lu^ily  had  no  mind  to  give  in.  So,  instead 
of  mounting  on  the  black  long-tailed  coach- 
hone,  she  vaulted  on  her  old  hobby  that  had 
capered  in  the  morris-dance,  and  began  to 
exoort  from  its  back.  *  To  be  sure,'  said 
0he,  '  matters  look  darkly  enough ;  but  the 
Biore  need  for  the  lights.  Remember  how 
tiie  smugglers  trim  the  sails  of  the  lugger  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  cutter.  Turn  your 
^ige  to  the  old  enemy,  and  mayhap  he  wont 
ieBVou,^  The  doctor  declares  that,  anatom- 
kally,  my  heart  is  hung  lower  than  usual — 
the  more  need  to  keep  it  up!  Never  meet 
trouble  half-way,  but  let  him  have  the  whole 
walk  for  his  pains.    1  have  even  known  him  to 

S'?e  up  his  visit  in  sight  of  the  house.  Besides, 
iO  best  fence  against  care  is  a  Ua  !  Ua  !  " 

This  antithesis  of  Hood's  life  has,  we  re- 
•  peat,  two  aspects.  He  makes  merry  with  a 
moaraful  lot,  but  the  sadness  will  peer  out 
at  unexpected  times,  and  in  unlooked-for 
iraja.  The  secret  hidden  in  his  heart 
tnnis  on  him  unawares.  He  sighs  uncon- 
Knously.  Thus  his  pathos  is  produced  as 
:pectedly  and  with  the  same  sudden  turns 
his  wit,  and  it  comes  with  all  the  more 
force,  because  not  forced .    For  example : — 

^  I  remember,  I  remember. 

The  fir-trees  dark  and  high  ; 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky. 
It  was  a  childi^  ignorance, 

Bat  now  'tis  little  joy 
To  know  I'm  farther  off  from  heaven 

Than  ^hen  I  was  a  boy." 

Again : — 

**  I  saw  thee,  lovely  Inez, 

Descend  along  the  shore. 
With  bands  of  noble  gentlemen. 

And  banners  waved  before  ! 
And  gentle  youth  and  maidens  gay. 

And  snowy  plumes  they  wore  ; 
It  would  have  been  a  beauteous  dream, 

If  it  had  been  no  more." 

It  is  remarkable  that,  whereas  the  wit  and 
humor  of  Hood  are  not  the  unconscious  over- 
flows of  health  and  happiness,  he  almost  suc- 
ceeds in  making  the  reader  believe  they  are. 
The  fun  and  frolic  look  so  like  the  playful  ex- 
travagances of  high  animal  spirits  that  we 
cannot  help  taking  an  interest  in  their  aim- 
lees  rompings,  like  that  which  we  take  in  the 
gambols  and  sport  of  domestic  animals. 
Only  since  his  death  do  we  see,  as  on  the 
■tfige  of  a  theatre,  both  side  of  the  thin  par- 
tition which  divided  his  sorrows  from  our 
nirth ;  how  carefully  he  kept  his  miseries 
the  public  gaze,  and  iBUghed  his  suf- 


ferings down  with  his  merry  mako-believo. 
It  must  have  been  a  spirit  of  rare  quality 
that  in  the  grip  of  bodily  anguish  and  men- 
tal torture,  even  when  almost  sick  unto  death, 
could  forget  all  that  pertains  to  self  and  turn 
the  very  pains  of  its  own  life  into  pleasures 
of  literature  for  others.  Dr.  Johnson  has 
said,  in  his  absolute  way,  that  all  mankind 
are  rascals  when  they  are  sick.  We  all  know, 
and  our  wives  appreciate,  the  peevish  ten- 
dency which  the  doctor  dealt  with  too  sweep- 
ingly  from  the  sick-nurse  point  of  view.  But 
Hood's  sweetness  of  nature  and  serenity  of 
temper  were  enough  to  upset  the  dictum,  as 
they  would  have  upset  the  doctor,  who  would 
have  had  no  patience  with  such  patience  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

When  Thor  and  his  companions  arrive  at 
Ut^rd  they  are  told  that  no  one  is  permitted 
to  remain  there  unless  he  understand  some 
art  and  excel  all  other  men  in  it.  Thomas 
Hood,  in  his  lowest  range,  has  a  claim  to  his 
place  in  the  literary  Walhalla.  He  excelled 
all  other  men  in  the  art  of  twisting  words, 
of  bringing  into  sudden  contact  two  opposite 
ideas  which  at  a  touch  should  explode  in 
laughter,  and  of  making  those  droll  "  Pio- 
turesques  "  which  we  may  call  pun-pictures. 
Here  he  was  unapproachable.  It  is  no  great 
triumph,  and  we  only  point  it  out  to  remark 
that  whereas  the  word- wit  of  Hood's  follow- 
ers and  imitators  is  most  flat,  stale,  weari- 
some, and  unprofitable,  that  of  the  master 
keeps  its  freshness  still.  It  docs  not  sicken 
or  fade.  It  is  not  gaslight  gold  that  turns  to 
daylight  tinsel.  Tlie  professed  despiscr  of 
puns,  the  **  verbal  unitarian,"  will  own  that 
whereas  the  others  have  discovered  a  trick, 
Hood  alone  works  the  genuine  miracle.  The 
reason  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  depth  of 
nature  that  lay  beneath  the  sparkling  surface 
of  the  man,  breathing  an  aroma  of  sweetness 
through  his  poetry,  purifying  and  exalting 
his  humor,  and  spiritualizing  that  kind  of  wit 
which  others  are  apt  to  make  so  vulgar. 
Indeed,  his  wit  is  the  merest  wild  flower  that 
waves  in  the  flowing  stream,  swaying  this 
way  and  that,  to  breeze  and  ripple,  with  the 
most  "  tricksy  "  tendencies,  only  it  is  per- 
fect in  kind,  and  serves  to  draw  us  near 
enough  to  see  the  deeper  nature  wherein  lies 
the  richer  wealth.  He  had  to  take  the  eye 
of  the  world  with  his  wit  before  he  could 
succeed  in  touching  its  heart  with  his  poetry. 

Many  are  the  temptations  for  Wit  and 
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Humorist  to  win  tho  laugh  on  forbidden 
grounds,  it  is  bo  easy  to  make  morry  in  low 
life.  But  Thomos  Hood  is  never  coarse,  he 
never  penetrates  the  sanctuaries  of  human 
feeling  with  the  grin  of  irreverence.  lie  sets 
up  no  loud  horse-laugh  at  humanity's  mis- 
haps and  backslidings.  Whatever  mocking 
mask  he  may  wear  for  the  time,  wo  know 
there  is  a  kindly  face  and  a  gentle  heart  be- 
hind it.  lie  has  hut  little  of  the  bitterness 
of  satire ;  none  of  its  burning  bitterness. 
Nor  can  he  mock  at  humanity  by  pointing 
with  t!ic  finger  of  scorn  to  the  ghastly  skele- 
ton which  underlies  the  bloom  of  rosiest  flesh  ; 
nor  docs  he  torture  it  by  thrusting  that  finger 
into  the  old  incurable  sores.  He  has  no  cyni- 
cal smile  for  our  ever-recurring  difficulties  in 
this  old  battle-field  of  Good  and  Evil,  but  al- 
ways a  word  of  cheer  for  the  Right,  lie 
punctures  no  new  wounds  with  caustic  in  his 
quill.  Nor  does  he  ever  try  to  take  payment 
for  his  own  sufil-rings  out  of  the  miseries  of 
others,  having  nothing  of  that  feeling  which 
induced  the  satirist  Swift  to  keep  his  own 
birthday  as  a  day  of  mourning,  lie  has  no 
ecoffs  for  his  inferiors  ;  no  rage  against  supe- 
riors ;  owes  tlje  world  no  grudge.  The  state 
of  his  health,  no  doubt,  gave  him  his  ten- 
dency to  mirthful  moralizing  in  the  grave- 
yard, lie  lived  with  death  in  sight  for  years, 
and  grew  faniiliar  with  his  imagery.  lie 
■ees  that  **  Death  himself  cuts  a  caper  in 
mockery,  and  the  very  skull  of  man  wears  a 
grin  commemorative  of  the  farcical  passages 
in  the  serio-comic  entertainment "  of  tho  life 
that  is  over. 

Ilood  accomplished  the  most  marvellous 
aeries  of  clianges  ever  rung  on  the  bells  of 
the  jester's  cap.  The  most  astonishing  puns, 
qnipH«  and  cranks,  and  sudden  turns  and 
endleas  surprises,  follow  in  bewildering  suc- 
oession,  or  rather  they  come  crowding  in  all 
at  once  in  the  most  natural  way.  lie  used 
to  Buy  tliat  he  thought  all  ideas  entered  his 
bead  upside  down.  Yet  with  him  this  seems 
to  have  I»cen  their  right  way  of  going,  and 
these  dancing  figures  when  inverted  made  all 
tho  more  fun.  His  mind  continually  caught 
the  liglit  at  the  oddest  possible  angle,  and  its 
reflections  and  refractions  made  a  ludicrous 
change  in  the  most  familiar  filatures  of  things, 
and  shed  a  sparry  play  of  light  and  color  upon 
the  dullest  common  place.  Like  his  own 
Puck  in  the  **  Pica  of  tho  Midsummer 
FairioB,"  **  blithely  jesting  with  calamity,'' 


I  and  strangely  »*  reflecting*  their  grief  asidev?' 
he  turns  their  ''  solemn  looks  to  half  % 
smile," — 

**Like  a  straight  stick  shown  orooked  in  the  tidsb" 

It  is  said  that  his  own  long  serious  face  and 
quiet  demeanor  formed  an  excellent  foil  to  his 
fun.  In  like  manner  he  has  the  way  of  ia- 
troducing  the  most  startlingly  innocent-look<> 
ing  puns,  and  other  ticklish  twins,  with  great 
apparent  artlessness  and  absence  of  eflTori. 
He  is  always  playing  off  his  tricks  on  the 
most  knowing  and  acute  reader,  as  he  did 
with  that  piece  of  sweet  simplicity,  his  wife  ; 
the  success  being  all  the  greater  because  yoa 
were  determined  to  be  up  to  him  this  time. 
With  the  utmost  seeming  single-mindedness 
of  purpose  does  he  carry  on  his  double-deal- 
ing.    For  example  — 

**  And  Christians  love  in  tbe  turf  to  lie. 
Not  in  watery  graves  to  be  ; 
Nay,  the  very  fishes  would  sooner  die 
On  the  land  than  in  tbe  sea." 

Who  would  look  for  any  droll  duality  in  a 
simple  straightforward  statement  like  that? 
Or,  in  another  instance,  who  would  suspect 
his  plausible  way  of  characterizing  an  Eastern 
city,— 

*'  Where  woman  goes  to  mart  the  same  as  mt»- 
goes," 

which  needs  the  second-sight  to  see  it?  la 
his  lament  for  the  decline  of  chivalry,  how 
demure  is  the  look  of  that  double  entendre-^ 

**  And  none  engage  at  tumcys  now 
But  those  that  go  to  law." 

Sometimes  the  unexpectedness  is  so  perfect, 
and  the  odd  turn  so  queer,  you  arc  completely 
left  in  the  lurch,  as  when,  in  speaking  of  a 
storm  at  sea,  he  says**  The  vessel  occasionally 
gave  such  an  awful  lurch,  that  I  thought  we 
should  have  1)een  left  in  it."  And  oneo  tbe 
twist  of  tho  thought  is  so  puzzling,  it  is  like 
turning  the  head  round  suddenly  to  see  some* 
thing,  and  getting  fixed  by  a  crick  or  cramp 
in  the  neck.  It  occurs  in  tho  ballad  of  **  Sallj 
Brown,  and  Ben  the  Carpenter." 

**  And  then  ho  tried  to  sing  •  All's  well,* 
But  could  not,  though  ho  tried  ; 
Hit  heaJ  tocu  turned,  and  so  he  chewed 
His  pigtail  till  he  died.** 

Hood  is  very  successful  in  unravelling  Hm 
perplexities  of  a  mind  too  full  of  matter,— if 
the  shade  of  Berkeley  will  excuse  the  expMK 
sion, — or  ignorance  in  a  state  of  spontaoeaas 
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•omboetion,  trying  b>  wreftk  itaelf  on  l&n- 
pisge.  Soioe  verj  droll  humor  will  be  found 
ID  bia  msnj  mock-«pietlGi,  purporting  to  be 
from  serranls  running  "  all  najB  to  once"  in 
Umit  frsDtic  endeavors  to  express  all  their 
■eaning  forthwith.  The  more  bewildering 
tbe  way  for  them,  the  clesrer  case  is  it  for 
bim  ;  tbe  more  inadequate  their  utterance, 
Uw  more  perTectljr  it  eenes  his  parpoee ;  the 
More  they  are  racked  in  feeling,  tho  more 
ii  langnt^^  racked  bj  bim.  A  very  forcible 
deseriptioD  of  Holland  is  thus  struck  out  in  ' 
«K  of  ftlartha  Peony's  letters.  "  Howeum- , 
ever  here  we  are  tbonk  providens  oo  dry  land 
irn>beitcanbec«iulddry  that  is  half  ditchiB 
and  csonals,  at  a  ibrin  city,  by  name  Rotter- 
D — m.  The  king  lives  at  the  Ha-gue  and 
.  Ill  be  bound  it's  haguish  enuf  for  Holland  is 
*  cold  marshy  flatulent  country  and  lies  uo 
low  they  are  only  saved  by  being  dammed." 
A  great  deal  of  Hood's  wit  is  apparently 
pnrpoeelcse ;  tbe  natural  result  of  his  habit  of 
iualantly  detecting  the  oddest  coincidences  in 
tbe  world,  and  spying  out  some  point  of  like- 
Bess  and  affinity  in  the  remotest  oppoeitcs — 
Bitremes  always  chonciog  to  meet  in  his  mind 
■sinhiBlirc.  YetitwaBnotwithootopurpoBe 
if  it  served  to  supply  the  waiting  mouths  that 
turned  to  him  for  bread.  He  was  do  diner- 
oat,  whose  fiaabes  of  manufactured  merri- 
Bent  lighted  up  the  tables  of  the  rich  and 
peat  with  laughing-gas.  But  his  happy 
whimsicalities,  his  graceless  puns  past  all 
pardon,  were  carefully  booked  and  sent  to 
market  to  supply  his  own  dinner-table  ;  his 
own  "  good  things  "  were  duly  eichanged  For 
tbe  world's.  When  dying,  propped  up  with 
pillows,  his  long  white  face  more  sorious- 
boking  than  ever,  eo  thin  and  spare  of  body 
that  his  spirit  appeared  to  be  shining  through 
ili  sheath,  he  whs  found  to  be  toiling  away, 
ofaeery  as  Mark  Tapley  under  his  difficulties, 
potting  into  his  last  work  all  the,  funny 
thooghtfi  and  humorous  hints  he  could  End 
(m  a  bed  of  death,  with  the  view  of  leaving 
as  much  bread  as  ponible  in  the  cupboard  for 
the  dear  onee  wlien  their  bread-winner  was 
gone. 

Thomas  Hood  amid  be  witty  to  very  noble 
porpoee—witty  in  pleading  tho  cause  of  au- 
thors, BB  in  liis  petition  for  Copyright,  where 
he  urges  with  very  uncommon  common  sense 
that"  to  be  robbed  by  Time  is  a  sorry  encour- 
agement to  write  for  Futurity  ;  "  that  "  it 
Bust  be  an  ungrateful  generation  wbiob,  in 


its  love  of  cheap  copies,  can  low  alt  ngud 
for  the  dear  originals;  "  that  "  when  joat 
Petitioner  shall  be  dead  and  hurried,  ba  might 
with  as  much  propriety  and  decency  liBTe  hii 
body  snatched  as  his  Literary  Bcmalna  ;  " 
that  "  as  a  man's  hairs  belong  to  his  head,ai> 
bis  head  should  belong  to  his  heirs  ;  and  tbe 
very  law  of  nature  protests  against  an  utmat- 
ural  law  which  compels  an  author  to  writs 
for  everybody's  posterity  except  his  own." 
And  in  bis  "  Ode  to  Roe  Wilson,"  he  pleada 
the  cause  of  toleration  and  genuine  religion 
as  efiectively  as  though  he  never  saw  doable 
I  in  his  life,  and  only  fired  single-bBirelled 
meanings.  For  example — 
"  Mild  light,  and  bj  degrees,  shoald  bo  the  fdan 
To  cure  the  ikrk  aud  erring  mind  ; 
Bat  who  would  rush  at  a  benighted  man. 
And  give  him  two  black  evn  for  beaum 
blind!" 
Or,  again — 

"  Spontaneously  to  Ood  shonid  tend  the  son]. 
Like  Ihe  magnetic  needle  to  the  polo  ; 
But  what  one  that  intrinaio  virtue  worth. 
Suppose  aome  fellow,  with  more  nal  tluB 

knowledge, 
Fnsh  from  St.  Andrew's  College, 
Should  nail  the  consciooa  needte  to  tha  corlh  T" 
Many  are  the  pages  of  Hood'e  writings  wo 
might  point  to  and  show  that,  when  tho 
sparkling  particles  of  his  wit  have  had  their 
dance,  they  settle  down  into  a  rich  precipi- 
tate of  golden  wisdom.  But,  even  at  the 
lowest  range  of  his  humor.  Hood  is  alive  to 
tbe  lenst  touch  of  nature.  He  has  a  quick 
sympathy  with  humanity  trying  to  get  ex- 
pression under  grotesque  difficulties.  Abj 
genuine  human  affection  wins  bis  re«peat. 
He  never  despises  it  however  much  be  mmj 
laugh.  In  one  of  his  pieces  called  a  "  Singu- 
lar Exhibition  at  Somerset  Ho  use,"  there  is  » 
pleading  ground-tone  of  scriousneM  taking 
part  all  the  while  ogaiost  the  imp  of  mirth 
uid  mischief  that  is  so  provocative. 
"  So  Cow '.  there  an't  no  Cow,  then  the  moi«'a 
tho  shame  and  pity  I 
Haogyouand  tbe  R.  A. 'a,  and  allUwHaDc- 

inp  Committee  I 
No  Cow  —  but  hold  your  tongiN,  Ibv  «en 

needn't  talk  to  me— 
You  can't  talk   np  the  Cow,  you  ean't,  to 

where  It  ought  to  be— 
I  haven't  seen  a  picture  high  orlow,  oraaj 

Or  in  an;  of  the  rooms  to  he  eompated  with 

Daiid's  Cow  ! 
Tou  may  talk  of  yonr  Landseers,  and  of  year 

Coopers,  lutd  your  Wards, 
Why   banging  is  too  good  Ibrtbau,  and  nt 

h«n  they  are  on  ooida  1 
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They're  only  fit  for  wiDdow  frames  and  shut- 
ters and  street  doors, 
DaTid  will  pnint  'cm  any  day  at  Red  Lions  or 

Blue  Boars, — 
Why,  Morland  was  a  fool  to  him,  at  a  little 

pig  or  sow — 
It's  really  hard  it  a'nt  hung  up— I  could  cry 

about  the  Cow  ! 
But  I  know  well  what  it  is,  and  why — they're 

jealous  of  David's  fame, 
But  to  vent  it  on  the  Cow,  poor  thing,  is  a 

cruelty  and  a  shame. 
Do  you  think  it  might    hang  by  and  by,  if 

you  cannot  hang  it  now  ? 
David  h:Ls  mailo  a  party  up,  to  come  and  see 

his  Cow. 
If  it  only  hang  three  days  a  week,  for  an  ex- 

ample  to  the  learners  ; 
Why  can't  it  hang  up,  turn  about,  with  that 

picture  of  iMr.  Turner's? 
Or  do  you  think  from  Mr.  Etty  you  need  ap- 

prclicnJ  a  row, 
If  now  and  then  you  cut  him  down  to  hang  up 

David's  Cow? 
I  can't  think  where  their  tastes  have  been,  to 

•not  have  such  a  creature. 
Although  I  say,  that  should  not  say,  it  was 

prettier  than  Nature  ; 
It  must  be  hung — and  .^hall  be  hung,  for,  Mr. 

H ,  I  vow, 

I  daren't  take  home  the  catalogue,  unless  it's 

got  the  Cow  ! 
As  we  only  want  it  to  be  seen,  I  should  not  so 

much  care, 
If  it  was  only  round  the  stone  man's  neck 

acorn ing  up  the  stair, 
Or  down  there  in  the  marble  room  where  all 

the  figures  stand, 
Where  one  of  them   three  Graces  might  just 

hold  it  in  her  hand — 
Or  mayl>e  Baily's  Charity  the  favor  would 

allow. 
It  would  really  be  a  charity  to  hang  up  David's 

Cow. 
We  haven't  nowhere  else  to  go  if  you  don't 

hang  it  here. 
The  Water-(.'ulor  place  allows  no  oilman  to  ap- 
pear— 
And  the  British  Gallery  sticks  to  Dutch,  Te- 

niers,  and  Gerrard  Douw, 
And  the  Sulfolk  Gallery  will  not  do— it's  not 

a  Suffolk  Cow : 
I  wish  you'd  seen  him  painting  her,  he  hardly 

took  his  meals 
Till  she  wa^  piinted  on  the  board  correct  from 

head  to  heels  ; 
His  heart  and  soul  was  in  his  Cow,  and  almost 

ma<Ie  him  shabby. 
He  hardly  whipped  the  boys  at  all,  or  helped 

to  nurse  the  babby. 
And  when  he  had  her  all  complete  and  paint- 
ed over  red. 
He  got  so  grind,  I  really  thought  him  going 

off  his  hea<l. 
Now  hang  it,  Mr.  Hilton,  do  just  hang  it  any 

how, 
Peor  David,  he  will  hang  himself,  onleBS  you 

bang  his  Cow. 
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And  if  it's  unconvenient  lUid  drawn  too  big  by 
half— 

David  sha'n't  send  next  year  except  a  very  lit- 
tle calf '^ 

The  brilliancy  and  versatility  of  Hood's  wit 
have  somewhat  dimmed  for  many  eyes  the 
glowing  lights  and  graces  of  bis  serious  fancy. 
Readers  are  apt  to  forget  bow  truly  and 
richly  the  poet  was  endowed.  Some  of  his 
early  poetry  has  a  fresh  breath  of  the  old 
English  pastures,  and  in  various  ways  shows 
a  touch  of  kinship  to  the  Elizabethan  men. 
He  shared  with  Keats  in  the  modern  return 
to  the  youthful  health  and  poetic  luxury  of 
our  earlier  literature,  and  came  back' with 
something  of  that  poet*s  love  for  a  flashing 
phrase,  a  purple  word,  a  quaint  conceit.  He 
tried  a  variation  of  the  same  theme  as  Keats*s 
**  liumia,"  wherein  ho  holds  hisown  by  some 
subtle  touches  of  true  poetry,  ilis  creation, 
however,  has  more  flesh  and  blood,  and  does 
not  rise  airily  like  Kcats's  golden  exhala- 
tion of  the  dawn  or  bubble  of  the  earth. 
Some  of  his  little  lyrics  have  the  gay  graoe 
and  lilt  of  the  old  dramatists  when  they  wrote 
in  the  lyrical  mood.  The  **  Plea  of  the  Mid- 
summer Fairies"  is  an  exquisite  poem;  the 
Muse  that  inspired  it  was  a  **  delicate  Ariel  '* 
indeed.  It  wafts  us  into  real  fairy-world, 
where  we  find  the  wee  folk,  the  pretty  children 
of  the  world*8  childhood  at  home.  Here  are 
the  dainty  diminutives,  the  lovely  small  under- 
bodies  that  can  swing  on  a  flower,  or  float  on 
a  leaf ;  a  pretty  importunate  crowd  of  kindly 
little  mimic  humanities,  moving  in  quaint 
attire  and  sylvan  colors,  with  the  quickness  of 
sparkles  of  sunshine,  pleading  with  a  tiny 
tinkle  of  tender  speech,  to  be  rescued  from 
the  destroyer  Time,  and  allowed  a  little  room 
in  our  world,  and  they  will  fill  it  with  the 
largest  life  of  good  possible  to  their  frailness ; 
for  **  we  are  very  kindly  creatures,"  they 
urge  ;  **  we  soothe  all  covert  hurts  and  dumb 
distress." 

**  And  we  are  near  the  mother  when  she  sits 
Beside  her  infant  in  its  wicker  bed  ; 
And  we  are  in  the  fiiiry  scene  that  flits 
Across  its  tender  brain  :  sweet  dreams  we  shed,. 
And  whilst  the  tender  little  soul  is  fled 
Away  to  sport  with  our  young  elves,  the  while 
We  touch  the  dimpled  cheek  with  roses  red, 
And  tickle  the  soft  lips  until  they  smile. 
So  that  their  careful  parents  they  beguile.*' 

One  relates  the  pageant  tricks  that  be  and 
his  merry  mates  played  to  beguile  a  poor 
wretch  firom  tboaghts  of  suicide. 
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*'  Therefore  as  stfll  he  watched  the  waters  flow, 
Daintily  we  transformed,  and  with  bright  fins 
Came  glancing  through  the  gloom  ;  some  from 

below 
Rose  like  dim  fancies  when  a  dream  begins, 
Snatching  the  light  upon  their  purple  skins  ; 
Then  under  the  broad  leaves  made  slow  retire  : 
One  like  a  golden  galley  bravely  wins 

-    Its  radiant  course, — another  glows  like  fire, — 
Making  that  wayward  man  our  pranks  ad- 


mire. 


>f 


And  80  they  wiled  him  away  from  death. 

Puck,  caught  in  the  midst  of  his  freakish 
fun,  urges  the  harmless  life  of  himself  and 
Robin  Goodfellow : — 

•*  Tis  we  that  bob  the  angler's  idle  cork. 
Till  e'en  the  patient  man  breathes  half  a  curse  ; 
We  steal  the  morsel  from  the  gossip's  fork, 
And  curdling  looks  with  tickling  straws  dis- 
perse. 
Or  stop  the  sneezing  chanter  at  mid-verse.'* 

But  the  pleading  is  in  vaiin.  Titania^s 
self,  with  all  her  beauty  and  her  tears,  fails 
to  touch  grim  Time,  bent  on  doing  his  work ; 
when  lo !  a  timely  apparition  glides  between 
the  stern  destroyer  and  the  doomed  fairy  band. 
This  is  Shakspearc,  though  he  seemed 

•*  A  mortal  at  mere  hunt 
For  coneys,  lighted  by  the  moonshine  cold. 
Or  stalker  of  stray  deer,  stealthy  and  bold." 

The  pretty  crowd  felt  secure  in  the  shadow 
of  this  interposing  power,  and  they  were  res- 
cued to  live  on  safe  in  the  immortality  con- 
ferred by  liim  in  a  certain  **  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream." 

.  Hood's  <*  Haunted  House  "  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  pictures  of  still  life  to  be  found 
in  all  poetry.  It  is  true  and  graphic,  as 
though  the  writer  had  spent  years  on  years 
in  some  such  desolate  ruin,  on  the  shadowy 
borderland  of  life  and  death  ;  peered  into  all 
the  dim  and  dusty  nooks,  with  the  vision 
Btrained  to  t];iat  pretematuml  acuteness  which 
takes  note  of  the  minutest  details  of  physical 
circumstances  ;  had  lain  awake  o'  nights,  and 
felt  the  phantoms  flitting  through  the  gloom, 
or  caught  glimpses  of  them  erossing  the  moon- 
rays  ;  had  known  all  the  mute  significance  of 
the  conscious  silence,  and  listened  until  there 
came  from  out  it  those  strange  sounds  that 
'  underlined  the  stillness,  as  it  were,  and  made 
it  more  boding  and  fearful !  It  required  the 
finest  mental  apprehension,  the  white  heat 
imagination,  the  most  sensitive  perception, 
take  such  a  picture  as  this,  wherein  the 
nite  is  caught  and  fixed  so  definitely; 


the  dim  and  shadowy  is  turned  to  tangible 
reality  with  a  most  startling  distinctness ;  the 
abode  of  death,  darkness,  and  doom  is  quick- 
ened and  set  swarming  with  ghastly  life ;  and 
a  living  lonely  human  being  is  thus  isolated 
and  suspended  betwixt  the  spirit-world  of  the 
air  overhead  and  the  reptile-world  of  cruiQ- 
bling  ruin  at  the  feet : — 

"  The  centipede  along  the  threshold  crept. 
The  cobweb  hung  across  in  mazy  tangle. 
And  in  its  winding-sheet  the  maggot  slept. 
At  every  nook  and  angle. 

"  The  keyhole  lodpjcd  the  earwig  and  her  brood. 
The  emmets  of  the  steps  had  old  possession. 
And  marched  in  search  of  their  diurnal  food 
In  undisturbed  procession." 

What  a  perfect  sense  of  security  from  hu- 
man invasion  in  that  nest  of  earwigs,  and 
what  leisure  is  implied  by  the  long,  slow 
march  of  the  ants ! 

*•  Such  omens  in  the  place  there  seemed  to  be. 
At  every  crooked  turn,  or  on  the  landing. 
The  straining  eyeball  was  prepared  to  see 
Some  apparition  standing  ! 

"  The  dreary  stairs,  where  with  the  sounding 
stress 
Of  every  step  so  many  echoes  blended, 
The  mind,  with  dark  misgivings,   feared  to 
guess 
How  many  feet  ascended." 

Everywhere  the  place  is  haunted,  and 
everything  appears  to  feel  the  consciousness 
of  crime.  In  a  thousand  ways  the  world  of 
dumb  things  speaks,  palpably  enough,  its 
knowledge  of  the  mystery.  The  ancestral 
portraits  on  the  walls  are  filled  with  no  mere 
simulated  life  : — 

**  Their  souls  were  looking  thro'  their  painted 
eyes 
With  awful  speculation." 

At  the  sound  of  the  door  creaking  on  its  rnsty 
hinges  it  seems  as  though  the  murder  would 
out  at  last !  The  screech-owl  appears  to 
"  mock  the  cry  that  she  had  heard  some  dying 
victim  utter!  '* 

**  A  shriek  that  echoed  from  the  joisted  roof. 
And  up  the  stair  and  further  still  and  further. 

Till  in  some  ringing  chamber  far  aloof 
It  ceased  its  tale  of  mui*ther  ! 

"  The  wood-louse  dropped  and  rolled  into  a  ball. 
Touched  by  some  impulse,  occult  or  mechanic  ; 

And  nameless  beetles  rang  along  the  wall 
In  universal  panic. 

**  The  subtle  spider  that  from  overhead 
Hung  like  a  spy  on  human  guilt  and  error. 

Suddenly  turned,  and  up  its  slender  thread 
Ban  with  a  nimble  terror." 
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There  was  do  human  Toice  in  the  place  to 
speak  the  tale  of  horror  and  amazement. 
Only  every  bit  of  red  shone  ominoasly  vivid, 
as  though  it  were  self-lighted,  and  the 
**  Bloody  Hand  "  pointed  with  prophetic  hints 
to  a  clmm1)er,  across  the  door  of  which  no- 
spider  hung  its  web,  and  not  even  a  midge 
dare  dance  in  the  sunbeam  when  it  fell 
there  : — 

••  The  Bloody  Hand,  significant  of  crime, 
That,  plarino:  on  the  old  heraldic  banner, 
Had  kept  its  crimson  unimpaired  by  time 
lu  such  a  wondrous  manner  ! 

•*  And  over  all  there  bung  a  cloud  of  fear  ; 
A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted. 
And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 
*  The  place  id  haunted  !  *  *.' 

Hood's  novel  of  **  Tylney  Hall  "  is  worth 
readin^^,  and  will  be  read  when  our  present 
popular  sensation  stuff  is  long  forgotten.  It 
contains  one  capital  character,  that  of  **  Un- 
lucky Joe,"  which  might  have  be*fn  an  early 
sketch  from  tlic  hand  of  Mr.  Dickens.  Poor 
Joe,  with  his  inevitable  **  Fridays  "  and  wal- 
lowings  in  the  Slough  of  DcFpond,  is  a  spec- 
imen of  Hood's  peculiar  mixture.  He  is  so 
sure  that  (ate  is  dead  against  him,  and  sosick 
of  his  unlucky  life,  that  '*  if  it  pleased  God 
Almighty  to  chuck  down  from  heaven  a  hand- 
ful of  sudden  deaths,  you'd  see  me  scram- 
bling after  one  as  hard  as  ever  a  barefoot 
beggar  lK)y  for  a  copper  out  of  a  coach  win- 
dow.'* There  are  good  hints  in  Mrs.  Han- 
way,  who  reckoned  it  second  only  to  the 
mortal  sin  that  so  horrified  John  Banyan,  to 
have  let  a  pick  gentleman  go  to  heaven  with- 
out having  taken  his  physic  ;  in  Twiggs,  the 
vulgar,  who  thought  it  strange  that  a  man 
of  his  property  could  not  have  a  fine  day  for 
his  frte  ;  nnd  in  t!ie  Baronet,  a  genuine  bit 
of  old  Knglihli  foxhunting  nature,  florid  as  a 
picture  by  Uuliens;  sound  in  heart  and  brain 
as  in  wind  ;  a  man  that  lived  up  to  the  tra- 
ditionary mark,  wliich  was  not  low-water 
mark,  and  only  died  once. 

Hoii<l,  wc  are  informed,  amongst  other  lit- 
erary projects,  tiiought  of  writing  a  set  of 
Books  U}V  Cliildren.  It  is  to  bo  regretted 
that  he  did  not  live  to  create  such  a  ehild*s 
world  of  fan<-y,  fun,  and  faerie  as  it  must  have 
been.  He  had  a  rc*markahle  knack  of  getting 
into  all  sorts  of  small  places,  whether  it  was 
the  insect  world  or  fairy  world,  or  the  world 
of  infantine  humanity.  Into  the  latter  he 
would  slyly  creep,  as  it  wore  on  all  fours,  in 


such  unexpected  ways  as  would  pleasantly 
startle  his  small  friends  with  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter. He  could  always  get  to  the  heart  of  a 
child,  how^ever  much  he  might  l)ewilder  its 
mind  with  the  movement  and  glitter  of  hia 
fun,  which  dazzled  too  much  for  the  meaning 
to  be  quickly  apprehended,  filling  the  yoang 
imagination  with  a  thousand  sparkles  of 
splendor,  all  alive  as  the  dress  of  Harlequin. 
It  must  have  been  a  droll  entertainment  to 
have  watched  the  child-face,  and  seen  it  lifted 
every  now  and  then,  witii  the  eyebrows 
arched  in  wonder  at  what  was  coming  next, 
and  heard  the  **  0  Mr.  Hood ! "  As  a 
sample  of  his  frolic  with  the  little  ones,  and 
his  way  of  playing  with  them  and  puzzling 
them, 'we  turn  over  his  letters  to  the  children 
of  his  good  friend,  Dr.  Elliot: — 

**  My  dear  Mat, 

**  I  promised  you  a  letter,  and  hero  it  is. 
I  was  sure  to  remember  it,  for  you  are  os  hard 
to  forget  as  you  are  soft  to  roll  down  a  hill 
with.  What  fun  it  was!  only  so  prickly  I 
thought  I  had  a  porcupine  in  one  pocket,  and 
a  hedgehog  in  the  other.  The  next  time, 
before  we  kiss  the  earth,  we  will  have  its 
face  shaved.  I  get  no  rolling  ot  St.  John*s 
Wood.  Tom  and  Fanny  only  like  roil  and 
butter  ;  and  as  for  Mrs.  Hood  she  is  for  roll- 
ing in  money.  Tell  Dunnio  that  Tom  has 
set  his  trap  in  the  balcony,  and  cai/j/i/ a  cold, 
and  tell  Jcannie  that  Fanny  has  ect  her  foot 
in  the  garden,  but  it  has  not  come  up  yet. 
I  hope  wc  shall  nil  have  a  merry  Christmas. 
I  mean  to  come  in  my  most  ticklesome  waist- 
coat, and  to  laugh  till  I  grow  fat,  or  at  least 
streaky.  Fanny  is  to  bo  allowed  a  glass  of 
wine,  Tom's  mouth  is  to  have  a  Itok  holiday, 
and  Mrs.  Hood  is  to  sit  vp  fo  svppcr.  There 
will  l)e  such  doings,  and  such  things  to  eat ! 
but  pray,  pniy,  pray,  mind  they  don't  boil 
the  baby  by  mistake  for  a  plump  pudding  !  '* 

The  next  quotations  are  from  letters  wriip 
ten  to  the  children  at  the  seaside  : — 

*'  My  dear  Jeaxxik, 

*^  8 J  you  are  at  Sandgate  !  If  you  should 
catch  a  big  crab,  wiih  strong  claws, — and  like 
experiments,— you  can  shut  him  up  in  acup- 
l>oard  with  a  loaf  of  sugar,  and  see  whether 
he  will  break  it  with  his  nippers.  Besides 
crabs,  I  used  to  find  jelly-fish  on  the  beach, 
made,  it  seemed  to  nie,  of  5ra-ra/fC5'/cf/,  and 
no  sherry.  There  were  starfish  also,  but  thej 
did  not  shine  till  they  were'^nking.  Lhope 
you  Like  the  N!a  !  I  always  did  when  I  was 
w  child,  which  was  about  two  years  ago. 
S^)metime8  it  makes  such  a  fizzing  and  foam- 
ing, I  wonder  some  of  our  London  cheats  do 
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not  bottle  it  up  and  eell  it  for  ginger-pop. 
When  the  Bea  is  too  rough,  if  you  pour  the 
Bweet  oil  out  of  the  cruet  all  over  it,  and  wait 
for  a  calm,  it  will  be  quite  smooth — much 
smoother  than  a  dressed  salad.  Some  time 
ago  exactly,  there  used  to  be  large  white  birds, 
with  black-tipped  wings,  that  went  flying  and 
screaming  over  the  sea.  Do  you  ever  see  such 
birds?  We  used  to  call  them  ^  ffuUs,^  but 
they  didn't  mind  it. 

'*  Well,  how  happy  you  must  be  !  Child- 
hood is  such  a  joyous,  merry  time,  and  I  often 
wish  I  was  two  or  three  children !  And 
wouldn't  1  pull  off  my  three  pairs  of  shoes 
and  socks,  and  go  paddling  in  the  sea  up  to 
my  six  knees  ! 

"  When  I  can  buy  a  telescope  powerful 
enough,  I  shall  have  a  peep  at  you." 

So  the  rare  pen  goes  romping  on  from  one 
child's  mind  to  the  other ;  the  tickling  in- 
quiries and  funny  information  flowing  from 
it  with  the  most  natural  gradation,  until,  in 
the  letter  to  the  youngest,  we  have  the  crown- 
ing touches  of  nature,  and  a  fine  flash  of  im- 
agination : — 

**  My  DEAR  May, 

"How  do  you  like  the  sea?  Not  much, 
perhaps  ;  it's  *  so  big.'  But  shouldn't  you 
like  a  nice  little  ocean,  that  you  could  put 
into  a  pan  ? 

**  Have  the  waves  ever  run  after  you  yet, 
and  turned  your  little  two  shoes  into  pumps 
full  of  water  ?  Have  you  b^n  bathed  yet  in 
the  sea,  and  were  you  afraid?  I  was,  the 
first  time  ;  and,  dear  me  !  how  I  kicked  and 
ficreamed ! — or  at  least  meant  to  scream ^  but 
the  sea,  ships  and  all,  began  to  run  into  my 
thouthj  and  so  I  shut  it  up.  Did  you  ever  try, 
like  a  little  crab,  to  run  two  ways  at  once  ? 
See  if  you  can  de  it,  for  it  is  good  fun  ;  never 
mind  tumbling  over  yourself  a  little  at  first. 
It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  hire  a  little  crab 
for  an  hour  a  day,  to  teach  baby  to  crawl,  if 
he  can't  walk,  and  if  I  was  his  mamma,  I 
would,  too  !  Bless  him !  But  I  must  not 
write  o?i  him  any  more — he  is  so  soft,  and  I 
have  nothing  bu  t  steel  pens.  And  now,  good- 
by !  The  last  fair  breeze  I  blew  dozens  of 
kisses  for  you,  ])ut  the  wind  changed,  and,  I 

am  afraid,  took  them  all  to  Miss  H ,  or 

somebody  that  it  shouldn't." 

Of  Hood's  power  to  enter  into  the  heart  of 
a  child,  and  measure  the  world  through  its 
eyes,  his  remark  on  the  size  of  the  sea  is  a  fe- 
licitous illustration.  It  so  admirably  ex- 
presses that  affection  of  the  little  one  which 
seeks  to  embrace  what  it  loves,  and  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  greater  possessions  and  less 
power ;  while  the  description  of  the  sea  run- 


ning, ships  and  all,  into  the  youngster's  month 
is  overwhelming. 

It  is  now  some  twenty  years  since  Thomas 
Hood,  with  heart  aching  for  the  poor,  sang 
his  famous  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,*'  but  its 
echoes  have  not  yet  died  out  of  the  minds  of 
all  good  men  and  true  women.  Much  float- 
ing, hazy  sympathy  for  the  lower  classes — 
which  may  at  all  times  be  found  amongst  the 
real  aristocrats — has  since  then  been  con- 
densed,'and  fallen  like  refreshing  rain  from 
heaven  to  enrich  the  life  of  the  poor,  making 
many  of  the  waste  places  blossom.  Without 
any  canting  about  the  progress  of  our  age, 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  living  in 
a  time  when  the  wealthy  and  the  high-born 
have  a  livelier  s^se  of  their  responsibilities — 
think  more  of  their  duties  than  their  dues — 
more  of  serving,  less  of  compelling  service, 
than  in  any  time  past.  Still  the  day  has  not 
yet  come  when  poems  like  these  are  no  more 
needed  to  work  with  their  finer  partides  in 
the  mind  of  our  nation ;  to  kindle  kindly 
thoughts,  and  keep  the  conscience  quick,  the 
ear  open  to  the  cry  of  suffering,  the  eyes  clear 
to  sec  the  wrongs  that  are  done  to  labor, 
under  the  sanction  of  Law,  in  the  common 
light  of  day.  The  feelings  to  which  these 
make  appeal  will  always  be  necessary  to  sup- 
plement and  soften  the  hard  hearts  of  those 
who  do  not  understand  what  political  econ- 
omy is,  and  are  fond  of  claiming  its  sanction 
for  the  neglect  of  duty.  The  more  perfect 
the  societary  arrangement,  according  to  the 
Manchester  ideal,  the  greater  surely  is  our 
need  of  that  humanity  which,  working  by 
personal  influences,  can  alone  bring  about  any 
better  relationship  betwixt  rich  and  poor. 
Many  no  doubt  easily  shook  off  the  influence 
of  Hood's  startling  midnight  cry,  which  still 
rings  in  the  ears  of  others,  on  behalf  of  the 
slaves  of  the  needle.  Their  blinds  were  drawn 
down  to  shut  out  the  sorry  sight  which  the 
poet  showed  them  in  the  street,  and  the  silken 
pillow  soon  dulled  the  sound  to  their  delicate 
ears.  It  is  not  at  all  comfortable  to  be  told 
how  much  human  life  goes  to  the  making  of 
the  robes  you  wear,  or  how  many  roses  are 
taken  from  fair  childish  cheeks  to  give  a  mo- 
ment's sweetness  and  a  glow  of  color  to  a 
costly  faded  life !  So  they  turned  away  and 
forgot  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  recent 
event  has  proved  to  us  how  necessary  it  is 
that  the  vision  of  the  *'  Lady's  Dream"  should 
be  shown  again  and  ag^in,  with  its  appalling 
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mgbts  tbat  will  be  seen  tboagh  tbe  eyes  are 
sbat.  The  poet  tells  as  how  the  lady  lay  in 
but  her  soft  warm  bed,  a  very  Dest  of  luxury  ; 
she  moaned  in  her  broken  sleep,  and  tossed 
her  restless  arms.  So  great  was  ber  terror 
that  she  started  up,  and  seemed  to  see  some 
dreadful  phantom  in  the  dark,  and  the  cur- 
tains shook  with  her  tremblings  : — 

*•  And  the  light  that  fell  on  the  bordered  quilt 

Kept  a  tremulous  gleam  ; 
And   her   voice  was  hollow,  and  shook  as  she 
crioil — 
Ob,  mo  !  that  awful  dream  ! ' 

"  That  weary,  weary  walk 

In  tho  churchyard's  dismal  ground  ! 

And  thusc  horriblu  things  with  shady  wings. 
That  CLimc  and  tiitted  round, — 

Death,  death,  and  nothing  but  death, 
In  evei-y  sight  anU  sound  ! 

**  And  oh  !  those  maidens  young. 
Who  wroucrht  in  that  dreary  room. 

With  figures  drooping  and  spectres  thin. 
And  cheeks  without  a  bloom  ; 

And  the  voice  that  cried,  *  For  the  pomp  of  pride, 
We  haste  to  an  early  tomb  ! ' 

•'  And  then  they  pointed.    I  never  saw 

A  ground  so  full  of  graves  ! 
And  Btill  the  coffins  came 

With  their  sorrowful  trains  and  slow  ; 
Coffin  after  coffin  still. 

In  sad  and  sickening  show  !  *' 

Bat  fur  tho  vision  the  lady  bad  never 
dreamt  of  this  world's  walking  spectres  and 
tbe  moving  shadows,  so  to  speak,  of  Fash- 
ion's fleeting  brightness— of  the  hearts  tbat 
break  daily,  the  tears  that  fall  hourly,  the 
naked  she  might  have  clothed,  the  hungry 
she  might  have  fed,  the  darkly-bewildered 
on  whose  way  she  might  have  shed  some  lit- 
tle'guiding  light.     Now  all  was  revealed  : — 

"  The  sorrow  I  might  have  soothed. 
And  the  unregarded  tears  ; 
For  many  a  thronging  shape  was  there, 
From  long-forgotten  years. 


•« 


Each  pleading  look,  that  long  ago 
I  scmned  with  a  heedless  eye. 

Each  ficc  was  gazing  as  plainly  there. 
As  when  I  pissed  it  by  : 

Woe  !  woe  for  me  if  the  past  should  be 
Thus  present  when  I  die  ! 


•*  Alas  !     I  hive  walked  through  life 
T.x)  heellcss  wiicro  I  trod  ; 
Nay,  helping  to  trample  my  fellow-worm, 
•    And  fill  the  burial  sod. 

**  Oh  !  the  wounds  I  might  have  healed  ! 
The  human  sorrow  and  smart  I 


And  yet  it  never  was  in  my  soul 

To  play  so  ill  a  part : 
But  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  Thought, 

As  well  as  want  of  Heart.*' 

When  a  man  like  this  has  lived  his  life 
and  done  bis  work,  and  Death  has  put  his 
*'  Finis  "  to  tho  book,  one  great  question  is, 
''  What  has  be  laid  up  for  himself  out  of  this 
life  to  bear  interest  in  another?  "  Tho  ques- 
tion on  our  side  is,  **  What  lias  he  done  for  tho 
world?  what  is  the  value  of  bis  life  and  writ- 
ings to  us?  ''  Uood's  life  was  a  long  disease, 
for  which  death  alone  possessed  the  secret 
of  healing  ;  a  band-to-hand,  foot-to-foot,  and 
face-to-fia.ee  struggle  day  by  day  with  adverse 
circumstances  for  the  means  of  living.  Yet 
out  of  all  the  suffering  Uc  secreted  a  precious 
pearl  of  poetry  which  will  bo  a  **  thing  of 
beauty  ;  "  and,  in  spite  of  poverty  and  pain, 
he  shed  on  the  world  such  a  smile  of  fun  and 
fancy  as  will  bo  a  merry  memory  **  forever." 

But  it  is  Thomas  Hood's  chief  glory  that 
he  *  *  remembered  the  forgotten . "  Ilis  great- 
est work  is  that  which  bis  poems  will  do  for 
the  poor.  The  proudest  place  for  his  name 
is  on  the  banner  borne  at  tho  bead  of  their 
great  army  as  it  marches  on  to  many  a  vic- 
tory over  ignorance,  crime,  and  wrong.  The 
lines  written  by  iEschylus  for  his  own  epi- 
taph show  us  that  he  was  prouder  of  having 
fought  at  Marathon  and  left  his  mark  upon 
the  Mede  than  of  all  the  works  he  had  writ- 
ten. Ilcinc,  the  German  Poet- Wit,  tells  his 
countrymen  he  does  not  know  whether  be 
has  won  tho  laurel,  nor  does  he  care  what 
they  say  of  him  vls^  poet ;  but  they  may  lay 
a  sword  upon  his  coffin  because  ho  was  a 
brave  soldier  in  the  war  for  the  freedom  of 
mankind.  In  like  manner,  when  we  may  have 
expatiated  on  the  wit  of  Uood,  or  shown  bis 
fancy  at  the  daintiest,  the  highest  praise  we 
can  award  is  symbolled  on  his  own  tomb- 
stone, *''  lie  sang  the  Song  of  the  Sliirt :"  he 
gave  one  fitting  voice  to  the  dark,  dumb 
world  of  poverty.  Whilst  others  might  be 
discussing  tbe  *'  Condi tion-of-£ngland  "  ques- 
tion, and  some  were  for  reforming  humanity 
by  new  societary  systems,  and  many  sat  with 
folded  arms,  saying,  <*  There  is  nothing  new 
and  there  is  nothing  true,  and  it  does  not 
matter ;  come,  let  us  worship  Nirwana !  " 
the  poet  went  straight  to  tho  heart  of  the 
matter,  which  was  the  common  human  heart 
tbat  underlies  all  difference  of  condition,  all 
beayingii  of  the  body  politic,  all  shapes  of 
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gorernment.  We  do  not  aaj  that  bo  t 
fanltleis,  or  that  ho  alwujs  euoeeeded 
holding  the  bitlance  eien  betweeo  the  differ- 
ent cl^Bsce  of  men.  Indeed,  his  very  lost 
aspiration  nae  to  correct  an  error  which  eomc 
of  his  writings  might  seem  to  eDcouri^. 
lie  sava  in  tliu  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Pool  above 
alluded  to, — tbc  last  letter  that  he  ever 
wrot«,  '-  Mj  physical  debility  finds  no  tonic 
virtue  ill  a  steel  jicn,  otbenrise  I  would  bavc 
written  one  more  paper— a  forewarni  _ 
— against  an  evil,  or  thcdanger  of  it,  arising 
from  n  literary  movcmcut  in  which  I  have 
hod  some  share,  a  onc-siUcd  bumauity,  oppo- 
ute  to  that  catholic  ShakspcriaD  Bjrmpathj, 
which  felt  with  king  as  well  as  peasant,  and 
doty  estimated  the  iLortal  temptations  of  both 
Btatione.  Certain  classes  at  the  poles  of  so- 
ciety nro  already  too  far  asunder  ;  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  all  writers  to  draw  them 
nearer  by  kindly  attraction,  not  to  t^gravate 
the  esisting  repulsion,  and  place  a  wider 
moral  gulf  between  rich  und  poor,  with  hat^' 
on  the  one  side  and  fear  on  the  other.  But 
I  amr  too  weak  for  this  task,  the  last  I  had 
eet  myself ;  it  is  death  that  stops  my  pen, 
you  sec,  and  not  the  pension.* 

Finally,  Iliwd  was  not  one  of  those  lofty 
and  commanding  minds  thot  rise  but  once  an 
Bge,  on  the  mountain  ranges  of  which  light 
first  smiles  and  last  lingers.  He  does  not 
keep  bis  admirers  standing  at  gaze  in  distant 
reverence  and  awe  1  Ho  U  no  cold,  polished, 
ettttucsque  idol  of  the  intellect,  but  one  of 
thedarlings  of  the  English  heart.  You  never 
think  of  Ilood  as  dead  aq^  turned  to  marble. 
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Statue  or  bnst  could  never  represent  him  to 
the  imagination.  It  is  always  a  real  human 
being,  a  live  workfelbw  or  playfellow  that 
meets  you  with  the  quaintest,  kindliest  smile, 
takes  you  by  the  band,  looks  into  your  face, 
and  straightway  your  heart  is  touched  to 
open  and  lot  him  in.  InlifehecumpIainBd  of 
bis  cold  hand  ;'  it  used  to  be  chilly  as  though 
he  was  so  near  an  acquaintance  of  Death 
that  tliey  shook  hands  daily.  You  cannot 
feel  the  cold  hand  now  ;  thai  was  pnt  off  with 
the  frail  mortality.  Tiio  hand  he  lays  in 
yours  is  warm  with  lire.  He  draws  you 
homo  to  hiofi.  You  fDust  see  Ilood  in  bis 
home  to  know  him  :  stc  how  he  touches  with 
something  of  beauty  the  homeliest  domestio 
relationships  ;  see  how  he  will  transmute  the 
ieadenest  cares  into  the  gold  of  wit  or  poetry ; 
keep  a  continual  ripple  of  mirth  nnd  sparkle 
of  sunny  lt;!;ht  playing  over  tho  smiling  stir- 
faeo  that  hides  the  quiet  dark  deeps  where 
tho  tragic  life  is  lived  unseen  ;  from  the  sad- 
dest, dreariest  night  overhead  bring  out  fairy 
worlds  of  exqiiisito  fancy  touched  with  rosiest 
light.  And  whatsoever  place  his  name  may- 
win  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  it  is  destined  to 
be  a  household  word  with  all  who  speak  the 
English  language.  Though  not  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  majestic  amongst  immortals, 
he  will  always  be  among  those  who  arc  near 
and  dear  to  the  English  heart  tor  the  sake  of 
bis  noble  pleading  of  the  cause  of  the  poor, 
and  few  names  will  call  forth  so  tender  a  fa- 
miliarity of  affjction  as  that  of  rare  "  Tom 
Hood." 


Tbk  Halve  t;I  fiobarg'a  late  joum^  to  North 

11  about  to  fjrm  tba  subject  of  a  splendid 

lOir  m  pr.piration.     It  nill  ba  in  thi-ce 

ThoH^L  oillcontiin  thpjoumey  to  Egypt, 

\a-l  Aloi^njrii,  alfilc  journej, 

liQ  Rsi  3:i  anil  M:issaaa.     The 

pwE,  (Triaen  by  tho  duke  himself,  will 

ibe  li'jDlia;;  and  tr.lTCllioj  ndvoDtures  in 

«antain9  of  Abya^lub,  and  trill  include  ob- 

,1dBi>  on  Vj>  Hosps  oauntrica  and  their  in- 

The  list  pirt  wUI  contain  a  history 

I  wliijh  bJtJll  thj  tr.iJellmj  oomp.iay 

JiLiajiui,  tlta  return  oJcr  E,;)rpt,  t'Ai  ssjoaJ 

at  C.Lim,  a  visit  of  tho  Ixdiea  of  ths  harem, 

journey  homo.     Twenty  ohremo-Utbo- 


graphs,  after  originil  water-color  driiwings  by 
Robert  Krelacbmar,  anl  Hjlontiaj  !il  leuji  will 
oomplelo  the  wovlt.  It  ia  to  appsir  in  l.irgo  folio, 
anil  its  price  is  Qied  at  about  H/e  pouaJa. 

QusT.tvFiiEiTAo'a  novel,  "  D=blt  and  Credit," 
his  got  to  its  lentil  edilio:!,  a  fi^ura  ro.iolioj  for 
th3  first  tima  by  a  Girmj,n  novel  in  tlia  cuurae  of 
tho  proacnt  ccntuiy. 

A  r3ND*NT  to  Los^ini's  •'  Liokoon  "  has  ap- 
pcfircJ.  It  iaalsooillil  "  Lvo'.ioou,"  aiij  itsW 
thor  is  Gaorso  Ritbj^b^r,  tha  aithor  of  "  An. 
droklcs,  hitherto  eiUcit  tho  Borghcss  Fighter." 
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From  The  Speotator,  17  Oct 
THE  SEIZURE  OF  THE  STEAM  RAMS. 

If  the  present  impulses  of  the  middle  class 
were  obeyed,  England  would  by  one  and  the 
same  act,  ofTer  the  United  States  a  casus  belli y 
surrender  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  pro- 
hibit private  war,  and  establish  the  principle 
that  a  power  without  a  coast  may  keep  a 
fighting  fleet  at  sea.  Fortunately  those  im- 
pulses are,  under  our  system,  filtered  by  pass- 
ing through  minds  hardened  by  the  lone  pos- 
session of  power,  accustomed  to  watch  the 
consequences  rather  than  the  motives  of  pub- 
lic acts,  and  inclined  in  the  first  instance  to 
distrust  all  popular  and  emotional  policy. 
More  fortunately  still,  the  minister  with  whom 
the  decision  primarily  rests  is  one  in  whom 
the  quality  of  pWck  rises  to  a  l)igh  political 
virtue,  who  regards  responsibility  not  as  an 
annoyance,  but  as  the  pteasantest  incident  of 
high  official  position.  £arl  Russell  has  sel- 
dom done  a  wiser,  never  a  braver,  public  act 
than  the  stoppage  of  Mr.  Laird ^s  steam  rams, 
lie  knows,  no  man  better,  bow  great  will  be 
the  annoyance  of  the  friends  of  the  South, 
how  easy  it  is  in  England  to  get  up  a  clamor 
against  any  act,  however  inevitable,  which 
bears,  or  can  be  made  to  bear,  an  appearance 
of  submission  to  pressure  from  without.  To 
stop  the  rams  was  to  defy  three-fourths  of  the 
Conservative  party,  to  irritate  the  whole 
shipping  interest,  to  hazard  a  defeat  in  courts 
of  law,  and  to  risk  an  explosion  of  nation- 
ality like  that  which  in  1853  hurled  Lord 
Palmerston  from  his  place.  The  Foreign 
Secretary  has  dared  it  all,  and  in  daring  it 
has  saved  his  country  from  a  blunder,  the 
consequences  of  which  might  have  affected 
her  position  for  generations  to  come. 

The  break-down  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act,  under  Baron  Pollock's  decision  in  the 
case  of  the  Alexandra,  had  been  followed  by 
this  extraordinary  consequence.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  even  when  fully 
supported  by  Parliament,  seemed  no  lonji^er 
to  have  the  power  of  enforcing  the  neutrality 
of  its  own  subjects.  Any  filibuster  who 
chose  to  ally  himself  with  a  belligerent 
power,  however  great  or  however  small — 
UuBsia  or  F^cuador,  the  Confederate  States  or 
Buenos  Ayres — was  at  liberty  to  fit  out  a 
fleet,  plate  it  with  iron,  send  it  three  miles 
to  sea,  follow  it  with  its  equipment,  and 
then,  without  further  warrant  or  entrance 
into  his  ally*s  port,  without  a  belligerent 
crew  or  any  belligerent  claim  save  a  piece  of 

Sarchment,  to  ravage  the  seas,  bum,  sink,  or 
estn)y  the  ships  of  any  power  with  whom  his 
employers  might  be  at  war.  The  Enlistment 
Act  could  not  prevent  him  ;  for  unless  the 
crown  lawyers  could  prove,  first,  the  secret 
iatention  of  the    buuden;    seooDdly,    the 


equipment  of  the  vessels  in  England  within 
low  water-mark  ;  and  thirdly,  the  connection 
between  the  equipment  and  the  unlawful 
purpose,  the  Enlistment  Act  was  about  as 
operative  as  if  already  obsolete.  There  was 
literally  nothing  to  prevent  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company  from  making*  war 
upon  Egypt,  under  the  Abyssinian  flag,  or 
the  whole  Irish  people  from  bombarding  Ital- 
ian ports  under  the  command  of  any  officer 
nominated  bv  the  pope.  The  Government 
was  sinking  into  the  position  of  un  author- 
ity so  discredited  that  it  could  not  prevent 
hostilities  against  powers  with  whom  it  had 
decided  to  remain  on  friendly  terms — to  the 
position,  in  fact,  popularly  assigned  to  the 
Federal  Cabinet  with  the  additional  aggrava- 
tion that  the  power  claimed  by  single  States 
of  the  Union  is  exercised  in  tuis  country  by 
individual  shipbuilders,  aod  is  extended  by 
the  colonies  over  the  civilized  world.  There 
is  nothing  Indian  shipbuildera  would  like 
better  than  pillaging  &ttavia  under  the  flag 
of  the  Sultan  of  Bruni ;  Mauritius  owners 
would  strike  in  in  the  quarrel  lx;tween  Mada- 
gascar and  France  with  very  decisive  effect ; 
and  even  Australia,  distant  as  she  is,  could 
in  the  Pacific  embroil  us  fairly  with  half  the 
powers  of  the  globe.  No  government  with  a 
right  to  exist,  least  of  all  a  government 
founded  on  Conservative  principles,  could 
endure  such  a  state  of  things  for  an  hour ; 
and  had  Earl  Russell  been  as  bitter  a  South- 
erner OB  Lord  Wharncliffe  he  must  have  as- 
serted the  latent  power  of  every  civilized 
state  to  put  down  anarchy  of  tliis  sort,  to 
terminate  the  possibility  of  legalized  filibus- 
terism.  And  having  the  work  to  do,  ho 
must,  as  a  constitutional  minister,  have  taken 
precisely  the  course  he  did  take,  have  warned 
the  builder  to  keep  the  ships,  have  made  the 
warning  efiectual  by  sending  a  ma u-of- war  to 
see  it  obeyed,  and  have  then  awaited  with 
placid  contempt  for  party  clamor,  the  decision 
of  Parliament  on  the  principle  it  intended  in 
future  to  maintain.  Anybody  who  fancies 
that  Parliament  once  formally  appealed  to 
will  suficr  its  own  supreme  authority  to  glWo 
from  its  hands  into  those  of  unauthorized 
individuals  d(y}s  not  understand  the  Ilouse  of 
Commons.  In  such  a  contingency  we  can 
rely  on  Lord  Robert  Cecil  as  completely  as  on 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  arc  not  guilty  of  im- 
pudence when  we  expect  from  Mr.  I^ird  tne 
condemnation  by  vote  of  his  own  ship-yard. 
The  internal  disgrace,  the  relaxation  of  the 
legitimate  power  of  the  State  in  favor  of  fili- 
bustering, IS  a  most  serious  danger,  but  it  is 
trifling  when  comjAred  with  the  external  one. 
Suppose  we  had  allowed  these  rams  to  go. 
The  Federal  States  might  possibly  not  haye 
declared  war,  for  the  Government  of  those 
States  is  wiser  than  its  people,  and  the  firee- 
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holdeni  are  not  directly  interested  in  the 

Erofits  of  the  carrying  trade  ;  but  we  should 
ave  risked  a  war  in  order  to  establish  a  prin- 
ciple absolutely  fatal  to  the  maritime  system 
npon  which  English  greatness  and  commerce 
alike  depend,  9,  principle  which  triples  the 
force  of  every  power  on  earth  except  our- 
eeWes^  It  is  possible,  for  example,  though 
we  trust  for  the  sake  of  human  sanity  not 
probable,  that  we  may  in  six  months  find  our- 
selves at  war  with  the  German  Diet.  That 
as  a  maritime  war  is  not  at  present  a  very 
formidaI)le  business.  The  Danes  would  soon 
open  the  Baltic,  and  the  Mediterranean  fleet 
would  be  half  ashamed  of  its  easy  victory 
over  Archduke  Maximilian *s  much  lovea 
squadrons.  But  there  would  be  another 
enemy  to  be  considered.  Germany  would 
have  a  right  to  build  iron-clads  in  America, 
in  Holland,  and  in  Russia,  to  send  them  to 
sea  with  no  sailors  beyond  a  German  captain, 
and  to  keep  them  there  without  any  port  of 
entry.  From  every  American  port  over  the 
Atlantic  and  throughout  the  Pacific  German 
men-of-war  would  bo  preying  upon  our  com- 
merce, harassing  the  rich  Indian  coast,  rais- 
ing freights  and  insurances  to  a  figure  which 
would  terminate  freight.  The  Indian  trade, 
the  Colonial  trade,  the  American  trade,  would 
disappear,  or  bo  reduced  to  the  dimensions 
within  which  convoy  is  possible,  and  we  should 
be  forced  in  our  own  despite  to  declare  war 
on  America — that  is,  to  do  the  very  act  the 
menace  of  which  from  the  Federals  seems  to 
ourselves  so  insolent.  The  whole  balance  of 
power,  the  comparative  strength  of  states  in 
the  world,  would  be,  in  fact,  overset.  States- 
men would  have  to  count  not  only  the  fleets 
and  the  armies  of  their  opponents,  but  the 
possibly  hostile  resources  of  friendly  dock- 
yards, to  **  conciliate  "  builders  in  Fennsyl- 
vania  as  well  as  statesmen  in  Paris,  to  count 
the  shipwrights  of  California  as  well  as  the 
soldiers  of  German  powers.  Every  war,  in 
fact,  would  be  a  war  with  the  maritime 
strength  of  every  nation  in  which  popular 
opinion  did  not  happen  to  bo  strongly  upon 
our  side.  Every  war  would  become  a  **  free 
fight,"  and  statesmanship  be  degraded  into  a 
system  of  guessing  by  rule.  No  power  with- 
out colonies  need  keep  distant  fleefcs,  for 
everywhere  where  ships  could  be  built  the 
posssession  of  a  fleet  would  be  a  matter  for 
the  remittance  of  money  alone,  and  France, 


for  example,  would  be  as  strong  in  the  Pacific 
without  a  fleet,  against  any  power  but  the 
Union,  as  she  now  is  with  one.  She  could 
fit  out  in  San  Francisco  all  the  ships  she 
could  pay  for,  and  the  Union  would  not  be 
bound  to  interfere.  Nor  is  this  argument 
open  to  the  remark  that  England  also  will 
benefit  by  the  new  principle,  for  England 
alone  amongst  the  powers  is  seated  in  full 
defensible  strength  in  every  corner  of  the 
globe.  To  the  possessor  of  Australia  and 
British  Columbia,  Canada  and  India,  of  the 
only  oak  forests  and  the  best  forests  of  teak, 
of  the  largest  supplies  of  iron,  and  the  most 
numerous  race  of  sailors,  aid  of  this  kind 
would  be  simply  oppressive.  No  statesman 
who  believes,  as  English  statesmen  of  all  par- 
ties in  their  hearts  believe,  that  maritime  as- 
cendency is  essential  to  the  status,  and  mari- 
time strength  to  the  very  existence  of  Great 
Britain,  will  consent  to  the  introduction  of  a 
principle  which  in  all  future  maritime  wars 
would  turn  the  universal  seamanship  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  into  one  vast  reservoir  of 
power  for  our  antagonists.  England  is  strong, 
but  if  every  race  which  dislikes  England  is 
at  liberty  to  arm  ships  for  any  power  which 
may  choose  to  declare  war  on  her,  the  day  of 
her  defeat  must  be  fast  approaching.  To  defy 
a  league  of  the  maritime  world  might  be  in 
certain  circumstances  an  act  of  magnificent 
heroism,  but  carefully  to  construct  such  a 
league  in  order  one  day  to  fight  it  is  one  of 
suicidal  folly. 

Yet  it  is  this,  and  nothing  less,  which  Earl 
Russell  with  his  aristocratic  hardihood  has 
just  now  prevented.  If  the  rams  are  let  go, 
America  has  her  precedent ;  if  we  fight  to 
let  them  go  she  has  a  precedent,  to  which  we 
cannot  hereafter  venture  to  demur.  We  can- 
not believe  that  Parliament  will  for  the  sake 
of  the  South  give  her  such  an  opportunity, 
or  that  even  if  anxious  for  war  with  the 
North,  the  House  of  Commons  will  fail  to 
retain  to  itself  the  right  of  fixing  the  time 
and  the  reason  for  a  campaign.  Party  feel- 
ing goes  down  before  the  desire  for  the  great- 
ness of  England,  and  as  for  the  howl  of  the 
Herald  over  English  want  of  courage,  we  have 
only  to  let  it  howl  on.  England  is  not  care- 
ful of  taunts,  even  when  embarked  in  a  course 
opposed  alike  to  her  interest  and  her  princi- 
ples, and  may  well  bear  them  easily  when 
aware  that  she  is  maintaining  both. 
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LORD  BHOUaiTAM  ON  TlIE  AMERICAN  WAR 
AND  ON  Tins  FRENCH  OCCUPATION 
OF  MEXICO. 

Lord  Brouguam  delivered  an  elaborate  ad- 
dress at  the  opening  of  the  Seventh  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
promotion  of  Social  Science  at  fklinburgh,  on 
Oct.  8.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  made 
the  following  reference  to  the  Mexican  expe- 
dition, and  American  topics  in  general : — 

A  great,  and  but  for  its  success,  a  very  un- 
popular expedition  has  resulted  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mexico  by  the  French  Government, 
and  tlie  foundation  of  a  monarchical  regime, 
nearly  upon  the  principles  adopted  in  France, 
both  as  regards  the  power  of  the  crown  and 
the  rights  of  the  people.  It  is  impossible  to 
question  the  adantages  derivable  from  the 
change  by  the  Mexicans,  who  for  bo  many 
years  had  sufTored  all  the  evils  of  alternate 
anarchy  and  the  violence  and  plunder  of 
pretty  tyrants.  Nor  can  any  friend  of  hu- 
manity and  of  peace  begrudge  the  influence 
acquired  by  France,  or  cavil  at  the  use  made 
of  it  in  favor  of  Austria.  The  peace  of  the 
Continent  \a  furthered  by  whatever  brings 
these  two  groat  powers  into  a  friendly  connec- 
tion. •         ••••• 

But  the  establishment  of  French  influence 
in  ^lexico  is  likely  to  produce  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing in  the  now  unhappily  dis  United  States  of 
America,  and  may  by  no  remote  poraibility 
lead  to  an  amicable  intercourse  with  the  South, 
not  perhaps  ajainst  the  North,  but  in  formal 
recognition  of  tlic  secession,  and  in  breach  of 
the  blockadt.  The  friends  of  humanity  would 
have  good  cause  for  lamenting  anything  so 
manifestly  tending  to  promote  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  and  extends  its  mischiefs.  The 
term  civil  war  in  now  hardly  applicable  to 
this  miiicrahle  contest.  The  people  of  the 
South  arc  banded  against  those  of  the  North, 
exactly  as  any  two  European  nations,  differ- 
ing  in  all  roHpects  save  language,  have  been 
banded  ogainHt  ouch  other — the  Austrians  and 
Prussians,  for  example.  But  give  it  what 
name  we  mav,  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  is  a 
cruel  calamity  to  the  Americans  themselves, 
and,  though  in  a  much  less  degree,  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  which,  with  one  accord,  joins  in 
reprobating  their  conduct  while  lamenting  its 
cflecta.  Yjxc\\  party,  of  course,  seeks  to  cast 
on  the  other  the  heavy  blame  of  breaking  the 
peace.  On  one  side  is  the  wicked  allegation 
of  property  in  human  beings ;  on  the  other, 


the  hollow  pretext  of  making  war  to  free 
American  slavery — her  shame  and  her  curse, 
as  all  except  slave-owners  admit  it  to  be. 
Hollow  we  may*  call  it,  for  those  who  pro- 
claimed emancipation  confess  that  it' was  a 
measure  of  hostility  to  the  whites,  and  do- 
signed  to  produce  slave  insurrection,  from 
which  the  much-enduring  nature  of  the  un- 
happy negroes  saved  the  country.  My  es- 
teemed friend,  the  prelate  who  exalts  by  his 
eloquence  and  his  virtues  the  name  of  Wil- 
berforce  which  he  inherits,  declared  that  the 
authors  of  the  measure  cared  as  little  for  the 
blacks'  freedom  as  for  the  whites' ;  and  now 
they  call  for  extermination  of  the  one  race  to 
liberate  the  other.  But,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  proximate  cause  of  the  contest,  its 
continuance  is  the  result  of  a  national  vanity 
without  example  and  without  bounds.  In- 
dividuals subject  to  this  failing  are  despised, 
not  hated ;  and  it  is  an  ordinary  expression 
respecting  him  who  is  without  the  weakness, 
that  he  is  too  proud  to  be  vain.  But  when 
a  people  ai^  seized  with  it,  they  change  the 
name,  and  call  it  love  of  glory.  Of  the  indi- 
vidual we  often  hear  the  remark  that  despi- 
cable as  the  weakness  is,  it  leads  to  no  bad 
actions.  Nothing  can  be  more  false..  It  loads 
to  many  crimes,  and  to  that  disregard  of  truth 
which  is  the  root  of  all  ofrcnecs.  Certainly 
it  produces  none  of  the  worse  crimes.  The 
man  who  is  a  prey  to  vanity  thirsts  not  fjr 
the  blood  of  his  neighbor.  How  fearfully 
otherwise  is  it  when  a  nation  is  its  slave! 
Magnifying  itself  beyond  all  measu^,  and 
despising  the  rest  of  mankind — blinded  and 
intoxicated  with  self-satisfaction — persuaded 
that  their  very  crimes  are  proofs  of  greatness, 
and  believing  that  they  are  l)oth  admired  and 
envied,  the  Americans  have  not  only  not  been 
content  with  the  destruction  of  half  a  million , 
but  been  vain  of  the  slaughter.  Their  object 
being  to  retain  a  great  name  among  nations 
for  their  extent  of  territory,  they  exulted  in 
the  wholesale  bloodshed  by  which  it  must  be  ac- 
complished, because  others  were  unable  to  make 
such  a  sacrifice.  The  struggle  of  above  two 
years,  which  loosened  all  the  bonds  which 
holds  society  together,  and  gave  to  millions 
the  Cleans  of  showing  their  capacity,  luis  pro- 
duccd  no  genius,  ctoil  or  military ;  while  the 
submission  to  every  caprice  of  tyranny  had  been 
universal  and  liabitual,  and  never  interrupted 
by  a  single  act  of  resistance  to  the  most  flagrant 
infractions  of  personal  freedom .   The  mischiefs 
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••  He  gave  the  people  of  his  best ; 
His  worst  ho  kept,  his  best  ho  gave.** 

Whilst  Bitting  himself  in  darkness,  he  turned 
the  sanniest  side  of  his  nature  towards  his 
j  fellow-man . '  He  suffered  much ,  and  suffering 
:  added  its  "  precious  seeing  "  to  his  eye.  His 
y  own  s^rows  only  made  him  all  the  more  sen- 
sitive and  tender  to  those  of  others. 
^  The  life  of  this  man  is  a  touching  story  ; 
all  the  sadder  at  times  for  the  uncomplaining 
meekness  of  spirit  with  which  the  burden 
was  borne ;  and  saddest  of  all  by  reason  of 
the  chirping  cheeriness,  the  flashes  of  humor, 
that  play  with  their  heat  lightning  about  the 
gloom  of  the  gathering  night.  Yet  it  would 
be  unlxmrably  ghastly  in  many  of  its  physi- 
cal details  of  the  sick-room  and  the  sweat  of 
agony,  the  weary  toil  and  slow  torture,  but 
for  the  luminous  smile  of  his  humor,  which 
gives  a  spiritualized  expression  to  the  racked 
features  of  a  worn,  tonncnted  life.  We  are 
thus  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  potent 
spirit,  that  conquers  when  the  poor,  thin, 
diaphanous  body  fails  ;  of  an  immortal  tri- 
umphing over  the  ills  of  mortality,  and  trans- 
figuring them  till  they  l>ecome  the  veriest 
passing  appearances,  whilst  it  remains  the 
fixed  and  enduring  reality.  The  pages  that 
read  like  a  doctor's  diary  all  pass  away,  and 
there  lives  only  the  image  of  a  beautiful  pa- 
tience smiling  from  out  the  pain.  We  meet 
with  many  a  touch  of  nature  which,  as  Cole- 
ridge said  of  iShakspeare,  will  make  those 
who  love  the  man  lay  di>wn  the  book,  and 
love  him  over  agtiin. 

In  closing  the  *^  Memorials  **  of  Thomas 
Hood's  life,  his  children,  who  have  performed 
a  filial  duty  gracefully,  are  anxious  to  defend 
his  memory  against  those  foolish  persons  who 
mistook  hiH  wit  for  vvickedncfx,  his  genial 
philosophy  for  irreligion ;  but  there  is  no 
need.  Hood's  religion  was  of  the  practical 
kind,  that  stays  one  in  life,  and  serves  one  in 
death.  He  was  one  of  those  who  are  so  shy 
on  the  subject  that  they  find  it  an  insur- 
mountable difficulty  to  get  tlieir  feelings  in 
this  vital  matter  published  through  the  cus- 
tomary forms.  His  religion  breathed  through 
all  his  life,  work-days  as  well  as  Sundays. 
It  ascended  like  incense  in  his  own  house- 
hold, sweetening  the  sick-chamber,  enriching 
the  young  life  of  his  little  ones,  hallowing  his 
love,  and  passing  with  the  force  of  tenderest 
pity  into  his  poetry.  It  enlarged  his  heart 
■piritually,  until  his  charity  could  embrace 


those  whom  the  world  had  cast  out,  and  those 
for  whom  the  sects  were  too  narrow. 

Sydney  Smith  was  a  tolerant  man,  yet  he 
confessed  to  one  little  weakness — a  secret  do- 
sire  to  roast  a  Quaker.  Hood  also  woo  toler- 
ant, but  he,  too,  had  his  weakness  ;  he  would 
roast  the  Pharisees  and  the  **  unco  gjiiid  *'  in 
their  own  conceit.  But  he  held  sacred  all 
that  was  high  and  holy.  lie  was  none  the  lc88 
religious  Ix^cause  he  hated  cant  and  warred 
against  it ;  because  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  that  Scottibh  clerg}'man  who  was  horri- 
fied at  seeing  people  walking  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh  on  a  Sunday,  smiling  and  looking 
perfectly  happy.  Tliere  was  no  blasphemy, 
no  unbelief,  no  rcanton  wile  in  the  wit  of 
Thomas  Hood.  The  last  lines  he  ever  wrote 
show  us  an  aspect  of  the  man  facing  eter- 
nity, and  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  had  found 
his  exaltation  on  the  cross  of  suffering,  know- 
ing that  of  all  this  world's  highest  places  it 
could  lift  the  spirit  nighest  heaven  ;  and  that 
when  he  felt  the  hand  of  **  one  standing  in 
shade"  was  upon  him,  he  likewise  felt  the 
transfiguring  touch  of  One  standing  in  light. 

•*  Fiircwcll,  Life  !    My  senses  swim. 
Anil  the  world  is  growing  dim  ; 
Thn>ngiug  sha-'lows  cloud  the  light, 
Liko  tho  advent  of  the  night 
Colder,  coUlcT,  colder  still 
Upward  stctilri  a  vapor  chill — 
Strong  the  enrtliy  odor  grows—' 
I  smell  the  mould  above  tho  rose. 

**  Welcome  Lifo  !    The  spirit  strives  ! 
Strength  return.**,  and  hope  revives  ; 
Cloudy  fears  and  shapes  forlorn 
Fly  liko  shrvlowH  at  the  mom, — 
O'er  tho  earth  there  comes  a  bloom—- 
Sunny  light  fur  sullen  gloom. 
Warm  pcrfumo  for  vapor  cold — 
I  smell  the  rose  above  the  mould.*' 

To  make  a  portrait  of  Thomas  Hood  were 
scarcely  less  difiicult  than  the  painter  found 
it  to  catch  tho  expression  and  fix  the  featuroe 
of  Garrick's  face.  He  can  laugh  on  one  side 
and  cry  on  the  other,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  tell 
his  laughter  from  his  crying.  Aro  those  tears 
in  his  eyes,  or  only  the  dews  of  mirth  ?  Is  thai 
a  furrow  of  pain,  or  a  pucker  of  suppressed 
fun  ?  We  set  them  down  for  one  thing,  and 
they  are  instantly  changed  into  the  other. 
'^  A  man  of  great  heart  and  bright  humors,  my 
masters,  and  a  sorrow  that  sits  with  its  head 
under  one  wing."  A  mind  of  many  features, 
with  as  continual  changes  of  expression 
tho  ripples  of  a  breeze-tinted  summer 
A  spirit  of  earnestness  hard  at  work ;  a  spirtt 
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of  quaint  pleaRantrj  as  assiduouBlj  at  play* 
A  gentle,  genial  nature,  in  which  the  most 
opposite  elements  were  kindly  mixed  ;  many- 
sided,  and  curiouBly  felicitous  at  most  points. 
He  somewhere  speaks  of  the  Nine  Muses 
dwelling  together  in  one  house  for  the  sake 
of  cheapness.  His  was  the  one  house,  where 
but  poor  entertainment  they  got  for  the  rare 
entertainment  they  gave.  Wit  never  before 
assumed  such  numerous  shapes,  to  spring  so 
many  suddj^n  surprises, — more  especially  in 


♦*  Who,"  he  asks,  "would  think  of  such* 
creaking,  croaking  blood-spitting  wretch  b^ 
ing  the  Comic?"  Yet,  with  the  blitheneai 
of  a  grasshopper  he  goes  on  trying  to  turn 
the  creaking  into  what  sounds  to  us  like  the 
cheeriest  chirping.  Give  him  but  the  slight- 
est gleam  of  sunshine  and  his  spirits  will  be 
dancing,  even  though  the  bit  of  vantage- 
ground  bo  small  as  the  point  of  Thomas  Aqai» 
nas's  needle.  His  life  ebbed  and  ebbed  day  bj 
lay  in  producing  a  few  pretty  shells  and  peb- 


tbe  way  it  passes  into  pathos.     His  gayest  bles  for  the  curious  in  such  matters.     Never- 

laughtcr  somehow  touches  the  underlying  theless,  he  picked  them  up  and  presented  them 

melancholy  of  life,  and   leaves  a  sad  chord  gayly  ;  breathing  no  word  of  complaint  about 

thrilling  long  after  the  laughter  is  done  ring-  the  cost.    He  lived  and  laughed  with  Death  in 

ing.      In   the  midst    of   the    mirth    all   is  sight  for  years.      Indeed,  some  of  his  grim 

changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  you  jokes  look  as  though  he  had  had  poked  the 

arc  hoodwinked  into  tears.     The  pungency  bony  skeleton  in  the  lean  ribs  with   them^ 

of  much  of  Hood's  humor  is  pathos.     If  we  when  it  came  nearer  than  usual,  and  thej 

consider  the  state  of  health  and  the  outward  were  grotesquely  ticklesomc  enough  to  delay 

environment  in  which  the  wit  flashed  and  the  uplifted  dart,  and  make  Death  pass  him 

humor  flowed,  it  is  inexpressibly  touching,  by  with  a  broader  grin  than  ever, 
as  the  FooPs  laboring  to  out-jest  the  crying       In  the  midst  of  illness  he  could  thus  gift 

sorrows  of  poor  old  Ix»ar.    Some  of  his  rich-  us  bis  laughing  philosophy  : — 
est  j^els  of  wit  are  his  own  tears  set  glit-       .4  You  will  not  bo  prepared  to  learn  that 

tering  in  fictitious  sunshine ;  the  world  pre-  gome  of  the  merriest  efilisions  in  the  forth- 

ferred  them  thus  pleasantly  lighted  up.    And  coming  numbers  have  been  the  relaxation  of 

how   splendidly   they    twinkled    and  shone  a  gentleman  literally  enjoying  bad  health — 

when  relieved  by  the  sombre  background  of  ^^^  carnival,  so  to  speak,  of  a  personified 

such  a  life  !     His  grotesque  gayety  is  often  J^^r  maigre     My  coats  have  become  gn»t. 

.,  1^    r  L-       J  X    I  •  1   X L        IV  coats,  and  by  a  barsain  worse  than  Peter 

the  result  of  his  endeavors  to  hide  the  suffer-  Schlemihrs,  I  seem  to  have  retained   my 

ing— the  piquant  wry  faces  he  showed   m  shadow  and  sold  my  substance.     In  short,  as 

making  fun  of  his  own  troubles.     Pain  will  happens  to  prematurely  old  port  wine,  I  am 

supply  puns,  and  cramp  becomes  comic  if  of  a  bad  color,  with  very  little  body.     Bat 

Hood  has  it.     Then,  how  delightful  it  is  if  what  then?    That  emaciated  hand  still  lends 

Mr.  Merriman  will  but  really  cry  !     What  «-  ^^^^^  to  embody  in  words  and  sketches  the 

r  *^  „  ^  *k^  I  •  ^-^.^  «««,«  k«^«:««.  /i.x».«  creations  or  recreations  of  a  Merry  Fancy: 
iun  to  see  the  big  drops  come  hopping  down  .,  *  -j  *  1  i  u*'  ^-i  ^ 
,,  .  ,  ,  ,  J  S_  1  I  xxrV  ^  these  ga'.iit  sides  yet  shako  as  heartily  as 
the  painted  puckered  cheek  !  What  a  merry  ever  at  the  grotesques  and  Arabesques  and 
twinkle  there  IS  in  the  tears,  and  how  pointed!  jroll  picturesques  that  my  good  genius  (a 
What  a  glorious  grin  in  the  grief!  Who  Pantagruelian  familiar)  charitably  conjures 
thinks  that  it  may  be  real?  Who  cares  up  to  divert  me  from  more  sombre  realities, 
whether  a  dead  child  may  bo  lying  behind  How  else  could  I  have  converted  a  serious  ill- 
the  curtain  ?  Who,  while  his  own  sides  are  "^^  ^"^  \  9^^'^^  wellness?  By  what  othsr 
shaking  with  laughter,  surmises  that  the  ^^.?7  «^"^^  \  ,^^^^  ^J^^^^V^^^ed  myseH^.  as 
,  p  ,  ,^  , ,!  .1  1  n  a  Cockney  would  say,  from  DuUaq**  to  Gnu- 
clown  s  may  be  trembling  with  weakness?  ^^^^j,    ^\  ^^  ^^^  f}^^  ^  practical  joke  to  be 

Who  knows  how  much  of  the  irresistible  an-  jaid  up  in  a  foreign  land,  under  the  care  of 

tic  and  grimace  is  owing  to  a  peculiar  way  physicians  quite  as  much  abroad  as  myself 

he  has  of  silencing  the  kennel  of  cares  that  with   the  case :    indeed,  the  shades  of  the 

is  all  full  cry  in  his  heart?  gloaming  were  stealing  over  my  prospects; 

Hood  had,  as  he  himself  said,  to  be  a  Lively  *>"*  ]  resolved  that,  like  the  sun,  so  lonp  m 

Hood  for  a  livelihood.  He  lived  under  the  «??  <^7  »*»^'.  ^  ^^"^.^  *^>^  ^°  ^K^^'tl 
,  ,  ^  XT  -A  I.  J  u«  8ide  of  everything.  The  raven  croaked,  but 
stern  taskmaster  Necereity,  who  made  him  i  persuaded  myself  it  was  the  nightingale ; 
laugh  for  his  living,  and  only  the  ear  of  the  there  was  the  smell  of  the  mould,  but  I  re- 
thoughtful  will  understand  that  this  laughter  membened  that  it  nourished  the  violets.  How- 
is   often    the   humorist's   way   of  crying,  ever  my  body  might  cry  craven,  my  mind 
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luckily  had  no  mind  to  give  in.  So,  instcnd 
of  mounting  on  the  black  long-tailed  coach- 
horee,  fihe  vaulted  on  her  old  hobby  that  had 
capered  in  the  morris-dance,  and  began  to 
exnort  from  its  back.  *  To  be  sure,'  Baid 
she,  *  matters  look  darkly  enough  ;  but  the 
more  need  for  the  lights.  Remember  how 
the  smugglers  trim  the  sails  of  the  lugger  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  cutter.  Turn  your 
fidge  to  the  old  enemy,  and  mayhap  he  wont 
iee  you.^  The  doet(jr  declares  that,  anatom- 
ically, my  heart  is  hung  lower  than  usual — 
the  more  need  to  keep  it  up!  Never  meet 
trouble  half-way,  but  let  him  have  the  whole 
walk  for  his  pains.  1  have  oven  known  him  to 
give  up  his  visit  insight  of  the  house.  Besides, 
the  best  fence  against  care  is  a  Ila  !  Ila  ! '' 

This  antithesis  of  Hood's  life  has,  we  re- 
•  peat,  two  aspects.  He  makes  merry  with  a 
mournful  lot,  but  the  sadness  will  peer  out 
ftt  unexpected  times,  and  in  unlooked-for 
ways.  The  secret  hidden  in  his  heart 
tarns  on  him  unawares.  He  sighs  uncon- 
Boiously.  Thus  his  pathos  is  produced  as 
onezpectedly  and  with  the  same  sudden  turns 
as  bis  wit,  and  it  comes  with  all  the  more 
force,  because  not  forced .    For  example : — 

•**  I  remember,  I  remember. 

The  fir-trees  dtirk  and  high  ; 
I  used  to  think  (heir  slender  tops 

Were  close  ag.vinst  the  sky. 
It  was  a  cliildish  ignorance, 

But  now  'tis  little  joy 
To  know  I'm  farther  off  from  heaven 

Thau  «hen  I  was  a  boy." 

Again : — 

^  I  saw  thoe,  lovely  Inez, 

Descend  along  the  shore. 
With  bands  of  noble  gentlemen, 

And  banners  waved  before  ! 
And  gentle  youth  and  maidens  gny. 

And  snowy  plumes  they  wore  ; 
It  would  have  been  a  beauteous  dream. 

If  it  had  been  no  more.'* 

It  is  remarkable  that,  whereas  the  wit  and 
humor  of  Hood  are  not  the  unconscious  over- 
flows of  health  and  happiness,  he  almost  suc- 
ceeds in  making  the  reader  believe  they  arc. 
The  fun  and  frolic  look  so  like  the  playful  ex- 
travagances of  high  animal  spirits  that  wc 
cannot  help  taking  an  interest  in  their  aim- 
less rompings,  like  that  which  wc  take  in  the 
gambols  and  sport  of  domestic  animals. 
Only  since  his  death  do  we  see,  as  on  the 
stage  of  a  theatre,  both  side  of  the  thin  par- 
tition which  divided  his  sorrows  from  our 
mirth ;  how  carefully  ho  kept  his  miseries 
from  the  public  gaze,  and  Isugbed  bis  suf- 


ferings down  with  his  merry  mako-beliero. 
It  must  have  been  a  spirit  of  rare  qualitj 
that  in  the  grip  of  bodily  anguish  and  mcsi- 
tal  torture,  even  when  almost  sick  untj  death, 
could  forget  all  that  pertains  to  self  and  turn 
the  very  pains  of  its  own  life  into  pleasures 
of  literature  for  others.  Dr.  Johnson  has 
said,  in  his  absolute  way,  that  all  mankind 
are  rascals  when  they  are  sick.  We  all  know, 
and  our  wives  appreciate,  the  peevish  ten- 
dency which  the  doctor  dealt  with  too  sweep- 
ingly  from  the  sick-nurse  point  of  view.  But 
Hood^s  sweetness  of  nature  and  serenity  of 
temper  were  enough  to  upset  the  dictum,  as 
they  would  have  upset  the  doctor,  who  would 
have  had  no  patience  with  such  patience  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

When  Thor  and  his  companions  arrive  at 
Ut^rd  they  arc  told  that  no  one  is  permitted 
to  remain  there  unless  he  understand  some 
art  and  excel  all  other  men  in  it.  Thomas 
Hood,  in  his  lowest  range,  has  a  claim  to  his 
place  in  the  literary  Walhalla.  He  excelled 
all  other  men  in  the  art  of  twisting  words, 
of  bringing  into  sudden  contact  two  opposite 
ideas  which  at  a  touch  should  explode  in 
laughter,  and  of  making  those  droll  **  Pio- 
turesques  "  which  we  may  call  pun-pictures. 
Here  he  was  unapproachable.  It  is  no  great 
triumph,  and  wo  only  point  it  out  to  remark 
that  whereas  the  word- wit  of  Hood's  follow- 
ers and  imitators  is  most  flat,  stale,  weari- 
some, and  unprofitable,  that  of  the  master 
keeps  its  freshness  still.  It  docs  not  sicken 
or  fade.  It  is  not  gaslight  gold  that  turns  to 
daylight  tinsel.  The  professed  despiscr  of 
puns,  the  **  verbal  unitarian,''  will  own  that 
whereas  the  others  have  discovered  a  trick. 
Hood  alone  works  the  genuine  miracle.  The 
reason  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  depth  of 
nature  that  lay  beneath  the  sparkling  sur^ioe 
of  the  man,  breathing  an  aroma  of  sweetness 
through  his  poetry,  purifying  and  exalting 
his  humor,  and  spiritualizing  that  kind  of  wit 
which  others  are  apt  to  make  so  vulgar. 
Indeed,  his  wit  is  the  merest  wild  flower  that 
waves  in  the  flowing  stream,  swaying  this 
way  and  that,  to  breeze  and  ripple,  with  the 
most  **  tricksy"  tendencies,  only  it  is  per- 
fect in  kind,  and  serves  to  draw  us  near 
enough  to  see  the  deeper  nature  wherein  lies 
the  richer  wealth.  He  had  to  take  the  eye 
of  the  world  with  his  wit  before  be  ooold 
succeed  in  touching  its  heart  with  bispoetij. 

Many  ore  the  temptations  for  Wit  mad 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
History  of  England,     Reign  of  Elizabeth, 
Vols.  1  and  2.    By  James  Anthony  Froude. 
London,  1863. 

Wb  hasten  to  introduce  to  our  readers  these 
remarkable  volumes,  which  shed  new  light — 
at  times  startling  and  surprising  light— on  the 
annals  of  Elizabeth,  that  most  important  and 
critical  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
especially  in  the  history  of  England.  They 
promise,  if  the  continuation  shall  answer  to 
the  singular  revelations  of  the  first  part,  not 
less  curious  and  instructive  illustrations  of 
the  whole  reign  of  our  Virgin  Queen.  Often 
as  this  region  has-been  traversed,  beaten  as  it 
might  seem  into  a  dull  and  barren  way  by 
novelist,  by  poet,  and  by  historian,  it  seems 
almost  a  new  and  unexplored  country.  We 
cannot  say  that  the  mists  of  intrigue  and 
counter-intrigue  are  entirely  dispersed,  that 
the  striking  characters,  conflicting  with  each 
other,  conflicting  with  themselves,  stand  out 
quite  clearly  and  distinctly  ;  that  some  new 
perplexities  do  not  arise  ;  yet,  on  the  whole, 
the  times  ard  developed  before  us  more  vividly 
and  intelligibly  than  in  any  former  history. 
We  seem  to  know  Philip,  and  Elizabeth,  and 
Mary  of  Scotland,  and  Cecil,  and  Leicester, 
and  Randolph,  and  Maitiand,  and  Damley, 
and  Bothwell  more  intimately  than  ever  be- 
fore, while  some  new  actors,  especially  the 
three  successive  Spanish  ambassadors,  come 
forth  with  bolder  and  more  unexpected  prom- 
inence. Mr.  Froude  has  not  taken  up  the 
guantlct  and  challenged  all  comers  in  defence 
of  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  two 
first  volumes  of  his  Iliptory  he  sowed  his  wild 
oats  of  paradox.  To  Elizabeth's  nobler  qual- 
ities— and  with  noble  qualities  she  was  en- 
dowed beyond  most  women ,  most  queens — he 
do€0,  when  his  work  is  carefully  and  calmly 
examined,  full,  not  more  than  full,  justice ; 
but  there  isnodisguine,  no  reticence,  no  timid 
and  partial  uplifting  of  the  veil  over  her 
weaknesses,  and  weaknesses  there  were  both 
in  the  queen  and  in  tlic  woman  which  might 
almost  justify  those  whom  political  or  relig- 
ious passions  induce  to  take  the  darker  view 
of  her  character.  Mr.  Froude  might  seem 
determined  to  show  that  Elizabeth  was  the 
legitimate  daughter  both  of  Henry  VHI.  and 
of  poor  Anne  Boleyn ;  of  Henry  not  in  out- 
ward feature  and  form  alone,  but  in  the  more 
living  lineaments  of  character  and  of  passions  ; 
not  only  in  the  oommanding  preeenoc,  the 


"  lion  port,"  the  haughtiness,  the  force,  the 
determined  will,  the  despotic  strength,  in  him 
hardly  controlled,  in  Elizabeth  under  the 
strong  control  of  her  own  wisdom,  of  the 
rising  freedom  of  her  subjects  at  home,  and 
the  turbulent  and  intricate  state  of  public 
affiiirs  abroad — so,  too,  in  the  vanity,  the  co- 
quetry (we  believe  no  worse  either  of  Eliza- 
beth or  Anne  Boleyn)  of  her  mother.  Mr. 
Froude  will  meet  with  more  sympathy  in  his 
admiration  of  the  qualities  of  the  daughter 
than  of  the  father.  It  was  difficult  to  per- 
suade us  that  it  was  only  the  kingly  sense  of 
duty  to  his  subjects,  the  desire  to  avert  the 
perils  of  a  disputed  succession,  by  providing 
the  realm  with  a  male  heir,  which  induced 
bluff  King  Hal  to  change  his  wives  as  he 
changed  his  armor  ;  to  cut  off,  without  scru- 
ple and  without  remorse,  the  heads  of  women 
which  had  rested  on  his  bosom  in  tender  love ; 
to  decapitate  one  wife  on  Tuesday,  and  many 
another  on  Wednesday.  We  are  disposed  to 
believe,  as  will  appear,  that  Elizabeth  after 
a  struggle — a  most  desperate  and  nearly  mor- 
tal struggle — did  sacrifice*  for  the  security  of 
her  throne  and  the  welfare  of  her  people,  the 
only  real  passion  she  ever  felt ;  a  passion,  in- 
deed, thrown  away  on  a  most  worthless  ob- 
ject. On  her  flirtations  (we  must  use  the 
term,  for  we  know  no  better  one) ,  Mr.  Froude 
is  not  sparing.  They  were  at  least  more 
public,  more  undeniable,  than  the  foolish 
levities,Jho  silly  speeches,  the  French  gay- 
eties,  which  cost  her  poor  mother  her  head, 
but  for  which  the  historian  of  Henry  VIII. 
had  little  charity.  On  those  of  Elizabeth  her 
historian  dwells  with  very  amusing  if  not  very 
edifying  copiousness ;  and  of  these  of  course 
we  have  by  no  means  seen  the  last,  though 
we  see  enough  in  these  volumes.  About  this 
subject  more  hereafter.  On  the  whole,  in- 
deed, we  have  some  doubt,  whether  Mr. 
Froude  has  not  unintentionally  fiiiled  to  hold 
with  rigorous .  impartiality  the  balance  be- 
tween the  greater  and  baser  qualities,  the 
nobler  and  more  ignoble  actions,  the  loftier 
and  more  ordinary  touches  of  character  in  the 
queen.  While  the  intrigues,  the  duplici- 
ties, we  fear  mendacities,  the  injustices  and 
ingratitudes,  the  parsimonies,  the  irresolu- 
tions, the  vacillations,  the  caprices,  the  vani- 
ties, are  spread  out  with  the  most  minute 
particularity,  on  the  other  hand  the  unexam- 
pled difficulties  of  the  queen's  position,  the 
sudden  revulsions  to  the  great  and  lofty, 
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annbuHtion,  trjiug  to  wreak  itself  on  Ian-  j  it*  love  of  cbcap  copies,  mn  low  nil  ngui 
Kuage.     Some  very  droll  humor  will  be  found  !  for   the  dear  originals ;  "  tliat  "  when  your 


R  manj  mock-epititlce,  purportiog  to  be 
froiD  BCTvant*  running  "  all  ways  to  orco"  in 
tiit'iT  frantic  cndea?ora  to  eiprere  all  tlicir 
neaning  forthwith.  The  more  bewildering 
tbc  vrtLy  fur  them,  the  cleanir  case  is  it  for 
him  ;  the  more  inadequate  their  utterance, 
the  more  perfectly  it  tcncs  his  purpose  ;  the 
norc  they  arc  racked  in  feeling,  the  more 
ii  language  racked  by  him.  A  Tcrj  forcible 
deflcrtptioD  of  Holland  is  thus  struek  out  in 
one  of  Martba  Penny's  letter*.  "  Iloweam- 
ever  hero  we  are  thank  providenB  on  dry  land 
if  ^u  be  it  can  he  cauld  dry  that  is  half  ditchia 
And  cannnls,  at  a  fbrin  city,  by  name  Botter- 
D — m.  The  king  lives  at  the  lla-guc  and 
I'll  be  bound  it's  bagaitih  enuf  fur  IluUand  is 
■  culd  marehy  llntulent  country  and  lies  no 
low  they  are  only  eaved  by  being  dammed." 

A  great  deal  of  Hood's  wit  is  npporontlj 
purposelcM  ;  the  natural  result  of  liis  habit  of 
instantly  detecting  the  oddest  coincidences  in 
the  world,  and  spying  out  some  point  of  like- 
Dcas  and  affinity  in  the  remotest  oppoeitcs — 
oitremcs  always  chancing  to  meet  in  his  mind 
u  in  his  life.  Yet  it  wasnot  witlioata  purpose 
if  it  served  to  supply  the  waiting  mouths  that  | 
turned  to  him  for  bread.  Ho  was  nu  diner- 1 
out,  whose  flashes  of  manufactured  mcrri- 
inent  llghlcd  up  the  tables  of  the  rich  and 
great  with  laughing-gas.  But  his  happy 
whimsicalities,  hid  greeeless  puns  post  all 
pardon,  wero  cnrefoUy  booked  and  sent  to 
market  to  supply  liis  own  dinner-table  ;  his 
own  "good  things  "  were  duly  exchanged  for 
the  world's.  When  dying,  propped  up  with 
pillows,  his  long  white  face  more  serious- 
looking  than  ever,  so  tbm  and  spare  of  body 
that  his  spirit  appeared  to  be  shining  through 
its  sheath,  he  was  found  to  be  toiling  away, 
ohcery  oe  Mark  Tapley  under  his  difficulties, 
putting  into  his  last  work  all  the,  funny 
thoughts  and  humorous  hint£  he  eould  find 
on  a  bed  of  death,  with  the  view  of  leaving 
u  much  bread  as  ponible  in  the  cupboard  for 
the  dear  ones  when  their  bread-wimter  wa« 
gone. 

Thomas  Hood  anitd  be  witty  to  very  noble 
purpose — witty  in  pleading  tho  cause  of  au- 
thors, as  in  his  petition  for  Copyright,  where 
be  urges  with  very  uncommon  common  sontt 
that  "  to  be  robbed  by  Time  is  a  sorry  eaooui 
Bgcmcnt  to  write  for  Futurity  ;  "  that  "  i 
Bust  bo  an  ungrateful  geDeratiou  whiob,  k 


Petitioner  shall  be  dead  and  hurried,  he  might 
with  as  much  propriety  and  decency  bsTC  hia 
body  snatched  as  hie  Literary  Remains;" 
that  "  as  a  man's  hairs  belong  to  his  head,  so 
bis  head  should  belong  to  his  heirs  ;  and  the 
eery  law  of  nature  protests  against  an  unnat- 
ural kw  which  compels  on  author  to  write 
for  everybody's  posterity  eiocpt  hie  own," 
And  in  his  '■  Odo  to  Bae  Wilson,"  he  pleadi 
the  cauK  of  to)i;ration  and  genuine  religion 
u  effiictively  as  though  ho  never  saw  double 
in  his  lifu,  and  only  fired  ainglo-barrelled 
meanings.  For  example — 
■>  Mild  light,  and  by  degreed,  shouM  be  the  plan 
To  cure  the  iliirk  and  erring  mind  ; 

But  mho  Toutil  rush  at  a  bcnigbtod  man. 
And  giTo  him   two  bUck  eyes  fiir  boiag 
blind  T" 
Or,  again — 
"  Spoaliincousl;  to  Ood  should  tend  the  sou]. 

Like  the  magaelie  nvftUn  la  Iho  polo  ; 

But  vhat  were  that  iutrinsio  virtue  worth, 
Suppoee  some  follow,  with  mora  nal  than 

knowledge, 
Fresh  from  St.  Andrew's  College, 

Should  oiul  the  couacious  needle  to  the  north  T" 
Kluny  are  the  pages  of  Hood's  writings  wa 
might  point  to  and  show  that,  when  tba 
sparkling  particles  of  his  wit  have  had  their 
dunce,  they  ecttle  down  into  a  rich  procipi- 
tatc  of  golden  wixdom.  But,  even  at  the 
lowest  range  of  his  humor,  Uond  is  alive  to 
the  least  touch  of  nature.  He  has  a  quick 
sympathy  with  humanity  trying  to  get  ex- 
pression under  grotesque  difficulties.  Aaj 
genuine  human  aff'.:ctiun  wins  his  respeet. 
Ue  never  despises  i  t  however  muoh  fae  may 
laugh.  In  one  of  his  piocca  called  a  "  Singu- 
lar Exhibition  at  Somerset  House,"  there  is  a 
pleading  ground-tone  of  seriousneea  taking 
part  all  the  while  against  tho  imp  of  mirth 
and  mischief  that  is  so  provocative. 
"  No  Co«  !  there  an't  no  Cow,  thea  the  nwia'a 
the  shame  and  pity  1 

Hong  you  and  the  It.  A.'s,  and  all  the  Hang- 
ing Committee  1 

Ko   Cow  —  but  hold  your  tongue,  tot  TOn 
needn't  talk  to  me — 

Ton  ean't  talk  up  the  Cow,  yon  oui't,  to 
where  It  ought  to  bo— 

I  haven't  soiin  a  {uctura  high  or  low,  or  aaj> 

Or  in  any  of  the  rooms  to  be  oompaTed  with 

David's  Cow  1 
Tou  may  talk  of  your  Laodseers,  and  of  yoor 

Coopers,  and  your  ff oidia 
Why   hanging  is  too  good  finrtlMaa,  aad  jvl 

b«ra  t&y  an  on  oonb  I 
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babitable  world.  But  this  mass  of  informa- 
tion,  instead  of  being  poured  abroad  in  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  sheets,  and  spreading 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  uniterse,  remained 
a  profound  mystery,  we  will  not  say  in  the 
eccrct  councils,  but  in  the  single  mind  of  the 
laborious  king.  Hundreds  of  despatches  ex- 
ist, evidently  read  with  the  utmost  care,  cor- 
rected by  the  hand,  meditated  by  the  deepest 
thought  of  the  monarch.  Royalty  was  with 
Philip  no  quiet,  majestic  repose,  like  that  of 
the  gods  of  Epicurus ;  no  enjoyment  of  the 
pomps  and  luxuries  of  the  throne ;  not  even 
the  free  and  lofty  consciousness  of  power, 
moving  as  it  were  by  a  superior  will  and  de- 
liberate impulse  the  great  wheels  of  human 
affiiirs.  No  bankcr^s  clerk  in  the  severest 
office ;  no  laborer  in  the  dreariest  seasoiis 
and  on  the  most  barren  soil ;  we  may  almost 
Bay  no  galley  slave,  worked  harder  than  the 
sovereign  of  a  large  part  of  Europe  and  of 
almost  all  the  known  provinces  of  the  New 
World.  As  hardly  anything  stirred  in  the 
world  without  his  cognizance,  so  hardly  any- 
thing moved  without  an  impulse  or  influence 
from  him.  The  similitude  is  homely,  pehaps 
coarse,  but  wo  can  compare  him  to  nothing 
but  a  huge  spider,  seemingly  quiescent  ^t 
the  dark  comet"  of  his  web.  That  web  over- 
spread the  world,  and  every  thread  of  it, 
every  filament,  throbbed  and  palpitated  to- 
wards him,  bearing  its  imperceptible  but 
sure  intelligence,  and  conveying  his  influence 
— wo  had  almost  written  his  venom — in  un- 
broken and  as  imperceptible  force  to  every 
remotest  extremity.  European  politics  had 
shifted  their  centre  of  unity ;  it  was  no 
longer  Rome,  as  in  the  mediaaval  times  ;  it 
was  no  longer  the  pope  to  whom,  as  to  the 
heart  of  the  world,  circulated,  and  from 
whom  flawed  back,  the  current  of  human 
afiliirs.  It  was  Spain ;  it  was  the  King  of 
Spain  whose  words  went  abroad  into  all 
lands  ;  whose  policy  might  seem  the  pivot  on 
which  turned  the  destiny  of  humankind. 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  that  during  these 
eventful  times,  and  in  this  crisis  of  the 
power  and  of  the  religion  of  mankind  ;  in 
this  Maelstrom  of  the  conflicting  tides  of  hu- 
man interest,  human  opinion,  when  nothing 
was  fixed,  nothing  stable  ;  when  the  Whirl- 
ing currents  mingled  the  most  opposite  fac- 
tions in  the  same  eddy,  and  dashed  agauast 
each  other  those  vessels  which  had  been  ao- 
cuBtomed  to  ride  in  the  ealmest  amity ;  in 


this  boiling  up  of  new  opinions,  and  the 
heavy  settling  down  of  old  authorities  and 
institutions,  Philip  was  the  only  male  sover- 
eign of  power  and  influence  in  Western  En- 
rope.  The  emperor,  of  the  younger  branch 
of  the  great  Spanish  house,  stood  much  aloof: 
he  had  enough  to  do  with  Germany  and  the 
Turks.  But  as  if  Providence  had  determined 
to  perplex  and  try  the  faith  of  John  Knox,  in 
despite  or  in  scorn  of  his  terrific  blast  against 
**  the  monstrous  Regiment  of  Women,"  wo- 
men sat  on  all  the  thrones  of  Europe,  or  at 
least  exercised  the  royal  authority.  The 
Queen  Regent  in  Scotland  Mary  of  Gnise, 
Elizabeth  in  England,  Mary  in  Scotland :  be- 
fore long,  and,  for  a  more  limited  period, 
Catherine  de'  Medici  in  France. 

It  might  seem,  too,  that  Providence  took 
delight,  if  we  may  venture  the  expression, 
in  heightening  the  romance  of  these  times ; 
we  may  say  more  reverently,  in  taking  the 
wise  in  their  own  craftiness,  by  sudden  inter- 
positions which  changed  at  once  and  instan- 
taneously the  balance  of  conflicting  parties, 
dashed  to  the  ground  the  fairest  schemes,  and 
in  a  moment  made  a  total  revolution  in  hu- 
man affiiirs.  During  the  short  period  of  nine 
years  comprehended  in  Mr.  Froudo's  two 
volumes — November,  1558,  to  February, 
1567— comes  first  the  death  of  Mary  of 
Gnise,  the  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland.  This 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  :  but  it  had  great  weight  in 
the  afiairs  of  Scotland,  and,  for  the  time, 
greatly  increased  the  strength  of  the  Reform- 
ing Lords.  But  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  by 
the  *<  accidental  thrnst  of  a  Scotch  lance," 
changed  at  once  the  whole  politics  of  France, 
and,  through  France,  of  Europe.  The  death 
of  Francis  II.  made  another  revolution  as 
sudden  and  as  complete.  From  Queen  of 
France,  backed  by  the  nnresisted  power  of 
her  uncles,  the  Guises,  from  the  bold,  avowed 
competitor  of  Elisabeth,  claiming,  as  was  as- 
serted, by  a  more  legitimate  title,  the  crown 
of  England,  Mary  became  no  more  than 
Queen  of  barbarous  and  inhospitable  Scot- 
land :  instead  of  the  pomp  and  voluptuous- 
ness of  the  court  of  Paris,  she  had  to  con- 
front a  poor,  a  fierce,  and  rude  nobility, 
arrayed  against  each  other  in  implacable  fac- 
tions, and  the  stem  rebuke  of  Knox.  The 
government  of  France  was  thrown  into  the 
bands  of  Catherine  de'  Medici.  What  had 
it  been  if  the  dire  malady  which  redaoed 
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**  Therefore  as  still  he  watched  the  waters  flow,  tho  dim  and  shadowy  is  turned  to  tangible 
Daintily  we  transformed,  and  with  bright  fins  reality  with  a  most  startling  distinctness ;  the 
C^  ^"^  ^  '  somefrom  ^bode  of  death,  darkness,  and  doom  is  quick- 
Rose  like  dim  fancies  when  a  dream  begins,  ©"^d  and  set  swarming  with  ghastly  life ;  and 
Snatching  the  light  upon  their  purple  skins  ;  a  living  lonely  human  being  is  thus  isolated 
Then  under  the  broad  leaves  made  slow  retire  :  and  suspended  betwixt  the  spirit-world  of  the 
One  like  a  golden  galley  bravely  wins  ^j^  overhead  and  the  reptile-world  of  cnu»- 
Its  riidmnt  course, — another  glows  like  fire, —  ,|.  .  t.  i.u  r  l  ^^ 
Making  that  wayward  man  our  pranks  ad-  *^""g  '"'°  ^^  ^^^  "^®^  •— 

™^'*c"  "  The  centipede  along  the  threshold  crept. 

And  so  they  wiled  him  away  from  death.  ,  ^^P  <^?,^^«}*  \\""S  across  in  mazy  tangle, 

■n     1             1  i.  •    i.1         •  J  i.    r  I  '    r      i  •  i  And  m  its  wmding-shcct  the  maegot  slept. 

Puck,  caught  m  the  midst  of  his  freakish  ^^  ^^^.^y  nook  Sid  angle. 

fun,  urges  the  harmless  life  of  himself  and 

Robin  Goodfellow  —  "  '^^  keyhole  lodjrwl  the  earwig  and  her  brood, 

Tho  emmets  of  the  steps  had  old  posseadon, 

«•  'Tis  we  that  bob  the  angler's  idle  cork,  ^^^  marched  in  search  of  their  diurnal  food 

Till  e'en  the  patient  man  breathes  half  a  curse  ;  ^°  undisturbed  precession." 

We  steal  tho  morsel  from  the  gossip's  fork.  What  a  perfect  sense  of  security  from  hu- 

And  curdling  looks  with  tickling  straws  dis-  ^an  invasion  in  that  nest  of  earwigs,  and 

Or  stop^tirsneezing  chanter  at  mid-verse."  ^^^'  ^^^^"^  >*  ""P^»^^  ^7  *^*^  1^"5»  '^^^ 

march  of  the  ants ! 

But   the   pleading  is   in  vj\in.     Titania's  ..  gu^h  omens  in  the  place  there  seemed  to  bo. 

Belt,  with  all  her  beauty  and  her  tears,  fails  At  every  creoked  turn,  or  on  tho  landing, 

to  touch  grim  Time,  bent  on  doing  his  work ;  The  straining  eyeball  was  prepared  to  see 

when  lo  !  a  timely  apparition  glides  between  Some  apparition  standing  ! 

the  stern  destroyer  and  the  doomed  fairy  band.  "The  dreary  stairs,  where  with  the  Boondiog 

This  is  Shakspearc,  though  he  seemed  _          stress 

Of  every  step  so  many  echoes  blended, 

•*  A  mortal  at  mere  hunt  Tho  mind,  with   dark  misgivings,  jbared  to 

For  coneys,  lighted  by  the  moonshine  cold,  guess 

Or  stalker  of  stray  deer,  stealthy  and  bold.*'  How  many  feet  ascended." 

The  pretty  crowd  felt  secure  in  the  shadow  Everywhere    the    place   is  haunted,   uid 

of  this  interposing  power,  and  they  were  res-  everything  appears  to  feel  the  eonscioaraM 

cued  to  live  on  safe  in  the  immortality  con-  ^^  ^^'^^^'     I"  ^  thousand  ways  tho  world  of 

ferred   by   him   in   a  certain  "  Midsummer  ^"™^  *^"°g«   speaks,  palpably  enough,  its 

Ni^-ht's  Dream."  knowledge  of  the  mystery.     The  ancestral 

flood's  »*  Haunted  House  "  is  one  of  the  portraits  on  the  walls  are  filled  with  no  mere 

most  perfect  pictures  of  still  life  to  be  found  simulated  life  :— 

in  all  poetry.     It  is   true  and  graphic,  as  "  Their  souls  were  looking  thro*  thdr  painted 

though  the  writer  had  spent  years  on  years  ^.®?^    «  , 

in  some  such  desokte  ruin,  on  the  shadowy  ^'^  ^^"^  Bpeculation."                              ^ 

borderland  of  life  and  death  ;     peered  into  all  At  the  sound  of  the  door  creaking  on  its  mstj 

the  dim   and   dusty  nooks,  with  the  vision  hinges  it  seems  as  though  the  murder  would 

strained  to  tbat  preternatural  acutenesswhicli  out  at   last!     The  screech-owl  appears  to 

takes  note  of  the  minutest  details  of  physical  **  mock  the  cry  that  she  had  heard  some  dying 

circumstances  ;  had  lain  awake o* nights, and  victim  utter!  '* 

felt  the  phantoms  flitting  through  the  gloom,  "  A  shriek  that  echoed  fW)m  the  joistcd  roof, 

or  caught  glimpses  of  them  crossing  the  moon-  And  up  tho  stair  and  further  still  and  Auther, 

rays ;  liud  known  all  the  mute  significance  of  '^'^^ »"  some  ringing  chamber  fir  aloof 

the  c.>nscious  silence,  and  listened  until  there  ^^  ^'^  '^  ^°  ""^  "^*^^^^  • 

came  from  out  it  those  strange  sounds  that  "  The  wood-louse  droppe^l  and  rolled  into  a  baD, 

underlined  the  stillness,  as  it  were,  and  made  ,  Touched  by  some  impulse,  occult  or  meohanio  ; 

.            ,     ,.           1  r      r  1 1     T*          •     1  xi  And  nameless  beetles  raug  along  the  wall 

It  mf>rc  l).)ding  and  fearful !     It  required  the  j^  universal  panic. 

finest  mental  apprehension,  the  white  heat 

of  imagination,  the  most  sensitive  perception,  "  ^^  '""rS"  *P''^*'''  ^^u  ^"""^  ^^^^^^^^ 

.     .  , "        I         •  *              XI  .        I       •     xu  ""DR  "^^e  *  spy  0"  human  guilt  and  error. 

to  take  such  a  picture  as  this,  wherein  the  Suddenly  turned,  and  up  its  slonder  thread 

indefiuite  is  caught  and  fixed  bo  definitely ;  Ran  with  a  nimble  terror." 
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Tbera  was  do  humoD  Toice  in  the  place  to ' 
speak  tlic  talo  of  horror  and  amazement. 
Only  CTcrj  bit  of  red  ahono  ominoaBly  Tivid, 
aa  tliou^li  it  were  Belf-Iighted,  and  the 
"  Bloody  Unnd  "  puinted  with  prophetio  hints 
to  a  clm]al>er,  acruea  the  door  of  which  no' 
spider  huD};  its  wob,  and  not  even  a  midge 
dare  dance  ID  the  sunbeam  when  it  fell 
there  ;— 
"  Tb*  Bloody  Iland,  Bignificunt  of  crime, 

Tlmt,  p:1iiriii^  on  Ihc  old  bemldio  banner, 
Btul  kept  ila  crimam  unimpaired  bj  time 

In  such  a  vondrous  manner  ! 
•■  And  over  nil  flicre  Iiudj;  a.  cload  of  fear  ; 

A  BcnBO  of  mystery  tbe  spirit  dnunted. 
And  wiiil,  lu  plain  as  nhisper  in  the  cor, 

'  Ihc  place  id  haunted  ! '  '.' 

Uood's  novel  of  "  Tylney  Uall  "  ib  worth 
rcsdin,^,  ntid  vili  ho  read  trhen  our  present 
popuhr  sensation  etiiET  in  lung  forgotten.  It 
contnint)  one  oipital  character,  that  of  "  Un- 
lucky Joe,"  which  mi<;ht  hnvc  bcun  an  early 
stetch  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Dickens.  Poor 
Joe,  with  his  inovittibic  "  Fridays"  and  wnl- 
loiTin^x  in  the  Sliiugh  of  Uc^pond,  iB  n  Bpcc- 
imen  of  Iltiud's  peculiar  mixture,  lie  is  so 
sure  that  (nte  is  dead  against  him,  and  so  sick 
of  his  unlucky  life,  that  "  if  it  pleased  Qod 
Almi^rhty  tociiuck  down  from  heaven  a  hand- 
ful of  Rudden  deaths,  you'd  seo  mo  scram- 
bling alter  one  as  hard  ns  ever  a  barefoot 
bc^nr  lioy  for  a  copper  out  of  a  eoach  win- 
dow." Tlicronrc  good  hints  in  Mrs.  Han- 
way,  who  reckoned  it  second  only  to  thi 
moi'tnl  pin  that  b'>  horrified  John  Bunyan,  to 
have  let  a  rick  gentleman  go  to  heaven  with- 
out having  tnkcn  his  pliyeic ;  in  Twiggs,  the 
Tulgnr,  who  tliought  it  Btrangc  that  a  man 
of  his  property  could  not  have  o  6nc  day  fut 
his  rrtu;  nnd  in  tho  Baronet,  a  genuine  hit 
of  old  Knpiiihh  fo:(huntin^  nature,  florid  as  a 
picture  hy  llulicns;  H>un(J  in  heart  and  brain 
as  in  wind  ;  a  man  tliat  lived  up  to  the  tra- 
ditionitiy  mark,  which  was  nut  low-water 
mark,  nnd  only  died  once. 

IIuu"l,  we  are  infonncd,  amongst  other  lit- 
erary proJcclH,  tlioiigbt  of  writing  a  set  of 
Books  lor  Children.  It  is  to  bo  regretted 
that  he  did  nut  live  to  create  such  a  child's 
world  of  hint-v,  fun,  nnd  fnerio  ns  itmnst  have 
been,  iiehndnreinarkahle  knack  of  getting 
into  all  SiirCs  of  "mall  places,  whether  it  v/oe 
tho  inReet  world  or  fniry  world,  or  the  world 
of  infantine  humanity.  Into  the  latter  be 
would  slyly  creep,  as  it  wero  on  all  fours,  in 
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puch  nneipected  ways  as  would  pleaeontlj 
utiirtlo  bia  amat]  friends  with  shouts  of  laugh- 
ler.  He  could  always  get  to  the  heart  of  tt 
iljl!d,  however  much  he  might  l)cwilder  itil 
niiiid  with  the  movement  and  glitter  of  his 
fun,  which  dazzled  too  much  fur  tbe  meauisg 
Ili  Ik  quickly  apprehended,  filling  tho  young 
iniogination  with  a  thouennd  spurklcB  of 
splendor,  all  nlive  as  the  drees  of  Harlequin. 
It  must  have  been  a  droll  entertainment  to 
have  watched  the  child-face,  and  seen  it  lifted 
fiery  now  and  then,  with  the  cyehroWB 
arched  in  wonder  at  what  was  coming  next, 
and  heard  the  "0  Mr.  Hood!"  As  a 
FJiuipIo  of  his  frolic  with  the  little  once,  and 
his  way  of  playing  with  them  and  puzzling 
thi-m.'wo  turn  over  hisletlera  to  the  children 
of  bia  good  friend,  Dr.  Elliot ; — 

"MrDEiRMAT, 

•'  I  prumiucd  you  a  letter,  and  hero  it  is. 
I  wDB  sure  to  remember  it,  for  you  arc  na  hard 
to  forget  as  you  arc  loji  to  roll  down  a  bill 
with.  Whut  fun  it  wna!  only  so  prickly  I 
thought  I  had  a  porcupine  in  one  pocket,  and 
a  liedgehoc  in  tho  other.  The  nest  time, 
l}croro  wo  liiBS  the  earth,  wo  will  have  itfi 
liice  shaved.  I  get  no  rolling  at  St.  John'« 
Wood.  Tom  and  Fanny  onlv  like  roll  and 
butter  ;  nnd  as  for  Mrs.  Hood  ahe  is  for  roU- 
ing  in  money.  Tell  Dunnio  timt  Tom  has 
^^I't  his  trap  in  tho  balcony. and  cat/^/if  a COld, 
noj  tell  Jeannie  that  Fanny  has  Ect  her  foot 
in  the  garden,  but  it  hna  not  come  up  yet. 
[  I'ope  we  flhail  nil  have  a  merry  Christmas. 
I  mean  to  come  in  my  most  ticklesomo  waist- 
t-.:.X.  nnd  to  laugh  till  I  grow  fat,  or  nt  least 
siroiky.  Fanny  ia  to  bo  allowed  a  glass  of 
uinc,  Tom's  mouth  is  to  have  a  liok  holiday, 
A\A  Mrs.  Hood  islo  sit  vp  1o  svppcr.  There 
\\i\\  1>e sueli  doings,  and  such  things  to  cat ! 
Injt  prnj,  pray,  pray,  mind  tlicy  don't  bbil 
the  baby  hy  mistuko  lor  a  piamp  pudding !  " 

Tho  next  quotations  are  from  letters  writ- 
tt'n  to  the  children  at  the  acaaida  ; — 

-•  Mr  DEAR  Jeikmib, 

'■  ijjyuu  are  at  Sandgate  !  If  you  sbonld 
i.'ntch  ahigerab,  wiibBtrungcInwH, — nnd  like 
experiments,— you  can  shut  him  up  in  a  cup 
ikiird  with  a  loaf  of  eugar,  and  see  whether 
lie  will  break  it  with  his  nippers.  Besides 
cmfis,  I  used  to  find  jclly-Gsh  on  the  beach, 
mude,  it  seemed  to  tuc,u(  tra-takcs^  fat,aiia 
nofAerry.  There  weruslarfUh  also,  hutthej 
diJ  not  sAiiu  till  tbey  were  t^nkinz.  l,hope 
you  like  the  Bca  !  I alwaya  did  wiica  I  wss 
ii  child,  which  was  about  two  yeiira  Bigo. 
S  imetimes  it  mnkes  such  a  fizzing  and  foam- 
ing, I  wonder  some  of  our  Loadon  cheats  do 
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not  bottle  it  up  and  Bell  it  for  ginger-pop. 
When  the  Rca  is  too  rough,  if  you  pour  the 
Bwcct  oil  out  of  tlie  cruet  all  over  it,  and  wait 
for  a  calm,  it  will  bo  quite  emooth — much 
smoother  tlian  a  drcKsed  Hilad.  Some  time 
ago  exactly,  there  used  to  be  large  white  birds, 
with  black-tipped  wingB,  that  went  flying  and 
Bcreaminjr  over  the  sea.  Do  you  ever  see  such 
birds?  VV'e  used  to  call  thorn  *  gulls,'*  hut 
they  didn't  mind  it, 

**  Well,  how  iiappy  you  must  be  !  Child- 
hood itf  such  a  joyous,  merry  time,  and  I  often 
wish  I  was  two  or  three  children  !  And 
wouldn't  I  pull  off  my  three  pairs  of  shoes 
and  soi.'^ks,  and  go  paddling  in  the  sea  up  to 
my  six  knees  ! 

**  When  I  can  buy  a  telescope  powerful 
enough,  1  shall  liavc  a  peep  at  you.'' 

So  the  rare  pen  goes  romping  on  from  oue 
child's  mind  to  the  other ;  the  tickling  in- 
quiries and  funny  information  flowing  from 
it  with  the  most  natural  gradation,  until,  in 
the  letter  to  the  youngest,  we  have  the  crown- 
ing touches  uf  nature,  and  a  fine  flash  of  im- 
agination : — 

**  My  DEAR  May, 

**llowdo  you  like  the  sea?  Not  much, 
perha[)H  ;  it's  *  so  big.'  But  shouldn't  you 
like  a  nice  little  ocean,  that  you  could  put 
into  a  pan  ? 

*»Hu\e  the  waves  ever  run  after  you  yet, 
and  turned  your  little  two  shoes  into  pumps 
full  of  water  ?  Have  you  l)^n  bathed  yet  in 
the  sea,  and  were  you  afraid?  I  was,  the 
first  time  ;  and,  dear  me  !  how  I  kicked  and 
screamed  ! — or  at  least  meant  to  scream,  but 
the  sra,  ships  and  all,  began  to  run  into  my 
mouth,  and  so  I  phut  it  up.  Did  you  ever  try, 
like  a  little  crab,  to  run  two  ways  at  once? 
See  if  you  can  do  it,  for  it  is  good  fun  ;  never 
mind  tumbling  over  yourself  a  little  at  first. 
It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  hire  a  little  crab 
for  an  hour  a  day,  to  teach  baby  to  crawl,  if 
he  can't  walk,  and  if  I  was  his  mamma,  I 
would,  too  !  Bless  him  !  But  I  must  not 
write  071  him  any  more — ho  is  so  soft,  and  I 
have  nf)tliing  but  steel  pens.  And  now,  good- 
by  !  Tiie  lant  fair  breeze  I  blew  dozens  of 
kisacs  for  you,  but  the  wind  changed,  and,  I 

am  afraid,  took  them  all  to  Miss  H ,  or 

somebody  that  it  shouldn't." 

Of  IIood*8  power  to  enter  into  the  heart  of 
a  child,  and  measure  the  world  through  its 
eyes,  his  remark  on  the  size  of  the  sea  is  a  fe- 
licitous illustration.  It  so  admirably  ex- 
presses that  affection  of  the  little  one  which 
seeks  to  embrace  what  it  loves,  and  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  greater  possessions  and  less 
power ;  while  the  description  of  the  sea  run- 


ning, ships  and  all,  into  the  youngster's  moath 
is  overwhelming. 

It  is  now  some  twenty  years  since  Thomas 
Hood,  with  heart  aching  for  the  poor,  sang 
his  famous  **  Song  of  the  Shirt,*'  but  its 
echoes  have  not  yet  died  out  of  the  minds  of 
all  good  men  and  true  women.  Much  float- 
ing, hazy  sympathy  for  the  lower  ck 


wliich  may  at  all  times  be  found  amongst  the 
real  aristocrats — has  since  then  been  con- 
densed,'and  fallen  like  refreshing  rain  from 
heaven  to  enrich  the  life  of  the  poor,  making 
many  of  the  waste  places  blossom.  Without 
any  canting  about  the  progress  of  our  age, 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  living  in 
a  time  when  the  wealtiiy  and  the  high-bora 
have  a  livelier  srtise  of  their  responsibilities — 
think  more  of  their  duties  than  their  dues — 
moro  of  serving,  less  of  compelling  service, 
than  in  any  time  past.  Still  the  day  has  not 
yet  come  when  poems  like  these  are  no  more 
needed  to  work  with  their  finer  partiolcs  in 
the  mind  of  our  nation ;  to  kindle  kindly 
thoughts,  and  keep  the  conscience  quick,  the 
ear  open  to  the  cry  of  suffering,  the  eyes  dear 
to  see  the  wrongs  that  arc  done  to  labor, 
under  the  sanction  of  Law,  in  the  oommon 
light  of  day.  The  feelings  to  which  these 
make  appeal  will  always  bo  necessary  to  saj^ 
plement  and  soften  the  hard  hearts  of  those 
who  do  not  understand  what  political  econ- 
omy is,  and  arc  fond  of  claiming  its  sanction 
for  the  neglect  of  duty.  The  moro  perfect 
the  societary  arrangement,  according  to  the 
Manchester  ideal,  the  greater  surely  is  onr 
need  of  that  humanity  which,  working  hj 
personal  influences,  can  alone  bring  about  any 
better  relationship  betwixt  rich  and  poor. 
Many  no  doubt  easily  shook  off  the  influence 
of  Hood's  startling  midnight  cry,  which  still 
rings  in  the  ears  of  others,  on  behalf  of  the 
slaves  of  the  needle.  Their  blinds  were  drawn 
down  to  shut  out  the  sorry  sight  which  the 
poet  showed  them  in  the  street,  and  the  silken 
pillow  soon  dulled  the  sound  to  tbeir  delicate 
ears.  It  is  not  at  all  comfortable  to  be  told 
how  much  human  life  goes  to  the  making  of 
the  robes  you  wear,  or  how  many  roeos  are 
taken  from  (air  childish  cheeks  to  give  a  mo- 
ment's sweetness  and  a  glow  of  color  to  a 
costly  faded  life !  So  they  turned  away  and 
forgot  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  recent 
event  has  proved  to  us  how  noccflsarf  it  is 
that  the  vision  of  the  *^  Lady's  Dream"  should 
be  shown  again  and  again,  with  its  appalling 
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rights  that  will  be  seen  though  the  eyes  are 
shut.  The  poet  tells  us  how  the  lady  lay  in 
but  her  soft  warm  bed,  a  yery  nest  of  luxury  ; 
she  moaned  in  her  broken  sleep,  and  tossed 
her  reetleRS  arms.  So  great  was  her  terror 
that  she  started  up,  and  seemed  to  see  some 
dreadful  phantom  in  the  dark,  and  the  cur- 
tains shook  with  her  tremblings  : — 

•*  And  the  light  that  fell  on  the  bordered  quilt 

Kept  a  tremulous  gleam  ; 
And   her   voice  was  hollow,  and  shook  as  she 
cried — 
Ob,  me  !  that  awful  dream  !  * 

**  That  weary,  weary  walk 

In  the  cliurchyard's  dismal  ground  ! 

And  those  horrible  things  with  shady  wings. 
That  cime  and  flitted  round, — 

Death,  dcatii,  and  nothing  but  death, 
In  cvciy  sight  antl  sound  ! 

*'  And  oh  !  those  maidens  young. 
Who  wrought  in  that  dreary  room. 

With  fi;^urcs  drooping  and  spectres  thin. 
And  cheeks  without  a  bloom  ; 

And  the  voice  that  cried,  *  For  the  pomp  of  pride. 
We  haste  to  an  early  tomb  !  * 

•*  And  then  they  pointed.     I  never  saw 

A  ground  so  full  of  graves  ! 
And  still  the  coffins  came 

With  their  sorrowful  trains  and  slow  ; 
Coffin  after  coffin  still. 

In  sad  and  sickening  show  !  *' 

But  for  tho  vision  the  lady  had  never 
dreamed  of  this  world's  walking  spectres  and 
tho  moving  shadows,  so  to  speak,  of  Fash- 
ion's fleeting  brightness — of  the  hearts  that 
break  daily,  the  tears  that  fall  hourly,  the 
naked  she  might  have  clothed,  tho  hungry 
she  might  have  fed,  tho  darkly-bewildered 
on  whose  way  she  might  have  shed  some  lit- 
tle guiding  light.     Now  all  was  revealed  : — 

•*  The  sorrow  I  might  have  soothed, 
And  the  unregarded  tears  ; 
For  many  a  thronging  shape  was  there, 
From  long-forgotten  years. 

•*  Each  pleading  look,  that  long  ago 

I  scinned  with  a  heedless  eye. 
Each  f  ICO  was  gazing  as  plainly  there. 

As  when  I  p  issed  it  by  : 
Woe  !  woe  for  me  if  the  past  should  be 

Thus  present  when  I  die  ! 

**  Alas  !     I  have  walked  through  life 
T.K)  hcelless  where  I  trod  ; 
Nay,  helping  to  trample  my  fellow-worm, 
.    And  till  the  burial  sod. 

**  Oh  !  the  wounds  I  might  have  healed  ! 
The  human  sorrow  and  smart ! 


And  yet  it  never  was  in  my  soul 

To  play  so  ill  a  part : 
But  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  Thought, 

As  well  as  want  of  Heart.'* 

When  a  man  like  this  has  lived  bis  life 
and  done  his  work,  and  Death  has  put  his 
**  Finis  *'  to  the  book,  one  great  question  is, 
**  What  has  ho  laid  up  for  himsellout  of  this 
life  to  bear  interest  in  another?  "  Tho  ques- 
tion on  our  side  is,  '*  What  has  he  done  for  tho 
world?  what  is  the  Taluc  of  his  life  and  writ- 
ings to  us  ?  "  Hood's  life  was  a  long  disease, 
for  which  death  alone  possessed  tho  secret 
of  healing  ;  a  hand-to-hand,  foot-to-foot,  and 
fiEtce-to-iaee  struggle  day  by  day  with  adverse 
circumstances  for  the  means  of  living.  Yet 
out  of  all  the  suffering  ho  secreted  a  precious 
pearl  of  poetry  which  will  bo  a  »*  thing  of 
beauty  ;  "  and,  in  spite  of  poverty  and  pain, 
bo  shed  on  the  world  such  a  smile  of  fun  and 
fancy  as  will  be  a  merry  memory  *»  forever." 

But  it  is  Thomas  Hoods  chief  glory  that 
he  *  *  remembered  the  forgotten . ' '  ilis  great- 
est work  is  that  which  his  poems  will  do  for 
the  poor.  The  proudest  place  for  his  name 
is  on  the  banner  borne  at  the  head  of  their 
great  army  as  it  marches  on  to  many  a  vic- 
tory over  ignorance,  crime,  and  wrong.  Tho 
lines  written  by  uEschylus  for  his  own  epi- 
taph show  UB  that  he  was  prouder  of  having 
fought  at  Marathon  and  left  his  mark  upon 
the  Mede  than  of  all  the  works  he  had  writ- 
ten. Heine,  the  German  Poet-Wit,  tells  his 
countrymen  he  does  not  know  whether  he 
has  won  the  laurel,  nor  does  he  care  what 
they  say  of  him  ae^  poet ;  but  they  may  lay 
a  sword  upon  his  coffin  because  he  was  a 
bravo  soldier  in  the  war  for  the  freedom  of 
mankind.  In  like  manner,  when  we  may  have 
expatiated  on  the  wit  of  Hood,  or  shown  his 
fancy  at  the  daintiest,  the  highest  praise  we 
can  award  is  symboUcd  on  his  own  tomb- 
stone, **  He  sang  tho  Song  of  the  Shirt :"  ho 
gave  one  fitting  voioo  to  the  dark,  dumb 
world  of  poverty.  Whilst  others  might  be 
discussing  the  *'  Condition-of-England  "  ques- 
tion, and  some  were  for  reforming  humanity 
by  new  societary  systems,  and  many  sat  with 
folded  arms,  saying,  **  There  is  nothing  new 
and  there  is  nothing  true,  and  it  does  not 
matter ;  come,  let  ub  worship  Nirwana !  " 
the  poet  went  straight  to  tho  heart  of  the 
matter,  which  was  the  common  human  heart 
that  underliee  all  difibrence  of  condition,  all 
of  the  body  politic,  all  shapes  of 
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government.  "NVo  do  not  say  that  ho  was 
faultlei:8,  or  tliat  he  always  succeeded  in 
holding;  the  balance  even  l)etween  the  differ- 
ent clasdca  of  men.  Indeed,  his  very  last 
aspiralion  was  to  correct  an  error  which  some 
of  his  writings  might  seem  to  encourage. 
He  Biivs  in  the  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  above 
alluded  to, — the  last  letter  that  he  ever 
wrote,  **  My  j>hyeical  debility  finds  no  tonic 
virtue  in  a  steel  jicn,  otherwise  I  would  have 
written  one  more  paper — a  forewarning  one 
— against  an  evil,  or  the  danger  of  it,  arising 
from  a  literary  movement  in  which  I  have 
had  some  t^Iiare,  a  one-sided  liumanity,  oppo- 
site to  that  ca'tholic  Shaksperian  sympathy, 
which  felt  with  king  as  well  as  peasant,  and 
duly  estimated  the  n:ortal  temptations  of  both 
stations.  Certain  rlasKes  at  the  poles  of  so- 
ciety are  already  too  far  asunder  ;  it  should 
Imj  the  di.ty  of  all  writers  to  draw  them 
nearer  hy  kindly  attraction,  not  to  aggravate 
the  existing  repulsion,  and  place  a  wider 
moral  gulf  i>etween  rich  and  poor,  with  hate 
on  tlie  one  side  and  fear  on  the  other.  But 
I  am-  too  weak  for  this  task,  the  last  I  had 
eetmynelf;  it  is  death  that  stops  my  pen, 
you  see,  and  not  the  pension.' 

Finally,  II  )od  was  not  one  of  those  lofty 
and  commanding  minds  that  rise  but  once  an 
a^e,  on  the  mountain  ranges  of  which  lijrht 
first  smiles  and  last  lingers,  lie  does  not 
keep  his  adiuirern  standing  at  gaze  in  distant 
reverenee  and  awe  !  lie  is  no  cold,  polished, 
statuesque  idol  of  the  intellect,  but  one  of 
the  darlings  of  the  English  heart.  You  never 
think  of  llood  as  dead  ai^  turned  to  marble. 


Statue  or  bast  could  never  reprcHcnt  him  to 
the  imagination.  It  is  always  a  real  haman 
being,  a  live  workfellow  or  playfellow  that 
meets  you  with  the  quaintest,  kindliest  smile, 
takes  you  by  the  hand ,  looks  into  your  face, 
and  straightway  your  heart  is  touched  to 
open  and  let  him  in.  In  life  he  complained  of 
hid  cold  hand  ;'  it  used  to  be  chilly  us  though 
he  was  so  near  an  acquaintance  of  Death 
that  they  shook  hands  daily.  You  cannot 
feel  the  cold  hand  now  ;  that  was  put  off  with 
the  frail  mortality.  The  hand  lie  lays  in 
yours  is  warm  with  life.  He  draws  you 
homo  to  him.  You  must  see  Hood  in  his 
home  to  know  him  :  sec  how  ho  touches  with 
something  of  beauty  the  homeliest  domestic 
relationships;  see  how  he  will  transmute  the 
leadenest  cares  into  the  gold  of  wit  or  pjctry ; 
keep  a  continual  ripple  of  mirth  and  sparkle 
of  sunny  light  playing  over  the  smiling  sur- 
face that  hides  the  quiet  dark  deeps  where 
the  tragic  life  is  lived  unseen  ;  from  the  sad- 
dest, dreariest  nigiit  overhead  bring  out  faiij 
worlds  of  exqnifiitc  fancy  touched  with  rosiest 
liglit.  And  whatsoever  place  his  name  may 
win  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  it  is  destined  to 
be  a  household  word  with  all  who  speak  the 
English  language.  Though  not  one  of  the 
higliest  and  most  majestic  amongst  immortalB, 
he  will  always  bo  among  tliose  who  arc  near 
and  dear  to  the  English  heart  for  t'lc  sake  of 
his  noble  pleading  of  the  causo  of  the  poor, 
and  few  names  will  call  forth  so  tender  a  (W- 
miliarity  of  aff^^jtiou  as  that  of  rare  **  Tom 
Hood." 


TiiK  Duke  of  Coh'ipg's  lite  journey  to  North 
Afnc;i  i  \  about  to  form  the  subject  of  a  splendid 
work  now  in  pr.piiMr.on.  It  will  bi?  in  thi*cc 
p  irti*.  TIic  ii.-..'t  w.ll  conM.n  t!ioj.>urnoy  to  K;rypt, 
iUl'  st.iy  :it  C  lii'o  an  1  AL»x  m  Jri  i,  a  Kile  journey, 
the  jo.u-n.y  to  Vn  IIj  I  rfo.i  an.l  Al.issan;L  The 
soMjiVl  pu't,  written  by  t!i3  dulco  him^fclf,  will 
describe  h.inlin,;  Jin  I  Ik-ivcUiu^  Jidventures  in 
the  inu  intjiui  of  Abydj'.nl.v,  an.l  will  indudc  ol>- 
aervjilion.*  on  tli?  Botci  cjuntricd  and  tlicir  in- 
habit m's.  Toe  list  pirtwiil  contain  a  history 
of  th":s"cn:3  wliij'.i  UA'iA  thjtrwolliu  r  cum;)iuy 
at  Mis : m I,  tlij  i\!.uiM  o vcr  I] ;y;)t,  tlu  «3Jonl 
stJiy  :it  ('iii\»,  Ji  visit  of  tlio  lilies  of  the  h.ii"cm, 
and  the  journey  horns.      Twenty  chromo-litho- 


jifraphs,  after  original  water-color  drawln^^  hj 
llobcrt  KrcLschmor,  anl  saicntidj  alien UwiU 
complete  the  work.  It  is  to  appiir  in  lirgo  folio» 
an  1  its  price  is  lixcd  at  about  ti .c  pounds. 


GusTAv  Freitao's  novel,  •*  D?bit  and  Credit," 
his  got  to  its  tontli  eilition,  a  fixare  roichod  for 
th3  first  tim3  by  a  German  novclia  tlia  course  of 
the  pixiicut  century. 


A  P3NDANT  to  L'jssinr'jj  *•  Liokoon  "  has  i^ 
poire  1.  It  i  i  iil^o  c  ill;?  1  **  L  la'^oon,'*  an  I  its  Au- 
thor ij  Qjor;;.)  lUth5:'b?r,  t!i3  aithor  of  *•  Ai 
droklcs,  hitherto  called  the  Bor^hcso  Fighter/* 
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From  The  Spectator,  17  Oct 
THE  SEIZURE  OF  TflE  STEAM  RAMS. 

Ir  tho  present  impulses  of  the  middle  class 
were  obeyed,  England  would  by  one  and  the 
same  act,  offer  the  United  States  a  casus  belliy 
surrender  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  pro- 
hibit private  war,  and  establish  the  principle 
that  a  power  without  a  coast  may  keep  a 
fighting  fleet  at  sea.  Fortunately  those  im- 
pulses are,  under  our  system,  filtered  by  pass- 
ing through  minds  hardened  by  the  lone  pos- 
session of  power,  accustomed  to  watcn  the 
consequences  rather  than  the  motives  of  pub- 
lic acts,  and  inclined  in  the  first  instance  to 
distrust  all  popular  and  emotional  policy. 
More  fortunately  still,  the  minister  with  whom 
the  decision  primarily  rests  is  one  in  whom 
tho  quality  of  pluck  rises  to  a  high  political 
virtue,  who  regards  responsibility  not  as  an 
annoyance,  but  as  the  pleasantest  incident  of 
high  official  position.  Earl  Russell  has  sel- 
dom done  a  wiser,  never  a  braver,  public  act 
than  tho  sti^ppage  of  Mr.  Laird's  steam  rams. 
He  knows,  no  man  better,  how  great  will  bo 
the  annoyance  of  the  friends  of  the  South, 
bow  easy  it  is  in  England  to  get  up  a  clamor 
against  any  act,  however  inevitable,  which 
bears,  or  can  be  made  to  bear,  an  appearance 
of  submission  to  pressure  from  without.  To 
stop  the  rams  was  to  defy  three-fourths  of  the 
Conservative  party,  to  irritate  the  whole 
shipping  interest,  to  hazard  a  defeat  in  courts 
of  law,  and  to  risk  an  explosion  of  nation- 
ality like  that  which  in  1858  hurled  Lord 
Palmerston  from  his  place.  The  Foreign 
Secretary  has  dared  it  all,  and  in  daring  it 
has  saved  his  country  from  a  blunder,  the 
consequences  of  which  might  have  afifected 
her  position  for  generations  to  come. 

The  break-down  of  tho  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act,  under  Baron  Pollock's  decision  in  the 
case  of  tlio  Alexandra,  had  been  followed  by 
this  extraordinary  consequence.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  even  when  fully 
supported  by  Parliament,  seemed  no  longer 
to  have  the  power  of  enforcing  the  neutrality 
of  its  own  subjects.  Any  filibuster  who 
chose  to  ally    himself   with    a  belligerent 

g)wer,  however  great  or  however  small — 
ussia  or  Ecuador,  the  Confederate  States  or 
Buenos  Ayres — was  at  liberty  to  fit  out  a 
fleet,  plate  it  with  iron,  send  it  three  miles 
to  sea,  follow  it  with  its  equipment,  and 
then,  without  further  warrant  or  entrance 
into  his  ally's  port,  without  a  belligerent 
crew  or  any  belligerent  claim  save  a  piece  of 

Sarchment,  to  ravage  the  seas,  bum,  sink,  or 
estroy  the  ships  of  any  power  with  whom  his 
employers  might  be  at  war.  The  Enlistment 
Act  could  not  prevent  him  ;  for  unless  the 
crown  lawyers  could  prove,  first,  the  secret 
iateiitioa  of  the   bimders;   seoondly,    the 


equipment  of  the  vessels  in  England  within 
low  water-mark  ;  and  thirdly,  the  connection 
between  the  equipment  and  the  unlawful 
purpose,  the  Enlistment  Act  was  about  as 
operative  as  if  already  obsolete.  There  was 
literally  nothing  to  prevent  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company  from  making*  war 
upon  Egypt,  under  the  Abyssinian  flog,  or 
the  whole  Irish  people  from  bombarding  Ital- 
ian ports  under  the  command  of  any  officer 
nominated  by  the  pope.  The  Government 
was  sinking  into  the  position  of  an  author- 
ity so  discredited  that  it  could  not  prevent 
hostilities  against  powers  with  whom  it  had 
decided  to  remain  on  friendly  terms — to  the 
position,  in  fact,  popularly  assigned  to  tho 
Federal  Cabinet  with  the  additional  aggrava- 
tion that  the  power  claimed  by  single  States 
of  the  Union  is  exercised  in  this  country  by 
individual  shipbuilders,  and  is  extended  by 
the  colonies  over  the  civilized  world.  There 
is  nothing  Indian  shipbuildera  would  like 
better  than  pillaging  Batavia  under  the  flag 
of  the  Sultan  of  Bruni ;  Mauritius  owners 
would  strike  in  in  the  quarrel  between  Mada- 
gascar and  France  with  very  decisive  efiect ; 
and  even  Australia,  distant  as  she  is,  could 
in  the  Pacific  embroil  us  fairly  with  half  the 
powers  of  the  globe.  No  government  with  a 
right  to  exist,  least  of  all  a  government 
founded  on  Conservative  principles,  could 
endure  such  a  state  of  things  for  an  hour ; 
and  had  Earl  Russell  been  as  bitter  a  South- 
erner as  Lord  Wharncliffe  he  must  have  as- 
serted the  latent  power  of  every  civilized 
state  to  put  down  anarchy  of  this  sort,  to 
terminate  the  possibility  of  legalized  filibus- 
terism.  And  having  the  work  to  do,  ho 
must,  as  a  constitutional  minister,  have  taken 
precisely  the  course  he  did  take,  have  warned 
the  builder  to  keep  the  ships,  have  made  the 
warning  eflectual  oy  sending  a  mau-of-war  to 
see  it  obeyed,  and  have  then  awaited  with 
placid  contempt  for  party  clamor,  the  decision 
of  Parliament  on  the  principle  it  intended  in 
future  to  maintain.  Anybody  who  fancies 
that  Parliament  once  formally  appealed  to 
will  sufler  its  own  supreme  authority  to  glMo 
from  its  hands  into  those  of  unauthorized 
individuals  d(K»  not  understand  tho  House  of 
Commons.  In  such  a  contingency  wo  can 
rely  on  Lord  Robert  Cecil  as  completely  as  on 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  are  wot  guilty  of  im- 
pudence when  we  expect  from  Mr.  I^ird  the 
condemnation  by  vote  of  his  own  ship-yard. 
The  internal  disgrace,  the  relaxation  of  the 
legitimate  power  of  the  State  in  favor  of  £li- 
bustering,  is  a  most  serious  danger,  but  it  is 
trifling  when  compared  with  the  external  one. 
Suppose  we  had  allowed  these  rams  to  go. 
The  Federal  States  might  possibly  not  have 
declared  war,  for  the  Government  of  those 
States  is  wiser  than  its  people,  and  the  fn^- 
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holders  are  not  directly  interested  in  the 
profits  of  the  carrying  trade  ;  but  we  should 
nave  risked  a  war  in  order  to  establish  a  prin- 
ciple absolutely  fatal  to  the  maritime  system 
upon  whicli  English  greatness  and  commerce 
alike  depend,  ly  principle  which  triples  the 
force  of  every  power  on  earth  except  our- 
selves^ It  is  possible,  for  example,  though 
we  trust  for  the  sake  of  human  sanity  not 
probable,  that  we  may  in  six  months  find  our- 
selves at  war  with  the  German  Diet.  That 
as  a  maritime  war  is  not  at  present  a  very 
formidable  l)usine68.  The  Danes  would  soon 
open  the  Baltic,  and  the  Mediterranean  fleet 
would  be  half  asliamed  of  its  easy  victory 
over  Archduke  Maximilian *s  much  loved 
squadrons.  But  there  would  be  another 
enemy  to  be  considered.  Germany  would 
have  a  right  to  build  iron-clads  in  America, 
in  Holland,  and  in  Russia,  to  send  them  to 
sea  with  no  sailors  beyond  a  German  captain, 
and  to  keep  them  there  without  any  port  of 
entry.  From  every  American  port  over  the 
Atlantic  and  throughout  the  Pacific  German 
men-of-war  would  be  preying  upon  our  com- 
merce, harassing  the  rich  Indian  coast,  rais- 
ing freights  and  insurances  to  a  figure  which 
would  terminate  freight.  The  Indian  trade, 
the  Colonial  trade,  the  American  trade,  would 
disappear,  or  bo  reduced  to  the  dimensions 
within  which  convoy  is  possible,  and  we  should 
be  forced  in  our  own  despite  to  declare  war 
on  America — that  is,  to  do  the  very  act  the 
menace  of  which  from  the  Federals  seems  to 
ourselves  so  insolent.  The  whole  balance  of 
power,  the  comparative  strength  of  states  in 
the  world,  would  be,  in  fact,  overset.  States- 
men would  have  to  count  not  only  the  fleets 
and  the  armies  of  their  opponents,  but  the 
possibly  hostile  resources  of  friendly  dock- 
yards, to  **  conciliate"  builders  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  well  ns  statesmen  in  Paris,  to  count 
the  shipwrights  of  California  as  well  as  the 
soldiers  of  German  powers.  Every  war,  in 
fact,  would  be  a  war  with  the  maritime 
strength  of  every  nation  in  which  popular 
opinion  did  not  happen  to  bo  strongly  upon 
our  side.  Every  war  would  become  a  •*  free 
fight,'*  and  statesmanship  be  degraded  into  a 
system  of  guessing  by  rule.  No  power  with- 
out colonies  need  keep  distant  fleets,  for 
everywhere  where  shipe  could  be  built  the 
posssession  of  a  fleet  would  be  a  matter  for 
the  remittance  of  money  alone,  and  France, 


for  example,  would  be  as  strong  in  the  Pacific 
without  a  fleet,  against  any  power  but  the 
Union,  as  she  now  is  with  one.  She  could 
fit  out  in  San  Francisco  all  the  ships  she 
could  pay  for,  and  the  Union  would  not  be 
bound  to  interfere.  Nor  is  this  argument 
open  to  the  remark  that  England  also  will 
benefit  by  the  new  principle,  for.  England 
alone  amongst  the  powers  is  seated  in  full 
defensible  strength  in  every  comer  of  the 
globe.  To  the  possessor  of  Australia  and 
British  Columbia,  Canada  and  India,  of  the 
only  oak  forests  and  the  best  forests  of  teak, 
of  the  largest  supplies  of  iron,  and  the  most 
numerous  race  of  sailors,  aid  of  this  kind 
would  be  simply  oppressive.  No  statesman 
who  believes,  as  English  statesmen  of  all  par- 
ties in  their  hearts  believe,  that  maritime  as- 
cendency is  essential  to  the  status,  and  mari- 
time strength  to  the  very  existence  of  Great 
Britain,  will  consent  to  the  introduction  of  a 
principle  which  in  all  future  maritime  wan 
would  turn  the  universal  seamanship  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  into  one  vast  reservoir  of 
power  for  our  antagonists.  England  is  strong, 
but  if  every  race  which  dislikes  England  is 
at  liberty  to  arm  ships  for  any  power  which 
may  choose  to  declare  war  on  her,  the  day  of 
her  defeat  must  be  fast  approach ing.  To  defy 
a  league  of  the  maritime  world  might  be  in 
certain  circumstances  an  act  of  magnificent 
heroism,  but  carefully  to  construct  such  a 
league  in  order  one  day  to  fight  it  is  one  of 
suicidal  folly. 

Yet  it  is  this,  and  nothing  less,  which  Earl 
Russell  with  his  aristocratic  hardihood  has 
just  now  prevented.  If  the  rams  are  let  go, 
America  nas  her  precedent ;  if  we  fight  to 
let  them  go  she  has  a  precedent,  to  which  we 
cannot  hereafter  venture  to  demur.  We  can- 
not believe  that  Parliament  will  for  the  sake 
of  the  South  give  her  such  an  opportunity, 
or  that  even  if  anxious  for  war  with  the 
North,  the  House  of  Commons  will  fail  to 
i-etain  to  itself  the  right  of  fixing  the  time 
and  the  reason  for  a  campaign.  Party  feel- 
ing goes  down  before  the  desire  for  the  great- 
ness of  England,  and  as  for  the  howl  of  the 
Herald  over  English  want  of  courage,  we  have 
only  to  let  it  howl  on.  England  is  not  care- 
ful of  taunts,  even  when  embarked  in  a  course 
opposed  alike  to  her  interest  and  her  princi- 
ples, and  may  well  bear  them  easily  when 
aware  that  she  is  maintaining  both. 
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LORD  BHOUGnAM  ON  TUE  AMERICAN  WAR 
AND  ON  THE  FRENCH  OCCUPATION 
OP  MEXICO. 

Lord  Brougham  delivered  an  elaborate  ad- 
dress at  the  opening  of  the  Seventh  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
promotion  of  Soeial Science  at  Edinburgh,  on 
Oct.  8.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  made 
the  following  reference  to  the  Mexican  expe- 
dition, and  American  topics  in  general : — 

A  great,  and  but  for  its  success,  a  very  un- 
popular expedition  has  resulted  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mexico  by  the  French  Government, 
and  the  foundation  of  a  monarchical  regime, 
nearly  upon  the  principles  adopted  in  France, 
both  as  regards  the  power  of  the  crown  and 
the  rights  of  the  people.  It  is  impossible  to 
question  the  adantagcs  derivable  from  the 
change  by  the  Mexicans,  who  for  so  many 
years  had  Buffered  all  the  evils  of  alternate 
anarchy  and  the  violence  and  plunder  of 
pretty  tyrants.  Nor  can  any  friend  of  hu- 
manity and  of  peace  begrudge  the  influence 
acquired  by  France,  or  cavil  at  the  use  made 
of  it  in  favor  of  Austria.  The  peace  of  the 
Continent  is  furthered  by  whatever  brings 
these  two  groat  powers  into  a  friendly  connec- 
tion. •        ••••• 

But  the  establishment  of  French  influence 
in  Mexico  is  likely  to  produce  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing in  the  now  unhappily  dis  United  States  of 
America,  and  may  by  no  remote  possibility 
lead  to  an  amicable  intercourse  with  the  South, 
not  perhaps  ajainst  the  North,  but  in  format 
recognition  of  tlie  secession,  and  in  breach  of 
the  blockade.  The  friends  of  humanity  would 
have  good  cause  for  lamenting  anything  so 
manifestly  tending  to  promote  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  and  extends  its  mischiefs.  The 
term  civil  war  ia  now  hardly  applicable  to 
this  miserable  contest.  The  people  of  the 
South  arc  banded  against  those  of  the  North, 
exactly  as  any  two  European  nations,  differ- 
ing in  all  ret^pccts  save  language,  have  been 
banded  againBt  each  other — the  Austrians  and 
Pmseians,  for  example.  But  give  it  what 
name  we  may,  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  is  a 
cruel  calamity  to  the  Americans  themselves, 
and,  though  in  a  much  less  degree,  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  which,  with  one  accord,  joins  in 
reprobating  their  conduct  while  lamenting  its 
effect6.  Each  party,  of  course,  seeks  to  cast 
on  the  other  the  heavy  blame  of  breaking  the 
peace.  On  one  side  is  the  wicked  allegation 
of  property  in  human  beings ;  on  the  other, 


the  hollow  pretext  of  making  war  to  free 
American  slavery — her  shame  and  her  curse, 
as  all  except  slave-owners  admit  it  to  be. 
Hollow  we  may*  call  it,  for  those  who  pro- 
claimed emancipation  confess  that  it' was  a 
measure  of  hostility  to  the  whites,  and  do- 
signed  to  produce  slave  insurrection,  from 
which  the  much-enduring  nature  of  the  un- 
happy negroes  saved  the  country.  My  ee- 
teemed  friend,  the  prelate  who  exalts  by  his 
eloquence  and  his  virtues  the  name  of  Wil- 
berforce  which  he  inherits,  declared  that  the 
authors  of  the  measure  cared  as  little  for  the 
blacks'  freedom  as  for  the  whites' ;  and  now 
they  call  for  extermination  of  the  one  race  to 
liberate  the  other.  But,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  proximate  cause  of  the  contest,  its 
continuance  is  the  result  of  a  national  vanity 
without  example  and  without  bounds.  In- 
dividuals subject  to  this  failing  are  despised, 
not  hated ;  and  it  is  an  ordinary  expression 
respecting  him  who  is  without  the  weakness, 
that  he  is  too  proud  to  be  vain.  But  when 
a  people  ai^  seized  with  it,  they  change  the 
name,  and  call  it  love  of  glory.  Of  the  indi- 
vidual we  often  hear  the  remark  that  despi- 
cable as  the  weakness  is,  it  leads  to  no  Ixid 
actions.  Nothing  can  bo  more  false..  It  leads 
to  many  crimes,  and  to  that  disregard  of  truth 
which  is  the  root  of  all  offences.  Certainly 
it  produces  none  of  the  worso  crimes.  The 
man  who  is  a  prey  to  vanity  thirsts  not  for 
the  blood  of  his  neighbor.  IIow  fearfully 
otherwise  is  it  when  a  nation  is  its  slave! 
Magnifying  itself  beyond  all  measure,  and 
despising  the  rest  of  mankind — blinded  and 
intoxicated  with  self-satisfaction — persuaded 
that  their  very  crimes  are  proofs  of  greatness, 
and  believing  that  they  are  both  admired  and 
envied,  the  Americans  have  not  only  not  been 
content  with  the  destruction  of  half  a  million  j 
but  been  vain  of  the  slaughter.  Tiieir  object 
being  to  retain  a  great  name  among  nations 
for  their  extent  of  territory,  they  exulted  in 
the  wholesale  bloodshed  by  which  it  must  be  ac- 
complished, because  others  were  unable  to  make 
such  a  sacrifice.  The  struggle  of  above  two 
years,  which  loosened  all  the  bonds  which 
holds  society  together,  and  gave  to  millions 
the  iloeans  of  showing  their  capacity,  lias  pro- 
duccd  no  genius,  dvil  or  military ;  while  the 
submission  to  every  caprice  of  tyranny  had  been 
universal  and  liabitual,  and  never  interrupted 
by  a  single  act  of  resistance  to  the  most  flagrant 
infractions  of  personal  freedom .   The  mischiefs 
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of  mob  Buprcmacy  have  been  constantly  fdt ; 
for  the  calamity  of  rational  and  respectable 
men  keeping  aloof  from  the  management  df 
afiairs  has  resulted  in  the  tyratiny  of  the  mul- 
titude. To  this  tyrant  the  nominal  rulers 
have  never  withhold  their  submission  ;  and 
the  press,  catering  for  the  appetites  of  the 
populace,  and  pandering  to  their  passions, 
lias  persisted  in  every  misrepresentation  which 
might  most  disguise  the  truth  as  to  passing 
events,  exaggerating  each  success,  extenuat- 
ing each  defeat,  often  describing  failure  as 
victory  ;  while  the  multitude,  if  the  truth  by 
chance  reached  them,  were  one  day  sunk  in 
despair,  another  elated  to  ecstacy,  almost  at 
the  pleasure  of  their  rulers  and  their  guides. 
Nor  were  the  falsehoods  thus  propagated  con- 
fined to  the  event  of  the  war ;  they  extended 
to  all  'things — to  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  acts  of  foreign  nations.  The 
public  feeling  must  not  be  thwarted ;  the 
people  desired  to  hear  whatever  gratified  their 
vanity  or  raised  their  spirits ;  and  in  this  de- 
lusion must  they  live  as  long  as  tlie  war  lasts 
and  the  rule  is  in  the  hands  of  the  mob.  The 
truth  they  will  never  hear,  because  they  de- 
sire to  hear  what  is  pleasing  and  not  what  is 
true.  Bq,t  it  would  bo  a  great  mistake  to 
charge  on  their  false  guides  the  follies  and  the 
crimes  which  they  chime  in  with  and  do  their 
best  to  perpetuate.  The  people  are  deter- 
mined to  their  course.  Far  from  feeling 
ehame  at  the  cruel  scenes  which  modern  ages 
—  nay,  which  Christian  times  —  have  seen 
nothing  to  equal, — a  spectacle  at  which  the 
whole  world  stands  aghast,  almost  to  incre- 
dulity^^— they  actually  glory  in  it  as  a  proof  of 
their  higlur  nature^  believe  themselves  to  be  the 
envy  as  the  flower  of  marUiind,  and  fancy  that 
their  prowess  would  triumph  over  the  most  pow- 
erful states  of  Europe  /  In  such  illusions  their 
chiefs  may  not  practically  join,  but  the  peo- 
ple are,  beyond  doubt,  a  prey  to  them,  and 
will  continue  so  to  the  end, — 

*•  Hear  the  just  law,  the  judgment  of  the  skies. 
They  that  hate  truth  shall  be  the  dupes  of  lies  ; 
And  if  they  will  be  cheated  to  the  lost. 
Delusion  strong  as  hell  shall  bind  them  fast" 
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The  feeling  toward  Ilngland  wliich  prevails 
among  the  American  people,  though  arising 
from  the  excees  of  national  vanity,  and  its 
kindred  envy,  is  certainly  in  part  the  remains 
of  the  old  quarrel  that  led  to  the  separation. 
We  are  hated  and  despised;  neither  feeling  is 
at  all  reciprocal,  but  among  our  kinsfolk  it  pre- 
vails in  a  degree  almost  amounting  to  mentcu 
alienation ;  it  can  be  hardly  accounted  for 
without  recurring  to  the  ancient  grudge  of  the 
American  war;  and  it  illustrates  the  sound- 
ness of  the  view  taken  by  those  who  have 
most  considered  the  great  subject  of  colonial 
policy,  that  we  must  so  govern  our  settle- 
ments as  to  prepare  for  a  separation  on  friendly 
terms,  always  assuming  that  sooner  or  later 
their  growth  will  bring  about  their  indepen- 
dence. Some  distinguished  men  in  the  liter- 
ary as  well  as  political  world  have  lately 
maintained  the  opinion  that  our  colonies  are 
only  a  burden  and  that  they  give  us  no  benefits 
worth  the  expense  they  entail.  This  is  a  great 
error,  and  it  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  that 
I  so  describe  it.  Sixty  years  ago,  while  re- 
siding here,  I  published  a  work  in  which  the 
whole  subject  was  fully  examined  in  all  its 
branches,  and  a  demonstration  given  of  the 
benefits — political,  social,  and  commercial — 
of  colonial  establishments,  with  detailed 
proofs  that  their  cost  falls  far  short  of  their 
benefits,  and  that  the  wars  ascribed,  to  them 
had  another  origin.  Tho  book  was  very  soon 
out  of  print,  and  I  have  always  refused  to  al- 
low a  second  edition.  It  might  now,  bow- 
ever,  be  of  some  use,  as  the  information  con- 
tained respecting  the  colonics  of  all  nations 
ought  to  be  more  generally  diffused.  The 
lapse  of  sixty  years  has  no  doubt  made  great 
changes,  and  the  work  is  to  be  viewed  as  his- 
torical with  regard  to  the  facts ;  but  the  doc- 
trines have  been  confirmed  by  all  that  has 
happened  ;  they  are  entirely  applicable  to  the 
present  state  of  affiiirs  and  are  most  worthy  of 
attention  from  the  promoters  of  social  science. 
His  lordship  then  bricfiy  passed  in  review  the 
progress  made  by  our  colonies  in  the  last  sixty 
years,  and  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
emigration,  and  then  turned  to  the  considera- 
tion of  topics  of  general  interest  only. 
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BY   THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

The  year  that  is  drawing  toward  its  close  has  been  filled  with  the  bluings  of  fruitful 
fields  and  healthful  skioe  to  those  bounties  which  are  so  constantly  enjoyed,  that  we  are 
prone  to  forget  the  source  from  which  they  come.  Others  have  been  added,  which  are  of 
so  extraordinary  a  nature  that  they  cannot  fail  to  penetrate  and  soflen  the  heart  which  is 
habitually  insensible  to  tlio  ever-watchful  providence  of  Almighty  God.  In  the  midst  of  a 
civil  war  of  unequalled  magnitude  and  severity,  which  has  sometimes  seemed  to  invite  and 
provoke  the  aggressions  of  foreign  States,  peace  has  been  preserved  with  all  nations,  order 
has  been  maintained,  the  laws  liave  been  respected  and  obeyed,  and  harmony  has  prevailed 
everywhere,  except  in  the  theatre  of  military  conflict.  While  that  theatre  has  been  greatly 
contracted  by  the  advancing  armies  and  navies  of  the  Union,  the  needful  divernons  of 
wealth  and  strength  from  the  fields  of  peaceful  industry  to  the  national  defence  have  not 
arrested  the  plough,  the  shuttle,  nor  the  ship.  The  axo  has  enlarged  the  borders  of  oar 
settlements,  and  tlic  mines — as  well  of  iron  and  coal  as  the  precious  metals — have  yielded 
even  more  abundantly  than  heretofore.  Population  has  steadily  increased,  notwithstanding 
the  waste  that  has  been  made  in  the  camp,  the  siege,  and  in  the*  battle-field  ;  and  the  ooon- 
try,  rejoicing  in  the  consciousness  of  augmented  strength  and  vigor,  is  permitted  to  expect 
a  continuance  of  years,  with  a  large  increase  of  freedom.  No  human  counsel  liath  deviaedy 
nor  hath  any  mortal  liand  worked  out  these  great  things,  they  are  the  gracious  gifts  of  the 
Most  High  God,  who,  while  dealing  with  us  in  anger  for  our  sins,  hath  neverthcleaa  r^ 
membered  mercy.  It  hath  seemed  to  me  fit  and  proper  that  they  should  be  solemnly,  de- 
voutly, and  gratefully  acknowledged,  as  with  one  heart  and  voice,  by  the  whole  Amerioaa 
people.  I  do,  therefore,  invite  my  fellow-citizens  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  those  who  are  at  sea,  and  those  who  are  sojourning  in  foreign  lands,  to  set  apart  and 
observe  the  last  Tiiu::sday  of  November  next  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer  to  oar 
beneficent  Father  who  dwelleth  in  the  heavens  ;  and  I  recommend  to  them  that  while  ofibi^ 
ing  up  the  ascriptions  justly  due  to  Ilim  for  such  singular  deliverances  and  blessings,  thej 
do  also,  with  humble  penitence  for  our  national  perverseness  and  disobedience,  commend  to 
his  tender  care  all  those  who  have  become  widows,  orphans,  or  sufferers  in  the  lamentaUe 
civil  strife  in  which  we  are  unavoidably  engaged,  and  fervently  implore  the  interposition 
of  the  almighty  hand  to  heiA  the  wounds  of  the  nation  and  to  restore  it,  as  soon  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  divine  purposes,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  peace,  harmony,  tranqail- 
lity,  and  union. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed.  Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  the  3d  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1863,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-eighth. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
By  the  President : 
Wm.  H.  Seward,  Scc'y  of  State. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
History  of  England.     Reign  of  Elizabeth, 
Vols.  1  and  2.    By  James  Anthony  Froude. 
London,  1863. 

We  hasten  to  introduce  to  our  readers  these 
remarkable  volumes,  which  shed  new  light — 
at  times  startling  and  surprising  light— on  the 
annals  of  Elizabeth,  that  most  important  and 
critical  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
especially  in  the  history  of  England.  They 
promise,  if  the  continuation  shall  answer  to 
the  singular  revelations  of  the  first  part,  not 
less  curious  and  instructive  illustrations  of 
the  whole  reign  of  our  Virgin  Queen.  Often 
as  this  region  has*been  traversed,  beaten  as  it 
might  seem  into  a  dull  and  barren  way  by 
novelist,  by  poet,  and  by  historian,  it  seems 
almost  a  new  and  unexplored  country.  We 
cannot  say  that  the  mists  of  intrigue  and 
counter-intrigue  are  entirely  dispersed,  that 
the  striking  characters,  conflicting  with  each 
other,  conflicting  with  themselves,  stand  out 
quite  clearly  and  distinctly  ;  that  some  new 
perplexities  do  not  arise ;  yet,  on  the  whole, 
the  times  are  developed  before  us  more  vividly 
and  intelligibly  than  in  any  former  history. 
We  seem  to  know  Philip,  and  Elizabeth,  and 
Mary  of  Scotland,  and  Cecil,  and  Leicester, 
and  Randolph,  and  Maitland,  and  Damley, 
and  Bothwell  more  intimately  than  ever  be- 
fore, while  some  new  actors,  especially  the 
three  successive  Spanish  ambassadors,  come 
forth  with  bolder  and  more  unexpected  prom- 
inence. Mr.  Froude  has  not  taken  up  the 
guantlet  and  challenged  all  comers  in  defence 
of  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIIL  In  the  two 
first  volumes  of  his  Ilitttory  he  sowed  his  wild 
oats  of  paradox .  To  Elizabeth 's  nobler  qual- 
ities— and  with  noble  qualities  she  was  en- 
dowed beyond  most  women,  most  queens — he 
does,  when  his  work  is  ctircfully  and  calmly 
examined,  full,  not  more  than  full,  justice; 
but  there  is  no  disguise,  no  reticence,  no  timid 
and  partial  uplifting  of  the  veil  over  her 
weaknesses,  and  wenknesses  there  were  both 
in  the  queen  and  in  tlic  woman  which  might 
almost  justify  those  wliom  political  or  relig- 
ions passions  induce  to  take  the  darker  view 
of  her  character.  Mr.  Froude  might  seem 
determined  to  show  that  Elizabeth  was  the 
legitimate  daughter  both  of  ilenry  VIIL  and 
of  poor  Anno  Bolcyn  ;  of  Ilenry  not  in  out- 
ward feature  and  form  alone,  but  in  the  more 
living  lineamentsof  character  and  of  passions  ; 
Dot  only  in  the  commanding  prosenoe,  the 


"  lion  port,'*  the  haughtiness,  the  force,  the 
determined  will,  the  despotic  strength,  in  him 
hardly  controlled,  in  Elizabeth  under  the 
strong  control  of  her  own  wisdom,  of  the 
rising  freedom  of  her  subjects  at  home,  and 
the  turbulent  and  intricate  state  of  publio 
afi&irs  abroad — so,  too,  in  the  vanity,  the  co- 
quetry (we  believe  no  worse  either  of  Eliza- 
beth or  Anne  Boleyn)  of  her  mother.  Mr. 
Froude  will  meet  with  more  sympathy  in  bis 
admiration  of  the  qualities  of  the  daughter 
than  of  the  father.  It  was  difficult  to  per- 
suade us  that  it  was  only  the  kingly  sense  of 
duty  to  his  subjects,  the  desire  to  avert  the 
perils  of  a  disputed  succession,  by  providing 
the  realm  with  a  male  heir,  which  induced 
bluff  King  Hal  to  change  his  wives  as  be 
changed  his  armor  ;  to  cut  off,  without  scru- 
ple and  without  remorse,  the  heads  of  women 
which  had  rested  on  his  bosom  in  tender  love ; 
to  decapitate  one  wife  on  Tuesday,  and  marry 
another  on  Wednesday.  We  are  disposed  to 
believe,  as  will  appear,  that  Elizabeth  after 
a  struggle — a  most  desperate  and  nearly  mor- 
tal struggle — did  sacrifice,  for  the  security  of 
her  throne  and  the  welfare  of  her  people,  the 
only  real  passion  she  ever  felt ;  a  passion,  in- 
deed, thrown  away  on  a  most  worthless  ob- 
ject. On  her  flirtations  (we  must  use  the 
term,  for  we  know  no  better  one) ,  Mr.  Froude 
is  not  sparing.  They  were  at  least  more 
public,  more  undeniable,  than  the  foolish 
levities,jthc  silly  speeches,  the  French  gay- 
eties,  which  cost  her  poor  mother  her  head, 
but  for  which  the  historian  of  Henry  VIH. 
had  little  charity.  On  those  of  Elizabeth  her 
historian  dwells  with  very  amusing  if  not  very 
edifying  copiousness ;  and  of  these  of  course 
we  have  by  no  means  seen  the  last,  though 
we  see  enough  in  these  volumes.  About  this 
subject  more  hereafter.  On  the  whole,  in- 
deed, we  have  some  doubt,  whether  Mr. 
Froude  has  not  unintentionally  failed  to  hold 
with  rigorous .  impartiality  the  balance  be- 
tween the  greater  and  baser  qualities,  the 
nobler  and  more  ignoble  actions,  the  loftier 
and  more  ordinary  touches  of  character  in  the 
queen.  While  the  intrigues,  the  duplici- 
ties, we  fear  mendacities,  the  injustices  and 
ingratitudes,  the  parsimonies,  the  irresolu- 
tions, the  vacillations,  the  caprices,  the  vani- 
ties, are  spread  out  with  the  most  minate 
particularity,  on  the  other  hand  the  unexam- 
pled difficulties  of  the  queen's  position,  the 
sudden  revulsions  to  the  great  and  lofty, 
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the  resumption  of  the  **  lion  port,"  and  of 
the  sagacious,  all-penetrating  judgment,  the 
proud  and  determinate  resolve,  the  greatness 
'm  peril  and  in  reverse,  are  compressed  into 
paragraphs  and  sentences — pregnant  para- 
graphs indeed,  and  emphatic  sentences,  but 
still  comparatively  brief,  and  therefore  com- 
paratively unimpressive. 

A  few  words  before  we  enter  upon  the  work, 
upon  its  stylo  and  manner  of  composition. 
The  style  is  excellent ;  sound,  honest,  forci- 
ble, singularly  perspicuous  English  ;  at  times 
with  a  sort  of  picturesque  siin^)licity ;  pic- 
tures dashed  off  with  only  a  few  touches,  but 
perfectly  alive.   The  Carlylism  which  slightly 
infected  Mr.  Froude's  earlier  volumes  has  dis- 
appeared, esccpt,  perhaps,  hero  and  there  in 
a  sarcastic  sentence.     We  have  never  to  read 
a  passage  twice.     We  cannot  express  quite 
the  same  satisfaction  with  the  mode  of  com- 
position.    We  cannot  think  it  the  perfection 
of  history,  to  give  us  the  documentary  evi- 
dence in  the  text,  to  offer  the  materials  crude, 
undigested,  unharmonized,  not  having  passed 
through  the  mind  of  the  author,  not  moulded 
up  in  a  continuous,  flowing,  unbroken  narra- 
tive.    Still,  if  a  defect,  when  compared  with 
the  highest  ideal  of  liistory,  tliis  defect  is  not 
without  itri  charm  and  attractiveness.     There 
is  something  almost  dramatic  in  thus  intro- 
ducing  tlie  af^t;)r8  on   the    scene,  speaking 
their  own  w»)nlfl,  lietraying  their  own  secret 
thoughts.     \Vc    hear  amlwissadors  actually 
convcrHing  with  their  sovereigns,  rtTid  their 
soverrigiid  dictating   to   their  ambassadors. 
Above  all  wo  see  the  course  of  events  day  by 
day ;  not  only  the  more  serious  and  impor- 
tant communicatiuns,  but  the  gossip  of  the 
hour ;  not  the  mature  opinions  only,  but  the 
guesses,  the  suspicions,  the  intrigue  in  all 
its  growth  and  development,  the  counter-in- 
trigue  in   its  subtle  under-workings.     Mr. 
Froude  may  at  least  urge  that  his  despatches 
^    and  letters  are  more  true  and  real,  and  there- 
fore have  better  right  to  a  place  in  history 
than  the  speeches,  made  for  the  characters, 
in  the  classic  historians,  and  by  some  of  their 
modem  imittxtors.     If  truth  and  vivid  reality 
be  after  all  the  perfection  of  history,  much  is 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  mode  of  composi- 
tion.    The  excellence,  too,  of  such  a  work 
will  mainly  depend  on  the  value  of  the  mate- 
rials, tlius  k'SJ  artisticiilly  wrought  up.     In 
Mr.  Fronde's  intarxiatura  the  materials  are, 
many  of  them,  singularly  curious  and  origi- 


nal.    They  arc  derived  with  indefatigable 
industry  from  various  sources,  some  as  .jet 
altogether  unexplored.    Of  these  many  are 
from  our  own  archives,  at  the  Rolls  *  espe- 
cially, where  there  are  still  rooms  full  of  un- 
consulted  papers.   From  the  domestic  French, 
Scotch,  andlrish,  etc.,  etc.,  MSS.  in  the Rolla, 
we  have  extracts  without  end.    To  the  Hat- 
field Papers,  not  perhaps  quite  so  important 
as  might  bo  expected,  Mr.  Froude  has  bad 
free  access.    There  is  less  new  among  the 
French  documents,  excepting  in  the  very  re- 
markable publications  of  M.  Tculet.    But  the 
great  treasure-house  is  the  repository  at  Si- 
mancas,  important  in  proportion  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Spain  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  whole 
world,  more  especially  in  those  of  England. 
With  some  breaks  the  correspondence  between 
the  three  ambassadors  of  Philip — Do  Feria, 
De  Quadra,  De  Silva — has  betrayed  the  secret 
of  many  transactions  which  Philip  himself, 
could  he  return  to  this  world,  would  be  as- 
tonished to  find  (deeply  buried  as  ho  thonght 
them  in  awful  silence)  published  to  the  won- 
dering world. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  those  times 
the  centre  of  European  politics  (and  politioi 
and  religion  were  indissolubly  moulded  up  to- 
gether) was  the  court  of  Spain,  the  palaoe,  the 
chamber,  the  study,  the  mind  of  Philip  11.  He 
had  everywhere  his  amloassadors,  men  mostly 
of  consummate  ability,  communicating  with 
loyal  fidelity  what  they  gathered  with  inde- 
fatigable industry,  acute  observation,  inces- 
sant vigilance,  lie  had  everywhere,  bcsidee 
these,  a  host  of  spies ;  if  of  more  doubtful 
honesty,  checking  each  other,  and  all  fully 
aware  that  their  wages,  perhaps  their  lifei 
depended  on  their  trustworthiness,  or  at 
least  on  their  eluding  detection.  Not  a« 
event  in  any  one  of  the  courts  of  Europe^ 
not  a  speech  of  a  sovereign,  not  an  intrigae, 
hardly  a  scandal,  not  the  KK)mmonc8t  affray 
in  the  streets,  not  a  loose  thought  or  ex- 
pression dropped  from  any  man  of  rank,  bat 
found  its  way  to  the  greedy  ear  of  Philip. 
His  study  was  a  great  Times  office,  which 
had  ^^  its  own  correspondents"  all  over  the 

*  To  the  great  obligations  wbioh  the  preieBk 
Master  of  tho  Rolls,  Sir  J.  Komillj,  has  oonfeno^ 
on  tho  .student  of  history,  in  what  are  called  *'  the 
RolU  pablications"  (voiumos,  of  oourse,  of  varfiag 
value  and  ability  in  oxecation),  is  to  be  aJdad,  as 
wo  understand,  a  complete  scries  of  tho  Simanooa 
docuinonts  relating  to  England.  Tho  Tolamesa]- 
ready  published  belonging  to  the  retgn  of  Heaiy 
Vll.,  by  M.  Bergatroyd,  promiM  a  lioli ' 
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habitable  world.  But  this  mass  of  informa- 
tion, instead  of  being  poured  abroad  in  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  sheets,  and  spreading 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  universe,  remained 
a  profound  mystery,  we  will  not  say  in  the 
secret  councils,  but  in  the  single  mind  of  the 
laborious  king.  Hundreds  of  despatches  ex- 
ist, evidently  read  with  the  utmost  care,  cor- 
rected by  the  hand,  meditated  by  the  deepest 
thought  of  the  monarch.  Royalty  was  with 
Philip  no  quiet,  majestic  repose,  like  that  of 
the  gods  of  Epicurus ;  no  enjoyment  of  the 
pomps  and  luxuries  of  the  throne ;  not  even 
the  I'reo  and  lofty  consciousness  of  power, 
moving  as  it  were  by  a  superior  will  and  de- 
liberate impulse  the  great  wheels  of  human 
affairs.  No  banker's  clerk  in  the  severest 
office ;  no  laborer  in  the  dreariest  seasoiis 
and  on  the  most  barren  soil ;  wo  may  almost 
say  no  galley  slave,  worked  harder  than  the 
sovereign  of  a  large  part  of  Europe  and  of 
almost  all  the  known  provinces  of  the  New 
World.  As  hardly  anything  stirred  in  the 
world  without  his  cognizance,  so  hardly  any- 
thing moved  without  an  impulse  or  influence 
from  him.  The  similitude  is  homely,  pehaps 
coarse,  but  wo  can  compare  him  to  nothing 
but  a  huge  spider,  seemingly  quiescent  ^t 
the  dark  comet  of  his  web.  That  web  over- 
spread the  world,  and  every  thread  of  it, 
every  filament,  throbbed  and  palpitated  to- 
wards him,  bearing  its  imperceptible  but 
sure  intelligence,  and  conveying  his  influence 
— we  had  almost  written  his  venom — in  un- 
broken and  as  imperceptible  force  to  every 
remotest  extremity.  European  politics  had 
shifted  their  centre  of  unity ;  it  was  no 
longer  Rome,  as  in  the  medisQval  times ;  it 
was  no  longer  the  pope  to  whom,  as  to  the 
heart  of  the  world,  circulated,  and  from 
whom  flowed  back,  the  current  of  human 
affairs.  It  was  Spain ;  it  was  the  King  of 
Spain  whose  words  went  abroad  into  all 
lands ;  whose  policy  might  seem  the  pivot  on 
which  turned  the  destiny  of  humankind. 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  that  during  these 
eventful  times,  and  in  this  crisis  of  the 
power  and  of  the  religion  of  mankind  ;  in 
this  Maelstrom  of  the  conflicting  tides  of  hu- 
man interest,  human  opinion,  when  nothing 
was  fixed,  nothing  stable  ;  when  the  Whirl- 
ing currents  mingled  the  most  opposite  fac- 
tions in  tlie  same  eddy,  and  dashed  against 
each  other  those  vessels  which  had  been  ac- 
cuBtomed  to  ride  in  the  ealmeet  amity ;  in 


this  boiling  up  of  new  opinions,  and  the 
heavy  settling  down  of  old  authoritiec  and 
institutions,  Philip  vms  the  only  male  sover- 
eign of  power  and  influence  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. The  emperor,  of  the  younger  branch 
of  the  great  Spanish  house,  stood  much  aloof: 
he  had  enough  to  do  with  Germany  and  the 
Turks.  But  as  if  Providence  had  determined 
to  perplex  and  try  the  faith  of  John  Knox,  in 
despite  or  in  scorn  of  his  terrific  blast  against 
**  the  monstrous  Regiment  of  Women,"  wo- 
men sat  on  all  the  thrones  of  Europe,  or  at 
least  exercised  the  royal  authority.  The 
Queen  Regent  in  Scotland  Mary  of  Gaise, 
Elizabeth  in  England,  Mary  in  Scotland :  be- 
fore long,  and,  for  a  more  limited  period, 
Catherine  de'  Medici  in  France. 

It  might  seem,  too,  that  Providence  took 
delight,  if  we  may  venture  the  expression, 
in  heightening^  the  romance  of  these  times ; 
we  may  say  more  reverently,  in  taking  the 
wise  in  their  own  craftiness,  by  sudden  inter- 
positions which  changed  at  once  and  instan- 
taneously the  balance  of  conflicting  parties, 
dashed  to  the  ground  the  fairest  schemes,  and 
in  a  moment  made  a  total  revolution  in  hu- 
man affairs.  During  the  short  period  of  nine 
years  comprehended  in  Mr.  Froude's  two 
volumes  —  November,  1558,  to  February, 
1567 — comes  first  the  death  of  Mary  of 
Guise,  the  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland.  This 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  :  but  it  had  great  weight  in 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and,  for  the  time, 
greatly  increased  the  strength  of  the  Reform- 
ing Lords.  But  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  by 
the  **  accidental  thrust  of  a  Scotch  lance," 
changed  at  once  the  whole  politics  of  France, 
and,  through  France,  of  Europe.  The  death 
of  Francis  II.  mode  another  revolution  as 
sudden  and  as  complete.  From  Queen  of 
France,  backed  by  the  unresisted  power  of 
her  uncles,  the  Guises,  from  the  bold,  avowed 
competitor  of  Elisabeth,  claiming,  as  was  aa- 
serted,  by  a  more  legitimate  title,  the  crown 
of  England,  Mary  became  no  more  than 
Queen  of  barbarous  and  inhospitable  Scot- 
land :  instead  of  the  ponrp  and  voluptuous- 
ness of  the  court  of  Paris,  she  had  to  con- 
front a  poor,  a  fierce,  and  rude  nobility, 
arrayed  against  each  other  in  implacable  fac- 
tions, and  the  stem  rebuke  of  Knox.  The 
government  of  France  was  thrown  into  the 
bands  of  Catherine  de'  Medici.  What  had 
it  been  if  the  dire  moladj  which  rednoed 
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Elizabeth  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  (she  was 
utterly  despaired  of,  she  lay  insensible  for 
four  days)  bad  l)een  permitted  to  take  its 
course  ?  As  it  was,  her  peril,  by  making  the 
succession  a  question  of  national  life  or  death, 
could  not  but  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
minds  of  her  subjects,  and  so  on  the  course 
of  events.  We  may  add  the  plague  at 
Havre,  which  reduced  so  awfully  the  rising 
military  force  of  Kngland,  and  could  not  but 
for  a  time  lower  the  tone  and  pretensions  of 
Elizabeth.  At  a  later  period,  human  wick- 
edness might  seem,  with  the  suddenness  and 
awfulness  of  divine  visitation,  to  take  upon 
itself  the  working  out  of  these  pregnant  and 
fateful  catastrophes.  The  death  of  poor 
Amy  Rol>sart,  not  unforeseen  nor  unforc- 
boded,  whether  or  not  caused  by  crime,  (and 
by  whose  crime?) — by  abandoning  Elizabeth 
to  the  uncontrolled  and  fatal  influence  of 
Leicester,  well-nigh  imperilled  her  throne, 
and,  more  than  that,  her  fair  fame.  Of 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  Mr.  Froude 
observes  (i.  p.  41)4),  **  that  one  single  shot 
struck  the  kev-stone  from  the  arch  of  the 
Catholic  confiederacy,  and  changed  the  poli- 
tics of  Europe  " — the  Guise  family  fell,  with 
their  head,  into  comparative  obscurity  and  in- 
significance. *  Still  further  on,  the  sudden 
though  premeditated  murder  of  Rizzio,  and 
— inevitably,  it  should  seem,  to  follow — the 
murder  of  Darnley,  plunged  Mary  at  once, 
and  in  a  day,  from  the  dangerous  rival  of 
Elizabeth,  from  the  hopeful  champion  but 
now  of  Spanish  and  popish  intrigue  against 
the  freedom  and  the  religion  of  England,  to 
a  dethroned  outcast,  a  fugitive  in  the  king- 
dom of  her  antagonist,  and  at  length  her 
victim. 

The  destiny  of  the  world  might  seem  to 
bang  on  the  conflict,  on  the  opposing  charac- 
ters and  fate  of  these  two  wonderful  women, 
Elizabeth  of  England  and  Mary  of  Scotland. 
Li  its  interest — its  more  than  historic  interest 
— it  was  never  surpassed  by  tragedy  or  novel, 
in  what  the  old  Greeks  would  have  called  the 
mpi7riT£ta,  in  the  breathless  rapidity  of  the 
movements,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  subtle 
unravelling  of  the  double  plot ;  the  at  times 
violent  and  instantaneous  yet  skilfully  and 

*  Even  tho  death  of  Do  Qnadra,  just  as  he  attained 
the  triumph  of  bis  diplomouy,  tho  marriage  of 
Mary  of  Scotland  with  CarluH,  King  Philip's  son 
and  heir,  seems  to  have  diaorgaoiied  the  whole 
sohemo,  and  set  all  afloat  again. 


artfully  prepared  shi flings  of  scene  and  of 
action  ;  tlie  turns  of  fortune  and  of  fato ;  tho 
awful  importance,  it  might  seem,  of  the  is- 
sue. What  was  that  issue?  The  fate  of 
England :  whether  she  should  crouch  back, 
if  not  forever,  for  years,  under  the  yoke  of 
Spanish  power  and  Romish  religion,  or  boand 
forward  and  at  legist  make  the  first  step  to- 
wards her  designated  place  as  tho  van-leader 
in  the  lace  of  human  progress  ;  as  the  one 
great  model  of  a  free  monarchical  constiti^ 
tion;  as  dimly  foreshadowing  what  after 
some  centuries  she  was  to  become  under  the 
rule  of  Queen  Victoria. 

From  a  prison  Elizabeth  at  her  aooeaBiOQ 
came  forth  to  be  acknowledged  with  one 
voice  Queen  of  England.  From  that  prison 
there  had  been  every  chance — there  was,  in- 
deed, an  earnest  desire,  a  fixed  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  her  enemies — that  she 
should  go  forth  to  the  scaffold.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  secret  of  her  suspected 
treason  (some  ^rrespondencc  with  Franee) 
lies  hid  in  a  letter,  written  in  an  unread  and 
as  yet  unreadable  cipher.  In  her  sedusionf 
Elizabeth  could  only  show,  of  high  qualiUfifl, 
courage  and  prudence.  For  her  aoquirementi 
and  her  accomplishments  we  may  rest,  pef^ 
haps,  in  full  faith  on  old  Roger  Asclmm. 
No  one  doubts  her  familiarity  with  Greek 
and  Latin :  Latin  she  spoke  fluently,  Greek 
afterwards  to  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
both  the  universities  (perhaps  their  Greek 
was  not  so  strong  as  to  be  fastidious)  ;  of 
modem  languages,  especially  of  Italian,  she 
was  a  consummate  mistress.  That,  emei^g- 
ing  thus  from  obscurity,  she  took  her  seat 
upon  the  throne  with  perfect  dignity,  seU^ 
possession,  even  majesty;  that  her  words, 
her  unprompted  words,  were  full  of  vigor 
and  wisdom,  all  are  agreed.  sCo  was  now 
twenty-five  years  old. 

Yet,  when  she  looked  at  home,  and  when 
she  looked  abroad,  the  position  of  Elizabeth 
at  her  accession  and  during  the  first  years  of 
her  reign  was,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordi- 
nary, the  most  difficult,  in  which  sovereign 
was  ever  placed.  She  was  at  war  with  Franee, 
she  WQS  the  ally  of  Spain .  England  had  been 
dragged  into  the  war  for  tne  interests,  the 
ambition,  by  tho  authority  of  Philip.  £i^ 
land  had  borne  the  greater  part  of  the  bar- 
den  ;  she  had  suffered  the  most  ignominioos 
losses  of  the  war.  She  had  lost  Calais,  th» 
last  relique  worshipped  with  all  the  blind  asal 
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and  fondness  of  relique-worship  by  the  whole 
kingdom.  This  loss  had  sunk  deep  into  the 
old  and  pre-occupied  heart  of  Mary  :  grief 
for  Calais  was  her  one  proud,  indelible  Eng- 
lish feeling.  The  country  was  in  such  an 
utter  state  of  exhaustion  that  against  a  French 
descent  there  was  absolutely  no  defence.  In 
the  language  of  a  writer  of  the  day — 

•*  The  queen  poor :  the  realm  exhausted  ; 
the  nobility  poor  and  decayed ;  eood  captains 
and  soldiers  wanting  ;  the  people  out  of  or- 
der ;  justice  not  executed  ;  all  things  dear ; 
excesses  in  meat,  diet,  and  apparel ;  division 
among  ourselves  ;  war  with  France  ;  the 
French  king  bestriding  the  realm,  having  one 
foot  in  Calais  and  the  other  in  Scotland  ; 
steadfast  enemies,  but  no  steadfast  friends." 
—I.  p,  8. 

Besides  this  total  destitution  of  all  mate- 
rials, even  of  defence,  there  was  a  debt  then 
esteemed  and  felt  to  be  of  enormous,  of  irre- 
trievable magnitude.  And  in  this  war  with 
France  the  Protestant,  by  education,  by  prin- 
ciple, by  disposition,  was  the  ally — the  faith- 
ful ally,  she  must  be,  or  seem  to  be  (unless  she 
would  expose  herself  to  be  the  victim  of  a 
Catholic  league  oi  the  pope,  of  Philip,  and  of 
France,  almost  of  the  world) — of  ultra-Papal 
Spain.  And  yet,  in  heart  and  in  mind,  she 
was  not  Protestant  enougli  to  take  the  desper- 
ate plunge  (utterly  desperate  it  might  seem  to 
the  boldest  fanatic),  and  set  herself  at  the 
head  of  the  Reformation.  She,  a  queen,  with 
the  strongest  hereditary,  inborn,  indelible 
conviction  of  the  sanctity  of  royal  authority, 
must  resolve  to  be  the  head  of  rebels,  as  the 
Reformers  were  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe  ; 
rebels  sternly  suppressed  in  Spain  by  fire  and 
the  stake ;  not  yet  goaded  by  insufferable  cru- 
elty to  irresistible  revolt  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  rebels  now  cowed,  and  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  persecution  in  France ; 
rebels  distracted  by  what  appeared  implacable 
feuds  in  Germany  ;  rebels  in  Scotland  under 
the  author  of  tlie  **  Trumpet-blast  against  the 
monstrous  Regiment  of  Women  '  * !  We  know 
not  whether  her  sagacity  had  already  dis- 
cerned what  Mr.  Ilallam  somewhere  calls  the 
''  Presbyterian  Ilildebrandism  "  in  the  sys- 
tems of  Calvin  and  of  Knox ;  but  to  that  in 
which  the  strength  of  Protestantism  seemed 
to  lie,  the  Puritanism — we  know  no  better 
word — which  the  English  refugees  bad  con- 
tracted at  Frankfort  and  at  Zurich,  Elizabeth 
waf  as  averse  as  to  Papaliam.    Still  that  the 


was  Protestant  as  regards  the  authority,  the 
tyrrany  of  Rome,  we  require  no  further  testi- 
mony, as  to  all  her  earliest  acts  and  pro* 
ceedings.  in  her  private  chapel,  in  her  public 
measures,  than  that  of  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, De  Feria.  **  Obstinate,  perverse,  wicked, 
irreclaimable  heretic" — ^^  heretic  to  be  put 
down  by  craft,  by  force,  by  any  means,"  is 
the  burden  of  all  his  letters ;  and  it  is  to  his 
utter  dismay  and  astonishment  that  the  Cath- 
olic Philip  condescends  to  temporize — that  be 
does  not,  at  all  hazard,  at  any  cost,  at  any 
sacrifice,  crush  the  baneful  spawn  which  he 
foresees  may  wax  and  grow  into  an  untam- 
able dragon. 

We  do  not  wish  to  disturb  our  readers'  se- 
riousness, but,  somehow  or  other,  Sheridan's 
Critic  is  consjtantly,  either  from  its  genuine 
wit  or  from  some  perverse  old  associations, 
blended  in  our  mind  with  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. We  do  not  allude  to  the  warning 
against  '*  Scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth,*' 
which  Soott  so  cleverly  placed  as  his  motto 
before  '*  Kenil worth  ;  "  but  to  a  scene,  the 
triumph  of  Mr.  Puff's  tragic  art,  which  sin- 
gularly typifies  almost  this  whole  reign,  espe- 
cially its  commencement:  <*  There's  a  situ- 
ation for  you  ! — there's  an  heroic  group! 
You  see  the  ladies  can't  stab  Whiskerandos ; 
he  durst  not  stab  them,  for  fear  of  their  un- 
cles ;  the  uncles  durst  not  kill  him,  for  fear  of 
their  nieces.  I  have  them  all  at  a  dead  lock, 
for  every  one  is  afraid  to  let  go  first ! ' '  Even 
so  Elizabeth  dared  not  defy  or  quarrel  with 
Philip,  for  fear,  not  of  him  only,  but  of  her 
own  Catholic  subjects  ;  Philip  could  not  stab 
the  heretic  to  the  heart,  for  fear  of  France  ; 
Philip,  too,  was  in  dread  of  the  heretics  in 
the  Low  Countries ;  the  King  of  France 
(Henry  IL),  of  the  Huguenots  ;  Elizabeth 
could  not  resolutely  take  part  with  the  Re- 
formers in  France  or  in  Scotland  ;  hatred  of 
Euglaud  and  nationality,  would  not  allow 
the  Scotch  Reformers  to  league  heartily  with 
Elizabeth.  Elizabeth  could  not,  or  would  not, 
boldly  take  their  part,  from  dread  of  a  rival 
for  her  own  throne  in  Mary,  believed  by  meet 
of  her  Catholic  subjects,  asserted  by  many,  to 
be  the  legitimate  Queen  of  England.  No  one 
could  **  let  go  first " — no  one  could  move  oo 
account  of  the  dagger  at  his  or  her  throat ; 
no  one  could  strike  the  other  without  proTok- 
ing  a  more  formidable  enemy.  Never  was 
such  a  game  of  political  cross-purposes,  whieh 
DO  dexterity  could  play  out,  no  addzen  bring 
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to  a  safe-dctcrminfttion.  On  the  issues  of  this 
conflict  hung  the  future  of  England,  of  relig- 
ious reformation,  and  this  depended  upon  a 
woman — in  some  respects  a  very  woman. 

But  Elizabeth  had  her  good  genius.  By 
her  side  as  she  emerged  from  her  prison,  the 
firm  supporter  of  her  steps  as  she  ascended 
her  throne,  stood  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  by 
her  throne  almost  throughout  her  reign  re- 
mained Cecil — faithful  to  the  end,  wise  to  the 
end ;  in  all  material  points,  and  with  some 
brief  interruptions,  trusted  to  the  end.  In 
all  this  revelation  of  the  dark  seciets  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy,  the  wiwdom  of  Cecil 
but  shines  the  brighter  and  more  conspicuous. 
We  mean  not  that  in  this  labyrinth  of  in- 
trigue and  counter-intrigue,  of  duplicity  and 
counter-duplicity,  of  mendacity  and  counter- 
mendacity,  through  which  Wellington  him- 
self could  hardly  have  kept  a  straightforward 
course,  Cecil  did  not  meet  craft  with  craft, 
hypocrisy  with  hypocrisy  ;  did  not  use  base 
tools  to  work  against  base  tools  ;  did  not  coun- 
termine works  of  darkness  with  works  of 
darkness ;  bu  t  considering  the  warfare  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  the  enemies  against  whom 
he  had  to  strive,  the  interests  which  he  had, 
we  say  not  to  reconcile,  but  to  balance  against 
each  other  ;  the  queen,  the  woman,  we  must 
add,  whom  in  all  her  humors,  caprices,  pas- 
sions, prejudices,  he  had  to  keep  in  the  path 
of  honor  and  of  glory,  it  is  marvellous  how 
his  character  comes  forth,  with  still  more 
commanding  greatness,  in  the  broad  and 
glaring  light  which  Mr.  Froudo's  discoveries 
have  thrown  upon  him.  Whenever  Eliza- 
beth went  wrong,  Cecil  was  not  heard,  Cecil 
was  absent,  Cecil  was  in  disgrace,  or  his  in- 
fluence >vas  in  abeyance ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
more  extraordinary,  when  Elizal>eth  righted, 
as  she  always  did  come  right — when  her  bet- 
ter nature  returned,  as  it  almost  always  did 
return,  this  regeneration  was  cither  inspired 
by  Cecil,  or  urged  by  Cecil  for  the  advantage 
of  the  country,  for  the  fame  of  Elizabeth  her- 
self. At  one  period  only  of  obscuration,  the 
conduct  of  Cecil  seems  inexplicable,  nor  do 
we  believe  that  Mr.  Froude  has  quite  ex- 
plained it ;  an'.l  at  that  time  when  the  baleful 
star  of  Leicester  was  in  the  ascendant,  at  its 
very  height,  Cecil,  in  his  desperation,  had 
almost  withdrawn  from  the  contest,  and  left 
Elizabeth  to  her  own  wayward  and  perverse 
will.  But  Cecil  rallied,  if  Cecil  had  ever 
leally  despaired ;  Elizabeth  came  to  her  Benses, 


and  the  greatest  peril  which  loomed  ovw  the 
future  of  England,  of  human  liberty,  and  re- 
formed religion,  passed  away  with  the  restored 
ascendency  of  Cecil.  It  is  really  curious  to 
trace  Cecil  throughout  these  volumes ;  and 
let  us  remember  that  it  was  Elizabeth  who 
had  the  wisdom  to  choose  Cecil  from  the  host 
of  her  not  less  ambitious  and  more  obseqaioiu 
councillors  ;  and  that  to  Cecil  alone,  she  was, 
with  slight  breaks,  constant  to  the  end  :— 

<<To  Cecil,  indeed,  it  was  that  Elisabeth 
had  turned  with  exceptional  and  solitary  con- 
fidence, lie  had  received  her  instructions 
beforehand  how  to  act ;  and  while  she  her* 
self  remained  at  Hatfield,  without  vraiting  to 
communicate  with  her,  he  assumed  the  in- 
stant direction  of  the  government.  Within  ' 
an  hour  of  Mary's  death  he  had  sketched  the 
form  of  the  proclamation.  The  same  day  he 
changed  the  guard  at  the  Tower.  The  ports 
were  closed.  Couriers  sped  east,  west,  north, 
and  south,  to  Brussels,  to  Vienna,  to  Yenioe, 
to  Denmark.  The  wardens  of  the  marches 
were  chai^^  to  watch  the  Northern  Border. 
Before  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  November, 
the  garrisons  on  the  Kent  and  Sussex  shores 
had  trimmed  their  beacons,  and  looked  to 
their  arms.  A  safe  preacher  was  selected  for 
the  Sunday's  sermon  at  PauKs  Cross,  <  that 
no  occasion  might  be  given  to  stir  any  dispute 
touching  the  governance  of  the  realm.* 

''  The  next  step,  oharacteristio  both  of 
Cecil  and  his  mistress,  was  to  stanch  the 
wounds  without  the  delay  of  a  moment, 
through  which  the  exchequer  was  bleeding  to 
death."-~I.  pp.  14,  15. 

Let  us  hear  the  unsuspicious  testimoBy  of 
the  Spaniard,  Do  Feria :  **  Cecil  gOTsrns  the 
queen.  He  is  an  able  man,  though  an  a^ 
cursed  heretic''  (p.  C8) ;  "that  pestilential 
scoundrel  Cecil''  (p.  77).  The  Spaniard  baa 
here  lost  his  manners  as  well  as  his  temper. 
Cecil  would  have  followed  a  bolder  policy 
with  regard  to  the  Scotch  Reformers.  He 
corresponded  (Elizabeth  knew  that  he  did) 
with  the  Lords  of  the  Congn^tion.  To  what 
this  policy  might  have  led,  we  know  not ;  bat 
it  would  have  saved  Elizabeth  from  the  shame, 
and  from  the  mischief  of  much  base  duplicity. 
**  Cecil  would  pluck  safety  only  from  the 
nettle  of  danger  "  (p.  168) .  In  the  hoar  of 
peril,  when  Philip  threatened  war,  when 
there  were  to  be — 

*<  six  thousand  Spaniards  thrown  upon  the 
Norfolk  coast;  all  Catholic  England  rising 
to  welcome  them ;  and  Elizabeth  oblieed  to 
retrace  her  steps,  restore  the  Gatfaolio  huhope^ 
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tmTTj  Carlo*,  nnd  live  ns  a  satellite  of  Philip  archbinhupn  on  liturgies  and  nrticlee,  with  bo- 

— thiB  wftB  tlie  Bclii'me  which  filled  the  iuioe-  cret  agentB  in  everj' corner  of  Europe,  or  with 

iuatioD  of  thv  Spanish  niniateni,  and  whieh  foreign  ministcrn  in  every  court.  Cecil  is  to 

faded  Bwny  only  when  the  queen  surprised  be  found  ever 

friend  and  fue  liy  rising  triumphant  over  her  paper, densely 

difficulties  by  her  own  energy  and  skill."- 

173. 


his  nnn II scripts  to  show  tha 

of  hia  daily  labor,  and  the  Burfaoa 

_,   .  J   ,  .„  IV    ■      ■    1-       "•":'  which  he  extended  hia  control.    From 

■That  energy  and  skill  were  the  mspiration    ^.^^  ^^^  j^^,  ^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  terraces  and 


of  Cecil. 

The  Church  of  England 
to  Cecil.  He  gave  Arehbiehop  Parker  to  the 
queen;  and  on  the  bUmclcssness  and  pru-  sider,"— I.  pp.  461-402. 
denco  of  Arcliltiahop  Parker  how  much  de- 
pended !  tf  n  Grindnl  or  a  WhiCgin  bad 
been  then  the  pviiaate,  what  had  been  the 
Church?  To  Ceoil's  honest  religious  ear- 
nestness, hear  the  testimony  of  De  Quadra : — 

*'  Cecil,  who  i3  the  heart  of  the  busineBs, 
alone  posset'si's  her  confidcnoe,  aud  Cecil  ia 
obstinatelv  bent  on  going  forward  with  his 
Evangel  till  be  di>etroy  bi>tb  it  and  himself  " 
(January  LlCt)).— I.  p.  183. 

"  A  paper  uf  tneaeurce,"  thus  writes  Mr. 
Ftoude,  "  w:ia  sketched  by  Cecil  for  the  no- 
tional dcfcnci'ii,  lite  liret  of  which — charactcr- 
iitic  of  his  flimplc  niety — was  'to  sec  the 
realm  Bct  in  oiikr  witl)  a  clergy,  that  the  ire 
of  God  Hi^hc  nut  upon  tbe  people  ' "  (Mar. 
15C0).-I.p.  210. 

The  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  (July,  1560)  was 
tlte  work  of  Cecil ,     That  the  treaty 


Burleigh,  nothing  w 
telleet  to  grasp,  nothing  too 


retiGed,  that  it  ( 


IS  the  result  uf 


■med  to  make  w 


There  are  aomo  Tery   remarkable  papen 

with  regard  to  the  Fiaberica,  at  the  time  whea 
the  fasts  were  retained  in  the  Church  of  Ed^ 
land  for  no  more  religiuua  motive  than  tbo 
maintenance  of  the  Eeberica  ih  tbe  Channel. 
On  the  Corn  Question  tbe  noblo  descendants  of 
Cecil  at  Burleigh  and  at  Hatfield  will  be  de- 
lighted to  find  him  a  rigid  Protectionist ;  and 
in  the  circumatancce  of  the  time  be  will  pe^ 
haps  End  indulgence  for  his  heresy  with  tho 
severest  Political  Economists.* 

Even  so  in  politiual  alBiirs  is  it  to  the  end 
of  th(«e  volumee.  Cecil,  everywheK  Cecil. 
Philip  warns  his  new  nmbnBsador,  De  Silva; 
"  Sjlongas  Cecil  remains  in  power,  you  must 
be  careful  what  you  do."  De  tiilva  replies, 
'*  Cecil  has  more  Kenius  than  tbe  rest  of  tba 
council  put  together,  and  is  therefore  envied 


IB  confu-   and  hated  oi 


:  of  the'' 


allBi 


OS  to  dcepem 


"  (ii.  pp.  89 and  102). 
Ireland  he  gives  tha 


death  of  FranciJ  II.  and  the  altered  poaition   beat,  bccauae  the  boldest  and  most  honorable 

-     ■-'       ■•(ii,™).t 

If  Cooii  was  tbe  good  genius,  assuredly 


Cecil's  t< 
hia  abaen 
dispcnanhlo  !:<■ 

land.  WcalinI 
act  of  Cecil,  hi 
Nor  mnst  wc  < 
to  foreign,  or  ■ 
■Intherev„K 
on  in  the  s:>cin 
what  wo  cnil  tl 
"  In  thi«, 


mpDciry  Iobb  of   inSnence  through    Leicester  waa  the  evil  genius  of  Elizabeth.     It 

r.itlanil,  only  showed  how  in-   was  this  fatal  wcakneat,  her  pnasion  fur  thi* 

rns  to  Elizabeth  and  to  Eng- j  Tain,   unprincipled,   incapable   man,   whiijh 

to  the  one  questionable   nearly  wrecked  her  fame  and  her  country ; 


with  De  Quadra. 
e  tbe  usefulness  of  Cecil    bondngi 
were  called  state  af&irs. 
whieh  waa  eilently  going 


ifter  ahe  had  reeotutely  burst  the 

id  submitted~--reluc(antly,  but  al^ 

Boluttly  Bubmitted — to  the  will  of  her  aubjeoU, 

Bbo  avowed,  would  not  permit  her  to 

tbe  yet  uneradtcat«d| 

ttally. 


a  the  pre- 
c  among  the  state 


if  subdued,  passion  which 


aiding  apirit.     Hrrry 

rapers  of  tliesw  yrars  Cecira  pen  is  byip  tin- 

Me,  Cecil's  niind  predominant.     In  the  rec- 

onls  of  tl[c  daily   meetings  Of 'the   Council   "ho  Imlluii their 

Cecira  is  t'le  BJnglo   namo   which   is   never  1  «'•"«' itri™.*orj 

misHcd.   "In  the  queen's  cabinet,  or   in  his  J^^J"""  '  ""' 

own,  sketching   Acta  of  Parliament,  dfa«-jj^j,„| 

ing  instruct!  -■  ' 1— — J — .  «- ~-i~l.;..~  I . 


Lmbaaaadora,  or  weighing  '  toi 
paper  the  oppoaing  arguments  at  every  ' 
m  of  political  metiaa ;  eomqiiwdii^  willi  i 


tl  troon  tfas  odd  sannHtioB 
•1  bctwsen  the  reformed  faith 
i>r  Kj^Uad.  Tub  a<berm«a 
lo  Ihnmjh  th«  noir  o].mioD., 

irlth  lUwUioi  and  ^oh  wli* 
I   pima;.  Uial  hnannble  pniresiiaa  of  th* 

L'ljnaci.     Spanish  goldtomnl  oat  la  be  b«t- 
w  thuD 


pilalunti. 
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as  Mr.  Motley  has  shown,  commit  her  affiiirs 
in  the  Low  Countries  to  this  most  unfit  of 
men. 

Yet  something  may  be  said,  at  least,  if  not 
to  excuse,  to  palliate  the  infirmity  of  Eliza- 
beth. Robert  Dudley  had  been  her  playmate 
in  youth  ;  he  had  been  her  fellow-prisoner  in 
the  Tower.  He  was  young,  he  was  hand- 
some, he  was  a  smootli  courtier.  lie  had, 
what  Elizabeth  describes,  a  peculiar  delicacy, 
wanting,  perhaps,  in  her  other  ruder  and 
more  manly  nobles. 

His  want  of  capacity ,  if  she  clearly  discerned 
it,  may  have  been  almost  a  recommendation. 
Whomsoever  she  married,  if  she  married, 
Elizabeth  would  still  be  no  less  than  queen. 
She  did  not  want,  she  could  not  have  brooked,  a 
rival  on  the  throne,  even  though  that  rival  were 
her  husband.  That  she  loved  Robert  Dudley, 
though  Mr.  Froude  throws  out  cold  doubts, 
yet  surely  we  may  trust  her  speech,  when  in 
her  perilous  illness  *  (she  had  been  almost 
dead  for  four  days)  she  could  not  but  believe 
that  she  was  dying,  she  uttered  these  words, 
which,  we  confess,  sound  to  us  pathetically 
true: — 

**  At  midnight  the  fever  cooled,  the  skin 
grew  moist,  the  spots  began  to  appear,  and, 
after  four  hours  of  unconsciousness,  Elizabeth 
returned  to  herself.  The  Council  crowded 
round  the  bed.  She  believed  that  she  was 
dying :  her  first  words,  before  she  had  col- 
lected her  senses,  were  of  Lord  Robert,  and 
she  begged  that  he  might  be  made  Protector 
of  the  Real ra.  As  she  grew  more  composed, 
her  mind  still  running  on  the  same  subject, 
she  said  she  loved  Lord  Robert  dearly,  and 
bad  loug  loved  him  ;  but  faho  called  uod  to 
witness  that  *  nothing  unseemly '  had  ever 
passed  between  them."' — I.  pp.  430,  431. 

Consider,  too,  who  were  the  rivals — we 
will  not  say  for  her  heart — for  her  hand.  It 
is  really  amusing  to  run  over  the  list  of  Eliz- 
abeth's wooers.  The  first  (we  pass  over 
Philibert  of  Savoy)  was  no  loss  than  her  sis- 
ter's late  husband,  Philip  U.  Philip,  who, 
if  there  were  no  other  objection,  had  shown, 
by  his  cold,  killing  neglect,  what  were  his 
notions  of  matrimonial  duty  and  attachment 
in  comparison  with  his  duties  as  King  of 
Spain.  Now  and  then  a  flying  visit  of  a  few 
weeks,  the  sullen,  almost  contemptuous,  co- 
habitation, the  meddling  in  the  afiBiiirs  of  the 
country,  the  dragging  England  into  his  wars, 
seemingly  his  only  interest  in  the  kingdom  of 

•October,  1662. 


his  wife.  And  if  Philip  had  any  hopes  of 
success,  his  mode  of  courtship  was  not  likelj 
to  move  Elizabeth.  No  doubt  if  she  had  not 
seen  the  extraordinary  letter,*  printed  by 
Mr.  Froude  (and  it  was  shown  about  in  the 
court),  she  could  well  divine  its  purport,  that 
Philip  had  condescended,  after  a  violent  strng* 
glo,  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  aako  of  hie 
religion ;  to  offer  bis  hand  to  the  queen ,  in 
order  to  rescue  the  benighted  Elizabeth  and 
benighted  England  from  the  perdition  of 
heresy. 

**  Nevertheless,  considering  how  eflsential 
it  is,  in  the  general  interests  of  ChriBtendom, 
to  maintain  that  realm  in  the  religion  which, 
by  God*s  help,  has  been  restored  m  it— con- 
sidering the  inconveniences,  the  perils,  the 
calamities  which  may  arise,  not  only  there, 
but  in  these  states  also,  if  England  relapse 
into  error — I  have  decided  to  encounter  the 
difficulty,  to  sacrifice  my  private  inclination 
in  the  service  of  our  Lord,  and  to  many  th^ 
Queen  of  England."— I.  pp.  35,  36. 


Then  came  the  boy  Arran,t  whom  ELu 
beth  saw  in  secret,  but  whose  utter  folly 
(the  half-crazy  fool,  Mr.  Froude  calls  him— 
that  craziness  broke  out  aflerwards  in  some> 
thing  hardly  above  idiotcy)  could  scarcely 
escape  the  keen  observation  of  the  qaeen. 
lie  was  even  below  Damley  in  intellect ;  and 
conceive  Elizabeth  wedded  to  a  Damley ! 

Of  the  King  of  Sweden,  Mr.  Froude  pkinly 
says  in  a  note,  that  there  was  not  so  great  a 
ruffian  among  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 
Unquestionably  the  most  eligible,  the  least 
objectionable,  were  the  two  archdukes.  The 
elder,  Ferdinand,  Elizabeth  ridiculed :  **  She 
i  was  told,  she  said,  that  he  was  a  fine  Oatho- 
lie,  and  knew  how  to  tell  his  beads  and  pny 
for  the  souls  in  purgatory  "  (i.  p.  97) • 

Of  the  younger,  Charles,  almost  all  that 

vras  then  known  was  that  he  had  a  '*  bigger 

head  than  the  Earl  of  Bedford."    This  arah- 

duke  was  for  a  time  the  candidate  of  the 

country,  of  Cecil  himself.     But  Elisabeth, 

i  either  from  policy,  prudence,  or  a  woman's 

j  natural  feeling  (whether  the  large  head^-in 

I  Bedford  certainly  not  incompatible  with  abil* 

i  ities  and  virtues  of  a  high  order — ^might 

'  threaten  sullenness  and  stupidity)  was  defeei^ 


*  Janiuuy,  1559.  , 

I      t  Arran  waa  also  proposed  for  Kary.    "  Anai^ 

,  however,  was  moody,  inoapable,  and  weak  ;  mS 

the  Quoon  of  Soots  detested  the  very  thought  of  him  j 

he  would  lie  in  bed  a  week  at  a  Hme,  broodiag  evsr 

hii  wrong!  till  he  grow  diitnoted"  (L  40S)« 
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mined  against  a  blind  bargain.  She  insisted 
on  a  visit  to  her  court  from  her  suitor.  For 
some  reasob  or  other,  this  not  unreasonable 
demand  was  always  resisted,  or  put  off  by  the 
emperor  or  by  the  archduke  himself.  Cecil 
in  two  remarkable  papers  balances  the  claims 
of  the  archduke  against  those  of  Leicester.* 
Still  Cecil  must  have  known,  as  Elizabeth 
well  knew,  that  the  archduke  was  a  Catholic 
of  the  Spanish  house ;  might  be  dangerously 
enslaved  to  the  religion  and  to  the  politics  of 
Philip.  With  the  strength  of  the  CaXholic 
faction,  it  might  be  dangerous  to  have  a  head 
of  that  faction  on  the  throne ;  and  Elizabeth 
was  almost  less  disposed  io  have  one  set  over 
her  in  religion  than  in  civil  rule. 

Last,  at  this  period  (in  later  days  was  to 
come  the  miserable  Duke  of  Anjou),  was 
Charles  IX.  of  France — a  boy  of  fourteen. 
What  Charles  became,  under  the  misguid- 
ance of  his  mother,  even  the  sagacity  of  Eliz- 
abeth and  of  Cecil  could  not  foresee.  St. 
,  Bartholomew's  Day  cast  no  shadow  before. 
But  a  boy  of  fourteen  for  Elizabeth,  then 
twenty-seven  !  !  especially  when  the  great 
object  was  an  heir  to  the  throne. f 

On  Cecil's  side,  besides  his  own  unrivalled 
sagacity,  his  lofty  principle,  his  sturdy  and 
earnest  Protestantism,  his  lofty  hopes  of  the 
future  of  his  country,  vras  all  the  right  feel- 
ing of  England  :  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of 
all  classes,  especially  of  almost  all  the  states- 
men and  nobles,  of  Leicester  ;  Leicester's  own 
wretched  character,  the  ineffiiceable  suspicion 
which  attachtKl  to  him  as  to  his  wife's  death. 
On  the  side  of  Leicester  was  the  queen's 
weakness,  not  by  any  means  to  be  depended 
upon ;  even  on  tliis,  her  weakest  point,  flashes 
of  good  sense,  of  lofty  feeling,  of  shame  at 
her  weakncsH,  were  constantly  breaking  forth  ; 
the  whole  Ciitln)lic  interest,  with  which  Dud- 
ley was  endeavoring  to  identify  himself ;  the 
Spanish  aralKissador,  the  most  consummate 
master  in  the  craft  of  diplomacy  ;  and,  through 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  King  of  Spain. 
This  good  and  this  evil  genius  of  Elizabeth 
were  to  join  in  mortal  struggle,  and  try  their 
powers  of  magic  over  the  queen. 

•  See  notca,  i.  282,  ii.  286. 

f  The  reader  murt  turn  to  ii.  p.  123  ei  seqq.,  for 
the  very  stmnge  yet  ohftracterLitio  letter*  of  the 
■ohemin{{,  un^wrupuloiu  Gatharioe,  the  argumenium 
ad  fytminrm,  prciwed  upon  Cecil  :  "The  Qaeen- 
mother  lil^th  marvel  loiu  well  that  yoa  had  a  ton 
in  your  fourteenth  or  finSeenth  year  .  .  .  and  think- 
eth  yoa  may  serve  aa  an  example  to  the  Qoeen'i 
Majesty  not  to  oontMUi  tha  yoong  jmn  of  tiie 
King." 


For  against  Cecil,  Philip  II.,  who  was  never 
wanting  in  discernment  in  the  choice  of' bis 
agents  and  ministers,  had  pitted  the  very 
ablest  and  most  devoted,  De  Quadra,  Bishop 
of.  Aquila.  It  is  from  the  correspondence  of 
De  Quadra  that  Mr.  Froude  has  drawn  his 
most  curious  and  origina)  information.  It 
was  a  gladiatorial  contest  for  the  life  and 
death  of  England,  for  the  power  and  fame  of 
the  Spanish  King.  To  De  Quadra's  ears, 
ever  open,  came  every  fact,  every  rumor, 
every  conversation,  every  whisper  in  the 
court,  in  the  city,  in  the  country  ;  and  even 
the  minutest  incident  was  faithfully  trans- 
mitted to  the  expectant  ear  of  his  sovereign. 
De  Quadra  veas  in  constant,  it  might  seem 
confidential,  communication  with  the  queen  ; 
Cecil  himself  might  appear  hardly  more  deep 
in  her  counsels.  He  saw  her  in  all  her  moods, 
serious  or  playful ;  in  her  private  chamber, 
in  her  amusements.  He  saw  her  everywhere 
but  in  her  chapel ;  but  everything  which  took 
place  in  that  chapel,  every  prayer,  the  cross 
or  no  cross,  every  Romish  or  anti-Romish 
posture,  ceremony,  every  genuflexion,  was 
reported  in  the  most  minute  and  particular 
detail.  He  vras  on  the  most  intimate  footing 
with  all  the  nobility.  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
To  him,  of  course,  the  Catholics  looked  as  their 
guiding  star;  he  held  them,  and  with  them 
perhaps  two- thirds  of  the  kingdom,  as  in  a 
leash,  to  let  slip  when  it  might  suit  his  mas- 
ter's interests.  His  great  trial  and  difficulty 
was  to  hold  them  back  from  premature  and 
ill-timed  mutiny  or  rebellion.  With  Cecil 
himself  for  a  time,  till  Cecil  felt  himself 
strong  enough  to  endeavor  to  rid  the  land  and 
the  queen  of  this  importunate  and  dangerous 
visitor,  he  was,  outwardly  at  least,  on  most 
amicable  terms.  In  his  residence,  Durham 
House,  in  the  Strand,  all  the  intriguing,  all 
the  discontented,  all  the  disaffected  found 
security  and  audience;  the  stricter  Roman 
Catholics  could  steal  to  the  unmutilated  rites 
of  their  Church  ;  and  it  was  only  at  a  late 
period  that  Cecil  dared  to  venture  the  un- 
housing  of  that  formidable  foe.  To  trace  the 
workings  and  counter-workings,  to  disentan- 
gle the  inextricable  net,  is  even  now,  after  all 
the  Simancas  revelations,  scarcely  possible. 
Some  of  Cecil's  most  questionable  acts  may 
perhaps  have  some  hidden  motive  which  can- 
not be  detected.  These  two  consummate 
players  at  diplomatic  chess  so  conoealed  their 
game,  that  the  looker-on,  proTerbially  keen- 
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dghted,  may  at  last  be  baffled.  WhcD  Cecil 
alloVred  his  queen  to  be  in  check,  it  may  have 
been  bat  a  feint  to  drive  bis  adversary's  king 
into  a  comer. 

It  vras  the  Leicester  marriage  which  nearly 
threw  the  game  into  De  Quadra's  hands. 
This  intrigue,  in  its  depth,  intricacy,  and  in 
its  imminent  success,  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary of  Mr.  Froude's  revelations.  It  com- 
mences— at  least  we  plunge  into  the  thick  of 
the  plot — with  a  letter  of  De  Quadra  to  the 
Regent  of  the  Netherlands  (vol.  i.  227). 
Cecil,  he  says  (and  of  this  fact  there  is  un- 
doubted evidence  in  Cecil's  correspondence 
with  Randolph),  was  in^isgrace.  '*  Lord 
Robert,  I  was  aware,  was  endeavoring  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  place."  Cecil,  in  a  familiar 
conversation,  allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  the 
wily  Spaniard  to  the  fatal  subject.  **  It  was 
time,"  he  said,  <*  for  a  prudent  saik>r  to  mal^e 
for  port  when  he  saw  a  storm  coming ;  and 
for  himself  he  perceived  the  most  manifest 
ruin  impending  over  the  queen  through  her 
intimacy  with  Lord  Robert."  He  dwelt  on 
that  intimacy,  her  determination  to  marry 
him  ;  that  the  realm  would  not  tolerate  it ; 
for  himself,  he  should  withdraw  from  public 
afiairs  and  retire  into  the  country,  if  he  were 
not  sent  to  the  Tower."  He  also  said  '*  that 
they  were  thinking  of  destroying  Lord  Rob- 
ert's wife. "  But  the  reader  must  peruse  this 
whole  letter,  which  betrayed,  among  other 
secrets,  the  determination  of  a  powerful  party 
to  set  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  on  the  throne. 
*'  Cecil  himself  told  me  that  he,  Huntingdon, 
was  the  true  heir  to  the  crown."  After  this 
conversation,  but  before  the  letter  was  de- 
spatched, the  nevTB  had  arrived  of  the  death 
of  Amy  Robsart.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this?  Mr.  Froude  acknowledges  the  in- 
soluble difficulty.  That  Cecil,  the  cautious 
Cecil,  should  make  De  Quadra  his  confidant 
in  what  bordered  on  treason,  and  when  he 
was  in  danger  of  the  Tower !  Is  it  possible 
that  in  his  desperation  Cecil,  to  whom  the 
queen  would  not  now  listen,  would  suppose 
that  she  might  receive  the  warning  q£  her 
peril  from  De  Quadra  ? 

This  was  in  September,  1560.  But  Cecil 
is  not  in  the  Tower ;  he  is  not  out  of  place ; 
he  is  in  intercourse  with  the  wise  Paget,  he 
is  in  correspondence  with  Throckmorton,  who 
dares  to  remonstrate  with  the  queen  against 
the  marriage. 

In  January,  1561,  the  darker  plot  unfolds 


itself.  It  is  no  less  than  that  Elizabeth,  in 
order  to  marry  Leicester,  should  throw  her- 
self altogether  upon  the  alliance  with  Spain 
and  with  Philip,  and,  under  the  protection 
of  Philip,  restore  the  religion  of  Spain  and 
of  Rome.  The  overtures  to  this  unholy  alli- 
ance were  made  to  De  Quadra,  alas !  by  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  the  brother-in-law  of  Leicester. 
Bat  De  Quadra  was  mistaken  if  ho  thought 
that  in  her  hour  of  cxtremest  peril,  of  extrem- 
est  weakness,  Cecil  had  deserted  his  mistress. 
He  was  **  determined  to  save  his  mistress  if 
she  could  be  saved."  We  find  him  in  March 
'*  baffling  and  mystifying  De  Quadra  him- 
self." 

*'  I  know  not  what  to  think  ;  things  are  so 
perplexed  tbat<  they  utterly  confuse  mc  : 
Cecil  is  a  violent  heretic;  but  he  is  neither  a 
fool  nor  a  liar^  and  he  pretends  to  be  dealing 
with  me  frankly  and  honestly.  The  points 
which  he  concedes  about  the  Council  are  of 
great  value.  *  The  queen's  position  is  a 
most  difficult  one  ;  but  although  it  is  possible 
that  the  consciousness  of  her  danger,  united 
with  her  passion  for  Lord  Robert,  may  make 
her  really  desirous  to  rejoin  the  Church,  so 
it  is  possible  that  she  may  be  playing  a  game 
to  keep  in  favor  with  your  majesty,  and  to 
deceive  her  Catholic  subjects  with  hopes 
which  she  has  no  intention  of  fulfilling.^  " 
(March,  1561).— I.  336.» 

Cecil,  **  firing  a  last  shot  as  he  took  his 
leave  (of  De  Quadra),"  added,  **  that  if  the 
pope  wrote  to  the  queen,  he  must  address 
her  as  Defender  of  the  Faith  ;  if  her  titles 
were  inadequately  rendered,  the  letter  would 
not  be  received." 

The  first  step  in  the  plot  was  the  admission 
of  a  Papal  nuncio  to  the  court.  With  his 
consummate  dexterity,  Cecil  seized  on  this 
point  on  which  oil  England  was  specially  sen- 
sitive. The  awful  word  Premunire  was  heard. 
Elizabeth  had  begun  to  draw  back  ;  she  sent 
for  De  Quadra ;  she  asked — 

"  particularly  what  Philip  had  proposed  to 
do  about  Lord  Robert  and  herself,  in  case 
Catholicism  was  restored. 

**  DeQundra  replied  sullenly  that  Philip 
had  proposed  nothing.     Overtures  had  been 

*  About  a  yo^r  later,  De  Quadra,  who  hadbouted 
that  he  hod  spies  everywhere  (on  one  oooasion  he 
says  that  he  knew  the  exact  sum  which  Cecil  had 
expended  on  a  certain  object),  dtsoorered  that  bia 
own  secretary  was  in  Cecil's  pay  :  his  most  seorel  pa 
pen  in  Cecil's  binda^I.  ^.»97. 


mode  bj  Sir  Henry  Sidnej,  by  Lord  Robert, 
aad  by  licrstlf;  Lord  Robert  had  declnrcdei- 

Iircwily,  in  hid  own  namo  nnd  hem,  tbat  Eng- 
md  was  to  be  brought  back  to  the  Chiircli ; 
and  the  King  or  Spain,  who  v>ae  only  anxiouB 
for  the  welfare  of  the  realm,  hod  profoencd 
extreme  pleasure  at  the  news"  (May,  1561). 
—I.  p.  341. 

But  Cecil  had  not  yet  faced  the  worst.  We 
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'  How  wonderful,  how  unpresaiTe,  the  oon- 
trast  between  theeduaBtion.thesaaentto  the 
throne  of  the  rival  queent !  Inttead  of  the 
priaon  and  peril  of  her  life,  tlary,  bred, 
nursed,  basking  durini;  her  bright  youth,  in 
all  theaplcndor  and  Tola ptuouBneBB, — wcoiaet 
speak  plainly, — the  proHif^acy  aud  rillany  of 
the   French   court.     Dauphinew,   Queen  of 


give  the  following  eitraordinary  bcwo  ■  *'">"'*.  Quoen  °f  Scotland  by  undoubted  and 
..  De  Quadra's  words.  It  was  a  water-party  i  "l"J'8P"teii  ''tie  i  Queen  of  England,  as  some 
nthe  Thames,  on  St.  John's  Day,  with  all  ■  ^**'''*^' t*?  More  legitimate  title,  setting  even 


London  abroad  and  agape.     We  must  under- 
stand that  Ceeil  had  deitcrously 


itted 


iligion  aaidu,  which  the  extreme  Catholia 
held  to  be  her  irrefragable  title,  than  Blixa- 


the  Government  with 


Cathollc3.  De  Quadra  had  remonstrated 
"  She  listened  patiently,  and  thanked 
for  mv  advice.  In  the  allvrnoon  we  wen 
a  bai^c,  watching  the  e"mea  on  the  ri' 
She  was  alone  with  the  l>urd  Robert  and  : 
self,  on  the  poop,  when  they  began 


to  the  '  ^^^  '•  aMuming  the  arma,  the  title  of  Queen 


of  England.  The  sudden  reverse  \ 
stripped  the  crown  of  France  from  Mary'a 
brows  left  her  undisputed  •overeign  of  her 
native  realm.  Sa  well,  no  doubt,  were  her 
attractions,  her  acoomplishmenta  known,  that 
,  ,  .       „  ,  the  jealous  Eliiabclh  will  not  permit  her  to 

id  went  so  far,  that  Li>rd  Robert  ^  pass  through  her  unsettled  and  more  than 


at  laat  aaid,  as  I  was  on  the  snot  there 

no  reason  why  they  should  not  Iw  married,  if 

the  queen  picnaed.     She  said  that  perhaps  I 

did  nut  understand  euffieicnt  English.     I  let  , 

them  tride  in  this  way  for  a  time,  and  then  I    she  dare*  not  orreat  her  on  her   paaaage 

said  gravely  to  them  Iwth,  that  if  they  would  \  order 

bo  guided  by  me,  they 


"  Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  ofTud  to  strike," 


tyranny  of  those  t 


extort  the  surrender  of  her  imi 

ike  off  the  |  ate  claim  to  the  orown   of  Enghind.     Thii 


imlm  nnd  them  ;  they  would 

ion  and  good  order ;  nnd  they  could  then 

rry  when  they  pleased — and  gladly  would 

e  the  priest  tii  unite  them.     Let  the  here- 

mplain  if  they  dared.     With  your  maj- 


oppressing  |  spoiled   child,  as  we   might  have  .expected, 


of  pomp  and  luxury  and  flattery,  with  diffi- 
culty unriveting  her  cjea  from  her  beautiful 
and  beloved  France, obliged t«  soothe  hersor> 
by  tod  musie,  arrivra  in  ooiJ,  t^^lrrea 


esty  nt  her  side,  the  queen  might  defy  dan-  i  Scotland,— in  Scotland  torn  with  fierce  fao- 
At  present  it  seemed  she  could  marry  !  tions  ;  n  rude,  lawless  nobility,  partly  siding 


c  wlio  dicpleosed  Cecil  and  his  eompan- 
•  lona.  '- — I.  p.  349. 
And  Elizabeth  did  not  "  marry  one  who  dis- 
pleased Cecil  and  his  companions. "     Though  .  paUive  austerity. 
to  the  last  this  fatal  affection  clung  around    time— a  few  weeks. 
Iter;  though  she  extricated  herself  only  after 
I  violent  struggle  from  the  "  bird-nets 


ith  and  partly  resisting  the  real  Reformon, 

band  of  bold   fanatics,  whose  virtues  and 

piety  were  of  the  hardest,  sternest,  most  re- 

'      ~     '     an  incredibly  short 

may  say — a  girl  of 

bred,  so  trained,  has  «wod,  won, 

it^  playfalnew    wbiofa 


J)c  Quadra;  yttletuedo  honor  to  Eilrabeth's-  might  become  ber  age  and  lex,  with  prudence 
strength  as  well  as  condemn  her  weakness.  |  which  might  seem  tbat  oCahoary  statesman. 
We  kn^iv.  not  whether  the  ordinary  phrase  of  with  address  which  miglit  have  done  honor  to 
this  proud,  wayward  woman,  that "  Ilcr  sui- .  the  most  oonsummate  diplomatist,  has  tamed 
jectn  would  not  let  her  marry  Leicester,"  is  not    this  tarberoas,  divided  land — this  land  but 

at  mint  were   reslly 

mn  nill  liabla  to  be 

[tonulto  reEigion — bj 

,        ,  bj  loyalty,  oiiivalrr. 

lue  nf  the  lunlB  and  gmtlonHn  ------ 

[>>Dgr<it{atiaa  belioreil  oal7  In 
mouw  fur  Ufinj;  bsndi  apon  tbs  Chnnb  Isndi  [ 
iDd  tho;  dmdod  a  CMhallo  naotlDa  only  bsOBuaa 
rwotioo  msnued  their  Bhsun  of  filllBC  thetr  lean 
pams."— I.  p.  369. 


3,  by  nutioDal   p 


as  truly  great  a  speech  as  ever  issued  from  the 

,.-■'*'             .'                          ■        u      J           .  •  "Haifa  down  nobis 

lips  of  a  sovereign, — a  sovereign  by  descent  pfotertaiitu  rndBTBii  tht 

and    by    temper    cqaally    disposed    to   the  iofluenoed  b;  muy  mr 

haughty  and  unchristian  selfisbneBSof  despot-  f*V'^'   ~ 

Turn  wo  now  to  her  more  gentle,  it  might 
at  first  Bt'cm  more  womanly,  more  attaching, 
more  lovable,  but  in  the  end  more  self-willed, 
more  fatally  eclf-wiiled,  eister  queen. 


loaoted  n 
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now  in  fierce  intestine  war,  with  foreign  ar- 
mies, French  and  English,  fighting  for  the 
mastery — into  peace,  order,  independence,  at 
least  into  seeming  harmony  and  unity.  She 
is  already  a  formidable  antagonist  to  Eliza- 
beth. The  stem  Lords  of  the  Congregation, 
Elizabeth's  natural  allies,  but  with  whom  she 
has  played — as  was  her  wont,  perhaps  inev- 
itably— fast  and  loose,  yield  to  the  spell. 
Scotch  nationality,  under  Mary's  genial  in- 
fluence, bursts  forth,  and  bands  together  what 
appeared  irreconcilable  factions.  One  Scotch- 
man, and  one  alone — Knox — with  the  vatici- 
natory  wisdom,  and  with  the  language  of  a 
prophet  of  old,  resists,  encounters  the  witch- 
ery, sees  through  the  dazzling  deception,  and 
refuses  to  enter  the  magic  circle.  The  glamour 
is  on  all  the  rest.  Murray,  the  true,  loyal, 
honest,  soundly-religious  Murray,  Argyle, 
Maitland  (she  has  the  prudence  to  environ 
herself  with  Protestant  counsellors) ,  are  at 
her  feet,  her  willing  slaves.  To  England  her 
conduct  at  first  is  as  politic  and  able  as  to 
Scotland. 

And  so  for  a  few  years  the  dormant,  un- 
avowcd,  but  stUl  underworking  and  unrecon- 
ciled strife  between  these  two  extraordinary 
women  goes  on.  Each,  but  Mary  with  the 
greatest  steeMiness  and  resolution,  is  pursu- 
ing her  secret  aim.  Each — Mary,  perhaps, 
the  most  insincere  —  is  showing  outward 
blandness  at  times  bordering  on  adulation  ; 
eaoh  is  suppressing  the  jealousy,  hatred,  ri- 
valry, which  cannot  but  occasionally  betray 
itself. 

Mary  might  seem  to  be  playing  the  win- 
ning game.  She,  without  scruple,  without 
remorse,  might  intrigue  with,  might  reckon 
on  the  support  of  the  English  Catholics. 
The  Scotch  Protestants  mistrusted,  as  well 
they  might,  the  amity  of  Elizabeth. 

In  15(53,  but  two  years  after  her  arrival  in 
Scotland,  Mary  might  even  appear  to  have 
grasped  the  prize  at  which  her  ambition  had 
been  clutching  so  long.  And  what  was  that 
object?  No  less  than  her  marriage  with  Don 
Carlos,  son  of  Philip.  Again  we  have  the 
soul  of  all  perilous  intrigue,  the  indefatigable 
Dc  Quadra,  in  all  his  strength  and  activity. 
Though  in  London,  and  environed  by  the 
subtle  nets  of  Cecil,  he  has  brought  this  ne- 
gotiation to  a  close.  He  can  announce  to 
the  eager  and  expectant  Mary  the  consent, 
hard-wrung  indeed,  but  still  the  consent,  of 


Philip  to  the  match.*  An  agent  of  Philip- 
Delia  Paz — contrives  to  pass  through  Eng- 
land, with  the  welcome  tidings. 

The  dowry  which  Mary  was  to  bring,  which 
she  covenanted  to  bring  to  this  ill-omened 
union,  was  the  United  Kingdoms  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  paranympha  of 
the  bridal  were  to  be  the  fiends  of  war— of 
national,  of  invasive,  of  religious,  intestine 
WBT — let  loose  upon  the  fair  fields  of  England. 
Spain,  Scotland,  and  the  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land were  to  join  in  irresistible  league^against 
the  illegitimate  heretic  who  had  usurped  the 
throne. 

Of  what  Don  Carlos  was,  what  Don  Carlos 
proved  to  be  (the  dark  chamber  of  his  death 
has  not  quite  perhaps  revealed  the  terrible 
secret),  could  Mary  be  entirely  ignorant? 
Could  Mary  bo  so  blinded  as  to  refuse  to 
know?  How  this  scheme  broke  down,  ut- 
terly, entirely  broke  down,  docs  not  quite 
clearly  appear;  perhaps  the  conscience  of 
Philip  was  touched  at  some  new  outbarst  of  , 
his  son^s  ferocity.  But  at  the  critical  nio> 
ment,  before  he  could  complete  the  crown 
and  glory  of  hi^  diplomatic  address,  De  Qua- 
dra died.    Mr.  Froudo  adds : —  • 

**  How  it  might  have  fared  with  Mary  Stu- 
art and  Don  Carlos,  had  De  Quadra  lived  to 
complete  the  work  for  which  he  was  bo  anx- 
ious, the  curious  in  such  things  may  specu- 
late. The  Prince  of  Spain  had  the  inteUeefc 
and  the  ferocity  of  a  wolf:  the  Queen  of 
Scots  had  a  capacity  for  relieving  horaelf  of 
disagreeable  or  inconvenient  companions.  Yet 
they  would  scarcely,  perhaps,  have  made  thei^ 
lots  more  wretched  than  they  actually  were ; 
we  wonder  at  the  caprices  of  fortune;  we 
complain  of  the  unequal  fates  which  are  dis- 
tributed among  mankind — but  Providence  is 
more  even-handed  than  it  seems  ;  Mary  Stu- 
art might  have  been  innocent  and  happy  as  a 
fishwife  at  I^eith ;  the  Prince  of  Spain  might 
have  arrived  at  some  half-brutal  usefulness 
breaking  clods  on  the  brown  plains  of  Cas- 
tile."—I.  p.  52G. 

Still  up  to  this  time,  indeed  up  to  the 
marriage  with  Damley,  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearance Mary  was  in  the  ascendant.  That 
marriage  was  generally,  almost  universally 
popular  in  Scotland  ;  not  the  loss  so,  because 
it  was  odious  to  Elizabeth.  Her  subject, 
Damley,  had  escaped  from  her  power ;  and 

•  Sco  Philip's  letter  of  Jano  15, 1563,  to  De 
dra,  vol.  L  p.  620. 
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to  Mary  it  might  Bcem  that  among  the  chief 
attractions  to  the  marriage  was,  that  it  was 
contracted  and  solemnized  not  only  in  despite, 
but  with  deliberate  insult  to  Elizabeth.  How 
Elizabeth  strove  to  avert  it ;  how  in  seeming 
Binccrity  she  proposed  every  one  else;  how 
she  offered  to  sacrifice  her  beloved  Robert 
Dudley,  wo  have  no  space  to  unravel. 

In  the  great  change  which  was  working 
in  England,  Cecil's  hand,  then  unseen,  may 
be  traced  in  the  general  administration.    The 
mere  fact  that  Elizabeth  could  send  out  such 
an  army  as  she  sent  (unhappily  to  perish  by 
disease)  to  Havre,  that  she  had  ships  b^in- 
ning  to  be  formidable  on  the  seas,  showed 
how  the  resources  of  England  were  gradually 
developing  themselves.    But  Elizabeth  stood 
now  more  and  more  alone.     The  breach  with 
Spain,  indeed,  was  not   open  or   avowed. 
The  new  Spanish  ambassador,  De  Silva,  was 
still  treading,  if  less  firmly,  in  the  dark  stepe 
of  De  Quadra.     But  Philip  now  looked  on 
Elizabeth  with  a  very  different  view.    She 
wus  manifestly,   undeniably,  an  obstinate, 
irreclaimable  heretic.     He  would  no  longer 
arrest,  as  ho  liad  too  long  arrested,  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Vatican  ;  the  Papal  excommuni- 
cation was  only  held  in  suspense,  if  it  was 
not  already  launched.    The  Inquisition  had 
uttered  its  sentence  ;  it  was  now  sin  for  the 
Catholics  of  England  to  attend,  as  they  had 
hitherto  done,  the  imperfect  and  naked,  but 
not  absolutely  impious  services  of  the  Church 
of  England.     That  Church  was  herself  dis- 
tracted, feeble,  and  unformed.     Mr.  Froude 
draws  a  melancholy  picture — we  fear,    in 
most  of  its  lineaments,  too  true  a  picture — 
of  its  short-comings,  its  worse  than  short- 
comings, its    abuses,   its    intolerances.     It 
was  hardly   restrained,   though  it  toas  re- 
strained, from  taking  revenge  for  the  Ma- 
rian persecutions   by  persecutions   not   less 
cruel,  but  more  unpardonable.    A  legal  quib- 
ble alone  saved  Bonner  from    the  destiny 
which  he  had  mercilessly  inflicted  on  so  many. 
The  lawyers  were  more  compassionate  than 
the  churchmen.     Ireland  was  in  a  state  al- 
most inconceivable  even  for  Ireland.     Shan 
O'Neil,  till  crushed  by  the  vigorous  adminis- 
tration of  Henry  Sidney,  had  baffled,  defeated 
Elizabeth's  viceroys;    had    confronted,  de- 
ceived Elizabeth  in  her  own  court.     He  as- 
pired, not  without  ground,  to  be  king  at 
least  in  the  north  of  the  island.     Abroad, 
Elizabeth,  from  her  fatal  determination  to 


extort  the  surrender  of  Calais  (for  which 
her  people  had  been  and  still  were  as  furious 
as  herself),  had  alienated  her  allies,  the 
f'rench  Huguenots ;  France  was  again  one, 
and  hostile.  Among  her  own  subjects,  on 
the  afiair  of  her  marriage,  she  had  played  so 
long  the  comedy  of  **  She  would  and  she 
would  not,"  that  it  might  almost  threaten 
to  become  a  tragedy:  at  least  there  was 
growing  up  a  deep  and  serious  discontent  in 
every  class  and  order  and  faction  of  her  sub- 
jects. Worse  still  was  the  affair  of  the  suc- 
cession. That  Elizabeth's  leanings  were  on 
the  whole  to  the  Scotch  succession,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Catherine  Grey  she  conld  not 
endure  ;  and  she  had  treated  the  poor  weak 
woman  too  harshly  to  forgive  her.  Lord 
Huntingdon,  whom  most  Protestants  would 
have  chosen,  was  yet  hardly  close  enough  to 
the  descent  or  ambitious  enough  to  be  dan- 
gerous. The  far-seeing  Elizabeth  could  but 
contemplate  the  advantage  of  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  the  object  of  her  father's 
policy.  If  she  could  not  suppress  some 
proud  jealousy,  that  Scotland  should  absorb 
England,  yet  the  incorporation  of  the  whole 
three  realms  in  one  mighty  whole  must  have 
loomed  upon  her  in  the  remote,  the  glorious 
future.  Yet  Elizabeth  could  not  but  know, 
Cecil  could  not  but  know,  that,  the  suc- 
cession once  determined  in  favor  of  Maryj 
Elizabeth's  life  was  not  worth  a  year's  pur- 
chase.   She  herself  had  said  : — 

**  were  she  to  declare  the  Queen  of  Scots  her 
successor,  she  would  make  a  rallying-point 
for  every  malcontent  in  the  realm  ;  and  with 
no  obscure  intimation  of  her  own  probable 
fate,  she  said  *  she  was  not  so  foolish  as  to 
.hang  a  winding-sheet  before  her  eyes,  or 
make  a  funeral  feast  while  she  vras  alive.'  " 
—I.  p.  374. 

She  still  refused  to  name  Mary  her  successor ; 
it  was  a4  much,  she  said,  as  to  sign  her  own 
death-warn^it.  This  was  no  imaginary  peril, 
no  coward  apprehension.  It  is  true  that 
Jacques  Clement  and  Ravaillac,  and  the  as- 
sassin of  William  of  Orange,  bad  not  yet 
struck  their  deadly  blows.  The  Jesuit  ty- 
rannicidal  doctrines  had  not  yet  been  avowed. 
But  that  Europe,  that  England,  that  London 
swarmed  with  fanatics,  with  untried  Clem- 
ents and  Ravaillacs,  could  not  be  questioned. 
The  sacredness  of  life  (we  have  sad  examples 
on  all  sides  in  the  documents  of  the  times)  was 
held  but  an  idle  prejadioe,  easily  to  be  swept 
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asido  by  unscrupulous  ambition,  or  more  un- 
scrupulous religion.  Italy  preferred  tbo  si- 
lent poison ;  tbo  ruder  North,  the  sword  or 
dogger;  but  there  were  hearts  enough  aiid 
hands  enough  to  instil  the  more  quiet,  or 
drive  home  the  more  bloody  weapon. 

**  Already  ♦  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
surround  her  with  precautions  against  poi- 
son. Not  an  untastcd  dish  might  bo  brought 
to  her  table ;  not  a  glove  or  a  bundkercbicf 
might  approach  her  person  wliich  had  not 
been  scrutinized  ;  and  she  was  dosed  weekly 
with  supposed  antidotes.  In  spite  of  precau- 
tion, the  secret  adherents  of  France,  of  the 
Papacy,  and  the  Queen  of  Scots,  held  places 
in  the  royal  household,  and  attended  in  the 
royal  bcilclmmljer.  With  the  prize  of  the 
succession  once  secured,  the  Catliolics  would 
have  made  haste  with  their  opportunity,  lest 
Elizabt^th  should  marry  ana  destroy*  their 
hopes.''— I.  pp.  353,  354. 

That  was  in  earlier  days,  and  now  f — 

•*  it  had  been  decided  in  secret  council  to 
permit  Catholics  in  disguise  to  hold  benefices 
Ui  England,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance, 
and  to  serve  Holy  Church  in  the  camp  of  the 
enemy.  *  Remission  of  sin  to  them  and  t!icir 
heirs — with  annuities,  honors,  and  promo- 
tions,' was  offered  *  to  any  cook,  brewer, 
baker,  vintner,  physician,  grocer,  surgeon,  or 
other  who  would  make  away  with  the  queen ; ' 
the  curse  of  God  and  his  vicar  was  threatened 
against  all  those  *•  who  would  not  promote  and 
assist  by  money  or  otherwise  the  preteuccs  of 
the  Q;ieen  of  Scots  to  the  English  crown  ;  ' 
the  court  of  Rome,  once  illustrious  as  the 
citadel  of  the  saints,  was  given  over  to  Jesuit- 
ism and  the  Devil ;  and  the  Papal  fanatics  in 
England  began  to  weave  tlieir  endless  web  of 
conspiracy — aiming  amidst  a  thousand  varia- 
tions at  the  heart  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  % — 
II.  pp.  G7-8. 

Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  might  seem,  by 
the  bold  and  decided  measure  of  her  marriage, 
almost  to  have  united  Scotland.  Though 
Darnloy  was  a  Catholic,  yet  the  Pfbtestants 
acquiesced  with  seeming  cordiality.  To  Eliz- 
abeth they  could  look  no  more.  They  had 
been  deluded,  deserted  in  their  hour  of  need, 
disclaimed  (read  the  sad  account  of  her  hu- 
miliation of  Murray).  Even  Knox  seems  to 
have  l)ecn  silent  after  his  memorable  inter- 
view with  Mary  in  which  he  denounced,  but 
denounced  in  vain,  the  Darnlcy  marriage. 
We  do  not  hear  his  voice. 

•March,  1501. 
t  April,  i:>04. 
X  Jaly,  15Go. 


In  two  short  years  Mary  is  in-  the  dost, 
without  a  friend  but  here  and  there  a  ronuui- 
tio  youth ;  an  oatcast  from  Scotland, «  prl»> 
oner  in  England. 

Uow  was  this  ?  Besides  her  own  nngov- 
erned  passions,  her  otter  selfishness,  Maij 
was  unhappily  without  any  good  genioA. 
The  best  m&n  in  Scotland,  her  brother  Mov- 
ray,  she  bated  with  the  bitterest  batied. 
There  was  one  man — not  a  statesman,  indeed, 
like  Cecil,  but  endowfed  with  much  of  Cecil's 
prudence  and  far-seeing  sagacity.,  who  might 
havo  been,  and  was  to  a  certain  extent, 
Mary's  Cecil — Maitland  of  Letbingtoo.  Bat 
Maitland  could  not  brook  the  asoendonoy  of 
the  foreigner;  be  was  not  deep,  perhaps, 
but  he  was  on  accomplice,  in  the  murder  of 
Rizzio. 

But  by  the  side  of  Mary  there  was 
than  one  evil  genius  moro  powerful, 
fatal,  than  Elizabeth's  demon,  Leieester. 
First  and  foremost  David  Rizzio  (Ritsio,  llr. 
Froude  writes).  The  favor  shown  to  Risio 
was  the  most  extraordinary  mark  of  the  want 
of  wisdom  in  Mary  Stuart.  Rizzio  waa  not, 
as  some  have  supposed,  a  mere  cxqaisite  mu- 
sician, whose  art  and  accomplishmcnta  mig^ 
bo  moro  congenial  to,  and  amuse  the  diamil 
hours  of  the  queen  among  her  fierce  sabjeota, 
some  of  whom  had  no  higher  notion  of  ciTil- 
ization  than  wild,  marauding  warfSoira,  and 
others  were  morose,  iconoclastic  disdplea  of 
Knox.  He  was  a  dark,  intriguing,  Maohip 
avellic,  Italian  politician,  aspiring  to,  actiip 
ally  holding  in  his  grasp,  great  estates  in  Sootr 
land,  holding  in  expectation  an  office  not  lev 
distinguished  than  the  chancellorship  of  the 
realm.  Uow  could  Mary  lie  ignorant  that  in 
one  thing  alone  her  fierce  nobles  were  agreed 
-1-in  the  hunger  for  each  other's  estates,  fiir 
places  of  eminence,  lucre,  and  power  ?  Hov 
far  the  fatal  intimacy  hod  proceeded  is  among 
the  inscrutable  problems  of  history.  Mr. 
Froude  (with  Robertson,  Scott,  Tytler,  and 
perhaps  Hume)  is  charitable.  Rixtio  wss 
oden  late  at  night  in  the  most  private  cham- 
ber of  the  queen,  innocently,  perhaps,  as  Mr. 
Froude  suggests,  playing  at  cards. '  Wo  oaa* 
not  but  think  of  the  famous  Hogarth  print, 
<' The  Lady's  Last  Stake.'*  Domley  asserted, 
as  we  learn  on  the  authority  of  tbo  Frenoli 
ambassador,  writing  to  his  court,  that  he 
had  one  night  disc  jvercd  Rizzio  in  the  qaeea^ 
chambvT  in  a  dress,  or  rather  undress,  of  moie 
than  doubtful  character.    Darnlcy *a  wosd  is 
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of  little  worth,  but  the  impression  of  her  field  of  Musselburgh,  past  Scton,  past  Pres- 

guilt  was  strong  at  the  time,  and  was  handed  tonpans,  fast  as  their  horses  could  speed; 

down  to  immediate  and  less  incredulous  pos-  *  ^  »"  all— their  majesties,  Erskine,  Tra- 

terity.     Randolph  plainly  attributes  the  par-  H^i^,  and  a  chamberer  of  the^queen.'     In 

entage  of  James  to  Rizzio.     Our  readers  may  ^rJTl  a   IT''^  ^^xi""^  ^q?^""!  ^""^ 

u     *u    1  -.1      ^       i.    r  iir-i^          xi    i.  closed   behind  them,  and  Mary  Stuart  was 

remember  the  bitter  taunt  of  Milton, — that  ^^^                                              "^                 » 

James  had  at  least  one  claim  to  the  title  of  *»'whatever  credit  is  due  to  iron  fortitude 

Solomon,  that  he  was  **  the  son  .of  David."  and  intellectual  address,  must  be  given  with- 

Mr.  Froude  has  unfolded  with  great  force  outstrnt  to  this  extraordinary  woman.     Her 

and  skill  that  which  has  been  often  well  told  energy  grew  with  exertion  ;  the  terrible  agi- 

bcfore,  the  dark  scenes  of  the  conspiracy,  the  ^^»""  ^^  ^^^  *hree  preceding  days,  the  wild 

darker  scene  of  the  murder  of  Rizzio.     No  f  ^'Pf '  ^^f  ^  midnight  gallop  of  more  than 

1       ,11           I,.,       .          -  ,,      ,  twenty  miles  wi  thin  three  months  of  her  con- 

one  has  told  so  well  the  story  of  Mary's  con-  clement,  would  have  shaken  the  strength  of 

duct  after  the  murder— how  she  crushed,  it  the  least  fragile  of  human  frames  :  but  Mary 

might  seem,  her  anguish  in  her  heart,  and  Stuart  seemed  not  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 

conducted  herself  with  consummate  eelf-pos-  wo¥d  exhaustion  ;  she   had  scarce  alighted 

session,  as  if  she  had  been  a  mere  actress  from  her  horse  than  couriers  were  flying  east, 

(and  an  admirable  one  she  was  on  this  and  ^*^*»  "^^^h*  ^"^  «^"^h'  ^^  ca^l  ^^^^  Catholic 

on  all  occat^ion8)  on  a  scene  of  tragic  fiction.  °^^/^«  *^  .her  side ;  she  wrote  her  own  story 

'                               °  to  her  minister  at  Pans,  bidding  the  arch- 

*«  They  had  caged  their  bird,  but  it  might  bishop  in   a   postscript  anticipate   the  false 

be  less  easy  to  hold  her;  and  if  they  believed  rumors  which  would  be  spread  against  her 

the  queen  was  crushed  and  broken,  the  con-  honor,  and  tell  the  truth—her  version  of  the 

spirators  knew  little  of  the  temper  which  truth— to  the  queen-mother  and  the  Spanish 

tney  had   undertaken   to  control :    sleeping  anibassador. 

behind  that  grace  of  form  and  charm  of  man-  "  "^'^  Elizabeth  she  wrote  with  her  ovra 

ner  there  lay  a  spirit  which  no  misfortune  hand— fierce,  dauntless,  and  haughty— as  in 

could  tame— a  nature  like  a  panther's,  mer-  her  highest  prosperity.''— II.  pp.  2G3-4. 

ciless  and  beautiful — and  along  with  it  every  ,>   .               .^,.        j     ..•      ^  j    i 

dexterous  art  by  which  women  can  outwit  ^"*  °^^'  ^^'^*"  ^°^  without,  darker  spir- 

the  coarser  intcUccts  of  men."— II.  p.  258.  ^^^  of  evil  took  possession  of  the  mind,  the 

heart,  the  soul  of  Mary.     Within,  vengeance, 

In  one  night  she  had  wound  her  fetters  implacable  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  Riz- 
round  her  boy-husband ;  she  had  lulled  him  zio,  hatred  or  rather  cruel  scorn  of  her 
on  her  bosom  to  unsuspecting  treachery,  the  wretched  boy-husband  ;  we  fear  sensuality 
basest  treachery— the  betrayal  of  his  accom-  in  unbridled  power  taking  perhaps  to  itself 
plices ;  the  next  day  she  had  played  on  the  the  semblance  of  just  revenge,  of  just  con- 
generous nature  of  Murray ;  she  had  enlisted  tempt;  and  without.  Both  well,  to  whom, 
three  gallant  and  loyal  youths  in  her  escape,  worse  than  any  seven  evil  spirits,  the  dwell- 

"*The    rendezvous    appointed    with   the  »"g'  ^^us  swept  and  garnished,  was  freely, 

horses  was  near  the  broken  tombs  and  demol-  boldly,     unblushmgly    opened.      In    every 

ished  scpulturca   in    the  ruined   Abbey  of  period  and  crisis  of  Mary's  fortunes,   the 

Uolyrood.'        A   secret  passage   led   under-  name  of  Bothwell  transpires,  everywhere  for 

ground  from  the  palace  to  the  vaults  of  the  ©vil :  his  very  loyalty  is  without  the  noblo- 

abbey  ;  and  at  midnight  Mary  Stuart,  accom-  ^ess  of  self-devotion  ;  his  lust,  it  would  be  to 

panied  by  one  servant  and  her   husband-  ^        ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^jj  ^    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

who  had  left  the  lords  under  pretence  of  go-  «°           -^             ^           ^   n  i.i 

ing  to   bed-' crawled  through  the  charnel-  ^^l^^^'     We  cannot  recount  all  the  occasions 

house,  amon;;  the  bones  and  skulls  of  the  an-  on  which  Bothwelrs  name  forces  itself  upon 

tient  kings, ''and   *  came  out  of  the  earth  '  us.     Mr.  Froude  would  explain  the  eecret  of 

where  the  horses  were  shivering  in  the  March  Mary's  passion  for  him.    ' 
midnight  air. 

'*  The   moon   was  clear  and   full.     *  The  **  Afterwards  when  Mary  Stuart  returned, 

queen  witii  incredible  animosity  ^animation)  and  Murray  and   Maitland  ruled  Scotland, 

was  mounted   en  croup  behind  oir  Arthur  BothweX  continued  true  to  his  old  colors,  and 

Erskine,  upon  a  beau  til  ul  English  double  geld-  true  to  the  cause  which  the  Queen  of  Scots 

ing,'  ^  the  king  on  a  courser  of  Naples ; '  and  in  her  heart  was  cherishing.   Uating  England, 

then  away — away — past  Reetalrig,  post  Ar-  hating  the  Reformers,  hating  Murray  above 

tliur's  Seat,  across  the  bridge  anciaoroflB  the  all  living  men,  he  had  early  oonoeived  proj- 
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sects  of  carrying  off  his  mistress  by  force  from 
their  control — nor  was  she  herself  supposed 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  his  design.  The 
times  were  then  unripe,  and  Bothwcll  had  re- 
tired from  Scotland  to  spend  his  exile  at  the 
French  court,  in  the  home  of  Mary  Stuart's 
aflbction  ;  and  when  he  came  back  to  her  out 
of  that  polished  atmosphere  of  devilry,  she 
found  his  fierce  northern  nature  varnished 
with  a  thin  coating  of  Parisian  culture,  satu- 
rated with  Parisian  villany,  and  the  earl  him- 
self with  the  single  virtue  of  devotion  to  his 
mistress,  as  before  he  had  been  devoted  to  her 
mother,  llcr  own  nature  was  altogether 
higher  than  Bothwell's,  yet  courage,  strength, 
and  a  readiness  to  face  danger  ana  dare  crime 
for  their  sakes,  attract  some  women  more  than 
intellect,  however  keen,  or  grace,  however  re- 
fined. The  affection  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
for  Bothwell  is  the  best  evidence  of  her  inno- 
cence with  Ritzio." — II.  pp.  295-96. 

This  last  sentence  reads  to  us  as  if  a  spike 
or  so  of  Mr.  Froude's  paradoxes  were  yet  un- 
sown. 

The  awful  close — the  murder  of  Hamley — 
Mr.  Froude  has  worked  out  with  more  than 
his  own  highest  power  and  simplicity  ;  this 
simplicity  is  at  once  the  manifestation  and 
the  secret  of  its  power.  One  touch  is  new  to 
us.  When  the  queen  quitted  Darnley's  bed- 
side, after  Ixing  more  than  ordinarily  lavish, 
as  it  seemed,  of  her  fondness,  she  let  drop  one 
fearful  sentence. 

*'  The  king,  though  it  was  lato,  was  in  no 
mood  for  sleep,  and  IVlary 's  last  words  sounded 
awfully  in  his  ears.  *  She  was  very  kind,' 
he  said  to  Nelson, '  but  why  did  she  speak  of 
Davie's  slauf/hlcr? '  "—II.  p.  369. 

Surely,  this  betrays  something  more  than 
the  wounded  pride  of  a  queen,  the  grief  and 
indij^oatiou  for  the  cruel  murder  of  a  faithful 
servant.  It  is  the  vengeance  for  a  deeper  in- 
jury. 

*^  Just  then  Paris  came  back  to  fetch  a  fur 
wrapper  which  the  queen  had  left,  and  which 
she  thought  too  pretty  to  be  spoiled.  *  What 
will  she  do?  '  Darnley  said  again,  when  he 
was  gone;  *  it  is  very  lonely.'  The  shadow 
of  death  was  creeping  over  him  ;  he  was  no 
longcT  the  ruudom  \x}y  who  two  years  l)efore 
had  come  to  Scutland  filled  with  idle  dreams 
of  vain  ambititm.  Sorrow,  suffering,  disease, 
and  fear  had  done  their  work,  lie  opened 
the  Prayer-]>)()k,  and  read  over  the  55th 
Psalm,  wliicii  by  a  strange  coincidence  was 
in  the  English  service  for  the  day  that  was 
■dawning. 

*' These   are  the   last   words  which  are 


known  to  have  passed  the  lips  of  Mary  Stuart'' 
husband : — 

<' '  Uear  my  prayer,  0  Lord,  and  hide  not 
thyself  from  my  petition. 

*' '  My  heart  is  disquieted  within  mo,  and 
the  fear  of  death  is  fallen  upon  me. 

*' '  Fearfulness  and  trembling  are  oome 
upon  me,  and  an  horrible  dread  bath  over- 
wnelmed  me. 

**  *  It  IS  not  an  open  enemy  that  hath  done 
me  this  dishonor,  for  then  I  oould  have  borne 
it. 

'<  <  It  was  even  thou  my  companion,  mj 
guide,  and  my  own  familiar  friend.' 

'*  Forlorn  victim  of  a  cruel  time !  Twenty- 
one  years  old — no  more.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  he  went  to  bed,  with  his  page  at  his  side. 
An  hour  later  they  two  were  lying  dead  in 
the  garden  under  the  stars." — II.  pp.369- 
70. 

Of  the  authenticity  of  the  famous  letters, 
Mr.  Froude  has  not  the  least  doubt ;  he  has 
enwoven  them  into  his  story.  And  in  truth, 
after  Ilume's  note,  it  may  seem,  to  the  calm 
inquirer,  surprising  that  they  have  been  heb} 
in  doubt .  Poetry  and  Romance  may  still  sab' 
mit  to  that  spell  of  fascination  which  held  all 
Scotland,  all  but  Knox,  under  its  resistless 
magic  ;  the  sad  fate  of  Mary  may  still  appeal 
to  what  Mr.  Froude  well  calls  the  **  imagina- 
tive sympathies,"  which  still  repudiate  the 
severe  truths  of  history.  Fotheringay  may 
disturb  the  least  impassioned  judgment,  and 
cast  back,  as  it  were,  a  shade  of  compassion- 
ate doubt  on  Kirk-a-field.  But  calm,  stem 
reason  cannot  swerve  from  her  ofllce. 

At  all  events,  with  Mr.  Froude  was  all  eon- 
temporary  feeling,  all  contemporary  belief* 
From  that  moment  all  was  lost*  to  Catholi- 
cism in  the  two  kingdoms.  This  the  Catho- 
lics themselves  (icknowledged  ;  many  of  the 
English  hastened  to  transfer  their  alk^tanoe 
to  their  last  hopeless  hope,  Catherine  Grey. 

Spain  at  once  threw  up  her  game  in  ntter 
desperation.  The  war  against  Elisabeth, 
against  England,  must  be  carried  on  no  lonser 
in  Scotland ;  it  must  bo  resumed  by  other 
means  and  in  other  quarters.  AU  the  French 
documents  are  to  the  same  effect.  M.  Mignet 
is  at  one  with  Mr.  Froude. 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult,  we  believe,  to 
produce  one  authority  of  the  time  in  favor  of 
Mary.  It  was  not  until  much,  if  not  all,  was 
forgotten,  that  a  reaction  took  place ;  a  reac- 
tion of  romantic  compassion  for  ner  sufferings, 
a  vague  admiration  of  her  beauty,  a  feeling 
half  of  romantic  Scoticism,  half  of  religious 
antipathy  to  Elizabeth.  Mary  has,  notwith- 
standing the  verdict  of  frienos  as  weU  as  of 
foes,  continued  to  bewitch  a  large  part  of  poi* 
terity  into  belief  in  her  innooeooe. 
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dom  and  bondage.  It  carries  with  it  the 
whole  future  condition  of  our  vast  continent 
— its  laws,  its  policy,  its  fate.  And,  stand- 
ing in  view  of  these  tremendous  realities, 
we  have  consecrated  all  that  we  have, —  our 
children ,  our  wealth ,  our  national  stren<*th , — 
and  we  lay  them  all  on  the  altar  and  say, 
*«  It  is  better  that  they  should  all  perish  than 
that  the  North  should  falter  and  betray  this 
trust  of  God,  this  hope  of  the  oppressed, 
this  Western  civilization  "  (cheers).  If  we 
say  this  of  ourselves,  shall  we  say  less  of  the 
slaveholders  ?  If  we  are  willing  to  do  these 
things,  shall  we  say,  *»Stop  the  war  for  their 
Bakes?'*  If  we  say  this  of  ourselves,  shall 
we  have  more  pity  for  the  rebellion,  for  slav- 
ery seeking  to  blacken  a  continent  with  its 
awful  evil,  desecrating  the  social  phrase  of 
national  independence  by  seeking  only  an  in- 
dependence that  shall  enable  them  to  oppress 
four  millions  of  humanity  ?  (Cheers.)  Shall 
we  do  for  them  what  we  wont  do  for  our- 
selves? Standing  by  my  cradle,  standing  by 
my  hearth,  standing  by  the  altar  of  the 
church,  standing  by  all  the  places  that  mark 
the  name  and  memory  of  heroic  men  who 
poured  their  blood  and  lives  for  principle,  I 
declare  that  in  ten  or  twenty  years  of  war  we 
will  sacrifice  everything  we  have  for  principle 
(cheers).  If  the  love  of  popular  liberty  is 
dead  in  Great  Britain  yoa  will  not  under- 
stand us  ;  but  if  the  love  of  liberty  lives  as 
it  once  lived,  and  has  worthy  successors  of 
those  renowed  men  that  were  our  ancestors 
as  much  as  yours,  and  whose  example  and 
principles  we  inherit  to  make  fruitful  as  so 
much  seed-corn  in  a  new  and  fertile  land — 
then  you  will  understand  our  firm,  invincible 
determination — deep  as  the  sea,  firm  as 
mountains,  but  calm  as  the  heavens  above  us 
— to  fight  this  war  through  at  all  hazards  and 
at  every  cost  (immense  cheering,  accompa- 
nied with  a  few  hisses).  I  am  obliged  for 
this  little  diversion  ;  it  rests  me.  Against 
this  statement  of  facts  and  principles  no  pub- 
lic man  and  no  party  could  stand  up  for  one 
moment  in  England  if  it  were  permitted  to 
stand  upon  its  own  merits.  It  is,  therefore, 
sought  to  darken  the  light  of  these  truths 
and  to  falsify  facts.  I  will  not  mention 
names,  but  I  will  say  this,  that  there  have 
been  important  organs  in  Great  Britain  that 
have  deliberately  and  knowingly  spoken 
what  IB  not  the  truth.     (Applause,  and  loud 


cries  of  "  The  Times .' "  "  Three  groans  for 
the  Times!'' 

It  is  declared  that  the  North  has  no  sin- 
cerity. It  is  declared  that  the  North  treats 
the  blacks  worse  than  the  South  does  (hear, 
hear).  A  monstrous  lie  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  is  declared  that  emancipation  is  a 
mere  political  trick — not  a  moral  sentiment. 
It  is  declared  that  this  is  a  cruel  unphilan- 
thropic  squabble  of  men  gone  mad  with  na- 
tional vanity  (cheers  and  hisses).  Oh, 
what  a  pity  that  a  man  should  **  fall  nine 
times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night  *' 
to  make  an  apostasy  which  dishonors  his 
closing  days,  and  to  wipe  out  the  testimony 
for  liberty  that  he  gave  in  his  youth !  But 
even  if  all  this  monstrous  lie  about  the  North 
— this  needless '"slander — were  true,  still  it 
would  not  alter  the  fact  that  Northern  suc- 
cess will  carry  liberty — Southern  success  slav- 
ery (cheers) .  For  when  society  dashes  against 
society,  the  results  are  not  what  the  individ- 
ual motives  of  the  members  of  society  would 
make  them — the  results  are  what  the  insti- 
tutions of  society  make  them.  When  your 
army  stood  at  Waterloo,  they  did  not  know 
what  were  the  tremendous  moral  conse- 
quences that  depended  on  that  battle.  It 
was  not  what  the  individual  soldiers  meant 
nor  thought,  but  what  the  British  empire 
— the  national  life  behind,  and  the  gen- 
ius of  that  renowned  kingdom  which  sent 
that  army  to  victory — meant  and  thought 
(hear,  hear).  And  even  if  the  President 
were  false — if  every  Northern  man  were  a 
juggling  hypocrite — that  does  not  change  the 
Constitution  ;  and  it  does  not  change  the  fact 
that  if  the  North  prevails  she  carries  North- 
ern ideas  and  Northern  institutions  with  her 
(cheers) .  But  I  hear  a  loud  protest  against 
war  (hear,  hear).  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Chairman  :  There  is  a  small  l»nd  in  our 
country  and  in  yours — I  wish  their  number 
were  quadrupled — who  have  borne  a  solemn 
and  painful  testimony  against  all  wars,  under 
all  circumstances  ;  and  although  I  diflTerwith 
them  on  the  subject  of  defensive  warfare,  yet 
when  men  that  rebuked  their  own  land,  and 
all  lands,  now  rebuke  us,  though  I  cannot 
accept  their  judgment,  I  bow  with  profound 
respect  to  their  coubistency  (hear,  hear,  an  J 
cheers).  But  excepting  them  I  regard  this 
British  horror  of  the  American  war  as  some- 
thing wonderful  (renewed  cheers  and  laugh* 
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ter).  Why,  it  is  a  phenomenon  in  itself! 
On  what  shore  has  not  the  prow  of  your 
ships  dashed?  (Hear,  hear.)  What  land  is 
there  with  a  name  and  a  people  where  your 
banner  has  not  led  your  soldiers?  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  when  the  great  resurrection 
reveille  shall  sound,  it  will  muster  British 
soldiers  from  every  clime  and  people  under 
the  whole  heaven  (cheers).  Ah,  but  it  is 
said  this  is  a  war  against  your  own  blood 
(hear,  hear).  How  long  is  it  since  you 
poured  soldiers  into  Canada,  and  let  all  your 
yards  work  night  and  day  to  avenge  the  tak- 
ing of  two  men  out  of  the  Trent?  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) Old  England  shocked  at  a  war  of 
principle !  She  gained  her  glories  in  such  a 
war  (cheers).  Old  England  ashamed  of  a 
war  of  principle !  Her  national  ensign  sym- 
bolizes her  history — the  cross  in  a  field  of 
blood  (cheers) .  And  will  you  tell  us — who 
inherit  your  blood,  your  ideas,  and  your 
pluck  (cheers) — that  we  must  not  fight? 
(Cheers.)  The  child  must  heed  the  parents 
until  the  parents  get  old  and  tell  the  child 
not  to  do  the  thing  that  in  early  life  they 
whipped  him  for  not  doing.  And  then  the 
child  says,  Father  and  mother  are  getting  too 
old  ;  they*  had  better  be  taken  away  from 
their  present  home  and  come  to  live  with  us 
(cheers  and  hisses) .  Perhaps  you  think  that 
the  old  island  will  do  a  little  longer  (hisses) . 
Perhaps  you  think  there  is  coal  enough. 
Perhaps  you  think  the  stock  is  not  quite  run 
out  yet ;  but  whenever  England  comes  to 
that  state  that  she  does  not*  go  to  war  for 
principle,  she  had  better  emigrate  and  we 
will  get  room  for  her  (laughter). 

I  have  been  very  much  perplexed  what  to 
think  about  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  in 
respect  to  the  South.  I  must,  T  suppose,  look 
to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  English 
people.  I  don't  believe  in  the  Times.  (Groans 
for  the  Times ;  groans  for  the  Tclcf/raph.) 
You  cut  my  poor  sentence  in  two,  and  all  the 
blood  runs  out  of  it  (laughter).  I  was  just 
going  to  say  that  like  most  of  you  I  don't 
believe  in  the  Times,  but  I  always  read  it 
(lauf^l^tcr).  Every  Englishman  tells  me  that 
the  Times  is  no  exponent  of  English  opinion, 
and  yet  I  have  taken  notice  that  when  they 
•talk  of  men,  somehow  or  other  their  last 
argument  is  the  last  thing  that  was  in  the 
Times  (laughter).  I  think  it  was  the 
Times  or  Post  that  said  that  America  was 
Bore  because  she  had  not  the  moral  sympathy 


of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  moral  synipa- 
thy  of  Great  Britain  had  gone  for  the  South 
(no,  no).  Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  those 
who  are  represented  in  the  newspapers  as 
favorable  to  the  South  are  like  men  who  have 
arrows  and  bows  strong  enough  to  send  the 
shafts  three  thousand  miles  ;  and  those  who 
feel  sympathy  for  the  North  *are  like  men 
who  have  shafts,  but  have  no  bows  that  could 
shoot  them  far  enough  (hear).  That  part 
of  the  English  sentiment  that  has  made  itself 
felt  on  our  shores  is  the  part  that  slandered 
the  North  and  took  part  with  the  South  ;  and 
if  you  think  we  are  unduly  sensitive,  you 
must  take  into  account  that  the  part  of  Eng- 
lish sentiment  carried  over  is  the  part  tl>at 
gives  its  aid  to  slavery,  and  against  liberty 
(hear,  hear) .  I  shall  have  a  different  story 
to  tell  when  I  get  back.  (The  assembly  rose, 
and  for  a  few  moments  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs were  waved  enthusiastically  amidst 
loud  cheering.) 

A  voice — **  What  about  the  Russians?" 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Beecher :  A  gentleman  asks  me  to  say 
a  word  about  the  Russians  in  New  York 
harbor.  As  this  is  a  little  private  confiden- 
tial meeting  (laughter),  I  will  tell  you  the 
fact  about  them  (laughter).  The  fact  is 
this — it  is  a  little  piece  of  coquetry  (laugh- 
ter). Don't  you  know  that  when  a  woman 
thinks  her  suitor  is  notquite  attentive  enough 
she  takes  another  beau,  and  flirts  with  him  in 
the  face  of  the  old  one  ?  (Laughter.)  New 
York  is  flirting  with  Russia,  but  she  has 
got  her  eye  on  England  (cheers).  Well,  I 
hear  men  say  this  is  a  piece  of  national 
folly  that  is  not  becoming  on  the  part  of  peo- 
ple so  reputedly  wise,  and  in  such  solemn  and 
important  circumstances.  It  is  said  that 
when  Russia  is  now  engaged  in  suppressing 
the  liberty  of  Poland,  it  is  an  indecent  thing 
for  America  to  make  believe  to  flirt  with  her. 
I  think  so  too  (loud  cheers).  Now  you 
know  what  we  felt  when  you  were  flirt- 
ing with  Mr.  Mason  at  your  Lord  Mayor's 
banquet  (cheers).  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
it  did  not  do  us  any  hurt  to  have  you  English- 
men tell  us  our  faults.  I  hope  it  don't  do 
you  Britishers  any  hurt  to  have  us  tell  you 
some  of  yours  (a  laugh) .  Let  me  tell  yoa 
my  honest  sentiments.  England,  becauseahe 
is  a  Christian  nation,  because  she%as  the 
guardianship  of  the  dearest  pfinciples  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  ought  to  be  friendly 
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the  threats  of  man  or  the  Tivrath  of  man,  al- 
though tho  tar-pot  was  ready  for  him,  and 
the  feathers  were  prepared — although  the 
noose  and  the  halter  were  ready  and  almost 
about  his  neck,  he  went  straight  onward  to 
the  object ;  and  now  he  has  converted,  as 
every  man  who  stands  alone  for  the  truth  and 
rigUt  will  eventually  convert,  a  large  majority 
of  those  who  were  originally  opposed  to  him 
(cheers).  What  the  humble  draper's  assist- 
ant, Granville  Sharpe,  did  in  this  country, 
Ilcnry  Ward  Beecher  and  two  or  three  like- 
minded  men  have  done  on  the  continent  of 
America.  When  he  heard  Christian  minis- 
ters— God  save  the  mark  ! — standing  in  their 
pulpits  with  the  book  of  truth  before  them, 
and  stating  that  the  institution  of  slavery 
was  Christian,  he  did  notminco  the  matter — 
he  affirmed  that  it  was  bred  in  the  bottomless 
pit  (loud  cheers).  Honor  and  respect  him 
for  his  manliness.  He  is  every  hich  a  man. 
(Cries  of  **  Beecher,*'  and  cheers.)  He  is 
a  standard  by  which  humanity  may  well 
measure  itself  (loud  cheers) .  Would  to  God 
we  had  a  hundred  such  men  !  (Cheers,  and 
cries  of  **  Put  Beecher  up.'').  I  will  now 
call  upon  Mr.  Beecher  (great  cheering)  ;  but 
allow  me  to  say  that  wo  shall  only  prolong 
our  meeting  in  this  heated  atmosphere  by  not 
affording  tlie  speakers  a  fair  opportunity  of 
addressing  you  (loud  applause). 

Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  then  advanced 
to  the  front  of  the  platform  amidst  the  most 
enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  applause.  The 
whole  audience  stood  up :  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs were  waved,  and  for  some  minutes  the 
most  exciting  manifestations  of  hearty  Eng- 
lish good  feeling  were  extended  to  the  Ameri- 
can advocate  of  freedom.  As  the  uproarious 
greeting  subsided,  a  few  hisses  rose  up  from 
the  middle  of  the  room,  as  if  a  body  of  ser- 
pents had  somehow  or  other  found  their  way 
into  the  assembly,  and  were  adding  their 
prolonged  tribute  to  the  general  display. 
Mr.  Beecher  then  addressed  the  audience  as 
follows,  speaking  distinctly  and  deliberately  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  very  kind 
introduction  that  I  have  received  requires  but 
a  single  word  from  me.  I  should  be  guilty 
if  I  could  take  all  the  credit  which  has  been 
generously  ascribed  to  me,  but  I  am  not  old 
enough  to  have  been  a  pioneer,  and  when  I 
think  of  such  names  as  Weld,  Alvin  Stewart, 
Gerrit  Smith,  Joshua  Lea? itt,  William  Good- 
ell ,  Arthur  and  LewifTappan,  William  Lloyd 
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Garrison  (loud  applause),  and  that  most 
accomplished  speaker  of  the  world,  Wendell 
Phillips — (renewed  applause) — when  I  think 
of  that  peculiar  class  of  Christians  called 
Friends — when  1  think  of  the  number  of  men, 
obscure,  without  name  or  fame,  who  labored 
in  the  earliest  days  at  the  foundation  of  this 
reformation,  and  when  I  remember  that  I 
came  in  afterwards  rather  to  build  on  their 
foundation,  I  cannot  permit  in  this  fair  coun- 
try the  honors  to  be  put  upon  me  and  wrested 
from  those  other  men  that  deserve  them  far 
more  than  1  do  (cheers).  All  I  can  say 
is  this,  that  when  I  began  my  public  life,  I 
fell  into  the  ranks  under  the  appropriate  cap- 
tains, and  fought  as  well  as  I  knew  how  in 
the  ninks  or  in  command  (loud  cheers). 
As  this  is  my  last  popular  address  upon  the 
American  question  in  England,  I  may  be  pe^ 
mitted  to  glance  at  my  brief  history  here 
(hear,  hear).  At  Manchester  I  attempted 
to  give  a  history  of  tho  external  political 
movement  for  fif^y  years  past,  so  far  as  it  was 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent American  war  was  only  an  overt  and  war- 
like form  of  a  contest  between  liberty  and 
slavery  that  had  been  going  on  politically  for 
half  a  century  (hear,  hear).  At  Glasgow 
1  undertook  to  show  the  condition  of  worker 
labor  necessitated  by  any  profitable  system  of 
slavery,  demonstrating  that  it  brought  labor 
into  contempt,  affixing  to  it  the  badge  of* 
degradation,  and  that  a  struggle  to  extend 
servile  labor  across  the  American  continent 
interests  every  free  working-man  on  the 
globe  (cheers).  For  my  sincere  belief  is 
that  the  Southern  cause  is  the  natural  enemy 
of  free  labor  and  the  free  laborer  all  the  world 
over  (loud  cheers).  In  Edinburgh  I  en- 
dedvored  to  sketch  how,  out  of  separate  col- 
onies and  states  intensely  jealous  of  their  in- 
dividual sovereignty,  there  grew  up  and  was 
finally  established  a  nation,  and  how  in  that 
nation  of  United  States  two  distinct  and  an- 
tagonistic systems  were  developed,  and  strove 
for  the  government  and  control  of  the  national 
policy,  which  struggle  at  length  passed  and 
the  North  gained  the  control,  and  the  South 
abandoned  the  Union  simply  and  solely  be- 
cause the  Government  was  in  future  to  be 
administered  by  men  who  would  give  their 
whole  influence  to  freedom  (loud  cheers). 
In  Liverpool  I  labored  (laughter  and  cheers^ 
to  show  that  slavery  in  the  long  run  was 
as  hostile  to  commerce  and  to  manufactorei 
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OUT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

PART  I. 

One  afternoon  Dr.  Rich  rode  up  as  usual 
to  the  door  of  Dumbleton  House  ;  he  passed 
in  through  the  iron  gates,  came  up  the  sweep 
along  which  the  lilac-trees  were  beginning  to 
scatter  their  leaves,  and  thep  he  dismounted 
at  the  stone  steps  under  the  portico  (it  was  a 
red  brick  house  with  a  Grecian  portico) ,  rang 
at  the  bell,  and  asked  if  Miss  Bemers  was  at 
home. 

He  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room — a 
pleasant,  long,  ground-flo(nr  room,  full  of  com- 
fortable chairs  and  sofas,  with  windows 
trough  which  you  saw  the  garden,  the  au- 
tumn flowers  all  aglow,  the  sun  setting  be- 
hind the  trees.  One  or  two  tall  pictures  of 
Dumbletons  who  had  once  lived  in  the  long 
drawing-room  and  walked  in  the  garden,  but 
who  no  longer  came  and  went,  hung  upon  the 
walls.  There  was  a  pleasant  perfume  of  hot- 
house flowers  and  burning  wood.  The  room 
was  hot,  be-chintzed,be-perfumed;  Horatia, 
dressed  in  a  black  velvet  gown,  was  sitting  by 
the  fire. 

She  got  up  to  welcome  the  doctor.  He 
thought  that  this  black-velvet  lady,  with  the 
glowing  window  behind  her,  was  like  a  pic- 
ture he  had  seen  somewhere  ;  or  had  he  read 
about  it?  or  had  he  dreamed  it?  Somehow, 
he  knew  she  was  going  to  say,  "  We  are  go- 
ing away;  good-by!"  And  Horatia  gave  him 
her  hand,  and  said, — 

*«  0  Dr.  Rich ! — I  am  so  sorry — my  aunt 
tells  me  we  are  going  away  !  " 

"  Well,"  he  said,  wondering  a  little  at  this 
odd  realization,  **  I  am  sorry  to  lose  my  pa- 
tient. Though,  in  truth,  I  had  meant  to  tell 
you  to-day  that  you  yourself  can  best  cure 
yourself.  All  you  want  is  regular  exercise 
and  living  and  occupation.  And  this  is  physic 
I  cannot  tell  the  chemist  to  put' up  in  a  bot- 
tle and  send  you.'' 

**  What  makes  you  think  I  want  occupa- 
tion? *'  said  Horatia,  a  little  angry,  and  not 
over-pleased. 

*' Don't  most  women?"  said  the  doctor, 
smiling.  **  Don't  I  find  you  like  prisoners 
locked  up  between  four  walls,  with  all  sorts 
of  wretched  make-shift  employments,  to  pass 
away  time  ?  Why,  this  room  is  a  very  pretty 
prison,  but  a  great  deal  too  hot  to  be  a  whole- 
some one." 


**You  are  right;  I  am  a  prisoner,"  said 
Horatia,  in  her  velvet  gown  ;  **  but  I  assure 
you  I  work  very  hard."  The  doctor  looked 
doubtful.  »*  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  do?" 
she  went  on.  <*  This  is  not  the  first  time 
you  speak  in  this  way." 

**  It  is  an  old  observation  of  mine,"  Dr. 
Rich  said,  '<  and  I  cannot  help  repeating,  that 
women  in  your  class  of  life  have  not  enough 
to  do." 

*<  That  is  because  you  do  not  know :  take 
my  life,  for  instance ;  I  never  have  a  moment 
to  myself.  I  have  to  keep  up,  correspond, 
make  appointments,  dine,  drive,  drink  tea, 
with  three  or  four  hundred  people  all  as  busy 
and  over- tired  as  I  am.  I  go  out  to  dinner, 
to  a  party,  to  a  ball  almost  every  night  in  the 
season.  All  the  morning  I  shop  and  write 
letters ;  all  the  afternoon  I  drive  about  here 
and  there,  and  drink  five  o'clock  tea.  1  am 
never  alone  ;  I  must  forever  be  talking,  doing, 
attending,  coming,  going.  Is  not  this  work 
for  ten  women  instead  of  one  poor,  unhappy, 
tired-out  creature  like  myself?  "  cried  she, 
strangely  excited. 

Dr.  Rich  was  a  soft-hearted  man,  espe- 
cially so  when  he  thought  of  Horatia,  and  he 
said,  kindly,  <'  That  does,  indeed,  seem  a 
dreadful  life  to  me.  Can't  I  help  you  ?  Can't 
I  prescribe  some  more  rational  scheme  of  mr 
istence !  " 

*<  No,  no  ;  nobody,  nothing  can  save  me," 
said  Miss  Bemers.  *<  I  am  utterly  jaded, 
battered,  wearied  out.  I  owe  everything  to 
my  aunt.  I  must  go  her  ways  and  lead  her 
life  ;  there  is  no  help  forme." 

'<  But  you  might,  perhaps,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, hesitating — **  perhaps — " 

«  No !"  cried  Horatia,  with  some  emotion, 
<*  I  shall 'never  marry!  if  that  is  what  you 
mean.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  it  might  lutve 
been  ;  but  now — now  I  am  ashamed  to  look 
people  in  the  face  when  she  tries  to  ...  . 
What  dreadful  things  I  am  saying  ! — but  all 
the  same,  I  must  go  on,  and  on,  and  on. 
There  is  no  rest  for  me  except  where  the 
weary  go  in  time.  Where— where — "  She 
finished  her  sentence  by  bursting  out  crying. 
She  was  ill  and  unnerved,  and  unlike  herself, 
so  that  there  was  some  excuse  for  her. 

Dr.  Rich  thought  so,  at  least.  He  went  up 
to  one  of  the  windows,  and,  pushing  aside  the 
flower-stand,  opened  it  wide,  and  looked  out 
into  the  garden.  Then  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  once  or  twice,  and  then  he  came 
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offices  at  home  and  abroad  with  men  loyal  to 
slavery.  They  meant  to  shut  up  the  road  to 
poll  deal  preferment  to  men  who  desired  to  be 
inSuential  for  freedom,  and  they  meant  to 
corrupt  the  young  and  ambitious  by  obliging 
them  to  swear  fealty  to  slavery  as  the  condi- 
tion of  success.  I  am  speaking  what  I  do 
know.  I  have  seen  the  progressive  corrup- 
tion of  men  naturally  noble,  educated  in  the 
doctrine  of  liberty,  who,  being  bribed  and 
bribed  by  political  offices,  at  last  bowed  the 
knee  to  Moloch.  The  South  pursued  a  uni- 
form system  of  bribing  and  corrupting  ambi- 
tious men  of  Northern  consciences.  A  far 
more  dangerous  part  of  the  Southern  policy 
was  to  change  the  Constitution,  not  overtly, 
not  by  external  aggression — worse,  to  fill  the 
courts  with  Southern  judges  (shame) — until, 
first  by  laws  of  Congress  passed  through 
Southern  influence,  and  secondly,  by  the  con- 
struction and  adjudication  of  the  courts,  the 
Constitution  having  become  more  and  more 
tied  up  to  Southern  principles,  the  North 
would  have  to  submit  to  Slavery,  or  else  to 
oppose  it  by  violating  the  law  and  Constitu- 
tion introduced  by  the  construction  of  servile 
judges  (hear  hear).  They  were,  in  short, 
little  by  little,  injecting  the  laws.  Constitu- 
tion, and  policy  of  the  country  with  the  poi- 
son and  black  blood  of  slavery  (cheers).  I 
will  not  let  this  stand  on  my  own  testimony. 
I  am  going  to  read  the  unconscious  corrobo- 
ration of  this  by  Mr.  Stephens,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  present  Confederacy— one  to  his 
credit  be  it  said,  who  at  one  time  was  a  most 
sincere  and  earnest  opponent  of  secession. 
(The  reverend  gentleman  then  proceeded  to 
read  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, in  which  the  latter  admitted  that  the 
interests  of  the  South  had  not  suffered  from  its 
union  with  the  North  ;  that  the  South  had  had 
a  majority  of  president^  over  the  North ;  that 
the  South  had  given  eighteen  judges  to  the 
Supreme  Courts,  while  the  North  had  given 
only  eleven  ;  and  that  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Government  the  South  had  had  a 
predominating  influence.)  Was  there  ever 
such  an  indictment  unconsciously  laid  against 
any  people?  (Cheers.)  Here  Mr.  Stephens, 
talking  to  people  in  Georgia,  quite  uncon- 
scious that  his  speech  would  be  reported,  that 
it  would  appear  in  the  Northern  press,  and 
be  read  by  me  in  Exeter  Hall  to  an  English 
audience — tells  you  what  has  been  the  plan 
and  what  have  been  the  eflbcts  of  Soathem 
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domination  on  the  national  policy,  on  the 
Government,  and  on  the  courts  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  The  object  of  Southern  pol- 
icy, early  commenced  and  steadily  pursued, 
was  to  control  the  Government  and  to  estab- 
lish a  slave  influence  throughout  North  Amer- 
ica. Now,  take  notice,  first,  that  the  North, 
hating  davery,  having  rid  itself  of  it  at  its 
own  cost,  and  longing  for .  its  extinction 
throughout  America,  was  unable  until  this 
war  to  touch  slavery  directly.  The  Noith 
could  only  contend  against  slave  policy — not 
directly  against  slavery.  Why?  Because 
slavery  vras  the  creature  not  of  national  law, 
and  therefore  subject  to  national  jurisdiction, 
but  of  state  law,  and  subject  only  to  state  ju- 
risdiction. A  direct  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
North  to  abolish  slavery  would  have  been  rev- 
olutionary. (A  voice,  *•  We  do  not  under^ 
stand  you.")  You  will  understand  me  before 
I  have  done  with  you  to-night  (cheers) .  Such 
an  attack  would  have  been  a  violation  of  a 
fundamental  principle  of  state  independence. 
This  peculiar*  structure  of  our  Government 
is  not  so  unintelligible  to  Englishmen  as  yon 
may  think.  It  is  only  taking  an  English  idea 
on  a  larger  scale.  We  have  borrowed  it  from 
you.  A  great  many  do  not  understand  bow 
it  is  that  there  should  be  state  independence 
under  a  national  Government.  Now  I  am  not 
well  posted  in  your  affiiirs,  and  the  Chamber- 
lain can  tell  you  if  I  am  wrong  when  I  say 
that  there  belong  to  the  old  city  of  London 
certain  private  rights  that  Parliament  cannot 
meddle  with.  Yet  there  are  elements  in  which 
Parliament — that  is,  the  will  of  the  nation — 
is  as  supreme  over  London  as  over  any  town 
or  city  of  the  realm.  Now,  if  you  understand 
how  there  are  some  things  which  London  has 
kept  to  her  own  judging  and  will,  and  yet 
others  which  she  has  given  up  to  the  national 
will,  you  will  anderstand  the  principle  of  the 
American  Government  (cheers),  by  which 
certain  local  matters  belong  exclusively  to  the 
local  jurisdiction,  and  certain  general  matten 
to  the  national  Government.  I  will  give  you 
another  illustration  that  will  take  it  home  to 
your  bed  and  bosom  (laughter  and  cheers). 
There  is  not  a  street  in  London  where  as  soon, 
as  a  man  .is  fairly  inside  his  house  he  may  not 
say  his  house  is  his  castle.  There  is  no  law 
in  the  realm  which  can  tell  that  man  how 
many  members  shall  compose  his  family — how 
he  shall  dress  his  children — when  they  shall 
get  up  and  when  they  shall  go  to  bed — how 
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great  Day  removing  in  glory,  and  speeding 
away  in  solemn  state  to  other  countries  ;  the 
Night  arriving,  with  her  pompous,  shining 
train — all  these  great  chatiges  of  dynasties 
and  states  of  living  did  not  trouble  her  ;  only 
as  the  sun  disappeared  behind  the  trees,  Uo- 
ratia  found,  to  her  great  surprise,  that  she 
had  almost  made  up  her  mind — that  what 
had  seemed  at  first  so  impossible,  and  so  little 
to  be  thought  of — that  what  had  appeared  to 
her  only  a  day  ago  unattainable,  and  far  be- 
yond her  reach,  was  hers  now,  if  she  had  but 
the  resolution  to  open  her  hand  and  to  take 
it — to  accept  that  tranquil  existence,  that 
calm  happiness,  which  she  had  told  herself  a 
thousand,  thousand  times  was  never  to  be 
hers.  Suddenly  the  poor  battered  bark  had 
drifted  into  a  calm  little  haven ;  the  ocean 
was  roaring  still ;  the  winds  and  the  waves 
beating  and  tossing  all  about ;  but  here,  shel- 
tered, protected,  safely  anchored,  she  might 
stay  if  she  would.  And  yee,  she  would  stay  : 
if  she  had  scarcely  the  courage  to  remain, 
she  had  still  less  to  face  the  ocean  again. 
She  would  stjiy,  come  what  might.  Perhaps 
Horatia  exaggerated  to  herself  the  past  storms 
and  troubles  of  tier  life,  but  it  is  certain  (and 
80  she  kept  saying  to  herself)  that  at  two- 
and-thirty  she  was  old  enough  to  be  her  own 
mistress.  She  was  not  ungrateful  to  her 
aunt  for  years  of  kindness,  but  she  could 
surely  best  judge  for  herself.  And  so,  telling 
herself  that  she  was  not  ungrateful,  she  began 
to  wonder  how  she  could  send  a  note  to  the 
doctor ;  how  she  could  best  break  the  dread- 
ful news  to  liady  Whiston,  who  was  her  aunt, 
to  Mrs.  Dumblcton  who  was  her  cousin  and 
Lady  Whiston's  daughter.  It  is  a  way  that 
people  have  ;  they  tell  themselves  that  they 
are  not  ungrateful,  and  they  go  and  do  the 
very  thing  which  does  not  prove  their  grati- 
tude. 

The  ladies  came  in  very  late,  and  went  to 
their  rooms  at  once  to  make  ready  for  dinner- 
Iloratia,  who  had  dressed  with  nervous  haste, 
and  who  was  too  much  excited  to  be  still, 
went  wandering  up  and  down  the  drawing- 
room  in  her  white  dinner-dress,  trying  to  find 
words  and  courage  to  tell  them  of  what  had 
occurred. 

The  housemaids  came  in  to  put  the  room 
to  rights,  to  straighten  cushions  and  chairs, 
to  sweep  the  hearth,  and  make  up  the  fire. 
The  Dumbletons  were  chilly  people,  and  fires 
bamed  on  their  hearth  almoBi  all  the  year 
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rou nd .  Then  they  departed ,  leaving  a  cheefr- 
ful  blaze  behind  them,  comfortable  farnitare 
in  orderly  array,  lights  with  green  sbiidefl, 
paper  folded  on  the  table.  The  place  might 
have  looked  tranquil  and  homelike  enough 
but  for  the  restless  Horatia  pacing  backwards 
and  forwards.  She  hardly  noticed  Mr.  Dam- 
bleton,  the  master  of  the  house,  who  came  in 
quietly  and  sank  down  in  a  big'  chair,  and 
watched  her  as  she  flitted  to  and  fro.  This 
constant  coming  and  going  worried  him.  He 
was  a  good-looking,  kindly,  shrewd,  reserved 
young  man.  He  was  usually  silent,  but  he 
would  answer  if  he  was  spoken  to.  Some- 
times he  spoke  of  his  own  accord. 

To-night  he  spoke,  and  said,  ^*  What  is  the 
matter,  Horatia?  What  are  you  taking  all 
this  exercise  for  ?  "  and  Horatia  stopped  sad- 
denly,  and  turned  round,  and  looked  at  him 
for  a  minute  without  speaking.  An  hour  ago 
her  mind  had  been  made  up,  and  now  again 
she  was  hesitating,  shrinking,  and  thinking 
that  she  had  almost  rather  change  her  mind 
than  tell  it,  it  seemed  so  terrible  a  task.  But 
here  was  an  opening.  Henry  Dumbleton 
was  good-natured,  perhaps  he  might  help 
her ;  at  all  events,  he  would  give  her  good 
advice.  She  stopped  short  in  her  walk,  stood 
straight  and  still  in  her  white  dress,  with  a 
drooping  head.  ^*  You  can  help  me,"  she 
said,  at  last  looking  up ;  **  I  am  trying  to  de- 
cide for  myself  for  once,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  do  it." 

**  You  surprise  me — and  so  you  actually 
don't  know  your  own  mind,"  said  Duinble- 
ton,  smiling. 

**Tell  me,"  said  Horatia,  suddenly,  «*woald 
you  think  a  woman  foolish  who — suppose  joa 
were  a  woman  over  thirty,  Henry  !  " 

**  I  shouldn't  own  to  it,"  says  Mr.  Dum- 
bleton. 

**  Henry,  listen  to  me,"  said  Horatia. 
*'  Suppose  the  case  of  some  one  whose  life  iB 
passing  on,  who  has  no  settled  home,  who  has 
not  known  for  years  and  years  the  blessing 
and  privilege  of  being  much  considered,  or 
much  loved.  Don't  think  me  heartless — 
Aunt  Car  has  been  kindness  itself— I  shall 
always,  always  be  grateful ;  but — " 

<*  AM  the  gratitude  in  the  world  would 
not  induce  me  to  live  with  her,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean,"  said  Dumblcton. 

<*0  Henry!"  said  Horatia,  coming  and 
standing  in  front  of  him ;  '*  should  you  think 
Tery  badly  of  me  if,  if— can  anything  be  » 
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from  too  much  speaking.  But  that  fear  w 
now  changed  to  one  that  your  Toiccs  will  fail 
from  too  much  cheering  (laughter) .  Don't 
get  bronchitis  (laughter).  How  then  did 
the  North  pass  from  a  conflict  with  the  South 
and  a  slave  policy  to  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
institution  of  slavery  itself?  Because,  accord- 
ing to  the  foreshadowing  of  that  wisest  man 
of  the  South,  Mr.  Stephens,  they  beleaguered 
the  national  Government  and  the  national 
life  with  the  institution  of  slavery — obliged  a 
sworn  President,  who  was  put  under  oath  to 
defend  that  institution — they  obliged  him  to 
take  bis  choice  between  the  safety  and  life  of 
the  Government  itself,  or  the  slavery  with 
which  it  was  beleaguered  (cheers).  If  any 
man  lays  an  obstruction  on  the  street  and 
blocks  up  the  street,  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  people  if  they  walk  over  it.  As  the  fun- 
damental right  of  individual  self-defence  can- 
not be  withdrawn  without  immorality,  so 
the  first  element  of  national  life  is  to  defend , 
life.  As  no  man  attacked  on  the  highway 
violates  a  law,  but  obeys  the  law  of  self-de- 
fence—  a  law  inside  of  outside  laws — by 
knocking  down  his  assailant,  so  when  a  nation 
is  assaulted  and  beleaguered  by  any  local  or 
foreign  state,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  that 
state,  in  the  exercise  of  self-defence,  to  destroy 
that  enemy  which,  if  not  destroyed,  will  de- 
stroy it  (hear) .  As  long  as  the  South  allowed 
it  to  be  a  moral  and  political  conflict  of  policy, 
we  were  content  to  meet  the  issue  as  one  of 
policy.  But  when  they  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  of  war,  and  said  that  by  it  slavery 
was  to  bo  adjudicated,  we  could  do  no  other 
than  take  up  the  challenge  (loud  cheers). 
The  police  have  no  right  to  enter  your  house 
as  long  as  you  keep  within  the  law;  but 
when  you  defy  it,  and  endanger  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  neighborhood,  they  have  a 
right  to  enter.  So  in  constitutional  govern- 
ments; it  has  no  power  to  touch  slavery 
while  slavery  remains  a  state  institution. 
But  when  it  lifts  itself  up  out  of  its  state  hu- 
mility and  becomes  banded  to  attack  the  na- 
tion, it  becomes  a  national  enemy,  and  has  no 
longer  exemption  (cheers).  But  it  is  said, 
•*  The  President  issued  his  proclamation,  af- 
ter all,  for  political  effect,  not  for  humanity. '^  j 
(Cries  of  **  Hear, hear.")  Why,  the  light  of 
issuing  a  proclamation  of  emancipation  was  : 
political,  but  the  disposition  to  do  it  wa8 
personal  (loud  cheers) .  Mr.  Lincoln  is  an 
officer  of  the  state,  and  in  the  presidential 


chair  has  no  more  right  to  follow  his  private 
feelings  than  your  judge  has  a  right  to  follow 
his  private  feelings  on  the  bench  (applause) . 
He  is  bound  to  ask,  "What  is  the  law  ?  " — 
not  **  What  is  my  sympathy  ?  "  (Hear,  heaf .) 
And  when  a  judge  sees  that  a  rigid  execution 
or  interpretation  of  the  law  goes  with  primi- 
tive justice,  with  humanity,  and  with  pity, 
he  is  all  the  more  glad,  because  his  private 
feelings  go  with  his  public  oSce  (cheers). 
Why,  in  the  next  house  to  a  surgeon,  a  kind 
and  benevolent  one,  is  a  boy  who  fills  the 
night  with  groans,  because  ho  has  a  canceroas 
and  diseased  1^,  and  the  father  is  tinkering 
with  it.  And  the  surgeon  would  fain  go  in 
and  amputate  that  limb  and  save  that  life ; 
but  he  is  not  called  in,  and  ho  has  no  busi- 
ness to  go  in,  if  he  wants  ever  so  bad,  if  he  is 
not  called  in  (hear,  hear).  But  at  last  the 
father  says  to  him,  *<  In  the  name  of  God, 
come  in  and  save  my  child  ;  "  and  he  goes  in 
professionally  and  cuts  off  his  leg  and  saves 
his  life,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  a  neighbor 
over  the  way,  that  says,  **  Oh,  he  would  not 
go  in  as  a  neighbor  and  cut  his  leg  off" 
(loud  applause) .  I  should  like  to  know  how 
any  man  has  a  right  to  cut  your  leg  or 
mine  off  except  professionally  (laughter  and 
cheers)  ;  and  so  a  man  must  often  wait  for 
official  leave  to  perform  the  noblest  offices  of 
justice  and  humanity.  Here,  then,  is  the 
great  point  of  stumbling.  At  first  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  touch  slavery,  because  in  time 
of  peace  it  was  a  legal  institution,  and  the 
Government  could  not  touch  it.  How,  then, 
can  he  do  it  now  ?  Because  in  time  of  war 
it  is  shut  out  of  its  sphere,  and  is  no  longer  a 
local  institution,  but  a  national  and  public 
enemy  (applause) .  Now  I  promised  to  make 
that  clear ;  have  I  done  it?  (Hear,  hear,  and 
applause.)  It  is  said,  <'  Why  not  let  the 
South  go?"  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 
**  Since  they  wont  be  at  peace  with  you,  why 
do  you  not  let  them  separate  from  you?" 
Because  they  would  be  less  peaceable  sepa- 
rated than  they  are  together  (hear,  hear). 
Oh,  if  the  South  only  would  go!  (Laughter.) 
They  arc  determined  to  stay — that  is  the 
trouble  (hear,  hear).  We  would  furnish 
free  passage  to  every  mother's  son  of  them  if 
they  would  go  (laughter).  But  we  say, 
**That  territory  is  ours"  (cheers).  Let 
them  go,  and  leave  the  nation  its  territory, 
and  they  will  have  our  unanimous  consent 
(renewed  cheers).    But  I  do  not  wish  to 
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Horatia  looked  at  her  plate,  Mr.  Dumble- 
ton  looked  at  Iloratia. 

"Did  Dr.  Rich  call  again?"  said  Lady 
Whieton. 

•*  Yes,"  Horatia  said. 

**  Those  people  are  really-unconscionabie !  " 
cried  the  old  lady.  "  Iloratia.  I  hope  you 
made  him  understand  that  we  are  going 
away,  and  all  that,  and  shall  not  require  his 
attendance  any  more.  I  don't  know  what 
he  will  not  charge.  He  is  not  an  M.D., 
though  he  calls  himself  a  doctor.  Now  Mr. 
Bonsey,  a  married  man  with  a  large  family, 
never  asked  me  more  than  3s.  6d.  Those  sort 
of  people  must  be  kept  down." 

Horatia  was  blushing  pinker  and  pinker, 
Henry  Dumbleton  was  more  and  more  amused, 
and  so  a  queer  desultory  conversation  went 
on,  all  at  cross  pulrposes.  There  seemed  to 
be  some  fatality  in  the  way,  in  which  doctors 
kept  popping  up  with  every  course,  and  from 
under  every  dish-cover.  Dr.  Rich  and  Mr. 
Caton,  his  partner,  went  round  with  the  en- 
trees ;  with  the  roast  Mr.  Bonsey  \iras  served 
over  again,  and  all  the  London  physicians. 
And  then,  with  the  dessert,  arrived  a  scries 
of  horrible  illnesses,  which  had  attacked  va- 
rious ladies  of  high  rank,  symptoms  following 
each  other  in  alarming  succession.  Horatia 
heard  nothing.  She  was  sitting  in  a  sort  of 
dream,  only  she  listened  when  they  spoke  of 
Dr.  Rich.  Was  it  indeed  fated  ?  Was  this 
new  unknown  world  opening  to  her  ?  Was 
she  an  alien  already,  doomed  to  go  away  and 
leave  them  all,  and  live  the  unknown  Ufe  he 
had  offered  her  ?  It  seemed  unreal  and  shad- 
owy, like  the  night  all  round  about.  When 
the  ladies  got  up  from  table,  Horatia  fol- 
lowed. But  Dumbleton  got  up,  too,  contrary 
to  his  usual  custom,  and  said,  "  I  will  tell 
my  lady,"  in  an  undertone,  as  she  passed 
him. 

So  Horatia,  with  a  beating  heart,  stayed 
in  the  hall,  and  went  and  gazed  out  through 
the  glass  door  at  the  black  landscape,  at  the 
murky,  wind-blown  sky.  It  had  been  rain- 
ing, but  the  clouds  were  breaking  ;  the  cres- 
cent moon  rose  palely  and  faintly  from  behind 
the  black  trees ;  the  veils  of  vapor  wreathed 
and  curled  in  the  sky ;  the  wind  blew  in  soft 
sudden  gusts  over  the  country,  and  across 
the  grass  and  the  fields.  A  lamp  was  bam- 
ing,  hanging  from  the  pillars  in  the  hall.  It 
looked  like  a  sort  of  temph,  and  Horatia  in 
her  white  robes  might  have  passed  for  a 
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priestess,  looking  out  at  the  heavens  and  try. 
ing  to  read  her  fate — her  fate,  which  other 
people,  after  all,  were  settling  and  arranging 
at  their  fancy,  for  Lady  Whiston,  discom- 
posed, astonished,  indignant,  on  the  drawing- 
room  sofa,  was  condemning  her  to  live  her 
present  life  to  the  very  end  of  her  days.  Mr 
Dumbleton,  in  the  arm-chair,  was  mildly  bat 
firmly  marrying  her  to  the  doctor.  Mrs. 
Dumbleton  was  sympathizing  with  her 
mother  and  husband  alternately,  and  Hoi*atia 
herself,  who  had  most  at  stake,  waiting  out- 
side, was  watching  the  clouds  and  tiie  moon. 
At  last  Mr.  Dumbleton  got  up  with  a  yawn, 
and  sauntered  out  of  the  room.  He  came 
out  into  the  hall  with  the  lamp  and  the  flow- 
icrs  and  the  white-robed  lady  staring  gut  at 
the  sky.     She  started  as  he  called  her. 

**  I  am  going  to  send  down  to  the  station," 
he  said.  **  The  man  can  take  a  note,  if  you 
like,  to  put  poor  Rich  out  of  suspense.  There 
is  a  pen  and  ink  in  my  room."  He  lit  a 
cigar  as  he  spoke,  and  went  out  and  stood  on 
the  wet  steps  under  the  portico.  And  Hora- 
tia, doing  as  he  told  her,  went  into  his  study. 
It  was  all  lighted  up,  for  Dumbleton  often  sat 
there  of  an  evening.  She  sat  down  at  his 
table,  and  slowly  took  up  a  pen,  and  then  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands  for  a  moment,  and  then 
wrote,  hardly  seeing  the  words  as  she  forme 
them,  hardly  knowing  what  she  said  : — 

**  You  must  help  me  to  bear  my  aunt's  dis- 
pleasure. I  have  determiRed  to  come  to  you 
— I  know  I  can  rely  upon  you. 

**  Horatia.'* 

She  folded  up  the  piece  of  paper  and  scaled 
it,  and  came  out  again,  carrying  it  in  her 
hand.  Dumbleton,  who  was  still  waiting 
outside,  talking  to  one  ot  his  grooms,  took  it 
without  asking  any  questions.  He  merely 
nodded  **  thank  you,"  and  gave  it  to  the  man  : 
**  You  can  leave  this  at  the  doctor's  on  your 
way ;  and  call  and  ste  if  there  is  an  answer 
coming  back." 

And  then  Horatia  knew  that  the  die  was 
cast,  and  with  her  own  hand  she  had  signed 
and  sealed  her  fate. 

Just  at  that  moment  Lady  Whiston  had 
succeeded,  during  her  son-in-law's  absence, 
in  completely  talking  round  )^r  daughter. 
"  We  can  leave  to-morrow,  or  the  day  afler ; 
I  shall  not  see  Horatia  to-night,  I  am  too 
much  displeased.  She  must  give  up  this  ^- 
dioulouB  scheme." 

It  mB  twilight  when  the  tramp  of  the 
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'  England  delegates  that  they  should  form  a 
confederacy  instead  of  a  nation  was  voted 
down  and  never  came  up  again  (cheers). 
The  first  draft  of  the  preamble  contained 
these  words  :  **  We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  nation ;  " 
but  as  there  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling  amongst 
the  North  and  South  on  the  subject,  when 
the  draft  came  to  the  committee  for  revision, 
and  tliey  had  simply  to  put  in  the  proper 
phraeeology,  they  put  it  **  the  people  of  the 
United  States."  And  when  the  question 
whether  the  States  were  to  hold  their  autoc- 
racy came  up  in  South  Carolina,  it  was  called 
the  Carolina  heresy ;  it  was  put  down,  and  it  is 
a  question  that  never  lifted  its  head  up  again 
until  this  secession,  when  it  was  galvanized 
to  justify  that  which  has  no  other  claim  to 

•  justice  under  heaven  (cheers).  I  would  like 
to  ask  those  English  gentlemen  who,  very 
sincerely  I  doubt  not,  hold  that  it  is  right  for 
a  \jfiitc  to  go  off  when  it  pleases,  how  they 
would  like  it  if  the  County  of  Kent  would  try 
the  experiment?  (Hear,  hear.)  I  should  like 
to  hear  what  the  men  who  cry  out  for  seces- 
sion of  the  Southern  States  in  America  would 
say  when  they  heard  that  Kent  was  seceding 


on  the  southern  coast  of  England  (hear,  hear)  .^  will  not  let  this  people  go  is  because  we  do  not 


They  would  say,  ♦*  Ah  !  circumstances  alter 
cases''  (cheers  and  laughter).  How  much 
more,  then,  is  it  necessary  that  we  should 
maintain  our  national  territory  and  institu- 
tions and  laws  when  political  considerations, 
as  well  as  those  of  political  economy,  are  fa- 
Vornhle  to  it?  (Hear.)  The  Mississippi, 
which  is  our  Southern  dcxjr  and  hall  to  come 
in  and  to  go  out,  runs  right  through  the  se- 
ceued  territory.  The  South  magnanimously 
ofTercd  to  let  us  use  it ;  but  I  should  like  to 
know  what  you  would  say  if,  on  going  home, 
you  found  a  squad  of  gypsies  sitting  down  in 
your  hall,  who  refused  to  be  ejected,  saying, 
**  Bvit  l.K)k  here,  we  will  let  you  come  in  and 
go  out  when  you  have  a  mind  "  (cheers  and 
lau;;hter).  But  there  was  another  question 
involved — the  question  of  national  honor, 
ir  you  tike  up  and  look  at  the  map  that  de 


men  for  liberty  (cheers)  ;  and  from  the  first 
hour  to  this  hour  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Western  Virginia,  which  is  in  thi« 
mountainous  region,  the  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Western  Tennessee,  of  Western 
Carolina,  and  of  North  Georgia,  have  been 
true  to  the  Union,  and  did  not  want  to  go 
out.  They  said  to  the  national  Government, 
**  We  claim  that,  in  fulfilment  of  the  compact 
of  the  Constitution,  you  defend  our  rights, 
and  retain  us  in  the  Union  "  (cheers).  We 
would  not  suffer  a  line  of  fire  to  be  established 
fifteen  hundred  miles  dlong  oar  Southern  bor- 
der, out  of  which,  in  a  coming  hour,  there 
might  shoot  out  wars  and  disturbances  with 
such  a  people  as  the  South,  that  never  kept 
faith  in  the  Union,  and  would  never  keep 
faith  out  of  it.  They  have  disturbed  the 
land  as  old  Ahab  of  accursed  memory  did 
(cheers  and  hisses)  :  and  when  Elijah  found 
this  Ahab  in  the  way,  Ahab  said,  "  It  is  Eli- 
jah that  has  disturbed  Israel"  (a  laugh). 
Now  we  know  the  nature  of  this  people.  We 
know  that  if  we  entered  into  a  truce  with 
them  they  would  renew  their  purpose  and 
take  possession  in  the  name  of  the  devil  and 
slavery  (cheers) .     One  more  reason  why  we 


want  to  become  a  military  people.  A  great 
many  say  America  is  becoming  too  strong  r 
she  is  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
But  if  you  permit  or  favor  this  division,  the 
South  becomes  a  military  nation,  and  the 
North  is  compelled  to  become  a  military  na- 
tion. Along  a  lino  of  fifteen  hundred  miles 
she  must  have  forts  and  men  to  garrison  them. 
These  250,000  soldiers  will  constitute  the 
national  standing  army  of  the  North.  Now 
any  nation  that  has  a  standing  army  is  in 
great  danger  (no,  no).  Before  this  war  the 
legal  size  of  the  national  army  was  25,000. 
That  was  all ;  the  actual  number  was  18,000, 
and  that's  all  the  soldiers  that  we  wanted. 
The  Tribune  and  other  papers  repeatedly  said 
that  these  men  were  a  moth  and  useless  in  our 
nation.  But  if  the  country  were  divided,  then 
we  should   have  two  great  military  nations 


linciites  the  mountainous  features  of  thnt  con-  taking  its  place,  and  instead  of  a  paltry  18,- 
tinent,  you  will  find  the  peculiar  structure  of  000  soldiers,  there  would  be  250,000  on  one 
the  Alleghany  ridge,  beginning  in  New  Ilamp- '  side,  and  100,000  or  200,000  on  the  other, 
shire,  running  across  the  New  England  States,  And  if  America,  by  this  ill-advised  disrup- 
through  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  tion,  is  forced  to  have  soldiers,  like  a  boy 
stopping  in   the  northern  part  of  Georgia  |  with  a  knife  she  will  always  want  to  whittle 


(hear,  hear).     Now,  all  the  world  over,  men 
that  live  in  moantainoas  regioiM  have  been 


with  them  (laughter  and  cheers).    It  is  the 
iotereet,  then,  of  the  world  that  that  nation 
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should  be  united,  and  that  it  should  be  under 
the  control  of  that  part  of  America  that  has 
always  been  for  peace  (cheers  and  cries  of 
**  No,  no  ")  ;  that  it  should  be  wrested  from 
the  control  and  policy  of  that  part  of  the  na- 
tion that  has  always  been  for  more  territory, 
for  filibustering,  for  snubbing  foreign  nations 
(cheers) .  But  that  is  not  all.  The  religious- 
minded  among  our  people  feel  that  in  the 
territory  committed  to  us  there  is  a  high  and 
solemn  trust  —  a  national  trust.  We  are 
taught  that  in  some  sense  the  world  itself  is 
a  field,  and  every  Christian  nation  acknowl- 
edges a  certain  responsibility  for  the  moral 
condition  of  the  globe.  But  how  much  nearer 
does  it  come  when  it  is  one^s  country !  And 
the  Church  of  America  is  coming  to  feel  more 
and  more  that  God  gave  us  this  country  not 
merely  for  material  aggrandizement,  but  for 
a  glorious  triumph  for  the  Church  of  Christ 
(cheers) .  Therefore  we  undertook  to  rid  the 
territory  of  slavery. 

Since  slavery  has  divested  itself  of  its  mu- 
nicipal protection,  and  has  become  a  de- 
clared public  enemy,  it  is  our  duty  to  prevent 
slavery  from  blighting  this  far  Western  terri- 
tory. When  I  stand  and  look  out  upon  that 
immense  territory  as  an  individual  man,  as  a 
citizen,  as  a  Christian  minister,  I  feel  myself 
asked,  **  Will  you  permit  that  territory  to 
be  darkened  by  this  cloudy  storm?  Will  you 
permit  the  cries  of  bondmen  to  issue  from 
that  fair  territory,  and  do  nothing  for  their 
liberty?"  What  are  we  doing?  Sending 
our  ships  round  the  globe,  carrying  mission- 
aries to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  to  Asia,  to  all  Africa.  And 
yet  when  this  work  of  redeeming  our  conti- 
nent from  the  heathendom  of  slavery  lies  be- 
fore us,  there  are  men  who  counsel  us  to  give 
it  up  to  the  devil,  and  not  try  to  do  a  thing. 
Ah  !  independent  of  pounds  and  pence — in- 
dependent of  national  honor — independent  of 
all  merely  material  considerations,  there  is 
pressing  on  every  conscientious  Northerner's 
mind  this  highest  of  all  considerations — our 
duty  to  God  to  save  that  continent  from  the 
blast  and  blight  of  slavery  (cheers).  Yet 
how  many  are  there  who  up,  down,  and  over 
all  England  are  saying,  **  Let  slavery  go — 
let  slavery  go."  It  is  recorded,  I  think,  in 
the  ))iography  of  that  most  noble  of  your 
own  countrymen.  Sir  II.  Fowell  Buxton 
(cheers),  that  on  one  occasion  a  huge  favor- 
ite  dog  was  seized  with  hydrophobia,  and 


was  dashing  hither  and  thither.     With  won- 
derful courage  ho  seized  the  creature  by  the 
neck  and  collar,  and,  against  the  animal's 
mightiest  efforts,  dashing  hither  and  thither 
against  wall  and  fence  and  up  the   street, 
held    him  until  help    could   be    got.      If 
there   had  been    Englishmen    there    of  the 
stripe  of  the  Times j  they  would  have  said  to 
Fowell  Buxton,  ''Let  him  go  ;  "  but  is  there 
one  here  who  does  not  feel  the  moral  noble- 
ness of  that  man  who,  rather  than  let  the 
mad  animal  go  down  the  street  biting  chil- 
dren and  women  and  men,  risked  his  life  and 
prcvpnted  the  dog  from  doing  evil?    Shall 
we  allow^  that  hell-hound  of  slavery,  mad, 
mad  as  it  is,  go  biting  millions  in  the  future? 
(Cheers.)     We  will  peril  life  and  limb  and 
all  we  have  firet.     These  truths  are  not  ex- 
aggerated— they  are  minified    rather    than 
magnified  in  my  statement ;  and  you  cannot 
tell  how  powerfully  they  are  influencing  us 
unless  you  were  standing  in  our  mids^n 
America;   you  cannot  understand  how  Im 
that  national  feeling  is  which  God  has  bred 
in  the  North  on  this  subject.     It  is  deeper 
than  the  sea ;  it  is  firmer  than  the  hills  ;  it 
is  serene  as  the  sky  over  our  head,  where  God 
dwells  (cheers).     But  it  is  said,  *<  What  a 
^ruthless  business  this  war  of  extermination 
is !  "     I  have  heard  it  stated  that  a  fellow 
from  America,  purporting  to  be  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  of  peace,  had  come  over  tp  Eng- 
land, and  that  that  fellow  had  said  ho  was  in 
favor  of  a  war  of  extermination.     Well,  if 
he  said  so,  he  will  stick  to  it  (cheers).     But 
listen  not  to  the  way  in  which  enemies  put 
these  words.     Listen  to  the  way  in  which  I 
put  them,  for  if  I  am  to  bear  the  responsibility, 
it  is  only  fair  that  I  should  state  them  in  my 
own  way.     Wo  believe  that  war  is  a  test  of 
our  institutions ;  we  believe  that  it  is  a  life- 
and-death  struggle  between  the  two  princi- 
pies  of  liberty  and  slavery  (cheers)  ;  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  cjmmon  peo- 
ple all  the  world  over  (renewed  cheers)  ;  we 
believe  that  every  struggling  nationality  on 
the  globe  will  be  stronger  if  we  conquer  this 
odious  oligarchy  of  slavery,  and  that  every 
oppressed  people  in  the  world  will  be  weaker 
if  we  fail  (cheers).     The  sober  American  re- 
gards   the  war  as  part  of   that  awful  ^*ct 
glorious  struggle  which  has  been  going  on  for 
hundreds  of  years  in  every  nation  between 
right  and  wrong,  between  virtue  and  vioo, 
between  liberty  and  despotism,  between  fxeo- 
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dom  and  bondage.  It  carries  with  it  the 
whole  future  condition  of  our  vast  continent 
— itB  laws,  its  policy,  its  fate.  And,  stand- 
ing in  view  of  these  tremendous  realities, 
we  have  consecrated  all  that  we  have, —  our 
children,  our  wealth,  our  national  strength, — 
and  we  lay  them  all  on  the  altar  and  say, 
"  It  is  better  that  they  should  all  perish  than 
that  the  North  should  falter  and  betray  this 
trust  of  God,  this  hope  of  the  oppressed, 
this  We8t«rn  civilization"  (cheers).  If  we 
Bay  this  of  ourselves,  shall  we  say  less  of  the 
slaveholders  ?  If  we  are  willing  to  do  these 
things,  shall  we  say,  «*Stop  the  war  for  their 
Bakes?"  If  we  say  this  of  ourselves,  shall 
we  have  more  pity  for  the  rebellion,  for  slav- 
ery seeking  to  blacken  a  continent  with  its 
awful  evil,  desecrating  the  social  phrase  of 
national  independence  by  seeking  only  an  in- 
dependence that  shall  enable  them  to  oppress 
four  millions  of  humanity?  (Cheers.)  Shall 
we  do  for  them  what  we  wont  do  for  our- 
BelveB?  Standing  by  my  cradle,  standing  by 
my  hearth,  standing  by  the  altar  of  the 
church,  standing  by  all  the  places  that  mark 
the  name  and  memory  of  heroic  men  who 
poured  their  Hood  and  lives  for  principle,  I 
declare  that  in  ten  or  twenty  years  of  war  we 
will  sacrifice  everything  we  have  for  principle 
(cheers).  If  the  love  of  popular  liberty  is 
dead  in  Great  Britain  yoa  will  not  under- 
Btand  us  ;  but  if  the  love  of  liberty  lives  as 
it  once  lived,  and  has  worthy  successors  of 
those  renowed  men  that  were  our  ancestors 
as  much  as  yours,  and  whose  example  and 
principles  we  inherit  to  make  fruitful  as  so 
much  seed-corn  in  a  new  and  fertile  land — 
then  yoa  will  understand  our  firm,  invincible 
determination — deep  as  the  sea,  firm  as 
mountains,  but  calm  as  the  heavens  above  us 
— to  fight  this  war  through  at  all  hazards  and 
at  every  cost  (immense  cheering,  accompa- 
nied with  a  few  hisses).  I  am  obliged  for 
this  little  diversion  ;  it  rests  me.  Against 
this  statement  of  facts  and  principles  no  pub- 
lic man  and  no  party  could  stand  up  for  one 
moment  in  England  if  it  were  permitted  to 
stand  upon  its  own  merits.  It  is,  therefore, 
sought  to  darken  the  light  of  these  truths 
and  to  falsify  facts.  I  will  not  mention 
names,  but  I  will  say  this,  that  there  have 
been  intportant  organs  in  Great  Britain  that 
have  delibera^ly  and  knowingly  spoken 
what  is  not  the  troth.     (Applause,  and  loud 


cries  of  *»  The  Times!*'  "  Three  groans  for 
the  Times!'' 

It  is  declared  that  the  North  has  no  sin- 
cerity. It  is  declared  that  the  North  treats 
the  blacks  worse  than  the  South  does  (hear, 
hear).  A  monstrous  lie  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  is  declared  that  emancipation  is  a 
mere  political  trick — not  a  moral  sentiment. 
It  is  declared  that  this  is  a  cruel  un philan- 
thropic squabble  of  men  gone  mad  with  na- 
tional vanity  (cheers  and  hisses).  Oh, 
what  a  pity  that  a  man  should  "  fall  nine 
times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night  " 
to  make  an  apostasy  which  dishonors  his 
closing  days,  and  to  wipe  out  the  testimony 
for  liberty  that  he  gave  in  his  youth !  But 
even  if  all  this  monstrous  lie  about  the  North 
— this  needless '"slander — were  true,  still  it 
would  not  alter  the  fact  that  Northern  suc- 
cess will  carry  liberty — Southern  success  slav- 
ery (cheers) .  For  when  society  dashes  against 
society,  the  results  are  not  what  the  individ- 
ual motives  of  the  members  of  society  would 
make  them — the  results  are  what  the  insti- 
tutions of  society  make  them.  When  your 
army  stood  at  Waterloo,  they  did  not  know 
what  were  the  tremendous  moral  conse- 
quences that  depended  on  that  battle.  It 
was  not  what  the  individual  soldiers  meant 
nor  thought,  but  what  the  British  empire 
— the  national  life  behind,  and  the  gen- 
ius of  that  renowned  kingdom  which  sent 
that  army  to  victory — meant  and  thought 
(hear,  hear).  And  even  if  the  President 
were  false — if  every  Northern  man  were  a 
juggling  hypocrite — that  does  not  change  the 
Constitution  ;  and  it  does  not  change  the  fact 
that  if  the  North  prevails  she  carries  North- 
ern ideas  and  Northern  institutions  with  her 
(cheers).  But  I  hear  a  loud  protest  against 
war  (hear,  hear).  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Chairman  :  There  is  a  small  lind  in  our 
country  and  in  yours — I  wish  their  number 
were  quadrupled — who  have  borne  a  solemn 
and  painful  testimony  against  all  wars,  under 
all  circumstances  ;  and  although  I  diflfer  with 
them  on  the  subject  of  defensive  warfare,  yet 
when  men  that  rebuked  their  own  land,  and 
all  lands,  now  rebuke  us,  though  I  cannot 
accept  their  judgment,  I  bow  with  profound 
respect  to  their  conbistency  (hear,  hear,  anJ 
cheers).  But  excepting  them  I  regard  this 
British  horror  of  the  American  war  as  some- 
thing wonderful  (renewed  cheers  and  laugh- 
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tcr).  Why,  it  is  a  phenomenon  in  itaelf! 
On  what  shore  has  not  the  prow  of  your 
ships  dashed?  (Hear,  hear.)  What  bind  is 
there  with  a  name  and  a  people  where  your 
banner  has  not  led  your  soldiers?  (Ilear, 
hear.)  And  when  the  great  resurrection 
rcTeille  shall  sound,  it  will  muster  British 
soldiers  from  every  clime  and  people  under 
the  whole  heaven  (cheers).  Ah,  but  it  is 
said  this  is  a  war  against  your  own  blood 
(hear,  hear).  How  long  is  it  since  you 
poured  soldiers  into  Canada,  and  let  all  your 
yards  work  night  and  day  to  avenge  the  tak- 
ing of  two  men  out  of  the  Trent?  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) Old  England  shocked  at  a  war  of 
principle  !  She  gained  her  glories  in  such  a 
war  (cheers).  Old  England  ashamed  of  a 
war  of  principle !  Her  national  ensign  sym- 
bolizes her  history — the  cross  in  a  field  of 
blood  (cheers) .  And  will  you  tell  us — who 
inherit  your  blood,  your  ideas,  and  your 
pluck  (cheers) — that  we  must  not  fight? 
(Cheers.)  The  child  must  heed  the  parents 
until  the  parents  get  old  and  tell  the  child 
not  to  do  the  thing  that  in  early  life  they 
whipped  him  for  not  doing.  And  then  the 
child  Kiys,  Father  and  mother  are  getting  too 
old  ;  they*  had  better  be  taken  away  from 
their  present  home  and  come  to  live  with  us 
(cheereii  and  hisses) .  Perhaps  you  think  that 
the  old  ieiland  will  do  a  little  longer  (hisses). 
Perhaps  you  think  there  is  coal  enough. 
Perhaps  you  think  the  stock  is  not  quite  run 
out  yet ;  but  whenever  England  comes  to 
that  state  that  she  does  not'  go  to  war  for 
principle,  she  had  better  emigrate  and  wo 
will  get  room  for  her  (laughter). 

I  have  been  very  much  perplexed  what  to 
think  about  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  in 
re8p<'Ct  to  the  JS;)uth.  I  must,  I  suppose,  look 
to  tlie  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  PViglish 
people.  I  <lon't  Ix'lieve  in  the  Times.  (Groans 
for  the  Timrs;  groans  for  t!ie  Tchf/rnph.) 
You  cut  niy  )>jor  nentence  in  two.  and  all  the 
blood  runs  out  of  it  (laughter).  I  was  just 
goini;  to  Pay  that  like  most  of  you  I  don't 
bflieve  in  the  Timfs,  but  I  alwavs  read  it 
(l;ui;:^]'ter).  Every  Englishman  tells  me  that 
the  Timrs  is  no  exponent  of  English  opinion, 
and  yet  I  have  taken  notice  that  when  they 
•talk  of  men,  somehow  or  other  their  last 
argument  is  the  last  thing  that  was  in  the 
Times  (laughter).  I  think  it  was  the 
Timrs  or  Post  that  said  that  America  was 
Boro  because  she  had  not  the  moral  sympathy 


of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  moral  Byiqpa- 
thy  of  Great  Britain  had  gone  for  tho  South 
(no,  no).  Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  those 
who  are  represented  in  the  newspapers  as 
favorable  to  the  South  are  like  men  who  have 
arrows  and  bows  strong  enough  to  Bcnd  the 
shaflts  three  thousand  miles ;  and  thodo  who 
f(?el  sympathy  for  tho  North  *are  like  men 
who  have  shafts,  but  have  no  bows  that  could 
shoot  them  far  enough  (hear).  That  part 
of  the  English  sentiment  that  has  made  itself 
felt  on  our  shores  is  the  part  that  slandered 
the  North  and  took  part  with  the  South  ;  and 
if  you  think  we  are  unduly  Bcnsitive,  you 
must  take  into  account  that  the  part  of  Eng- 
lish sentiment  carried  over  is  the  part  that 
gives  its  aid  to  slavery,  and  against  liberty 
(hear,  hear).  I  shall  have  a  different  story 
to  tell  when  I  get  back.  (The  assembly  rose, 
and  for  a  few  moments  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs were  waved  enthusiastically  amidst 
loud  cheering.) 

A  voice — **  What  about  the  Russians?" 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Ikeeher :  A  gentleman  asks  me  to  say 
a  word  about  the  Russians  in  Now  York 
harbor.  As  this  is  a  little  private  confiden- 
tial meeting  (laughter),  I  will  tell  you  the 
fact  about  them  (laughter).  The  fact  is 
this — it  is  a  little  piece  of  coquetry  (laugh- 
ter). Don*t  you  know  that  when  a  woman 
thinks  her  suitor  is  not  quite  attentive  enough 
she  takes  another  beau,  and  flirts  with  him  in 
the  face  of  the  old  one?  (Laughter.)  New 
York  is  flirting  with  Russia,  but  she  has 
got  her  eye  on  England  (cheers).  Well,  I 
hear  men  say  this  is  a  piece  of  national 
folly  that  is  not  becoming  on  tho  part  of  peo- 
ple so  reputedly  wise,  and  in  such  solemn  and 
important  circumstances.  It  is  said  that 
when  Russia  in  now  engaged  in  suppressing 
the  lilxTty  of  Poland,  it  is  an  indecent  thing 
for  America  to  make  Mieve  to  flirt  with  her. 
I  think  so  too  (loud  cheers).  Now  you 
know  what  we  felt  when  you  were  flirt- 
ing with  Mr.  Mason  at  your  Lord  Mayor's 
}>anquet  (cheers).  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
it  <Hd  not  do  us  any  hurt  to  have  you  English- 
men tell  us  our  faults.  I  hope  it  dun*t  do 
you  Britishers  any  hurt  to  have  us  tell  you 
some  of  yours  (a  laugh) .  Let  me  tell  yoa 
my  honest  sentiments.  England,  becauseabe 
is  a  Christian  nation,  because  she^ias  the 
guardianship  of  the  dearest  pfinciples  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  ought  to  be  friendlj 
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with  eTory  nation  and  with  cTcrj  tongue. 
But  when  England  looks  out  for  an  ally,  she 
ought  to  find  her  own  blood,  her  own  lan- 
guage, her  own  children  (cheers).  And  I 
stand  here  to  declare  that  America  is  the 
proper  and  natural  ally  of  Great  Britain 
(cheers).  I  declare  that  all  sorts  of  alli- 
ances with  continental  nations  as  against 
America  are  monstrous,  and  that  all  flirta- 
tions of  America  with  pandered  and  whis- 
kered ftnreigners  are  monstrous,  and  that  in 
the  great  conflicts  of  the  future,  when  civil- 
ization is  to  be  extended,  when  commerce  is 
to  be  free  round  the  globe,  and  to  carry  with 
it  religion  and  civilization,  then  twp  flags 
should  be  flying  from  every  man-of-war  and 
every  ship,  and  they  should  be  the  flag  with 
the  cross  of  St.  George  and  the  flag  with  the 
stars  of  promise  and  of  hope  (cheers) .  Now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  anybody  tells  you 
that  Mr.  Bcecher  is  in  favor  of  war,  you  may 
ask,  **  In  what  way  is  he  in  favor  of  war?  " 
And  if  any  man  says  he  seeks  to  sow  discord 
between  father  and  son  and  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, you  will  be  able  to  say,  **  Show  us  how  he 
is  so  wing  discord.  *'  If  I  had  anything  grievous 
to  say  of  England  I  would  sooner  say  it  before 
her  face  than  behind  her  back.  I  would  de- 
nounce Englishmen  if  they  were  maintainors 
c#the  monstrous  policy  of  the  South,  llow- 
evcr,  since  I  have  come  over  to  this  country, 
you  have  told  me  the  truth,  and  I  shall  be 
'able  to  bear  back  an  assurance  to  our  people 
of  the  enthusiasm  you  feel  for  the  cause  of 
the  North.  And  then  there  is  the  very  sig- 
nificant act  of  your  Government — the  seizure 
of  the  rams  in  Liverpool  (loud  cheers). 
Then  there  are  tho  weighty  words  spoken  by 
Lord  Russell  at  Glasgow  and  the  words  spoken 
by  the  attorney-getieral  (cheers).  These 
acts  and  declarations  of  policy,  coupled  with 
all  that  1  have  seen,  and  the  feeling  of  enthu- 
siasm of  this  English  people,  will  warm  the 
heart  of  the  Americans  in  the  North.  If  we 
are  one  in  civilization,  one  in  religion,  one 
substantially  in  faith,  let  us  be  one  in  national 
policy,  one  in  every  enterprise  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  gospel  and  for  the  happiness 
of  mankind  (cheers).  I  thank  you  for 
your  long  patience  with  me.  (Go  on !) 
Ah  !  when  I  was  a  boy  they  used  to  tell  me 
never  to  eat  enough,  but  always  to  get  up 
being  yet  a  little  hungry.  I  would  rather 
yoo  go  away  wishing  I  had  spoken  lom^r, 


than  go  away  saying,  *'  What  a  tedions  fel- 
low he  was  !  "  (A  laugh.)  And  therefore, 
if  you  will  not  permit  me  to  close  and  go,  I 
beg  you  to  recollect  that  this  is  the  fifth 
speech  of  more  than  two  hours'  length  that 
I  have  spoken,  on  some  occasions  under  diffi- 
culties, within  seven  or  eight  days,  and  I  am 
so  exhausted  that  I  ask  you  to  permit  mo  to 
stop  (great  cheering) . 

Professor  Newman  then  rose  and  moved  the 
following  resolution : — 

**  Resolved:  That  this  meeting  presents  its 
most  cordial  thanks  to  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  for  the  admirable  address  which  he 
has  delivered  this  evening,  and  expresses  its 
hearty  sympathy  with  his  rcprolxttion  of  the 
slaveholders'  rebellion,  his'viodication  of  t\m 
rights  of  a  free  Government,  and  his  aspira- 
tions for  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
English  people  and  their  American  brethren ; 
and  as  this  meeting  recognizes  in  Mr.  Beecher 
one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  negro  emancipa- 
tion, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
successful  of  the  champions  of  that  great 
cause,  it  rejoices  in  this  opportunity  of 'con- 
gratulating him  on  the  triumph  with  which 
the  labors  of  himself  and  his  associates  have 
been  crowned  in  the  anti-slavery  policy  of 
President  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet "  (cheers). 

He  said  that  in  the  present  state  of  this 
controversy  it  was  necessary  that  the  English 
people  should  see  whether  their  sentiments  on 
slavery  were  still  the  same.  The  people  he 
remembered  in  his  boyhood  were  devotedly 
anti-slavery ;  and  it  was  but  recently  that 
half  a  hundred  British  ladies  of  all  classes 
sent  addresses  to  the  women  of  America  de- 
ploring the  evil  of  slavery.  They  require  to 
see  whether  they  were  changed  since  then. 
It  was  but  lately  that  Lord  Brougham  pub- 
licly insulted  the  American  ambassador ;  and 
that  noble  lord's  recent  conduct  led  many 
people,  and  pre-eminently  their  Northern 
brethren,  to  suppose  that  there  had  been  a 
great  change  among  them.  The  writings  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Carlyle,  the  articles  in  the 
Times,  and  of  a  largo  portion  of  the  metro- 
politan press,  had  tended  to  induce  the  same 
feeling,  biit  it  was  for  them  to  show  that  they 
still  adhered  to  their  old  anti-slavery  views. 
The  only  way  to  do  that  was  never  to  take 
in,  or  never  to  read  those  papers  (cheers). 

I'ev.  Newman  Uall  seconded  the  resolution. 
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OUT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

PART   I. 

One  afternoon  Dr.  Rich  rode  up  as  usual 
to  the  door  of  Dambleton  House  ;  he  passed 
in  through  the  iron  gates,  came  up  the  sweep 
along  which  the  lilac-trees  were  beginning  to 
scatter  their  leaves,  and  thep  he  dismounted 
at  the  stone  steps  under  the  portico  (it  was  a 
red  brick  house  with  a  Grecian  portico) ,  rang 
at  the  bell,  and  asked  if  Miss  Bemers  was  at 
home. 

He  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room — a 
pleasant,  long,  groand-flo(nr  room,  full  of  com- 
fortable chairs  and  sofas,  with  windows 
trough  which  you  saw  the  garden,  the  au- 
tumn flowers  all  aglow,  the  sun  setting  be- 
hind the  trees.  One  or  two  tall  pictures  of 
Dumbletons  who  had  once  lived  in  the  long 
drawing-room  and  walked  in  the  garden,  but 
who  no  longer  came  and  went,  hung  upon  the 
walls.  There  was  a  pleasant  perfume  of  hot- 
house flowers  and  burning  wood.  The  room 
was  hot,  be-chintzed,be-perfumed;  Horatia, 
dressed  in  a  black  velvet  gown,  was  sitting  by 
the  fire. 

She  got  up  to  welcome  the  doctor.  He 
thought  that  this  black-velvet  lady,  with  the 
glowing  window  behind  her,  was  like  a  pic- 
ture he  had  seen  somewhere  ;  or  had  he  read 
about  it  ?  or  had  he  dreamed  it  ?  Somehow, 
he  knew  she  was  going  to  say,  "  We  are  go- 
ing away;  good-by!*'  And  Horatia  gave  him 
her  hand,  and  said, — 

**  0  Dr.  Rich  ! — I  am  so  sorry — my  aunt 
tells  me  we  are  going  away  !  " 

*«  Well,'*  he  said,  wondering  a  little  at  this 
odd  realization,  **  I  am  sorry  to  lose  my  pa- 
tient. Though,  in  truth,  I  had  meant  to  tell 
you  to-day  that  you  yourself  can  best  cure 
yourself.  All  you  want  is  regular  exercise 
and  living  and  occupation .  And  this  is  physic 
I  cannot  tell  the  chemist  to  put 'up  in  a  bot- 
tle and  send  you." 

**  What  makes  you  think  I  vrant  occupa- 
tion?''  said  Horatia,  a  little  angry,  and  not 
over-pleaecd. 

"Don't  most  women?"  said  the  doctor, 
smiling.  **  Don't  I  find  you  like  prisoners 
locked  up  between  four  walls,  with  all  sorts 
of  wretched  make-shift  employments,  to  pass 
away  time  ?  Why,  this  room  is  a  very  pretty 
prison,  but  a  great  deal  too  hot  to  be  a  whole- 
some one." 


«<  You  are  right;  I  am  a  prisoner,"  said 
Horatia,  in  her  velvet  gown  ;  **  but  I  assure 
you  I  work  very  hard."  The  doctor  looked 
doubtful.  •'  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  do  ?  " 
she  went  on.  <<  This  is  not  the  first  time 
you  speak  in  this  way." 

"  It  is  an  old  observation  of  mine,"  Dr. 
Rich  said,  <*  and  I  cannot  help  repeating,  that 
women  in  your  class  of  life  have  not  enough 
to  do." 

**  That  is  because  you  do  not  know :  take 
my  life,  for  instance ;  I  never  have  a  moment 
to  myself.  I  have  to  keep  up,  correspond, 
make  appointments,  dine,  drive,  drink  tea, 
with  three  or  four  hundred  people  all  as  busy 
and  over- tired  as  I  am.  I  go  out  to  dinner, 
to  a  party,  to  a  ball  almost  every  night  in  the 
season.  All  the  morning  I  shop  and  write 
letters ;  all  the  afternoon  I  drive  about  here 
and  there,  and  drink  five  o'clock  tea.  1  am 
never  alone  ;  I  must  forever  be  talking,  doing, 
attending,  coming,  going.  Is  not  this  work 
for  ten  women  instead  of  one  poor,  unhappy, 
tired-out  creature  like  myself?  "  cried  she, 
strangely  excited. 

Dr.  Rich  was  a  soft-hearted  man,  espe- 
cially so  when  he  thought  of  Horatia,  and  he 
said,  kindly,  <<  That  does,  indeed,  seem  a 
dreadful  life  to  me.  Can't  I  help  you  ?  Can't 
I  prescribe  some  more  rational  scheme  of  mr 
istence !  " 

*<  No,  no  ;  nobody,  nothing  can  save  me," 
said  Miss  Bemers.  "  I  am  utterly  jaded, 
battered,  wearied  out.  I  owe  everything  to 
my  aunt.  I  must  go  her  ways  and  lead  her 
life  ;  there  is  no  help  for  me." 

'*  But  you  might,  perhaps,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, hesitating — **  perhaps — " 

«  No !"  cried  Horatia,  with  some  emotion, 
<*  I  shall  'never  marry !  if  that  is  what  you 
mean .  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  it  might  have 
been ;  but  now — now  I  am  ashamed  to  look 
people  in  the  face  when  she  tries  to  •  .  .  . 
What  dreadful  things  I  am  saying  ! — ^bat  all 
the  same,  I  must  go  on,  and  on,  and  on. 
There  is  no  rest  for  me  except  where  the 
weary  go  in  time.  Where — where — "  She 
finished  her  sentence  by  bursting  out  crying. 
She  was  ill  and  unnerved,  and  unlike  herself, 
so  that  there  was  some  excuse  for  her. 

Dr.  Rich  thought  so,  at  least.  He  went  up 
to  one  of  the  windows,  and,  pushing  aside  the 
flower-stand,  opened  it  wide,  and  looked  oat 
into  the  garden.  Then  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  once  or  twice,  and  then  he  came 
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back  to  the  fire.  It  was  a  tall  old  chimney- 
piece,  round  which  the  Dumbletons  (the  mas- 
tero  of  the  house)  had  assembled  for  two  cen- 
turies and  more.  A  lady  let  into  the  wall, 
with  a  pearl  necklace  and  powdered  hair, 
seemed  to^ook  him  full  in  the  face,  and  nod 
her  head  onui  or  twice. 

Uoratia  had  sunk  down  on  a  low  sort  of 
couch,  and'was  wiping  her  tears  away.  The 
freeh  gust  of  air  which  blew  in  through  the 
open  window  cheered  and  revived  her  more 
than  any  consoling  remarknor  talking.  When 
she  had  wiped  her  tears,  she  looked  up,  and 
he  saw  all  the  lines  that  care  had  written  un- 
der these  dark  eyes,  and  he  was  suddenly 
filled  with  iftimense  sympathy,  pity,  liking. 
For  a  moment  he  was  silent,  and  then  he  made 
a  great  resolve,  and  he  said,  in  a  low  voice — 

**  I  think  I  could  help  you  if  you  would 
let  me.  Instead  of  being  a  straw  in  a  whirl- 
pool, how  would  you  like  to  come  and  stag- 
nate in  a  pond  ?  How  would  you  like  to  be  a 
country  doctor's  wife?  " 

Uoratia  bluslied  up,  started  with  amaze- 
ment, and  then  leaned  back  among  her  cush- 
ions to  hide  her  agitation,  while  Dr.  Rich 
went  on  to  say,  with  extra  deliberation,  that 
social  differences  had  never  impressed  him 
greatly — that  he  could  not  see  why  a  fine  lady 
should  not  take  a  turn  at  everyday  life ;  for 
it  is  at  best  only  a  very  commonplace,  every- 
day life  that  I  have  to  ofTer  you,"  ho  said, 
smiling. 

He  was  apt  to  be  a  little  didactic ;  but  he 
had  soon  finished  his  speech,  and  he  waited 
for  Ilorutia  to  l)Cgin  hers. 

**  I  am  HO  surprised,''  she  said,  trying  to 
speak  steadily.  **  I— 1  don't — you  don't 
know  me,  Dr.  Rich." 

The  doctor  annwered,  still  at  his  ease,  that 
he  had  wishi'd  to  nv.irry  for  some  time  past, 
that  he  did  not  expect  that  his  sister,  who  had 
been  his  hout<iekce)x.T,  would  remain  with  him 
always,  that  he  had  never  fancied  anybody  in 
the  neigh b'irhood,  and  it  secnned  to  him  that 
this  arrangement  mi;^ht  makt^  Ihem  both  more 
happy  than  they  had  either  of  them  been  hith- 
erto. He  spoke  so  quietly  and  deliberately 
(it  was  his  way  when  he  was  excited)  that 
Uoratia  never  guessed  that  this  was  an  ardent, 
loving  heart,  full  of  chivalrous  impulse,  of 
passionate  feeling  ;  a  treasure  which  he  vraa 
offering  her — that  this  homely  country  doctor 
as  much  ber  superior  in  every  tender, 
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feminine  quality  as  in  manly  strength  and 
power  and  vigor. 

She  was  looking  at  him  intently  with 
flushed  cheeks.  She  saw  a  middle-sized,  thick- 
set man,  with  a  kind  face,  with  what  seemed 
to  her  trustworthy  and  keen  eyes,  instead  of 
sleepy  ones  like  her  own,  with  a  very  sweet 
voice,  whose  tones  she  seemed  to  heat'  after 
he  had  ceased  speaking. 

She  pictured  to  herself  his  ivy-grown  house. 
She  had  once  driven  past  it  with  her  cousin, 
Mrs.  Dumbleton.  She  tried  to  imagine  the 
daily  round  of  life,  the  quiet  little  haven,  the 
silence  after  all  these  years  of  noise  and  racket, 
the  stillness  after  all  this  coming  and  going — 
one  good  friend  instead  of  a  hundred  more  or 
less  indifferent.  A  man  with  every  worldly 
advantage  would  not  have  tempted  her  so 
greatly  just  at  that  moment.  She  thought  to 
herself  that  she  wished  she  had  the  courage 
to  say  **  yes," 

When  she  found  courage  at  last  to  speak 
at  all,  she  said — not  the  **  no  "  she  imagined 
she  was  going  to  say — but,  **  I  can't — I  can't 
give  you  any  answer  now.  I  will  send — I 
will  write.  I  will  talk  to  them.  Please  go, 
before  they  come  in." 

So  Dr.  Rich  made  her  a  little  grave  bow, 
and  walked  away.  His  plebeian  breeding 
stood  him  in  good  service.  He  was  quite 
composed  and  quiet,  and  at  his  ease,  and  hero 
she  was  trembling  and  agitated  and  scarcely 
able  to  control  herself.  When  he  was  gone 
she  went  up-stairs,  slowly  crossing  the  hall, 
and  passing  along  the  gallery  which  led  to  her 
room.  There  was  nobody  else  coming  or  go- 
ing ;  there  were  only  gathering  shadows  and 
shut  oaken  doors,  and  more  Dumbletons  hang- 
ing from  the  walls,  and  windows  set  in  carved 
panels,  which  looked  out  over  the  country  and 
the  tree-tops,  and  the  sunset. 

She  stopped  and  looked  out.  She  saw  the 
high-road  gleaming  white  between  the  dark 
woods  on  either  side ;  she  saw  a  horseman 
riding  away  ;  past  the  gate  and  the  haycock 
and  the  little  row  of  cottages ;  past  the  break 
in  the  trees,  and  then  the  road  turned,  and 
she  could  see  him  no  longer.  She  looked  out 
for  some  ten  minutes,  without  much  heeding 
all  that  was  going  on.  Great  purple  clouds 
heaving  out  of  the  horizon,  blending  and 
breaking  ;  winds  rising  ;  leaves  fluttering  in 
the  evening  breeze;  birds  wheeling  in  the 
air,  and  rooks  cawing  from  their  ncBts ;  the 
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great  Day  removing  in  glory,  and  ppeeding 
awav  in  solemn  state  to  other  countries  ;  the 
Niftht  arriving,  with  her  pompous,  shining 
train — all  these  great  changes  of  dynasties 
and  states  of  living  did  not  trouble  her  ;  only 
as  the  sun  disappeared  behind  the  trees,  IIo- 
ratia  found,  to  her  great  surprise,  that  she 
had  almost  made  up  her  mind — that  what 
had  seemed  at  first  so  impossible,  and  so  little 
to  Ikj  thought  of— that  what  had  appeared  to 
her  only  a  <lay  ago  unattainable,  and  far  be- 
yond her  reach,  was  hers  now,  if  she  had  but 
the  resoluti(m  to  open  her  hand  and  to  take 
it — to  accept  that  tranquil  existence,  that 
culm  happiness,  which  she  had  told  hersek*  a 
tliousand,  thoustind  times  was  never  to  be 
hers.  Suddenly  the  poor  battered  bark  had 
drifted  into  a  calm  little  haven ;  the  ocean 
was  roaring  still ;  the  winds  and  the  waves 
beating  and  tossing  all  about ;  but  here,  shel- 
tered, protected,  safely  anchored,  she  might 
stay  if  slic  would.  And  yes,  she  would  stay  : 
if  she  had  scjircely  the  courage  to  remain, 
she  had  still  less  to  face  the  ocean  ognin. 
Slie  would  stay,  come  what  might,  Perhaiis 
Horatia  exaggerated  to  herself  the  past  storm« 
and  troubles  of  her  life,  but  it  is  certiiin  (and 
BO  she  kept  siiying  to  herself)  that  at  two- 
end-thirty  she  was  old  enough  to  be  her  own 
mistress.  She  was  not  ungrateful  to  her 
aunt  for  years  of  kindness,  but  she  could 
surely  best  judge  for  herself.  And  so,  telling 
herself  that  she  was  not  ungrateful,  she  l)egan 
to  wonder  how  she  could  send  a  note  to  the 
doctor ;  how  she  could  best  break  the  dread- 
ful news  to  Lady  Whiston,  who  was  her  aunt, 
to  Mrs.  Dumbleton  who  was  her  cousin  and 
Lady  Winston's  daughter.  It  is  a  way  that 
people  have  ;  they  tell  themselves  that  they 
are  not  ungrateful,  and  they  go  and  do  the 
very  thing  which  docs  not  prove  their  grati- 
tude. 

The  ladies  came  in  very  late,  and  went  to 
their  rooms  at  once  to  make  ready  for  dinner* 
Ifoi-atia,  who  had  dressed  with  nervous  haste, 
and  who  was  too  much  excited  to  he  still, 
went  wandering  up  and  down  the  drawing- 
room  in  her  white  dinner-dress,  trying  to  find 
words  and  courage  to  tell  them  of  what  had 
occurred. 

The  housemaids  came  in  to  put  the  room 
to  rights,  to  straighten  cushions  and  chairs, 
to  sweep  the  hearth,  and  make  up  the  fire. 
The  Dumbletons  were  chilly  people,  and  fires 
borned  on  their  hearth  aknoBt  all  the  year 
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rou  nd .  Then  they  departed ,  leaving  a  oheer- 
ful  blaze  behind  them,  comfortaUo  fumitora 
in  orderly  array,  lights  with  green  abades, 
paper  folded  on  the  table.  The  place  might 
have  looked  tranquil  and  homelike  enoagh 
but  for  the  restk^ss  Horatia  pacing  backwards 
and  forwards.  She  hardly  noticed  Mr.  Dam- 
bleton,  the  master  of  the  house,  who  came  in 
qrietly  and  sank  down  in  a  big' chair,  and 
watched  her  as  she  flitted  to  and  fro.  This 
constant  coming  and  going  worried  him.  Hia 
was  a  good-looking,  kindly,  shrewd,  reseirod 
young  man.  He  was  usually  silent,  bat  he 
would  answer  if  he  was  spoken  to.  Som^ 
times  he  spoke  of  his  own  accord. 

To-night  he  spoke,  and  said,  '*  What  is  the 
matter,  Uoratia?  What  are  yon  taking  all 
this  exercise  for  ? ''  and  Horatia Btop[)ed  sud- 
denly, and  turned  round,  and  looked  at  him 
for  a  minute  without  speaking.  An  hour  ago 
her  mind  had  been  made  up,  and  now  again 
she  was  hesitating,  shrinking,  and  thinking 
that  she  had  almost  rather  change  her  mind 
than  tell  it,  it  seemed  so  terrible  a  task.  Bat 
here  was  an  opening.  Henry  Dumbleton 
was  good-natured,  perhaps  he  might  help 
her ;  at  all  events,  he  would  give  ber  good 
advice.  She  stopped  short  in  her  walk,  stood 
straight  and  still  in  her  white  dress,  with  • 
drooping  head.  *'  You  can  help  me,"  she 
said,  at  last  looking  up ;  **  I  am  trying  tode> 
cidc  for  myself  for  once,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  do  it." 

*'  You  surprise  me — and  so  you  actoallj 
don't  know  your  own  mind,"  said  Dumbl^ 
ton,  smiling. 

'^Tell  me,"  said  Horatia,  suddenly,  '^woold 
you  think  a  woman  foolish  who — suppose  yon 
were  a  woman  over  thirty,  Henry !  " 

''  I  shouldn't  own  to  it,"  says  Mr.  Dum- 
bleton. 

**  Henry,  listen  to  me,"  said  Horatia. 
*'  Suppose  the  case  of  some  one  whose  life  is 
passing  on,  who  has  no  settled  home,  who  has 
not  known  for  years  and  years  the  blessing 
and  privilege  of  being  much  considered,  or 
much  loved.  Don't  think  me  heartless^* 
Aunt  Car  has  been  kindness  itself— I  shall. 
always,  always  be  grateful ;  but — " 

*'  AM  the  gratitude  in  the  world  woold 
not  induce  me  to  live  with  her,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean,"  said  Dumbleton. 

*<0  Henry!"  said  Horatia,. coming  and 
standing  in  front  of  him ;  **  should  you  think 
very  bcuily  of  me  if,  if— can  myUiimg  be  a 
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mesalliance  for  a  woman  in  my  position  ?  " 
The  tears  came  into  her  eyes  as  she  spoke, 
and  Dumbleton  saw  that  her  hands  were 
trembling.  I  think  it  was  for  this  foolish 
reason,  as  much  as  for  any  she  could  give 
him,  that  he  determined  to  help  her  through 
the  ordeal  if  he  could. 

**  Who  is  it?  "  he  asked,  a  little  alarmed 
as  to  what  the  answer  m»ght  be. 

The  answer  came,  and  Horatia,  blushing, 
and  looking  twenty  again,  said,  **Dr.  Rich.*' 

**  So  that  is  what  he  came  for?  "  says 
Henry,  opening  his  eyes. 

**  Don'tyou  like  him?  "  implored  Horatia. 

**  1  think  Rich  is  a  eapital  good  fellow," 
said  Dumbleton,  hesitating.  **  I  don't  think 
he  is  doing  a  very  wise  thing.  You  will  have 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  Ratia,  and  tuck  up 
your  sleeves,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  but 
I  suppose  you  are  prepared?  " 

**  You  do  like  him?  "  said  Horatia.  "  0 
Henry,  I  think  you  are  very,  very  kind  !  I 
did  not  expect  to  find  one  single  person  to 
listen  to  me  so  patiently."'  And  Horatia 
was,  in  truth,  a  little  surprised  that  Henry 
did  not  insist  more  upon  the  inequality  of  the 
matcii.  To  her,  brought  up  as  she  had  been, 
in  the  serai-fashionable  world,  the  difference 
seemed  greater  than  it  really  was.  She  seemed 
to  be  performing  some  heroic  feat ;  she  had  a 
sort  of  feeling  that  she  was  a  princess  step- 
ping down  from  her  throne ;  that  her  resolu- 
tion did  her  extraordinary  credit ;  that  the 
favor  she  was  conferring  was  immense ;  that 
Dr.  Rich's  gratitude  must  be  at  least  equal 
to  her  condescension. 

And  now  I  must  confess  that  the  doctor 
only  Hpoke  a  truth  when  ho  had  said  that  so- 
cial differences  did  not  greatly  impress  him. 
For  Horatia  herself  lie  had  tlie  tendercst  re- 
gard and  admiration  ;  for  her  position  as  the 
niece  of  a  baroness,  and  the  cousin  of  one  or 
two  honorablcH,  he  did  not  greatly  care  ;  he 
might  have  thought  more  of  it  if  he  had 
been  more  in  the  world.  As  it  was,  the  sub- 
ject scarcely  occurred  to  l.im.  He  was  at 
that  moment  close  at  home,  riding  along  a 
dark  lane,  hedged  with  black-looking  trees, 
with  the  stars  coming  out  overtieud  in  a  sky 
swept  by  drifting  clouds.  The  wind  was 
rising  and  shaking  the  branches,  but  the 
doctor  was  absorbed  as  he  rode  along,  and  as 
he  thought  with  tenderest  affection  of  the 
gracious  and  charming  and  beautiful  woman 


whom  he  had  enshrined  in  the  temple  of  his 
honest  heart.  It  was  for  herself  that  he 
loved  her,  and  not  for  her  surroundings.  He 
would  have  married  her  out  of  a  hovel  if  she 
had  happened  to  be  born  there ;  whereas  she, 
I  fear,  took  him  more  for  what  he  had  to 
give  her  than  for  what  he  was.  She  wanted 
to  marry  him,  not  because  he  was  upright 
and  tender  and  wise;  not  because  she  told 
herself  she  could  hope  to  make  him  happy 
and  be  a  good  wife  to  him  ;  but  because  she 
told  herself  he  could  make  her  happy.  She 
was  by  way  of  giving  up  everything  for  him, 
but,  in  truth,  if  she  gave  anything  up,  it  was 
for  her  own  sake,  because  she  was  tired  of  it. 

Lady  Whiston  and  her  daughter  came 
down  as  the  dinner  was  announced.  Mr. 
Dumbleton  offered  his  arm  to  his  mother-in- 
law  ;  the  other  two  followed  across  the  hali. 
The  dinner- table  dazzled  them  for  a  moment 
with  its  lights  and  shining  silver  and  flowers, 
but  their  eyes  soon  became  accustomed,  and 
they  sat  down  and  took  their  places.  Lady 
Whiston  was  a  little  shrivelled-up and  rather 
flighty  old  lady;  Mrs.  Dumbleton,  a  kind  lit- 
tle fat  woman,  who  chirped  and  chattered, 
and  responded  to  her  mother's  constant  flow 
of  talk.  Mr.  Dumbleton,  as  usual,  carved, 
and  did  not  mix  much  in  the  conversation. 
Horatia  could  hardly  rouse  herself  to  attend 
to  what  was  going  on.  Why  are  people  al- 
ways expected  to  rouse  themselves  and  to 
talk  of  the  things  they  are  uot  thinking 
about? 

**  I  am  quite  worn  out,"  Lady  Whiston 
was  saying.  **  Henry,  you  know  how  far  from 
strong  I  am.  I  drove  to  town  this  morning. 
I  was  shopping  for  two  hours.  I  lunched  at 
the  De  Beauvilles's.  There  I  met  Jane  Par- 
sons, who  insisted  upon  taking  me  all  over 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  from 
there  to  Marochetti's  studio.  We  then  went 
back  to  Chupel  Strc-rt,  and  paid  a  number  of 
visits.  We  got  to  T^dy  Ferrars's  about  half- 
past  five,  and  had  only  time  to  drink  a  cup 
of  tea.  I  found  the  carriage  with  Augusta 
in  it  waiting  at  the  door.  Henry,  you  ought 
to  get  Lady  Jane  to  come  down  and  stay 
with  you.     There  is  no  one  like  her." 

Mr.  Dumbleton  smiled  rather  grimly,  and 
Mrs.  Dumbleton  hastily  changed  the  conver- 
sation, and  said, — 

'*  Well,  dear  Ratia,  what  haye  yon  been 
about  all  day?*' 
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Iloratia  looked  at  her  plate,  Mr.  Dumble- 
ton  looked  at  Iloratia. 

"Did  Dr.  Rich  call  again?''  said  Lady 
Whieton. 

**  YeB,"  Horatia  said. 

**  Those  people  are  reiilly  unconscionable !  " 
cried  the  old  lady.  **  Iloratia.  I  hope  you 
made  him  understand  that  wo  are  going 
away,  and  all  that,  and  shall  not  require  his 
attendance  any  more.  I  don't  know  what 
he  will  not  charge.  He  is  not  an  M.D., 
though  he  calls  himself  a  doctor.  Now  Mr. 
Bonscy,  a  married  man  with  a  large  family, 
never  asked  me  more  than  3b.  6d.  Thobc  sort 
of  people  must  b^  kept  down." 

Iloratia  was  blushing  pinker  and  pinker, 
Henry  Dumbleton  was  more  and  more  amused, 
and  80  a  queer  desultory  conversation  went 
on,  all  at  cross  purposes.  There  seemed  to 
be  some  fatality  in  the  way,  in  which  doctors 
kept  popping  up  with  every  course,  and  from 
under  every  dish-cover.  Dr.  Rich  and  Mr. 
Caton,  his  partner,  went  round  with  the  du 
trees ;  with  the  roast  Mr.  Bonsey  Was  served 
over  again,  and  all  the  I/ondon  physicians. 
And  then,  with  the  dessert,  arrived  a  scries 
of  horrible  illnesses,  which  had  attacked  va- 
rious ladies  of  high  rank,  symptoms  following 
each  other  in  alarming  succession.  Horatia 
heard  nothing.  She  was  sitting  in  a  sort  of 
dream,  only  she  listened  when  they  spoke  of 
Dr.  Rich.  Was  it  indeed  fated  ?  Was  this 
new  unknown  world  opening  to  her?  Was 
she  an  alien  already,  doomed  to  go  away  and 
leave  them  all,  and  live  the  unknown  life  he 
had  offered  her  ?  It  seemed  unreal  and  shad- 
owy, like  the  night  all  round  about.  When 
the  ladies  got  up  from  table,  Horatia  fol- 
lowed. But  Dumbleton  got  up,  too,  contrary 
to  his  usual  custom,  and  said,  "  I  will  tell 
my  lady,"  in  an  undertone,  as  she  passed 
him. 

So  Horatia,  with  a  beating  heart,  stayed 
in  the  hail,  and  went  and  gazed  out  through 
tlie  glass  door  at  the  black  landscape,  at  the 
murky,  wind-blown  sky.  It  had  been  rain- 
ing, but  the  clouds  were  breaking  ;  the  cres- 
cent moon  rose  palely  and  faintly  from  behind 
the  black  trees ;  the  veils  of  vapor  wreathed 
and  curled  in  the  sky ;  the  wind  blew  in  sofl 
sudden  gusts  over  the  country,  and  across 
the  grass  and  the  fields.  A  lamp  was  burn- 
ing, hanging  from  the  pillars  in  the  hall.  It 
looked  like  a  sort  of  temph,  and  Horatia  in 
her  white  robes  might  have  passed  for  a 


priestess,  looking  out  at  the  heavens  and  try- 
ing to  read  her  fate — her  fate,  which  other 
people,  after  all,  were  settling  and  arranging 
at  their  fancy,  for  Ijiidy  Whiston,  discom- 
posed, autonitihcd,  indignant,  on  the  drawing* 
room  sofa,  was  condemning  her  to  live  her 
present  lil'c  to  the  very  end  of  her  days.  Mr 
Dumbleton,  in  the  urm-chair,  was  mildly  but 
firmly  marrying  her  to  the  doctor.  Mrs. 
Dumbleton  was  sympathizing  with  her 
mother  and  husband  altrTnutely,  and  Horatia 
herself,  who  had  most  at  stake,  waiting  out- 
side, was  watching  the  clouds  and  the  moon. 
At  last  Mr.  Dumbleton  got  up  with  a  yawn, 
and  sauntered  out  of  the  room.  He  came 
out  into  the  hall  with  the  lamp  and  the  flow- 
«r8  and  the  white-robed  lady  staring  gut  at 
the  sky.     She  started  as  he  called  her. 

**  I  am  going  to  send  down  to  the  station,*' 
he  said.  "  The  man  can  take  a  note,  if  yon 
like,  to  put  poor  Rich  out  of  suspense.  There 
is  a  pen  and  ink  in  my  room."  IIo  lit  a 
cigar  as  he  spoke,  and  went  out  and  stood  on 
the  wet  steps  under  the  portico.  And  Hora- 
tia, doing  as  he  told  her,  went  into  his  study. 
It  was  all  lighted  up,  for  Dumbleton  often  aat 
there  of  an  evening.  She  sat  down  at  fait 
table,  and  slowly  took  up  a  pen,  and  then  hid 
her  face  in  her  bands  for  a  moment,  and  then 
wrote,  hardly  seeing  the  words  as  she  forme 
them,  hardly  knowing  what  she  said  : — 

"  You  must  help  me  to  bear  my  aunt's  di»» 
pleasure.  I  have  determined  to  come  to  you 
— I  know  I  can  rely  upon  you. 

»•  Horatia." 

She  folded  up  the  piece  of  paper  and  scaled 
it,  and  came  out  again,  carrying  it  in  her 
hand.  Dumbleton,  who  was  still  waiting 
outside,  talking  to  one  ot  his  grooms,  took  it 
without  asking  any  questions.  Ho  merely 
nodded  ^*  thank  you,'*  and  gave  it  to  the  man : 
*'  You  can  leave  this  at  the  doctor's  on  your 
way ;  and  call  and  sCe  if  there  is  an  answer 
coming  back." 

And  then  Horatia  knew  that  the  die  was 
cast,  and  with  her  own  hand  she  had  signed 
and  sealed  her  fate. 

Just  at  that  moment  Lady  Whiston  had 
succeeded,  during  her  son-in-law's  a1)sence, 
in  completely  talking  round  |^  daughter. 
"  We  can  leave  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after ; 
I  shall  not  see  Horatia  to-night,  I  am  too 
much  displeased.  She  must  give  up  this  ^ 
diculous  scheme." 

It  WM  twilight  when  the  tramp  of  the 
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horse's  hoofs  came  thudding  along  the  quiet, 
giimmering  lane  which  led  to  the  doctor's 
house.  Roberta,  the  doctor's  sieter,  who  had 
grown  very  weary  of  a  long  tete-a-tete^  ran  out 
to  the  door  to  meet  her  brother,  and  Mr. 
Caton  followed  more  leisurely.  As  James 
dismounted,  agitated,  wearied,  excited,  the 
kindly  welcome  seemed  inexpressibly  sooth- 
ing and  pleasant. 

For  home  opened  its  wide  door  to  him,  he 
thought,  and  seemed  to  say,  **  Come  in  ;  here 
you  have  a  right  to  enter,  a  right  to  be  loved ; 
whatever  befalls  you  without,  come  in  ;  for- 
get your  anxiety,  your  suspense,  put  away 
your  fears  for  to-night.  •  Welcome,  wel- 
come !  '*  Home  said  all  this  as  Berta  kissed 
him,  and  Caton  said, — 

**  I  say,  James  Rich,  you  ask  me  to  dinner 
at  six,  and  it  is  near  eight  before  you  come 
in.'' 

i*  I — I  couldn't  come  ;  I  was  detained," 
said  Dr.  Rich.     **  Order  dinner,  Berta." 

And  in  a  few  minutes  they  also  were  sit- 
ting down  to  dinner,  at  a  table  with  roses, 
with  candles,  and  over-roasted  mutton  ;  with 
Betty  in  desultory  attendance  :  it  was  a  silent 
ro{)ast,  chill,  belated,  and  yet  pleasant  and 
friendly  enough. 

After  the  sun  had  set,  as  I  have  said,  the 
purple  clouds  turned  to  gray,  and  to  black, 
and  the  wreathing  mist  began  to  fall  down  in 
occasional  showers,  pattering  against  the  win- 
dow ;  a  great  misty  wall  of  darkness  seemed 
to  hide  London  andall  its  lights.  Berta  could 
not  go  out  into  the  garden  for  her  evening 
stroll,  and  she  had  lo  return  into  the  dark- 
ling little  sitting-room  after  dinner,  while  the 
gentlemen  sat  over  their  wine. 

She  got  out  one  of  her  long  seams  to  sew, 
and  as  she  stitched  she  faintly  wondered  what 
was  to  bo  the  end  of  these  silent  tete-brtetes 
and  long  seams.  She  heard  their  voices  ris- 
ing and  mumbling  in  the  dining-room  ;  she 
could  distinguish  James's  sofl  tones  from 
Catenas  harsh  ones ;  she  asked  herself  whether 
it  was  possible  that  she  could  one  day  like  the 
harsh  voice  as  well  as  she  loved  the  other  ; 
she  broke  her  thread,  and  stitched — no,  never, 
never  ;  nobody  could  bo  to  her  what  her 
brother  was.  Whom  else  did  she  ^"ant?  She 
would  live  for  him  always.  Only  that  morn- 
ing they  had  bad  a  little  discussion  out  in  the 
garden — all  shining  then  with  sun  and  color, 
bot  gray  and  eerie-like  as  now — about  poor 
Catoo'0  merits.    She  liked  him  and  she  didn't 
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like  him  ;  she  almost  loved  him  when  he  was 
sad,  silent,  subdued ;  she  almost  hated  him 
if,  finding  her  perchance  more  kind,  he  be- 
came gay,  confident,  talkative,  and  funny. 
Even  James  owned  sometimes  it  was  a  pity 
that  Caton  had  so  noisy  a  scorn  for  social  ob- 
servances. 

It  is  very  puzzling  to  define  the  extraordi- 
nary difference,  so  small  and  yet  so  great, 
which  exists  between  a  number  of  people  liv- 
ing in  the  same  place,  talking  the  same 
tongue,  feeling  the  same  emotions.  There  are, 
let  us  say,  first,  the  great  people,  a  number 
of  whom  make  up  what  is  called  the  great 
world.  Then,  people  of  the  world;  then,  peo- 
ple out  of  the  world  ;  and,  lastly,  the  people 
— le  pcuple,  properly  speaking.  Dr.  Rich  and 
his  sister  Roberta,  and  Mr.  Caton,  his  part- 
ner, were  people  out  of  the  world,  who  had 
been  very  happy  notwithstanding.  Uoratia 
was  a  small  person  of  the  world,  who  had  been 
very  unhappy  in  it,  and  yet  who  had  learned 
unconsciously  certain  ways  and  habits  there, 
which  made  her  unlike  Roberta,  and  superior 
to  her  as  far  as  mere  outward  manner  was 
concerned.  As  for  the  doctor,  he  was  forty 
years  old  and  more.  He  had  been  a  surgeoQ 
on  board  ship ;  he  had  been  to  India  and  back ; 
he  had  knocked  about  for  fifteen  years ;  he 
had  been  at  Death's  door  once  or  twice  (the 
last  time  was  when  he  nearly  died  of  small- 
pox, l)efore  Roberta  came  to  live  w*th  him. 
Some  one,  to  whom  she  was  not  as  gruteful  as 
she  might  have  been,  had  nursed  him  through 
it  all) .  If  years  and  experience  ;  if  rubbing 
up  against  people  of  every  degree,  from  sav- 
ages without  any  clothes  at  all,  to  lords  and 
ladies  in  silken  gear  ;  if  a  good  heart,  if  good 
wit,  and  good  education  do  not  make  a  gen- 
tleman after  twoscore  years,  it  is  hard  to  say  * 
what  will.  Poor  Caton  had  not  enjoyed  aU 
these  advantages— -only  the  good  heart  was 
his. 

If  Berta  had  declared  that  she  fancied  him, 
very  likely  her  brother  might  have  regretted 
her  fancy,  and  thought  she  was  throwing 
herself  away;  as  she  seemed  to  care  little  ' 
for  him, — on  the  coutrary,  shook  her  head, 
laughed,  blushed,  would  have  nothing  to  say 
when  she  saw  him, — James,  out  of  some 
strange  contradiction,  had  all  the  more  sym- 
pathy for  Caton  because  his  sister  showed  so 
little ;  asked  him  to  the  house,  praised  him 
continually,  and  told  Berta  at  last  that  she 
was  fine  and  foolish  not  to  be  able  to  appro- 
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date  a  kind  and  honorable  man  when  he  came 
in  her  way. 

**  I  may  be  foolish,  James ;  you  know  I  am 
not  fine — I  hate  fine  ladies,"  said  Berta,  with 
whom  it  was  a  sore  subject. 

They  hadiust  done  breakfast,  the  doctor  had 
•come  out  for  a  morning  stroll  with  the  Times 
and  his  cigar,  Berta  walked  beside  him  with 
a  basketful  of  roses.  The  garden  was  on  a 
slope — a  long,  narrow,  and  somewhat  neg- 
lected strip,  with  grass,  with  rose-beds,  "with 
elm-trees,  with  all  London  and  its  domes  and 
towers  for  a  background.  There  lay  the  city 
in  the  valley  stretching  farther  and  farther 
away  beyond  the  morning  mist.  Long  lines 
of  railway  viaducts  and  arches,  lonely  church 
spires,  domiciles  nestling  amidst  trees,  chink- 
ing workshops,  fields,  roads,  and  gardens, 
children's  voices  shouting,  cattle  lowing, 
sheep,  and  the  sound  of  cocks  and  hens — all 
this  life  lay  between  the  doctor's  quiet  gar- 
den and  the  great  misty  city.  A  great  silent 
city  it  seemed  to  be,  as  it  glistened  in  the  gen- 
tle morning  rays ;  for  its  roar  could  scarcely 
reach  the  two  standing  on  their  distant  hill- 
top. Every  now  and  then  came  the  shrill 
whistle  of  a  train  dashing  across  the  land- 
scape and  gone  in  a  moment ;  only  a  little 
smoke  remained  curling,  drifting,  breaking, 
shining  with  sunlight,  vanishing  away.  All 
the  roses  were  smelling  sweet  and  were  heavy 
with  drops  of  dew,  all  the  birds  in  the  trees 
were  chirping  and  fluttering,  and  Berta,  in 
her  pink  cotton  dress,  fresh,  slim,  and  smil- 
ing, looked  up  into  her'  brother's  face,  and 
said, — 

**  You  know  I  am  not  fine — I  hate  fine 
ladies." 

Dr.  James  winced,  and  puffed  his  cigar. 

*'  They  have  never  done  you  any  harm. 
Why  should  you  hate  people  you  know  noth- 
ing about?  "  said  her  brother. 

Roberta  looked  up  a  little  surprised,  a  lit- 
tle hurt;  she  could  not  understand  how  it 
was  possible  that  James  should  speak  in  such 
a  tone.  **  They  have  never  done  me  any  real 
harm,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  not  quite  her 
own.  "They  have  made  me  feel  very  uncom- 
fortable." 

*'  Nonsense,  my  dear  Berta,"  said  James, 
hastily  turning  away  ;  **  that  was  your  fault, 
not  theirs.  I  can't  talk  to  you  now  ;  order 
a  good  dinner,  at  all  events,  for  poor  Caton  is 
coming,  and  don't  starve  him  and  snub  him 
too."    And  he  walked  across  the  lawn,  at 


the  glass  door,  and  Berta  h^rd  the  hall-door 
shut  with  a  bang  as  he  rode  off  to  bis  finite. 

Roberta  vras  a  bom  housewife,  a  domeetio 
woman  ;  she  was  gentle  and  deliberate  ;  she 
was  placid  and   happy ;   she  was  contented 
with  small  interests.    A  calm  summer's  even- 
ing, a  kind  word  from  James,  a  novel  some- 
times, a  friend  to  talk  to,  an  occasional  jaunt 
to  London — these  were  her  chiefest  pleasures. 
Her  troubles  lay  in  her  storeroom,  her  kitchen, 
in  the  meshes  of  her  needlework,  in  the  cot- 
tages of  the  poor  people  round  about,  and  now 
and  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  occasional 
and  frightful  ordeals  gone  through  at   her 
brother's  desire,  when  she  called  at  Dumble- 
ton  House,  and  such  like  ogres'  castles,  once 
in  six  months.     Berta's  thoughts  were  all  of 
objects,  of  things  almost  always  the  most 
pleasant  and  the  most  simple.     She  had  no 
mental  experience   in   particular :   crises  of 
morbid  dissatisfaction  were  undreamed  of  by 
her ;  hankerings  after  what  she  could  not  get, 
aspirations  after  other  duties  than  the  simple 
ones  which  fell  to  her  share,  passionate  self- 
reproach  and  abasement,  fervent  resolutions, 
presently  to  be   forgotten — all  these  things 
were  unknown,  unrealized,  unimagined  by  the 
girl,  as  she  came  and  went  about  her  little 
busy  domain,   while   Horatia  was  fuming, 
fussing,  railing  at  herself  and  her  cruel  fate 
elsewhere. 

Berta  was  not  clever.  She  had  not  half 
Miss  Berners's  powers ;  she  performed  her 
simple  duties  simply,  and  without  an  effort. 
Horatia  did  not  always  do  ^her  duty,  bat 
sometimes  she  went  through  prodigies  of  self- 
reproach,  control,  denial,  culture,  inspection, 
condemnation,  or  whatever  it  might  happen 
to  be. 

Roberta's  life  was  a  tranquil  progress  from 
one  day  to  another.  Her  steps  paced  across 
the  grass-plot,  tarried  at  every  rose-tree  in 
turn,  led  her  along  the  walks  to  her  favorite 
seat  in  the  arbor,  into  the  house  again,  mov- 
ing from  one  room  to  another,  arranging, 
straightening,  ordering. 

And  so  at  six  o'clock  Berta  had  put  out 
some  of  her  roses  upon  the  dinner-table, 
dressed  herself  in  her  muslin  dress,  looked 
into  the  kitchen  to  see  that  all  was  satisfac- 
tory. At  five  minutes  past  six  Mr.  Caton 
arrived,  and  found  Berta  sitting  in  the  win- 
dow at  wort. 

As  the  time  went  by  they  both  began  to 
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thiDk  that  James  would  never  come  back. 
Caton  did  not  like  to  say  what  was  in  his 
mind  when  she  told  him  that  James  was  at 
Dumbleton  House,  she  was  so  perfectly  un- 
conscious. What  was  the  use  of  setting  her 
against  the  inevitable  fate ;  Her  brother 
could  best  tell  her  if  anything  was  to  be  told. 

Only  that  morning,  with  the  strange  knowl- 
edge of  another  person's  feelings  which  we  all 
possess,  Caton  had  known  more  than  Berta, 
or  Dr.  Rich,  or  Horatia ;  but  meanwhile  the 
day  had  sped  on  its  course,  causes  had  pro- 
duced effects,  one  destiny  had  evolved  out  of 
another,  the  world  rolled  into  the  appointed 
space  in  the  firmament,  and,  after  ceaselessly 
travelling  hither  and  thither  upon  its  face  for 
forty  years  and  more,  Dr.  Rich  rode  up  that 
afternoon  as  usual  to  the  door  of  Dumbleton 
House,  came  up  the  sweep  along  which  the 
lilacs  were  beginning  to  scatter  their  leaves, 
and  asked  if  Miss  Berners  was  at  home? 

And  now  the  eventful  day  has  set ;  Berta  is 
sewing  at  her  scam.  The  night  is  come,  and 
it  is  raining  sudden  showers  ;  some  one  passes 
the  window  through  tlie  rain  ;  there  is  a  ring 
at  the  hell,  a  brief  colloquy,  and  Betty  comes 
in  with  a  letter  which  she  puts  gpon  the  ta- 
ble. Berta,  busy  speculating,  wondering  to 
find  herself  so  silly, — she  always  counted  silli- 
ness and  sentiment  together, — with  an  effort 
turns  her  well-regulated  little  mind  from  a 
dim,  involuntary  mystic  dream,  and  wakes 
up  to  every  day. 

It  was  time  to  make  the  tea,  to  fold  up  her 
work.  Should  she  be  able  to  find  her  way  in 
the  dark  to  the  cupboard  upon  the  landing? 
Poor  little  Roberta,  she  did  not  guess  what 
was  at  hand,  and  in  what  manner  she  would 
find  her  way  there.  For  she  looked  up  with 
a  smile  when  the  door  opened,  and  James 
and  Caton  came  in. 

Caton  glanced  at  the  table  and  the  letter 
lying  there,  and  then  walked  across  and  sat 
down  beside  Berta,  and  lx?gan  to  tell  her  that 
he  and  her  brother  had  been  having  a  discus- 
sion, and  meanwhile  James  took  up  the  let- 
ter, a  candle,  and  walked  a  way  out  of  the  room. 

About  five  minutes  passed,  and  then  Berta 
beard  his  voice  calling,  **  Roberta  !  "  She 
ran  out  to  him. 

He  was  standing  in  the  study,  with  the  let- 
ter still  in  his  hand  ;  he  looked  bright,  round- 
eyed,  strange,  unlike  himself.  **  Berta,'*  hfc 
said,  **  something  has  made  me  very  happy, 
and  he  put  oat  his  band. 
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She  looked  up,  with  her  sweet  anxious  face 
wondering,  as  she  took  it.  **  Some  one  has 
promised  to  be  your  sister,  whom  you  must 
love  for  my  sake,*'  he  went  on,  smiling.  He 
did  not  see  that  Berta  was  trembling  and 
quaking,  as  she  gasped,  **  Who  is  it,  James?  " 

**  You  know  her,  dear.  You  have  seen  her 
at  Mrs.  Dumbleton's,"  the  doctor  went  on. 
**  You  must  love  her,  and  help  me  to  make 
her  happy." 

Berta 's  grasp  loosened,  and  her  heart  sank 
with  dismay.  She  had  seen  a  beautiful  fash- 
ionable lady  at  Mrs.  Dumbleton 's,  who  had 
made  her  feel  all  elbows  when  she  talked  to 
her  ;  a  fine  lady— did  not  she  hate  fine  ladies? 
— a  terrible  alarming  London  beauty.  What 
had  he  done — what  foolish  thing  had  he 
done?  She  was  clinging  to  her  brother 
again,  with  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

**  Oh,  how  I  hope  you  will  be  happy !  oh, 
how  I  hope  she  will  make  you  happy  !  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me?  Why  have  you  never 
said  a  word?" 

*'  I  only  made  up  my  mind  and  spoke  to 
her  this  afternoon,"  said  her  brother,  pulling 
her  gently  away.  **  I  have  only  had  her  an- 
swer this  moment." 

Berta  loolsed  at  him  once  again,  with  her 
fond,  doubting  eyes.  She  felt  somehow  as  if 
it  was  the  last  time,  and  as  if  Horatia's  hus- 
band would  not  bo  the  same  man  as  her 
brother  James.  And  then  she  went  gently 
out  of  the  room,  still  carrying  her  work,  for 
she  felt  that  tears  were  coming  into  her  eyes, 
and  she  did  not  vrant  him  to  see  them.  She 
turned  and  went  up-staii-s,  and  then,  walk- 
ing along  the  familiar  dark  passage,  she  felt 
for  the  key,  and  opened  the  great  cupboard 
door,  and  put  down  her  work  upon  the  shelf 
with  the  lavender.  Only  as  she  did  so,  sud- 
denly a  great  sorrowful  pctng  came  over  her, 
and,  with  a  choking  sob,  she  laid  her  head 
upon  the  shelf,  feeling  all  alone  in  the  dark, 
with  her  bitter,  bitter  grief.  She  had  not 
thought,  as  she  sat  below  sewing  her  seam, 
in  what  a  sad  fashion  it  was  fated  she  should 
put  it  away.  After  this  night,  Roberta  coald 
never  smell  lavender  without  thinking  of 
darkness  and  trouble.  The  rain  had  ceaaed 
by  this  time,  and,  as  the  clouds  broke,  a  faint, 
pale  moonlight  came  creeping  coldly  aleng 
the  passage. 

While  Berta  was  crying  in  the  cupboard, 
Horatia  waa  sitting  with  her  ooosin,  Mrs. 
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Dumbleton,  and  saying,  <*  Augusta,  jou  must 
stand  by  me  and  help  me.  I  assure  you  I 
shall  be  happy.  You  know  I  have*  always 
wished  for  a  quiet  country  life,  and  hoped  to 
marry  a  clergyman." 

**  But  you  haye  not  always  wished  to  marry 
a  country  doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Dumbleton. 

**  He  will  do  quite  as  well,"  said  Horatia, 
eagerly.  **  I  shall  occupy  myself  with  the 
poor  people,  with  the  schools.  I  shall  escape 
from  the  hateful  monotonous  round  of  dismal 
gayety." 

**  But  this  will  be  still  more  dull  in  a  little 
while,"  said  Mrs.  Dumbleton. 

**  No,"  said  Miss  Berners,  decisively  ;"  be- 
cause it  is  a  natural  and  wholesome  exist- 
ence ;  the  other  is  unnatural  and  morbid  and 
exhausting.  Augusta,  you  must  help  me, 
and  persuade  Aunt  Car  to  forgive  me.  For 
it  is  too  late  to  prevent  it  any  more,  and — 
and — Henry  sent  off  a  note  when  the  groom 
went  to  the  station." 

**  Is  it  all  settled?"  cried  Mrs.  Dumble- 
ton, very  much  relieved.  She  was  'always 
delighted  when  people  decided  things  without 
her.  **Thcn,  of  course,  mamma  must  for- 
give you  ;  "  and  the  good-natured  little  wo- 
man went  off,  and  knocked  at  Lady  Whiston's 
door,  and  there  was  a  great  long,  long  con- 
ference, and  at  last  Horatia  was  summoned. 
And  when  elie  came  out  she  was  pale  and  ex- 
hausted, but  triumphant.  She  and  Mrs. 
Dum))leton  had  talked  over  the  old  lady  be- 
tween tliem.  **  Of  course,  you  are  going  to 
do  exactly  as  you  like,"  says  Lady  Whiston, 
"  but  I  Buppoee  you  know  you  have  forfeited 
your  place  in  society.  I  shall  come  and  see 
you  now  and  then,  when  I  am  not  too  busy. 
My  consent  is  all  nonsense.  I  must  say  I  had 
hoped  differently." 

**  But  you  will*  forgive  her  in  time,  mam- 
ma? "  pleaded  Augusta. 

**  I  cannot  discharge  Mr.  Bonsey,  if  that 
is  what  she  wants.  Horatia  !  what  could  you 
want  when  you  made  this  ridiculous  arrange- 
ment?" 

**  Good-night,  dearest,  kindest  Aunt  Car," 
said  Horatia,  suddenly,  clasping  the  little  old 
woman  in  her  arms.  **  I  can't  tell  you  what 
I  wanted,  but  I  must  keep  to  my  decision. 
Good-nij^ht,  Augusta." 

Wiiat  had  she  desired?  Happiness,  rest, 
quiet,  a  tranquil  home,  sympathy  :  and  now 
all  this  was  hers  at  last.  She  caught  a  glimpse 
of  her  glowing  cheeks  in  tho  glaas.   She  could 


hardly  believe  that  bright  and  brilliant  face 
was  her  own  ^her  own  old  face,  whose  wan 
glances  had  jaet  her  for  so  many  years. 

One  day,  not  long  after  the  day  I  have 
been  describing,  Mrs.  Dumbleton 's  little  car- 
riage was  travelling  along  the  road  which 
leads  from  Dumbleton  to  Wandsworth  ;  An- 
gusta  was  driving  the  ponies,  and  Horatia 
was  going  in  state  to  visit  her  new  domin- 
ions. They  roll  on  across  tho  country  loads 
and  lanes  and  commons,  through  the  west- 
ern sunshine,  through  the  warm  sweet  air, 
with  a  great  dazzling  vault  overhead,  a  shin- 
ing world  all  round  about  them.  Horatia 
leans  back,  too  languid,  too  happy,  too  ex- 
cited to  talk.  She  lazily  watches  the  crisp 
shadows  that  advance  alongside — 'the  nodding 
heads  of  the  ponies,  the  trees  and  houses  in 
the  distance,  the  children  and  wayfarers  who 
look  Up  to  see  them  pass.  It  is  like  a  fairy 
tale,  Horatia  thinks — a  princess  driving  along 
the  road.  And  what  will  be  the  end  of  the 
story?  They  come  to  a  cross-road  at  last, 
and  then  Augusta  turns  the  ponies'  heads, 
and  they  trot  up  a  lane  full  of  flickering 
shadow  and  sunshine.  They  stop  suddenly 
at  an  iron, gate  in  front  of  a  Queen  Anne 
brick  house,  with  all  the  windows  open,  and 
growing  ivy  wreaths.  And  Horatia,  with  a 
start,  says  to  herself,  '*  So  this  is  my  home;  " 
while  Augusta  points  and  says,  *'  Here  we 
are;  doesn't  it  look  nice?  " 

Behind  the  iron  gate  is  a  little  garden,  full 
of  red  and  blue,  margarites  and  geraniums; 
then  three  worn  steps  lead  to  the  door  with 
the  old-fashioned  cornice,  over  which  a  rose- 
tree  is  nailed.  When  Betty  opened  the  door, 
they  could  see  into  the  passage,  and  into  the 
garden  beyond,  green  and  sunlight  there 
here  in  the  lane. 

Dr.  Rich  was  not  at  home  ;  Miss  Rich 
in  the  garden.  Betty  proposed  to  go  and  tell 
her ;  but  Horatia  quickly  said,  **  No  we  will 
go  to  her." 

So  tho  ladies  got  down .  As  Horatia  crossed 
the  threshold,  she  suddenly  thought,  with  a 
thrill,  how  this  was  her  new  life,  her  future 
into  which  she  was  stepping.  It  had  all  lain 
concealed  behind  the  door  but  a  moment  ago, 
and  now  it  was  revealed  to  her.  It  had  be- 
gun from  that  minute  when  Bctty  admitted 
the  strangers.  The  ladies  swept  through  the 
little  hall  in  their  silk  gowns,  glanced  with 
interest  at  the  doctor's  hats  hanging  upon 
their  hooks,  peeped  into  the  little  sitting- 
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rooms  OD  either  side :  the  drawing-room  with 
the  horsehair  sofa  and  mahogany  chairs,  the 
cottage  piano,  the  worsted  works  of  art,  the 
three  choristers  hanging  up  on  the  wall, 
funny  old  china  cups  and  bowls  on  the 
chimney,  a  check  table-cloth,  some  flowers 
in  a  vulgar  little  vase  on  the  table,  a  folding- 
door  half  open  into  an  inner  room. 

"**  Is  that  another  drawing-room?"  Ilora- 
tia  asked. 

**  It  aint  used  much,"  says  Betty.  "It 
'ave  been  Miss  Rich's  playroom.  She  does 
the  linen  there  now,  and  keeps  the  preserves 
and  groceries." 

Horatia  peeped  in.  There  was  no  carpet ; 
there  was  a  wooden  press ;  there  was  a  glass 
door  leading  into  the  garden.  It  was  not 
much  of  a  place ;  but  she  thought  how  she 
would  have  chintz  curtains,  tripod  tables, 
gilt  gimcracks;  and  how  pretty  she  could 
make  it !  Mrs.  Dumblcton  was  quite  enthu- 
siastic. 

**  These  are  very  nice  rooms,  Horatia,  all 
except  the  furniture ;  with  a  few  alterations, 
they  might  be  made  quite  pretty." 

But  she  was  so  used  to  her  ov^n  trim  lawns 
and  hothouses  that  she  could  find  no  praise 
for  the  garden,  not  even  for  the  wide  expanse 
beyond  it. 

"What  a  view!"  said  Augusta.  "Do 
you  know,  Ratia,  I  think  it  almost  too,  too 
beautiful !  " 

"  I  like  something  smaller — something  that 
it  is  no  trouble  to  admire,"  said  Horatia, 
drawing  a  deep  breath. 

**  It  is  a  pity  the  garden  is  so  neglected," 
Augusta  went  on,  looking  up  and  down,  and 
round  about.  Cabbages  and  roses  were  grow- 
ing in  friendly  confusion,  honeysuckle  strag- 
gled up  the  old  brick  walls ;  parsley,  mint, 
saffron,  hcrl)s  of  every  sort,  grew  along  the 
beds.  Joe,  the  odd  man,  kept  it  in  a  certain 
trim  ;  and  the  doctor  sometimes  ordered  in  a' 
barrowful  of  flowers.  It  was  not  much  of  a 
place.  Three  straight  walks  led  up  to  the 
low  ivy  wall  at  the  end,  where  a  little  arbor 
had  been  put  up,  and  where  the  ivy,  and 
spiders'-webs,  and  honeysuckle,  and  various 
pretty  creeping  plants,  tangled  and  sprouted 
and  hung  luxuriantly,  as  you  see  them  at  the 
end  of  a  long  summer.  The  entertainment  is 
nearly  over,  and  they  lavishly  fling  out  all 
their  treasures,  their  garlands,  their  sweet- 
Dess. 

Under  this  pleaaoot,  triumphal,  aotomnal 
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arch,  Berta,  in  a  broad  hat  and  blue  ribbons, 
was  sitting  with  a  novel ;  and  looking  up  as 
she  heard  steps,  she  saw  a  tall  woman  coming 
towards  her  with  a  long  silk  trailing  gown 
which  swept  the  mint  and  parsley  borders, 
and  then  she  guessed  in  a  moment  that  this 
was  the  future  mistress  of  the  little  domain. 
What  a  beautiful  lady  !  The  heroine  of  the 
novel  she  had  just  been  reading  was  not  to 
be  compared  to  her.  What  dark  eyes  !  what 
bright  glowing  cheeks!  what  a  charming 
smile  ! 

Roberta,  who  had  only  sc«n  her  once  be- 
fore, and  who  had  thought  her  very  alarming, 
and  said  herself  that  hHc  hated  fine  ladies, 
was  vanquished  utterly  for  a  moment.  No 
wonder  James  was  in  love  with  this  gracious 
creature,  who  was  ready  to  give  up  all  her 
state  for  him.     She  jumped  up  to  meet  her. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  my  new  home,"  said 
Horatia,  holding  out  her  hand  in  a  royal  sort 
of  way. 

And  Berta,  blushing,  took  it  timidly,  and 
said, — 

"  James  told  me.  How  I  hope  you  will 
both  be  happy !     Isn't  it  a  dear  old  house?" 

The  old  cistern  at  the  back,  the  familiar 
chimney-stacks,  the  odd  windows,  the  water- 
spout with  the  bird's  nest,  the  worn  steps 
where  she  had  played  when  she  was  a  child, 
the  mouldy  little  arbor,  had  all  dear  old 
charms  for  RolKjrta,  which  naturally  enough 
Horatia  could  not  appreciate. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  id  more  for  the  sake  of  your 
brother,  than  for  the  merits  of  the  house,  that 
I  mean  to  come  and  live  here,"  said  Horatia, 
smiling.  "  I  want  you  to  show  me  over  the 
house,  and  to  give  us  some  tea.  Wo  came  on 
purpose,  when  we  thought  ho  would  bo  out. 
I  think  you  know  Mrs.  Dumblcton." 

**  We  peeped  into  your  store-room  as  we 
came  along,"  said  Mrs.  Dumblcton,  shaking 
hands,  "  and  we  want  to  see  some  more.  I 
see  you  do  not  care  much  for  your  garden." 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  have  found  you,"  contin- 
ued Horatia ;  *  *  but  we  meant  to  come  in  any- 
how." 

Roberta  was  rather  bewildered  by  all  this 
conversation,  but  most  of  all  by  the  demand 
for  tea.  Betty  was  apt  to  be  ill-tempered  if 
anything  was  expected  that  did  not  come  nat- 
urally in  the  course  of  every  twenty-four 
hours.  She  began  to  feel  as  if  her  future 
sister-in-law  was  a  fine  lady  again.  Her  heart 
sank  within  her.     What  had  Jamee  done? 
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Wliat  foolish  thing  had  ho  done  ?  However, 
she  put  the  doubt  away,  and  said,  smiling, 
that  she  would  bo  dcliglited  to  ehow  them 
everything.  There  was  not  much  to  see. 
3he  pointed  out  St.  Paul's,  and  tlie  Abbey, 
and  the  Tower,  and  the  new  railway  bridge 
close  at  hand  :  and  then  tripped  back  into 
the  lioupe  before  them,  opened  doors,  showed 
them  the  surgery,  the  study,  the  drawing- 
room  over  again,  the  dining-room  (there  were 
some  old  carved  chairs  in  the  dining-room 
the  liidlcfl  were  pleased  to  approve  of)  ;  she 
pointed  out  the  convenient  cupboards,  but  she 
felt  a  little  awkward  and  sad  as  she  led  them 
here  and  there  ;  she  could  not  help  feeling 
tliat  their  praises  and  dispraises  were  alike 
distasteful  to  her. 

**  What  an  old-fashioned  paper  !  "  said 
Mrs.  Dumbleton.  **  Iloratia,  you  ought  to 
have  white  and  gold,  and  matting  on  the  floor, 
with  Persian  rugs.  Yes  ;  and  wc  must  do  up 
this  rfjom." 

**  What  a  funny,  dismal,  little  room,''  said 
Iloratia,  stepping  in,  and  indeed  almost  en- 
tirely lining  it  with  lior  voluminous  skirts. 

They  had  turned  poor  Roberta's  8torer(H>m 
into  a  boudoir ;  they  had  built  a  bow-win- 
dow^ ;  they  had  sacrificed  all  the  dear  old  chairs 
and  tables,  and  now  this  was  James's  study 
that  they  were  invading.  It  was  very  hard, 
to  bear.  Berta  only  came  in  on  great  occa- 
sions— when  she  wanted  money,  when  she  said 
good-by,  and  when  she  dusted  his  books.  It 
Becm(Hi  almost  sacred  to  ]>er,  and  Betty  the 
clumsy  was  never  allowed  to  dust  or  to 
touch  James's  possessions.  There  was  a  little 
inner  closet  with  a  window  where  her  brother 
used  to  let  her  sit  when  she  was  a  child,  as  a 
great,  great  treat,  while  he  was  at  work.  In 
the  looking-glass  over  the  chimney,  she  had 
in  former  years,  standing  on  tip-too,  looked 
at  herself  with  a  sort  of  guilty  feeling  of  pro- 
fanation ;  and  now,  instead  of  Roberta's  de-  * 
mure,  respectful  peei)ing  face,  it  reflected  two  ! 
flounced  ladies  poking  about,  staring  at  the  ' 
shabby  old  furniture,  turning  over  the  books, 
talking  and  laughing.  I 

'*  What  a  bachelor's  house  it  is,"  said  Ilo- 
ratia to  Berta,  without  a  notion  of  tho  wounds 
she  and  good-natured  little  Mrs.  Dumbleton, 
who  would  not  wilfully  have  painetl  any  liv-  . 
ing  creature,  were  inflicting  ;  but  women  of 
thirty  and  upwards  have  a  knack  of  snubbing 
and  rufiling  very  young  girls,  and  Berta  was 
very  young  for  twenty  summerB.     She  slipped  j 
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away  to  the  kitchen  to  order  tho  tea,  and  to 
recover  her  temper.  **  Please,  Betty,  put  it 
out  in  the  dining-room ;  Dr.  Rich  would  pav^ 
ticularly  wish  it  if  ho  wero  at  home,"  Berta 
said. 

*<  Well,  this  is  tho  fust  time  /  ever  heard 
of  tea  before  dinner  !  "  says  Betty,  with  a 
bang  of  tho  tray  upon  the  table  ;  and  Berta 
fled  at  the  sound,  and  came  back  to  find  her 
guests  up-stairs  on  tho  bedroom  landing, 
opening  doors,  and  talking  and  laughing  still. 

*^  That  is  my  brother's  room — that  is  the 
spare  room , ' '  Berta  said . 

**  This  one  would  make  a  nice  boudoir," 
chirped  Mrs.  Dumbleton,  thoughtlessly,  loo^ 
ing  into  a  pleasant  chamber  full  of  western 
sun-rays,  with  a  window  full  of  flowers. 

*'  That  is  my  room,"  said  Berta,  shortlj, 
blushing  up  :  '*  it  has  always  been  mine  enr 
since  I  can  remember." 

"  How  pretty  youhave  made  it !  "  said  Hk^ 
ratia,  who  saw  that  she  was  vexed.  **  Shall 
we  go  down  again  ?  " 

Berta  made  way  for  them  to  pass,  and  thej 
sallied  down  into  the  drawing-room  again. 

But  no  tea  was  to  bo  seen  ;  and  so  at  Ber- 
ta's  request  they  went  across  tho  passage  aam 
more  into  tho  dining-room,  and  sure  enoagh 
thero  it  was.  Botty  had  not  vouchsafed  a 
cloth,  but  had  put  out  three  cups  on  the  red 
table-cover,  three  very  small  old-fashioned 
willow- patterned  plates,  knives  find  forks,  a 
dish  of  thick  bread  and  scraped  butter,  a  plate- 
of  hard  biscuits,  a  teapot,  and  a  glass  milk- 
jug.  Three  chairs  wero  set,  at  which  tbsj 
took  their  places  ;  and  while  Berta  was  huorf 
pouring  out  the  tea,  Betty  arrived  with  a 
huge  black  kitohon  kettle  to  fill  up  the  pot. 

*'  Shall  you  want  any  more  bread  and  but" 
tor  cut.  Miss  Roberta?  "  she  said ;  and  poor 
Berta  could  not  help  seeing  that  Mrs.  Dnia* 
bleton  and  Horatia  glanced  at  each  other, 
somewhat  amused.  They  did  not  hear 
ta's  sigh  as  she  sent  Betty  away. 
sighed  indeed,  but  thon  she  forced  herself  to 
smile  ;  and  when  James  Rich  rode  up,  a  min- 
ute or  two  later,  he  came  in  to  find  a  dream 
of  old,  old  days  realized  at  last — a  little  happj 
family  group  in  the  old  house,  a  beaotifal 
woman  looking  up  with  bright  ghidnesB  to 
greet  him ;  Berta,  evidently  happy  too,  al- 
ready adopted  as  a  sister.  lie  had  not 
thought  as  became  slowly  along  the  lane  that 
it  was  to  this  that  he  was  coming.  He 
touched  to  be  able  at  last  to  weloome 
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tia  under  his  roof ;  and  as  he  glanced  at  her 
beautiful  face,  as  he  realized  the  charm  of  her 
refinement,  her  soft  breeding,  he  asked  him- 
self more  than  once  if  that  was  indeed  his 
wife  ?  Ilis  welcome  was  charming,  his  tender 
kindness  melted  and  delighted  Uoratia,  who 
had  not  experienced  overmuch  in  her  life. 
She  was  grateful,  gentle  and  happy  and  cor- 
dial. When  they  drove  off,  the  doctor  was 
standing  at  the  gate,  as  happy  and  as  certain 
of  coming  happiness  as  she  was  herself. 

I  wonder  would  it  have  been  different  if  Dr. 
Rich  could  have  known  that  evening  what 
was  to  come  as  days  went  by  ?  It  was  yet 
time.  If  he  could  have  been  told  the  story  of 
the  next  two  years,  would  he  have  hesitated 
— have  held  back  ?  I  think  not.  He  was  a 
man  so  bravo  and  so  incautious  that  I  imagine 
he  would  not  have  heeded  the  warning.  I  am 
sure  he  could  have  borne  to  know  the  end  of 
it  all — and  could  have  heard  of  trouble  to 
oome,  with  that  same  courage  with  which  he 
endured  it  when  it  fell  upon  him. 

Horatia  had  determined  to  marry  her  hus- 
band against  all  warnings :  except  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dumbleton  there  was  no  one  in  favor 
of  the  match.  But  she  would  not  listen  to 
any  objections.  Her  aunt's  laments,  angry 
reproaches,  exclamations  of  horror,  shakes  of 
head,  nods,  groans,  sighs,  grand  and  agitated 
relations  who  drove  up  from  town  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  match,  and  to  crush  the  presump- 
tuous doctor  under  their  horses'  hoofs,  if 
need  be — nothing  could  prevent  her  from  do- 
ing as  she  liked. 

'*  I  am  beginning  to  see  that  this  is  not  at 
all  a  good  match  for  you,"  the  doctor  said 
one  day.  **  lloratia,  do  you  understand  that 
you  will  have  to  be  really  a  woman  of  the 
working  classes?  You  will  have  to  do  as 
Berta  does — fur  instance,  sew  and  stitch,  and 
make  a  pudding  on  occasions,  and  I  don't 
know  what  else." 

**  I  am  older  than  Berta,  and  have  been 
brought  up  differently,''  said  Uoratia,  smil- 
ing. **  I  assure  you  it  is  a  popular  fallacy  to 
think  that  households  do  not  go  on  very  well 
with  a  little  judicious  supervision.  The  mis- 
'trc68  is  not  necessarily  always  in  and  out  of 
the  kitchen.  Where  are  you  going  to?" 
she  went  on,  glad  to  change  the  subject, 
which  was  one  she  hated. 

**  I  am  going  to  see  a  very  sick  man  who 
lives  three  miles  off.  Caton  is  attending  him, 
and  be  bos  sent  for  me." 


*'  I  do  not  much  fancy  that  Mr.  Caton," 
said  Horatia.  **  1  wish  you  would  beg  your 
friends  not  to  congratulate  me  without  know- 
ing me." 

**  Caton  is  a  very  good  young  fellow — he  is 
a  rough  diamond,"  said  the  doctor.  **  He 
saved  my  life  once  when  I  had  the  small-poxj 
so  you  must  forgive  him  for  that  and  other 
reasons,  Horatia. ' '  And  he  nodded,  and  went 
away  more  in  love  than  ever. 

When  Mr.  Caton,  whom  he  met  presently 
began  talking  over  the  marriage,  with  as  many 
misgivings  as  the  grandest  of  Horatia's  great 
aunts,  James  Rich  stopped  him  almost  an- 
grily. 

'*  What  do  you  mean  about  keeping  in 
one's  own  class  in  life?  I  suppose  a  gentle- 
man is  the  equal  of  any  lady  ;  and  if  she  does 
not  object  to  marry  me,  I  cannot  see  what 
concern  it  is  of  yours.  Men  or  Women  are 
none  the  worse  in  any  station  of  life  for  a 
good  education,  and  for  having  some  idea  of 
what  is  happening  out  of  one  particular  nar- 
row sphere." 

**  Look  at  your  sister,"  began  Mr.  Caton. 

**  My  sister  will  be  all  the  better  for  learn- 
ing a  little  more  of  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Rich ; 
**  she  is  too  fond  of  housekeeping."  But  he 
knew  very  well  what  Dr.  Caton  thought  of 
Roberta. 

Six  weeks  went  by — very  happily  for  James 
and  Heratia,  very  slowly  for  poor  Berta,  who 
all  the  while  fought  a  heroic  little  battle 
which  nobody  suspected :  she  was  fighting 
with  herself,  poor  child !  and  got  all  the 
blows. 

Andrew  Caton,  indeed,  may  have  guessed 
that  she  was  not  happy  ;  and  one  day  he 
came  up  to  condole  with  her,  but  he  had  put 
on  such  a  very  long  sympathetic  face  for  the 
occasion  that  Berta  burst  out  laughing,  and 
would  not  say  a  word  on  the  subject.  Much 
less  would  she  understand  when  he  tri^  to 
speak  of  what  was  much  nearer  his  heart. 
The  little  maiden  gently  parried  and  avoided 
all  sentiment.  At  the  very  bottom  o^  her 
heart  I  think  she  liked  him,  and  meant  some 
day  to  make  him  happy  ;  but  at  twenty  life 
is  long,  the  horizon  stretches  away  far,  far 
into  the  distance.  There  is  plenty  of  time  to 
love,  to  live,  to  hate,  to  come,  to  go.  Older 
people  arc  more  impatient,  and  hurry  things 
on.  Young  folks  don't  mind  waiting ;  at 
least,  so  it  has  seemed  to  me.  Roberta  did 
not  mind  much,  only  sometimes,  when  a 
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Bort  of  jealous  loneliness  came  wearily  weigh- 
ing upon  her.  She  could  not  help  feeling 
that  she  was  changed  somehow,  that  life  was 
not  the  placid  progress  she  had  always  im- 
agined ;  wishes,  terrors,  fancies,  were  crowd- 
ing round  her  more  and  more  thickly  every 
day.  She  began  to  see  what  was  going  on 
all  about  her,  to  understand  what  was  pass- 
ing in  other  people's  minds,  as  she  never  had 
done  in  her  life  before. 

As  the  day  approached  which  was  settled 
for  James's  marriage,  Berta  became  more  sad. 
Her  wistful  eyes  constantly  orossed  his,  she 
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took  to  following  him  about ;  she  would  oome 
out  to  meet  him  on  his  return,  and  creep 
gently  in  his  room  when  he  was  smoking,  or 
at  work.  The  night  before  his  marriage  she 
whispered  a  little  sobbing  blessing  in  bis  ear. 

**  My  dearest  Berta,'*  he  said,  "let  us 
pray  that  we  may  all  be  happy— don't  cry, 
you  silly  child, — ^you  do  not  think  that  any 
one  or  anything  can  ever  change  my  love  for 
you." 

James  was  not  demonstrative ;  he  had 
never  said  so  much  before,  and  Berta  slept 
sounder  than  she  had  slept  for  weeks. 


Henrt  Frrz,  the  telescope  maker,  died  sudden- 
ly  in  this  city  on  Saturday.  He  was  bom  in 
Newburyport  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1808. 
He  made  his  first  reflecting  telescope  twenty- 
eight  years  ago.  In  the  winter  of  1844  he  in- 
vented a  method  of  perfecting  object-glasses  for 
refracting  telescopes,  making  the  first  one  of  the 
bottom  of  an  ordinary  tumbler.  In  the  fall  of 
1846  he  exhibited  at  the  Fair  of  the  American 
Institute  an  instrument  of  six  inches  aperture, 
which,  although  made  of  common  American  ma- 
terial, in  the  way  of  flint  gloss,  was  a  very  ex- 
cellent instrument.  It  secured  him  the  friend- 
ship of  noted  a^ronomers,  and  from  that  time 
forward  he  devoted  himself  to  the  business  of 
telescope  making  with  unparalleled  success,  Con- 
tinually progressing  in  size  he  finally  succeeded 
in  making  instruments  of  sixteen  inches  aperture. 
He  made  two  of  thirteen  inches,  one  for  the  Dud- 
ley Observatory  at  Albany,  and  another  for  an 
association  of  gentlemen  at  Alleghany,  Pa. 

Of  a  large  number  of  six  inches  aperture,  one 
very  fine  instrument  wos  ordered  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  Lt.  Gillies's  expedition  to 
Chili  ;  it  is  in  the  Observatory  of  the  Chilian 
Government  The  methods  of  Mr.  Fitz  were  en- 
tirely of  his  own  invention.  They  were  so  deli- 
cate as  to  detect  the  change  in  form,  by  expan- 
sioni,  of  an  object-glass,  efiected  by  passing  the 
finger  over  it  on  a  frosty  night.  Mr.  Fitz  was, 
when  seized  with  his  final  illness,  about  to  go  to 
Europe  to  select  a  glass  for  a  twenty-four  inch 
telescope,  the  ambition  of  his  later  years,  and  to 
procure  patents  for  a  camera,  involving  a  new 
form  of  lenses,  securing  all  the  sharpness  and 
angle  of  aperture  cf  fl.irrison's  globe  lens  at  a 
much  less  cost.  IIo  leaves  a  number  of  large 
telescopes  nearly  complete.  The  death  of  few 
men  >voiiU  bo  a  greater  loss  to  Science. — JVew 
York  Express. 


General  Montoo3iebt*8  Swobd. — ^A  writer  in 
the  Boston  Journal  says  :— 


"  About  forty  years  ago  I  was  in  Qaebec,  tad 
through  a  friend  learned  that  one  of  the  *  grena- 
diers '  composing  the  company  guarding  the 
Block  House  in  the  lower  town,  near  the  bridge 
over  which  General  Montgomery  was  passtng 
when  be  was  shot,  was  still  living  and  had  tiie 
generaPs  sword.  With  that  friend  I  called  on 
Mr.  Thompson  and  was  shown  the  sword  and 
belt.  It  was  a  two-edged  sword,  with  pearl  han- 
dle. I  buckled  it  on,  and  asked  Mr.  Thompson 
to  let  me  take  it  to  Mrs.  Montgomery,  who  was 
then  living  in  New  York.  He  said  he  had  thoaght 
he  would  send  it  to  her,  but  as  ho  took  it  himself 
from  the  dead  body  of  the  general  he  thought  be 
would  keep  it.  Mr.  Thompson  was  a  very  tall 
m-in,  full  six  feet  or  over.  .  I  walked  with  Mm 
to  the  spot  where  General  Montgomery  was  shot, 
and  had  from  him  every  particular  of  the  sad 
event.  Mr.  Thompson  was  one  of  the  men  who 
buried  the  general,  and  was  the  only  man  living 
who  could  point  out  the  true  grave  of  Genera 
Montgomery,  which  he  performed  for  the  oom- 
mittee  from  New  York  who  came  to  Quebec  text 
the  remains,  to  bo  deposited  in  the  vault  under 
his  monument  in  St  PauPs  Church,  Broadway, 
in  New  York.  Many  years  have  passed  since 
then,  but  my  memoj-y  is  fresh  in  rcooUeoting  this 
interview  with  Mr.  Thompson,  and  it  now  ap- 
pears his  son  still  retains  that  sword.'* 

Boiling  Potatoes.— This  is  a  ibrmola :  Let 
each  mess  be  of  equal  size.  Let  the  water  boil 
before  putting  the  potatoes  in.  When  done,  pour 
off  the  water  and  scatter  three  or  four  table-spoon- 
fuls of  salt,  cover  the  pot  with  a  coarse  cloth,  and 
return  it  to  the  fire  for  a  short  time.  Watery , 
potatoes  are  made  mealy  by  this  process.  How  ' 
simple,  is  the  process,  yet  how  few  understand  it 


**  Comment  la  Russie  et  la  Perse  penvcnt  an4- 
antir  Tlnfluence  Anglaise  en  Asie  "  is  the  latest 
pamphlet  on  the  tkvorite  subject  of  **  England  in 
the  East*' 
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From  The  Spectator,  24  Oct 

THE  SOUTHERN  APOSTOLATE  IN   ENG- 
LAND. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
intelligent  and  docile  of  all  the  disciples  whom 
the  Slave  States  and  their  able  politicians  have 
found  in  England.  The  result  of  that  »*  in- 
tense study  "  which,  as  he  told  his  Liverpool 
audience  yesterday  week,  he  had  during  the 
last  three  years  given  to  this  sul^ct,  has 
been,  no  doubt,  to  mould  his  flexible  intellect 
and  sympathetic  heart  into  the  very  attitude 
of  the  slave-driver's;  and  the  result  shows 
itself  in  flashes  of  arbitrary  eloquence  and 
gleams  of  splendid  mockery  against  English 
prejudices  wnich,  '%e  are  not  surprised  to  find, 
filled  the  »*  SoutheSciub  "  of  Liverpool  with 
enthusiasm  and  delight.  That  passage  about 
Lord  Russell's  hardness  of  belief  as  to  the 
universal  prevalence  of  English  sympathy 
with  the  South,  was  conceived  in  the  strong 
spirit,  and  expressed  with  all  the  elegant  dic- 
tion, of  a  mind  tutored  in  the  bar-room  con- 
versations of  Baltimore  or  Mobile.  *'  He 
had  once  heard  the  story  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  accused  of  intoxication,  and  being  a  man 
of  a  kind  of  statesman-like  mind, — such  a 
man  as  should  preside  at  the  British  Foreign 
Office  (roars  of  laughter), — he  said,  for  his 
part,  he  was  unwilling  to  consider  any  gen- 
tleman intoxicated  until  he  saw  that  gentle- 
man trying  to  light  his  pipe  at  the  pump 
(great  laughter). >  Now,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  Lord  Kussell  required  equal  stringency 
of  proof  before  he  would  understand  that  the 
sympathies  of  this  nation  were  with  the  Con- 
federate States  (laughter).*'  That  is  very 
Dicely  illustrated,  and  in  a  form  that  would, 
perhaps,  appeal  yet  more  popularly  to  the 
every-day  experience  of  the  Southern  citizen 
than  even  to  the  cheery  imagination  of  the 
Liverpool  sympathizers.  And  when,  amidst 
universal  acclamations,  Mr.  Hope  branded 
our  attorney-general.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer, 
as,  in  type  at  least,  a  genuine  **  Bostonian 
statesman,  in  the  pure  and  true  sense  of  the 
word,  which  the  political  shufflers  of  the  in- 
tellectual city  of  Boston  put  forward,"  the 
Confederates  present  must  have  felt,  with 
sudden  joy,  that  the  spirit  of  the  late  Hon. 
W.  L.  Yancey,  or  the  late  Mr.  Brooks,  of 
South  Carolina,  or  some  other  heart  of  fire, 
miscalled  a  fire-eater,  had  taken  possession  of 
the  wealtliy  and  generous  British  politician. 

But  the  best  evidence  of  Mr.  Hope's  profi- 
ciency in  the  Southern  school  ot  thought 
was,  of  course,  his  happy  mode  of  comparing 
the  condition  of  the  *'  black  peasantry  "  of  the 
South  with  that  of  the  English  agricultural 
laborer,  with  which  he,  of  course,  as  a  man 
of  large  property,  is  thoroughly  familiar. 
'*  Thoy  would  find  that,  apart  from  the  ques- 


tion whether  the  system  of  black  labor  was 
or  was  not  justifiaole,  it  was  admitted  that 
the  black  peasant  of  the  Southern  States  was 
as  well  clothed,  as  well  fed,  as  well  sent  to 
church,  as  any  peasant  in  the  world  (loud 
cheers)."  There  is  a  largeness  of  view  here 
in  the  picture  of  what  a  peasantry  should  be 
— **  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well  sent  to 
chufch,"  there  to  hear,  one  would  hope,  care- 
fully selected  lessons— which  must  have  fiU^ 
the  minds  of  his  English  audience  with  vain 
regrets.  The  English  peasantry,  if  they 
could  but  be  effectually  bought  up  by  their 
landlords,  might  be  also  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
and  well  sent  to  church.  As  a  Richmond 
paper  not  long  ago  pointed  out,  if  your  capi- 
talist could  but  own  all  his  laborers,  tne 
problem  of  competition  for  wages  and  for  va- 
rious other  and  more  valuable  things  might  be 
solved,  or  rather  annihilated.  You  can  reed, 
dress,  and  drive  your  peasantry  to  church,  or 
to  the  cotton-ground,  as  the  case' may  be,  if 
once  you  own  them.  And,  then,  as  to  own- 
ing them,  continues  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  with 
subtle  and  daring  logic,  it  is,  after  all,  a  dis- 
tinction of  words  more  than  of  things.  **  He 
might  tell  them  that  he  was  talking  the  other 
day  to  a  Southerner,  and  said  to  him,  *  We 
don't  like  the  word  *»  slave ;  "  why  don'tyoa 
get  rid  of  it? '  His  friend  replied,  *  W  ell, 
wo  don't  use  it  in  the  Southern  States,  we 
call  them  "  servants, ' '  or  * '  people. ' '  *  Then  he 
said,  *  Why  don't  you  get  rid  of  it  ? '  "  The 
.  friend  did  not  reply,  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope 
did  not,  as  he  might  have  done,  reply  for  him 
"  because  we  went  to  war  expressly  to  pre- 
vent either  getting  rid  of  it,  or  softening  its 
meaning, — in  order  that  it  might  have  a  more 
permanent  and  austere  meaning,' — for  that 
would  have  been  a  painful  mode  of  putting  it. 
Mr.  Beresford  Hopo  knew,  like  his  Southern 
friend,  how  to  put  it  more  delicately.  **  It 
was  like  a  question,"  he  said,  *'  which  had 
been  agitated  in  some  of  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land as  between  the  lessees  and  tenants-at- 
wiil."  There  mij^ht,  perhaps,  be  more  like- 
ness than  there  is  between  the  two  questions  ; 
but  that  only  shows  better  the  great  delicacy 
of  Mr.  Hope's  discrimination  in  pointing  out 
what  there  is.  **  The  theoretical  differences 
(l)etwcen  the  English  system  and  the  Slave- 
State  system  of  labor)  were  greater  than  the 
practical, Q.ud  if  he  might  prophesy,  in  one  hun- 
dred, fifty,  or  thirty  years  nence,  the  question 
of  black  labor  in  the  Confederate  States  would 
become  then  just  what  the  great  questions  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
the  Free-Trade  Bill,  and  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation were  in  England."  There  is  a  diffi- 
culty here  which  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  with 
more  time,  would,  no  doubt,  explain  satisflM- 
torily.  Supposing  the  Orangemen  had  es- 
tablished a  separate  state  or  kingdom  apart 
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from   the    LilicnilH,   but   including    all   tlie !  the  same  affinity,  but  had  proved  itself  iuh 
Cathulic8,  simply   in   order   to  extend  and   worthy  of  it,  she  had  fought  a  good  fight  to 


strengthen  the  jicnal  enactments  agaiuKt  the 
Catholics,  is  it  clear  how  soon  the  Catholic 
emancipation  would  have  l)een  passed  ?  But, 
of  course,  every  difficulty  could  not  have  l)een 
met  in  a  single  speech,  and  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  had  done  enough  already  in  reducing 
the  question  of  slavery  to  a  question  of  **  the- 
ory," rather  than  practice,  and  setting  forth 
some  of  the  advantages  of  the  black  peasantry, 
in  being  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well 
driven  to  Church,  over  the  English.  Mr. 
Hope  having  once  taught  us  to  see  in  the 
slave-driver's  lash  the  true  symbol  of  freedom, 
we  may  trust  him  to  develop  to  us  at  some 
future  time  the  proof  that,  as  the  legitimate 
Bway  of  that  lash  extends,  the  use  of  it  will 
be  relin(|uished.  It  is  something  that  a  man 
bred  in  England  has  acquired  so  aptly  the 
free  logic  and  homely  morality  of  the  Slave 
State. 

But  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  is  only  an  humble 
learner,  aft<jr  all, — a  very  acute  learner,  much 
more  intelligent  than  Mr.  Lindsay,  though 
scarcely  more  deeply  imbued  than  the  latter 
with  the  spirit  oi  the  noble  cause  he  advo- 
cates,— but  necessarily  unable  to  realize  with 
full  intensity  the  whole  scheme  of  life  in  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  But  England  is  not 
left  without  direct  t«achins  from  the  pure 
source  of  the  slave  principle  itself.  The  Sur- 
rey farmers  were  instructed  by  a  direct  mis- 
sionary from  the  Slave  States  on  the  same  day 
on  which  the  elo<4uent  Englishman  tried  his 
•*  'prentice  hand  "  on  explaining  slavery  to  the 
Southern  Club,  at  Liverpool.  At  Chertsey, 
Mr.  Lindsay  introduced  to  the  warm-hearted 
aericulturists  of  Surrey  a  Southern  colonel 
who  had  fought  at  Bull  Run,  and  who  was  re- 
ceived,— if  we  may  trust  the  Standard, — with 
rapturous  enthusiasm  by  the  tillers  of  the  Eng- 
lish soil.  *'  All  through  the  after-dinner 
speeches,"  says  the  Standard^  **  the  laborers 
outside,  waiting  for  the  distribution  of  prizes, 
were  hammering  for  admission.  Those  at  the 
table  inside  were  fascinated  by  an  interest 
which  they  felt  to  I)e  of  a  novel  kind."  No 
doubt  it  was  exceedingly  novel,  for  Colonel 
Lamar  stood  amongst  them  dispelling  the  il- 
lusion that  slavery  has  been,  or  is,  anything 


defend  what  is  dearer  to  her  than  life.' 

The  substance  of  Colonel  Lamar's  teaohiitt, 
however,  was  more  valuable  than  even  tSs 
Standard  would  lead  us  to  believe.  Ho  dwelt 
first  on  the  noble  nature  of  agricultural  pox^ 
suits.  Nearly  all  the  people  of  theSouthen 
States,  he  tells  us,  *'  see  in  each  upturned  aod 
of  their  fallow  ground  that  which  is  mora 
precious  to  them  than  the  gold  of  California 
— the  sparkle  of  independence  and  of  personal 
liberty."  The  f allow  ground,  we  cundade, 
represents  especially  this  '*  independence  and 
personal  liberty,"  because  it  is  still  idle  and 
fruitless,  while  the  cultivated  ground  would 
represent  a  certain  amount  of  effective  indna- 
try,  and,  therefore,  of  that  *'  dependence  and 
personal  servitude"  which  is  happily  assooir 
ated  with  industry  in  this  blessed  land.  CoUk 
nel  Lamar  said  that  he  ascribed  the  warlOoe 
character  of  the  South  to  its  association  wi^ 
the  soil ;  '*  he  believed,  without  disponing 
other  pursuits,  that  from  the  culture  oi  tbe 
soil,  the  drawing  of  sustenance  from  the 
bosom  of  mother  earth,  they  derived  a  certain 
moral  nutriment,  a  certain  richness  of  senti- 
ment, of  capacity  for  self-devotion  and  bbh^ 
rifice,  which  kept  the  heart  fresh  and  pure, 
and  made  the  nature  of  men  simple  ana  on- 
affected  (cheers)."  By  a  beautiful  prori- 
sion  of  Providence  it  appears  that  the  ^*  nu- 
triment and  richness  '  — the  fat  of  the  land, 
we  suppose — is  conducted  through  tbe  chan- 
nel of  the  actual  laborer,  the  slave,  who  stoni 
none  of  it  in  the  way,  but  hands  it  on  to  the 
slave-owner.  He  ripens  and  fills  oat  with  the 
sap  which  this  human  conduit-pipe  obedientlj 
transmits  to  him,  without  absorbing  any  of  it. 
How  subtle  a  testimony  to  the  supematanl 
character  of  the  institution  is  here  eiven  na ! 
Colonel  Lamar  avowed  frankly  "  the  diver- 
sity "  of  opinion  which  existed:  between  his 
*'  hearers  and  himself  as  to  some  of  the  insti- 
tutions "  involved  in  slavery ;  but  he  main- 
tained, and  called  upon  the  meeting  to  admit, 
that  *'  the  South  had  been  the  guardians,  the 
protectors,  the  benefactors  of  the  black  man," 
— *'  they  had  elevated  him  in  the  scale  of  ra- 
tional existence,  they  had  Christianized  him 
to  a  state  to  which  no  had  never  before  at- 


but  a  }>les8e(l  decree  of  Providence  for  tiie  sal- !  tained."  '*  The  negro  race,"  he  said,  *•  with 
vation  of  Africa,  and  their  English  hearts  \  all  its  foulness  and  barbarity,  being  naturallT 
opened  at  once  with  manly  candor,  as  the  a  servile  race,  had  become  domesticated,  and 
Standard  testifies,  to  receive  this  tf^ching  :  j  in  spite  of  the  institution  of  slavery  if  thej 
^' The  Surrey  farmers  felt  for  this  brave  man,  pleased,  but  still  with  slavery,  had  risen 
they  hung  upon  his  lips,  and  cheered  him  till  I  higher  and  higher  in  the  rational  scale,  until 


the  welkin  rang,  as  '  m  thoughts  that  speak 
and  words  that  bum,'  he  told  them  how  the 


now  it  furnished  heroes  and  heroines  for  mod- 
ern romance."    **  If  the  time  should  ever 


South  loved  England,  how  she  rejoiced  in  her  come  for  the  South  to  believe  that  libortj 
possession  of  all  the  political  privileges  which  would  be  a  boon  and  not  a  curse,  then  the 
Englishmen  hold  dear,  how,  threatened  by  a  South  would  be  prepared  to  confer  that  boon 
mongrel  and  degenerate  race,  which  claimed  |  upon  them."    In  the  mean  time,  as  Oolooel 
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Lamar  modestly  forgot  to  point  out,  the  ben- 
efactors of  tbe  black  race  are  fighting  solely 
and  disinterestedly  for  the  right  to  *'  guard, 
protect,  benefit,  elevate,  and  Uhristianize  the 
olack  maii,''  over  a  wider  area  than  the  North 
in  its  churlish  malignity  chooses  to  concede  as 
the  theatre  of  that  great  philanthropic  task. 
A  nobler  cause  can  scarcely  be  imagined  ; 
only  Colonel  Lamar  was  too  bashful  to  ez- 

Sound  it  in  its  full  dignity.  The  Northern 
tates  had  wished  Colonel  Lamar  and  his 
friends  to  restrict  their  benevolent  work  of 
**  guarding,  protecting,  benefiting,  elevating, 
and  Christianizing  *'  the  black  man  to  their 
own  Southern  States.  The  South  claimed 
the  divine  right  of  carrying  on  that  noble 
missionary  work  in  any  part  of  the  Union, — 
in  the  great  half-settled  Territories,  espe- 
cially— nay,  even  in  the  so-called  free  States 
also.  What  could  be  worse  than  the  (impiety 
of  drawing  a  strict  boundary  round  the  area 
of  this  divinest  task  of  man?  Who  could 
renounce  his  right  **  to  guard,  protect,  ben- 
efit, elevate,  and  Christianize  the  black 
man,  wherever  and  whenever  they  cou\[l  find 
him  ?  No  doubt,  when  they  have  wrung  from 
the  North  this  blessed  privilege,  they  will 
wring  it  from  England  too,  if  the  noble  mis- 
sionaries who  arc  now  pleading  the  cause 
with  Liverpool  merchants  and  Surrey  fiirmers 
do  not  first  persuade  us  to  give  it  them  as  a 
free  gift.    That  is  really  what  Mr.  Beresford 
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Hope,  and  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  Colonel  Lamar 
should  call  upon  us  to  do  at  once ;  and  surely 
many  an  English  heart,  like  that  of  the  en- 
thusiastic Surrey  farmers  and  the  Liverpool 
magnates,  would  bound  in  willing  acquies- 
cence. Would  not  this  be  the  best  specific 
aim  for  these  noble-minded  men^s  labors? 
Charity  begins  at  home.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  give  our  moral  symnathy  to  the  South  as 
against  the  North.  But  is  that  enough  for 
our  own  consciences?  Should  wo  not  say  at 
once  to  Colonel  Lamar  and  Mr.  Hope,  **  Let 
us  set  the  true  example  to  the  North.  We 
blame  the  North  most  justly  for  refusing  to 
the  South  the  inalienable  privilege  to  *  guard, 
protect,  benefit,  elevate,  and  Christianize ' 
the  black  man  wherever  they  may  take  him 
or  find  him.  But  let  us  practice  before  we 
preach.  Let  us  accord  to  the  South  the  full 
right  to  *  guard,  protect,  benefit,  elevate,  and 
Christianize  '  the  black  man  on  English  soil, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  its  own  noble  insti- 
tutions,— on  British  soil  and  the  soil  of  Brit- 
ish colonies, — and  then  we  can  honestly  and 
with  a  clear  conscience  upbraid  the  North  for 
wishing,  in  this  niggardly  and  malignant 
spirit,  to  limit  the  range  of  this  beneficence, 
and  say  to  that  exalted  type  of  Christianity. 
*  Thus  far  ehalt  thou  go,  and  no  further.'  " 
This,  we  think,  would  oe  our  true  response 
to  the  noble  appeals  of  Mr.  Beresford  nope, 
Mr.  Lindsay,  and  Colonel  Lamar. 


NoyELTiES  in  the  French  drama  are :  *'  Les 
Coups  d'Epinglo,"  by  Ernest  Capendu,  and  "  La 
Mere  de  la  Ddbutante,''  by  an  unknown  author. 

The  following  new  French  novels  are  an- 
nounced:  by  O.  Sand,  "  Mdlle.  de  Quintine," 
reprinted  from  FeuilUion  of  the  Independence 
Beige  ;  by  P.  de  Kock,  *•  La  Fille  aux  Trois  Ju- 
pons  ;  "  and  *«  A  Cycle  of  Three  Tales,"  by  the 
renowned  author  of  "  Fanny,"  M.  Feydeau— 
respectively  cilled  :  **  Un  Debut  a  TOpera," 
««  M  de  Saint  Bertrand."  and  "  Le  Mari  de  la 
Danacuse."  Besides  these,  the  following,  some 
of  8  itrong  sensational  character,  are  also  forth- 
ooa&g  :  "  Les  Enfants  de  T  Amour,"  by  E.  Sue  ; 
«« lifiB  Mystercs  du  Palais-Royal,"  by  Georges  de 
Rieax  (Xavier  de  Montepin),  with  engravings 
by  DeUviilo  and  Uildibrand,  after  drawings  by 
J.  A.  Beauce  and  Andrieux  ;  **  Les  Amoors  d*- 
Artagnan,"  by  A.  Blaoquet  ; ««  Les  Cavaliers  de 
la  Nuit,"  by  Ponson  du  Terraii ;  *'  Moiudeur 
Ch^rami,"  by  Ch.  Paul  de  Kock  ;  **  Les  Amours 
Vuigaires,"  by  A.  Vermorel ;  **  Les  Secrets 
d*ttDa  ^eune  Fille,"  by  the  CoonteM  of  P 
yilfe. 


Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  will  publish  in  No- 
vember •*  Sir  John  Eliot,  a  Biography,"  by  Jolm 
Forster  ;  the  **  Life  aad  Correspondence  of  Theo- 
dore Parker,"  by  John  Weiss  ;  a  translation  of 
the  •«  Mendelssohn  Correspondence,"  recently 
reviewed  in  Tke  Reader^  by  Lady  Wallace  ; 
and  Professor  Anster's  translation  of  Goethe's 
•*  Faust,"  Part  XL  During  the  present  month 
they  will  issue  **  Father  Mathew,  a  Biography," 
by  John  Francis  Maguire  ;  «  Explorations  in 
Labrador,"  by  Professor  Henry  Youle  Hinde  ; 
the  long-expected  **  From  Matter  to  Spirit,"  a 
ten  years*  experience  in  spiritual  phenomena  ; 
and  Mrs.  Frances  Ann  Kemble's  Plays :  1,  an 
original  English  tragedy  ;  2,  ••  Mary  Stuart," 
from  Schiller ;  and  8,  **  Mademoiselle  de  Bell&- 
isle,"  from  Alexander  Dumaa 


Messbs.  Cuambkbb  issued  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember the  first  shilling  part  of  **  The  Gallery 
of  Geography,"  a  pictorial  and  descriptive  tour 
of  the  world,  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  Milner,  author 
of  the  "  Gallery  of  Nature,**  to  be  completed  In 
■izteen  or  leTeDteen  ptrtii 
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THE    PILGRIM. — ULTSSES. 


THE  PILGRIM. 


« 


The  way  is  dark,  my  Father  !  cloud  on  cloud 
Is  gnthcriug  quickly  o*er  my  head  ;  and  loud 
Tho  thunders  roar  above  mo.     Sec,  I  stand 
Liko  one  bewildered.     Father,  take  my  hand. 
And  through    the  gloom  lead  safely  home  thy 
child. 

**  Tho  day  goes  fast,  my  Father !  and  the  night 
Is  drawing  darkly  down.    My  faithless  sight 
Sees  ghostly  visions.     Fears,  a  spectral  band. 
Encompass  me.     0  Father,  take  my  hand. 
And  fi*om  the  night  lead  up  to  light  thy  child. 

••  The  way  is  long,  my  Father  !  and  my  soul 
Long?}  for  the  rest  and  quiet  of  the  g.)al. 
While  yet  I  journey  tliivjugh  this  weary  land. 
Keep  me  ii-om  wandering  !      Father,  take  my 

hand  : 
Quickly  and  straight  lead  to  hcaTen*s  gate  thy 

child. 

**  The  path  is  rough,  my  Father  !  many  a  thorn 
Has  pierced  me  ;  and  my  weary  feet  are  torn. 
And,  bleeding,   mark  the  way.      Yet  thy  com- 
mand 
Bids  me  press  fonvard.     Father,  take  my  hand, 
Then,  safe  and  blest,  lead  up  to  rest  thy  child. 

**  The  throng  is  great,  my  Father  !  many  a  doubt 
And  fear  and  danger  compass  me  about. 
And  foes  oppress  me  sore.     I  cannot  stand, 
Or  go  alone.     0  Father,  take  my  hand. 
And  through   the  throng    lead  safe  along  thy 
child. 

•*  The  cross  is  heavy.  Father  !     I  have  borne 
It  long,  and  still  do  bear  it.     Let  my  worn 
And  fainting  spirit  rise  to  that  blessed  land 
Where  crowns  are  given.     Father,  take  my  hand. 
And,  reaching    down,  lead   to  the  crown  thy 
child." 

<*  The  way  is  dark,  my  child,  but  leads  to  light ; 
I  would  not  liave  thee  always  walk  by  sight. 
My  dealings  now  thou  c.uist  not  understand : 
I  meant  it  so  ;  but  I  will  take  thy  hand. 
And   thi-ough   the  gloom  lead  safely  home  my 
child. 

"  The  day  goes  fjist,  my  child  !  but  is  the  night 
Darker  to  me  than  day  ?     In  me  is  light : 
Keep  close  to  me,  and  every  spectral  band 
Of  fears  bhall  vuniah.     I  will  take  thy  hand. 
And  through  the  night  lead  up  to  light  my  child. 

**  Tho  way  is  long,  my  child  !  but  it  shall  be 

Not  one  step  longer  than  Is  best  for  thee. 

And  thou  >iialt  kuuw  at  last,  when  thou  shalt 

stand 
Close  to  the  g:»to,  how  I  did  take  thy  hand. 
And  quick  and  straight  led  to  heaven's  gate  my 

child. 

**  Tho  path  is  rough,  my  child  !   but  oh,  how 

sweet 
Will  be  the  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  meet. 
When  thou  shalt  rciich  the  boixlers  of  that  land 
To  which  I  lead  thee  as  I  take  thy  hand. 
And,  safe  and  blest,  with  me  shall  rest  my  child. 


**  The  throng  is  great,  my  child  !  but  at  thy  iidt 
Thy  Father  walks  !  then  be  not  terriiicd. 
For  I  am  with  thee — will  thy  foes  command 
To  let  thee  freely  pass  :  will  take  tliy  liaod. 
And  through  the  throng  lead  safe  alod^  my  ohiUL 

'*  The  cross  is  heavy,  child  !  yet  there  is  One 

Who  bore  a  heavier  for  thee  :  my  Son  :^ 

My  Well  Beloved  ;    with  him  bear  thine  end 

stand  ; 
With  him,  at  last,  and  from  thy  Father's  haind. 
Thy  cross  laid  down,  receive  thy  crown«  mj 

chUd  !  *' 

H.  N.  G. 

Oroomiah,  Persia. 


ULTSSES. 


Fretly  tramlated  from  the  Twtljth  Book  of  ttm  Oif^ 
aey  of  Homer,  u>ho«vcr  he  wa»,  or  thty  Mwre. 

Then  spoke  Jackides,  £ngland*s  briefest  Peer, 
*<  Have  no  vain  terrors,  friends,  ibr  I  Am  Here, 
Through  direr  straits  than  these,  and  eeea  mora 

dark 
This  hand  hath  safely  steered  the  Lion  beiL 
Rcmnnber  former  perils,  not  a  few. 
And  how  triumphantly  I  brought  yon  throng 
'Twas  I  who  rode  tho  master  of  the  storm, 
When  three  roused  nations  roee  and  roared  '  R^ 

form  !  * 
I  gave  Reform,  but  gave  with  cautions  hands. 
And  stronger  fixed  our  Constitution  standSL 
Remember  when  large  Wiseman  dared  nasoma 
An  English  title  given  by  Pope  of  Room, 
I  clove  his  mitre  with  a  downright  blow. 
And  quick  abased  your  Ultramontane  foe. 
So  never  need  Britannia  blanch  and  pale. 
Until  she  sees  her  tried  Jackides  quau. 

'*  Such  as  I  was,  I  am,  with  courage  hi|^, 
A  daring  pilot  in  neutrality. 
The  waves  are  rough,  I  own,  and  Ibarfbl  ahooki 
Threaten  to  dash  our  vessel  on  the  rooks. 
Twixt  North  and  South  to  keep  oar  steady  oome 
Demands  the  wise  man's  skill,  the  strong  mia's 

force  ; 
But  wait  in  trust,  and  yoa  shall  surely  see 
Wiseman  and  Strongman  both  combined  in 
The  Yankee  Scj-lla  vainly  scowls  on  you. 
As  vainly  scowls  the  Slave  Charybdis  too. 
I  see  no  terror  in  those  Federal  glooms. 
Whence  Lincoln's  long  and  rag^kl  visage 
I  see  no  terror  in  that  Southern  cloud  ' 
That  wraps  the  face  of  Davis  keen  and  psan^ 
I-Kit  Abraham  disport  in  jocund  talcs. 
And  split  his  Union  as  he  splits  his  r^ls  \^ 
Let  Jefferson  renew  his  fierce  attacks,        ^ 
.And  whip  his  foemen  as  he  whips  his  blaokPl 
Neither  shall  hail  Jackides  as  his  ft*iend, 
Jackides,  sternly  neutral  to  the  end. 
Only  be  ruled  by  me,  whom  kindly  Fate, 
Or  Providence,  hath  sent  to  save  tho  StetA^ 
And  who,  serenely  leaning,  as  of  yore,         ^ 
On  Magna  Charta,  and  I^rd  Grcnvflle*8  Im^ 
Smiles  at  the  Tory's  fears,  the  Liberal's  di . 
And  rears  the  Whig's  blue  motto,   ■J|b 

tremes.'  "  —Aim 
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r^OYEMBER. MAY-SONG. 


KOYSMBEB. 


Brief  are  the  days,  the  lengthemng  nights  grow 

^chilF, 
And  autumn's  red  and  yellow-purple  tints      , 
Proclaim  the  summer  gone  ;  the  harvest  moon 
Long  since  hath  paled  her  beauty  ;  early  frosts 
Trace  their  bright  silver  network  on  the  bough 
In  white  fantastic  rime.     Autumn  and  Earth 
Are  shaking  hands,  awaiting  Winter's  sign 
To  sound  the  tocsin  of  the  dying  year. 

The  laurestinus  bush  grows  thick  apaoe 

With  pink-white  clustering  blossoms  ;  the  brown 

?nren 
Flits  through  the  dark  leaves  of  the  laurel  walk 
With  quick,  uneasy  **  ehirp,"  for  well  she  knows 
The  Ice-Kmg  is  at  hand,  with  all  his  train 
Of  frost  and  hail  and  snow,  when  for  dear  lifb 
The  feathered  tribe  must  work,  content  to  find 
The  means  of  bare  existence  ;  well,  if  saved 
From  fiunine's  grasp  to  see  the  coming  spring. 

• 

The  surging  ocean  heaves  in  troubled  dreams 
Of  speedy-coming  storms  ;  the  sea-gulls  mark 
With  dots  of  white  the  dull  gray  leaden  sky  ; 
And  lost  in  mist,  beneath  the  horizon  line, 
Betteth  the  blood-red  sun  ;  whilst  Nature's  vokse 
Is  grandly  hushed  in  that  preventing  calm 
That  tells  a  rising  storm  ;  the  north  wind  sobs 
With  concentrated  fury,  holding  back 
The  passion  of  his  wrath  till  darkness  throw 
Her  veil  across  the  waves,  and  he  may  ride 
Upon  the  tempest  undisputed  King. 

Gone  are  the  swallows  ;  and  the  squirrel  sleeps 
WiUiin  the  beach-tree  bole  ;  the  pine  hath  shed 
Her  ripe  cones  for  the  blackcock  ;  the  first  frost 
Hath  laid  his  iron  hand  upon  our  flowers — 
Chrysanthemums    and    dahlias,  whose    bright 

hues — 
Scarlet  and  gold  and  purple  barred  with  whlte^ 
November's  touch  hath  deadened  :  foretaste  sure 
Of  the  chill  nights  that  mark  the  waning  year. 

The  shepherd  boy,  returning  to  the  fkrm 
To  fold  his  woolly  charge,  claps  sharp  his  hands 
To  warm  the  lazy  blood,  and  hastening  on 
Draws  with  a  shiver  his  thick  coat  of  Arieze 
Up  to  his  bare  brown  throat  ;  the  social  kine 
Crowd  in  close  groups  beside  the  farmyard  wall. 
Knee  deep  in  fresh  clean  straw  ;  **  Bold  Chanti- 
cleer " 
Calls  his  zenana  to  the  sheltered  side 
Of  the  new,  fragrant  hayricks :  and  within, 
The  farmhouse  shows  a  bustling,  active  scene. 
Telling  of  thrift  and  plenty :  whilst  the  dame 
Piles  up  her  apple  and  her  onion  crops 
Within  her  roomy  chambers,  fills  her  rack 
With  wholesome  home-cured  bacon,  the  *'  good 

man" 
Brews  store  of  "  old  October,"  sparkling  bright 
With  the  rich-bitter  hop  :  the  whole  blythe 
Substantial  comfort  sp«kks,  and  all  is  set 
In  jovial  order  for  the  Christmms-tide. 


So  ever  move  the  ohttDffing  seoaoiii  on, 
Eadi  good  in  turn.    For  taeh  a  bounteous  Ood 
Marks  its  appointed  oflSoe  :  seed-time  brings 
The  fuller  joys  of  harvest ;  winter's  reign 
Prepares  the  earth  by  rest  for  future  growth* 
Ana  future  wealtii  of  increase.    Rest  toe  thai 
A  while  Arom  all  oar  labors,  blessing  him 
Who  "  saw  "  that  all  «  was  good,"  content  tc 

take 
That  which  he  sends  ;  and  with  a  thankf  ol  ikitl 
Render  we  gratitude  for  present  joys. 
And,  humbly  trusting,  leave  to  God  the  rest 

ASXLKT  H.  BMIdmOL 

— Fra$er*i  Magazint, 


MAT-8OK0. 

BT  PISISTRATVS  CAXTOH. 

Thebb's  a  time  for  all  good  lasses. 
Sigh  not,  Jennie— wherefore  sighT 

Ever  as  the  May  moon  passes 
Lovers  drop  down  from  the  sky  ; 

Cushat,  mavis,  lark,  and  linnet. 
Each  is  singling  out  its  pair ; 

Marriages  with  every  minute ; 
Hark !  their  joy-peaJs  in  the  air ! 

Ope  thy  heart  unto  the  summer : 
Love  comes  suddenly  as  Fate  ! 

Who  is  yonder  &ir  new-comer 
Gliding  to  thy  guden-gate  ? 

Birdlike,  seeks  he  one  to  sing  to 
Coyly  hid  in  leaves — like  thee? 

Couldst  thou  ^ngle  him  to  cling  to  ?— 
Coyly  peep  thn)ugh  leaves,  lod 


As  the  bird  sings  he  is  singing, 

*<  May  is  in  Uie  air  above  ; 
And  through  blossoms  round  me  springing 

Winds  the  pathway  to  my  love. 


« 


Still  thy  beating,  heart  impasskmed. 
Learn  in  silence  to  repine  ; 
Her  soft  beauty  was  not  fashioned 
For  a  dwelling  rude  as  mine. 


<( 


<i 


« 


Wherefore,  wild^bird,  art  thou  bearing 
Twig  and  moss  to  yonder  tree?  '* 
For  the  home  that  I  am  rearing 
High  from  earth,  as  love's  should  be. 


If  thus  rudely  I  begin  it, 
Love  itself  completes  the  nest ; 
And  the  downy  softness  in  it 
Comes,  0  I^ver,  from  the  breast** 

All  the  while,  the  buds  are  spriagiiif  ; 

May  is  round  theo  and  above ; 
As  the  bird  sings  ho  is  singings— 

As  the  bird  loves  canst  thou  love? 

— Blaekwood'i  MaffOMiki. 
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From  The  Saturday  Renew. 
THE  MILLENNIUM  AT  HAND. 

This  time  there  will  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
The  calculations  which  fix  the  beginning  of 
the  Millennium  for  the  year  1870  may  be  re- 
lied upon.    The  conclusion  which  has  been 
arrived  at  by  many  sober-minded  writers  is 
not  likely  to  be  withont  foundation.     Ever 
since  the  French  Revolution,  eminent  exposi- 
tors of  prophecy  have  asserted  that  revolu- 
tions much  more  tremendous  would  happen 
during  the  present  decade ;  and  have  not  these 
predictions  been  already  partially  fulfilled? 
The  expectations  entertained  of  the  cessation 
of  war,  and  of  an  epoch  of  unclouded  peace 
and  earthly  prosperity,  are  now  shown  to  have 
been  delusive.    The  President  of  the  United 
States  informed  Congress  in  1844  that  the 
peace  of  '^  that  enlightened  and  important 
quarter  of  the  globe "  (Europe)   appeared 
more  firmly  established  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.    The  Queen  of  England  and  the  King 
of  the  French  expressed  equal  confidence  that 
general  tranquillity  would   be  maintained. 
Let  these  fallacious  anticipations  be  contrasted 
with  the  far-sighted  views  "expressed  by  ex- 
positors of  prophecy.    The  Rev.  E.  B.  Elliott 
demonstrated  that  the  period  from  }865  to 
18C9  would  be  the  time  of  the  Second  Advent, 
and  that  there  was  to  be  expected  before  it  a  pe- 
riod of  sifting  and  trial  such  as  had  never  been 
experienced  before .    The  laborious  students  of 
Scripture  believed  that  desolating  judgments 
were  about  to  descend  upon  the  world.     Scof- 
fers relied  upon  the  text,  •*  Of  that  day  and 
that  hour  knowcth  no  man  ;  '*  but  it  was  an- 
nounced by  the  faithful  that  the  concealment 
of  the  day  and  the  hour  did  not  necessarily 
prevent  the  discovery  of  the  month,  or  even 
the  week,  of  the  Second  Advent.    It  is  de- 
clared in  Scripture  that  this  Second  Advent 
is  to  be  pn^ceded  by  the  manifestation  of  An- 
tichrist or  the  Man  of  Sin .     Many  Antichrists 
have  already  arisen,  such  as  the  pope  and 
Mahomet,  but  tliere  is  a  particular  and  indi- 
vidual Antichrist  yet  to  arise,  who  will  be 
worshipped  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

The  foregoing  is  a  free  summary  of  the  in- 
troductory part  of  a  remarkable  American 
book,  called  Louis  Napoleon^  (he  Destined 
Monarch  of  the  World,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  propound  the  theory  that  the  personal  An- 
tichrist is  none  other  than  the  present  Em- 
peror of  the  French .    The  cover  of  the  book  is 


adorned  with  a  most  oaptiyating  picta^ 
seven-headed  and  ten-horned  heaai  whia 

'*  Doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  CoIobbus^" 

having  one  foot  on  Europe  and  another  on 
America.    Six  of  the  beast's  heads  are  of  a 
wolfish  type;  but  the  seventh  has  hair  and 
moustaches,  and   those  "pale,  eorpselike, 
imperturbable  features  '*  which  we  all  know. 
The  contents  of  the  volume  are  sufficiently 
mysterious  and  terrible  to  fulfil  the  promise 
of  its  outside.    It  announces  that  Louis  Na- 
poleon will  very  soon  acquire  supreme  as- 
cendency over  the  whole  of  Christendom, 
"  and  for  three  and  a  half  years  will  ruth- 
lessly slay  nearly  every  one  who  will  not  ao- 
knowledge  him  to  be  God."    The  whole  of 
this  tremendous  drama  is  to  be  completed  by 
the  year  1870,  when  its  hero  is  to  perish  at 
the  battle  of  Armageddon  ;  and  therefore  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  performance  will 
very  soon  begin.     It  may  seem  odd  that  an 
American  clergyman,  who  has  opportunities 
enough  for  hearing  of  and  even  seeing  actual 
battles  and  other  horrors  in  his  own  country, 
should  prefer  to  occupy  his  thoughts  with  the 
tribulation  which  prophecy,  according  to  his 
interpretation,  declares  to  be  coming  upon 
Europe.  '  <  Christendom  will  become  a  slaugh- 
ter-house or  shambles,  in  which  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Christ's  sheep  will  be  butchered,  and 
scarcely  any  one  will  escape  the  awful  ordeal 
of  being  put  to  the  test,  whether  they  will 
confess  Christ  and  be  killed,  perhaps  with 
dreadful  tortures,  or  whether  they  will  ao* 
knowledge  Napoleon  to  be  God,  and  thus  pur- 
chase temporary  safety  at  the  cost  of  eternal 
damnation.''    Those  who  acknowledge  the 
divinity  of  Napoleon  will  be  branded  in  the 
forehead  or  hand  with  his  name  or  number. 
This  persecution  will  be  the  leading  feature 
of  the  Great  Tribulation  of  three  and  a  half 
years,  but  there  will  be  superadded  wara^ 
earthquakes,  pestilence,  and  famines.    The 
proofs  that  Louis  Napoleon  is  the  personal 
Actichrist    arrange    tbemselveB  under   teb 
heads: — 

1 .  He  is  the  Beast's  seventh  revived  or  eighth 
head,  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Revelations. 
The  seventh  head  is  the  Napoleon  dynasty, 
which  was  wounded  by  the  sword  at  Wato^ 
loo,  and  revived  in  1852.  Into  the  argunieiil 
in  support  of  this  ezposiUon  of  Soriptare  thlf 
is  hardly  the  place  to  enter. 
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2.  He  correfipoDds  with  the  predicted  char^ 
aeter  of  the  penonal  Antichrist  in  respect  of 
his  wnrliko  prowess,  his  insatiahlo  ambitiun, 
and   his  vast  military  power.     **  When  we 
consider  the  unrivalled   boldness,  matchless 
skill,  and  unscmpulous  determination  with 
which  he  has  carved  his  way  to  his  present 
commanding  position,  and  moreover  the  tact, 
astuteness,  and  subtle  policy  with  which  ho 
maintains  and  strengthens  that  position,"*  we 
cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  appropriateness 
of  tho  question  in  Kov.  13  :  4,  *'  Who  is  like 
unto  the  Beast?  who  is  able  to  make  war 
with  him  ?  "    The  great  increase  in  the  num- 
bers and  ciTcctivcness  of  the  French  army 
since  his  accession  is  well  known.     Although 
lie  says  that  the  Empire  is  Peace,  neighboring 
nations  are  alarmed  at  the  preparation  which 
he  ni-.i  kes  for  war.  His  troops  are  unapproach- 
ably formidable,  not  only  by  their  masterly 
skill  in  the  management  of  their  weapons, 
but  by  tho  inconceivably  deadly  nature  of 
their  engines  of  destruction.    Uo  has  a  fleet 
of  war-steamers  not  inferior  to  that  of  Great 
Britain.     The  surprising  skill  in  generalship 
which  he  displayed  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy 
has  demonstrated  his  military  talent  to  be  of 
the  highest  order.     The  expedient  adopted  in 
that  campaign  of  reconnoitring  from  a  balloon 
showed  a  mind  fertile  in  resources.    Uis  cour- 
age at  the  Ixittle  of  Solferino  amounted  to  the 
verge  of  rashness,  electrifying  the  soldiers  by 
tho  coolness  he  displayed  while  engaged  in 
the  thick  of  the  contest,  and  merely  walking 
his  horse  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  balls. 

3.  He  has  obtained  actual  possession  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  This  will  be  one  of  his  princi- 
pal cities  during  his  thr^e-and-a-half-years' 
reign  .'is  Antichrist,  although  Jerusalem  will 
be  his  ecclesiastical  metropolis,  and  in  its 
temple  divine  worship  will  be  offered  to  him, 
and  to  his  image,  which  is  the  abomination 
of  desolation. 

4.  He  apparently  protects  and  supports  the 
pope,  but  yet  suffers  him  to  be  plundered  and 
gradually  stripped  of  his  temporal  power. 

5.  The  whole  extent  of  the  original  Roman 
Empire  is  becoming  subordinated  to  his  con- 
trol, and  is  evidently  approaching  its  final 
division  into  ten  kingdoms,  which  are  to  give 
their  power  and  strength  to  the  Eighth  Head 
during  the  closing  three  and  a  half  years. 
The  expositor  deduces  from  several  passages 
of  Scripture  that  *'  Napoleon's  ten  vassal- 
kings  will  not  be  elected  and  crowned  over 
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the  ten  hom-kingdoma  of  tho  Roman  earth 
until  just  before  the  final  three  and  a  half 
years  (from  1866  to  1870) ;  and,  therefore, 
the  now  existing  sovereigns  within  tho  Roman 
Empire  will  have  been  displaced  or  dopoBod 
by  that  time."    It  is  not  ofien  that  prophecy 
assumes  such  a  definite  form  as  this.     **  It  is 
nearly  certain  that  the  ten  hom-kingdoma 
will  be  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  etc." 
Over  each  of  these  countries  will  be  a  king  or 
viceroy,  while  Napoleon  will  be  king  over  the 
ten  kings.    It  would  bo  difficult  for  an  Eng* 
lish  expositor  of  prophecy  to  commit  himsolf 
to  the  prediction  that  in  rather  more  than 
three  years  this  country  will  be  governed  bj 
a  French  viceroy ;  but  a  Philadelphian  divine 
cannot  be  expected  to  understand  that,  )}efofB 
Napoleon's  representative  took  possession  of 
England,  the  question,  **  Who  is  able  to  make 
war  with  him?  "  would  be  very  likely  to  re- 
ceive an  answer.    The  expositor  does,  indeed, 
admit  that  the  power  of  Great  Britain  offers 
the  principal  impediment  to  Napoleon's  at- 
tainment of  uncontrolled  dominion  over  the 
Roman  world ;  ''but  prophecy  most  clearly 
shows  that  England  is  soon  to  give  ita  power 
and  strength  to  him.''    If,  indeed,  propbocj 
docs  show  this,  it  is  so  much  the  worse  for 
prophecy,  for  it  will  certainly  turn  out  to  be 
mistaken.    The  expositor,  however,  has  '<  not 
tho  slightest  doubt*'  that  England  will  be 
comprehended  among  Napoleon's  ten  vassal 
kingdoms.    Either  by  internal  revolution,  or 
diplomacy,  or  foreign  invasion,  or  all  three 
influences  combined,  the  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land will  be  induced  to  become  the  vassal  of 
Napoleon  ;  and  tens  of  thousands  of  persons 
in  Great  Britain  will  be  slain  for  refusing  to 
worship  Napoleon's  image  during  tho  three 
and  a  half  years  of  persecution.    There  was 
a  time,  more  distant  through  change  of  feel- 
ing than  lapse  of  years,  when  London  lord 
mayors  and  aldermen  and  other  Britons  took 
to  tho  worship  of  Napoleon  very  kindly  ;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  do 
the  same  upon  compulsion.    The  image  of  the 
emperor  has  been  set  up  in  many  a  British 
household  without  suspicion  that  it  was  the 
''  abomination  of  desolation  "  of  which  Script- 
uro  speaks.    The  expositor  informs  us  that 
'*  England's  naval  superiority,  which  pie- 
vented  Napoleon  I.  successfully  invading  her, 
now  no  longer  exists."    Her  wooden  vralls 
have,  it  seems,  been  rendered  useless  by  the 
invention  of  iron-clad  men-of-war.    But  a 
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prophetic  journal,  quoted  ia  a  note,  pnta  the  i 
eubjugation  of  England  in  a  more  feasible ' 
WHj  than  the  ezpositor  himaelf  has  done. 

According  to  thin  plan  for  the  fatnre  of  Ea- 
rupc,  oil  the  ten  kingdoms  will  become  dem- 
ocratic, and  will  elect  kingfl  bj  univennl  aof- 
fragc.  A  PrcDch  pamphleteer,  who  Bceme  to 
have  been  an  unconecious  prophet,  desired 
the  English  apper  claeaee  to  reiSect  on  what 
anpport  they  woatd  obtain  from  the  Englieh 
people  when  a  French  geoeial  slionld  present 
himself  with  nniTereal  suffrage  in  one  band 
and  the  Code  Napoleon  in  the  other.  The 
English  workman,  amid  all  his  misery,  is 
supposed  to  keep  his  ejos  Bicd  on  Cberbonrg, 
and  to  watch  for  the  approach  of  the  fleet  of 
delireraiice,  and  for  the  advent  of  the  cham- 
pion of  universal  suffrage  and  people's  righ's. 
It  is  thus  that  England  will  fnlfil  prophecy, 
by  epuntancously  yielding  her  power  and 
strength  tu  Napoleon. 

6.  The  French  Emperor  fiilStstbo  prophecy 
that  tlic  name  of  tho  Eighth  Head  or  Anti- 
christ should  be  in  the  Greek  tongue  Apol- 
lyon,  and  should  numerically  be  equal  to  the 
nnmbcr  GGG.  Every  sensible  person  can,  of 
oouree,  see  that  Napoleon  and  Apollyon  are 
substantially  the  same  words. 

T.  His  Grecian  extraction,  his  sphinililie 
impenetrability  of  countenance,  his  addiction 
to  the  practice  of  Spiritualism,  and  his  decep- 
tive professions  of  a  paciSo  policy,  identify 
him  with  the  deflcription  given  of  the  personal 
Antichrist  by  the  Prophet  Daniel.  The  iden- 
tification, perhaps  is  not  completely  satisfac- 
tory. The  statement  that  Looia  Napoleon 
derives  his  origin  from  a  Grecian  family  of 
bigb  rank  lias  more  novelty  than  the  descrip- 
tions of  his  character  and  appearance  which 
are  quoted  to  prove  that  ho  is  the  '*  king  of 
fierce  cimntcnnnce,  and  understanding  dark 
sentenct^,"  uT  whom  the  Prophet  speaks. 
There  is,  however,  aomo  power  of  invention 
sbown  in  the  comparison  of  Louis  Napoleon 
to  the  typical  enemy  of  mankind,  the  aci^ 
pent.  "  lie  lay  for  years,  coiled  togetbCT  in 
a  lethargy,  until,  aroused  by  the  occasion, 
be  displayed  his  fanga,  ancoited  his  folds,  and 
shot  forth  hia  icy  frame  just  fur  enough  to 
seize  his  prey,  but  no  further."  The  exposi- 
tor states  that  the  emperor  deals  in  Spiritual- 
ism, nnd  orieD  communicate*  with  bis  de- 
cenncd  uncle. 

It  is  ncccnary  to  tre«t  more  briefly  the  re- 
maining heads  of  proof.     The  Prophet  Daniel 


speaks  of  a  "  vile  person,"  and  Lonis  Napo- 
leon was  originally  a  vile — ^nt  is,  an  ignoble, 
obscure — pemn.  The  same  prophet  speaks 
of  having  "  power  over  the  tteasares  of  gold 
and  of  silver."  and  Lonis  Napoleon  is  work- 
ing a  mine  at  Senegal,  in  Atrioa,  which  pro- 
duces more  gold  than  Australiaand  California 
put  together.  Further,  it  is  whispered  tltat 
he  poaaceaeB  the  monopoly  of  a  scientiflo  dia- 
Mivery  by  means  of  which  gold  is  mann&o- 
tured  secretly  at  I^ris.  The  expositor  inti- 
matee  his  opinion  that  neither  the  Financa 
Minister  nor  the  Bank  of  Franoe  would  have 
^t  tbroogh  recent  difficulties  as  they  bav« 
done  if  they  had  not  been  able  to  command 
these  illimitable  supplies  of  gold.  If  the  es- 
poaitor  understood  business  as  well  as  he  does 
prophecy,  he  would  probably  consider  that 
the  Finance  Minister  and  the  Bank  of  Franoe 
have  made  an  unskilful  nse  of  their  eztraordi* 
nary  advantages.  The  result  of  these  acoa* 
malated  proofs  ia  that,  "  whereas  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  slew  hia  thonsands,  Louis  Napo- 
leon will  slay  his  hundreds  of  thonsands." 
His  military  taste  is  likely  to  be  gratified  bj 
the  commandof  the  greatest  army  ever  raised. 
This  army  he  will  conduct  to  Palestine,  and 
it  will  perish  along  with  him  at  Armageddon, 
unless,  indeed,  he  should  put  the  prophets  ia 
B.  difficulty  by  declining  to  go  near  that  famous 
bnttlc-ficld. 

The  space  which  has  been  devoted  to  this 
extraordinary  book  has  only  sufficed  for  the 
cihiliition  of  a  very  few  specimena  of  the 
wonderful  mass  of  absurditiee  wbich  it  cod- 
taitiB.  The  author  quotes  largely  from  other 
expositors  of  Seriptuie,  who  appear  lees  ex- 
travagant than  ho  does  chiefly  perhaps  be- 
cause they  have  not  ventured  on  predicting 
cvente  equally  close  at  hand.  But  tliis  writer 
gravely  tells  us  that  probably  in  the  vear  1870 
the  battle  of  Arm^eddon  will  tote  placs, 
and,  Antichrist  (that  ia  Lonia  Napoleon)  and 
his  fullowora  being  slain,  the  Alillennium 
will  bo  fullv  inaugurated.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  whether  Louis  Napoleon  is 
himself  satisfied  with  the  brilliant  but  brief 
cart-cr  which  is  thus  disclosed  to  him.  An 
.  American  is  reported  to  have  said  that,  if  ba 
knew  that  it  was  predestinated  that  be  should 
be  drowned  in  a  particular  lake,  nobody 
would  ever  catch  bim  going  within  a  mile  td 
it.  Since  Armageddon  appears  to  be  ancb  a 
dangeroua  place,  it  can  scarcely  be  a  compli- 
ment to  the  French  Emperor  to  play  the  ail 
••  Partont  pour  la  Syrio  wbcnheanpeanin 
public.  To  do  so  would  indeed  almost 
amonot  to  a  hint  that  a  loyal  and  devoted 
people  bad  bskd  coougb  of  htm. 
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PART    YI. — CHAPTSB  ZYIU. 

Vert  little  came,  as  was  nataial,  of  the 
talk  in  the  library,  to  which  the  entire  after- 
noon was  devoted.  The  squire,  in  his  way, 
was  as  great  an  interruption  to  the  arguments 
of  the  curate  as  was  poor  Louisa  in  hers ;  and 
Gerald  sat  patiently  to  listen  to  his  father's 
'indignant  monologue,  broken  as  it  was  by 
Frank's  more  serious  attacks.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  all  they  could  say  to  him,  and  lis- 
tened to  it,  sometimes  with  a  kind  of  won- 
dering smile,  knowing  well  how  much  more 
strongly,  backed  by  all  his  prejudices  and  in- 
terests, he  had  put  the  same  arguments  to 
himself.  All  this  time  nobody  discussed  the 
practicability  of  the  matter  much,  nor  what 
steps  he  meant  to  take :  what  immediately 
occupied  both  his  father  and  brother  was  his 
determination  itself,  and  the  reasons  which 
had  led  him  to  it,  which  the  squire,  like  Lou- 
isa, could  not  understand. 

*'  If  I  had  made  myself  disagreeable,"  said 
Mr.  Wentworth — '*  if  I  had  remonstrated 
with  him,  as  Leonora  urged  me  to  do ;  if  I 
had  put  a  stop  to  the  surplice  and  so  forth, 
and  interfered  with  his  decorations  or  his 
saints'  days,  or  anything,  it  might  have  been 
comprehensible.  But  I  never  said  a  syllable 
on  the  subject.  I  give  you  my  word,  I  never 
did.  Why  couldn't  he  have  sent  down  for 
Louisa  now,  and  dined  at  the  llall,  as  usual, 
when  any  of  my  sons  come  home  ?  I  sup- 
pose a  man  may  change  his  religion,  sir, 
without  getting  rid  of  his  natural  auctions," 
said  the  squire,  gazing  out  with  puzzled  looks 
to  vratch  Gerald  going  slowly  down  the  ave- 
nue. ' '  A  man  who  talks  of  leaving  his  wife, 
and  declines  to  dine  at  his  father's  house  with 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  is  a  mystery  I  can't 
understand.*' 

*'  I  don't  suppose  ho  cares  for  a  lively  party 
like  ours  at  this  moment,"  said  the  curate : 
*'  I  don't  take  it  as  any  sign  of  a  vrant  of  af- 
fection for  mc." 

The  squire  puffed  forth  a  large  sigh  of 
trouble  and  vexation  as  he  came  from  the 
window.  <*  If  /were  to  give  in  to  trouble 
when  it  appears,  what  would  become  of  our 
lively  party,  I  wonder?"  he  said.  *»I*m 
gciiinp;  an  old  man,  Frank ;  but  there's  not  a 
young  luan  in  Christendom  has  more  need  to 
take  care  of  himself,  and  preserve  his  health, 
than  I  have.  I  am  very  well,  thank  God, 
though  I  have  had  a  touch  of  our  Wentworth 
complaints— just  one  touch.    My  fiither  had 


it  ten  years  earlier  in  life,  and  lived  toeig)ifyt 
all  the  same ;  but  that  is  an  age  I  shall  Deter 
see.  Such  worries  as  I  have  would  kill  any 
man.  I've  not  spoken  to  anybody  about  it," 
said  the  squire,  hastily,  '*  but  Jack  is  going 
a  terrible  pace  just  now.  I've  had  a  good 
deal  of  bother  about  bills  and  things.  He 
gets  worse  every  year ;  and  what  would  be« 
come  of  the  girls  and  the  little  children  if  the 
estate  were  to  come  into  Jack's  hands,  is  a 
thought  I  don't  like  to  dwell  upon,  Frank. 
I  suppose  he  never  writes  to  you?  " 

**  Not  for  years  past,"  said  the  cormte— 
«  not  since  I  was  at  Oxford.  Where  is  he 
now?" 

''Somewhere  about  town,  I  suppoee," 
said  the  aggrieved  father,  <'  or  wherever  the 
greatest  scamps  collect  when  they  go  out  of 
town — that's  where  he  is.  I  could  show  joa 
a  little  document  or  two,  Frank — but  no,'* 
said  the  squire,  shutting  up  a  drawer  which 
he  had  unlocked  and  partly  opened,  «I 
wont :  you've  enough  on  your  mind  with 
Gerald,  and  I  told  you. I  should  be  glad  of 
your  advice  about  Cuthbert  and  Guy." 

Upon  which  the  father  and  son  plunged 
into  family  afi&iirs.  Cuthbert  and  Guy  men 
the  youngest  of  the  squire's  middle  fimily^ 
a  <<  lot "  which  included  Frank  and  Charley 
and  the  three  sisters,  one  of  whom  was  mar* 
ried.  The  domestic  relations  of  the  Went* 
worths  were  complicated  in  this  generation. 
Jack  and  Gerald  were  of  the  first  marriage, 
a  period  in  his  history  which  Mr.  Wentworth 
himself  had  partly  forgotten  ;  and  the  troop 
of  children  at  present  in  the  Hall  nursery 
were  quite  beyond  the  powers  of  any  grown* 
up  brother  to  recognize  or  identify.  It  waa 
vaguely  understood  that  <*  the  girls  "  knew 
all  the  small  fry  by  head  and  name,  but  even 
the  squire  himself  was  apt  to  get  punled. 
With  such  a  household,  and  with  an  heir 
impending  over  his  head  like  Jack,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  Mr.  Wentworth 's  anxiety  to 
get  his  younger  boys  disposed  of  was  great. 
Cuthbert  and  Guy  were  arrows  in  the  hand 
of  the  giant,  but  he  had  his  quiver  so  full 
that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  draw 
his  bow  and  shoot  them  away  into  as  distant 
and  as  frosh  a  sphere  as  possible.  They  were 
sworn  companions  and  allies,  but  they  were 
not  clever,  Mr.  Wentworth  believed,  and  he 
was  very  glad  to  consult  over  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  and  which  was  best,  with  their 
brother  fVaok. 
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<<They  are  good  bojs,*'  said  their  father, 
*'  but  they  have  not  any  brains  to  speak  of — 
not  like  Gerald  and  you, — though,  after  all, 
I  begin  to  be  doubtful  what's  the  good  of 
brains,'*  added  the  squire,  disconsolately, 
*<  if  this  is  all  that  comes  of  them.  After 
building  so  much  on  Gerald  ^or  years,  and 
feeling  that  one  might  live  to  see  him  a  bishop 
— but,  however,  there's  still  you  left;  you're 
all  right,  Frank?" 

**  Oh, yes,  lam  all  right,"  said  the  curate, 
with  a  sigh  ;  **  but  neither  Gerald  nor  I  are 
the  stuff  that  bishops  are  made  of,"  he  added, 
laughing.  **  I  hope  you  don't  dream  of  any 
such  honor  for  me." 

But  the  squire  was  too  much  troubled  in 
his  mind  for  laughter.  *'  Jack  was  always 
clever,  too,"  he  said,  dolefully,  **  and  little 
good  has  come  of  that.  I  hope  he  wont  dis- 
grace the  family  any  more  than  he  has  done, 
in  my  time,  Frank.  You  young  fellows  have 
all  your  life  before  yon  ;  but  when  a  man 
comes  to  my  age,  and  expects  a  little  comfort, 
it's  hard  to  be  dragged  into  the  mire  after  his 
children.  1  did  my  duty  by  Jack  too— I  can 
say  that  for  myself.  He  had  the  same  train- 
ing as  Gerald  had — the  same  tutor  at  the 
University — everything  just  the  same.  How 
do  you  account  for  that,  sir,  you  that  are  a 
philosopher?"  said  Mr.  Wcntworth  again, 
with  a  touch  of  irritation.  **  Own  brothers 
both  by  father  and  mother ;  brought  up  in 
the  same  house,  same  school  and  college,  and 
everything ;  and  all  the  time  as  different  from 
each  other  as  light  and  darkness.  How  do 
you  account  for  that?  Though  to  be  sure, 
here's  Gerald  taken  to  bad  ways  too.  It 
must  have  been  some  weakness  by  their  moth- 
er's side.  Poor  girl ;  she  died  too  young  to 
show  it  herself;  but  it's  come  out  in  her  chil- 
dren," said  the  vexed  squire.  "  Though  it's 
a  poor  sort  of  thing  to  blame  them  that  are 
gone,"  he  adde<l,  with  penitence ;  and  he  got 
up  and  paced  uneasily  about  the  room.  Who 
was  there  else  to  blame?  Not  himself,  for 
be  had  done  his  duty  by  his  boys.  Mr. 
Wentworth  never  was  disturbed  in  mind, 
without,  as  his  family  were  well  aware,  be- 
coming excited  in  temper  too  ;  and  the  unex- 
pected nature  of  the  new  trouble  had  some- 
how added  a  keener  touch  of  exasperation  to 
his  perennial  dissatisfaction  with  his  heir. 
**  If  Jack  had  been  the  man  he  ought  to  have 
been,  his  advice  might  have  done  some  good 
—for  a  clergyman  naturally  seee  things  in  a 


different  light  from  a  man  of  the  world,"  said 
the  troubled  father ;  and  Frank  perceived  that 
he,  too,  shared  in  his  father's  displeasure, 
because  he  was  not  Jack,  nor  a  man  of  tbo 
work! ;  notwithsuinding  that,  being  Frank 
and  a  clergyman,  he  was  acknowledged  by 
public  opinion  to  be  the  squire's  favorite  in 
the  fomily.  Things  continued  in  this  ud« 
comfortable  state  up  to  the  dinner-hour,  so 
that  the  curate,  even  had  his  own  feelings 
permitted  it,  had  but  little  comfort  in  his 
home  visit.  At  dinner  Mr.  Wentworth  did 
not  eat,  and  awoke  the  anxiety  of  his  wife, 
who  drove  the  old  gentleman  into  a  state  of 
desperation  by  inquiries  after  his  health. 

*'  Indeed,  I  wish  you  would  remonstrate 
with  your  papa,  Frank,"  said  his  step-mother, 
who  was  not  a  great  deal  older  than  the  cu- 
rate. *'  After  his  aitack  he  ought  to  be  more 
careful.  But  he  never  takes  the  least  trouble 
about  himself,  no  more  than  if  he  were  five- 
and-twenty.  After  getting  such  a  knock  on 
the  forehead  too ;  and  you  see  he  eats  noth- 
ing. I  shall  be  miserable  if  the  doctor  is  not 
sent  for  to-night." 

**  Stuff!  "  cried  the  squire,  testily.  **  Per- 
haps you  will  speak  to  the  cook  about  these 
messes  she  insists  on  sending  up  to  disgust 
one,  and  leave  me  to  take  care  of  my  own 
health.  Don't  touch  that  dish,  Frank ;  it's 
poison.  1  am  glad  Gerald  is  not  here ;  he'd 
think  we  never  had  a  dinner  without  that 
confounded  mixture.  And  then  the  wonder 
is  that  one  can't  eat !  "  said  Mr.  Wentworth, 
in  a  tone  which  spread  consternation  round 
the  table.  Mrs.  Wentworth  secretly  put  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes  behind  the  g^eat 
cover,  which  had  not  yet  been  removed  :  and 
one  of  the  girls  dashed  in  violently  to  the  res- 
cue, of  course  making  everything  worse. 

*'  Why  did  not  Gerald  and  Louisa  come  to 
dinner  ? ' '  cried  the  ignorant  sister.  *  *  Surely, 
when  they  knew  Frank  had  come,  they  would 
have  liked  to  be  here.  How  very  odd  it  vras 
of  you  not  to  ask  them,  papa!  they  always 
do  come  when  anybody  has  arrived.  Why 
aren't  they  here  to-night?  " 

*'  Because  they  don't  chooee  to  come," 
said  the  squire,  abruptly.  **  If  Gerald  has 
reasons  for  staying  away  from  his  father's 
house,  what  is  that  to  you?  ButterOiee," 
said  Mr.  Wentworth,  looking  at  them  in 
their  pretty  dresses,  as  they  sat  regarding  him 
with  dismay,  ^*  Uiat  don't  understand  any 
reason  for  doing  anything  except  liking  it  or 
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not  liking  it.      I  dare  say  by  thistlmo  your 
aistcr  knows  better." 

*'  My  sister  is  married,  papa,  said  Letty, 
with  her  saucy  look. 

'*  I  advise  you  to  get  married  too,  and  learn 
what  life  is  like,"  said  the  savage  squire ;  and 
conversation  visibly  flagged  after  this  effort. 
When  the  ladies  got  safely  into  the  drawings 
room,  they  gathered  into  a  comer  to  consult 
over  it.  They  were  all  naturally  anxious 
about  him  after  his  '*  attack." 

**  Don't  you  remember  he  was  just  like  this 
before  it  came  on?  "  said  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
nervously ;  *'  so  cross,  and  finding  fault  with 
the  made  dishes.  Don't  you  think  I  might 
send  over  a  message  to  Dr.  Small — not  to  come 
on  purpose,  you  know,  but  just  as  if  it  were  a 
call  in  passing?" 

But  the  girls  both  agreed  this  would  make 
matters  worse. 

**  It  must  bo  something  about  Jack,"  they 
both  said  in  a  breath,  in  a  kind  of  awe  of  the 
elder  brother,  of  whom  they  had  a  very  im- 
perfect knowledge.  **  And  it  seems  we  never 
are  to  have  a  chance  of  a  word  with  Frank !  " 
cried  Lctty,  who  vras  indignant  and  exas- 
perated. But  at  least  it  was  a  consolation 
that  "the  boys"  were  no  better  off.  All 
next  day  Cuthbert  and  Guy  hung  about  in 
the  vain  hope  of  securing  the  company  and 
attention  of  the  visitor.  Ue  was  at  the  Rec- 
tory the  whole  morning,  sometimes  with  Ger- 
ald, sometimes  with  Louisa,  as  the  scouts  of 
the  family,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  broth- 
ers, little  and  big,  informed  the  anxious  girls. 
And  Louisa  was  seen  to  cry  on  one  of  these 
occasions ;  and  Gerald  looked  cross,  said  one 
little  spy,  whereupon  ho  had  his  ears  boxed, 
and  was  dismissed  from  the  service.  "  As  if 
Gerald  ever  looked  anything  but  a  saint!" 
said  the  younger  sister,  who  was  an  ad- 
vanced Anglican.  Letty,  however,  holding 
other  views,  confuted  this  opinion  strongly  : 
"  When  one  thinks  of  a  saint,  it  is  Aunt 
Leonora  one  thinks  of,"  said  this  profane 
youqg  woman.  •*  I'll  tell  you  what  Gerald 
looks  like — something  just  half-way  between 
a  conqueror  and  a  martyr.  I  think  of  all  the 
men  I  ever  saw,  ho  is  my  hero,"  said  Letty, 
meditatively.  The  youngest  Miss  Wentworth 
was  not  exactly  of  this  latter  opinion,  but  she 
did  not  contradict  her  sister.  They  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  watchfulness  all  day,  but 
Frank's  mission  remained  a  mystery  which 
they  could  not  penetrate ;  and  in  the  even- 


ing Gerald  alone  made  his  appearance  at  the 
Hall  to  dinner,  explaining  that  Louisa  had  a 
headache.      Now  Louisa's  headaches  were 
not  unfrequent,  but  they  were  known  to  im- 
prove in  the  prospect  of  going  out  tp  dinner. 
On  the  whole,  the  matter  was  wrapt  in  ob- 
scurity, and  the  Wentworth  household  could 
not  explain  it.     The  sisters  snt  up  brushing 
their  hair,  and  looking  very  pretty  in  their 
dressing-gowns,  with  their  bright  locks  (for 
the  Wentworth  haii  was  golden  brown  of  a 
Titian  hue)  over  their  shoulders,  discussing 
the  matter  till  it  was  long  past  midnight ; 
but  they  could  make  nothing  of  it,  and  the 
only  conclusion  that  they  came  to  vras  that 
their  two  clergyman  brothers  were  occupied 
in  negotiating  with  the  squire  about  some 
secret  not  known  to  the  rest  of  the  family, 
but  most  probably  concerning  Jack.    Jack 
was  almost  unknown  to  his  sisters,  and  awoke 
no  very  warm  anxiety  in  their  minds ;  so  they 
went  to  sleep  at  last  in  tolerable  quiet,  con- 
cluding that  whatever  mystery  there  was 
concerned  only  the  first-born  and  least-loved 
of  the  house. 

While  the  girls  pursued  these  innocent  de- 
liberations, and  reasoned  themselves  into  con- 
viction, the  squire,  too,  sat  late, — much  later 
than  usual.  lie  had  gone  with  Frank  to  the 
library,  and  sat  there  in  a  half-stupefied  qui- 
etness, which  the  curate  could  not  see  with- 
out alarm,  and  from-which  he  roused  him- 
self up  now  and  then  to  ^'ander  off  into  talk, 
which  always  began  with  Gerald,  and  always 
came  back  to  his  own  anxieties  and  his  disap- 
pointed hopes  in  his  eldest  son.  "  If  Jack 
had  been  the  man  he  ought  to  have  been,  I'd 
have  telegraphed  for  him,  and  he'd  have  man- 
aged it  all,"  said  the  squire,  and  then  re- 
lapsed once  more  into  silence.  '*  For  neither 
you  nor  I  are  men  of  the  world,  Frank,"  he 
would  resume  again,  after  a  pause  of  half  an 
hour,  revealing  pitifully  how  his  mind  labored 
under  the  weight  of  this  absorbing  thought. 
The  curate  sat  up  with  him  in  the  dimly 
lighted  library,  feeling  the  silence  and  the 
darkness  to  his  heart.  Ue  could  not  assist 
his  father  in  those  dim  ranges  of  painful  med^ 
itation.  Grieved  as  he  was,  he  could  not 
venture  to  compare  his  own  distress  with  the 
bitterness  of  the  squire,  disappointed  in  all 
his  hopes  and  in  the  pride  of  his  heart ;  and 
then  the  young  man  saw  compensations  and 
heroisms  in  Gerald's  case  which  were  invisi- 
ble to  the  unhcroic  eyes  of  Mr.  Wentworth, 
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who  looked  at  it  entirely  from  a  practical 
point  of  yiew,  and  regarded  with  keen  mor- 
tification an  event  which  would  lay  all  the 
afiairs  of  the  Wentworths  open  to  general 
discussion,  and  invite  the  eye  of  the  world  to 
a  renewed  examination  of  his  domestic  skel- 
etons. Everything  had  been  hushed  and  shut 
up  in  the  Hall  for  at  least  an  hour,  when  the 
squire  got  up  at  last  and  lighted  his  candle, 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  his  son. — **  This 
isn't  a  very  cheerful  visit  for  you,  Frank," 
he  said ;  *'  but  we  will  try  again  to-morrow, 
and  have  one  other  talk  with  Gerald.  Could- 
n*t  you  read  up  some  books  on  the  subject, 
or  think  of  something  new  to  say  to  him? 
God  bless  my  soul !  if  I  were  as  young  and  as 
much  accustomed  to  talking  as  you  are,  Pd 
surely  find  out  some  argument,"  said  the 
squire,  with  a  momentary  spark  of  temper, 
which  made  his  son  feel  more  comfortable 
about  him.  **  It's  your  business  to  convince 
a  man  when  he's  wrong.  We'll  try  Gecald 
once  more,  and  perhaps  something  may  come 
of  it ;  and  as  for  Jack — "  Here  the  squire 
paused,  and  shook  his  head,  and  let  go  his 
son's  hand.  **  1  suppose  it's  sitting  up  so 
late  that  makes  one  feel  so  cold  and  wretched, 
and  as  if  one  saw  ghosts,"  said  Mr.  Went- 
worth.  •*  Don't  stay  here  any  longer,  and 
take  care  of  the  candles.  I  ought  to  have 
been  in  bed  two  hours  ago.     Good-night." 

And  as  he  walked  away,  the  curate  could 
not  but  observe  what  an  aged  figure  it  looked, 
moving  with  a  certain  caution  to  the  door. 
The  great  library  was  so  dim  that  the  light 
of  the  candle  which  the  squire  carried  in  his 
hand  was  necessary  to  reveal  his  figureclearly, 
and  there  was  no  mistaking  his  air  of  age  and 
feebleness.  The  curate's  thoughts  were  not 
very  agreeable  when  he  was  left  by  himself 
in  the  half-lighted  room,  llis  imagination 
jumped  to  a  picture  very  possible,  but  griev- 
ous to  think  of — Jack  seated  in  his  deither's 
place,  and  **  the  girls  "  and  the  little  children 
turned  out  upon  the  world.  In  such  a  case, 
who  would  be  their  protector  and  natural 
guardian?  Not  Gerald,  who  was  about  to 
divest  himself  of  tics  still  closer  and  more  sa- 
cred. The  curate  lit  bis  candle  too,  and 
went  hastily  to  his  room,  when  that  thought 
came  upon  him.  There  might  be  circum- 
stances still  more  hopeless  and  appalling  than 
the  opposition  of  a  rector  or  the  want  of  a  ben- 
efice,   lie  preferred  to  rotam  to  hia  anxiety 
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abont  Gerald,  and  to  put  away  that  thought, 
as  he  went  hurriedly  up-stairs. 

CHAPTSR  XIX. 

*<  Thb  sum  of  it  all  is,  that  you  wont  hear 
any  reason,  Gerald,"  said  the  squire.  '<  What 
your  bpother  says  and  what  I  say,  are  noth- 
ing :  your  poor  wife  is  nothing ;  and  all  a 
man's  duties,  sir,  in  life — all  your  responsi- 
bilities, everything  that  is  considered  most  sa- 
cred— " 

'*  You  may  say  what  you  will  to  me, 
father,"  said  Gerald.  *<  I  can't  expect  you 
should  speak  difierently .  But  you  may  imag- 
ine I  have  looked  at  it  in  every  possiUe  light 
before  I  came  to  this  resolution.  A  man  does 
not  decide  easily  when  everything  he  prizes  on 
earth  is  at  stake.  I  cannot  see  with  Frank's 
eyes,  or  with  yours ;  according  to  the  light 
God  has  given  me,  I  must  see  with  my  own." 

'*  But,  God  bless  my  soul  !  what  do  yon 
mean  by  seeing  with  your  own  eyes  ?  "  said 
the  squire.  *  *  Don '  t  you  know  that  is  a  Prot- 
estant doctrine,  sir  ?  Do  you  think  they'll 
let  you  see  with  any  eyes  but  theirs  when  you 
get  among  a  set  of  Papists  ?  Instead  of  an 
easy-going  bishop,  and  friendly  fellows  for 
brother  clergymen,  and  parishioners  that 
think  everything  that's  good  of  you,  how  do 
you  suppose  you'll  feel  as  an  flnglishmaa 
when  you  get  into  a  dead  Frenchified  system, 
with  everything  going  by  rule  and  measure, 
and  bound  to  believe  just  as  you're  told? 
It'll  kill  you,  sir— that's  what  will  be  the 
end  of  it.  If  you  are  in  your  grave  within 
the  year,  it  will  be  no  wonder  to  me." 

"  Amen  !  "  said  Gerald,  softly.  »♦  If  that 
is  to  be  all,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  the  re- 
sult;  "  and  he  got  up  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow, as  if  to  look  for  his  cedar,  which  was 
not  there.  Perhaps  the  absence  of  his  silent 
referee  gave  him  a  kind  of  comfort,  though 
at  the  same  time  it  disappointed  him  in  some 
fantastical  way,  for  he  turned  with  a  onrioas 
look  of  relief  and  vexation  to  his  brother. 
**  We  need  not  be  always  thinking  of  it, 
even  if  this  were  to  be  the  end,"  he  said. 
''  Come  down  the  avenue  with  me,  Frank, 
and  let  us  talk  of  something  else.  The  girls 
will  grumble,  but  they  can  have  yon  later : 
come,  I  want  to  hear  abont  yourself." 

Unfortunately,  the  squire  got  op  when 
his  sons  did,  which  was  by  no  means  their 
intention;  but  Mr.  Wentworth  was  vexed 
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end  reetlosB,  and  was  not  willing  to  let  Ger- 
ald off  BO  easily.  If  he  were  mad,  at  least 
he  ought  to  be  made  duly  wretched  in  his 
madness,  Mr.  Wcntworth  thought ;  and  he 
went  out  with  them,  and  arrested  the  words 
on  their  lips.  Somehow,  everything  seemed 
to  concur  in  hindering  any  appeal  on  the 
part  of  the  curate.  And  Gerald,  like  most 
imaginatiye  moo,  had  a  power  of  dismissing 
his  troubles  afber  they  had  taken  their  will 
jof  him.  It  was  he  who  took  the  conyersa- 
tion  on  himself  when  they  went  out  of  doors. 
Finding  Frank  slow  in  his  report,  Gerald 
went  into  all  the  country  news  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  brother.  He  had  been  down 
to  the  very  depths  during  the  two  previous 
days,  and  now  he  had  come  alofl  again ;  for 
a  man  cannot  bo  miserable  every  moment  of 
his  life,  however  heavy  his  burden  may  be. 
The  '^  girls,"  whose  anxieties  had  been  much 
stimulated  by  the  renewed  conference  held 
with  closed  doors  in  the  library,  stood  watch- 
ing them  from  one  of  the  drawing-room  win- 
dows. The  boldest  of  the  two  had,  indeed, 
got  her  hat  to  follow  them,  not  comprehend- 
ing why  Frank  should  be  monopolized  for 
days  together  by  anybody  but  herself,  his 
fitvorite  sister ;  but  something  in  the  aspect 
of  the  three  men,  when  they  first  appeared 
under  the  lime-trees,  had  awed  even  the 
lively  Letty  out  of  her  usual  courage.  **  But 
Gerald  is  talking  and  laughing  just  as  usual," 
she  said,  as  she  stood  at  the  window  dangling 
her  hat  in  her  hand,  *<  more  than  usual,  for 
he  has  been  very  glum  all  this  spring.  Poor 
fellow !  I  dare  say  Louisa  worries  him  out  of 
his  life ;  "  and  with  this  easy  conclusion  the 
older  brother  was  dismissed  by  the  girls. 
**  Perhaps  Frank  is  going  to  bo  married," 
said  the  other  sister,  who,  under  the  lively 
spur  of  this  idea,  came  back  to  the  window 
to  gaze  at  him  again,  and  find  out  whether 
any  intimation  of  this  alarming  possibility 
could  be  gathered  from  the  fit  of  his  long 
clerical  coat,  or  his  manner  of  vealk,  as  he 
sauntered  along  under  the  limes.  ''  ^Vs  if  a 
Perpetual  Curate  could  marry !  "  said  Letty, 
with  scorn,  who  knew  the  world.  As  for 
little  Janet,  who  was  a  tender-hearted  little 
soul,  she  folded  her  two  hands  together,  and 
looked  at  her  brother's  back  with  a  great  in- 
crease of  interest.  "  If  one  loved  him,  one 
would  not  mind  what  he  was,"  said  the  little 
maiden,  who  had  been  in  some  trouble  her- 
self, and  understood  about  such  matters.    So 


the  girls  talked  at  their  window,  BIrs.  Went* 
vrorth  being,  as  usual,  occupied  with  her  nar- 
sory,  and  nobody  else  at  hand  to  teach  them 
wisdom,  and  soon  branched  off  into  speonla- 
tions  about  the  post-bag,  which  was  **  dae,'* 
and  which,  perhaps,  was  almost  more  inter- 
esting, to  one  of  them  at  least,  than  evoD  m 
brother  who  ¥ras  going  to  be  married. 

In  the  mean  time  Gerald  was  talkii^  of 
Plumstead  and  Hawtray,  the  brother-iD-lair 
and  cousin,  who  were  both  clergymen  in  the 
same  district,  and  about  the  people  in  the 
village  whom  they  had  known  when  tbey 
were  boys,  and  who  never  grew  any  older. 
*'  There  is  old  Kilweed,  for  exami^ef  who 
was  Methuselah  in  those  days — fae*8  not 
eighty  yet  "  he  said  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh ; 
''  it  is  we  who  grow  older  and  come  nearer  to 
the  winter  and  the  sunset.  My  fiitbcr  even 
has  oome  down  a  long  way  off  the  awibl  emi- 
nence on  which  I  used  to  bdhold  him :  every 
year  that  fklls  on  my  head  seems  to  take  one 
off  his :  if  we  both  live  long  enough,  we  riiaQ 
feel  like  contemporaries  by  and  by,"  said 
Gerald :  ''just  now  the  advantage  of  years  is 
all  on  my  side ;  and  you  are  my  junior,  sir.'* 
He  was  switching  down  the  weeds  among  the 
grass  with  his  cane  as  he  spoke,  like  any 
schoolboy ;  the  air  and  perhaps  a  little  ex* 
citement,  had  roused  the  blood  to  his  chedc. 
He  did  not  look  the  same  man  as  the  pale 
martyr  in  the  library — ^not  that  he  had  any 
reason  for  appearing  different,  but  only  thai 
inalienable  poetic  wayvnirdness  which  kepi 
him  up  through  his  trouble.  As  for  2Lr. 
Wentworth,  he  resented  the  momentary 
brightening,  which  he  took  for  levity. 

*'  I  thought  we  came  out  here  to  pioIoDg 
our  discussion,"  said  the  squire,  **  I  don't 
understand  this  light  way  of  talking.  If  yoa 
mean  what  you've  said,  sir,  I  should  never  ex- 
pect to  see  you  smile  more." 

''  The  smiling  makes  little diflfereiice," said 
Gerald ;  but  he  stopped  short  in  his  talk,  and 
there  was  a  pause  among  them  till  the  post- 
boy came  up  to  them  vrith  his  bag,  which  Ifr. 
Wentworth,  with  much  importance,  paused 
to  open .  The  young  men ,  who  had  no  special 
interest  in  its  contents,  went  on.  Perhaps 
the  absence  of  their  father  was  a  relief  to 
them.  They  were  nearer  to  each  other,  nn- 
derstood  each  other  better  than  he  could  do ; 
and  they  quickened  their  pace  insensibly  as 
they  began  to  talk.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
what  kind  of  talk  it  was^entire  sympathji 
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jet  disaiipreement  wide  as  the  poles — here  for 
a  few  steps  side  by  side,  there  darting  off 
at  the  most  opposite  tangent ;  but  they  had 
begun  to  warm  to  it,  and  to  forget  everything 
else,  when  a  succession  of  lusty  hollos  from 
the  squire  brought  them  suddenly  to  them- 
selves, and  to  a  dead  stop.  When  they 
looked  round,  he  was  malcing  up  to  them 
with  choleric  strides.  *'  What  the  deuce  do 
you  mean,  sir,  by  having  telegrams  sent 
here?"  cried  Mr.  Wentworth,  pitching  at 
his  son  Frank  an  ominous  ugly  envelope,  in 
blue  and  red,  such  as  the  unsophisticated 
mind  naturally  trembles  at.  '*  Beg  your 
pardon,  Gerald  ;  but  I  never  can  keep  my 
temper  when  I  see  a  tel^ram.  I  dare  say 
it's  something  about  Charley,"  said  the  old 
man,  in  a  slightly  husky  voice — **to  make 
up  to  us  for  inventing  troubles. "  The  squire 
was  a  good  deal  disturbed  by  the  sight  of  that 
ill-omened  message ;  and  it  was  the  better 
way,  as  he  knew  by  experience,  to  throw  his 
excitement  into  the  shape  of  anger  rather 
than  that  of  grief. 

'*  It's  nothing  about  Charley,"  said  Frank ; 
and  Mr.  Wentworth  blew  his  nose  violently 
and  drew  a  long  breath.  * ^  I  don't  understand 
it,"  said  the  curate,  who  looked  scared  and 
pale;  '*  it  seems  to  be  from  Jack;  though 
why  he  is  in  Carlingford,  or  what  he  has  to 
do—" 

'*  lie's  ill,  sir,  I  suppose— dying  ;  nothing 
else  was  to  be  looked  for,"  said  the  squire, 
and  held  out  his  hand,  which  trembled,  for 
the  telegram.  ^*  Stuff!  why  shouldn't  I  be 
able  to  bear  it  ?  lias  he  been  any  comfort  to 
me?  Can't  you  read  it,  one  of  you  ?  "  cried 
the  old  man. 

**  *  John  Wentworth  to  the  Reverend — '  " 

**  God  bless  my  soul !  can't  you  oome  to 
what  he  says?" 

**  *  Come  bock  directly — ^you  are  wanted 
here ;  I  am  in  trouble,  as  usual :  and  T. 
W— '" 

Here  the  squire  paused  and  took  a  step 
backwards,  and  set  himself  against  a  tree. 
*'  The  sun  comes  in  one's  eyes,"  he  said, 
rather  feebly.  **  There's  something  poison- 
ous in  the  air  to-day.  Ilere's  Gerald  going 
out  of  the  Church  ;  and  here's  Frank  in  Jack's 
secrets,  God  forgive  him!  Lads,  it  seems 
you  think  Tve  had  enough  of  this  world's 
good.  My  lieir's  a  swindling  villain,  and 
jou  know  it ;  and  here's  Frank  going  the 
road  too." 


The  squire  did  not  hear  the  Words  that 
both  the  brothers  addressed  to  him ;  he  was 
unconscious  of  the  curate's  disclaimer  and 
eager  explanation  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  Jack,  and  could  not  understand  his  • 
presence  in  Carlingford.  The  blow  he  had 
got  the  previous  day  had  confused  his  brain 
outside,  and  these  accumulated  vexations  had 
bewildered  it  within.  '*  And  I  could  have 
sworn  by  Frank!  "  said  the  old  man,  pite« 
ously,  to  himself,  as  he  put  up  his  hand  un- 
awares and  tugged  at  the  dainty  starched 
cravat  which  was  his  pride.  If  they  had  not 
held  him  in  their  arms,  he  would  have  slid 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  against  which  h% 
had  instinctively  propped  himself.  The  at- 
tack was  less  alarming  to  Gerald,  who  had 
seen  it  before,  than  to  Frank,  who  had  only 
heard  of  it ;  but  the  postboy  was  still  within 
<^IU  by  good  fortune,  and  was  sent  off  for  as- 
sistance. They  carried  him  to  the  Hall, 
gasping  for  breath,  and  in  a  state  of  partial 
unconsciousness,  but  still  feebly  repeating 
those  words  which  went  to  the  curate's  heart 
— **  I  could  have  sworn  by  Frank  !  "  The 
house  was  in  a  great  fright  and  tumult,  natu- 
rally, before  they  reached  it,  Mrs.  Went- 
worth fainting,  the  girls  looking  on  in  dismay^, 
and  the  whole  household  moved  to  awe  aui 
alarm,  knowing  that  one  time  or  other  Death 
would  come  so.  As  for  the  Curate  of  Si. 
Roque's,  he  had  already  made  up  his  »iiid» 
with  unexpected  anguish,  not  only  that,  hla 
father  was  dying,  but  that  his  father* 
would  die  under  a  fatal  miscoQceptian . 
about  himself;  and  between  this  overwhelm-, 
ing  thought,  and  the  anxiety  which  nobody 
understood  or  could  sympathize  with  re- 
specting Jack's  message,  the  young  man  was 
almost  beside  himself.  Jle went  away  matter 
despair  from  the  anxious  consultations  of  the 
family  after  the  doctor  had  come,,  and  kept 
walking  up  and  down  before  the  house,  wait-  , 
ing  to  hear  the  worst,  as  he  tliouglit;  but  yei 
unable,  even  while  his  father  Bay  dying,  to  . 
keep  from  thinking  what  mistrable  ebance, 
what  folly  or  crime,  had  taken  Jiack  to  Car- 
lingford, and  what  his  brother  could  have  to 
do  with  the  owner  of  the  initials  named  in  his 
telegram .  He  was  lost  in  this  twofold  trouble 
when  Gerald  came  out  to  hiia  vidtli  brightened 
looks. 

*^  He  is  coming  rounds  and  the  doetor  says 
there  is  no  immediate  danger,."  said  Gerald ; 
*•*•  and  it  is  only  immf^dUi^te'  dmig^  one  is  . 
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afraid  of.  He  was  as  well  as  ever  last  time 
in  a  day  or  two.  It  is  the  complaint  of  the 
Wentworths,  you  know — we  all  die  of  it ; 
bot,  Frank,  tell  me  what  is  this  about  Jack  ?  " 

"  I  know  no  more  than  you  do,"  said  the 
curate,  when  he  had  recovered  himself  a  little, 
**  I  must  go  bock,  not  having  done  much  good 
here,  to  see." 

«*And  T.  W.?"8aid  Gerald.  The  elder 
brother  looked  at  the  younger  suspiciously, 
as  if  he  were  afraid  for  him  ;  and  it  was 
scarcely  in  human  nature  not  to  feel  a  mo- 
mentary flash  of  resentment. 

**  I  tell  you  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said 
Frank,  **  except  what  is  evident  to  any  one, 
that  Jack  has  gone  to  Carlingford  in  my  ab- 
sence, being  in  trouble  somehow.  I  suppose 
be  always  is  in  trouble.  T  have  not  heard 
from  him  before  since  I  went  there ;  but  as  it 
don*t  seem  I  can  be  of  any  use  here,  as  soon 
as  my  father  is  safe  I  will  go  back.  Louisa 
imagined,  you  know —  but  she  was  wrong." 

"  Yes,"  said  Gerald,  quietly.  That  sub- 
ject was  concluded,  and  there  was  no  more  to 
say. 

The  same  evening,  as  the  squire  continued 
to  improve,  and  had  been  able  to  understand 
his  energetic  explanation  that  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  Jack's  secrets,  Frank  Wcntworth 
went  back  again  with  a  very  disturbed  mind. 
He  went  into  the  Rectory  as  he  passed  down 
to  the  station,  to  say  good-by  to  Louisa,  who 
was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  with  her 
children  round  her,  and  her  trouble  consid- 
'erably  lightened,  though  there  was  no  par- 
ticular cause  for  it.  Dressing  for  dinner  had 
of  itself  a  beneficial  effect  upon  Louisa :  she 
could  not  understand  how  a  life  could  ever  be 
changed  which  was  so  clearly  ordained  of 
Heaven ;  for  if  Gerald  was  not  with  her, 
what  inducement  could  she  possibly  have  to 
dress  for  dinner?  and  then  what  would  be  the 
good  of  all  the  pretty  wardrobe  with  which 
Providence  had  endowed  her?  Must  not 
Providence  take  care  that  its  gifts  were  not 
thus  wasted  ?  So  the  world  was  once  more 
set  fast  on  its  foundations,  and  the  pillars  of 
earth  remained  unshaken ,  when  Frank  glanced 
in  on  his  way  to  the  station  to  say  good-by. 

*•  Don't  be  afraid,  Louisa  ;  I  don't  believe 
he  would  l)e  allowed  to  do  it,"  said  the  cu- 
rate, in  her  ear.  **  The  Church  of  Rome 
does  not  go  in  the  face  of  nature.  She  wiU 
not  take  him  away  from  you.  Keep  your 
-heart  at  ease  as  much  as  you  can.    Good-by." 


<'  Tou  mean  about  Gerald.  Oh,  yoo  don't 
really  think  he  could  ever  have  had  the  heart?'* 
said  Mrs.  Wentworth.  **  I  am  so  wnry  yoa 
are  going  away  without  any  dinner  or  any- 
thing comfortable ;  and  it  vras  so  good  of  yoa 
to  come,  and  I  feel  so  much  better.  I  ehmll 
always  be  grateful  to  you,  dear  Frank,  for 
showing  Gerald  his  nristake ;  and  tell  dear 
Aunt  Dora  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  her  for 
thinking  of  the  blanket  for  the  basnnet.  \ 
am  sure  it  will  be  lovely.  Must  yoa  go? 
Good-by.  I  am  sure  you  have  always  been 
like  my  own  brother — Frank,  dear,  good-by. 
Come  and  kiss  your  dear  uncle,  children, and 
say  good-by." 

This  was  how  Louisa  dismissed  him  after 
all  his  efforts  on  her  behalf.  The  girls  were 
waiting  for  him  on  the  road,  still  full  of  anz* 
iety  to  know  why  he  had  come  so  suddenly, 
and  was  going  away  so  soon .  * '  We  have  not 
had  half  a  peep  of  you,"  said  Letty  ;  "and  it 
is  wicked  of  you  not  to  tell  us ;  as  if  anybody 
could  sympathize  like  your  sisters — ^yourveiy 
own  sisters,  Frank,"  said  the  young  lady, 
with  a  pressure  of  his  arm.  In  such  a  mixed 
family  the  words  meant  something. 

*'  We  had  made  up  our  minds  you  hod 
come  to  tell  papa,"  said  Janet,  with  hsr 
pretty  shy  look  ;  **  that  was  my  gueoa— yoa 
might  tell  us  her  name,  Frank." 

'*  Whose  name !  "  said  the  unfortunate  en- 
rate  ;  and  the  dazzling  vision  of  Lucy  Wode- 
house's  face,  which  came  upon  him  at  the 
moment,  was  such,  that  the  reluctant  blood 
rose  high  in  his  cheeks — which,  of  course, 
the  girls  were  quick  enough  to  perceive. 

**  It  is  about  some  girl,  after  all,"  aaid 
Letty;  *'oh,  me!  I  did  not  think  yoa  had 
been  like  all  the  rest.  I  thought  yoa  had 
other  things  to  think  of.  Janet  may  say 
what  she  likes — but  I  do  think  it*s  contemp- 
tible always  to  find  out,  when  a  man,  who  can 
do  lots  of  things,  IS  in  trouble,  that  it's  about 
some  girl  or  other  like  one's  self !  I  did  not 
expect  it  of  you,  Frank — but  all  the  same, 
tell  us  who  she  is?  "  said  the  favorite  sister, 
clasping  his  arm  confidentially,  and  dropping 
her  voice. 

'*  There  is  the  train.  Good-by,  girls,  and 
be  sure  you  write  to  me  to-morrow  how  my 
father  is,"  cried  the  curate.  He  had  taken 
his  scat  before  they  could  ask  any  further 
questions,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  more  was 
dashing  out  of  the  little  station,  catching 
their  smiles  and  adiens  as  he  went,  and,  lul 
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of  all,  gazing  oat  of  the  carriage-window  for 
another  look  at  Gerald,  who  stood,  leaning  on 
his  stick,  looking  after  the  train,  with  the 
mist  of  pre-occupatioa  gathering  again  over 
his  smiling  eyes.  The  curate  went  back  to 
his  corner  after  that,  and  lost  himself  in 
thoughts  and  anxieties  still  more  painful. 
What  had  Jack  to  do  in  Carlingford?  what 
connection  had  he  with  those  initials,  or  how 
did  he  know  their  owner?  All  sorts  of  hor- 
rible fears  came  over  the  Curate  of  St.  Roque's. 
He  had  not  seen  his  elder  brother  for  years, 
and  Jack's  career  was  not  one  for  any  family 
to  be  proud  of.  Had  he  done  something  too 
terrible  to  be  hidden — too  clamorous  to  let 
his  name  drop  out  of  remembrance,  as  was 
to  be  desired  for  the  credit  of  the  Went- 
worths?  This  speculation  wield  the  night 
away  but  drearily,  as  the  Perpetual  Curate 
went  back  to  the  unknown  tide  of  cares 
which  had  surged  in  his  absence  into  his 
momentarily  abandoned  place. 

CHAPTER  xz. 

Mr.  Wentworth  got  back  to  Carlingford 
by  a  happy  concurrence  of  trains  before  the 
town  had  gone  to  sleep.  It  was  summer, 
when  the  days  are  at  the  longest,  and  the 
twilight  was  just  falling  into  night  as  he  took 
his  way  through  George  Street.  He  went 
along  the  familiar  street  with  a  certain  terror 
of  looking  into  people's  faces  whom  he  met, 
and  of  asking  questions  such  as  was  natural 
to  a  man  who  did  not  know  whether  some- 
thing of  public  note  might  not  have  hap- 
pened in  his  absence  to  call  attention  to  his 
name.  lie  imagined,  indeed,  that  ho  did  see 
a  strange  expression  in  the  looks  of  the  towns- 
folk he  encountered  on  his  way.  He  thought 
ibey  looked  at  him  askance  as  they  made 
their  salutations,  and  said  something  to  each 
other  after  they  passed,  which,  indeed,  in 
several  cases  was  true  enough,  though  the 
cause  was  totally  different  from  any  suspected 
by  Mr.  Wentworth ;  anxious  to  know,  and 
jet  unwilling  to  ask,  it  was  with  a  certain 
relief  that  the  curate  saw  the  light  gleaming 
oat  from  the  open  door  of  £lsworthy*s  shop 
as  be  approached.  Ho  went  in  and  tossed 
dovm  his  travelling-bag  oo  the  counter,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  solitary  chair  which 
stood  outside  for  the  accommodation  of  cos- 
tomers  with  a  suppressed  excitement,  which 
made  his  qucstiou  sound  abrupt  and  signifi- 
eaot  to  the  ears  of  EUwartbj.    *'  Has  any- 
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thing  happened  since  I  went  away  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Wentworth,  throwing  a  glance  round 
the  shop,  which  alarmed  his  faithful  retainer. 
Somehow,  though  nothing  was  farther  from 
his  mind  than  little  Rosa,  or  any  thought  of 
her,  the  curate  missed  the  pretty  little  figure 
at  the  first  glance. 

'*  Well — no,  sir ;  not  much  as  I've  heard 
of,"  said  Elsworthy,  with  a  little  confusion. 
Ho  was  tying  up  his  newspapers  as  usual,  but 
it  did  not  require  the  touch  of  suspicion  and 
anxiety  which  gave  sharpness  to  the  curate's 
quick  eyes  to  make  it  apparent  that  the  cord 
was  trembling  in  Mr.  Elsworthy's  hand.  '*  I 
hope  you've  had  a  pleasant  journey,  sir,  and 
a  comfortable  visit—it's  been  but  short — but 
we  always  miss  you  in  Carlingford,  Mr.  Went- 
worth, if  it  was  only  for  a  day." 

*'  I'll  take  my  paper,"  said  the  young 
man,  who  was  not  satisfied — ''  so  there's  no 
news,  isn't  there? — all  well,  and  everything 
going  as  usual?  "  And  the  look  which  the 
suspicious  curate  bent  upon  Mr.  Elsworthy 
made  that  virtuous  individual,  as  he  himself 
described  it,  "  shake  in  his  shoes." 

**  Much  as  usual,  sir,"  said  the  frightened 
clerk, — *'  nothing  new  as  I  hear  of  but  g08> 
sip,  and  that  aint  a  thing  to  interest  a  cler- 
gyman. There's  always  one  report  or  an- 
other flying  about,  but  them  follies  aint  for 
your  hearing.  Nothing  more,"  continued 
Mr.  Elsworthy,  conscious  of  guilt,  and  pre- 
senting a  very  tremulous  countenance  to  the 
inspection  of  his  suspicious  auditor,  <'  not  if 
it  was  my  last  word — nothing  but  gossip,  as 
you  wouldn't  care  to  hear." 

*'  I  might  possibly  care  to  hear  if  it  con- 
cerned myself,"  said  the  curate,  ''  or  any- 
body I  am  interested  in,"  he  added,  after  a 
little  pause,  with  rather  a  forced  smile — 
which  convinced  Mr.  Elsworthy  that  his  cler- 
gyman had  heard  all  about  Rosa,  and  that 
the  days  of  his  own  incumbency  as  clerk  of 
St.  Roque's  were  numbered. 

'*  Well,  sir,  if  you  did  hear,  it  aint  no 
blame  of  mine,"  said  the  injured  bookseller* 
'*  such  a  notion  would  never  have  come  into* 
my  mind — no  man,  I  make  bold  to  say,  is. 
more  particular  about  keeping  to  his  owni 
rank  of  life  nor  me.  What  you  did,  sir,  you. 
did  out  of  the  kindness  of  your  heart,  and  I*d.' 
sooner  sell  up  and  go  off  to  the  end  of  the- 
world  than  impose  upon  a  gentleman.  Her 
aunt's  took  her  away,"  continued  Mr.  Els- 
worthy, lowering  his  fOftoe,  and  cantionslj 
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pointing  to  the  back  of  the  shop ;  **  she'll  not 
bother  you  no  more." 

"She?— who?"  cried  the  Perpetual  Cu- 
rate, in  sudden  consternation.  He  was  ut- 
terly bewildered  by  the  introduction  of  a 
female  actor  into  the  little  drama,  and  imme- 
diately ran  over  in  his  mind  all  the  women 
be  could  think  of  who  could,  by  any  possibil- 
ity, be  inTolvcd  in  mysterious  relations  with 
his  brother  Jack. 

"  She's  but  a  child,"  said  Elsworthy,  pa- 
thetically ;  *'  she  don't  know  nothing  about 
the  ways  o'  this  world.  If  she  was  a  bit 
proud  o'  being  noticed,  there  wasn't  no  harm 
in  that.  But  seeing  as  there's  nothing  in 
ibis  world  that  folks  wont  make  a  talk  of 
when  they've  started,  her  aunt,  as  is  very 
partic'lar,  has  took  her  away.  Not  as  I'm 
meaning  no  reproach  to  you,  Mr.  Went- 
worth  ;  but  she's  a  loss  to  us,  is  Rosa.  She 
was  a  cheerful  little  thing,  say  the  worst  of 
her,"  said  Mr.  £]sworthy,  '*  going  asinging 
ftnd  achirruping  out  and  in  the  shop ;  and  I 
wont  deny  as  the  place  looks  desolate,  now 
she's  away.  But  that  aint  neither  here  nor 
there.  It  was  for  her  good,  as  my  missis 
■ays.  Most  things  as  is  unpleasant  is  sent 
for  good,  they  tell  me  ;  and  I  wouldn't — not 
for  any  comfort  to  myself-— have  a  talk  got 
up  about  the  clergyman — " 

By  this  time  Mr.  Wontworth  had  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  the  real  meaning  of  Els- 
worthy's  talk.  He  sat  upright  on  his  chair, 
and  looked  into  the  face  of  the  worthy  shop- 
keeper until  the  poor  man  trembled.  **  A 
talk  about  the  clergyman  ?  "  said  the  curate. 
**  About  me,  do  you  mean?  and  what  has 
little  Rosa  to  do  with  me  ?  Have  you  gone 
crazy  in  Carlingford  ? — what  is  the  meaning 
of  it  all?  "  He  sat  with  his  elbows  on  the 
counter,  looking  at  his  trembling  adherent — 
looking  through  and  through  him,  as  Elswor- 
thy said.  "  I  should  be  glad  of  an  explana- 
tion ;  what  does  it  mean?  "  said  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  with  a  look  which  there  was  no  evad- 
ing ;  and  the  clerk  of  St.  Roque's  cast  an 
anxious  glance  round  him  for  help.  Ho 
would  have  accepted  it  from  any  quarter  at 
that  overwhelming  moment ;  but  there  was 
not  even  an  errand-boy  to  divert  from  him 
the  curate's  terrible  eyes. 

"  I— I  don't  know— I— can't  tell  how  it 
got  up,"  said  the  unhappy  man,  who  had  not 
even  his  "  missis  "  in  the  parlor  as  a  moral 
■upport.    *  *  One  thing  as  I  know  is,  it  wm't 


no  blame  o'  mine.  T  as  good  as  wient  down 
on  my  knees  to  them  three  respected  ladies 
when  they  come  to  inquire.  I  said  as  it  was 
kindness  in  you  aseeing  of  the  child  home, 
and  didn't  mean  nothing  more.  I  ask  jou, 
sir,  what  could  I  do?  "  cried  Mr.  Elawortby. 
*'  Folks  in  Carlingford  will  talk  o'  two  straws 
if  they're  aseen  ablowing  up  Grange  Lane  on 
the  same  breath  o'  wind.  I  couldn't  do  do 
more  nor  contradict  it,"  cried  Rosa's  guar- 
dian, getting  excited  in  his  self-defence; 
<*  and  to  save  your  feelings,  Mr.  Wentworth, 
and  put  it  out  o'  folks's  power  to  talk,  the 
missis  has  been  and  took  her  away." 

*'  To  save  my  feelings !  "  said  the  oorate, 
with  a  laugh  of  contempt  and  vexation  and 
impatience  which  it  was  not  pleasant  to  bear. 
At  another  moment  an  accusation  so  ridioii- 
lous  would  have  troubled  him  very  little ;  bat 
just  now,  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  insight,  he 
saw  all  the  complications  which  might  sprii^ 
out  of  it  to  confuse  further  the  path  which  he 
already  felt  to  bo  so  burdened,  *'  I'll  tell  joa 
what,  Elsworthy,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth, «« if 
you  don't  want  to  make  mo  your  enemy  in-- 
stead  of  your'friend,  you'll  send  for  this  ohikl- 
instantly,  without  a  day's  delay.  Tell  yoot 
wife  that  my  orders  are  that  she  should  coma 
back  directly.  Afy feelings!  do  the  people 
in  Carlingford  think  me  an  idiot,  I  wonder?*' 
said  the  curate,  walking  up  and  down  to  r^ 
lieve  his  mind. 

'*  I  don't  know,  sir,  I'm  sure,"  said  El^ 
worthy,  who  thought  some  answer  was  r^ 
quired  of  him.  To  tell  the  truth,  R(Ma*s 
uncle  felt  a  little  spiteful.  He  did  not  see 
matters  in  exactly  the  same  light  as  Mr. 
Wentworth  did.  At  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
after  all,  lay  a  thrill  of  awakened  ambitkn. 
Kings  and  princes  had  been  known  to  maxvy 
far  out  of  their  degree  for  the  sake  of  a  bean- 
tiful  buce ;  and  why  a  Perpetual  Curate  shookl 
be  so  mach  more  lofty  in  his  sentiments,  poi- 
sled  and  irritated  the  derk  of  St.  Roqae*k. 
**  There  aint  a  worm  but  will  turn  when  he'ft 
trod  upon,"  said  Mr.  Elsworthy  to  himself; 
and  when  his  temper  vras  roused,  he  beeame 
impertinent,  aoooiding  to  the  manner  of  his 
kind. 

Mr.  Wentworth  gave  him  a  quick  lo6k» 
struck  by  the  changed  tone,  but  unable  to 
make  out  whether  it  might  not  be  stapiditj. 
<'  You  understand  what  I  mean,  Elsworthj," 
ho  said,  with  his  loftiest  air.  « If  Rosa  dosi 
not  return  instaaUy,  I  shall  be  seriooslj  dJE: 
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fended.  How  yoa  and  your  friends  could  be 
Buch  utter  idiots  as  to  get  up  this  ridiculouB 
fiction,  I  can*t  oonceive  ;  but  the  sooner  it's 
over  the  better.  I  expect  to  see  her  bock  to- 
morrow,'* said  the  curate,  taking  up  his  bag 
and  looking  with  an  absolute  despotism,  which 
exasperated  the  man,  in  Elsworthy's  face. 

*<  You  may  be  sure,  sir,  if  she  knows  as 
you  want  to  see  her,  she*il  come,"  said  the 
worm  which  had  been  trampled  on ;  **  and 
them  as  asks  me  why,  am  I  to  say  it  was  the 
clergyman's  orders?  "  said  Elsworthy,  look- 
ing up  in  his  turn  with  a  consciousness  of 
power.  **  That  means  a  deal,  does  that.  I 
wouldn't  take  it  upon  me  to  say  as  much,  not 
of  myself:  but  if  them's  your  orders,  Mr. 
Went  worth— " 

**  It  appears  to  me,  Elsworthy,"  said  the 
curate,  who  was  inwardly  in  a  towering  pas- 
sion, though  outwardly  calm  enough,  *'  either 
that  you've  been  drinking,  or  that  you  mean 
to  be  impertinent ;  which  is  it?  " 

"  Me !— drinking,  sir?"  cried  the  shop- 
keeper. <*  If  I  had  been  one  as  was  given 
that  way,  I  wouldn't  have  attended  to  your 
interests  not  as  I  have  done.  There  aint  an- 
other man  in  Oarlingford  as  has  stood  up  for 
his  clergyman  as  I  have ;  and  as  for  little 
Rosa,  sir,  most  folks  as  had  right  notions 
would  have  inquired  into  that ;  but  being  as 
I  trusted  in  you,  I  wasn't  the  one  to  make 
any  talk.  I've  said  to  everybody  as  has  asked 
me  that  there  wasn't  nothing  in  it  but  kind- 
ness. I  don't  say  as  I  hadn't  my  own  thoughts 
^for  gentlemen  don't  go  walking  up  Grange 
Lane  with  a  pretty  little  creature  like  that 
all  for  nothing  ;  but  instead  o'  making  any- 
thing of  that,  or  leading  of  you  on,  or  put- 
ting it  in  the  child's  head  to  give  you  encour- 
agement, what  was  it  I  did  but  send  her  away 
afore  you  came  homo,  that  you  mightn't  be 
led  into  temptation  !  And  instead  of  feelin' 
grateful,  you  say  I've  been  drinking !  It's  a 
thing  as  I  scorn  to  answer,"  said  Mr.  Elswor- 
thy ;  **  there  aint  no  need  to  make  any  reply 
— all  Oarlingford  knows  me;  but  as  for  Rosa, 
if  it  is  understood  plain  between  ns  that  it's 
yonr  wish,  I  aint  the  man  to  interfere,"  con- 
tinned  Rosa's  guardian,  with  a  smile  which 
drove  the  curate  frantic ;  **  but  she  hasn't 
got  no  father,  poor  thing,  and  it's  my  busi- 
ncM  to  look  after  her ;  and  I'll  not  bring  her 
back,  Mr.  Wentworth,  nnless  it|s  anderstood 
between  as  plaio. 
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Strong  langunge,  forcible  ft'ut  unolerical, 
was  on  the  curate's  lips,  and  it  was  only  with 
an  effort  that  he  restrained  himself.  '<  Look 
here,  Elsworthy,"  he  said ;  •»  it  will  be  bet- 
ter for  you  not  to  exasperate  me.  Tou  un- 
derstand perfectly  what  I  mean.  I  repeat, 
Rosa  must  come  back,  and  that  instantly.  It 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  explain  to  you  why 
I  insist  upon  this,  for  you  comprehend  it. 
Pshaw !  don't  let  us  have  any  more  of  this 
absurdity,"  he  exclaimed,  impatiently.  <'  No 
more,  I  tell  you.  Your  wife  is  not  such  a 
fool.  Let  anybody  who  inquires  about  me 
understand  that  I  have  come  back,  and  am 
quite  able  tp  account  for  all  my  actions,"  said 
the  curate,  shouldering  his  bag.  'He  was  just 
about  leaving  the  shop  when  Elsworthy  rushed 
aflor  him  in  an  access  of  alarm  and  repent- 
ance. 

<*  One  moment,  sir,"  cried  the  shopkeeper. 
**  There  aint  no  offence,  Mr.  Wentworth  ?  I 
am  sure  there  aint  nobody  in  Oarlingford  as 
means  better,  or  would  do  as  much  for  his 
clergyman.  One  moment,  sir ;  there  was 
one  thing  as  I  forgot  to  mention.  Mr.  Wode- 
house,  sir,  has  been  took  bad.  There  was  a 
message  up  a  couple  of  hours  ago  to  know 
when  you  was  expected  home.  He's  had  a 
stroke,  and  they  don't  think  as  he'll  get  over 
it — being  a  man  of  a  full  'abit  of  body,"  said 
Mr.  Elsworthy,  in  haste,  lest  the  curate  should 
break  in  on  his  unfinished  speech,  **  makes 
it  dangerous.  I've  had  my  fears  this  long 
time  past." 

*<  A  stroke,"  said  the  curate—**  a  fit,  do 
you  mean?  When,  and  how?  and,  good 
heavens !  to  think  that  you  have  been  wast- 
ing my  time  with  rubbish,  and  knew  this?  " 
Mr.  Wentworth  tossed  down  his  travelling- 
bag  again,  and  wiped  his  forehead  nervously. 
He  had  forgotten  his  real  anxiety  in  the  irri- 
tation of  the  moment.  Now  it  returned  upon 
him  with  double  force.  '*  How  did  it  come 
on?"  he  asked,  **  and  when?"  and  stood 
waiting  for  the  answer  with  a  world  of  other 
questions,  which  he  could  not  put  to  Elswor- 
thy, banging  on  his  lips. 

**  I  have  a  deal  of  respect  for  that  fiunily, 
sir,"  said  Elsworthy  ;  **  they've  had  troubles 
as  few  folks  in  Oarlingford  know  of.  How 
close  they  have  kep'  things,  to  be  sure ! — but 
not  BO  close  as  them  that  has  good  memories, 
and  can  put  two  and  two  together,  couldn't 
call  to  mind.    My  opinion,  sir,  if  yoa  believe 
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me,"  said  the  clerk  of  St.  Roque's,  approach- 
ing cloee  to  the  curate's  ear,  **  is,  that  it*6 
Bomething  conoeming  the  son." 

"IThe  Bon !  "  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  with  a 
troubled  look.  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added 
quickly,  as  if  his  exclamation  had  been  an 
oversight,  <'  What  son?  has  Mr.  Wodehouse 
a  son !  " 

**  To  think  as  they  should  have  been  so 
close  with  the  clergyman  !  "  said  Elsworthy, 
innocently,  *'  though  he  aint  no  credit  that 
they  should  talk  of  him.  He's  been  gone 
out  o'  Carlingford  nigh  upon  twenty  year ; 
but  he  aint  de»d  for  all  that ;  and  I  am  told 
as  he's  been  seen  about  Orange  Lane  this  last 
spring.  I  am  one  as  hears  all  the  talk  that's 
agoing  on,  being,  as  you  might  say,  in  a 
public  position  of  life.  Such  a  thing  mightn't 
maybe  como  to  your  cars,  sir?  "  he  contin- 
ued, looking  inquisitively  in  Mr.  Wentworth 's 
face  ;  "but  wherever  he  is,  you  may  be  sure 
it's  something  about  him  as  has  brought  on 
this  attack  on  the  old  man.  It  was  last  night 
as  he  was  took  so  bad,  and  a  couple  of  hours 
ago  a  message  came  up.  Miss  Wodehouse 
(as  is  the  nicest  lady  in  Grange  Lane,  and  a 
great  friend  to  me)  had  took  a  panic,  and 
she  was  acr^ing  for  you,  the  man  said,  and 
wouldn't  take  no  denial.  If  I  had.  known 
where  you  was  to  be  found,  I'd  have  sent 
word." 

<<  Send  dovm  my  bag  to  my  house,"  said 
the  curate,  hastily  interrupting  him.  *' Good- 
night—don't  forget  what  I  said  about  the 
other  matter."  Mr.  Wentworth  went  out 
of  the  shop  with  a  disagreeable  impression 
that  Elsworthy  had  been  examining  his  face 
like  an  inquisitor,  and  was  already  forming 
conclusions  from  what  he  had  seen  there. 
He  went  avmy  hurriedly,  with  a  great  many 
Tague  fears  in  his  mind.  Mr.  Wodehouse's 
sudden  illness  seemed  to  him  a  kind  of  repe- 
tition and  echo  of  the  squire's,  and  in  the 
troubled  and  uncertain  state  of  his  thoughts, 
he  got  to  confusing  them  together  in  the  cen- 
tre of  this  whirl  of  unknown  disaster  and 
perplexity.  Perhaps  even  thus  it  was  not 
all  bitterness  to  the  young  man  to  feel  his 
family  united  with  that  of  Lucy  Wodehouse. 
He  went  down  Grange  Lane  in  the  summer 
darkness  under  the  faint  stars,  full  of  anxiety 
and  alarm,  yet  not  without  a  thrill  in  his 
heart,  a  sweeter  undercurrent  of  conscious 
agitation  in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  has- 
tening to  her  presence.    Sudden  breaks  in 


his  thoughts  revealed  her,  as  if  behind  a  oor- 
tain,  jrising  to  receive  him,  giving  him  her 
hand,  meeting  his  look  with  her  smile ;  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  neither  Gerald's  distress, 
nor  Jack's  alarming  call,  nor  his  fiither's 
attack,  nor  Mr.  Wodehouse's  illness,  nor  the 
general  atmosphere  of  vexation  and  trouUe 
surrounding  his  vmy,  could  suooeed  in  mak- 
ing the  young  man  totally  wretched.  He 
had  this  little  stronghold  of  his  own  to  retire 
into.  The  world  could  not  fall  to  pieces  so 
long  as  he  continued  with  eager  steps  to  de- 
vour the  road  which  led  to  Mr.  Wodehouse's 
garden-door. 

Before  he  had  reached  that  goal,  however, 
he  met  a  group  who  were  evidently  returning 
from  some  little  dinner  in  Grange  Lane. 
Mr.  Wentworth  took  off  his  hat  hastily  in 
recognition  of  Mrs.  Morgan,  who  was  walk- 
ing by  her  husband's  side,  with  a  bright-col- 
ored hood  over  her  head  instead  of  a-  bonnet. 
The  curate,  who  was  a  man  of  taste,  ooold 
not  help  observing,  even  in  the  darkness,  and 
amid  all  his  pre-occupations,  how  utterly  the 
cherry-colored  trimmings  of  her  headdress 
were  out  of  accordance  with  the  serious  ooun- 
tenance  of  the  rector's  wife,  who  was  a  little 
heated  with  her  walk.  She  was  a  good  wo- 
man, but  she  was  not  fair  to  look  upon ;  and 
it  occurred  to  Mr.  Wentworth  to  wonder  if 
Lucy  were  to  wait  ten  years  for  him,  would 
the  youthful  grace  dry  and  wither  out  of  hsr 
like  this !  And  then  all  at  once  another  idea 
flashed  upon  his  mind,  without  any  wish  of 
his.  Like  the  unhappy  lover  in  the  ballad, 
he  was  suddenly  aware  of  a  temptation 

"  How  there  looked  him  in  the  Ihoe 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright. 
And  how  he  knew  it  was  a  fiend." 

•*  Of  course  the  Rectory  will  go  to  Frank." 
He  could  not  tell  why  at  that  moment  the 
words  rang  into  his  ear  with  such  a  pene- 
trating sound.  That  he  hated  himself  for 
being  able  to  think  of  such  a  possibility  made 
no  difference.  It  came  darting  and  tingling 
into  his  mind  like  one  of  those  suggestions  of 
blasphemy  which  the  devils  whispered  in 
Ohristian's  ear  as  he  went  through  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  He  went  on  ' 
faster  than  ever  to  escape  from  it,  scarcely 
observing  that  Mrs.  Morgan,  instead  of  sim- 
ply acknowledging  his  bow  as  she  paswd, 
stopped  to  shake  hands  and  to  say  how  glad 
she  was  he  had  come  back  again.  He  thought 
of  it  afterwards  with  wonder  and  a  strange 
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gmtikide.  The  rector's  wife  was  not  like  the 
conTentional  type  of  a  pitying  angel ;  and 
even  had  she  been  so,  he  had  not  time  to  rec- 
ognize her  at  that  moment  as  he  went  strug- 
gling with  his  demons  to  Mr.  Wodehouse*s 
green  door. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

WffEN  the  green  door  was  opened,  Mr. 
Wentworth  saw  at  a  glance  that  there  was 
agitation  and  trouble  in  the  house.  Lights 
were  twinkling  irregularly  in  the  windows 
here  and  there,  but  the  family  apartment,  the 
cheerful  drawing-room,  which  generally  threw 
its  steady,  cheerful  blase  over  the  dark  gar- 
den, shone  but  faintly  with  half-extinguished 
lights  and  undrawn  curtains.  It  was  evi- 
dent at  a  glance  that  the  room  was  deserted, 
and  its  usual  occupants  engaged  elsewhere. 
**  Master's  very  bad,  sir,"  said  the  servant 
who  opened  the  door  ;  **  the  young  ladies  is 
both  with  him,  and  a  hired  nurse  come  in 
besides.  The  doctor  don't  seem  to  have  no 
great  hopes,  but  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  know 
as  you  have  come  back.  Miss  Wodehouse 
wanted  you  very  bad  an  hour  or  two  ago,  for 
they  thought  as  master  was  reviving,  and 
could  understand.  I'll  go  and  let  them  know 
you  arc  here." 

**  Don't  disturb  them,  unless  I  can  be  of 
use,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth.  The  look  of  the 
house,  and  the  atmosphere  of  distress  and 
anxiety  about  it,  chilled  him  suddenly.  His 
visions  and  hopes  seemed  guilty  and  selfish  as 
he  went  slowly  up  those  familiar  steps  and 
into  the  house,  over  which  the  shadow  of 
death  seemed  already  lying.  He  went  by 
himself  into  the  forsaken  drawing-room, 
where  two  neglected  candles  were  burning 
feebly  in  a  comer,  and  the  wistful  sky  looking 
in  as  if  to  ask  why  the  domestic  temple  ¥ras 
thus  left  open  and  uncared  for.  After  the 
first  moment  he  went  hastily  to  the  windows, 
and  drew  down  the  blinds  in  a  kind  of  tender 
impatience.  He  could  not  bear  that  anything 
in  the  world,  even  her  father's  danger,  should 
discompose  the  sweet,  good  order  of  the  place 
where  Lucy's  image  dwelt.  There  vras  her 
chair  and  her  basket  of  work,  and  on  the 
little  table  a  book  marked  with  pencil  marks, 
such  as  youthful  readers  love  to  make  ;  and 
by  degrees  that  breath  of  Lacy  lingering  in 
the  silent  room  overcame  its  dreariness,  and 
the  painful  sense  of  desertion  which  liad 
ftrock  him  at  first.     He  hovered  about  that 
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comer  whore  her  usual  place  was,  feeling  ia 
his  heart  that  Lucy  in  trouble  was  dearer,  if 
possible,  than  Lucy  in  happiness,  and  hung 
over  her  chair,  with  a  mixture  of  reverence 
and  tenderness  and  yearning,  which  could 
never  be  expressed  in  words.  It  was  the 
divinest  phase  of  love  which  was  in  his  mind 
at  the  moment ;  for  he  was  not  thinking  of 
himself,  but  of  her,  and  of  how  he  could 
succor  her  and  comfort  and  interpose  his 
own  true  heart  and  life  between  her  and  all 
trouble.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Lucy 
herself  entered  the  room  ;  she  came  in  sof tly, 
and  surprised  him  in  the  overflowing  of  his 
heart.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  aa 
usual,  and  smiled  perhaps  less  brightly,  but 
that  of  course  arose  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  house  ;  and  her  voice  was  very  measured 
and  steady  when  she  spoke,  less  variable  than 
of  old.  What  was  it  she  said?  Mr.  Went- 
worth unconsciously  left  the  neighborhood  of 
that  chair  over  which  he  had  been  bending^ 
which,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  had  leaned  his 
head  upon,  lover-like,  and  perhaps  even  kissed 
for  her  sake,  five  minutes  before,  and  grew 
red  and  grew  pale  with  a  strange  revulsion 
and  tumult  of  feeling.  He  could  not  tell 
what  the  difference  was,  or  what  it  meant. 
Ho  only  felt  in  an  instant,  with  a  sense  of 
the  change  that  chilled  him  to  the  heart,  aa 
if  somehow  a  wall  of  ioe  had  risen  between 
them.  He  could  see  her  through  that  trans- 
parent veil,  and  hear  her  speak,  and  perceive 
the  smile  which  cast  no  warmtli  of  reflection 
on  him ;  but  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  everything  in  heaven  and  eartb 
was  changed.  Lucy  herself,  to  her  own  con- 
sciousness, trembled  and  faltered,  and  felt  aa 
if  her  voice  and  her  looks  must  betray  an. 
amount  of  emotion  which  she  would  have- 
died  rather  than  show ;  but  then  Lucy  had 
rehearsed  this  scene  before,  and  knew  all  she 
intended  by  it ;  whereas  upon  the  cunite,  ia 
his  little  flush  and  overflow  of  tenderness,  it 
fell  like  a  sudden  earthquake,  rending  his 
fair  edifice  of  happiness  asunder,  and  casting 
him  out  into  unexpected  darkness.  Sudden 
confusion,  mortification,  even  a  sense  of  in- 
jury and  bitterness,  came  swelling  over  hie 
heart  as  he  sot  a  chair  for  her  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  the  comer  in  which  he  had 
been  indulging  such  vain  and  unwarrantable 
dreams. 

**  It    happened    yesterday,"  said    Lucy ; 
**  we  have  not  been  quite  able  to  diaoem  whut 
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From  Th6  Saturday  Review. 
FRIEND'S  FRISNDS. 

Tfisu  18  DO  relation  more  pecalityr  than 
that  in  which  a  man  stands  to  his  friend's 
friends.  It  is  the  exact  opposite  of  that 
which  in  great  cities  nsuallj  exists  hetween 
a  man  and  his  next-door  neighbors.  The 
latter  are  among  the  most  fkmiliar  objects  of 
jour  daily  life,  but,  except  by  sight,  yon 
know  nothing  of  them.  You  see  them  com- 
ing in  and  going  out,  but,  constant  as  are 
your  encounters,  two  different  worlds,  lo  all 
Intents  and  purposes,  lie  on  each  side  of  the 
partition- wall  which  separates  their  drawing- 
room  from  yours.  Your  friend's  friends,  on 
the  contrary,  you  may  never  even  haye  seen, 
and  may  yet  know  intimately.  So  far  as 
personal  acquaintance  is  concerned,  they  are 
a  mere  abstraction  ;  and  yet,  if  there  be  some- 
thing about  them  to  excite  your  interest,  you 
may,  at  different  times  and  through  different 
channels,  be  silently  accumulating  a  mass  of 
evidence  about  their  characters  and  disposi- 
tions, until  you  feel  that  you  know  Py lades 
almost  as  well  as  Orestes  does.  Friendship, 
like  relationship,  has  its  table  of  degrees; 
and  these  friendships  once  removed  have 
something  about  them  of  the  piquancy  of  an 
incognito.  In  this  silent  and  unsuspected 
study  of  character  there  is  the  same  sort  of 
pleasure  that  is  found,  if  fhiry-tales  are  to 
be  credited,  in  wearing  an  invisible  cap,  or 
wandering  about,  like  Haroun  Alraschid,  at 
night  in  disguise,  or  in  any  other  way  grati- 
fying the  innate  desire  of  the  human  bosom 
to  peep  at  people  unobserved.  Casual  ex- 
pressions, dropped  in  a  letter  or  a  conversa- 
tion, are  a  sort  of  trou-jtubs,  affording  many 
a  glimpse  of  persons  who  little  think  they  are 
at  the  time  the  objects  of  any  scru  t iny .  Those 
who  are  thus  known  to  yon  only  through  an- 
other, at  once  strangers  and  familiar,  are  ac- 
quaintances as  incorporeal  as  the  characters 
of  a  novel.  You  note  their  qualities  and 
trace  their  fortunes  much  as  you  do  those  of 
an  imaginary  hero  or  heroine.  But  they  dif- 
fer from  mere  creations  of  fancy  in  the  possi- 
bility which  always  exists  of  their  passing 
some  day  from  the  region  of  the  ideal  into 
that  of  the  real,  and  beoomiog  personally 
known  and  loved. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  feeling  a  curi- 
osity about  your  friend's  friends  is  that  they 
furnish  the  best  possible  illustration  of  your 
own  friend's  character.    The  view  which  one 


person  takes  of  another  is  aeioessarily  partis 
and  limited.  It  is  modified  and  determined 
by  a  thousand  different  oireamstances.  It  ii 
a  common  fallacy  to  suppose  that  between 
friends  there  most  be  on  all  points  an  identity 
of  likings  and  dislikes,  and  that  with  any 
agreement  short  of  this  friendship  cannot 
consist.  £very-day  experience  shows  that  it 
can,  and  generally  does,  consist  with  madi 
less.  One  point  of  sympathy,  one  oonunon 
taste,  will  support  a  friendship  between  two 
persons  otherwise  widely  diflbrent.  No  two 
natures  could  have  been  more  nnliko  thaaa 
those  of  the  worthy  and  ponderous  Dr.  John- 
son and  his  brilliant  and  dissolute  contempo- 
rary, Beauclerk.  One  link  alone  held  them 
together — a  common  love  of  literature— and 
outweighed  all  other  dissimilarities.  A  warm 
and  sincere  regard  is  oflen  based  on  nothing 
more  solid  than  a  community  of  crotchets  or 
whims — a  common  belief  in  the  water-care» 
a  common  admiration  for  a  particular  pfMch- 
er,  a  common  passion  for  old  china,  or  lofb 
of  the  same  dish.  The  virtuous  man  is  parted 
from  the  vicious  by  a  moral  abyss,  but  it  is 
curious  to  notice  how  often  the  gulf  is  bridged 
by  a  common  taste  for  Elzevir  editions  and 
old  Wedgwood.  Minor  affinities  often  oreals 
a  tie  capable  of  bearing  the  strain  of  great 
moral  and  intellectual  discrepancies.  Thers 
are,  of  course,  friendships  founded  on  a  larger 
view  and  a  deeper  appreciation  of  character. 
But,  out  of  Germany,  they  are  rare.  In 
friendship,  as  in  trade,  the  principle  of  lim- 
ited liability  is  generally  recognized.  A  man 
of  the  world  as  little  thinks  of  concentrating 
all  his  sympathies  upon  one  friend  as  of 
ing  his  whole  capital  in  one  commercial 
ture.  He  is  quite  content  to  parcel  them  oat 
among  many — to  resolve,  as  it  were,  into  its 
chief  elements  the  complex  whole  of  his 
thoughts,  tastes,  and  yearnings,  and  obtain  a 
separate  outlet  for  each.  One  man  he  meets 
on  the  ground  of  art  alone.  To  another  be 
is  attracted  solely  by  political  affinities.  To 
a  third  he  is  drawn  by  the  meftmeric  force 
of  religious  sympathy.  The  materials  for 
friendship  lie  broadcast  around  every  man, 
and  are  seldom  to  be  found,  as  it  were,  all  in 
one  block.  It  is  only  by  an  eclectic  proces 
that  they  can  be  brooght  together  and  dis- 
posed in  such  combinations  as  to  sootiie  and 
sweeten  life. 

The  two  parties  to  a  friendship  resemble 
the  two  parties  to  a  bargain— each 
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him,  moving  with  noiseless  steps,  as  every- 
body  did  in  the  striken  house. 

**  O  Mr.  Wentworth,  I  am  so  glad  yon 
have  come,^'  said  that  mild  woman,  holding 
out  both  her  hands  to  him.  She  was  too 
much  agitated  to  say  anything  more.  She 
was  not  equal  to  the  emergency,  or  any  emer- 
gency, but  sank  down  on  a  ohair,  and  re- 
lieved herself  by  tears,  while  the  curate  stood 
anxiously  by,  waiting  for  what  she  had  to  say 
to  him.  **  My  father  is  very  ill,"  she  said, 
like  Lucy,  through  her  crying ;  •*  I  don't 
know  what  good  anybody  can  do  ;  but  thank 
God  youVo  come  home— now  I  shall  feel  I 
have  somebody  to  apply  to,  whatever  hap- 
pens,^' said  poor  Miss  Wodehouse,  drying  the 
eyes  that  were  sufrused  again  the  next  mo- 
ment. Her  helpless  distress  did  not  over- 
whelm the  spectator,  like  Lucy's  restrained 
trouble,  but  that  was  natural  enough. 

«•  Toll  me  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth  ; 
*'  the  cause— can  I  guess  at  the  cause  ?  it  is 
something  about  your — " 

**  Oh,  hush !  don't  say  his  name,"  cried  Miss 
Wodehouse.  "  Yes,  yes,  what  else  could  it 
be?  O  Mr.  Wentworth,  will  you  close  the 
door,  please,  and  see  that  there's  no  one  about. 
T  dare  not  speak  to  you  till  I  am  sure  there's 
no  one  listening  ;  not  that  I  suspect  anybody 
of  listening,"  said  the  troubled  woman ;  **  but 
one  never  knows.  I  am  afraid  it  is  all  my 
fkult,"  she  continued,  getting  up  again  sud- 
denly to  see  that  the  windows  were  closed. 
<*  I  ought  to  have  sent  him  awc^,  instead  of 
putting  my  trouble  upon  you ;  and  now  ho  is 
in  greater  danger  than  ever.  O  Mr.  Went- 
worth, I  meant  it  for  the  best ;  and  now, 
unless  you  can  help  us,  I  don't  know  what  I 
am  to  do." 

*<  I  cannot  help  you  unless  yon  tell  me  what 
is  wrong,"  said  the  curate,  making  her  sit 
down,  and  drawing  a  chair  close  to  her.  lie 
took  her  hand,  by  way  of  compelling  her  at- 
tention— a  fiair,  soft  hand  too,  in  its  restless, 
anxious  way.  He  held  it  in  a  brotherly  grasp, 
trying  to  restore  her  to  coherence,  and  induce 
her  to  speak. 

**  I  donH  know  enough  about  business  to 
tell  you,'*  she  said.  *'  He  was  in  danger 
when  I  threw  him  upon  your  charity ;  and 
0  Mr.  Wentworth,  thank  you,  thank  yon  a 
thousand  times,  for  taking  him  in  like  a  broth- 
er !  If  Lucy  only  knew  !  But  I  don't  feel 
as  if  I  dared  to  tell  her — and  yet  I  sometimes 
think  I  ought,  for  joor— 1  mean  for  all  oar 
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sakes.  Tes,  I  will  try  to  explain  il  if  I  can 
— but  I  ean't ;  indeed  I  don't  nndersiand,^' 
cried  the  poor  lady  in  despair.  ^*  It  is  aomo- 
thing  about  a  bill — it  was  something  about  a. 
bill  before;  and  I  thought  1  oould  softer 
papa,  and  persoade  him  to  be  merciful ;  bat 
it  has  all  turned  to  greater  wretchedness  an^ 
misery.  The  first  one  was  paid,  you  know, 
and  I  thoQgbt  papa  might  relent; — but—* 
don't  cast  us  off,  Mr.  Wentwortb-^on't  ga^ 
and  denounoe  him ;  yon  might,  but  you  wiU 
not.  It  would  be  justice,  I  acknowledge," 
cried  the  weeping  woman;  <*but  there  is  soma- 
thing  higher  than  justice  even  in  this  world. 
You  are  younger  than  I  am,  and  so  is  Lucy  ;. 
but  you  are  better'  than  me,  you  young  pcot 
pie,  and  you  must  be  more  merciful  too.  I 
have  seen  you  going  among  tba  poor  peopla 
and  among  the  sick,  and  I  could  not  ha?a 
^done  it ;  and  yon  wont  forsake  me — 0  Mr. 
Wentworth,  you  wont  forsake  ma,  when  yon 
know  that  my  troable  is  greater  than  I  ca% 
bear!" 

*'  I  will  not  forsake  you,"  aaid  tbe  ouiata ; 
<*  but  tell  me  wlat  it  is.  I  have  been  sum- 
moned to  Oarlingford  by  my  brother,  and  I 
am  bewildered  and  disturbed  beyond  what  I 
can  tell  you—" 

**  By  your  brother  T"  said  Miss  Wodehousa« 
with  her  unfailing  instinct  of  interest  in  othet 
people.  **  I  hope  there  ia  no  trouble  in  yoov 
own  family,  Mr.  Wentworth.  One  gets  so 
selfish  when  one  is  in  great  distren.  I  hope 
he  is  not  ill.  It  sounds  as  if  there  was  com- 
fort in  the  very  name  of  a  brother,"  said  tba 
gentle  woman,  drying  her  tears,  **  and  I  hope 
it  is  so  with  you  ;  but  it  isn't  always  so.  I 
hope  you  will  find  he  is  better  when  you  get 
home.  I  am  very,  very  iorry  to  bear  that yoo 
are  in  trouble  too." 

Mr.  Wentworth  got  np  from  his  ohair  with 
a  sigh  of  impatience.  *<  Will  nobody  toll  na 
what  is  the  matter  7  "  he  said.  *«  Mr.  Wode- 
house is  ill,  and  there  is  some  myfteriouf 
causo  for  it ;  and  yon  are  miserable,  and  thera 
is  a  cause  for  that  too ;  and  I  am  to  do  some- 
thing to  set  things  right  without  knowiie^ 
what  is  wrong.  Will  you  tell  ma?  What 
is  it?    Has  your— " 

«<  O  Mr.  Wentworth,  don't  laj  anybody's 
name— don't  speak  so  loud.  There  may  bea 
servant  in  the  staircase  or  something,"  cried 
Miss  Wodehouse.  '*  I  hear  somebody  com- 
ing now."  She  got  np  to  listen,  her  swctt 
old  fiMe  growing  white  mtb  paoiOt  tod  want 
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pointiog  to  the  back  of  the  shop;  "  she'll  not 
bother  voa  do  more." 

"She?— who?"  cried  the  P^rpetaal  Cu- 
imte,  in  sodden  oonstematioD.  He  was  nt^ 
terly  bewildered  by  the  introdaction  of  a 
lemale  actor  into  the  little  drama,  and  imme- 
diately ran  over  in  his  mind  all  the  women 
he  could  think  of  who  ooold.  bj  any  possibil- 
itr,  be  inTolvcd  in  mrBterioas  relations  with 
his  brother  Jack. 

**  She's  bat  a  child/'  said  ELsworthy,  pa- 
tiietically ;  "  she  don't  know  nothing  about 
the  wars  o'  this  world.  If  she  was  a  bit 
proud  o'  being  noticed,  there  wasn't  no  harm 
in  that.  Bat  seeing  as  there*8  nothing  in 
this  world  that  folks  wont  make  a  talk  of 
when  theT*Te  started,  her  aunt,  as  is  Terr 
particular,  has  took  her  away.  Not  as  Fm 
Meaning  no  reproach  to  yoa,  Mr.  Went- 
worth :  bat  she's  a  loss  to  as,  is  Rosa.  She 
WIS  a  cheerful  little  thing,  say  the  wont  of 
her,"  said  Mr.  Elsworthy,  "  going  asinging 
and  achirruping  out  and  in  the  shop :  and  I 
wont  deny  as  the  place  looks  desolate,  now 
■he's  away.  Bot  that  aint  neither  here  nor 
there.  It  was  for  her  good,  as  my  missis 
nys.  Most  things  as  is  unpleasant  is  sent 
for  good,  they  tell  me :  and  I  wouldn't — not 
for  any  comfort  to  myself — haye  a  talk  got 
«p  aboot  the  clergyman — " 

By  this  time  Mr.  Wentworth  had  awak- 
cned  to  a  sense  of  the  real  meanii^  of  Els- 
worthy's  talk.  He  sat  upright  on  his  chair, 
and  looked  into  the  face  of  the  worthy  shop- 
keeper  until  the  poor  man  trembled.  "  A 
talk  aK>ut  the  clergyman  ?  "  said  the  carate. 
*'  AUmt  me.  do  yoa  mean?  and  what  has 
little  Rosa  to  do  with  me  ?  Haye  you  gone 
craiy  in  CVirlingfonl  ? — ^what  is  the  meaning 
of  it  all  ?  "  He  sat  with  his  elbows  on  thie 
counter.  Uviking  at  his  trembling  adherent — 
lookini;  throui^i  and  through  him.  as  Elswor- 
thy Aid.  **  I  should  be  glad  of  an  ezplana- 
tiv>n  :  what  docs  it  mean?  "  asid  Mr.  SVent- 
worth,  with  a  look  which  thcTv  was  no  eyad- 
ing :  and  the  clerk  of  St.  Rvtque's  cast  an 
anxious  glance  round  him  for  help.  Ho 
WvHild  haye  ao:epicd  it  fixm  any  quarter  at 
that  oyrrwhelming  moment :  but  there  was 
Dot  cyon  an  emnd-K>y  to  divert  fnon  him 
the  curate's  terrible  eyes. 

'» I— I  d.w'i  know — I— <«n't  tell  how  it 
pot  up."  mid  the  unhappy  man,  whi^  had  not 
even  his  **  misMs  "  in  the  parlor  as  a  moral 
■npport.    **  OnethingasI  knowiSfit  w»a*l 


no  blame  o'  mine.  I  as  good  as  wmt  down 
on  my  knees  to  them  three  respected  ladks 
when  they  come  to  inquire.  I  said  as  it  was 
kindness  in  yon  aseeing  of  the  child  hone, 
and  didn't  mean  nothing  more.  I  ask  yoa, 
sir,  what  could  I  do?  "  cried  Mr.  Elswortfaj. 
• '  Folka  in  Carllngfoid  will  talk  o'  two  Btmws 
if  they're  aaeen  ablowing  ap  Grange  Lane  od 
the  same  breath  o'  wind.  I  eoaldn^t  do  no 
more  nor  contradict  it,"  cried  Rosa's  gaar> 
dian,  getting  excited  in  his  self-defence; 
**  and  to  save  your  feelings,  Mr.  Wentworth, 
and  put  it  out  o'  folka^s  power  to  talk,  the 
missis  has  been  and  took  her  awaj.'* 

**  To  saye  my  feelings !  "  said  the  eoiale, 

with  a  laugh  of  contempt  and  ▼ezmtiao  and 

impatience  which  it  was  not  pleasant  to  bear. 

At  another  moment  an  accusation  so  ridien* 

lous  would  haye  troubled  him  yeiy  little ;  bot 

jast  now,  with  a  sadden  ^ieam  of  insight,  hi 

saw  all  the  complications  which  might  spring 

out  of  it  to  confuse  farther  the  path  whieh  he 

already  felt  to  be  so  burdened,  **  I'll  tell  yoa 

what,  Elsworthy,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  <'if 

yoa  doo't  want  to  make  mc  yoor  enemy  in- 

j  stead  of  your  friend,  yoo'U  send  for  this  ehiU- 

I  instantly,  without  a  day's  delay.    Tril  ywr 

i  wife  that  my  orders  are  that  she  shonkl  eoas 

J  back  directly.    3fjf  feelings !  do  the  psopb 

in  Carlingford  think  me  an  idiot,  I  wonder?  ** 

said  the  carate,  walking  np  and  down  to  ir 

lieye  his  mind. 

'« I  don't  know,  sir,  I'm  ioie,"  said  B^ 
worthy,  who  tboaght  some  answer  was  ir 
quimi  of  him.  IV>  tell  the  tmth,  Bam"% 
uncle  felt  a  lifcde  spiteful.  He  did  not  mi 
matters  in  exactly  the  aame  light  as  Mr. 
Wentworth  did.  At  the  bottoa  of  his  h«ft, 
after  all.  lay  a  thrill  of  awakened  mmbitios. 
Kings  and  princes  had  been  known  to  iMify 
far  oat  of  their  degree  fer  the  sake  of  ft  bsm> 
tiful  iiMe :  and  why  a  Perpctaal  Conteshonld 
be  so  much  more  lofty  in  his  sentimentf,  pai> 
■led  and  irritnted  the  dcrk  of  St.  Boqos'k. 
'*  There  aint  a  worm  bot  will  turn  when  hs^ 
trod  upon,"  eaid  Mr.  Elsworthy  to  hinself ; 
and  when  his  temper  was  loosed,  he  becsi 
impertinent,  aoeoidii^  to  the  "*M»imT  of  Ul 
kiihl. 

Mr.  Wentworth  gave  hia  ft  qniek  took, 
struck  by  the  dianged  tone,  bat  onaMt  ta 
make  oat  whether  it  might  not  be  stnpidity. 
**  Yoa  uodentand  what  I  mean,  Ktowuftliy," 
he  said,  with  his  K>ftiest  air.  *'  If  Boaa 
Mt  xeton  inatanily,  I  shall  bs 
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win'0,  who  had  brok«o  thos  into  Min  Wodo- 
house's  solitude.  They  did  not  say  much  to 
each  other  as  they  weut  sullenly  side  by  side 
down  the  silent  road ; — for  the  stranger, 
whose  feelings  were  not  complicated  by  any 
Tery  lively  sense  of  gratitude,  looked  upon 
his  companion  as  a  kind  of  jailer,  and  had 
an  unspeakable  grudge  against  the  man  who 
exercised  so  calm  an  ascendency  over  him ; 
though  to  be  sure  it  might  have  been  difficult 
to  resist  the  moral  force  of  the  Curate  of  St. 
Roque's,  who  was  three  inches  taller  than 
himself,  and  had  the  unbroken  vigor  of 
youth  and   health  to  back  him.     As  for 
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Mr.  Wentworth,  he  went  on  without  speak- 
ing, with  a  biiterness  in  his  heart  not  to  be 
expressed.  His  own  personal  stronghold  of 
happiness  and  consolation  had  shattered  in 
pieces  in  that  evening^s  interview ;  and  as  h^ 
went  to  his  own  house  he  asked  himself  what 
he  should  find  in  it?  This  wretched  man, 
with  whose  sins  he  had  been  hitherto  but 
partially  acquainted;  and  Jock,  with  whom 
the  other  had  Ileaven  knew  what  horrible 
connection.  Should  ho  find  a  den  of  thieves 
where  he  had  left  only  high  thoughts  and 
lofty  intentions  ?  It  was  thus,  after  h  is  three 
days'  absence,  that  he  returned  home. 


Impobcaht  Medical  Disoovibt. — A  London 
eorrespondent  of  the  Liberator  gives  this  ao- 
oount: — 

"  A  great  discovery  is  just  now  eugaging  the 
attention  of  the  scientific  and  medical  world. 
Few  English  names  are  more  familiar  to  Ameri- 
eans  than  that  of  Dr.  John  Chapman,  once  the 
leading  publisher  of  berotical  books,  now  editor 
of  the  WulminsUr,  and  always  a  devotee  of  sci- 
enoe  and  medicine.  He  is  well  acquainted  with 
many  scientific  and  literary  Americans  ;  and 
many  of  them,  amongst  others  Mr.  Emerson, 
have  resided  in  his  house  when  in  England.  This 
Dr.  Chapman  has  been  for  years  engaged  in  stud- 
ies and  experiments  connected  with  Uie  nervous 
lystem  alone,  with  such  men  as  Dr.  Brown,  S<S- 
quard,  and  Claude  Bernard  of  Paris.  For  the 
past  year  he  has  been  proving  a  tremendous  dis- 
covery ;  namely,  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  and  many 
diseases  hitiierto  deemed  incurable,  by  means  of 
the  external  application  of  ice  and  hot  water,  in 
India-rubber  bigs,  at  various  parts  of  the  spinal 
cord,  actiilg  thus  upon  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
and  through  it  upon  the  most  important  and 
vital  regions  of  the  body.  Many  eminent  phy- 
•ioians  have  aooomponied  Dr.  Chapman  to  see 
the  marvels  which  ho  has  wrought  upon  patients 
who  had  long  ago  desp^red  of  health.  Some 
physicians,  amongst  others  Dr.  Wilkinson  (though 
a  homoBopathist),  have  so  recognised  the  impor- 
tanoe  of  the  discovery  as  to  commit  to  Dr.  Chap- 
man's care  some  of  their  patients.  Cases  are 
attested  where  a  man  for  six  years  had  three  fits 
(on  an  average)  daily,  a  girl  who  had  twofinom 
the  ages  of  thirteen  to  seventeen,  had  been  en- 
tirely eared  by  ioe.  Just  as  wonderful  have  been 
the  cures  of  paralysis.  Many  of  the  worst  and 
most  inveterate  female  diseases  have  yielded  to 
the  new  core.  The  treatment  is  as  simple  as  it 
is  grand.  Any  one  who  is  troubled  by  the  pres- 
of  Mood  oo  the  brain  wiU  find  that,  by 


holding  a  bag  of  ioe  on  the  n^M  of  the  neck  im 
minutes,  an  equable  flow  of  blood  can  be  securea. 
Those  who  are  troubled  with  habitual  cold  feet 
may  find  relief  by  applying  ice  to  the  small  of 
the  baok  in  the  lumbar  region.  It  is  hard  to 
estimate  the  importance  of  this  disoovery,  which 
will  ere  long  be  ranked  by  the  side  of  that  of 
Jenner.  Several  hospitals  are  already  under 
Dr.  Chapman's  practice,  and,  as  yet,  no  one  can 
bring  forward  an  instance  of  fkilnre." 


A  REUO  flnom  the  battle-field  of  (Gettysburg,  is 
in  possession  of  J.  F.  Bourns,  M.D.,  No.  1104 
Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  me- 
hunotype,  or  ambrotype  on  iron,  of  three  chil- 
dren,— two  boys  and  a  girl, — and  was  taken  from 
the  hands  of  a  dead  soldier  belonging  to  the 
Union  army.  He  had  been  mortally  wounded, 
and  crawled  to  a  shdtered  spot,  where  his  body 
was  found,  with  the  picture  of  his  children  so 
placed  within  his  folded  hands  that  it  met  Jiis 
dying  gaze.  There  was  no  clue  to  his  name,  or 
his  regiment,  or  his  former  plaoe  of  residence, 
bat  his  grave  is  marked,  and  it  is  hoped  that  be 
may  be  identified  by  jthe  pxture  of  his  children. 
The  little  ones  have  all  interesting  faces,  and 
would  seem  to  be  nine,  seven,  and  five  years  of 
n^  The  youngest  is  seated  in  a  high  chair,  with 
his  brother  on  his  right  hand  and  his  sister  on 
his  left  The  little  girl  has  a  pUid  dress,  and 
the  eldest  boy  a  jaekst  of  the  same  material.  The 
miniature  has  a  flat  gilt  fhime,  and  may  have 
been  sent  from  home  in  a  letter.  On  the  (hime, 
fiunt,  but  traceable,  is  the  inscription,  **  HalmtBt 
Booth,  and  HapUm,  fperfin4.'*^J^.  V.  O^ 
urver. 


Mb.  Fbekxah  has  just  ready  a  very  enrions 
volume,  edited  by  the  author  of  ^  Dives  and  Lat- 
arus,"  entitled  «« Shir^jr  Hail  Asylum  ;  or,  the 
Mcnwin  of  a  Monomaniao.'' 
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rf  Se.  Raqae'f .  a^cmcc.-  &»  tboce&B  veveftled  ber.  a*  if 

im^  <i3fc  «>  «be  enasr'c  car.  -*  if.  eras  iii  laia.  jmbc  to 

»eeEBaae  the  kb.*'  =m&i.  Beecar  ^ 

"  aai  Mr.  W«ct«Qrth.  vhc  a  t&az.  <m  tbc  v^sAr. 

trxiVied  j>:^    Tbea.  after  a  paa».  be  aiiec  bqt  J%tk'M  a&uK3  _ 

II    Uf  g»Cmili#TW    OBU    CKCS   BB     *    1 1  '1  _  W3m  JKT.    W  OQBMW  > 

W^s  *'»  ?  ^H  Mr.  WoQebooK   jeceni  *  ^  iw  wif  af 
a  ice  *  ~ 

"  T:  ^j»*  aa  thpr  foocji 

■TfDrcRCij.  --  i^Qca  ^  aat  a:-  =vilt  taa:   ir^>.     Ib»  v:<-ji  -scoji  bx  fiJI  lo 

«»i  •  : '  CarI5aip.«*i  xi:£:^  apm  iwtnsj  j<a 

Va.1  in  &Iau  -aeai  5x  all  laas  :  lai  I  la  acid  ririecr^ 

at«  '2ii '»  :4Mn  Mca  aaoai  '>a^?  Laae  r*i»  juc       Be&:£*  be  j^' 

f^rji^.     I  aa.  aie  ai  bsar*  all  ibe  alk  laas's  *r  a&es  a 

pi :Lc  >aR£m  :c  IlJr.   Sida  a  isiau:  3ii;£i=i*«  lEr.  W<B5V3ra  tai:c  -jM  \m 

i-^'jt  rcme  i;  tict  ar§,  kt?  ""  *if  stasis,-  rwszexisua  :^  5fa.  3£j 

[srsijiaMr.WfETir.-nif  be  rj  ber  huaaaif 

:  --  bvt  w^Ltmi-  itf  IK  j*:«  aaj  ':«  kt*  :reii  lood  i«tr  ber  iefti  jMcuii  of 

k'f  dcmecuBc  axvi  lia  a»  bw  'tricsc^^  :a  Tb*  rczaae.  "nt:-  vat  a  aaa  ^l 

lu  iiseik  JiL  tae  luinas-     I;  vat  jasc  xcris  ax  xeiv  :•' 

a*  ie  vaa  ?xc  a:  '?*£.  aai  a  ?c<cru!  :c  3k:<L=»  taui  ilL  u  ; 

^Bi  i»  'se  xj.*ef6  jarj  in  *.t;az^  Lia*.  aai  a  v«re  .-«i  :c  aoecr-aBaee  visfi  ^r 

r-ai  inert  •:  ae     bai.  sx'C  a  lasi*.*.  aac  3bbu»?c  i£  Tsie  rscfinr't 

aiST^  Ji^  i.r  j:«c.  lu   iva  mJL  asi  bcase-i  visa  J 

r-fxliia'.  akJEs  at:  -Utnjki-     If  I  jai  olv^  su.  Sii  tat 

%:  be  iivoii.  Ti  saw  asm:  :?  .-ejuzr-c  ^  Ib- 

v:t-L  laDrj  vcrr  li  vass  «■  jcast  fir  U 

-  Seoki  hiw^  anr  Vac  a;*  aj  bna!*«'~  soi  :3tf  ]r:«iiS3a&' 

'   _ "         -  •3ut>S-  I: 

I  mui  libnLi  sa;  xasant  z 

^  v»3£    .c:  'idk 

£»  «o«.c  VLS  a  raae^'w  'te  msrsanx  be  vat  KaaaeBLj  t^cm  :c  a 
~     '.rraj  bai  brat  mn  iir-g  i>»  iax 


He 


*•» 


>niat  a^iir  xr  s^xiii.  ac 


v«rc  ivaj 

Ks.a  «ai  «f9i7   :c  ibr  at«cire'»^  lai 

tr.'n'iupit  uii  xmxr&aiii  sQUe  jc  2ji»  ^ 

be  r-C  ^:  r.vjKnc  tami  xic?«b(r  a  ae  aa-  ^*  i.^««-?«n.     «.4 

c-e    .«r  :aj»  vici  .c  m  A:a3  ii^sanfr  aoc  jia;  '2»  suat  Ifi?  jav  ic 

3«r7-r3:.:7      F^r^aja  r»wt   .iiat  2S  v»  actf  ryajccifT   v^ioj 

al  iicaeme^a  i?  ae  J^.vs^  su  a:  >:«{  ij^  w>r%caa2'«  ck-  ai^ 

•rfUart  ^.«atCk>aar  jf«  iif  u«  ^%i»a.-ia  m 

':  a  i»  «^  a.'*r'.«x««pi^  2«  K-«a  « 

.Q  ^  :uir  iCBL«3N^r  ^2»^  br  «»  ba^  stx*  v»  >tf  v^i^  >, 

-u  Sb£  icjaaax.     Smm  >etMb&  Ji  ,v  ,<  a.^kerw^^  atju 
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gratitude.  The  rector's  wife  was  not  like  the 
conyentional  type  of  a  pitying  angol ;  and 
even  had  she  been  so,  he  had  not  time  to  rec- 
ognize her  at  that  moment  as  he  went  strug- 
gling with  his  demons  to  Mr.  Wodehouse*s 
green  door. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

When  the  green  door  was  opened,  Mr. 
Wentworth  saw  at  a  glance  that  thero  was 
agitation  and  trouble  in  the  house.  Lights 
were  twinkling  irregularly  in  the  windows 
here  and  there,  but  the  family  apartment,  the 
cheerful  drawing-room,  which  generally  threw 
its  steady,  cheerful  blase  over  the  dark  gar- 
den, shone  but  faintly  with  half>cztinguished 
lights  and  undrawn  curtains.  It  was  evi- 
dent at  a  glance  that  the  room  was  deserted, 
and  its  usual  occupants  engaged  elsewhere. 
"Master's  very  bad,  sir,*'  said  the  servant 
who  opened  the  door  ;  **  the  young  ladies  is 
both  with  him,  and  a  hired  nurse  come  in 
besides.  The  doctor  don't  seem  to  have  no 
great  hopes,  but  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  know 
as  you  have  come  back.  Miss  Wodehouse 
wanted  you  very  bad  an  hour  or  two  ago,  for 
they  thought  as  master  was  reviving,  and 
could  understand.  I'll  go  and  let  them  know 
you  arc  here." 

"  Don't  disturb  them,  unless  I  can  be  of 
use,"  said  Mr.  "Wentworth.  The  look  of  the 
house,  and  the  atmosphere  of  distress  and 
anxiety  about  it,  chilled  him  suddenly.  His 
visions  and  hopes  seemed  guilty  and  selfish  as 
he  went  slowly  up  those  familiar  steps  and 
into  the  house,  over  which  the  shadow  of 
death  seemed  already  lying.  He  went  by 
himself  into  the  forsaken  drawing-room, 
where  two  neglected  candles  were  burning 
feebly  in  a  comer,  and  the  wistful  sky  looking 
in  as  if  to  ask  why  the  domestic  temple  was 
thus  left  open  and  uncared  for.  Afler  the 
first  moment  he  went  hastily  to  the  windows, 
and  drew  down  the  blinds  in  a  kind  of  tender 
impatience.  He  could  not  bear  that  anything 
in  the  world,  even  her  father's  danger,  should 
discompose  the  sweet,  good  order  of  the  place 
where  Lucy's  image  dwelt.  There  was  her 
chair  and  her  basket  of  work,  and  on  the 
little  table  a  book  marked  with  pencil  marks, 
■uch  as  youthful  readers  love  to  make  ;  and 
by  degrees  that  breath  of  Lucy  lingering  in 
the  silent  room  overcame  its  dreariness,  and 
the  painful  sense  of  desertion  which  had 
ftrock  him  at  first.     He  hovered  about  that 
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comer  whore  her  usual  place  was,  feeling  ia 
his  heart  that  Lucy  in  trouble  was  dearer,  if 
possible,  than  Lucy  in  happiness,  and  hung 
over  her  chair,  with  a  mixture  of  reverenoa 
and.  tenderness  and  yearning,  which  could 
never  be  expressed  in  words.  It  was  the 
divinest  phase  of  love  which  was  in  his  mind 
at  the  moment ;  for  he  was  not  thinking  of 
himself,  but  of  her,  and  of  how  he  could 
succor  her  and  comfort  and  interpose  his 
own  true  heart  and  life  between  her  and  all 
trouble.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Lucy 
herself  entered  the  room  ;  she  came  in  softly , 
and  surprised  him  in  the  overflowing  of  his 
heart.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  aa 
usual,  and  smiled  perhaps  less  brightly,  but 
that  of  course  arose  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  house  ;  and  her  voice  was  very  measured 
and  steady  when  she  spoke,  less  variable  than 
of  old.  What  was  it  she  said?  Mr.  Went- 
worth unconsciously  left  the  neighborhood  of 
that  chair  over  which  he  had  been  bending^ 
which,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  had  leaned  his 
head  upon,  lover-like,  and  perhaps  even  kissed 
for  her  sake,  five  minutes  before,  and  grew 
red  and  grew  pale  with  a  atrange  revulsion 
and  tumult  of  feeling.  He  could  not  tell 
what  the  difference  was,  or  what  it  meant. 
Ho  only  felt  in  an  instant,  with  a  sense  of 
the  change  that  chilled  him  to  the  heart,  at 
if  somehow  a  wall  of  ioe  had  risen  between 
them.  He  could  see  her  through  that  trans- 
parent veil,  and  bear  her  speak,  and  perceive 
the  smile  which  cast  no  warmtli  of  reflection 
on  him ;  but  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  everything  in  heaven  and  eartb 
was  changed.  Lucy  herself,  to  her  own  con- 
sciousness, trembled  and  faltered,  and  felt  ae 
if  her  voice  and  her  looks  must  betray  ani 
amount  of  emotion  which  she  would  have- 
died  rather  than  show ;  but  then  Lucy  had 
rehearsed  this  scene  before,  and  knew  all  she 
intended  by  it ;  whereas  upon  the  cunite,  ia 
his  little  flush  and  overflow  of  tendemess,  it 
fell  like  a  sudden  earthquake,  rending  his 
fair  edifice  of  happiness  asunder,  and  casting 
him  out  into  unexpected  darkness.  Sudden 
confusion,  mortification,  even  a  sense  of  in- 
jury and  bitterness,  came  swelling  over  his 
heart  as  he  sot  a  chair  for  her  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  the  comer  in  which  he  had 
been  indulging  such  vain  and  unwarrantable 
dreams. 

**  It    happened   yesterday,"  said    Lucy ; 
'*  we  have  not  been  quite  able  to  diaoem  what 
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Temple,  invariably  donned  a  9ult  of  mooming 
and  remained  secluded  in  his  chambers.  The 
college  friend  with  whom  be  sips  his  port  on 
Christmas  Day  clears  up  the  matter,  some 
day  or  other,  by  telling  you  of  a  romantic 
passage  in  the  veteran  pleader's  early  life. 
One  reads  the  lines  of  past  sufiering  on  some 
gentle  face,  and  wonders  what  was  the  trouble 
that  set  the  furrows  there.  Thereby  hangs 
a  tale,  which  you  may  learn  hereaflter  from 
the  lips  of  some  sympathizing  confidant. 
What  makes  your  soldier-friend  so  simjile 
and  modest,  your  mitred  friend  so  inonli- 
natcly  stiff  and  pompous  ?  The  conscioua- 
ness  of  their  humble  origin — a  secret  which 
they  may  strive  to  conceal,  but  which  is 
pretty  sure  to  reach  your  ears  at  last.  Why, 
among  the  circle  of  your  intimates,  is  one 
man  so  flighty,  another  so  puritanical,  a  third 
so  strong  a  teetotaller?  These  are  questions 
which  you  cannot  answer  yourself,  but  which 
some  one  who  has  known  the  same  persons 
earlier  or  better  than  you  may  be  able  to  an- 
swer. It  is  safer,  in  short,  in  estimating  the 
character  of  a  given  individual  in  its  entirety, 
to  assume  nothing,  and  proceed  by  way  of  a 
regular  induction.  When  three,  four,  or  five 
of  his  intimate  friends,  who  have  known  him 
at  different  tioiies  and  seen  him  in  different 
situations,  agree  that  ho  is  good-tempered, 
selfish,  brave,  or  mean,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  is  so.  It  is  impossible,  ther&- 
for<^,  to  know  any  one  really  well  unless  you 
know  hk  surroundings,  and  have  some  sort 
of  access  to  his  other  intimate  friends.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  clearer  insight  into  a 
friend's  character  should  not  be  obtained 
during  his  lifetime,  by  the  same  sort  of 
method  that  is  adopted  after  his  decease. 
When  a  man  is  dead,  his  biographer  instinc- 
tively turns  to  the  friends  of  the  departed  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  in  his  own  knowledge,  and 
pictures  out  the  whole  character  by  means  of 
their  evidence.  The  same  source  of  informa- 
tion has  been,  during  his  friend's  lifetime, 
equally  accessible.  There  were  always  new 
veins  of  character  which  might  have  been 
tapped,  and  unknown  incidents  which  might 
have  been  long  ago  brought  to  light.  One 
need  not  always  wait  till  death  for  the  fuller 
knowledge  and  more  comprehensive  view  that 
belongs  to  a  posthumous  record. 

A  shrewd  observer  may  turn  his  friend's 
friends  to  account  in  another  way.  They 
serve  as  a  mirror  in  which  the  chaiacteriaticB 


of  all  friendship  are  continually  being 
ed.  To  vratch  the  relations  ndiiofa  ezisft 
tween  two  persons,  one  of  whom  joa 
well  and  the  other  only  mediately,  is  no 
profitable  amusement.  Yoa  see,  in  atiidji^g 
them,  what  causes  tendtostrengtben,  wcnkei^ 
or  dissolve  friendship,  the  tact  which  oemeiili 
it,  the  rocks  on  which  shipwreck  ie  mosfc  oAea 
made.  The  knowledge  thus  gained  it  a  dtact 
to  steer  by  and  avoid  the  quicksande  in  whidi 
many  ardent  professions  of  attachment  ■■• 
engulfed.  The  looker-on  proverbiallj  nai 
a  ^reat  deal  that  escapes  the  notioe  of  Iho 
principals,  and  easily  aeteets  the  blundemlnr 
which  the  game  is  lost.  When  Damon  and 
Pythiafl,  fresh  from  college,  agree  to  make 
the  grand  tour  together,  some  cantiooB  friend 
of  the  latter  shakes  his  bead,  and  wondeit 
to  himself  if  it  will  answer.  When,  m  jmt 
hence,  they  return  by  different  routes,  and  ft 
permanent  coolness  ensues,  he  ia  at  do  lev 
what  conclusion  to  draw.  But  he  prodti  bj 
the  vraming,  and  registers  a  vow  nerer  to 
travel  with  a  man  whose  friendship  he  reaUj 
values.  Many  are  the  problems  that 
solved  for  him,  as  it  were,  at  anothcr'a 
pense.  Up  to  what  point  advice  or 
may  be  hazarded,  how  to  avoid  the 
tion  to  over-familiarity,  on  what 
to  rest  a  friendship  when  the  station  is 
equal,  whether  a  Platonic  one  is  possible  b^ 
tween  two  young  persons  of  difinrent  bbk— 
whether  the  triangular  alliance,  so  popdhr 
in  Germany,  of  husband,  wife,  and  Dnendi 
can  be  adapted  to  English  socieij  and  Its  loi 
sentimental  view  of  conjugal  life— these  mis 
points  which,  with  many  more,  he  disorostW 
leaves  to  be  decided  hj  the  ezperienoo  oC 
those  around  him.  In  this  way,  not  oidv 
may  the  materials  for  a  new  treatise  A 
Amicitid,  but  much  valuable  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  be  acquired. 

It  is  an  amiable  impulse  to  wish  to  mafci 
one's  friends  acquainted  with  eaeh  other. 
*'  You  must  know  So  and  So,"  peo]9le  mt, 
speaking  of  one  whom  they  know  intimalsw 
to  another  equally  dear.  These  transsnitM 
friendships  are  oy  no  means  rare,  and  aie 
sometimes  attended  with  very  fortunate  r^* 
suits.  Many  happy  marriages,  for  instanoo, 
annually  grow  out  of  them.  The  intoMt 
which  sisters  take  in  their  brothers'  friends 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  ripen  into  knew 
Conversely,  brothers  often  end  by  manjo^ 
their  sisters'  friends.  But  as  a  general  n^ 
it  is  a  mistake  to  insist  on  two  persons  know^ 
ing  each  other,  merely  because  tney  both  hep* 

Ecu  to  know  you .  One  of  two  things  probaayf 
appens.  Either  they  don*t  like  each  othsr, 
which  is  a  disappointment,  or  they  like  eeeh 
other  too  well,  and  you  soon  &Kd  yooiedf  eop* 
planted. 
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Has  this  country  really  determined  to  gOT- 
em  Soatbem  Asia  ?    Becaase  if  it  has  not,  it 
18  time  that  doBpatches  saeh  as  those  received 
this  week  should  be  studied  with  the  atten- 
tion which  the  balMecided  public  is  still  so 
unwilling  to  bestow.     Of  that  remarkable 
form  of  sway  which  diplomatists  call  **  influ- 
ence," and  which  really  means  only  power 
without  responsibility,  England  can  in  mari- 
time Asia  obtain  no  more.    From  Suez  to  the 
Yellow  Sea  she  has  it  already  in  its  most  pal- 
pable  form  and  to  its  extreme  extent.     With 
a  word  at  Constantinople  she  can  regulate  all 
questions  within  the  Red  Sea ;  the  Imam  of 
Muscat  is  almost    her  tributary ;    and  all 
through  the  Persian  Gulf  no  flag  flics  save 
her  own.    Round   the  vast  Indian  coasts, 
down  both  shores  of  the  great  Sea  which  we 
term  in  derision  the  *'  Bay  *'  of  Bengal,  along 
the  old  coast-line  of  Burmah,  down  the  Ma- 
layan Peninsula  to  the  Straits  of  Singapore, 
all  ancient  forms  of  power  hare  withered  un- 
der her  shadow.    There  is  not  even  a  pirate 
west  of  the  straits,  not  a  boat  whdle  owner  does 
not  look  to  the  viceroy  as  the  one  potentate 
who  must  not  be  disregarded.     At  Saigon 
there  is  one  hiatus,  but  otherwise  from  Suez 
to  Sughalien  there  is  not  a  port  whose  gov- 
ernor docs  not  feel  that  an  English  consul  is 
his  ultimate  referee.    Throughout  that  vast 
flection  of  the  world  there  is  not  a  point  save 
Saigon  where  a  written  request  from  Lord 
Elgin  would  not  outweigh  the  requests  of  all 
the  rest  of  Europe  combined.     Within  three- 
iburths  of  it  there  is  not  a  point  where  Brit- 
ish authority,  in  one  shape  or  another,  whether 
diplomatic  as  in  the  Bed  Sea,  or  direct  as  in 
I«dia,  or  secured  by  treaty  as  in  Malaya,  or 
built  on  armed  assistance  as  in  China,  or  sup- 
ported by  68-pounders  as  in  Japan,  is  not 
mdtnowledged  to  be  irresistible.    ^*  Influence  " 
ean  be  pushed  no  farther,  and  it  only  remains 
t9  decide  whether  that  influence  shall  beoome 
eonerete  in  direct  and   formal  government, 
whether  Japan  shall  be  a  British  possession, 
•ad  China  a  British  protectorate  on  its  way 
to  beoome  an  acknowledged  British  depend- 
•ocy. 

Every  mail  develops  more  eUarly  the  im- 
■wdiate  urgency  of  a  dedsioa ;  every  Irag- 
flMQt  of  a  letter  rceeived  proves  how  rapidly 
**  influence  **  is  erystalliabig  into  domiaion. 
Dm  little  note  we  pabliibeA  iMt  week  ahowied 


how  completely  the  local  authorities  of  China 
begin  to  depend  oo  their  British  allies,  and 
this  week's  des|Nitches  explain  the  process  in 
still  minuter  detail.  The  indigenous  author- 
ity in  China  is  collapsing  at  every  point. 
The  rebels  have  learned  the  value  of  Euro- 
pean assistance,  and  the  Mandarins  are  com- 
pelled to  rely  more  and  more  humbly  upon 
their  £lnglish  allies.  Last  mail  the  Imperial- 
ists were  powerless  against  Burgevine.  This 
mail  Captain  Macartney,  with  only  seven 
hundred  drilled  Chinese,  has  wrested  from 
the  Taopings  a  most  important  town.  The 
very  character  of  the  people  is  changed  by 
the  presence  of  English  discipline  :  and  while 
seven  thousand  mere  Chinese  would  have  run 
like  so  many  sheep  from  the  rebels,  seven 
hundred  charged  upon  batteries,  *^  swimming 
the  creeks  in  their  eagerness  "  to  succeed. 
Similarly  the  Mandarin  gunboats,.  **  worth 
nothing  "  by  themselves,  are  declared  to  be 
all-powerful  when  aided  by  Osborne's  fleet, 
and  by  sea  and  land  the  Mandarin  has  sunk 
from  a  ruler  into  a  tolorated  assistant.  He 
is  not  always  even  this.  The  irresistible  ten- 
dency of  Englishmen  towards  efficiency  tempts 
them  every  moment  to  set  aside  the  half-effi-  % 
cient  native  authority,  and  when  the  Qov- 
emor  of  Ningpo  objected  nominally  to  receive 
some  arms,  but  really  to  an  Anglo-Chinese 
contingent,  its  commandant.  Major  Cooke, 
threatened  to  land  his  munitions  by  force, 
and  the  native  petulantly  gave  way.  Even 
this,  however,  is  not  the  strongest  sign  of  the 
vast  change  now  progressing.  The  American 
Burgevine,  it  will  be  remembered,  abandoned 
the  imperialist  side,  to  the  extreme  annoy- 
ance of  his  own  countrymen  as  well  as  of  all 
European  consuls.  They  declared  him  wor- 
thy of  death,  and  the  native  governor,  to 
whom  he  stands  legally  in  the  relation  of  an 
ordinary  buccaneer — ^legal  authority  spring- 
ing only  from  Pekin — ^plaoed  a  price  upon  his 
head,  as  we  have  done  with  pirates  a  hundred 
times.  Instantly  the  whole  body  of  Europe- 
ans, with  the  consuls  at  their  head,  sunk  all  ^ 
private  differences  in  fierce  and  combined  re- 
monstrance. They  themselves  had  pronounced 
Burgevine  wrong.  They  themselves  admit 
ofiidally  that  the  Taepings  wilk  whom  he  acts 
are  ordinary  rebels.  They  themselves  formally 
threaten  to  put  him  to  death  if  ever  he  is 
oaogbt.  No  matter.  He  is  a  <'  European," 
and  every  eonsul  in  Shanghai  signed  a  strong 
■gaioit  bis  bctng  ealjeeted  to 
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any  Chineee  authority  whaterer,  and  the 
Times  eorrcRpondcnt  pronouncre  the  TaoQ- 
taPs  proclamation  an  **  iniqdity  ''  as  against 
him,  and  an  "  impertinence  "  as  against  Eu- 
rope. The  Taoutai  has  for  the  moment  refused 
to  yield,  but  he  will  be  beaten,  for  the  ques- 
tion involves  the  supremacy,  not  of  this  or  that 
party,  but  of  every  European- over  every  Chi- 
naman. Suppose  the  imperial  caste  choose 
to  quarrel  among  themselves,  does  that  give 
a  Chinaman  rights  in  his  own  country  !  So 
Burgcvinc  is  not  to  be  arrested,  and  the  only 
resource  of  the  Imperialist  la  to  fall  back  on 
Lis  dreaded  allies  and  beat  his  scarcely  more 
dreaded  opponents  in  the  field.  That  will  be 
a  difficult  task,  for  the  crop  of  European  ad- 
venturers i6  endless — ten  officers  are  mentioned 
in  tMesc  very  letters  as  having  obtained  sixty 
thouEHind  dollars  by  a  single  blow — and  unless 
civil  war  is  to  continue  forever,  England  must 
as  a  Government  assume  her  responsibility 
and  bind  all  opponents,  as  in  India,  not  to 
entertain  European  allies.  Burgevino  is  be^ 
coming  in  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tse  as  dan- 
gerous ns  Ventura  in  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej. 
The  steps  of  the  route  are  exactly  the  same 

^  as  thoHc  we  trod  in  India,  and  the  ultimate 
intr)duction  of  the  only  direct  power  which 
can  bid  anarchy  cease  is  even  more  inevitable. 
In  Japan  the  process  is  absolutely  identi- 
cal, though  the  incidents  make  a  difi^rent 
impression  on  the  imagination.  Instead  of 
allowing  adventurers  to  enter  the  native  ser- 
vice, the  British  Government  has  entered  it 
itself.  The  feudal  Prince  of  Satsuma  oom- 
mitt^  an  atrocious  murder,  for  which  we 
asked  compensation  and  atonement.  The 
Tycoon  conceded  the  justice  of  the  demand, 
and  granted  compensation,  but  professed  in- 
ability to  secure  atonement,  and  asked  the 
British  Government  to  secure  it  on  his  behalf. 
The  Brititfh  Government  agreed,  the  whole 
tremendous  machinery  of  civilization  was  vir- 
tually lent  to  the  Tycoon,  and  England  knows 
now  how  it  has  been  employed.     All  that  we 

«  ventured  last  week  to  suppose  of  horror  and 
atrocity  theKc  accounts  prove  to  have  been 
outdone.  The  British  fleet  for  two  days  bom- 
barded a  mighty  city  whose  inhabitants  had 
done  nothing  whatever  of  any  kind  to  offend  j 
or  injure  us.  The  bombardment,  intended, 
we  trust,  at  first  only  for  the  batteries,  was 
in  the  irritation  of  combat  soon  transferred  to 
the  town,  it  was  continued  for  hours  ader  the 
fire  broke  out,  and  ended  only  with  tbo  total 


destruction  of  a  city  said  to  contain  180,000 
people,  and  proved  to  be  rich,  p;)paliMiB,  and 
vast.  The  fire,  report  eye-witnesses,  **  was 
over  &  mile  in  extent,"  and  of  unknowa 
depth.  All  Saturday  night  (Augaat  IStik) 
the  >'  factories,''  «<  foundries,"  *•  junks/'  all 
that  creates  the  wealth  and  the  prosperitj  oC 
Kagosima,  were  seen  to  be  baming  fiot€ei^ ; 
but  still  the  shelling  went  on. 

On  Sunday  the  town  was  on  firo,  and  oa 
Monday  at  two  p.m.  the  ships  at  the  d» 
tance  of  fourteen  miles  could  still  eee  tho 
huge  volumes  of  smoke  rolling  up  from  the 
conflagration.  Imagine  the  scene  wiihin  tlwl 
town,  the  vast  Oriental  population  unabU  to 
imagine  oven  the  cause  of  attack,  coerced  bj 
their  prince  into  abstaining  from  submissioii, 
with  their  city  sending  up  smoke  visiUe  lor 
fourteen  miles,  with  all  their  bouses  of  wood, 
and  half  their  walls  of  paper,  striving  hd^ 
lessly  to  save  women  and  children  by  soom 
of  thousands  at  once  under  tbo  fire  of  a  Bril- 
ish  fleet.  Think  for  an  instant  of  all  tbe  oUf 
of  London  in  flames  at  once,  tho  dookjaids 
going  first,  and  tho  whole  population  al 
striving  in  p&nio-fear  and  rago  to 
amidst  which  engines  of  irrcsistlbla  fime 
were  perpetually  flinging  death  i  And  m 
have  done  all  this  because  an  evil  noblo  ia  a 
fit  of  pride  earned  banging  by  outting  dowa 
an  unoffending  Englishman ;  have  fired,  as  ifc 
were,  among  a  school  of  children*  to  riri[snoM 
the  insolence  of  their  pedagogue.  And  na 
who  do  it  sit  and  shriek  with  horror  becaoss 
an  American  general  pours  fire  into  a  Iowa 
defended  by  men  who  have  injured  his 
try,  and  who,  in  all  tbe  arts  which 
military  resistance  successful,  are  at  leMt  Ui 
equals ;  and  becaose  a  Russian  govemery  a^ 
ter  an  assassination,  confiscates  one  boose  iiK 
stead  of  burning  ten  tbonsand. 

But  one  addition  vras  wanting  to  make  tha 
incident  complete,  and  that  also  baa 
supplied.  The  bombardment,  moialljii 
cusable,  has  been  politically  a  fiiilare.  1!}m 
prince  refused  to  yield,  and  the  aqaadnm 
steamed  away  with  none  of  its  demands  coa- 
ceded,  and  a  loss  of  some  seventy  men,  and 
endless  danmge  to  the  fleet.  ^*g^ima  wiQ 
be  rebuilt  again,  and  already  there  is  a  d^ 
mand  for  a  Sepoy  army  to  mat^  to  BOako 
and  extort  from  the  Spiritual  Emperor  hk 
signature  to  the  treaty  which  the  Tempoial 
Emperor  has  already  signed,  and  wbioh 
produced  no  result  whatereri  eioepfc  Ihe; 


THI    OOZTQVBST    0? 

dar  of  Mr.  Riebardson  mad  the  bombArdment 
of  a  great  citj.  Id  otb«r  ward*,  wo  are  to 
■hatter  down  tbe  iabrio  of  JnpancM  (ocietj, 
aa  we  hBvc  alirmdy  that  of  CblDeM,  and  thso 
— that  u  preeiacly  tb«  point  >t  whieh  tbe 
Sngliifa  uiad  itanda  atill.  Il  ia  ooiMeifable 
oven  in  a  case  like  that  of  Kagoaitna,  (hut  if 
the  Britiah  people  refloat  tbe  OTganiaatioB  it 
liaa OTumhled  to  powder,  the  world,  aa  a 
whole,  and,  io  the  long  run,  may  ba'lafgelj 
gainers.  China  would  nndoubtedlj  bcneBt 
b;  a  oentuT7  of  Britiah  rule,  and  even  Japan 
— whoae  civilimtion  ia  muoh  Bore  thorough 
— might  bo  rid  of  her  nobles  with  great  ad- 
nntage  to  her  people.     Bat  U  the  oeunUj 
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prepared  to  bate  three  lodiaa  inatead  of  one, 
to  undertake,  amid  jealoua  alliea  and  wnto^ 
ful  foea,  the  direob  adrainiatrBtiun  of  Btoro 
than  half  the  human  race,  to  find  gOTemers 
for  aiz  hnndred  milliooe,  while  it  van  acaroelj 
diooofsr  them  for  two?  If  it  ia  Dot,  Lh«i  ita 
preat&t  aotion  in  Aaia  is  eimpl;  and  purelj 
deatruotire,  and  involTee  ex  nixeiailalt  ret  a 
■eriee  of  incidenU  hard  to  diatinguiab  from  a 
aeriea  of  political  Crimea.  lait  wif^iJanob- 
jeot  that  we  are  to  bombard  flouriabing  cittea, 
uUhaut  a  pcdioj  that  we  suffbi  our  aubjecta  to 
aaauaa  the  domiajon  over  three  buodred  mil- 
luwa  of  Cbinaee  T 


In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Peternun  to  the  edilor 
of  the  Kblaiiche  Zeituttg,  dated  aotba,  80th 
Oolober.lSeS,  rwpcoting  the  fate  of  the  ■'  Oor- 
man  Eipedition  to  inner  Africa  in  aotnih  of  Dr. 
Edward  Vogel,  and  baling  for  ita  olijeot  tbo  oom- 
pletion  of  hia  African  discoTeries,"  the  doctor 
mentioDS  the  death  of  Morii  ion  BenrmaDD,  who 
had  undertaken  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  oT 
Afriga,  rrom  Denf^i  lo  Wadu.  He  wia  at  Kuku 
in  September,  IHti^,  aodoti  the  12th  of  that  monih 
he  hivl  iuteuiied  el&rtieg  Iheooe  for  Wodai  i  but 
the  Sultan  of  Domu  on  the  eieaiog  before  for- 
bade bia  leaving  Kuba,  aa  the  bonkia  of  the 
Wadai  oonntrj  were  then  uanh.  Not  to  wute 
hia  time  unpro^lubl;,  Herr  vdb  Beurmann  then 
del«'mined,  iuslciul  of  proceeding  norlbnutls  to 
the  Wadai,  to  explore  tbe  countriea  to  the  Eooth- 
waet  of  Kuka,  the  south-west  proviiioea  of  Bomu, 
and  tbe  eutem  rnrt  of  Bokoto  as  far  aa  Jnaobn, 
aBd  relarncd  to  Kuka  on  the  13th  of  December, 
BDch  ahuken  in  lioallh.  Ikaidei  iba  }<£a  of 
boalth,  ho  hi>d  lo  deplore  the  lc«a  of  bin  horse 
and  three  cimebi,  nncl,  in  order  to  raiae  meana 
to  urrjr  out  bis  iriglnitl  ptim  of  prooeeding  to 
Vadai,  bo  bad  to  pui  with  moat  of  hia  arms. 
Od  tbo  Gtb  of  loat  Janoaiy,  alter  a  l«a  dofa' 
marali  toivarda  that  li\nj,  he  nrote  to  Mr.  lUade, 
the  English  coniul,  that  tno  of  hia  aervaota  h»d 
Fohbod  and  ror!<akpn  him.  citnTiDg  otF  eten  hia 
obnnometrr  vilb  Ibem,  which  liad  mMeailMed 
hia  return  lo  Kuka,  vbere  (boAnbiao  merahaut 
Uohuomcd  Tiliwy  had  praviilrd  him  with  men, 
mooc}',  Had  proiiaions,  to  enable  him  to  renew 
bia.iuumcj  to  Wadai,  for  which  he  had  given  a 
draft  fur  (bur  hundred  and  fifYj  Maria  Thcnaa 
tbolera  on  Tripoli.  He  added,  bj  wa;  of  dmu 
■oripl,  that  hia  tiiiliDg  health  would  oompcl  him. 
on  reaching  Wadai,  to  lake  the  aborteel  path  lo 
retnm  to  utogasL  A  letter  from  the  Engiiah 
Coaaol-GcBcral  at  Tripoli,  dated  the  14th  An- 
nM,  atatca  tiiat  a  eanvaa  Eren  Boma  had  joat , 


bronghl  wtMen  and  oral  tcstimooy  of  tha  death 

of  Slorii  von  Beurmaon  ;  and  later  iotelligenoe, 
dilod  Tripoli,  6lh  October,  confirms  tbe  sad  tid- 
ings, and  adds  that  he  was  put  tc  death  bj  oom- 
mand  of  the  Sultan  of  Wadai. 


The  interest  in  the  Shakapeare  monument  la 
spreading  in  Oermany.  The  three  great  Oernaa 
Shakapeariana — Ulriei,  Ualiua,  and  Elie — have 
joined  the  oomoilttM,  eapreeaing  in  the  mot 
gratifjiag  terms  their  approval  of  the  coinmittee'a 
purpoee.  and  their  wiih  lo  aid  in  carrjing  it  into 
execution.  Literary  preparations  are  also  on 
fbot  in  Oermanj  to  celebrate  the  Teroenlenarj 
worthily.  Among  others,  Idr.  Albert  Cohn,  head 
of  the  honu  of  ^or  &  Co.,  and  neil  known  b; 
his  tracking  of  Shakspeare'a  ioBucooe  in  taz^ 
German  dramas,  and  the  acting  of  Lis  plays  on 
the  Coniinenl,  intends  to  issue  rome  old  playa 
•oarodt  known  at  present,  and  making  tbe  eSeet 
of  Shskapeare's  influence  mora  clear.  They  will 
also  clear  up  some  dark  points  with  respcot  to  tha 
English  comedians  who  visited  Germany  in  the 
ritteeuth  and  seventeenth  centories,  and  Ihrongh 
whtHn   Qermsoy  Ant  beoome  acqoainted   witk 


Uvaaa.  Lohomak  aao  Co.  have  in  a  state  of 
great  forwardneaa  the  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, of  which  mention  has  several  times  been 
made  in  Tit  Rtadtr,  riclilj  UlostratEd  from 
missal  illostratiotis  of  the  fbartemth  and  ftflMBth 
emturirs,  and  fnm  paintings  br  the  Old  Haa> 
ten,  the  whole  ennaved  on  wood  under  the  ao- 
perinteadence  of  Mr.  Henry  Shaw.  As  the  first 
impression  is  atrictlj'  limited  to  two  bnodrtd  and 
flft7  Dopiea,  this  nnrivalled  specimen  of  lylo- 
gr^dlio  art  will  pnbobly  tiear  a  premium  bidDre 
the  day  of  puUkiation.      Tbe  auhaeripticn  piiea 
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From  The  Sfttmdftj  Review. 
VOLTAIRE  AND  MADAMB  DU  CHATBLBT.* 
M.  IIavard's  little  Tolome  would  seem  to 
have  been  published  almost  for  the  express 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  old  prorerb  about 
the  hero  and  his  valet.    By  some  means  whieh 
he  does  not  explain,  M.  Havard  appears  to 
have  got  possession  of  a  set  of  notes  written 
bj  one  of  Voltaire's  servants,  on  various  cir- 
cumstances which  he  says  he  witnessed  when 
in  the  service  of  that  great  man  and  in  that 
of  his  "divine  Emily,"  the  Marquise  Du 
Chatelet.    Of  M.  Ilavard  we  know  nothing 
whatever,  and  wo  are  therefore  unable  to  say 
what  guarantee  his  name  supplies  for  the 
genuine  character  of  the  publication.    The 
publication  itself  comes  before  us  in  a  ques- 
tionable shape.    The  revehitions  of  a  confi- 
dential servant  written  more  than  forty  years 
after  the  incidents  to  which  they  relate,  and 
published  seventy  years  after  they  profess  to 
have  been  written,  are  not  the  most  trust- 
worthy productions  in  the  world,  and  the 
first  and  most  natural  impulse  of  a  moderately 
experienced  reader  is  to  feel  that  ho  has  to  do 
with  an  imposture,  whoever  the  impostor  may 
be.     M.  Havard  is  well  aware  of  this,  and  in 
his  preface  ho  endeavors  to  show  that  his 
book  is  genuine,  and  that  the  MS.  which  he 
republishes  was  really  written  by  a  real  valet 
of  Voltaire.    He  admits  tliat  he  does  not 
know  the  man's  name,  though,  as  he  says,  he 
has  made  every  possible  inquiry.     On  the 
other  hand,  he  eays  that  a  number  of  small 
allusions  to  different  circumstances  in  Vol- 
taire's life  are  confirmed  by  similar  allusions 
in   his   published  correspondence;    and  he 
adds,  that  he  has  in  his  own  possession  the 
original  MS.,  which  he  will  be  happy  to  show 
to  any  one  who  will  call  on  htm  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  it.    This  is  all  very  well 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  would  surely  have 
been  very  easy,  and  much  more  satisfactory, 
to  have  said,  **  I  received  the  MS.  from  such 
a  person,  who  said  he  got  it  from  such  an- 
other person."    This,  at  all  events,  would 
have  thrown  some  light  on  the  question  why 
the  book  is  published  now,  and  why  it  was 
not  published  before.     Questionable  or  not, 
the  volume,  such  as  it  is,  is  before  the  public, 
and  a  very  odd  one  it  is.    It  is  indeed  so  odd 
that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  any  ono  can 

•  VMairt  ft  Madame  Du  Chateltt.  RevtUtixmM 
d'un  SfTvitevr  attache  a  leun  penommee.  Par  D'Al- 
banozUavard.    Paris:  1863. 


have  forgod  it,  and  this  is  perhapi  the 
est  argument  in  favor  of  its  aotbeoiiciij. 

The  «  divine  Bmily,"  as  Mr.  Gbtflyla 
eially  calls  the  Marquise  Da  Chatelet, 
as  most  people  know,  the  mistieM  of  VoUun 
for  a  oonsid^rable  number  of  yean  befora  W 
death ,  which  took  place  in  1749.     In  174S, 
it  was  her  fortune  to  take  into  her  aervioe  the 
author  of  the  strange  MS.  which  M.  Hamd 
has  published— a  step  which  she  would  pral^ 
ably  have  avoided  if  she  coold  have  had  Ojj 
notion  of  the  use  which  be  would  niftke  of 
his  opportanities  of  observing  her  ways.   She 
was,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  meet  n- 
markablo  women  of  her  time.  She  tnadnlit 
Newton,  and  she  was  a  veiy  good  ^i^tiwl 
scholar.    She  was  in  most   other  i^^pfflji 
highly  accomplished,  and  Voltaire  woukl  ap- 
pear  to.  have  been  deeply  and  aincerelj  el- 
tached  to  her.    Her  habits  of  life  and  hsr 
conduct  towards  him  are,  if  truly  reported, 
some  of  the  most  curious  illastrations  whidi 
literature  supplies  of  the  ways  of  the  graal 
ladies  of  that   age.    The  first  tbfng  tW 
struck  her  valet  as  remarkable  wu  the 
pleteness  with  which  she  aooeptod  end 

on  the  maxim  which  found  ikYOt  with  

female  aristocracy  of  the  time,  that  a  vdM 
was  not  a  man.    He  was  summonod  to  kv 
room  on  every  occasioii  with  as  muoh  fadtf- 
ference  ae  if  he  had  been  a  mere  article  cf 
furniture,  and  he  describes  what  beaaw  thn 
with  a  plainness  of  speech  which  we 
imitate.    This  might  have  been  looked  o] 
as  a  mere  habit  of  the  time,  but  her 
appear  to  have  been  ona  level  with  her 
ners.    In  the  course  of  her  travele  ehe 
acquaintance  with  a  certain  M.  De  St. 

bert,  who  stayed  with  her,  with  Voltaiiep 

a  largo  party  of  other  distinguished  goeetial 
Commercy ,  where  the  King  of  Poland  at  thai 
timo  held  a  sort  of  country  court.    St. 
bert,  who  was  young  and  attraotive, 
the  successful  rival « of  Voltaire,  who 

unfortunate  as  to  obtain  oondusive      

of  the  fact.  Hereupon  the  divine  Emilj  pco* 
ceeded  to  argue  the  question  with  her  Helena 
lover  upon  philosophical  principles.  Skm  toll 
him  that  it  was  all  for  his  own  good,  that  ba 
was  getting  old  and  worn  out,  that  die  ooold 
not  get  on  without  a  lover  of  eome  ^*^  ot 
other  (a  sentiment  which  she  mwuaaxl  ia 
language  which  M.  Havard  dedioea  to  i^ 
print),  and  finally  she  added,  *•  Had  not  ^oa 
rather  be  supplanted  by  a  firknd  thu  Ijf  » 
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gtnngetf"  To  thiskppnl  themeek  philos- 
opher replied,  ■'  Ah,  mwlaine,  todi  ttTCS 
joura  raiBon,  mau  puitqu'ilftait  que  let  chota 
$oient  intai,  du  moini  qne  je  ne  lea  vole  p«« 
deTnnt  mee  yeuz."  When  the  moderation 
of  the  reqiiMt  iBCoOHidBred.itmiut  be  owned 
that  the  force  of  pfailomjAj  ooDld  not  go 
mach  further.  Yet  itdid  in  this  CMego  onc' 
atep  further.  ToltMre  wrote  ootq^tulator; 
Teraea  to  his  rival ; — 


"  SL  Lambert,  ce  n'nt  qne  poar  t(d 
Que  cee  betiM  flenn  sonl  £el«Mt ; 
C'Mt  ta  main  qai  eoeille  1m  rosM, 
Et  l«a  lupines  soot  poor  moi,"  eta.,  et& 
Had  the  occacion  twen  difibrent,  thi*  dia- 
pla;  of  rceignatioD  might  baye  been  de- 
•eribed,  not  without  plauaibilily.aaanalDKMt 
unexampled  Btrotob  of  heroiciD.  The  looat 
cariouB  part  of  the  atorf  is,  that  the  mar- 
quise lost  bnr  life  b;  her  misconduct.  Sbe 
bad  a  child  bj  St.  Lambert,  and  died  in  con- 
sequence of  her  canSnemeot.  After  her  death, 
the  author  of  the  present  MS.  took  from  her 
hand  a  diamond  ring  which  contained  a  por- 
trait of  M.  Dc  St.  Lambert.  Madame  De 
Boufflers  took  out  the  portrait,  and  returned 
U  to  St.  Lambert  faimaelf,  and  the  Manjuia 
Du  Chatelet  took  the  ring.  Soon  afterwarda, 
Voltaire  told  bla  nlet  to  take  tbe  ring,  and 
get  bis  (Voltaire's)  portraitoutof  it.  When 
tuld  how  mattera  atood,  he  ubeerred,  "1 
tarned  out  Richelieu — St.  lorn bert  luu  turned 
oat  me ;  ooe  nail  drives  another,  and  eaeb 
haa  hia  turn.  Thia  ia  the  waj  of  the  world." 
Notwitbatanding  hia  pbUoeophy,  he  waa 
dreadfully  aficctcd  b;  her  dcoth.  When  he 
got  back  to  Paria,  bo  could  not  sleep;  he 
need  to  fancy  be  saw  Madame  Du  Chatelet, 
and  to  wiuidcr  about,  calling  bcr.  One  nigbt, 
whilst  Eo  cmplojed,  be  atumbled  over  mme 
booka,  had  a  rather  aeriona  fall,  and  bad  to 
be  pot  to  bed  and  nuraed  by  hie  valet,  who 
ftarcd  that  be  would  die.  Aa  be  got  wotae 
and  worao,  the  valet  thought  it  neceenry  to 
oonaolo  bim,  and  certainly  the  way  which  be 
took  to  do  ao  waa  about  aa  odd  aa  any  other 
of  tbe  etTsnge  Gwta  that  he  relate*  : — 

IB  much  attached  to  him,  and  was   lum. 
c  him,  I  determined  to  trr  to 


.  Notwitbatanding  hia  weak- 
I,  be  jumped  up  at  tbia,  and  aald, eagerly, 
bat !  ahe  did  not  love  me?  '     *  No,' 1  an- 


had,  and  gave  then  to  him.  The  readingof 
theee  letteia  atmok  bim  dumb  for  aome  min- 
ntee,  Hetnmed  pole,  he  trembled  with  rage 
and  vexation  at  having  been  so  long  deceived 
1^  a  person  whom  he  thought  incapable  of 
it ;  at  last  be  made  up  hia  mind,  and  beaune 
calm.  He  then  aaid,  with  a  sJKh, '  Sfae  de- 
ceived me;  who  would  have  thought  itT' 
From  this  moment  he  called  her  no  more  at 
light,  and  by  degrees  rn^ined  bis  health  and 
lia  common  way  of  li£,  which  pleased  all 


bis  frienda,  who  despaired  of  him. 
Conatdering  what  Voltaire  knew  at  the  tinw 
aa  to  her  relatioDS  with  St.  Lambert,  it  ia 
hard  to  aay  whether  hie  passionate  grief  at 
ber  death,  or  tbe  ease  with  which  he  ctm- 
Boled  himaelf,  ia  the  moat  aingular.  Aa  M. 
Havard  well  remarks,  it  ia  a  pity  that  the 

itneas  of  this  odd  scene  did  not  think  it 
wwth  while  to  keep  a  copy  of  tbe  letters 
which  turned  out  so  consolatory. 

One  of  the  moat  aiogutar  atoriea  in  the  book 
relates  to  a  viait  of  Voltaire  and  Madame  Du 
Chatelet  to  FontAinebleau.  Madame  Du 
Chatelet  took  with  ber  fonr  hundred  louia, 
and  Voltaire  took  with  him  two  hnndred. 
Madame  Du  Chatelet  played  at  thft  queen'a 
table  ;  and  having  lost  all  ber  own  money, 
and  all  Voltaire's,  and  all  that  abe  could 
raiae  from  ber  ateward  at  Paria,  ahe  went  on 
playing  on  credit  till  ahe  lost  84,000  livrea, 
between  £3,000  and  £4,000.  Upon  this, 
Voltaire  told  ber,  in  English,  that  she  was 
playing  with  sharpers.  Hia  words  were  un- 
derstood, and  reported  to  those  whom  they 
ipon  which  ahe  and  he  deter- 
mined instantly  to  take  flight,  by  way  of 

iving  their  livea,  or  rather  bis  life.  They 
did  it  ao  quickly  that  tbey  did  not  even  pack 

p  their  boxes,  and  they  betook  themselvea 
to  Soeanx  with  as  much  secrecy  aa  if  they 
had  been  criminala  flying  from  justice.  "  M 
De  Voltaire,"  aaya  his  valet,  "  remained  un- 
known for  mon  than  two  montba  in  this  vgj- 
Madame  Du  Chatelet  in  the  mean 
work  to  repair  her  losses.     The 


afraid  to ..~ ,  ■ —  .-, «_..  _.  »  -».-  ~  .. 

bim  bv  mcons  of  some  letters  in  Madame  Du    ^rma  of  the  levenne 
Chatelct-s    handwriting,   whidi   I   had   ool-    „^ed,  and  she  contrived 
lected  when  her  papoia  were  burnt.     Luckily 
I  had  fuUen  in  with  some  which  singularly 
abused  M.  De  Voltaire.    I  told  bim,  ther- 
fore,  that  he  was  much  in  the  wrong  to  be 


get  a  B 

fur  half  tbe  share  of  a  farmer-general. 

^then^    ^7  selling  tbia,  and  getting  her  creditor  to 

-'    '  take  24,000  hvree  instead  of  84,000,  ahecon- 


tinhappy  about  the  death  of  a  person  wbo4id  ,  trived  to  get  dear  of  bcr  diffieulties.    Sha 
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also  found  meant — the  memoir  writer  doet 
not  seem  to  know  what  they  were-**to  satiBfj 
the  people  for  fear  of  whom  Voltaire  bad 
bidden  himself  at  Seeauz. 

Theee  are  the  most  charaoteristio  stories 
in  the  book.  It  contains  others;  of  which 
some  are  simply  amuping,  and  one  or  two  al- 
together unfit  for  general  perasai.  The  same, 
indeed,  may  be  said  of  partioalar  parts  of 
those  of  which  wo  haxe  given  the  outline. 
M.  Hazard,  on  the  whole,  deals  very  sensibly 
with  this  matter.  Ho  prefixes  short  notices 
to  each  of  the  detached  stories  of  which  the 
book  is  made  up ;  and  whenever  the  article 
to  bo  published  contains  indecent  matter,  he 
says  so  in  so  many  words.  It  is  thus  the 
fault  of  the  reader  if  he  or  she  reads  what 
is  offensive.  Assuming  the  book  to  be  gen- 
uine, it  was  worth  while  to  publish  it ;  and 


if  it  vras  to  be  pablisbed  at  all,  it  wm  worih 
while  to  publish  it  in  esctmso,  for  it  ffivta  imi 
some  vivid  glimpses  of  a  state  of  society  whiob 
has  produced  striking  elfeets  on  our  own  gen- 
eration, and  yet  has  passed  avray  as  cott* 
pletely  as  the  Middle  Ages.  Hardly  any  U^ 
erary  or  historical  {problem  is  more  ouriouey  or 
even  more  important,  than  the  question,  wh^t 
did  Voltaire  teach  mankind  ?  How  £ai  htm 
he  influenced  his  successors  ior  good  ?  Thin 
problem  can  hardly  be  solved,  or  even  stated 
in  a  satisfactory  way,  unless  we  know  what 
kind  of  a  man  be  was,  and  in  what  sort  of 
society  he  lived ;  and  <m  this  sueh  a  publi- 
cation as  M.  Hayard's  undoubtedly  throws  a 
light  too  valuable  to  be  extinguished,  tbouKb 
it  is  certainly  not  one  of  which  the  contem- 
plation can  be  recommended  to  every  eye. 


^mmmt^'^^^m^w^^^^^^ 


**Babt  Worlds."  An  Essay  on  the  Nament 
Members  of  our  Solar  Household.  By  Johannes 
Yon  Gumpoch.  (Dulau  and  Co.) — After  ezpoa- 
in^  the  pride  of  astroaomy  and  the  still  greater 
pnde  of  analj8is,^-tho  base  pride  of  humanr  con- 
ceit,— the  author  proceeds  to  a  scathing  exposure 
of  the  ignorance  of  astronomers  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  comets  and  the  ridiculous  inconsistency 
of  their  varioos  theories.  The  reader's  mind  be- 
ing thus  prepared,  he  develops  the  true  theory. 
"  Life  is  motion  and  motion  change.  God  is  a 
living  God  ;  his  spirit  pervades  the  Universe. 
Hence  the  Universe  hns  hfo. '  *  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple the  heavenly  bodies  generally  are  olive,  and 
especially  the  Earth.  '*  Does  not  the  Earth 
produce  life?  .  ...  That  which  has  no  lifh  can 
give  no  life  ;  and  that  which  gives  life  must  have 
life.**  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  same  **  mode  of 
life*'  as  that  of  "minor  and  altogether dtfler- 
ently  organized  individualities,**  but  it  is  lifb. 
Therefore,  heavenly  bodies  must,  arguing  Arom 
analogy,  be  bom,  grow,  decay,  and  die.  Now 
comes  the  question,  what  are  comets T  Are  tbey 
a  peculiar  order  of  animals  T  They  change  and 
fluotuate^-tbcy  seem  to  develop  ana  decay — and 
'*  analogy  forbids  us  to  impute  their  general, 
though  steady,  yot  very  eccentric  conduct  to 
worlds  of  a  mature  age  and  a  settled  course  of 
life.**  We  are  thus  driven  to  the  conelusion  that 
they  are  cither  nascent  or  expiring  planets — baby 
worlds  or  worlds  in  their  dotage.  Mr.  von  Gum- 
paoh  leans  to  the  opinion  that  their  eccentricity 
IS  to  bo  attributed  not  to  the  faltering  steps  of 
age  but  the  giddiness  of  youth.  Still  they  can- 
not be  so  young  as  to  be  moapatfe  of  marrisge  ; 


ibr  the  fiunons  comet  of  Blela  gave  birth  to 
infant  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  the 
mere  in  December,  1845.    Tlua  fact  lets  us  inte 
the  reason  of  their  existence.    They  are  to  snpp^ 
the .  place  of  the  worlds  which  die,^-or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  temporary  stars.    We  are  bappj 
to  assure  mankind  that  they  may  also  abanao» 
all  fear  of  being  run  over  by  a  comet.    That  no* 
tion  is  founded  on  the  expiring  theory  of  gravis 
tation.    "  The  real  mode  of  action  of  the  heavenlr 
bodies  upon  each  other  is  that  of  mtUwit  rejml' 
sion  through  the  medium  of  miUerial  f^MM. 
Thus  the  waves  of  space  prodnoed  by  that  aetion 
meet  only,  if  they  meet  at  all,  at  vast  distances  fttm 
the  bodies  ;  and  even  in  those  assumed  cases  €i 
very  close  approach,  their  difference^  as  acting 
upon  the  body  of  inferior  velooitv  and  voluoie 
combined,  will  either  not  be  snffloieBt  to  distufk 
its  atmosphere  to  any  extent,  or  else  it  wUl  be 
suffisient  by  a  moderate  pressure  upon  that  at- 
mosp'iere  to  cause  the  body  itself,  having  no  mass 
or  cosmical  gravity,  to  swerve  out  of  its  path  ; 
so  that  a  collision,  or  a  disastrous  effect  of  even 
the  veiy  closest  approach,  becomes  a  matter  of 
impoHsibility,**    This  is  comforting,  and  Mr.  von 
Gumpach  is  obviously  either  a  greater  than  New- 
ton, or  else— insane. — Spectator, 


An  important  historical  eontribntioD  to 
of  the  **  burning  questions  **  of  the  day  is  about 
to  appear  within  a  wedc  or  so,  entitled  *'  Le  Cos* 
gres  de  Vienne  et  les  Traites  de  1815,  preeedee 
et  Bttivis  des  aotes  diplomatiques  qui  s'y  ratta* 
ohent  ;**  2  vols,  of  2500  pages. 
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From  Tk«  SpeeUtor. 
THB  MOTHER  OP  NAPOLEON  HI.* 

Or  few  persons  who  made  tbemacWefl  eon- 
spicious  in  the  period  of  the  First  Umpire  hM 
there  been  so  much  talked  and  written  as  of 
Qaeen  Hortense,  and  of  few  persons  is  there 
really  known  so  little.     Enthnsiastic  admii^rs 
on  the  one  hand,  and  scandal-mongers  on  the 
other,  have  done  their  best  and  their  worst 
to  disfigure  the  portrait  of  Napoleon's  step- 
daughter, so  that  it  has  become  quite  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  the   features  for  Tery 
profusion  of  color.    To  the  long  list  of  limners 
a  new  name  has  just  been  added.    M.  Bernard- 
Deroenc,  the  last   biographer  of  Hortense 
fieauhamais,  is  not  a  great  artist  in  his  way, 
having  too  deep  an  attachment  for  the  liter- 
ary pastepot  and  scissors;  nevertheless,  his 
work  has  an  interest  of  its  own  as  the  most 
modern  olfohoot  of  Napoleonic  ideas.  Whether 
M.  Bernnni-Dcrosne  has  written  it  under  di- 
rect inspiration  from  the  Tuileriee,  or  merely 
beneath    the    hopeful  influence  of  the   red 
ribbon  of  the  Legion  of   Honor,  cannot  be 
gathered  from  the  work,  as  it  has  no  preface, 
nor  even  so  much  ss  a  foot-note  through  the 
whole  of  its  four  hundred  and  Bizty««ix  pages ; 
nevertheless,  it  boars  internal  evidence  of  be- 
ing composed  with  the  most  distinct  purpose  of 
giving  satisfaction  to  the  powers  that  are. 
Queen  Ilortense  Is  painted  like  an  angel,  and 
the  inference  is  not  only  hinted  at,  but  openly 
deduced,  that  her  son  must  be  clearly  angelic 
in  his  nature.     M.  Bemard-Derosne  dwells 
with  visible  satisfaction  on  the   celebrated 
speech  of  the  prefect  of  Arras,  **  Qod  created 
Bonaparte  and  then  rested."—**  Would  to 
heaven  God  had  rested  a  little  sooner !  **  re* 
marked  Count  Louis  of  Narbonne. 

The  chief  object  of  M.  Bcmard-DeroflDe's 
book  seems  to  be  that  of  proving  that  Queen 
Hortense  was  the  most  perfect  being  in  fe- 
male shape  that  ever  lived.  To  carry  ont 
this  task,  he  docs  valiant  battle  against  all 
who  have  wronged  the  memory  of  the  fair 
Beauhamais.  One  of  the  many  aoeusations 
Against  her,  it  is  well  knovm,  was  that  she 
was  not  faithful  to  her  husband.  At  the 
time  she  bore  her  first  child,  a  report,  orig- 
inating in  the  anti-Bonapartistic  salons  of 
Franco,  went  the  round  of  the  English  press, 
to  the  effect  that  not  the  b\iBband  but  the 
step-father  ought  to  claim  paternal  rights. 

*  M^miireM  ncr   la  Retnn  HiwteHM,  Men  dt  iVap». 
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do  la  Mahorie. 


Against  this  assertion,  repeated  by  Alphonsa 
de  Beauchamp  in  the  **  Memoirs  of  Fouch^," 
the  author  writes  passionately,  though   be 
brings  no  other  witnesses  into   the  field  to 
deny  the  alleged  hct  than  Bourrienne,  who, 
however,  was  prejudiced  against  Napoleon. 
The  testimony  of  the  latter  does  not  go  far- 
ther than  to  a  negative  statement ;  namely, 
that  be,  Bourrienne,  did  not  sec  any  iropro* 
prieties  between   Napoleon    and    his    step- 
daughter.    It  does  not  explain,  nor  docs  the 
reasoning  of  M.  Bemard-Derosne,  the  old 
libel  that  the  emperor  was  so  passionately 
fond  of  Hortense's  first  child  as  to  sacrifice 
whole  days  to  its  amusement.     His  earnest 
wish  vras  entirely  to  adopt  the  boy  as  his  own 
son,  and  he  would  have  done  so,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  persevering  resistance  of  hi« 
brother  Louis,  Hortense 's  husband,  who  for 
once  in  his  life  showed  some  degree  of  energy. 
Equally  unexplained  with  this  fact  is  the 
deep  dislike,  amounting  almost  to  hatred, 
which  Louis  bore   to  his  wife  through  the 
whole  of  their   matrimonial  career.     Loui« 
otherwise  was  a  most  kind-hearted  and  ami- 
able man — the  most  genial,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  brothers  of  Napoleon — and  the  fact  of  his 
having  many  tastes  in  common  with  Hortense, 
such  as  the  love  of  music,  of  painting,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  in  "general, 
should  have  proved  a  strong  mutual  attrac- 
tion, even  in  the  absence  of  first  love.    That, 
in  spite  of  all  this,  Louis  Bonaparte  disliked 
his  consort  to  a  degree  approaching  thor- 
ough aversion,  appears,  perhaps,  exceedingly 
strange.     It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  by 
no  means  implies  any  guilt  in  Queen  Hor- 
tense ;  but  it  is  a  fact  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
plained by  an  admiring  biographer.  However, 
M.  Bemard-Derosne  gives  no   explanation, 
but  only  brings  forward  his  one  negative 
witness  in  the  notvery  keen-eyed  Bourrienne. 
This  testimony  leavea  the  evidence  just  where 
it  stood  before,  and  does  not  in  the  least  eluci- 
date the  mystery  of  the  long  matrimonial 
strife,  intermixed  with  scarce  a  day  of  peace, 
of  the  King  of  Holland  and  his  eonsort. 

The  episode  of  the  death  of  her  eldest  son, 
one  of  the  most  tonching  in  tho  life'of  Queen 
Hortense,  is  scarcely  alluded  to  by  her  biog- 
rapher. The  child,  nearly  four  years  old, 
and,  according  to  the  account  of  all  contem- 
porary writers,  strikingly  like  the  emperor, 
not  only  in  fiM»  and  figure,  but  even  in  hi« 
manner  of  speech  and  little  boyish  actioaa, 
hMlliaiiftiUef  Ibt  empwlM  in  HaUtodt 
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And  his  anxioos  mother  noned  bim  night  and  miration.    If  it  eonld  be  shown,  thenefiire, 
day,  not  allowing  him  to  leave  her  arms,   that  the  youngest  son  of  Qaeen   Hartenss 


wild  and  piercing  shrieks,  continued  for  days,  ^pon  the  throne.    So,  at  least,  thinks  li. 

To  calm  her,  the  attendantsliad  to  give  the  fiemard-Dcrosne,  and,  probably,  noi  a  frw 

dead  boy  back  to  her  arms,  when  at  last  the  ultra-fionanartists  with   hiou    They  ftbhor 

long  pent-up  tears  found  way,  and  the  flow-  M.  Schoelcher  for  writing,  "  M.  LoaiB  Napo- 

ing  grief  restored  her  to  herself.    Iho  em-  }|^^g^§*^^  is^?iS«'^^F2tVffl^2 

peror  too,  wept  bitterly  when  he  heard  of  j,^^  holbindais  Verbuei ;''  bat  they  eo- 

the  death  of  little  Charles  Napoleon ;  but  ^^^^  ^j^^  the  softer  insinQaUim  of  ilUgifei. 

Hortense's  husband  showed  little  emotion.  „j,^^^  ^f  ^^  ^^^y^  of  ^h^  4.  MisdimbkB/'^ 
«*  He  aimed  at  becoming  completely  a  Duteh-       A  description  of  the  wanderiDgB  of  the  lb- 

man  among  the  Dutch,     says  M.  Bernard-  poieonic  id^  through  Europe,  id  the  penoa 

Deroene.    ,     ^   .      . ,  _  .  ^         _  of  Queen  Hortense  and  her  younflest  uaa^tSk 

The  birth  of  the  third  son  of  Queen  Hor-  ^^0  whole  of  the  latter  half  ofll.  Bemud- 

tenso  18  mentioned  m  a  somewhat  mystenons  Derosne's  book.    No  new  facts  wbatefer  uv 

manner  by  the  author.    We  sre  informed  given,  and  the  whole  is  the  merest  jOMteHad- 

that  for  a  long  time  previous  the  King  of  Bcissors  work,  enlivened  only  by  a  IiSle  sps*. 

Holland  had  c^sed  alf  intercourse  witii  his  ^i       antipathy  against  Orleanists,  Legili- 

consort,and  it  is  more  than  hint^  at  that  he  j,^^^^  ^^  ^11  other  French  "  ists,"  eseest 

looked  upon  the  new  increase  of  his  family  Bonapartists.   Poor  Louis  Philippe  is  sefswlj 

with  greater  suspicion  than  ever ,  startled  by  handfed  for  not  permitting  Queen  Hortenss 

the  songs  chanted  under  his  window  at  Bros-  i;^^  ^j^g  i^  France  when  she  made  the  pou 

•^^  • —  ,    «  .  ^   T»  «    3.  K>nal  request  in  1831 ;  and,  more  than  tnst. 

"  Le  IU)i  de  HollMide  fo,  refusing  the  modest  demand  oT  Loais  Ha. 

Fait  la  contrebande,  poleon  to  enter  the  French  army.     WhetWr 

Fairde^Sux  Louis."  ^  "°*^^  demand  on  the  part  of  soy  of  the 

Orleans  princes,  or  of  the  Duke  de  Bordssaw, 

Though  anxious  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  would  have  great  chances  of  socoess  at  the 

the  eldest  son  of  Hortense,  the  oiographer  present  moment,  M.  Bernard-Derosoe  doas 

has  not  the  same  solicitude  in  regard  to  the  not  say.    But  while  the  biognpber  of  Qosn 

third  child,  Louis  Napoleon,  the  present  Em-  Hortense  is  full  of  virtuous  indignation  fa 

peror  of  the  French.    The  imagination  of  what  he  deems  extreme  proceedings  of  han^ 

M.  Bernard-Derosne  discovers  strongly  pro-  ness  and  tyranny  on  the  port  of  the  Gitisn 

nounced  **  Napoleonic  features  "  in  young  King,  he  has  not  one  word  of  praise  fa  Us 

Prince  Louis,  and  a  striking  resemblance  to  merciful  act  in  sparing  the  life  of  Lonis  H^ 

the  most  characteristic  mental  traits  of  the  poleon,  justly  forfeited  by  the  atteoiDl  of  ia* 

emperor.     Consequently,  Bourrienne  is  no  surrcction  at  Strasbourg  in  1835.     Singokr 

more  appealed  to  for  his  negative  testimony ;  enough,  this  important  phase  in  the  esreer  of 

but  it  is  Bicnalled  as  a  comprehensive  fact  Queen  Hortense^  son  is  not  alladed  to  eies 

that  Louis  Napoleon  was  **  bom  at  the  Tui-  in  a  single  word  by  M.  Bemard-DerosBe.    1^ 

leriee,  the  residence  of  the  emperor,"  some  read  his  book  one  must  come  to  the  eonola- 

ten  or  eleven  months  after  the  final  separa-  sion  that  the  whole  story  of  the  nuurah  ansa 

tion  of  his  parents.    Were  the  pure  Napole-  the  Barracks  of  Strasboorg,  the  pressntatioa 

onic  enthusiasm  of  Hortense *s  biographer  not  of  the  wooden  eagle,  the  non-xeoognitioo  of 

visible  on  every  page  of  his  book,  one  might  the  **  Napoleonic  features  "  by  the  s^ivBi 

be  inclined  to  take  him  for  a  copped  enemy  and  the  final  Donnybrook  souffle,  is  a  mcie 

in  thus  endorsing  the  sneer  of  Victor  Hugo  fable,  invented  by  the  enemies  of  the  imperisl 

about  the  present  emperor.    The  latter,  in  cause.    The  biographer  is  not  awaie  thst 

*<  Napoleon  lo  Petit/'  speaks  of  him  as  **  the  Louis  Napoleon  ever  left  his  mother  at  hv 

son  of  Hortense  Beauharnais,  married  by  peaceful  abode  at  Arenenberg ;  where  she  al 

Nn  poleon  to  Louis,  King  of  Holland."    The  kst  closed  her  eyes,  in  October,  1937 f  **  eialla 

inhinuation,  meant  as  a  slur  upon  the  name  rejoindre  dans  un  monde  meilleur  NapdkSon  el 

of  the  ruler  of  France,  seems  to  have  been  Josephine."    That  the  hueboDd,  too,  mi^^ 

taken  up  by  some  very  exalted  Bonapartists  be  found  **  dans  un  monde  meilleor,"  is  efl* 

as  a  homage  to  Napoleon  IH.    Legitimate  dontly  not  expected  by  the  author.    Qoeca 

birth,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  valued  very  Hor  tense's   Isst  words  were   for   her  boo. 

highly  by  the  modem  Gauls,  among  whom  **  Happy  son,"  M.  Bemaid-DeroSDe  erias. 

Alexander  Dumas*s  dogma,  that  aU  great  **  to  nave  such  a  mother  I    thzioa    hap^ 

men  were  bastards^  has  gained  ezteosive  ad-  mother  to  have  such  a  son  I  '* 


PET    MARJORIE. 

From  The  North  BritUh  B%rieir. 

Pei  Marjorie :  A  Story  of  Child  Life  Fifty 
Years  ago,     Edinburgh,  1858. 

One  November  afternoon  in  1810 — the  year 
in  which  Waverky  was  resumed  and  laid  aside 
again,  to  be  finished  off,  its  last  two  volumesin 
three  weeks,  and  made  immortal  in  1814,  and 
when  its  author,  by  the  death  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville, narrowly  escaped  getting  a  civil  appoint- 
ment in  India — three  men  evidently  lawyers, 
might  have  been  seen  escaping  like  school- 
boys from  the  Parliament  House,  and  speeding 
arm  in  arm  down  Bank  Streetand  the  Mound, 
in  the  teeth  of  a  surly  blast  o^leet. 

The  three  friends  sought  the  bield  of  the 
low  wall  old  Edinburgh  boys  remember  well, 
and  sometimes  miss  now,  as  they  struggle 
with  the  stout  west  wind. 

The  three  were  curiously  unlike  each  other. 
One,  **  a  little  man  of  feeble  make,  who 
would  be  unhappy  if  his  pony  got  beyond  a 
foot  pace,'*  slight,  with  **  small,  elegant  feat- 
ures, hectic  cheek,  and  soft  hazel  eyes,  the 
index  of  the  quick,  sensitive  spirit  within,  as 
if  he  had  the  warm  heart  of  a  womiin,  her 
genuine  enthusiasm,  and  some  of  her  weak- 
nesses." Another,  as  unlike  a  woman  as  a 
man  can  be ;  homely,  almost  common,  in  look 
and  figure  :  his  hat  and  his  coat,  and  indeed 
his  entire  covering,  worn  to  the  quick,  but 
all  of  the  beet  material ;  what  redeemed  him 
from  vulgarity  and  meanness,  were  his  eyes, 
deep  set,  heavily  thatched,  keen,  hungry, 
shrewd,  with  a  slumbering  glow  far  in,  as  if 
they  could  be  dangerous ;  a  man  to  care  noth- 
ing for  at  first  glance,  but  somehow,  to  give 
a  second  and  not-forgetting  look  at.  The 
third  was  the  biggest  of  the  three,  and  though 
lame,  nimble  and  all  rough  and  alive  with 
power  ;  had  you  met  him  anywhere  else,  you 
would  say  he  was  a  Liddesdalo  store-farmer, 
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grip.  At  George  Street  they  parted,  one  to 
Rose  Court,  behind  St.  Andrew's  Church,  one 
to  Albany  Street,  the  other,  our  big  and 
limping  friend,  to  Castle  Street. 

We  need  hardly  give  their  names.  Th« 
first  was  William  Erskine,  afterwards  Lord 
Kinnedder,  chased  out  of  the  world  by  a 
calumny,  killed  by  its  foul  breath, — 

"  And  at  the  toacb  of  wrong,  without  a  strife. 
Slipped  in  a  moment  oat  of  life." 

There  is  nothing  in  literature  more  beautiful 
or  more  pathetic  than  Scott's  love  and  sorrow 
for  this  friend  of  his  youth. 

The  second  was  William  Clerk, — the  Dor- 
sie  Latimer  of  RedgauntlU;  *'a  man,"  as 
Scott  says,  '*  of  the  most  acute  intellects  and 
powerful  apprehension,"  but  of  more  power- 
ful indolence,  so  as  to  leave  the  world  with 
little  more  than  the  report  of  what  he  might 
have  been, — a  humorist  as  genuine,  though 
not  quite  so  savagely  Swiftian  as  his  brother 
Lord  Eldin,  neither  of  whom  had  much  of 
that  commonest^nd  best  of  all  the  humors, 
called  good. 

The  third  we  all  know.  What  has  he  not 
done  for  every  one  of  us  ?  Who  else  ever,  ex- 
cept Shakspeare,  so  diverted  mankind,  enter- 
tained and  entertains  a  world  so  liberally,  so 
wholesomely  ?  We  are  fain  to  say,  not  even 
Shakspeare,  for  his  is  something  deeper  than 
diversion,  something  higher  than  pleasure, 
and  yet  who  would  care  to  split  this  hair. 

Had  any  one  watched  him  closely  before 
and  after  the  parting,  what  a  change  he 
would  see  !  The  bright,  broad  laugh,  the 
shrewd,  jovial  word,  the  man  of  the  Parlia- 
ment House  and  of  the  world  ;  and  next  step, 
moody,  the  light  of  his  eye  withdrawn,  as  if 
seeing  things  that  were  invisible ;  his  shut 
mouth,  like  a  child^s,  sq  impressionable,  co 


oome  of  gentle  blood  ;  '*  a  stout,  blunt  carle,"   innocent,  so  sad  ;  he  was  now  all  within  as 
as  he  says  of  himself,  with  the  swing  and  stride  before  he  was  all  without ;  hence  his  brooding 


and  the  eye  of  a  man  of  the  hills — a  large, 
sunny,  out-of-door  air  all  about  him.  On  his 
broad  and  somewhat  stooping  shoulders,  was 
set  that  head  which,  with  Shakspeare's  and 
Bonaparte's,  is  the  best  known  in  all  the 
world. 

He  was  in  high  spirits,  keeping  his  com- 
panions and  himself  in  roars  of  laughter,  and 
every  now  and  then  seizing  them,  and  stop- 
ping, that  they  might  take  their  fill  of  the 
fun  ;  there  they  stood  shaking  with  laughter. 


look.  As  the  snow  blattered  in  his  face,  he 
muttered,  **  How  it  raves  and  drifts  !  On- 
ding  o'  snaw — ay,  that^'s  the  word — on-ding 
— ."  lie  was  now  at  his  own  door,  **  Castle 
Street,  Xo.  39."  He  opened  the  door  and 
went  straight  to  his  den,  that  wondrous  work- 
shop, where,  in  one  year,  1823,  when  he 
was  fifty-two,  he  wrote  •*  Peveril  of  the  Peak, 
Quentin  Durward,  and  St.  Ronan's  Well," 
besides  much  else.  We  onoe  took  the  foremost 
of  our  novelists,  the  greatest,  we  would  say. 


«  not  an  inch  of  their  body  free  "  from  its  |  since  Scott,  into  this  room,  and  could  not  but 
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mark  the  MlemniEing  effect  of  litting  whert 
the  great  nagiciBii  nb  so  often  and  bo  long. 
aod  looking  out  upon  tbot  little  shabbj  bit 
of  sk;  and  tbat  back  green  where  faithful 
Ounp  liea.' 

Ho  sab  down  in  bia  large  green  moroceo  el> 
bow-cbair,  drew  himaelf  doee  to  hii  table,  and 
glowered  and  gloomed  at  hia  writing  appara~ 
tua,'>aTerj  handBOma  old  boz.richljCBrvcdi 
lined  with  crimBOD  velvet,  ond  containing  ink- 
bottlce.  taper-stand,  etc.,  in  ailver,  the  whole 
in  auch  order,  that  it  might  have  come  from 
the  BilTenmitb'awindowhalfan  hour  before." 
Be  too]c  out  hia  paper,  then  starting  up  an- 
grily, said,  "  'Oo  spin,  jon  jade,  go  Bpin.' 
Ho,  d—  it,  it  wont  do,— 

*'  <  yy  apinnin'  wheel  ia  anld  and  itifF, 
The  rook  o't  wunna  stand,  air, 
To  keep  the  temper-pin  in  tiff 
Emplajsower  bA  m;  band,  air.' 

I  am  off  the  fang.|  I  can  make  nothing  of 
Waverley  to-da; ;    I'll  awa'    to    Maijorie. 

Come  wi'  mo,  Maida,you  thief."  Tbegreat 
creature  roBo  elowlj,  and  the  pair  were  off, 
Scott  taking  a  triatui  (a  plaid)  with  him. 
"  White  SB  a  frosted  plum-cake,  bjr  jingo!  " 
Baid  he,  when  he  got  to  the  street.  Itlaida 
^jnboUcd  and  whisked  among  the  Bnow,and 
hie  maater  strode  acroes  to  Young  Street,  and 
through  it  to  1  North  Charlotte  Street,  to 
the  houBe  of  hia  dear  friend,  Mrs.  William 
Keith  of  Coratorphine  Hill,  niece  of  Mra. 
Keith  of  Ravelslon,  of  whom  he  aaid  at  her 
death  eight  yearn  after,  "Much  tradition, 
and  that  of  the  beat,  has  died  with  this  excel- 
lent old  lady,  one  of  the  few  pcraoua  whoae 
spirits  and  clamlijias  and  freebDees  of  mind 
and  body  made  old  age  lovely  and  desirable." 
Sir  Walter  was  in  that  houae  almost  every 
day,  and  had  a  key,  so  in  ho  and  the  hound 
went,  shaking  thcmsclvce  in  the  lobby. 
"  Maijorie !  Marjorie  !  "  shouted  her  friend, 
"  where  are  ye,  my  bonnio  weo  croodlin 
doo7  "  In  a  moment  a  bright,  eager  cliild 
of  seven  was  in  hia  arms,  and  he  was  kissing 

•Thisfavorilo  dog  "dEtd  about  J«na»rj,  1609, 
■od  wu  buried  in  >  Bne  moonlight  night  in  tho  tit- 
Uogsntonbahind  tho  hooM  in  Cutlc  Stroot.  My 
wifo  tolls  an^ihorcmombentbo  whole  family  iatcara 
•bout  tho  gruve  u  hor  tether  bimscir  imoothcd  the 
turf  abore  Camp,  witii  tbe  nuIdBst  faoo  she  had  over 
lis  bxl  boen  ongBged  to  dins  abroad  that  di 
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herallfher.    OntCBineMis. Edth.    "  Oome 
yer  ways  in,  Wnttie."     "No,  not  now. 


it  apologiicd,  D 


lesth  of  ' 


oM  friend.' "— Loekhart'i  "  Lifoof ! 

t  Applied  to  a  pump  when  it  ia  dry,  aod  lb  valve 
baa  ioM  Its  "fang  i"from  Ibe  Q«rmaa  /imgtn,  to 


am  going  to  take  Idk^orie  wi'  me,  and  jon 
may  oome  to  yoor  tea  in  Dunoan  Boj'ssedui, 
and  bring  the  bairn  home  in  yonr  lap." 
"  Tak'  ilarjorie,  and  it  on-ditiff  o'  now  !  " 
said  Mrs.  Keith.  He  said  to  himself,  •'  On- 
ding— that's  odd — that  ia  the  very  word." 
"  Hoot,  awa !  look  bore,"  and  he  displayed 
the  oomcr  of  his  plaid  made  to  hold  lamha — ' 
(the  true  ahepherd'e  plaid,  eonaiating  of  two 
breadths  sewed  together,  and  ancat  at  one 
end,  making  a  poke  or  eul  d»  mc)  .  "  !Eak' 
yer  lamb,"  said^he,  laughing  at  the  oontriv- 
anoo,  and  so  the'Fetwas  first  well  happit  up, 
and  then  put,  laughing  silently,  into  ttie 
plaid  neuk,  and  the  ehepherd  strode  off  with 
hia  lamb, — Maida  gambolling  throngh  tbe 
~  ow,  and  running  rooee  in  her  mirth. 

Didn't  he  faoe  "tho  angry  airt,"  and 
make  her  biold  hia  bosom,  and  into  bis  own 
with  her,  and  lock  tho  door,  and  out 
with  the  warm,  roaj,  little  wifie.who  took  it 
alt  with  great  compoaure  1  There  tiie  two 
remained  for  three  or  more  hoars,  making  Qie 
houseringwiCh  their  laughter  ;  you  can  fancy 
tho  big  man's  and  Maidie'a  laogh.  Having 
made  the  fire  cheery,  be  sot  her  down  in  his 

pie  chair,  and  standing  sheepiehly  beforo 
her,  bc^n  to  say  hia  lesson,  which  bappaned 
to  be — "  Zicootty,  diceotty,  dock,  the  moass 
ran  up  the  clock,  the  clock  struck  wan,  down 
'  3   mouse   ran,   lioootty,  dicoot^,   dock." 

lis  done  repeatedly  till  she  waa  pleased, 
she  gave  him  his  new  leason,  gravely  and 
elowly,  timing  it  upon  hor  small  fingers, — ha 
saying  it  after  her, — 


I  pretended  to  great  difficnlty,  rad  Aa 
rebuked  him  with  moat  comical  gravity, 
treating  bim  as  a  child.  Henaed  to  say  that 
when  he  camo  to  Alibi  Crackuby  ho  broka 
down,  and  PiD-Pao,  Huaky-Dan,  Tweedle- 
Twoddle-um  made  him  roar  with  langh- 
Hc  aaid  Muskf-Dan  eapecially  waa  be- 
yond endurance,  bringing  up  an  IrishnaD 
and  hia  hat  fresh  from  the  Spice  Islands  and 
odoriferoua  Ind;  she  getting  quite  bitter  In 
tier  displeaaure  at  bis  ill  behavior  and  sta^d- 
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Then  he  would  read  ballads  to  her  in  his 
own  glorious  way,  the  two  getting  wild  with 
excitement  OTer  Gil  Morrice  or  the  Baron  of 
Smailholm;  and  he  would  take  her  on  his 
knee,  and  make  her  repeat  Constance's 
speeches  in  King  John^  till  he  swayed  to  and 
fro,  sobbing  his  fill.  Fancy  the  gifted  little 
creature,  like  one  possessed,  repeating — 

'*  For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  fears. 
Oppressed  with  wrong,  and   therefore,  fall  of 

fears ; 
A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears  ; 
A  woman,  naturally  bom  to  fears." 

**  If  thou  that  bidst  me  be  content,  wert  grim, 
Ugly  and  slanderous  fo  thy  mother's  womb. 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious — ** 

Or  drawing  herself  up  **  to  the  height  of 
her  great  argument  " — 

**  I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud. 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stout 
Uere  I  and  sorrow  sit" 

Scott  used  to  say  that  he  was  amazed  at 
her  power  over  him,  saying  to  Mrs.  Keith, 
**  She's  the  most  extraordinary  creature  1 
ever  met  with,  and  her  repeating  of  Shak- 
speare  overpowers  me  as  nothing  else  does." 

Thanks  to  the  little  book  whose  title  heads 
this  paper — and  thanks  still  more  to  the  un- 
forgetting  sister  of  this  dear  child,  who  has 
much  of  the  sensibility  and  fun  of  her  who 
has  been  in  her  small  grave  these  fifty  and 
more  years,  we  have  now  before  us  the  let- 
ters and  journals  of  Pet  Marjorie — before  us 
lies  and  gleams  her  rich  brown  hair,  bright 
and  sunny  as  if  yesterday's,  with  the  words 
on  the  paper,  **  Cut  out  in  her  last  illnesB," 
and  two  pictures  of  her  by  her  belOTed  Isa- 
bella, whom  she  worshipped ;  there  are  the 
faded  old  scrape  of  paper,  hoarded  still,  over 
which  her  warm  breath  and  her  warm  little 
heart  had  poured  themselves ;  there  is  the 
old  water-mark,  **  Lingard,  1808."  The  tf  o 
portraits  are  very  like  each  other,  but  plainly 
done  at  different  times  :  it  is  a  chubby, 
healthy  face,  deep-set,  brooding  eyes,  as  eager 
to  tell  what  is  going  on  within,  as  to  gather 
in  all  the  glories  from  without ;  quick  with 
the  wonder  and  the  pride  of  life ;  they  are 
eyes  that  would  not  be  soon  satisfied  with 
seeing ;  eyes  that  would  devour  their  object, 
and  yet  childlike  and  fearless ;  and  that  is  a 
mouth  that  will  not  be  soon  satisfied  with 
love  ;  it  has  a  curious  likeness  to  Scott *8  own, 
which  has  always  appeared  to  us  bis  sweet- 
est, most  mobile  and  speaking  feature. 
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There  she  is,  looking  straight  at  as  as  she 
did  at  him — fearless  and  full  of  love,  pas- 
sionate, wild,  wilful,  fancy's  child.  One 
cannot  look  at  it  without  thinking  of  Words- 
worth's lines  on  poor  Hartley  Coleridge  : — 

<*  0  blessed  vision,  happy  child  ! 
Thou  art  so  exquisitely  wild, 
I  thought  of  thee  with  many  fears. 
Of  what  might  be  thy  lot  in  future  years. 
I  thought  of  times  when  Pain  might  be  thy  guest. 
Lord  of  thy  house  and  hospitality  ; 
And  Grief,  uneasy  lover  !  ne'er  at  rest, 
But  when  she  sat  within  the  toooh  of  thee. 
O  too  industrious  folly  ! 
O  vain  and  oauseless  meUncholy  ! 
Nature  will  either  end  thee  quite. 
Or,  lengthening  out  thy  season  of  delight. 
Preserve  for  thee  by  individual  right, 
A  young  lamb's  heart  among  the  fiiU-grown 
flook." 


And  we  es,n  imagine  Soott,  when  holding  his 
warm,  plump  little  playfellow,  in  his  arms, 
repeating  that  stately  friend's  lim 


**  Loving  she  is,  and  tractable,  though  wild, 

And  Innocence  hath  privilege  in  her. 

To  dignify  arch  looks  and  laughing  eyes. 

And  feats  of  cunning  ;  and  the  pretty  round 

Of  tre8pasBe8H#£fect«l  to  provoke 

Mock  chastisement  and  partnership  in  play. 

And,  as  a  fagot  sparkles  qn  the  hearth. 

Not  less  if  unattended  and  alone, 

Than  when  both  young  and  old  sit  gathered 

round. 
And  take  delight  in  its  activity. 
Even  80  this  happy  creature  cf  herself 
Is  all-sufficient ;  solitude  to  her 
Is  blithe  society  ;  she  fills  the  air 
With  gladness  and  involuntary  songs.'* 

But  we  will  let  her  disclose  herself.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  all  this  is  trae,  and 
that  these  letters  are  as  really  Marjorie's  aa 
was  this  light  brown  hair ;  indeed  yoa  could 
as  easily  fiibricate  the  one  as  the  other. 

There  was  an  old  servant — Jeanie  Robert- 
son— wha  was  forty  years  in  her  grandfath- 
er's family.  Marjorie  Fleming,  or,  as  she  is 
called  in  the  letters,  and  by  Sir  Walter, 
Maidie,  was  the  last  child  she  kept.  Jeanie 's 
wages  never  exceeded  £3  a  year,  and,  when 
she  left  service,  she  had  saved  £40.  She  was 
devotedly  attached  to  Maidie,  rather  despis- 
ing and  ill-using  her  sister  Isabella — a  botu- 
tiful  and  gentle  child.  This  partiality  made 
Maidie  apt  at  times  to  domineer  over  Isa- 
bella. **  I  mention  this  "  (writes  her  sur- 
viving sister)  **  for  the  purpose  of  telling  you 
an  instance  of  Maidie's  generoos  justice. 
When  only  five  years  old — when  walking  in 
Baiih  groundB,  the  two  children  had  nm  on 
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before,  and  old  Jeanic  remembered  they  might 
come  too  near  a  dangerous  mill-lade.  She; 
called  to  them  to  turn  back.  Maidic  heeded 
her  not,  rushed  all  the  foster  on,  and  fell,  and 
would  have  been  lost,  had  her  sister  not  pulled 
her  back,  saving  her  life,  but  tearing  her 
clothes.  Jeanie  flew  on  Lsabella  to  *  give  it 
her  '  for  spoiling  her  favorite^s  dress ;  Maidie 
rushed  in  between  crying  out,  *  Pay  (whip) 
Maidjio  as  much  as  you  like,  and  Pll  not  say 
one  word  ;  but  touch  Isy,  and  Pll  roar  like  a 
bull !  '  Years  after  Maidic  was  resting  in 
her  grave,  my  mother  used  to  take  me  to  the 
place,  and  told  the  story  always  in  the  exact 
same  words. '^  This  Jeanie  must  have  been 
a  character.  She  took  great  pride  in  exhib- 
iting Maidic'B  brother  William's  Calvinistic 
acquirements  when  nineteen  months  old,  to 
the  officers  of  a  militia  regiment  then  quar- 
tered in  Kirkcaldy.  This  performance  was 
so  amusing  that  it  was  often  repeated,  and 
the  little  theologian  w^as  presented  by  them 
with  a  cap  and  feathers.  Jeanie's  glory  was 
**  putting  him  through  the  carritch  "  (cate- 
chieim)  in  broad  Scotch,  beginning  at  the  be- 
ginning with  **  Wha  made  ye,  ma  bonnie 
man?  "  For  the  correctness  of  this  and  the 
three  next  replies  Jeanie  had  no  anxiety,  but 
the  tone  changed  to  menace,  and  the  closed 
7iicrn  (fist)  was  shaken  in  the  child^s  face  as 
she  demanded,  **  Of  what  are  you  made?** 
*'  Dirt**  was  the  answer  uniformly  given. 
*••  Wull  ye  never  learn  to  isay  diist,  yc  thrawn 
dccvii?  **  with  a  cuff  from  the  opened  hand, 
was  the  as  inevitable  rejoinder. 

Hero  is  Maidie*8  first  letter,  before  she  was 
six.  The  spelling  unaltered,  and  there  arc 
"  no  commoes.** 

**  My  DRVR  IsA, — 1  now  sit  down  to  answer 
all  your  kind  and  beloved  letters  which  you 
was  so  good  as  to  write  to  me.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  wrote  a  letter  in  ray  Life. 
Tliero  are  a  great  many  Girls  in  the  Square 
and  they  cry  just  like  a  pig  when  we  are  un- 
der tlie  painfull  necessity  of  putting  it  to 
Death.  Miss  Potune  a  Lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance praises  me  dreatlfully.  1  re  j)eatetl  some- 
thing out  of  Dean  Swift,  and  she  taid  I  was 
fit  fur  the  stage,  and  you  may  think  I  was 
primmed  up  with  majestick  Pride,  but  upon 
my  word  1  felt  myselfe  turn  a  little  birsay — 
birfc:ay  is  a  word  wliicli  is  a  word  that  William 
composed  which  is  as  you  may  suppose  a  little 
cnr!i^;;d .  This  horrid  fat  siinpliton  says  that 
my  Aunt  is  l)eautifull  which  is  intirely  im- 
pJiii:?ihK;  ft>r  that  is  not  her  nature.'* 

What  a  peppery    little   pen  wc  wield! 


What  could  that  have  been  oat  of  the  Sardo- 
nic Dean  ?  what  other  child  of  that  age  would 
have  used  *'  beloved'*  as  she  does.  Tbia 
power  of  affection,  this  faculty  of  feloving, 
and  wild  hunger  to  be  beloved,  cornea  out 
more  and  more.  She  perilled  her  all  upon 
it ;  and  it  may  have  been  as  well — we  know, 
indeed  that  it  was  far  better — for  her  tbafe 
this  wealth  of  love  was  so  soon  withdrawn  to 
its  one  only  infinite  Giver  and  Receiver. 
This  must  have  been  the  law  of  her  earthly  life. 
Love  was,  indeed,  **  her  Lord  and  King ;  "and 
it  WHS  perhaps  well  for  her  that  she  found  so 
soon  that  her  and  our  only  Lord  and  King, 
himself  is  Love. 

Here  are  bits  from  her  Diary  at  Brcahead : 
**  The  day  of  my  existence  hero  has  been 
delightful  and  enchanting.  On  Saturday  I 
expected  no  less  than  three  well-made  Bucks 
the  names  of  whom  is  here  advertised.  Mr. 
jjleo.  Crakey  (Craigie)  and  Wm.  Keith  and 
Jn.  Keith — the  first  is  the  funniest  of  ererf 
one  of  them.  Mr.  Crakey  and  walked  to 
Crakyhall  (Craigiehall)  hand  in  hand  in  In- 
nocent and  matitation  (meditation)  sweet 
thinking  on  the  kind  love  which  flows  in  oar 
tender  hearted  mind  which  is  overflowing 
with  majestic  pleasure  no  one  was  ever  ao 
polite  to  me  in  the  hole  state  of  my  existence. 
Mr.  Craky  you  must  know  is  a  great  Boek 
and  pretty  good-looking. 

**  I  am  at  Ravelston  enjoying  nature^s  fresh 
air.  The  birds  are  singing  sweetly — the  calf 
doth  frisk  and  nature  shows  her  glorious 
face." 

Here  is  a  confession :   *<  I  confess  I  hvn 

beeii  very  more  like  a  little  young  divil  than 

a  creature  fur  when  Isabella  went  up  stairs  to 

teach  me  religion  and  my  multiplicatioo  and 

to  be  good  and  all  my  other  lessons.     I 

stumped  with  my  foot  and  threw  my  new  hat 

whicli  she  had  made  on  the  ground  and  was 

sulky  and  was  dreadfully  passionate,  but  she 

never  whiped  me  but  said  Marjory  go  into 

another  room  and  thhik  what  a  great  Grime 

you  are  committing  letting  your  temper  git 

I  the  bet ter  of  you .    But  I  went  so  sulkily  that 

I  the  Devil  got  the  better  of  mc  but  she  never 

J  never  never  whips  me  so  that  I  think  I  would 

'  be  the  better  of  it  and  tho  next  time  that  I 

;  Ix'huve  ill  I  think  she  should  do  it  for  she 

I  never  never  does  it.     .     .     .    Isabella  has 

given  me  praise  for  checking  my  temper  for 

I  was  sulky  even  when  she  was  kneeling 

hole  hour  teaching  mo  to  write." 
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Our  poor  Uttle  wifie,  she  has  no  doubts  of 
the  personality  of  the  Deyil !  **  Yesterday  1 
behave  extremely  ill  in  God^s  most  holy 
church  for  I  would  never  attend  myself  nor 
let  Isabella  attend  which  was  a  great  crime 
for  she  often,  oflen  tells  me  that  when  to  or 
three  are  geathered  together  God  is  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  it  vras  the  very  same  Divil 
that  tempted  Job  that  tempted  me  I  am  sure ; 
but  he  resisted  Satan  though  he  hadboiisand 
many  many  other  misfortunes  which  I  have 
escaped.  ...  I  am  now  going  to  tell 
you  the  horible  and  wretched  plaege  (plague) 
that  my  multiplication  gives  me  you  can't 
conceive  it  the  most  Devilish  thing  is  8  times 
8  and  7  times  7  it  is  what  nature  itself  cant 
endure." 

This  is  delicious ;  and  what  harm  is  there 
in  her  **  Devilish'*?  it  is  strong^  language 
merely  ;  even  old  Rowland  Hill  used  to  say 
**  he  grudged  the  Devil  those  rough  and  ready 
words."  **  I  vralked  to  that  delightful  place 
Crakyhall  with  a  delightful  young  man  be- 
loved by  all  his  friends  espacially  by  me  his 
loveress,  but  I  must  not  talk  any  more  about 
fcim  for  Isa  said  it  is  not  proper  for  to  speak 
of  gentalmen  but  I  will  never  forget  him ! 
^'  ,  .  .  I  am  very  very  glad  that  satan 
bas  not  given  mo  boils  and  many  other  mis- 
fortunes— In  the  holy  bible  these  words  are 
written  that  the  Devil  goes  like  a  roaring  lyon 
in  search  of  his  pray  but  the  lord  lets  us  es- 
cape from  him  but  we"  (pauvre  petite!)  **  do 
not  strive  with  this  awfull  Spirit.  .  .  . 
To-day  I  pronunced  a  word  which  should 
never  come  out  of  a  lady's  lips  it  was  that  I 
called  John  a  Impudent  Bitch.  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  think  made  me  in  so  bad  a  hu- 
mour is  I  got  one  or  two  of  that  bad  bad  sina 
(senna)  to-day," — a  better  excuse  for  bad 
humor  and  bad  language  than  most. 

She  has  been  reading  the  Book  of  Esther  ; 
**  It  was  a  dreadful  thing  that  Ilaman  was 
banged  on  the  very  gallows  which  be  had 
prepared  for  Mordeca  to  hang  him  and  bis 
ten  sons  thereon  and  it  was  very  vrrong  and 
cruel  to  bang  bis  sons  for  they  did  not  com- 
mit the  crime ;  btU  then  Jetus  was  not  then 
come  to  teach  us  to  be  merdfid,^^  This  is  wise 
and  beautiful — has  upon  it  the  very  dew  of 
youth  and  of  holiness.  Out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings  He  perfects  His  praise. 

**  This  is  Saturday  and  I  am  very  glad  of 
it  because  I  have  play  half  the  Day  and  I  get 
money  too  but  alas  I  owe  Iiabeila  4  pence 


for  I  am  finned  2  pence  whenever  I  bite  my 
nails.  Isabella  is  teaching  me  to  make  simme 
colings  nots  of  interrigations  peorids  commoes, 
etc.  ...  As  this  is^Sunday  I  will  meditate 
upon  Senciable  and  Religious  subjects.  First 
I  should  be  very  thankful  I  am  not  a  begger." 

This  amount  of  meditation  and  thankful- 
ness seems  to  have  been  all  she  was  able  for. 

**  I  am  going  to-morrow  to  a  delightfull 
place,  Braebead  by  name,  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Crraford,  where  there  is  ducks  cocks  hens 
bubblyjocks  2  dogs  2  cats  and  swine  which  is 
delightful.  I  think  it  is  shocking  to  think 
that  the  dog  and  cat  should  bear  them"  (this 
is  a  meditation  physiological),  **and  thoj 
are  drowned  after  all.  I  would  rather  have 
a  man-dog  than  a  woman-dog,  because  they 
do  not  bear  like  women-dogs ;  it  is  a  hard 
case — it  is  shocking.  I  cam  here  to  enjoy 
natures  delightful  breath  it  is  sweeter  than  a 
fial  (phial)  of  rose  oil." 

Braebead  is  the  farm  the  historical  Jook 
Howison  asked  And  got  from  our  gay  James 
the  Fifth,  **  thegudemanof  Ballengiech,"  as 
a  reward  for  the  services  of  his  flail  when  the 
king  had  the  worst  of  it  at  Cramond  Brig 
with  the  gypsies.  The  farm  is  unchanged  in 
size  fVom  that  time,  and  still  in  the  unbroken 
line  of  the  ready  and  victorious  thrasher. 
Braebead  is  held  on  the  condition  of  the  pos- 
sessor being  ready  to  present  the  king  with  a 
ewer  and  basin  to  wash  his  hands,  Jock  hav- 
ing done  this  for  his  unknown  king  after  the 
splorey  and  when  George  the  Fourth  came  to 
Edinburgh  this  ceremony  was  performed  in 
silver  at  Holyrood.  It  is  a  lovely  neuk  this 
Braebead ,  preserved  almost  as  it  was  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  **  Lot  and  his  wife,"  mentioned 
by  Maidic, — two  quaintly  cropped  yew-trees, 
— still  thrive,  the  bum  runs  as  it  did  in  her 
time,  and  sings  the  same  quiet  tune — as  much 
the  same  and  as  different  as  Now  and  Then. 
The  house  full  of  old  family  relics  and  pic- 
tures, the  sun  shining  on  them  through  the 
small  deep  windows  with  their  plate  glass ; 
and  there,  blinking  at  the  sun,  and  chatter- 
ing contentedly,  is  a  parrot,  that  might,  for 
its  looks  of  eld,  have  been  in  the  ark,  and 
domineered  over  and  deaved  the  dove.  Every- 
thing about  the  place  is  old  and  fresh. 

This  is  beautiful:  '*I  am  very  sorry  to 
say  that  I  forgot  God — that  is  to  say  I  forgot 
to  pray  to-day  and  Isabella  told  mc  that  I 
should  be  thankful  that  God  did  not  forget 
he  did,  0  what  become  of  me  if  I 
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was  in  danger  and  God  not  friends  with  me 
— I  must  go  to  unquenchable  fire  and  if  I  was 
tempted  to  sin — how  could  I  resist  it  0  no  I 
will  never  do  it  again-^no  no — if  I  can  help 
it."  (Cannj  wco  wifie !)  "  My  religion  is 
greatly  falling  off  because  I  don't  pray  with 
so  much  attention  when  I  am  saying  my 
prayers,  and  my  charecter  is  lost  among  the 
Bmehead  people.  I  hope  I  will  be  religious 
again — but  as  for  raining  my  charecter  I 
deBpare  for  it."  (Poor  little  **  habit  and  re- 
pute) "  ! 

Her  temper,  her  passion,  and  her  *'  bad- 
new"  are  almost  daily  confessed  and  deplor- 
ed :**  1  will  never  again  trust  to  my  own 
power,  for  I  see  that*  I  cannot  be  good  with- 
out God*s  assistance^!  will  not  trust  in  my 
ow^n  selfe,  and  Isa*s  health  will  be  quite 
ruined  by  me — it  will  indeed."  "  Isa  has 
giving  me  advice,  which  is,  that  when  I  feal 
tSiitan  beginning  to  tempt  me,  that  I  flea 
him  and  he  would  flea  me."  *<  Remorse  is 
tlio  worst  thing  to  bear,  andl  am  afraid  that 
I  will  fall  a  marter  to  it." 

Poor  dear  little  sinner ! — Here  comes  the 
world  again  :  **  In  my  travels  I  met  with  a 
handsome  lad  named  Charles  Balfour  Esq., 
and  from  him  I  got  ofersof  marage— offers  of 
marage,  did  I  say  ?  Nay  plenty  heard  me." 
A  fine  scent  for  **  breach  of  promise !  " 

This  is  abrupt  and  strong :  **  The  Divil  is 
curoed  and  all  works.  'Tis  a  fine  work  New- 
ton on  the  profecios.  I  wonder  if  there  is 
another  book  of  poems  comes  near  the  Bible. 
The  Divil  always  gims  at  the  sight  of  the 
Bible."  **  Miss  Potune"  (her  "  simpliton" 
friend)  <<  is  very  fat ;  she  pretends  to  be  very 
learned.  She  says  she  saw  a  stone  that  dropt 
from  the  skies ;  but  she  is  a  i^ood  Christian." 
Here  comes  her  views  on  church  govern- 
ment :  '*  An  Annibabtist  is  a  thing  I  am  not 
a  member  of— I  am  a  Pisplekan  (Episcopa- 
lian) just  now,  and  "  (O  you  little  Laodicean 
and  Latitudinarian !)  **  a  Prisbeteraa  at 
Kirkcaldy  !  " —  (Dlandula  !  Vagula  !  eahtm  et 
animttm  mutas  qua  trans  mare  (i.e.,  trans 
Bodotriam)-curris  f) — **  my  native  town." 
**  Sentiment  is  not  what  I  am  acquainted  with 
as  yet,  though  I  wish  it,  and  should  like  to 
practice  it "  (!)  '*  I  wish  I  hadagreat,  great 
deal  of  grotitude  in  my  heart,  in  all  my  body." 
*<  There's  a  new  novel  published,  name  Self^ 
ControV^  (Mrs.  Brunton's — "a  very  good 
maxim  forsooth!"  This  is  shocking: 
'*  Yesterday  a  manade  man,  named  Mr.  John 
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Balfour,  Esq.,  offered  to  kin  me,  snd  oflbred 
to  marry  me,  though  the  man"  (a  finedireot- 
ness  this !)  **  was  eepused,  and  hia  wife  was 
present  and  said  he  must  ask  her  permiflBion ; 
but  he  did  not.    1  think  he  was  ashamed  mod 
confounded  before  3  gentelman — ^Mr    Jobaon 
and  2  Mr.  Kings."    Mr.  BannesterV  (Ban- 
nister's) '<  Budjet  is  to-night ;  I  hope  ife  will 
be  a  good  one.    A  great  many  anthoi*  have 
ezpwsscd    themselves   too    Bentimentally. 
You  are  right,  Marjorie.    <*  A  Mr.  Bu 
vn-ites  a  beautiful  song  on  Mr.  Cunhaming, 
whose  wife  desarted  him — ^tmly  it  is  a  moat 
beautiful  one. "    **  I  like  to  read  the  Fabnlona 
historys,  about  the  histerys  of  Robin,  Diokej, 
flapsay,  and  Peocay,  and  it  ii  very  anraaingy 
for  some  were  good  birds  and  others  bad,  bat 
Peccay  was  the  most  dutiful  and  obedient  to 
her  parients."    **  Thompson  ia  a  beaatifol 
author,  and  Pope,  but  nothing  to  Shakeapear, 
of  which  I  have  a  little  knolege.    Mmdbiik  ii 
a  pretty  composition ,  but  awfal  one. "    **  The 
Newgate  Calender  is  very  instmctiTe  **  (!)- 
<*  A  sailor  called  here  to  say  ferewell ;  W 
must  be  dreadful  to  leave  hia  native 
when  he  might  get  a  wife ;  or  perhapa 
for  I  love  him  very  much.    But  01 
Isabella  forbid  me  to  speak  about 
This  antiphlogistic  regimen  and  leetoD  ii 
to  learn  by  our  Maidie,  for  here 
again  :  **  Love  is  a  very  papithatidk  thng 
(it  is  almost  a  pity  to  correct  thia  into 
thetic) ,  '*  as  well  as  trouUeeome  and  ti: 
—but  0  Isabella  forbid  me  to  apeak  of  it." 
llere  are  her  reflections  on  a  pine-apple :  **  I 
think  the  price  of  a  pine-apple  ii  veiy  dear ; 
it  is  a  whole  bright  goulden  gaiaea,  that 
might  have  sustained  a  poor  family."    Hen 
is  a  new  vernal  simile : — "  The  hedgsa  ava 
sprouting  like  chicks  from  the  eggi  whan 
they  are  newly  hatched  or,  as  the  ▼olgu  aaj, 
clocked^    «*  Doctor  Swift's  worka  are  ireij 
funny;    I  got   some  of  then   bj  heart." 
'  *  Moreheads  sermons  are  I  hear  rnoeh  prakod 
but  I  never  read  sermons  of  any  kind ;  hat  I 
read  novelettes  and  my  BiUoi  and  I  nevar  loc^ 
get  it,  or  my  prayen."    Bravo,  Ma^joila  1 

She  seems  now,  when  still  abaatu*  to 
have  broken  out  into  song : —  • 

"EPHIBOL    (EPIGOAX  Oa   BPITAPH — ^WHO   XKOWi 
WUICU  ?)   ox  MT  DEAS  LOW  IBABBLLA.** 

"  Here  lies  sweet  Isabell  in  bed. 
With  a  nightoap  on  her  head  ; 
Her  skhi  is  soft,  her  ikoe  \»  iUr» 
And  she  hai  very  pnt^  hatr  \ 
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She  and  I  in  bed  lies  nioe, 
And  undisturbed  by  rata  or  mioe  ; 
She  is  disgusted  with  Mr.  Worgan, 
Though  he  plays  upon  the  organ. 
Her  nails  are  ncAt,  her  teeth  are  white, 
Her  eyes  are  very,  very  bright ; 
In  a  ooospicuous  town  she  lives. 
And  to  the  poor  her  money  gives  : 
Here  ends  sweet  Isabella's  story. 
And  may  it  be  much  to  her  glory." 

Here  arc  some  bits  at  random : — 

"  Of  summer  I  am  very  fond. 
And  love  to  bathe  into  a  pond  ; 
The  look  of  sunshine  dies  away. 
And  will  not  let  me  out  to  play  ; 
I  love  the  morning's  sun  to  spy 
Glittering  through  the  easement's  eye. 
The  rays  of  light  are  very  sweet, 
And  puts  away  t)ie  taste  of  meat ; 
The  balmy  breeze  comes  down  from  heayen. 
And  makes  us  like  for  to  be  living." 

<*The  casawary  is  an  corious  bird,  and  so 
is  the  gigantic  crane,  and  the  pelican  of  the 
wildemees,  whose  mouth  holdfr  a  bucket  of 
fish  and  water.  Fighting  is  what  ladies  is 
not  qualyfied  for,  they  would  not  make  a  good , 
figure  in  a  battle  or  in  a  duel.  Alas !  we  fe- 
males are  of  little  nae  to  our  country.  The 
history  of  all  the  malcontents  as  ever  was 
banged  is  amusing.*'  Still  harping  on  tho 
Newgate  Calendar ! 

'*  Braebead  is  extremely  pleasant  to  me  by 
the  oompanie  of  swine,  geese,  cocks,  etc.,  and 
they  are  the  delight  of  my  soul.'' 

"  ^  am  going  to  ieH  you  of  a  melancholy 
story.  A  young  turkie  of  2  or  3  months  old, 
would  you  believe  it,  the  father  broke  its  leg, 
and  be  killed  another !  I  think  be  ought  to 
be  transported  or  hanged.'* 

<*  Queen  Street  is  a  very  gay  one,  and  so  is 
Princes  Street,  for  all  the  lads  and  lasses,  be- 
sides bucks  and  beggars,  parade  there." 

*'  I  should  like  to  see  a  play  very  much, 
for  I  never  saw  one  in  all  my  life,  and  don't 
believe  I  ever  shall ;  but  I  hope  I  can  be  con- 
tent without  going  to  one.  I  can  be  quite 
happy  without  my  desire  being  granted." 

**  Some  days  ago  Isabella  had  a  terrible  fit 
of  the  tootbake,  and  she  walked  with  a  long 
nigbt-sbifl  at  dead  of  night  like  a  ghost,  and 
I  thought  she  was  one.  She  prayed  for  na- 
ture's sweet  restorer — balmy  sleep — but  did 
not  get  it — a  ghostly  figure  indeed  she  was, 
enough  to  make  a  saint  tremble.  It  made  me 
quiver  aod  shake  from  top  to  toe.  Super- 
fliftioo  is  a  very  mean  thing,  and  ihoold  be 
doniipi^  inrl  abiuiDed." 
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Here  is  her  weaknets  and  her  strength 
again  :  « In  the  bve-novels  all  the  heroines 
are  very  desperate.  Isabella  will  not  allow 
me  to  speak  about  lovers  and  heroins,  and 
'tis  too  refined  for  my  taste."  '*  Mies  Eg- 
ward's  (Edgeworth's)  tails  are  very  good), 
particularly  some  that  are  very  much  adapted 
for  youth  (!)  as  Laz  Lanranoe  and  Tareltom^ 
False  Keys,  etc.  etc." 

<*  Tom  Jones  and  Grey's  Elegey  in  a  coun- 
try churchyard  are  both  excellent,  and  much 
spoke  of  by  both  sex,  particularly  by  the 
men . ' '  Are  our  Ma^ories  now-a-days  better 
or  worse  because  they  cannot  read  Tom  Jones 
unharmed?  More  better  than  worse;  but 
who  among  them  can  repeat  Gray's  Lines  on 
a  distant  prospect  of  Eton  College  as  could 
our  Maidie 

Here  is  some  more  of  her  prattle :  **  I  went 
into  Isabella's  bed  to  make  ber  smile  like  th« 
Genius  Demedicus  "  (the  Venue  de  Medicis) 
<*  or  the  statute  in  an  ancient  Greece,  but  she 
fell  asleep  in  my  very  face,  at  which  my  anger 
broke  forth,  so  that  I  awoke  ber  from  a  com- 
fortable nap.  All  was  now  hushed  up  again, 
but  again  my  anger  burst  forth  at  ber  biding 
me  get  up." 

She  begins  thus  loflily  : — 

**  Death  the  righteous  love  to  see. 
But  ftom  it  doth  the  wicked  flee." 

Then  suddenly  breaks  off  (as  with  laugh- 
ter)— 

« I  am  sure  they  fly  as  fkst  as  thebr  legs  oaa 
carry  them." 


"  There  is  a  thing  I  l<ive  to  see, 
That  is  our  monkey  catch  a  flee. 


tt 


**  I  love  in  Isa's  bed  to  lie, 
Oh,  such  a  jov  and  luxury  ! 
The  bottom  of  the  bed  I  sleep. 
And  with  great  care  within  I  creep  ; 
Oft  I  embrace  her  feet  of  lillys, 
But  she  has  goton  all  the  pillys. 
Her  neck  I  never  can  embrace. 
But  I  do  hug  her  tdei  in  place." 

How  childish  and  yet  how  strong  and  ftes 
is  her  use  of  irords !  *'  I  laj  at  the  fi)ot  of 
the  bed  because  Isabella  said  I  disturbed  her 
by  continl&l  fighting  and  kicking,  but  I  ma 
very  dull,  and  continially  at  work  readlflg 
tho  Arabian  Nights,  which  I  could  not  have 
done  if  I  had  slept  at  the  top.  I  am  reading 
the  Mysteries  of  Udolpbo.  I  am  much  in- 
terested in  the  fate  of  poor,  poor  Emily." 

Here  is  one  of  ber  swains : — 
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Very  soft  and  white  his  cheeks, 
His  hair  is  red,  and  gray  his  breeks  ; 
His  tooth  is  like  the  daisy  fair. 
His  only  fault  is  in  his  hair.'* 

This  is  a  higher  flight : — 
••  Dedicated  to  Mbs.  U.  Cbawtobd  bt  the  Ar- 

THOB,  M.  F. 

**  Three  torkcys  fair  their  last  hayo  breathed. 
And  now  this  world  for  ever  leaved  ; 
Their  fatlier,  and  their  mother  too. 
They  sigh  and  weep. as  well  as  you  ; 
Indeed,  the  rats  their  bones  have  crunched. 
Into  eternity  theire  laanched. 
A  direful  death  indeed  they  had. 
As  wad  put  any  parent  mad  ; 
But  she  was  more  than  usual  calm. 
She  did  not  give  a  single  dauL** 

This  last  word  is  saved  from  all  sin  by  its 
tender  age,  not  to  speak  of  the  want  of  the  n. 
We  fear  **  she  "  is  the  abandoned  mother,  in 
spite  of  her  previous  sighs  and  tears. 

<'  Isabelki  says  when  we  pray  we  should 
pray  fervently,  and  not  rattel  over  a  prayer 
— for  that  wc  arc  kneeling  at  the  footstool  of 
our  Lord  and  Creator,  who  saves  us  from 
eternal  damnation,  and  from  unquestionable 
fire  and  brimston." 

She  has  a  long  poem  on  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots:— 

**  Queen  Mary  was  much  loved  by  all. 
Both  by  the  great  and  by  the  small. 
But  hark  !  her  soul  to  heaven  doth  rise  ! 
And  I  suppose  she  has  gained  a  prize— 
For  I  do  thick  she  would  not  go 
Into  the  awful  place  below  ; 
There  is  a  thing  that  I  must  tell, 
Elizabeth  went  to  fire  and  hell ; 
Ho  who  would  teaoh  her  to  be  civil. 
It  must  be  her  great  friend  the  divU  !  *' 

She  hits  off  Damley  well : — 

<*  A  noble^s  son,  a  handsome  lad. 
By  some  queer  way  or  other,  had 
Got  quite  the  better  of  her  heart, 
With  him  she  always  talked  apart ; 
Silly  ho  was,  but  very  fair, 
A  greater  buck  was  not  found  there." 

•*  By  some  queer  way  or  other ;  "  is  not  this 
the  general  case  and  the  mystery,  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  ?  Goethe's  doctrine  of 
*'  elective  affinities  *'  discovered  by  our  Pet 
Haidie. 

**  Sonnet  to  a  Monkey. 

"  0  lively,  0  most  charming  pug 
Thy  graceful  air,  and  heavenly  mug  ; 
The  beauties  of  his  mind  do  shine. 
And  every  bit  is  shaped  and  fine. 


Your  teeth  are  whiter  than  tha  anow. 
You  are  a  great  buck,  you  are  a-great  beaa; 
Your  eyes  are  of  so  nice  a  shi^. 
More  like  a  Christian's  than  an  ape  ; 
Your  cheek  is  like  the  rose's  blarney 
Your  hair  is  like  the  raven's  plume  ; 
His  nose's  cast  is  of  the  Roman, 
He  is  a  very  pretty  woman. 
I  could  not  get  a  rhyme  fbr  Roman, 
So  was  obliged  to  otdl  him  woman.'* 

This  last  joke  is  good.  She  repeats  it  when 
writing  of  Jamee  the  Second  being  killed  at 

Roxburgh  : — 

"  He  was  killed  by  a  cannon  splinter. 
Quite  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  ; 
Perhaps  it  was  not  at  that  time. 
But  I  can  get  no  other  rhyme ! " 

Here  is  one  of  her  last  letters,  dated  Kirk- 
caldy, 12th  October,  1811.  Yoa  can  see  how 
her  nature  is  deepening  and  enriching  :— 

*<  Mr  DEAR  Mother, — ^Yoa  will  think  that 
I  entirely  forget  you  but  I  assure  you  that 
you  are  greatly  mistaken.  I  think  of  joa 
always  and  often  sigh  to  think  of  thejw 
tanoe  between  us  two  iovine  creatures  of  Up 
ture.  We  have  regular  nours  for  aU 
occupations  first  at  7  o'clock  we  go  the 

cing  and  come  home  at  8  we  then  read 

Biblo  and  get  our  repeating  and  then  plajtiB 
ten  then  we  get  our  music  till  11  vmawt 
get  our  writing  and  accounts  we  sow  front  U 
to  1  after  which  I  ^t  my  gramer  and  tfaaa 
work  till  five.  At  7  we  come  and  knit  tQl  8 
when  wo  dont  go  to  the  dancing.  This  is  aa 
exact  description.  I  must  take  a  hasty  fiui^ 
well  to  her  whom  I  love,  reverence  ai^  doat 
on  and  who  I  hope  thinks  the  same  of* 

"  Marjory  Fudung. 

<«  P.S.— An  old  pack  of  cards  (!)  would 

be  very  ezoptible." 

This  other  is  a  month  earlier ; — 

<*  Mr    DEAR    LITTLE    MaKA, — ^I    WSa    tl^J 

happy  to  hear  that  you  were  all  well.  We 
are  surrounded  with  measles  at  present  on 
every  side,  for  the  Herons  got  it  and  Isabdla 
Ucron  was  near  Death's  Door,  and  one  niglit 
her  father  lifted  her  out  of  bed,  and  sbeAU 
down  as  they  thought  lifeless.  Mr.  Ileron  said, 
<  That  lassie's  dc^  noo* — '  I*m  no  deed  jet.' 
She  then  threw  np  a  big  worm  nine  inches  and 
a  half  long. .  I  have  begun  dancing,  bat  am  ml 
very  fond  of  it,  for  the  boys  strikes  and  mooks 
me. — ^I  have  been  another  night  at  the  dan^ 
ing  ;  I  like  it  better.  I  will  write  to  joa  as 
often  atf  I  can ;  but  1  am  afraid  not  emy 
week.  I  long  for  you  %cith  the  lonffhtgg  of  a 
child  to  embrace  you — to  fold  you  in  my  omif  • 
I  respect  you  with  all  the  respect  due  to  a  mtiu^. 
You  dont  know  how  I  love  you,  9a  IrmJUu 
your  loving  child — ^M.  FLiiaira."  *        ^. 


PET    MARJORIE. 

What  rich  involution  of  love  in  the  words 
marked  !  Here  are  some  lines  to  ber  beloved 
Isabella,  in  July,  1811 ; — 
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"  There  U  a  thing  that  I  do  want. 
With  you  these  beauteous  walks  to  haunt. 
We  would  be  happy  if  you  would 
Try  to  come  over  if  you  could. 
Then  I  would  all  quite  happy  be 
JVbw  and  for  all  eternity. 
My  mother  is  so  very  sweet, 
And  checkt  my  appetite  to  eat ; 
My  father  shows  us  what  to  do  ; 
But  O  I*m  sure  that  I  want  you. 
I  have  no  more  of  poetry  ; 
0  Isa  do  remember  me, 
And  try  to  love  your  Marjory." 

In  a  letter  from  '^Isa  "  to 

"  Miss  Muff  Maidie  Marjory  Fleming, 
favored  by  Rare  Rear-Admiral  Fleming," 

she  says:  **  I  long  much  to  see  yoa,  and 
talk  over  all  our  old  stories  togelher,  and  to 
bear  you  read  and  repeat.  I  am  pining  for 
my  old  friend  Gesario,  and  poor  Lear,  and 
wicked  Richard.  How  is  the  dear  Multipli- 
cation table  going  on  ?  are  you  still  as  much 
attached  to  9  times  9  as  yoa  used  •to  be  ?  '* 

But  this  dainty,  bright  thing  is  about  to 
flee — to  come  **  quick  to  confusion.*'  The 
measles  she  writes  of  seized  ber,  and  she 
died  on  the  19th  of  December,  1311.  The 
day  before  her  death,  Sunday,  she  sat  up  in 
bed,  worn  and  thin,  her  eye  gleaming  as  with 
the  light  of  a  coming  world,  and  with  a  trem- 
ulous, old  voice  repeated  the  following  lines 
by  Burns — heavy  with  the  shadow  of  death, 
and  lit  with  the  fantasy  of  the  judgment- 
seat — the  pul)lican's  prayer  in  paraphrase  : 

*•  Whv  am  I  loth  to  leave  this  earthly  scene? 
Have  I  so  fuund  it  full  of  pleasing  charms  T 
Some  drops  of  joy,  with  draughts  of  ill  be- 
tween. 
Some   gleams    of  sunshine    mid  renewing 

storms. 
Is  it  departing  pangs  my  soul  alarms? 
Or  deruh's  unlovely,  dreary,  dark  abode? 

For  guilt,  for  ocilt  my  terrors  are  in  arms  ; 
I  tremble  to  approach  an  angry  Qod, 
And  justly  smart  beneath  his  sin-avenging  rod. 

•*  Fain  would  I  say,  forgive  my  foul  offence, 
Fain  promise  never  more  to  disobey  ; 
But  should  my  Author  health  again  dispense, 
Again  I  might  forsake  fatr  virtue's  way, 
Again  in  folly's  path  might  go  astray. 
Agtiin  exalt  the  brute  and  sink  the  man. 

Then  how  should  I  for  heavenly  mercy  pray. 
Who  act  80  counter  heavenly  mercy's  plan, 
Who  sin  so  oft  have  mourned,  yet  to  tempation 
ran? 


"  0  thou  great  Governor  of  all  below. 
If  I  might  dare  a  lifted  eye  to  thee, 
Thy  nod  can  make  the  tempest  cease  to  blow, 
And  still  the  tumult  of  the  raging  sea  ; 
With  that  controlling  power  assist  even  me 
Those  headstrong  furious  passions  to  confine, 

For  all  unfit  I  feel  my  powers  to  be 
To  rule  their  torrent  in  the  allowed  line  ; 
0  aid  me  with  thy  help,  Omnipotence  Divine." 

It  is  more  affecting  than  we  care  to  say  to 
read  her  mother's  and  Isabella  Keith's  letters 
written  immediately  afler  her  death.  Old 
and  withered^  tattered  and  pale  they  are  now ; 
but  when  you  read  them,  how, quick,  how 
throbbing  with  life  and  love !  how  rich  in 
that  language  of  affection  which  only  women 
and  Shakspeare  and  Luther  can  use  —  that 
power  of  detaining  the  soul  over  the  beloved 
object  and  its  loss. 

**  JT.  Philip  to  Constance  — 

You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child. 

Const. — Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent 

child. 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down 

with  me ; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his 

words. 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
StaSs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his 

form. 
Then  I  have  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief " 

What  variations  cannot  love  play  on  this  one 
string ! 

In  her  first  letter  to  Miss  Keith,  Mrs.  Flem- 
ing says  of  her  dead  Maidie  : — 

**  Never  did  I  behold  sj  beautiful  an  object. 
It  resembled  the  finest  wax- work.  There  was 
in  the  countenance  an  expression  of  sweetness 
and  serenity  which  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  pure  spirit  had  anticipated  the  joys  of 
heaven  ere  it  quitted  the  mortal  frame.  To 
tell  you  what  your  Maidie  said  of  you  woald 
fill  volumes ;  for  yoa  was  tho  constant  theme 
of  her  discourse,  the  subject  of  her  thoughts, 
and  ruler  of  her  actions.  The  last  time  she 
mentioned  you  was  a  few  hours  before  all 
sense  save  that  of  sufferinfi;  was  suspended, 
when  she  said  to  Dr.  Johnstone,  *  If  you  will 
let  me  out  at  the  New  Year,  I  will  be  quite 
contented.'  1  asked  what  made  her  so  anx- 
ious to  get  out  then  ?  *  I  want  to  purchase 
a  New  Year's  gift  for  Isa  Keith  with  the  six- 
pence you  gave  me  for  being  patient  in  the 
easles ;  and  I  woald  like  to  choose  it  my- 
self.' I  do  not  remember  ber  speaking  after- 
wards, except  to  complain  of  ner  head,  till 
just  before  she  expired,  when  she  articulated, 
*0  mother!  mother!'" 

Do  we  make  too  much  of  this  little  child, 
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wlio  has  been  in  her  grave  in  Abbotehall 
Kirkyard  these  fifty  and  more  years?  We 
may  of  her  cleTemess — not  of  her  affoction- 
ateness,  her  nature.  What  a  picture  the 
animosa  infans  gives  us  of  herself,  her  vivac- 
ity, her  passionateness,  her  precocious  love- 
uiaking,  her  passion  for  nature,  for  s#ine,  for 
all  living  things,  her  reading,  her  turn  for 
expression,  her  satire,  her  frankness,  her 
little  sins  and  rages,  her  great  repentanoes ! 
We  don't  wonder  Walter  Soott  carried  her 
off  in  the  neuk  of  his  plaid,  and  played  him- 
self with  her  for  hours. 

The  year  before  she  died,  when  in  Edin- 
burgh, she  was  at  a  Twelfth  Night  supper  at 
Set^tt's,  in  Castle  Street.  Tlie  company  had 
nil  come — all  but  Marjorie.  Scott*s  familiars, 
wijom  we  all  know,  were  there — all  were  come 
but  Marjorie  ;  and  all  were  dull  because  Scott 
was  d:ll.  **  Where's  that  bairn?  what  can 
have  come  over  her  ?  I'll  go  myself  and  see. " 
And  he  was  getting  up,  and  would  have  gone ; 
when  tlie  bell  rang,  and  in  came  Duncan  lioy 
and  hid  henchman  Tougald,  with  the  sedan- 
chair,  which  was  brought  right  into  the 
l(>))hy,  and  its  top  raised  And  there,  in  its 
darkness  and  dingy  old  clotli  sat  Maidie  in 
white,  her  eyes  gleaming,  and  Scott  bending 
over  her  in  ecstasy — **  hung  over  her  enam- 
ored." **  Sit  ye  there,  my  dautie,  till  they 
all  see  you  ;  "  and  forthwith  he  brought  them 
all.  You  can  fancy  the  scene.  And  he  lifted 
her  up,  and  marched  to  his  seat  with  her  on 
his  stout  shoulder,  and  set  her  down  beside 
him  ;  and  then  began  the  night,  and  such  a 
night !  Those  who  knew  Scott  best  said, 
that  night  was  never  equalled ;  Maidie  and 
be  were  the  stars :  and  she  gave  them  Con- 
stance's speeches  and  IlclvcUyn^  the  ballad 
then  much  in  vogue — and  all  her  repertoire 
— Scott  showing  her  off,  and  being  ofttimes 
rebuked  by  her  for  his  intentional  blunders. 

Wo  are  indebted  for  the  following — and 
our  readers  will  be  not  unwilling  to  share  our 
obligations — tA  her  sister : — 

**  Her  birth  was  15th  January,  1803  ;  her 
death  19th  December,  1811.  I  take  this 
from  her  Bibles.*  I  believe  she  was  a  child 
of  robust  health,  of  much  vigor  of  body,  and 
beautifully-formed  arms,  and,  until  her  last 
illness,  never  was  an  hour  in  bed.    She  was 

*  ■'*  Ilor  Biblo  is  before  mo  ;  a  patTf  as  then  called  ; 
tho  faded  marks  are  juiit  as  she  plaeed  them.  There 
is  one  at  David's  lament  over  Jonathan." 


nieoe  to  Mrs.  Keith,  re»iding  in  Xo  1  North 
Charlotte  Street,  who  waji  not  Mrs.  Mumj 
Keith,  although  very  intimately  aoquaUited 
with  that  old  lady.  My  aunt  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  James  Rae,  surgeon,  and  maniad 
the  youngest  son  of  old  Keith  of  Ravelstone. 
Corstorphine  Hill  belonged  to  my  auDt*a  hu^ 
hand ;  and  his  oldest  son,  sGr  Alezandsr 
Keith,  succeeded  his  ancle  to  both  Ravelstons 
and  Dunnottar.  The  Kei|hs  wero  not  oai> 
nected  by  relationship  with  the  HowisfNis  of 
Braehead,  bat  my  grandfathor  and  grand- 
mother (who  was),  a  daughter  of  CSant  of 
Thurston  and  Giles-Grange,  were  on  the  moit 
intimate  footing  with  our  Mrs.  Keith's  grand- 
father  and  grandmother  ;  and  so  it  has 
for  three  generations,  and  the  friendship  i 
summated  by  my  cousin,  William  Keith, 
O'^^S  Isabelhi  Craufurd. 

'*  As  to  my  aunt  and  Soott,  they 
a  very  intidiate  footing.  He  asked  mj 
to  be  godmother  to  his  eldest  daughter  Sophia 
Charlotte.  I  had  a  copy  of  Miss  Edgeworth^ 
*  Rosamond,  and  Harry  and  Luoj  '  for  loi^ 
which  was  <  a  gifl  to  Marjorie  from  Wallv 
Scott,'  probably  the  first  edition  of  thai  a^ 
tractive  series,  for  it  wanted  *  Frank,*  whidl 
is  always  now  published  as  part  of  the 
under  the  title  of  '  Early  Lessons.*  I 
to  say  these  little  volumes  have  disappgaioi 

^*  Sir  Walter  was  no  relation  of  Ma^orialii 
but  of  the  Keiths,  through  the  Swintoae; 
and,  like  Maijorie,  be  stayed  mudi  at  Bawl- 
stone  in  his  early  days,  with  his  graDdamft 
Mrs.  Keith ;  and  it  was  while  seeing 
there  as  a  boy,  that  another  aunt  of 
composed,  when  he  was  about  fourteen,  thi 
lines  prognosticating  his  future  &ake  tiat 
Lockhart  ascribes  in  his  life  to  Mn.  Oook- 
bum,  authoress  of  '  The  Flowen  of  thi 
Forest :  ' — 


"  *  Go  on,  dear  youth,  the  glorious  path  _ 
Which  bounteous  Nature  kindly  smooths  l&ryoa ; 
Go  bid  the  seeds  her  hands  have  sown  ariss^ 
By  timely  culture,  to  their  native  skies  ; 
Go,  and  employ  the  poet's  heaveoly  art» 
Not  merely  to  delight,  but  mend  the  heart* 

Mrs.  Keir  was  my  aunt's  name,  another  of 
Dr.  Rae*s  daughters.*'  We  oannot  better 
end  than  in  words  from  this  same  pen :  *'  I 
~  vo  to  ask  you  to  forgive  my  anxiety  in  gUii- 
cring  up  the  fragments  of  Maijorie*a  lul 
days,  but  I  have  an  ahnost  saored  fesUi^  to 
all  that  pertains  to  her.  Yoo  are  qoito 
rcct  in  stating  that  meadfls  were  the 
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'  ■  O  b>,  pain  did  Tuit  me, 
I  wu  M  tlw  lut  •itremitj  ; 
How  often  did  1  thick  or  ;ou, 
I  wished  jour  gnuxful  form  to  riaw. 
To  oUap  jan  In  nT  weak  embrao«, 
Indted  1  tbooght  I'd  run  mj  not : 
Good  oare,  I'm  anre,  wu  of  me  t«k«D, 
But  itill  indeed  I  wax  much  shsken. 
At  lut  I  dail;  Btreogth  did  gain, 
And  oh  !  at  taat,  away  went  p^  ; 
At  length  the  doctor  tboaght  I  might 
St»j  in  the  parlor  all  the  night ; 
I  DOW  oonllnue  ho  to  do. 
Farewell  to  Naoc;  and  to  yon." 

She  went  to  bed  apparentlj  well,  nwole  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  with  the  old  ciy  of 
woe  to  a  mother's  heart,  '  My  bead,  my 
bead ! '  Three  dsya  of  the  dire  malady, 
'  water  in  tba  besd,*  fallowed,  and  the  end 


of  her  death .  My  mother  ww  atniok  by  the 
patient  quietneaa  manifested  by  Marjorie  dur~ 
iog  this  illneea,  unlike  her  ardent,  impubite 
nature  ;  but  love  and  poetic  feeling  were  un- 
qaenchcd.  When  Dr.  JobnstoDe  rewarded 
hei  BubmiaeiTeneea  with  k  eixpenoe,  tfae  re- 
quest speedily  followed  that  ebe  might  get 
out  ere  New  Year's  day  oame.  When  asked 
why  she  was  so  deeiroue  of  getting  out,  she 
immediately  rained,  >  Oh,  I  am  so  anxioui 
to  buy  something  with  my  sixpence  for  ay 
dear  Isa  Keith.'  Agtiin,  when  lying  veiy 
■till,  her  mother  aalced  bcr  if  there  was  any- 
thing she  wished  :  '  Oh,  yes !  if  you  would 
just  leave  the  room  door  open  a  wee  bit,  and 
play  "  The  Land  o'  the  Leal,"  and  1  will  lie 
and  think,  and  enjoy  myself  (this  is  juat  as 
Staled  tomeby  hermotberandmine).  Well, 
the  happy  day  came,  alike  (o  parenli  and 
child,  when  Marjorie  was  allowed  to  come 
forth  from  the  nunery  to  the  parlor.  It  was 
■abbath  eveMng,  and  Attor  tea.  My'  btber,  I^  >»  neciJIcsg,  it  is  impossible,  to  add  any- 
who  idoliied  tbie  child,  and  never  afterwards '  thing  to  this :  the  fervor,  the  sweetness,  the 
in  my  hearing  mentioned  her  name,  took  her  i  flush  of  poetic  ecstasy,  the  lovely  and  glow- 
in  hisarms;  and  while  walking  ber  upand  i  iog  eye,  the  perfect  natureorthat  brightaod 
down  the  room,  she  said,  '  Father,  I  will  re- 1  warm  iDtelligence,  that  darling  child, — t^dy 
peat  something  to  you ;  what  would  you  like? '  j  N'aime'a  words,  and  tho  old  tunc,  Etealing  up 
Ho  said,  '  Just  choose  yourself,  Uaidie."  !  ^m  the  depth*  of  the  human  heart,  deep 
She  hesitated  for  a  moment  between  the  par- '  Balling  unto  deep,  gentlo  and  strong  like  the 
aphrnse,  'Few  are  thy  days,  and  full  of  woe,'  i  waves  of  the  great  sea  hushing  themselves  to 
and  the  lines  of  Bums  already  quoted,  but  |  ^leep  in  the  dark;  tbewordsof  Bums,  touch- 
*  decided  on  the  latter, a  remarkable  cboicefor|  ing  the  kindred  chord,  her  Ust  numbers 
»  child.  The  repeating  these  lines  seemed  to  I  "wildly  sweet"  traced,  with  thin  and  eager 
■tir  up  the  depths  of  feeling  in  her  soul.  '  Sngers,  already  touched  by  the  last  enemy 
She  asked  to  i>e  allowed  to  write  a  poem;  '  ""I  friend, — monew  canii, — and  that  love 
there  was  a  doubt  whether  it  wonld  be  right '  which  is  so  soon  to  be  her  everksting  light, 
to  allow  her,  in  case  of  hurting  her  eyes,  i  '^  her  song's  burden  to  the  end, — 
She  pk-aded  cnrnesHy,  '  Just  this  Dnoe ; '  the  ' 

point  WHB  yielded,  her  sble  was  given  her,    «^^l"' ^^"^'i'r,'?i^'^'?''=^5r 
'^ ,     .  ,     •'  , ,,        ,  11  Not  down  behiodtne  darlienea  west,  Dornidsa 

and  with  grtat  rapidity  she  wrote  an  sddre*  obKu™!  among  the  tempests  of  the  sky, 
of  fourteen  lines,  '  to  her  loved  cousin  on  tbe  But  melts  away  into  the  fight  of  heaven." 
»utbor's  recovery,'  berlast  work  on  earth : —  | 


Colonel  Fbckhuitli'i  articla  on  tbs  Soath-  ;  ligion,  par  le  Via.  de  Banns  ;  "  "  Dea  Idj«* 
em  .Stales,  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  |  morales  dam  U  Tragedie,"  by  Paul  Stupfer  ; 
Blackuvud'i  Magaxint,  bare  made  the  publla  j  *'  Typographea  et  Oeus  de  Lettres,"  by  Daoem- 
somcwbU  mger  fur  "  Three  MonCha  in  tbe  South-  '  bre  AllonnW  ;  "  Coats  oral  de  Frano-Haoonerit 
rm  ?IaI(9.  from  April  to  Jul;,  18G3,  by  Ueuleti-  lyniboliqiie  en  dome  aeaiiMS,"  par  H.  Cauohois  { 
ant-Colonel  Freemaulle,"  which  H«sn.  Blsok-  '  "  Voie  ttomsine  en  Limousin  :  Fixation  de  la 
wood  and  Sons  haie  on  the  eveof  publication.        Btatkn  de  Prsetorium,"  par  E.  Buiaon  de  Ma- 

vergnier, — it  among  the  reoeot  nuseellaneoas 

I  snr  la  PhilMiqiUe  de  la  Be- 1  FrMMh  pubUoBtioBt. 
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From  The  Spectator,  7  Nov. 
THE  EMPERORS  SPEECH. 
TnE  hush  of  strained  expectation  with 
which  Europe  listens  for  the  annual  speech 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  this  year 
heen  amply  rewarded.  There  is  no  living 
sovereign,  there  is  perhaps  hut  one  in  history, 
who  may  compete  as  an  orator  with  Napoleon 
III.,  and  he  has  delivered  no  speech  to  be 
compared  with  this.  Couched  in  that  tone 
of  apparent  frankness  which  is  the  specialty 
of  Bonaparte  oratory,  which  was  as  marked 
on  the  18th  Brumaire  as  in  the  apology 
for  Villafranca,  or  Prince  Jerome's  plea  for 
evacuating  Rome,  almost  colloquial  in  its 
references  to  the  living  facts  of  the  hour,  and 
studded  with  the  epigrammatic  sentences 
which  royalty  always  avoids,  it  is  full  to  re- 
pletion of  the  imperial  force  which  belongs 
only  to  great  ideas  uttered  from  a  throne. 
Acknowledging  with  the  faintest  spspicion  of 
a  mental  shrug  the  result  of  the  elections, 
sketching  slightly,  but  ably,  the  plcasantcr 
features  of  his  own  riffime  for  the  year, — the 
budget  which  provides  for  conquest  without 
a  deficit,  the  immense  additions  to  trade,  the 
^\e  millions  of  children  present  in  the  pri- 
mary schools,  the  expansion  of  French  influ- 
ence on  the  American  and  Asiatic  continents, 
— the  emperor  proceeds  to  develop  his  plan 
for  the  re-organization  of  Europe.  And  what 
a  plan  !  .  Affairs  like  the  insurrection  in  Po- 
land, which  may  replace  an  old  nationality, 
questions  like  that  of  Schleswig  Holstein, 
which  may  cover  Central  Europe  with  blood, 
even  difficulties  like  the  occupation  of  Rome, 
the  settlement  of  which  may  evolve  a  new  era 
of  religious  organization,  shrink  for  the  mo- 
ment into  insignificance  before  this  imperial 
dream.  It  is  difficult,  as  we  read,  not  to  for- 
get that  the  speaker  directs  the  most  warlike 
nation  in  Europe,  not  to  imagine  that  we  are 
listening  to  some  politician  of  the  study  in- 
stead of  the  master  of  fifty  legions.  It  is  all 
real,  however,  and  it  is  an  emperor  of  the 
Frencli,  whose  words  are  themselves  events, 
who  declares  that  Europe  is  "everywhere 
agitated  by  the  elements  of  dissolution,'*  that 
'*  the  jealouHies  of  the  great  powers  hinder 
the  march  of  civilization,"  and  that  the  **  day 
has  arrived  to  reconstruct  on  a  new  basis  the 
edifice  ruined  by  time  and  destroyed  piece  by 
piece  by  revolutions ;  "  who  asks  whether 
**  we  shall  eternally  maintain  a  state  which  is 
neither  peace  with  its  security,  nor  war  with  | 


its  happy  chances,''  and  who,  then  speakuf 
'*  in  the  name  of  Franco,'*  that  ia,  of  alnort 
irresistible  military  power,  sumraonB  all  Bi- 
rope  to  Congress  to  furnish  the  solotioD  wluBh 
<*  at  the  North  as  well  as  at  tho  South'*— 
in  Scandinavia  as  in  Rome  and  Tarkey— 
"powerful  interests  "  demand.  It  ia  not  tti 
stattu  of  Poland,  or  Italy,  or  Servia,  or  SdUai- 
wig,  or  even  of  Germany,  but  of  •Eoropt, 
which  a  new  Congress  of  Vienna  la  aummoMd 
to  Paris  to  decide.  One  immenae  bat  pea» 
able  re-arrangement,  to  be  baaed  on  the  wiiImi 
of  the  nations,  and  to  disarm  tho  *'  aubwrin 
parties  "  by  surrendering  "  narrow  cakab> 
tions,"  to  be  enforced  by  irreaiatible  pom, 
and  therefore  without  the  aabre,  and  followiBi 
by  a  general  disarmament,  —  tbia  ia  Ha 
splendid  dream  with  which  the  Emperor  flf 
the  French  summons  the  world  to  conncQ.  ft 
is  a  dream,  too,  deep  in  hia  heart,  for  nafa 
his  counsel  may  be  heard  an  undertone  tf 
menace.  *'  Those  who  refuae  he  will  anapeel 
of  secret  projects  which  ahun  the  light  flf 
day."  There  **  are  but  two  patba  open ;  tia 
one  conducts  to  progress  by  civiliation  ail 
peace,  the  other,  sooner  or  later,  leada  frtdf 
to  war  by  the  obstinate  maintenance  of  a 
which  is  crumbling  away." 

There  is  something  so  striking  in  aodi  a 
proposal  coming  from  such  a  soTereigD^— 
something  so  utterly  unlike  anything  vhkk 
ordinary  diplomatists,  or  cmperora,  or  pa^' 
miers  say,  or  even  think,  that  the  mind,  b^ 
wildered  by  its  magnitude,  refnaea  at  flral  to 
arrive  at  any  defined  conoluaion.  The  fiuto» 
too,  are,  at  first  sight,  in  favor  of  tbo  imperiil 
plan.  Every  man  who  knows  Europe  knona 
also  that  Napoleon  speaks  the  truth  when  ht 
says  that  the  questions  afoot  muat  be  aolvadv 
and  solved  finally,  or  Europe  will»  aooner  or 
later, — and  sooner  rather  than  later, — he  in- 
volvcd  in  a  general  war.  All  diplooiatiito 
know  that  he  is  stating  the  aimpleat  &ct  ia 
the  tersest  language,  when  be  aaya  '*  the 
treaties  of  1815  have  ceased  to  eziat.  Q«r- 
many  agitates  to  change  them,  England  hai 
generously  modified  them  by  the  oeaaion  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  Russia  tramplea  thsa 
under  foot  at  Warsaw,"  and  Franoe,  weavy 
add,  in  Prince  Jerome's  worda,  <*  tore  thsa 
up  at  tho  point  of  tho  sword  "  at  Magenta  and 
Solferino.  They  have  ceaaed  to  eziat.  Ea* 
rope  does  want  a  new  **  fundamental  paet." 
There  is  the  gravest  reason  to  fear  that  w 
shall  establish  one  only  after  a  war  to  wiuflh 
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all  modem  wan  will  be  trifles,  wbicb  will 
change  from  a  war  of  boundaries  into  one  of 
principles,  and  be,  therefore,  without  end 
Bave  exhaustion,  and  it  is  a  noble  effort  to 


make  one  lost  appeal  to  the  reason  of  ma]>-  ^iils,  and  Austria  might  take  compensation 


kind,  and  strive  to  arrange  in  what  would 
really  be  **a  Parliament  of  Man,"  if  not 
*^  the  federation  of  the  world,"  at  least  that 
of  Europe.  Since  the  dajs  of  Alberoni,  no 
dream  more  brilliant  has  been  put  forward 
by  a  statesman  of  the  first  class ;  but  amidst 
all  our  admiration  we  cannot  conceal  from 
ourselves  that  it  is  ^  a  dream,  a  last  effort 
honest  or  unreal  to  stay  the  European  world 
on  a  course  along  which  the  new  aspirations 
of  nations  and  the  old  foolishness  of  kings, 
the  uprising  of  new  ideas  like  those  of  na- 
tionality, and  the  crumbling  of  dominions 
like  that  of  the  Turks  in  Europe,  the  want 
of  statesmen  in  England,  and  the  existence 
of  a  Napoleon  in  France,  alike  combine  to 
urge  it. 

Let  us  examine  the  project  shorn  of  the 
emperor's  words  as  a  practical  diplomatic 
scheme.  His  majesty  proposes  a  new  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  to  be  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  powers,  and  to  possess 
the  right  of  **  solving  "  every  question  a  so- 
lution of  which  *^  is  demanded  by  mighty  in- 
terests." Foremost  among  those  questions 
— questions  **  of  the  South  as  well  as  the 
North  " — stand  thoeeofSchleswig,  the  Rhine, 
Rome,  Venetia,  Poland,  and  European  Tur- 
key, which  latter  would  be  made  justly  enough 
to  include  the  whole  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
Dcan.  Let  us  imagine  that  Europe,  half 
awed  and  half  ashamed  of  preferring  war  to 
negotTation ,  really  obeys  the  summons.  Such 
an  occurrence  is  far  from  probable  ;  but  Rus- 
sia, the  emperor  says,  in  a  passage  to  which 
wc  shall  have  to  revert,  has  consented  to  such 
a  Congress,  provided  only  all  questions  are 
open  ;  the  British  Government,  it  seems  clear, 
has  agreed  to  waive  the  treaties  of  1815,  and 
might  possibly  be  induced  to  take  part ;  and 
the  German  powers  may,  not  to  mince  words, 
be  coerced  into  accepting  theif  seats.  Let  us 
assume  the  Congress  assembled  and  ready, 
the  first  diiilomatists  of  Europe  collected  un- 
der the  [tresidency  of  its  ablest  sovereign,  and 
what  chance  is  there  of  their  agreeing  on 
those  wide  and  permanent  cliangcs  which  can 
alone  supply  the  basis  of  a  new  **  funda- 
mental pact,"  or  allow  Europe  to  abandon 
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aration?  Many  of  the  qnefrtioDS,  doubtless, 
and  among  them  some  of  those  which  appear 
least  soluble,  mi^fU  receive  their  solution. 
RoBto-can  be  evacuated  whenever  the  emperor 


for  Venetia.  Russia  might,  though  we  doubt 
it,  on  certain  conditions,  resign  enough  of 
Poland  to  make  reconstruction  feasible  ;  and 
the  cession  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain  is  no  more 
impossible  with  Moorish  help  than  that  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  Europe  combined  could, 
without  bloodshed,  mediatize  all  the  German 
states  but  two,  Germany  so  strengthened 
might  resign  part  of  the  Rhine,  and  Schleswig 
is  just  the  question  a  Congress  could  finally 
settle.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with 
Poland  and  Italy  revived  and  tranquil,  Ger- 
many divided  only  into  North  and  South, 
Scandinavia  freed  from  apprehension,  and  the 
pride  of  France  gratified  to  her  heart's  core, 
Europe  might  rest  in  peace  for  another  thirty 
years.  But  no  arrangement  can  be  stable 
which  docs  not  revive  Poland,  and  the  reviv- 
ification of  Poland,  with  Russia  as  a  consent- 
ing power,  means  the  dismemberment  of 
Turkey,  for  it  is  from  Turkey  alone  she  could 
obtain  compensation. 

Setting  aside  the  moral  question,  which  is 
not  so  powerful  as  it  looks,  for  Mr.  Gladstone, 
once  aided  by  the  consulates,  could  in  three 
months  produce  among  Englishmen  as  deep 
an  abhorrence  of  Turkish  rule  as^as  ever 
felt  for  that  of  King  Bomba,  is  it  conceivable 
that  the  interests  of  the  powers  could  on  such 
a  point  be  made  to  coalesce  ?  Is  it  not  abso- 
lutely certain  that  England,  which  on  many 
questions  could  be  sure  of  allies,  would  on 
this  remain  isolated,  and  as  certain  thnt  the 
people  of  this  country  would  not  in  this  mat- 
ter submit  to  be  overruled  ?  Either,  there- 
fore, England  would  be  compelled  to  fight 
Congress,  i.e.,  the  Continent,  or  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  solemn  assembly  would  be  neu- 
tralized, Turkey  spared,  and  the  compensa- 
tion on  which  alone  Russia  would  surrender 
Poland  finally  rendered  impossible.  This 
^^  Eastern  question  "  again,  is  but  one  of  a 
score  on  which  the  nations  are  divided,  as 
much  by  feelings,  hopes,  antipathies  —  all 
that  play  of  the  imagination  which  really 
stirs  nations — as  by  those  material  interests 
wliich  only  appear  to  stir  them.  France  will 
not  propose  to  lay  aside  her  strength  because 
a  Congress  has  sat,  and  England  is  armed  as 
its  condition  of  expensive  but  sterile  prep- 1  much  from  jealousy  of  France  as  for  any  spe- 
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cific  end.  £Dgland  will  not  give  up  her  as- 
ccndcncj  at  sea  for  any  purpose  whatsoever, 
and  it  is  in  fleets,  not  armies,  that  the  bur- 
densome race  of  Napoleon  and  Palmerston 
has  been  run.  Above  all,  the  greatest  source 
of  disturbance,  the  rising  of  new  ideas  within 
the  nationalities  themselves,  cannot  bechecked 
by  any  Congress,  and  the  first  Red  explosion 
in  France,  or  religious  movement  in  Germany, 
or  peasant  rising  in  Russia,  might  shake  down 
in  a  week  all  that  Congress  had  elaborated 
with  such  a  waste  of  force  and  thought  and 
care.  Omitting  all  mention  of  outside  com- 
plications, of  the  jarring  among  the  powers 
who  are  settling  down  on  the  ancient  mon- 
archies of  Asia,  and  the  rotting  Republics  of 
Spanish  America,  or  of  the  indefinite  disturb- 
ing force  the  United  States  may  exert,  the 
Congress,  even  in  Europe,  could  settle  noth- 
ing but  boundaries,  and  it  is  not  for  bounda- 
ries that  modem  nations  have  waged,  or  will 
wage,  the  fiercest  wars.' 

It  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  em- 
peror sees  all,  and  much  more  than  all  this, 
that  he  is,  as  it  were,  offering  to  Europe  one 
stately  and  pleasant  alternative  stirc  to  be  re- 
fused, before  plunging  once  more  into  war. 
For  that,  he  hints  unmistakably,  will  be  the 
consequence  of  a  rejection  of  his  offer.  The 
speaker  can  realize  prophecy,  and  it  is  well, 
therefore,  to  study  carefully  the  few  oracles 
ho  emits.  A  careful  perusal  of  his  whole 
speech,  so  far  as  it  bears  on  Poland,  will,  we 
believe,  leave  this  impression  upon  the  mind. 
The  emperor  has  determined,  with  that  in- 
flexibility which  the  public  always  attributes 
to  him,  but  which  he  only  manifests  just  be- 


fore his  blow,  to  set  Poland  free.  So  deer  it 
this  one  decision,  that  he  goes  oat  of  his  wsy 
to  afford  to  the  insurrection  a  kind  of  oftdsl 
sanction,  as  one  which  "  by  its  dnration  hu 
.l»ecQmes.vaatioDal  movement."  If  this  ficee- 
dom  can  be  accomplished  by  Congress,  wcU ; 
if  not,  it  must  be  by  war ;  bat  by  what  mx 
he  has  not  quite  decided.  War  with  Rosm 
would  seem  the  more  natural  coune,  wad 
Russia  is,  therefore,  menaced  in  the  lon^ 
allusion  to  her  present  conduct  in  Warsaw. 
But  the  emperor  is  quite  as  interested  in  the 
Eastern  question  as  in  Poland,  and  **  hesitates, 
therefore,  to  compromise  one  of  the  first  alli- 
ances of  the  Continent,"  an  allianoe  with  s 
power  which,  since  '*  the  peace,  has  ton  n 
agreement  with  France  an  the  grand 
questionSf^^  which  did  not  object  to  the 
ation  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  and  would  not,  the 
emperor  thinks,  object  to  that  of  the  Rhine. 
It  might  be  possible  to  revive  Poland  by  find- 
ing for  Russia  compensation  in  Turkey,  sad 
the  emperor,  resolved  on  his  end,  hesitatti 
as  to  his  road.  Is  it  to  bo  war  lor  Poland 
alone,  or  for  Poland  and  the  lesettlemeDt  of 
the  whole  Eastern  question?  The  Eng^iA 
alliance  will,  in  all  probability,  decide  hii 
course,  and  the  net  result  of  his  speech  is,  vs 
submit,  sufficiently  clear, — a  Congr  lissjof  F$m 
to  erase  the  memory  of  that  of  Vienna  and 
**  reconstruct  the  edifice,"  or  a  general  war 
in  spring.  The  resolve  has  at  last  been  takso, 
and  with  Italy  a  great  state,  and  Polmnid  re- 
called to  life,  even  those  who  beliere  ui  Prov- 
idence may  acknowledge  Napoleon*i 
d'ilre. 


The  first  general  meetmg  of  the  Sooiety  for 
PromotiDg  the  Amendment  of  the  Law,  now  be- 
ginning its  twenty-first  session,  will  be  held  at  3 
Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  on  Monday  next,  Nov. 
9th,  at  eight  o'clock,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  Q.C., 
'  M.P.,  in  the  choir.  The  Secretary  will  move: 
**  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  what 
action  should  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
posal of  bringing  together  into  one  place  or  neigh- 
borhood all  the  superior  courts  of  judicature,  with 
the  offices  attached  thereto,  and  to  report  on  the 
same." 


MiSSBS.  CUBISTIK,  MaNSON,  AND  WoODS    COm- 

mcnccd  the  season  on  Wednesday  lost  by  the  sale 
of  nicknocks  and  odds  and  ends  forming  the 
*'  Collection  of  iirtioles  of  Art  and  Virtu  of  the 


late  Mrs.  Langdale,  ofGower  Street.*'  Amonc 
the  lots  were  a  frame  oontiuning  miniatvMOi 
Sully,  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  Dauphin,  his  grsad' 
son,  by  Pctitot,  which  sold  for  £21 ;  and  mini^ 
tures  of  Henry  VIII.,  Mary  Qoeen  of  Soots,  Sir 
Thomas  Moore,  and  Inigo  Jones,  which  »M  for 
£17  los.  At  the  same  time  were  sold  some  ftss 
Morlands,  painted  expressly  for  the  late  Btr 
maduke  Trattle,  which  sold  at  very 
prices. 

A  NUMBsa  of  the  Welsh  nobility  and  gent 
propose  to  found  a  University  for  the  Prinei' 
ity  :  and  Mr.  Williams,  M.r.,  promisss  £1^ 
towards  that  object  The  Ouardian  soggests 
tliat  the  foundation  of  a  Welsh  ooUsgs  at  Ozfoid 
or  Cambridge  would  be  better. 


THB    **  CUMBERLAKD. 


»» 
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THB  '<  CUMBERLAND." 

Proudlt  rode  the  **  CnmberUiid  **  at  anohor, 
Into  UamptoQ  Boads  where  flows  the  James  ; 
Proudly  from  the  peak  of  the  furled  spanker. 
Floating  in  the  light,  her  ensign  flames, 
Not  from  trailing  staff, — 
At  the  lofty  gaff, 
Starry  franchise  of  the  sky  it  claims. 

And  her  wooden  walls  were  saoh  as  Nelson 
Vanquished  with  at  Nile  and  Trafalgar  ; 
Strong  her  bulwarks,  livfroak  ribs  and  keelson, 
Each  top-gallant  pine,  each  rope  and  spar ; 
Strong  and  beantiftil 
Her  embattled  hull. 
Clothed  in  thunder,  terrible  in  war. 

Seamen  swore  by  her — ^herself  a  glory, 

Their  devotion  glorified  her  more. 
Like  the  great  roo  of  Arabian  story 
Wont,  on  overshadowing  wings,  to  soar  ; 
When  the  breese  was  brare. 
Steam,  the  galley  slare. 
Lagged  behind  her,  tagging  at  his  oar. 

Quiet  on  the  shore  and  stream  :  sedately 
Watched  the  sentinel  at  Newport  News 
Forts  and  tented  fields,  the  frigates  stately. 
Silent  with  their  armaments  and  crews, 
Norfolk's  harbor  mouth 
Uazy  to  the  south, 
Slumberous  distances  and  shimmering  Tiewa 

Wake,  0  camps  and  ships  !    What  ship  encroaches 

On  yon  river  reach,  a  shadow  black  T 

Grows  the  slime  new  Saurians  T    It  approaches— 

Ho  !  she  comes  !  the  mailed  **  Merrimao  ;  *' 

Bold,  with  batteries  manned. 

Waits  the  "  Cumberland  "  ! 

Speeds  the  Invulnerable  to  the  attack  ! 

Waits  a  gallant  crew  the  word  to  fire. 

In  that  feverish  pause  their  souls  sJflame. 
Undcgenerate — from  a  hero-sire 
And  the  saint  of  chivalry  his  name- 
Doth  their  young  chief  quail? 
Shall  the  Dragon's  scale 
Scare  the  good  knight,  consecrate  to  Fame  T 

Steadily  came  the  foe  ;  from  forts  and  yessels 
Spurt  the  red  fire  and  the  spectral  wreath  ; 
Steadily  on — for  in  that  storm  of  missiles 
Hurtful  only  was  the  monster's  breath — 
Till,  with  a  great  shock. 
Deep  through  sides  of  oak 
Drove  her  iron  beak,  in  the  clench  of  death  ! 

As  from  ringing  roofs  the  hailstones  rounded. 

As  from  fabulous  seals  the  lightnings  hot. 
So  the  **  Cumberland's  "  broadsides  rebounded 
From  the  adamantine  Ibe  she  Ibught ; 
Idly,  on  that  roof. 
As  an  anvil  proof. 
Beat  the  thuader-hammftra  of  the  shot 


Was  it  idly  7    No !  though,  qiuokly  sinkhig, 
Boomecl  yoor  last  goa  level  with  the  tkie  : 
No  !  though  to  the  Skst  with  hearts  onshrinking 
Te  by  hundreds  perished  in  your  pride  ; 
With  yoor  flag  nnlowered, 
Con(^uering  while  o'erpowered. 
Not  in  yam  ye  fought,  nor  vainly  died ! 

<*  Thou  who  passeth,  tell  to  Laosedemon, 

We  obeyed  her  laws,  and  here  are  we  :  " 
Fours  as  proud  an  epitaph,  O  Seamen, 
As  those  martyrs  of  Thermopyl»  ; 
Written,  all  in  light. 
On  that  banner  bright. 
Which  illumes  your  Altar-tomb,  the  Sea ! 

And,  O  grateful  land  !  in  measure  ample 

Thank  the  living,  give  the  lost  yoor  tears  ; 
Thou,  invincible  in  their  example  : — 
Laughing  death  in  the  face  with  merry  cheen; 
Dauntless  in  despair ; 
And  their  fla^  left  there 
Beacons  valor  to  victorious  years.        W.  G. 


THE  OOLLBGB  GATE. 

[Foley's  fine  statue  of  Goldsmith  stands  now  in 
front  of  Trinity  College,  in  this-  city,  where  it  oom- 
mands  the  admiration  of  everybody.  It  is  only 
placed  there  in  a  temporary  way,  but  when  the  ped- 
estal is  completed  the  statue  wUl  be  ereeted  upon  it 
and  inaugurated  with  due  ceremony.  I 

"  He  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  the 
27th  of  February,  1749.  He  was  lowest  in  the 
list"— For«rer'«  Ltfe  of  Oliver  GMtmiik. 

A  LAD  slunk  out  of  the  college  gate. 
With  a  parchment  grasped  in  his  fist ; 

He  tried  to  dodge  past  the  sniggering  boys 
That  snubbed  him  with  **  Last  on  the  list !  '* 

He  stole  to  a  lodging,  up  three  pair  of  stairs. 
In  a  wretched  old  tumble-down  lane. 

And  took  up  his  flute  to  get  rid  of  the  thoughts 
That  were  racking  about  in  his  brain. 

*'  Just  passed  through  ! — and  so  many  a  lad 
Honored  and  medalled  and  praised  ! 

Oh,  what  a  crazy  foundation  whereon 
My  fortunes  will  have  to  be  raised  ! 

An  awkward,  ungunly,  diminutive  dolt. 
With  nothing  on  earth  to  attract ; 

Alike  for  the  desk  and  the  drawing-room  unfit- 
Devoid  both  of  talent  and  tact !  " 

He  whispered  some  melodies  into  his  flute. 

As  a  tear  gathered  up  in  his  eye : 
"  What— what  shall  I  turn  to  T— Phyac  T  or  Law? 

Or  Divinity  7 — folly  to  try  ! 

**  The  coif,  or  the  mitre— it  is  not  fbr  me  : 
I  shall  ne'er  be  addressed  as  *  my  lord  ; ' 

And,  as  for  the  baton,  or  flag — bless  my  heart ! 
Only  fancy  poor  Noll  with  a  sword  ! 
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AURORA. — SEWARD. 


**  Well !  )est3  at  least,  at  the  gate  again 
None  shall  fling  at  *  the  Graduate's'  head  : 

Smoe  fellowships — scholarships,  are  not  for  me, 
I'll  take  to  my  flute  for  bread !  " 

Now,  as  you  enter  that  college  gate. 

Lift  up  your  eyes  and  you'll  see, 
Towering  over  your  heads,  a  bronze. 

In  its  proud  serenity. 

Yes  !  the  strains  from  that  wretched  flute 
To  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  sped  : 

Though  **  Noll ' '  was  a  drudge  so  long  as  he  lived. 
He's  deified,  now  that  he's  dead. 

And  what  is  this  world  7 — the  college  gate. 

Through  which  genius  may  slink  with  shame  : 
The  list  is  the  ledger  of  life's  success. 
And  the  statue  is  posthumous  flEime. 

Adteka. 
— Dublin  University  Magazine, 


AURORA 


I HEAB  the  Mom, 
With  her  silver  horn. 

Arousing  the  valleys  fiur  ; 
I  see  the  light 
On  her  forehead  white. 

The  dew  on  her  gleaming  hair  ; 

Her  rosy  hand 

On  the  mountains  grand. 

Her  feet  on  the  sleeping  seas  ; 
The  islands  wake 
On  the  misty  lake 

From  their  deep  and  dreamful  eaae. 

The  darkness  dies 
When  her  shining  eyes 

Glance  over  river  and  bay  ; 
She  lingers  there, 
On  the  glacier  bare, 

And  the  snow-peaks  glimmering  gray. 

So  high  !  so  cold  ! 
Yet  she  cannot  hold 

Her  calm  even  there  unshaken. 
For  many  a  sound, 
Above  and  around, 

The  bold,  bright  Day  will  awaken. 

He  follows  after 

With  shouts  of  laughter  ; 

From  his  fiery  pursuit  she  flics 
O'er  valley  and  hill  ; 
But  she  hcarcth  still 

The  swiit  footsteps,  and  joyous  cries. 

Her  faint  heart  fails. 
And  her  spirit  quails 


'Neath  the  burning  gUnoes  of  Day 
Her  flur  face  &de8 
In  the  sunny  glades. 

Like  a  dream  she  diasoWeB  away  ! 

Z.  D.  C 

— Frater^s  Magazine. 


DYING  WORDS  OP  JOHN  FOSIRR. 

The  dying  Christian  peaceful  lay. 

No  more  his  hands  oould  do  ; 
No  more  his  feet  the  earthly  paths 

Of  duty  oould  pursue. 

No  more  the  gospel's  joyful  soond 

Could  he  to  men  proclaim. 
To  warn  them  of  the  strength  of  sin,^ 

Make  known  a  Saviour's  name. 

His  earnest  mind,  so  sbrong  and  olear 

The  realms  of  thought  to  scan, 
No  more,  with  steadfiist  will,  oould  toil 

To  serve  his  fellow-man. 

Where  once  was  strength,  was  weakoeas  nowr 

Weakness  unknown  before ; 
Yet  with  a  spirit  calm,  resigned, 

The  change  he  meekly  bore. 

For  in  that  Master's  steps  he  trod. 

Whom  he  so  long  had  loved  ;    . 
And  faith  in  him  sustained  his  soul. 

And  all-4uffioient  proved. 

"  Still  I  can  pray,*'  he  smilmg  said, 

"  And  that's  a  {jlorious  thing." 
**  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  T 

0  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  " 

— Monthly  Religiow  MagaziMw 


SEWARD. 


Well,  be  it  bo  !  The  not  uncommon  fate 

Of  greatness  overtakes  thee  in  thy  prime  : 
He  who  is  mighty  will  have  foes  who  hate  ; 
Thou  hast  false  friends,  who  only  consummate 

Their  own  destruction  in  attempting  thine. 
0  peerless  Champion  of  the  Cause  so  Just, 
When  some,  o'er  zealous  now,  were  oold  oi 
mute, 
Thou  with  sublimcst  coorage,  took  the  Trust 
And  priceless  venture,  oonscious  that  thou  most 
Bear  ecom  of  those  who  would  thy  cause  dis- 
pute. 
Keep  heart !  the  Great  Hereafter  will  refdte 
Each  slander  bom  of  envy  or  of  hate. 

And  thus  thy  final  labors  will  compute  : 
<*  He  Fbeedom  Saykd,  bt  SATDia  msr  tbi 
Stazb  !  '* 

A.  D.  F.  R. 
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THE    WORKING    GIRLS. — THE    LORD    AT    HAND. 


THE  WOEKINO  GIRI5. 

BY   WUODIiURY  M.   FERNALD. 


Thirty  thoumnd  girls  in  Now  York,  it  is  said, 
work  for  from  one  dollar  to  three  dollars  a  week  each, 
and  their  board  alono  averages  within  twenty-fire 
oents  of  OS  much.  They  have  combined  in  a  move- 
ment for  higher  wages. .  A  similar  movement  is  pro- 
posed in  Boston. 

God  of  the  Free  !  whose  jadgments  rest 

In  awful  juisticc  en  us  now. 
From  North  to  South,  from  East  to  West, 

Whilo  Silvery  dies  beneath  the  blow  ; 
Oh,  stay  not  here  ;  list  to  the  cry 

Of  piteous  thousands  in  our  land, 
Frail,  trembling  ones,  who  cannot  die. 

And  scarcely  live  with  laboring  hand, 

God  of  the  feeble  human  frame. 

And  woman  *s  p.itient,  suffering  soul, 
Oh,  let  not  man*8  heroic  fame. 

His  power  to  guard,  defend,  control, 
Sink  to  a  selfiihness  so  deep  : 

There  is  a  deep,  (and  is't  not  Jiere  T) 
At  which  the  holy  angels  weep, 

And  woman  sheds  her  bitter  tear. 

She  asks  for  bread,  for  clothes,  for  more ! 

For  comfort,  culture,  virtue,  peace. 
Bhc  asks — and  by  the  heavens  so  pure. 

By  God's  great  arm,  by  man*s  increase. 
By  all  the  powers  above,  below. 

Her  ri;jjhreous  prayer,  so  long  deferred. 
Shall  soon  bo  aniswere«l :  earth  shall  know 

The  judgments  which  its  crimes  have  stirred. 

Tes,  patient  ones,  'tis  not  alone 

One  fuA-m  of  ix>ndagc  now  that  fiills  ; 
Jehovah  makes  thy  cause  his  own. 

And  man  shall  tremble  when  he  calls. 
Oh,  long  account  of  Libor  crushed  ! 

Of  honest,  anguished,  starving  toil ! 
And  who  art  thou,  O  m.in,  so  flushed 

At  such  a  price,  with  such  a  spoil ! 

See  !  rising  thousand^?,  hear  their  tramp. 

From  seats  of  weariness  and  pain. 
From  gloomy  garrets,  cellars  damp, 

Anl  crowdeii  street^; — a  numerous  train — 
Who  do  not  threaten,  cinnot  take 

The  bolder  me:isur(^s  man  employs. 
But  Rimply  nsk  of  him  to  make 

Lifo*8  burden  lighter,  more  its  joys. 

And  will  it  be  despised — refused  T 

Better  that  hiMvcu*s  high-arching  roof 
Be  hung  with  bl.ick  ;  all  trade  accused  ; 

And  all  prtjCj^vious  stind  aloof 
From  the  great  ja'l;;uient  which  impends — 

The  c\i\niO  of  gold  an  1  greed  and  theft, 
Whicu  the  Etcniil  Father  sends, 

HU  suffering  children  to  protect 

Come  !  the  great  d  ly,  the  glorious  hour. 
When  I''rce.lo!ir»  >clf  at  1  ist  shall  move — 

Wh^n  man's  superior  gift  of  power. 
And  womin's  quivering  soul  of  lore. 

And  hearts  and  hands,  all  joyous  things. 


And  myriad  toUm  toned  mmw. 
Combine  to  bless  the  power  thtU  bria^i 

Freedom  to  soals  and  bodloB,  too  ! 
Boston,  November  17. 

— Mw  York  Hotnimg  Pm 


IN  THE  FIRELIGIIT. 

I  HATE  watched  her  all  the  erening, 
Sittmg  there  in  the  red  firelight  ; 

How  I  wish  I  oould  draw  her  picturo. 
Looking  just  as  she  does  to-night ! 

Sitting  motionless,  with  her  head  bent  d 

Over  the  book  on  her  knee  : 
Though  she  is  not  reading,  but  drettmlm 

Lost  in  happy  reverie. 

Like  playful  sprites,  delighted 

To  deck  a  thing  so  fair. 
The  flickering  flames  illuminate 

New  beauties  everywhere  ; 

Quivering  restlessly  up  and  down. 
From  her  cheek  to  her  forehead  fbir  ; 

Semetimes  leaping  up  and  lighting 
The  waves  of  her  shadowy  hair. 


I  wonder  what  made  her  smile  just 
What  can  she  be  thinlung  i^at. 

With  those  dimples  in  her  sunnj  ohccklT 
Hers  are  plcMont  thoughts,  no  dooM; 

She  will  smile  every  bit  as  bright^ 
When  I'm  £ir  beyond  the  senL 

Pretty  dreamer  !  how  little  she  gVMMM 
That  she's  oil  the  world  to  me  ! 

How  often  I  will  think  of  her. 
Far  away  from  here ;  and  she— - 

Though  we  part  for  years  to-morrow-^ 
She  has  quite  forgotten  mei 

— Ckamber9*s 


THE  LORD  AT  HAXD. 

**  Could  Christians  watch  ten  thonaaod 
Before  their  Lord  himself  appears. 
Yet,  as  he  then  shall  come  at  lost, 
'Twere  wise,  through  all  such  ages 
T'  have  watched  and  waited,  and  haiv  bfl 
The  scoffer's  jest,  the  worldling  *b  soonu 
But  those  who  watch  not  in  the  daj. 
Will  surely  sleep  the  night  awaj. 

**  Lord  make  mo  at  all  hours  awake. 
And,  self-denied,  thy  cross  to  take, 
Rnbod  for  thy  nuptial  fjast  in  whitB^ 
With  l-imp  in  hand,  anl  burning  brUhk % 
Nor  lock  of  prooious  oil  be  mine 
When  the  loud  cry  *■  Arise  and  shine  I* 
Proclaims  thee  come  in  bridal  state. 
And  when  preparing  is  too  iaUl  ** 

-^OtrwumPm 


THE    SBAFORTH    PAPERS. 


PVom  'Kie  North  BriUah  Berinr. 
TV  S^forlh  Faperi :  Lttlert  from  1796  to 

1843. 

In  Iha  Cnstle  orBnban,  in  Ron-sbire,  the 
pictureiiqiicHeatartbe  MackeDziisofSearortb, 
"  Lorda  uf  KinCail,"  is  a  mass  of  corespond- 
enoe,  from  which  a  volume  bos  beeo  campiled 
fbt  priviite  circulation.  A  Iftrger  Mlection 
will,  no  liopo,  be  Home  day  given  to  the 
world  i  but,  in  the  mean  time,  ne  raaj  be 
permitted  to  cull  a  fair  citract«,  illustrative 
of  familj  or  f;enenl  biatary.  It  is  an  obvi- 
oai  remark,  that  from  such  sources  the  hiato- 
rian  derived  his  be«t  materials, — trae  picturee 
of  Bocini  life  and  manners,  and  traits  of  char- 
Mter  developed  only  in  (he  con6dence  of  fa- 
miliar intfrcaurse.  The  "  SeaForth  Pftpcrs  " 
ue  moatly  of  mi>dom  date.  Clan  fuuds  and 
Jacobite  riuin;^,  proscription  and  exile,  were 
ill-suited  to  the  preservation  Had  transmiMion 
of  aach  memorials,  wliich  prubablj  were  never 
Tory  numerous.  The  Highland  chiefs  of  old 
were  not  frequent  or  voluminous  letter-writ- 
ers. Even  when  folly  aware  of  the  value  of 
ft  orown-chnrter  or  "  eheepelcin  title," — and 
most  of  them  were  eager  to  obtaio  this  secu- 
rity,— many  disdained  the  sccomplisbment  of 
writing.  Tlio  services  of  some  slender  clerk 
or  l^i^l  functionary  sufficed  ;  and  we  have, 
for  example,  a  Ikron  of  Kintail,  a  Privy 
Councillir  of  King  Jamos  the  Fifth,  and  a 
man  noted  fjr  extraordinary  prudence  and 
Ngacity,  signing  himself  "  Jhone  M'Eenie 
of  KynCaill,  with  my  hand  on  the  pea,  led  by 
Hoater  William  Gordone,  Nolar."  This  vi- 
DUious  style  satisfied  the — 

"  Chicrordanimtio  knights  snd  errant, 
Either  Tor  cirlel  or  for  warranL" 

The  M;ickeiizies  can  be  early  traced  to  thnr 
wild  m'>untniniiuB  country,  Ceanti'da-Shaill, 
tlie  Head  of  tho  Two  Seas,  or  two  krms  of  the 
sea,  I/reli  Duic'i  and  Lach  Long.  They  werp 
Strong  in  t^eir  nipine  territory,  guarded  by 
Ellaudonan  Custle,  and  approachable  only 
throug'i  narrow  glens  and  possoe,  amidst  vast 
mouutuin  screens,  beyond  which  lie  milei  of 
green  panturi',  wood,  and  wilderness.  By 
leata  of  war,  or  strokes  of  policy,  and  by  in- 
torman-i  n;;ce,  the  chiefs  of  Kintail  waxed 
great  nnd  powerful.  The  sanny  brae  lands 
of  RoKi,  tlic  well -cultivated  church-lands  of 
Cfaanonry.  the  liorony  of  Plusairden,  in  the 
fertile  laigh  of  Moray,  even  the  remote  island 
of  Lnrifl,  a  Bat,  treelsM  expaoM  of  bog  aod 
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turf,  but  «urTX>unded  by  the  prolific  eea  •■ 
with  a  belt  of  gold,  all  these  were  added  to 
tliR  Cftlierfiic  possessions.  There  were  desper- 
ate Iwttlcs  with  the  Macdonalds,  tho  HanrM. 
and  the  Mnclrmds,  frequent  raids  and  irmp- 
tioiii<.  with  letters  of  fire  and  sword  (whioh 
nionnt  power  from  the  crown  to  slaughter 
nnd  eitermiiiiite)  ;  but  in  the  end  the  Mm»- 
kcnzii'fi  sn'rn  :ilway8  to  have  been  sucoeesfu), 
and  to  hnvc  eat  securely  in  theii  "  pride  of 

The  lnt<t  BaroD  of  Kintail,  Francis  Lord 
Bi-nfurth,  wiix,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  said, 
"  n  nobleman  of  extraordinary  talents,  who 
muF^t  linve  niiule  for  himself  a  lasting  repu- 
tiitiiin,  hivd  not  bis  political  exertions  been 
I'liri-ki'd  by  painful  natural  inGrmities.'' 
Though  d<\\(  from  bis  sixteenth  year,  and 
!lwo;;li  UUviriog  also  under  a  partial  impedi- 
iiiciil  i>f  t^pteh,  be  held  high  and  important 
nppulTitmi'nt.'.  and  was  distinguished  for  bis 
JNli'llri'tiiiil  Eictivity  and  attainments.  Hs 
ri']>re(!ontt'd  Hoss-sbire  in  Parliament,  and 
vian  lord  lieiiteoaat  of  the  county  ;  he  raised 
nn<l  CDrnmanded  a  n^imcnt;  he  was  for  up- 
wardfl  of  lire  years  Oovcmor  of  Barbadoes ; 
he  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  questions  of 
nrt  anil  scieiioc,  especially  natural  history, 
nnd  he  kojit  up  an  extensive  corrcspondenoe. 
IIIm  i-iisf  ntwus  to  contradict  the  opinion  held 
by  Kitto  mid  othera,  that  in  nil  that  relates 
t'l  the  ciilturt'  of  tho  mind,  and  the  oheerfal 
cxerri«(-  of  the  mental  focultiea,  the  blind 
Imvu  the  advnnlage  of  the  deaf.  The  loss  of 
the  ear,  thnt  "  vestibule  of  the  soul,"  was  to 
him  compenaated  by  gifte  and  endowments 
rnrciy  united  in  the  same  individual.  One 
instnnre  of  the  chiefs  liberality  and  lore  of 
nrt  miiy  be  mentioned.  In  1796,  headvanoed 
a  sum  of  £1,000  to  Sir  Thomas  lawrenoe  to 
n-llL've  him  from  pecuniary  difficulties.  Iaw- 
ronci.-  niif  tlii.'a  ayonng  man  of  twenty-seven. 
Iliq  r^iroi-r  Trom  a  boy  upwards  was  one  of 
lirillinnt  f  ik'ress,  but  be  was  careless  and  gen- 
cr>.>iiB  itH  t  >  m>)Dcy  matters,  and  some  speoula- 
li'iiiH  h\  liii  iLitbsrembarraswd  and  distressed 
tli'- yiiin'^  iiriiist.  In  his  trouble  be  applied 
!■■  tiio  ciiiff  of  Kintail.  "Will  you,"  be 
n^ii'j .  ill  thnt  theatrical  style  common  to  Law- 
n.-ni.t'.  "  U  ill  you  be  the  Antonio  to  a  Bassa- 
iiji.i  /  "  III-  promised  to  repay  the  £1,000  in 
fi.'ir  j'-nrH,  but  tho  money  was  given  on  term* 
'  the  must  agrenble  to  the  feelings,  and  eom- 
'  plimcntsry  Ut  the  talents  of  the  artist, — b« 
I  was  to  repoy  it  with  his  pencil,  and  the  ohiaf 
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THE    SEAFORTH    PAPEE8. 


Bat  to  him  for  his  portrait.  Lord  Seaforth 
also  oommissioned  from  West  one  of  those 
immense  sheets  of  canvas  on  which  the  old 
academician  delighted  to  work  in  his  latter 
years.  The  subject  of  the  picture  was  the 
traditionary  story  of  the  royal  bunting  in 
which  King  Alexander  the  Third  was  saved 
from  the  iissault  of  a  fierce  stag,  by  Colin  Fitx- 
gerald, — a  wandering  kxfight  unknown  to  au- 
thentic history.  West  considered  it  one  of 
hi8  best  productions,  charged  £800  for  it, 
and  was  willing  some  years  afterwards,  with 
a  view  to  the  exhibition  of  his  works,  to  par- 
chase  back  the  picture  at  its  original  cost. 

In  one  instance  Lord  Soaforth  did  not 
evince  artistic  taste.  He  dismantled  Brahan 
t-astlc,  removing  its  castellated  features,  and 
completely  modernizing  its  general  appear- 
ance. The  house,  with  its  large  modem  ad- 
ditions, is  a  tall,  massive  pile  of  building,  the 
older  portion  covered  to  the  roof  with  ivy. 
It  occupies  a  commanding  site  on  a  bank  mid- 
way between  the  river  Conon  and  a  range  of 
picturesque  rocks.  This  bank  extends  for 
miles,  8loping  in  successive  terraces,  all  richly 
wooded  or  cultivated,  and  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  that  terminates  with  the 
Moray  Firth.  The  place  abounds  in  exqui- 
site walks,  wooded  dells,  and  hollows.  One 
spacious  promenade  extends  on  high  under 
the  gray  rocky  clifis,  and  another  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  tlie  valley,  where  the  river  Conon 
sweeps  past  in  a  broad  stream,  shaded  by 
rows  of  old  trees  and  evergreens.  **  It  is  a 
wild  and  grand  place,'*  says  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, **and  we  were  particularly  delighted 
with  the  rock  and  river  walks."  In  front  of 
the  castle,  one  day  in  August,  1725,  was  wit- 
nessed a  melancholy  procession.  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  Disarming  Act,  General  Wade 
repaired  to  Brahan,  with  a  detachment  of 
two  hundred  of  the  regular  troops,  in  order 
to  receive  the  arms  and  submission  of  certain 
of  the  Jacobite  chiefs.  <*  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed,*' he  says,  **  the  several  clans  and 
tribes  assembled  in  the  adjacent  villages,  and 
marched  in  good  order  through  the  great  ave- 
nue that  leads  to  the  castle ;  and  one  after 
another  laid  down  their  arms  in  the  court- 
yard, in  great  quiet  and  decency,  amounting 
to  seven  hundr<xi  and  fourteen.  The  solem- 
nity with  which  this  was  performed  bad  un- 
doubtedly a  great  influence  over  the  rest  of 
the  Highland  clans.'*  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Bubmission  wm  in  a  great 


ure  delusive ;  but  it  moat  hate  been  a  Uttar 
pill  for  these  haughty  chiefs  to  swallov. 
The  solemn  march  and  surrender  of  the  eber- 
ished  weapons  were  humiliation  enough,  but 
worse  than  all  vras  the  presence  of  the  two 
hundred  Hanoverian  soldiers.  <<  Lord  Ferty 
sees  me  fall." 

Every  old  Highland  family  has  its  store  of 
traditionaiy  and  romantic  belieA.  Centufai 
ago  a  seer  of  the  Clan  Mackenile,  known  li 
Kenneth  Oag,  predicted  that  when  thn 
should  be  a  deaf  Caberfi^,  the  gift-land  tf 
the  estate  would  be  sold,  and  the  male  Vm 
become  extinct.  The  prophecy  was  wiril 
known  in  the  north,  and  it  was  noty  Ell 
many  similar  vaticinations,  made  t^Ur  tli 
event.  At  least  three  unimpefaohable  9ui^ 
nach  witnesses,  Sir  Humphry  DaTy,  Sir  W^ 
ter  Scott,  and  Mr.  Morritt,  of  Rokebj,  hit 
all  heard  the  prediction  when  Lord  fleaftrtl 
had  two  sons  alive  both  in  good  health.  Tfcl 
tenantry  and  clansmen  were,  of  coarse,  •tra^ 
ly  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  prophe^ 
and  when  their  chief  proposed  to  sdl  part  di 
Kin  tail,  they  o^red  to  buy  in  the  land  tt 
him,  that  it  might  not  pass  from  the  haaM. 
One  son  was  then  living,  and  there  was  <i 
immediate  prospect  of  the  suooesrion  a|l^ 
ing  ;  but,  in  deference  to  the  danniah  ijiijl 
dice  or  afiEection,  the  sale  of  any  portioa  of 
estate  was  deferred  for  about  two  jmhl 
The  blow  at  last  came.  Lord  SeaforA  wm 
involved  in  West  India  plantations  wUil 
were  mismanaged,  and  he  was  forced  to  Uh 
pose  of  part  of  the  *<  gift-land."  Abont  t|l 
same  time,  the  last  of  his  four  sons,  a 
man  of  talents  and  eloquence,  and  then 
resenting  his  native  county  in 
died  suddenly,  and  thus  the  prnphiinjUriTM 
neth  Oag  was  fulfilled  :-<- 

'•  Of  the  Ihie  of  Fitsgenld  rsnu^nsd  not  a 
To  bear  the  proud  naaie  oC  the  Oiiof  of 
tail" 

Lord  Seaforth  himself  died  a  few 
afterwards,  in  January,  1815,  and  the 
with  all  their  honors  and  duties  and 
rassments,  devolved  on  his  eldest 
then  a  young  widowed  lady : — 

<*  And  thou,  gentle  daais,  who  most 

grief, 
For  thy  clan  and  thy  eoontiy,  tlis 

chief. 
Whom  brief  rolling  moons.  In  six  *^»"*fif, 

left 
Of  thy  hoibsBd  snd  Mmt  and  teelhna  h«st 
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■■  Wnrou  dmn,  Oct.  15, 1H09. 
"  I  km  at  thia  moment  letunwd  from  at- 
t«it-"  •  tODdioK  the  prinoiMH  to  Oovent  Garden  Tb»- 

Ktre.  She  was  Terj  frniciauH  and  pleuut 
The  lady,  bowerer, had, aaSoottadinitted,  indeed.  The  Dake  of  Cumberland  was  of 
"  the  ipirit  of  a  chieftaineM  in  eT«ij  drop  of  the  paitj-  She  did  me  the  honor  of  hitny 
ber  Mood."  When,  in  1805,  she  returned  ^n^ng  ">«  to  him,  which  wae  a  grrat  fiTor, 
from  the  West  Indie-,  the  joung  and  happy  J""  know,  and  promoted  oonwnmtJon  When 
_.-      .  o-    o  I    II     J    L      L       i-  \.       *e  attended  her  to  her  camstre,  she  abooK 

Wife  of  S.r  Samuel  Hood  her  be.nty,  her  hands,  and  desired  to  see  n«T««n  aa  we 
Tarfed  accompliahmentB,  and  &«inating  con-  returned,  when  she  intenda  to  Tisit  ua  in  our 
TMsation,  rendered  her  aociety  greatly  court-  j  new  house.  She  deiired  na  to  dino  with  her 
ed.  The  world  of  faabion  was  thrown  open  the  day  after  in  a  qaiet  way.  We  did  eo, 
to  her.  The  young  wife,  however,  was  aware  nobody  but  ourwhes,  and  tott  plesaant  ik 
of  the  dangers  of  the  aodctj  of  that  time,  i  »■»«■  She  did  not  diamias  as  till  after  mid- 
■'  I  know,"  ahe  wrote,  half  demurely  but  all  ";?,';^  '^  """^  t**"  I'?,"";;  °^  *;'"'"'8  "« 
eameatiy.  '•  how  much  depend,  on  my  first  j  "'""'"8'  '^'"  *"*  "'^'^  bighneaa/ 
outset  as  a  married  woman."  She  did  not.  The  ooaiwf  featnies  of  the  princew's  oha^^ 
howerer,  consider  it  incompatible  with  her  l^cter  bad  not  then  become  prominent,  or  w« 
matronly  gravity  and  pm<Jence  to  visit  the  gbould  have  had  them  noticed  by  an  observer 
opera ;  and  though  smitten  in  oonsdence  at  at  once  aeute  and  delicate, 
first  by  the  character  of  some  of  the  dances  ,  a  favorite  oorreepondent  at  this  time  waa 
and  drwscB,  she  was  eharmed  with  tbe  sing-  the Marchiooeseof  Stafford,  afterwards Dneh- 
iogofMra.  BLllington,  and  coulji  have  lis- 'ese-Countessof  Sutherland.  She  was  counleao 
tened,  ahe  said,  for  days  to  her  heavenly 'in  her  own  right,— the  nineteenth  h«d  of 
voice.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  was  a  Whig.  Dur- '  thefamilypo^esingtheearldom.  Herman- 
ing  the  abort  administration  of  "  AU  the  ners,  as  Byron  remarked,  were  truly  prin- 
Talenta,"  he  contested  the  representatbo  of  cew/y.  She  had  travelled  far  and  aeen  much, 
Westminster,  and, after  adepperate  struggle, 'Md  had  a  taste  for  muaio  and  art.  Her  let- 
was  aoccteeful.  "  We  carried  tbe  election  tew  are  ge»M»lly  abort  aensiblc  notes,  more 
hollow  as  to  myself,"  he  wril«e,  "and  al-[ hurried  and  careless,  perhapa,  because  tbe 
though  they  tagged  Sheridan  to  me,  we  sue- 1  writer  could  always  command  franks.     Here 

cecded  in  that  ulao)  but  I  beliere  ministers   is  an  extract: 

are  oonrinccd  that  bis  interest  alone  would  , 

never  have  brought  him  in."    Among  the  I.  TJ??  ^'^'"""v^""^."^;^'";^^ 

.   .  ro'    a i_   .L    n.  inoeea  I  have  UBver  been  aolo  to  bear  the  Dont 

MqaainUinceaofSirSamuelwasthe  Princess     f  n..„  .;_„  i  i„f.  „it  .i.„„;„~  ™_  ._. 
"Tv,  ,        ,,  *_!.,-,,■  Y    3      "'  tbem  aince  I  loit  off  dancing  yearn  ago ; 

of  WaU-8-the  unfortunate  Caroline.    l*dy  ^^  j  think  the  b«t  part  of  L^naon  iaTste 
Hood  wrilea  to  her  mother : —  Iq  the  year,  in  a  smaller  sort  of  society,  which 

one  Bometimea  finds  when  there  are  fewer 
•  Mary-Eliubcth-Fnderloa  UaakeailB  ni  bora   people,     I  have  been  to-night  at  Vauiball, 
at  ^jmlalo,  Kon^hlre,  Marsh  IT,   ITSJ.     Sha   which  is  the  prettiest  thing  possible  Co  me 
BiarriHl  Bi  DatbuloH,  NovanbCT  «,  ISOt,  BIr  San-   onoe  or  twice.  .   .  .  This  bmotiful  moonlight 
.ul  Uo»i,  »fu.™.rd.  K.B,,  aiid  Vioe-Adjni™!  of    night  turMeverybody's  head,aadmakea them 

and  Idok  i»™™iDn  of  U»  fuailf  eM>Us,  wbi^  bid  Tunhndge,and  not  bavinga  huaband  belong- 

dsiDlTi^tl  tu  \iii  b;  the  dfUJi  of  bar  fatbar  witboac  <ng  to  the  Baronche  Club,  and  not  being  able 

^«  iant',  Jnnuarj  II,  1815.     tlhe  married  acaio,  to  See  Pensbnrat  along  with   you.      Walter 

MayJl.  1817,  J.  A.  Bicwirt,  Ewj,  of  UlMKsrbm,  Scott  must   have  been   highly  pleased  with 

who  aauiDHl  tho  nftmo  of  Maokeuie,  wu  ratuud  „ein«  it  In  sneh  good  company.      Lord  Staf- 

ITP^r  '^!;^";^'J  "«^  "^;  E^a"/)  ford  La  be  hopiit  wiu"^/ him  to  write 

aoa  wM  BaeoeviTirlr  tioTemor  of  uerloo,  MM  Lord  ^,'t  -     *_^^_  il  _  *  »u-_ 

High  Coa.mi.»io«rw  tbo  Ionia.  Irii-W    He  died  wmelhing  of  a  mow  Southern  nature  than 

Scptombor  U.  is+a.    Mra.  SMwart  Uukeaiii  diad  what  ho  propoeed  to  do  of  Our  nortbem  eUna 

M  ilnhaa  CuUe,  NoT«b«'  IH,  18&X,  sad  waa  to-  and   their  aqDabblci,  which   aometimea  be- 

iciTcd  In  the  famil;  mill  at  ?ortnaa  or  aaaoory.  come  a  little  tiresome  to  the  Englisb  ear.     I 

Uorfunonl  vu  go*  of  lb*  larftrt  nai  wiuwwd  [jko  the  Border  atoriea,  I  own ,  better  than  tbe 

in  the  N^rtb,  ««tal  iho«»U  of  penena  babg  uigbUnd  ones  of  JIacleaoa  and  Maedon- 

111  will    on  fool,  and  Iba  anmbar  of  nfaislea  about      ,]■'        P-  l  i.  j  .l   - 1.-11 

EThnBdreda^dflft,.      11»  dn—d  l»ly  t.  nv  '^■.^r^'i^^^T^H  "^u  **'",'"* 't!"  "Til    '.^ 

caaded  b;  ber  n,  ltailb-WiUi>n  SMwHt-HMkaii-  and  I  like  tbe  bills  Ibemaelvee  better  than  tbe 
ale il  Sitfgith.                                                  I  baditiona  of  a  UaalsMi  kiokii        "---' — -■-* 
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down  one  of  them,  or  vice  virsa.  I  do  not, 
however,  inran  l-u  »aj,  that  ■when  you  come 
to  Btoriei)  of  the  Thanca  or  Rosii,  Sutherland, 
etc.,  thvy  are  not  rcoUjr  interesting ;  but  it  is 
the  endlcH  traditions  of  the  Weacern  High- 
lands tu  wbicli  I  object  in  detail.  IloireTcr, 
Welter  Ocutt  throws  so  great  a  charm  over 
what  lio  writes,  that  ho  ma;  take  anj  sub- 
ject bo  pkastfl." 

This  wne  abundnntl;  vcri&ed  bj  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "  Lidj  of  the  Lake,"  and  sub- 
sequent);  by  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles."  In 
the  latter  thepoetahowcd  how  well  and  pow- 
orfull;  he  could  deal  with  the  scenery  and 
traditionsoF  the  West  Ilighlands.  It  is  true, 
bowcver,  that  in  both  of  these  great  metrical 
romances  Scott  added  the  attraction  arising 
from  popular  historical  names  and  eTents, 
from  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  the  gsj 
and  chivalrous  James  the  Fourth,  and  from 
Robert  Bruce  and  Bannockburn.  Such  char- 
acters irmdialed,  as  it  were,  local  incidents 
and  descriptiunB,  imparting  to  the  whole  a 
DBtional  interest  and  importance. 

Regarding  a  conspicuous  character  in  tbe 
West  liighlands,  the  supposed  original  of 
Scott's  ehienain,  Fergus  Maclvor,  Ladj  Lou- 
isa Stuart  relates  an  amusing  anecdote  told 
her,  she  nays,  by  Lord  Muntngu,  and  which. 
in    a   comedy,   would    certainly    be    called 

"  Macdonell  of  Glengarry  came  with  a 

Ct  slating  lad  of  fourteen  t«  enter  I ' 
I.    The  [toor  boy,  almost  of  a  man' 
being  lamentably  Ui'lieient  in  grammar  and 
prosody,  and  pronouncing  Latin  dr^mMOMC, 
was  phiccd  in  the  third  I'urm  with  children  ol 
ten  years  old.     AU'onwhile,  tin.-  father  desired 
to  spealc  with   Dr.  Keatu  liIniHelf,  and  tli 
doctor  left  his  dinner  to  recfiyo  the  laird' 
commands.    I'hese  were  tu  observe  a  point 
of  great  importance ;  namely,  that  his  son 
should  be  entered  in  the  iNiuks  Iklacdonell,  and  i 
oot  Macdonuld.     '  Eiir,'  t^aid  he, '  Macdonell  | 

■norial.  It  liad  alu'iiyn  been  Macdonell  till , 
the  invasion  uf  tiic  Itiimans ;  then  they  cor-  j 
ruptcd  It  into  MacdonalJut,  hut  we  have  I 
nothing  tu  do  with  the  liiitin  termination.'  | 
Tliu  little  doctor  did  nothing  but  bow  and  i 
UNU'ut  to  the  -foraiidalilu  cliieftoia ;  but  in 
rei.'.itini;  it,  lie  mid,  '  1  could  have  told  him,. 
if  1  durst,  that  MacdoruUas  was  much  better 
Latin  tliuti  Vacilunaltlus,  and  thus  hate  ex- 
culpated the  Rumuna  altogether.'  " 

Glengarry,  like  Don  Quixote,  was  born  at 
lemst  a  century  and  a  lio^  loo  lst«.  i 
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Sir  Samuel  Hood  had  gone  to  tlw  >mI 
Indies  as  the  navaJ  oommander-in-chicr.  Kx- 
tranrdinary  attentions  were  paid  to  Iwlj 
Hood  by  the  native  princes,  and  s.ima  of  bv 
progresses  through  India  were  marked  I7  ■ 
wrt  of  regal  splendor.  In  1^12,  elie  made  t, 
journey  in  her  palanquin  from  Modru  to 
Seringpatum  and  Mysore,  and  tmditiona  ot 
her  bi»uty,  ber  bigb  spirit,  and  love  of  6^- 
sporte,  still  linger  among  tlie  peuplo.  Of 
these  progresses  Lady  Hood  kept  joumab, 
but  their  interest  has  been  supersede*!  bj  tin 
accounts  of  later  travellers,  and  by  tbe  flit 
changes  in  India. 

While  tbo  great  lady  from  the  Wwt  WH 
thus  gratifying  her  enlightened  curiosi^,uid 
receiving  homage  in  India,  ber  Iricoda  at 
home  were  assiduous  in  acquainting  her  with 
English  occurrences  and  gossip.  Lady  Anns 
Barnard,  authoress  of  the  fine  Scottish  bal- 
lad, "  Auld  Robin  Gray,"  was  one  of  tb«M 
friendly  and  accomplished  corrcspondcati 
whose  genial  epistles  were  welcomed  at  If^ 
dras.  She  wasof  thefamilyof  theLindnja, 
a  daughter  of  tbo  Earl  of  Bolcarrna;  ast 
having  removed  to  £nglBnd,  where  her  ii^ 
ters.  Lady  Fordyce  and  I«dy  Hardwicks, 
were  settled,  she  became  the  wife  of  Hi, 
Andrew  Barnard,  son  of  tho  Bishop  of  Lba- 
erick,  who  was  some  timo  secretary  to  Lori 
Macartney  at  tbe  Ope.  Lady  Anne  wm 
DOW  a  widow, — her  husband  died  in  1807; 
she  was  lively,  good-humurod,  and  oboerraat, 
noted  for  her  active  kindness,  and  delightilg 
tbe  higher  circles  in  which  she  moved  bj  htt 
conversational  talents  and  gayety,  which  Un 
weight  of  seventy  years  scarcely  diinintsbad. 
The  fact  of  her  autborahip,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  popularity  of  her  song,  she  €BD- 
ceolcd  till  she  was  on  the  vergo  of  the  gtavt, 
when  she  avowed  it  ui  a  letter  to  Sir  Walts 
Scott.  When  Lady  Hood  was  at  Porte- 
mouth,  on  the  eve  of  her  depsrturo  for  India, 
Lady  Aone  sent  Her  an  aSeCtionitte  bia- 
weU;— 

"When  far  away,  remember  if  thme  is 
anything  I  can  do  for  you,  command  bb 
freely )  your  order  will  be  acGom)Bnicd  bj  a 
letter,  and  thai  will  be  something  gainsd. 
Pray  do  not  exceed  your  three  tcdib.  Bit 
iiamuel  knows  well  that  the  full  extent  of 
!  human  good-humor  is  but  three  years.  Aflsr 
I  a  great  man  has  been  anywhere,  those  who 
I  were  nijoioed  to  have  him,  and  who  looksd 
~  ~,  long  to  sea  biin  baek, 
y  maj  eSbot  nan  poinb 
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with  hie  saooeMor ;  and  if  he  does  not  go 
quite  so  soon  as  they  calculated  on,  they  be- 
oome  profoked  with  him.'' 

There  is  something  of  native  shrewdness, 
as  well  as  courtly  ezperienoe,  in  this  estimate 
of  human  nature.  Lady  Anne,  like  most  of 
the  ladies  of  her  acquaintance,  dabbled  a 
little  in  politics,  and  she  predicted  truly 
(Feb.  4, 1812)  that  when  the  restrictions  on 
the  prince  regent  were  removed,  there  would 
be  little  or  no  change  in  the  ministry : — 

**  The  llouses  of  Lords  and  Commons  are 
met  to  wrangle,  and  look  forward  with  hope 
and  fear  to  the  momentous  day,  the  18th  of 
February,  when  the  prince  is  to  be  taken  out 
of  his  go-cart  to  walk  alone.  What  he  is  to 
do  no  one  knows,  and  I  fully  believe  ho  him- 
self docs  not  know  ;  for  he  is  not  in  a  state 
of  body  or  mind  fitted  to  make  decisions.  I 
should  think,  as  the  11.  family  who  live  al- 
most exclusively  with  him,  and  have  alone 
the  opportunity  of  recommending  or  sug^t- 
ing,  are  with  the  present  administration, 
that  he  will  continue  them  all  in,  a  very  few 
excepted." 

A  more  general  letter  of  gossip  may  be 
qaotcd : — 

<'  Beaufort,  Bath,  Nov,  12, 1813. 

**  Last  winter  London  was  supposed  to  be 

later  in  its  hours,  and  more  expensive  in  all 

its  ways,  than  it  was  ever  known  to  be  before. 

The  parties  and  balls  began  late ;  they  went 

on  nnremittingly  when  fter  did  begin ;  and 

it  is  the  fashion  now  to  have  a  sideboard 

covered  with  all  manner  of  ices,  fniits,  wines, 

cakes,  and  even  cold  meat.    This,  I  should 

have  imagined,  would  have  made  them  less 

frequent,  l)ut  no  such  thing.    The  regent,  in 

spite  of  his  greatness,  goes  about  wherever 

he  is  asked;  and  the  quantity  of  royal  dukes  is 

voluminous.    It  has  been  supposed,  in  the 

course  of  tliis  last  year,  that  a  certain  royal 

heart  is  not  quite  so  much  devoted  as  it  has  been 

to  a  handsome  marchioness ;  but  as  we  see  no 

new  person  on  the  g^and  sharing  the  atten- 

'.ions,  we  can  only  conjecture  about  this ;  all 

be  charms  there  increase  rather  than  ^min- 

ih.    The  Princess  Charlotte  is  a  lively  good- 

boking  girl,  and  seems  to  long  much  for  an 

sitablishment  of  her  own,  but  tlmt,  I  hear,  is 

n»t  likely  ti>  he  granted  to  her  yet.  ...  I 

WIS  at  one  ball  be  (the  regent^  gave  at  Carl- 

Un  House— the  most  tpleiidid    thing  that 

cojld  be  seen.    I  went  in  the  full  glorr  of 

fiipr  J,  and  looked  like  nothing  but  a  mad  old  | 

osrich  !     However  the  fashion  of  the  times 

mist  answer  for  this,  not  me.    The  regent 

hwing  Appointed  my  cousin,  Oolonel  Bamiard, 

to  be  Lis  aide-de-camp,  tod  doam  aa  Ibe 
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honor  of  letting  me  know  that  my  strong 
recommendation  had  much  aided  the  colonel's 
own  meritorious  services,  T  went  to  sav 
'  Thank  you,'  in  all  the  jewels  that  my  friends 
chose  to  bedisen  me  with,  toother  with 
twenty-two  high,  white  ostrich  feathers,  and 
a  white  satin  gown,  all  embroidered  with  sil- 
ver !  In  short,  I  was  most  splendid,  and,  of 
course,  very  well  received.  The  whole  of  the 
female  part  of  the  company  were  loaded  with 
feathers  and  jewels.  Oh,  how  sleepy  and 
tired  I  was !  .  .  . 

*•  You  naturally  say,  *  Where  are  you?  * 
At  the  house  of  Sir  James  Burges,  to  whom 
my  sister  Man^aret  was  married  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  U  was  late  in  life  for  her  to 
change  her  state,  but  as  she  had  known  him 
for  forty  years  he  could  not  be  called  a  new 
acQuaintance  ;  and  as  she  is  fond  of  a  large 
and  jolly  society  of  young  people,  he  has  muade 
her  at  once  mother  to  seven  good-humored 
men  and  women,  who  are  all  satisfied  with 
her,  and  with  whom  she  is  happy.  Since  her 
marriage,  a  dosen  of  old  couples  haue  led  off 
in  the  hymeneal  dance,  which  seems  to  be  the 
fashion  at  present ;  but  not  for  chickens — for 
the  old  hens  and  game-cocks.  Witness  the 
old  Marohioness  of  Clanricarde  and  Sir  Jo- 
seph Yorke,  Lady  Sligo  and  Sir  William 
S(x>tt,  etc.  •  .  . 

'*'  It  is  said  there  is  to  be  no  opera  this  sea- 
son ;  so  much  the  better  ;  the  fine  ladies  will 
have  money  in  their  pockets.  Waltzing, 
which  was  begun  to  be  in  fashion  when  you 
lefl  us,  0uns  ground.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
a  dance  fatal  to  the  interests  of  husbands,  but 
there  have  not  been  any  divorces  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  that  I  have  heard  of.  ...  I 
will  now  close,  for  i  hear  the  word  dinner. 
This  is  a  letter  of  chatter ,  but  not  the  worse 
for  that  to  a  friend  far  away.  God  bless  yon, 
you  pretty  good  creature ! — Yours, 

**  Anne  Barnard." 

A  letter  from  Miss  Berry,  the  eldest  of  the 
dual  sisterhood  at  Little  Strawberry  Hill,  and 
the  friend  of  Horace  Walpole,  has  the  pleaa- 
ant  flavor  of  antiquated  literary  gossip : — 

"Grovi,  Bath,  30M  Dec.  1811. 
*<  Of  ehit-chat.  Miss  Long's  immediate  mar- 
riage with  young  Bfr.  Welleslcy  Pole  is  the 
great  subject.  A  friend  of  mine,  connected 
with  Rundell's  house,  writes  me  :  '  Her  dia- 
monds, which  they  are  preparing,  are  macfa 
more  splendid  and  magnificent  than  ever  were 
fumisbed  to  a  aubject.'  To  what  a  height 
are  the  Wellesleys  rearing  their  heads,  and 
decollation  is  out  of  fashion  now-a-days !  .  .  . 
In  Herefordshire  I  passed  three  weeks,  at 
the  house  of  a  mutual  friend,  with  Mrs. 
Apreece,  and  as  you  know  her,  you  can  ap- 
piaoiata  tba  valoo  of  three  weeks  in  Imt 
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■ocietj.  Tha  following  linet  were  icnt  ine 
boEU  town,  but  I  bsTe  not  a.  gaeea  at  their 
Bvthor.  It  may  be  b8  well  Sir  Uarrj  Eogle- 
field  himself  tm  anj  other  wit,  aoCwithatuud- 
lustbeaneerat  liia CnCholiciBm.  Ihopeyour 
ladjabip  maj  be  pleased  with  tbem.  I  think 
tbe;  are  gix>d,  cepeciatlj  the  fint  ataotk, 
wliich  seemB  lu  mo  quite  happj  ;  but  after 
tfais  oetimnte  of  their  merit,  it  would  not  do 
for  me  tu  be  in  the  same  r»gfi,  and  I  shaU 
tbererore  tum  uver  a  new  tea^ 
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unequal  a  matob,  till  her  long  flirtatiOM 
lOCDstuiDed  her  to  it.  Sjdaej  Smith  oaikd 
chemical  mit—DavUe  of  Aprteoe — 
tbough  be  admitted  that  this  wm  a  bad  joke, 
Ibe  courtship  is  humorouslj  alluded  to  in 
uiotber  exccUeot  letter,  which  we  must  quote. 
Lad;  Hood  had  transmitted  a  farewell  note 
and  the  present  of  a  book — ■'  M^moires  d«  U 
Eteine  Marguerite  "—to  her  fHend  Mr.  Moi^ 
'  ■;  of  Bokehj,  who  replied  bj  a  long  and  af- 
Tectionate  letter,  cooCaining  some  amasing 
details,  criticism,  and  iaformation,  tinged 
with  a  cynical  spirit  of  coloring  worth;  oT 
Slatthew  Bramble : — 


"  •  Have  joii  secQ  the  filmed  Baa-blea, 
The  gentle  dame,  Apreeoe, 
Who  at  a  glance  shot  throogh  and  throngh 
The  Boots  Keiiew, 
And  changtd  its  iwsoslo  geeatT 
Flayfiiir  forgot  his  mathematios, 
Astronam;  and  hydrostatifls  ; 
And  ID  lier  piwmoe  cften  swon 
He  knew  not  two  aod  two  made  (bur ! 
•■ '  To  the  Institution  then  she  earns. 
And  Kt  her  cap  at  little  Da*j  ; 
"  He  in  an  instant  oaught  the  flune. 
Before  Sir  Harr;  said  an  Am  ; 
Then,  quick  as  turmerio  or  litmus  paper 
An  seid  takes,  begun  to  Taper ; 
And,  But  as  sparlu  uf  fire  and  tinder. 
Was  burned,  poor  lellow,  tp  a  oinder. ' 
"  I  am  anxious  to  hear  of  jour  safb  arrival 
in  India,  and  I  shall  long  to  know  how  jou 
like  that  country,  so  diSiiront  from  Europe  in 
many  respects,  and  in  few  for  the  better. 
Ladies  aro  in  high  estimation  there,  but  vour 
ladyship,  who  was   the  admiratioD  of  Lon- 
don, will  little  ralue  attentions  at  Madias  or 
K>mbaj.     You  will,  however,  priie  the  con- 
veisatiun  of  such  men  ss  my  friends.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  and  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty.    How 
I  wish  the  latter  had  deferred   bis  conquest 
of   Kitavia   till   ^our  admiral    might   have 
shared  in  the  spoils  !     Tbe  former,  I  fear  for 
youi  sake,  and  rejoice  for  toy  own,  is  bood 
returning  home.     Of  myself  I  will  only  say 
(and  that  because  I  flatter  myself  it  will  bo 
gratifyine  to  your  ladyship) ,  tliat  I  am  really 
quite  weI),  and  liad  I  not,  as  I  fortunately 
have,  the  feeling  uf  health,  I  should  soon  bu 
talked  into  it,  so  daily  am  I  oompliaeuUtd 
on   mjr   eoud   looks.     I   pray   Heaven   your 
ladyship  s   mny  continue,  and   that   I  may 
have  the  pleasuro  to  see  you  return  in  spirits, 
health,  and  riches  to  your  friends  and  coun- 
try.   I  need  out  add  bow  mnch  this  would 
ddight  your  obliged  and  bithful     M.  B." 

IMe  rumored  alliance  of  Davy  with  the 
rich  widow  (which  actually  took  place  neit 
year  when  the  philosopher  was  also  knighted) 
•eems  to  have  oDConished  the  world  of  foshii 

ambitious  and  artificial  to  marry   for  mind  j  souuded  tbe  trumpet,  and  announced  anotbff 


(1811)— I  have  no  doubt  you  will  And  in 
India  a  great  deal  to  amuee,  and  a  good  deal 
tu  interest,  a  mind  so  activo  and  so  cultivated 
as  yours ;  and  should  you  ever  feel  dispoacd 
to  communicate  the  result  of  your  Asiatic  re- 
Ksrches  to  two  immovable  Europeans,  whoM 
annual  migrations  &om  Yorkshire  to  London 
institute  the  whole  of  their  travels,  pray  be- 
stow it  on  one  of  us,  and  you  shall  near  in 
return  thatweliveand  are  grateful.  A  reeneil 
of  Indian  ghost  stories  is  a  desideratum  hi 
Western  literature,  tbough,  as  Indian  suula 
migrate  from  one  living  being  to  another, 
tliey  have  not  time  to  make  visits  to  their 
friends  like  the  spirits  of  departed  Gaels.  I 
rely  on  your  seal  in  the  cause  of  the  se«n  tat 
settling  this  disputable  point.  ,   .  . 

"  London  just  now  is  overwhelmed  witk 
politics,  and  I  am  sure  they  would  amuse  yon 
as  little  as  thoy  have  diHie  me.  W  hen  then 
is  time  for  tittle-tattle,  I  think  the  most  gen- 
eral subject  is  the  announced  end  approaeb- 
'~-;  uuiuQ  of  Mr.  Davy  and  Mrs.  Apreeoe 
event  which  I  oontemplate  us  the  triumph 
of  English  philoaophicaf  courtship  over  IM 
cautious  advances  of  the  Edinburgh  Profw- 
eors.  Poor  Playfiur  will  be  in  despair  when 
he  finds  that  the  heart  which  he  failed  to  ooo- 
quer  was  not  impregnable ;  but  what  can  re- 
sist galvanic  batteries  and  tbe  persoHiTa 
powers  of  oi;^^^"  K^^  Suob  are  tbe  inoet 
prominent  pbilosophical  transactions  of  the 
yearof  graoe  IS12.  Gell  isgoneoaa  missiun 
from  the  Dilettanti  Society  Ic  Asia  Minor 
with  two  good  draughtsmen,  and  we  oxpeot 
much  fruit  from  his  labors.  He  was  last 
heard  of  from  Malta,  wbenoo  be  sailed  for 
Smyrna.  Thero  are  ruins  innumerable  on 
the  south  coast  and  in  the  north-east  prov- 
inoee  of  Asia  which  are  very  little  known, 
and  of  all  these  we  are  to  have  fiusimilea  it 
views,  architectural  drawings,  maps,  plana 
,  1.  ,.       I      I  i^''^-     What  an  antiquarian  paradise  in  proa 

ilrs.  Apreeoe  vras  believed  to  be  too  |  pe^t  for  the  elect !     Waller  Soott  has  agaii 
B  and  artificial  to  marry   for  mitid  \  sounded  tbe  trumpet,  and  announiwd  anotbff 


only.    She  did  not  mean,  it  w 


Moutnextyear.  In  thi 
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'  lAesn  time  the  booksellen  here  tell  me  he  has 
sold  his  unborn  progenj  for  £3,000,  of  which 
£1,500  is  to  be  paid  in  May  next,  and  the 
other  half  whenever  he  publishes.  He  is  not 
doomed,  at  least,  to  meditate  a  thankless  Muse, 
and  I  most  sincerely  hope  his  fame  will  keep 
pace  with  his  profit.  He  has  bought  a  farm 
at  Abbotsford,  near  Melrose,  is  building  a 
cottage,  and  sowing  acorns ;  and  he  tells  roe 
be  never  was  so  happy  in  his  life  as  in  having 
a  place  of  his  own  to  create.  In  this  Cale- 
donian Eden  he  labors  all  day  with  his  own 
hands,  though  since  the  Fall  he  and  his  wife 
will  not  find  roany  luxuriant  branches  to 
prune  in  Ettrick  Forest.  I  sent  him  a  bushel 
of  Yorkshire  acorns,  which,  except  docks  and 
thistles,  are,  I  believe,  likely  to  be  in  three 
years  the  largest  vegetables  upon  the  domain. 
The  new  poem  is  to  pay  for  all  these  luxuries ; 
and  should  it  be  ranxed  vrith  the  three  he  has 
already  published,  he  will  have  a  good  right 
to  enjoy  them. 

**  Mrs.  Morrit  has  been  at  a  most  amusing 
scene  at  Mrs.  Stanhope's,  where  a  large  party 
invited  to  a  dance  were  promised  amusement 
from  a  very  fashionable  set  of  wal tiers,  who 
came  uninvited  to  perform,  shut  themselves 
up  in  Mrs.  S.'s  dressing-room,  and  continued 
danfing  by  themselves  to  the  only  music 
there  was  provided,  and  left  the  dame  of  the 
mansion  and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  amuse 
themselves  in  the  best  manner  tbe^  could. 
If  this  had  happened  in  St.  Gileses,  it  would 
have  been  thougut  ill-broeding.  I  hope  these 
European  graces  have  not  yet  oroised  the  Pa- 
cific. Here  we  are  likely  to  improve  more  and 
more.  Lord  B.  has  just  announced  his  mar- 
riaoc  with  the  fair  daughter  of  a  vrasberwoman 
in  Mount  Street,  whoso  croelty,  I  believe,  by 
no  means  compelled  his  lordship  to  this  very 
decisive  measure.  The  Marquis  of  W . ,  seised 
with  a  noble  emulation,  has  proposed,  it  is 
said,  to  the  sister  of  the  new  peeress,  who  is 
of  an  equally  kind  and  liberal  disposition. 
IIow  the  ghost  of  Catherine  Swinford  must 
rejoice  in  this  second  oontamination  of  the 
blood  of  Plantagenet.  Surely  this  is  the  camble 
in  Ihe  history  ot  mdsaUiamoa,  ... 

**  All  the  world  here  are  imerveiUes  with 
a  new  poem  of  Lord  Byron's  :  the  fashionable 
world  hecause  he  is  a  lord,  and  the  Blue- 
stocking world  because  he  is  a  poet.  It  fs 
called  the  «  Pileriraage  of  Cbilde  Harold,' 
and  combines  a  description  of  a  yoonc  noble- 
man, evidently  drawn  for  himself,  and  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  tour  through  Spain  and 
G|-ecce,  which  ho  says  is  to  be  continued.  It 
is  written  in  Spenser's  stanza,  and  with  great 
spirit  and  force  of  poetry.  Of  hb  hero's 
character  he  lets  you  xnow  that  he  is  a  rake, 
a  misanthrope,  a  cynic,  and  an  onbeliever ; 
of  his  tonr,  that  he  saw  all  desoriplkms  of 
people  and  scenery  without  ever  beug  made 
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happ]r  by  either.    The  finest  stanzas  in  the* 
book  inculcate  the  comfortable  doctrine  of  the 
non-existence  of  a  future  state.  He  celebrates' 
a  lady  under  the  name  of  Florence,  who  I 
understood  to  be  no  other  than  Mrs.  Spencer 
Smith,  and  bewails  the  loss  of  another  by  the 
name  of  Thyrza,  who,  he  says  with  great  ju»- 
tice,  had  done  what  others  shrunk  from,  be- 
cause she  certainly  was  introduced  by  him  in 
man's  clothes  to  several  of  his  nnoonscioue 
friends  in  England  under  the  name  of  Mr^ 
Byron.     The  feminine  appellation  of  this 
amazon  is  not  known  to  mme.*    With  all ; 
this  yoQ  cannot  imagine  a  more  beautiful' 
strain  ofpoetry  than  he  has  dothed  his  story 
with.    He  hasattaeked  Lord  Elgin  with  fury 
for  dismantling  Athens,  and  nobody  feeM . 
much  for  Lord  E.;  but  bow  he  contnves  to 
pour  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  with  impunity 
IS  singular  enough,  as  few  men  have  gone  so  ' 
fiir  as  Lord  Bvron  without  at  least  a  doien  . 
challenges  and  half  a  dozen  actual  combats.  ^ 
Perhaps  the  reputation  he  labors  under  of  be- 
ing able  to  hit  a  half-crown  at  twelve  paces  ' 
may  be  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  so 
creditable  to  the  forbearance  of  this  martial- 
a^.    His  old  opponents,  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers, are  retiring  from  the  field.    Brough- 
am and  Homer  are  swallowed  up  in  politics, 
Sydney  Smith  battening;  on  the  good  thingfi 
of  Foston,  and  Jeffrey  himself  too  much  oooii> 
pied  with  Scotch  pleadings  to  anatomise  au- 
thors any  longer.    Poets  unborn  will  now 
come  forth  in  security,  and  unless  they  leave 
a  legacy  to  Lord  Byron  in  their  next  number, 
*  Childe  Harold '  'will  escape  their  abuse,  ' 
and  the  world  will  not  bo  amused  with  a 
supplement  to  the  *  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers.'  ...         J.  B.  S.  HoaaiTT." 


Of  court  gossip  we  have  abundance,  some 
of  it  pungent  enough.  The  reputation  of 
George  the  Fourth  has  been  so  shattered  of 
late  years,  that  we  need  not  hesitate  to  poor 
in  some  additional  sbmU  shot : — 

**  (1813.)— There  was  a  most  extraordinary 
dinner  given  at  Carlton  House,  of  which  every 
person  nas  some  curious  stoir  to  tell.  The 
host,  that  he  might  distin^lsb  himself  on 
the  occasion,  be^n  by  drinking  two  large 
tumblers  of  a  liquor  stronger  than  brandy ; 
and  thus  prepared,  he  entered  on  a  conversa- 
tion, or  rather  saeb  a  torrent  of  abuse  of  in- 
dividuals, both  absent  and  present  (some  of 
nhom  gave  him  qnite  as  good  as  be  bioughi), 
that  at  last  his  daughter,  not  rnneh  accus- 
tomed to  such  soeoes,  burst  oat  aorying  and 

•Mr.  Morrfttiseorreei  In  Ms  lafbwMiUso  as  ts 
"  FloraM^"  bat '<  Tbyrm  "  WBS  an  iaaciaary  bsf*. 
ine.    There  wm,  however,  sosw  Jwmdatlfln  for  the 


oaoideei  an^jki. 
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ran  oat  of  the  room.    The  twoGr.'a.hcsniJ, 
Here  d— d  rogues  and  Mouudrola  for  throw- 
ing him  into  (be  haaia  of  the  still  greater 
rogucB  and  Koundrela  wlinm  he  now   Imd  t^i 
deal  with ;  but  he  thanked  (Jod  he  de|>i'ii<ltd 
OD  no  bodr  but  himsclr !     The  Princcsa  L'liur- 
lotte'a  piilitica  are  more  violent  than  i^v<; 
and  the  other  ni^ht  she  nearly  tumbUxl  ii 
of  her  opm-boz  id  her  gimt  zeal  ti>  V.\s8  I 
band  to  Urd  Orcj.  -F.  P." 

'■  (ISI9.)— Tou  will  see  that  t\\e  Dn^l.i 
of  Leeda  baBiocceoded  lady  deCliffi>rd,  w 
resigned,   thej   eaj,    for  thia    reason  :    T 
princesB  mB  pbjing  at  ein^^un  at  tho  Duke 
of  Cambridge's  i  she  was  asked  whether  she 
ohose  a   card,  and  what  card;  she  replied, 
'She  was  happj  to  declare  she  bodao  prcdi- 
leotions,' — tne  famous  phiaae  jou  know,  in 
the  regent's  letter,  and  in  the  parody.*     The 
Duke  uf  CanbriMt  called  her  sauey,   ami 
told  her  be  shoallget  a  rod.     '  Then  n  mu^t 
be  for  younelf,'  she  said  ;    '  pray   luok   iit 
home.'     For  this  Lady  de  Clifiurd  lectiir<;d 
her,  nod  they  qaarrellod." 

Another  letter  says  the  prinocssgaTti  T^idj 
de  Cliflbrd  a  box  on  the  ear!  The  writer 
states  that  the  legent  addressed  the  fuUo^r- 
ing  distich  to  the  ■  Statiraof  the  moment; ' — 
"  Je  n'ajme  pas  eei  graQis  jeut  noin. 


Qui  J 


'In 


Hiis  j'ume  eea  yeiu  laogtiinants  et  b1«u. 
Qui  diaent  tOQt  doaaeraent,  ■IloTeyou.'" 

A  ooDrtahip  and  marriage  in  the  royal 
&mil/  may  serre  aa  companion  piotarca  :— 

"  You  have,  of  course,  heard  of  the  great 
feats  which  his  Highness  of  Clarence  has 
whtetcdauprUdtsdamts.  First  he  pnoposGi! 
to  Miss  Lang,  and  I  think  he  took  a  new  nnJ 
ringulor  method  to  return  mend  him».'ir. 
Having  painted  to  her  imaeioatiun  all  the  fc- 
lidty  she  was  likely  to  enjoy  as  his  wiTe,  I.l' 
finished  by  aayins,  '  I  understand,  mn'nm. 
you  hare  a  d—d  bad  temper ;  now,  mi'iiiu, 
Uiat  would  be  an  objection  to  many  ponple. 
but  with  mo  it  is  none  at  all— quite  tbr  oai- 
trary.  Inshort,  ma'am,  it  slutll  be  no  ihimi: 
trouble  to  you,  for  I  will  undertake  to  miiim;;!.. 
it  for  you.  Mrs.  Jordan,  ma'am,  hiid  thii 
d — dest  temper,  but  I  managed  it  fur  licr  fur 
twelve  yeai's,  and  she  had  no  trouble  nith  it 

*  In  Urn  iDttor   IVom  tbe    princa  regent  ti<  tho 
Dukoof  York,  Tub.  13,  1813,  the  ronnt  i>  f,..h»... 
■■7,  "  I  bai>e  no  prsdilaotioui 
Id  hia  witty  parod;,  repoaU  tt 


iolgo."     iluo 


"  I  am  praad  to  dmiara  I  bars  no  pradilratiun 
to  ttiii  parody  Moora  hu  a  rsry  happy  aooplFl 
vbioii  t^  regent,  ulludia;  to  bij  fklJicr,  sayd.- 

"  A  atrait  waistnoatjt  him  aud  nxtriotlona  dq 
A  man)  Uastti  m^prahj  ooold  not  wall  l>o." 


at  all.'  In  spite  of  this  temptetitMi,  tb* 
young  Indy  resolutely  declined  tiU  pro&erod 
hand,  and  so  ho  went  home  and  pooned  aji 
epistle  to  Miss  M. ;  there,  however,  be  met 
with  the  like  success,  and  it  is  said  he  aner~ 
wards  tried  Miss  li.,  but  of  this  I  am  not  cer- 
tain. I  think  tbe  story  of  Miss  Loue  >K>t 
bod.  F.  B." 

"  nslS.)— Have  you  heard  that  at  tba 
Homburg  wedding  the  bridegroom  at  first  only 
nodded  assent  to  the  ^ueationa  which  wen 
asked  him  ?  Itcinz  desired  to  express  his  w- 
rene  will  more  explicitly,  he  bellowed  out  <  I 
villy,'  which  burst  disconcerted  tho  poor 
archbishop  so  much,  that  in  his  turn,  whan 
he  addressed  the  princess,  he  asked  her 
whether  she  would  take  this  wonun  fur  bar 
wodded  husband,  at  whioh  her  royal  high- 
ness paused.  The  happy  couple  then  act  oat 
for  Wiodsor,  and  proceeded  joyously  aa  br  aa 
Ilammersmith,  when  tho  bridegroom  was  so 
sick  with  riding  in  a  close  carriage  that  b« 
got  out,  mounted  the  dioky,  though  it  wis 


ceeded  most  prosperously. 


'i-.B"" 


*'  Prince  Homt^g  is  married.  All  the 
ministers  of  Europe  triad  to  get  him  into  a 
hath,  hut  tried  in  vain.  After  an  hour's  oon- 
Bultation  they  did  prevail  with  him  to  waah 
his  fceti  but  to  wear,  buy,  or  possess  a  pair 
of  Htoekings  was  quite  beyond  their  art.  Hs 
said  it  was  very  well  for  us  to  wear  stookii^ 
to  encourage  our  manufiustories,  but  he  had 
not  tbe  same  reason  ;  he  had  never  done  it, 
nnd  never  would;  hisbootsworequiteenongh 
for  him.  The  princMS  says  she  loves  him  of 
all  things !  Love  is  blind,  and  is,  I  euppoae, 
equally  deficient  of  all  other  senses."* 

The  advent  of  Lord  Byron  in  London  sooetj 
was  an  event  of  supreme  interest  in  the  faah- 
ionable  circles.  "  I  hear  of  no  new  hooks 
worth  reading"  writes  the  marehioiHM  of 
Stafford,  "eioept  LordByron's  poem  ;  itbaa 
made  a  great  wnsation,  and  occasioned  mnoh 
fussabout  him  by  the  ladies,  at  takomh*  ap- 
peari  lo  laugh  in  hit  tieeoe."  A  true  and 
shrewd  remark.  Lady  Keith  (Johnsoa'i 
Qaeeny)  says : — 

"  r<ord  Byron  is  the  penoo  now  that  all  tba 
Indies  are  settinc  their  caps  at,  and  an  in 
anxious  bopm  ofa  nod  or  a  smile,  which  aro 
not  easily  obtained  from  him,  and  therefora, 
I  suppose,  are  so  highly  nlued.    I  never  aaa 
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him  ipeak  to  any  anmBiried  lacl^  but  Miw 
U.,  who,  jou  know,  U  quite  a  distiaol  [wr- 
•on." 

Ad  accomplifbed  oormpoodent  write*, — 
"  Thera  is  lew  of  novoltj  than  usual  ia 
London  thia  year.     Waltdnf;  is  quite  at  an 
end ;  anil  when  ono  has  seen  and  talked  over 
Lonl  Byron  and  the  new  Spenisli  amhwea- 
dur,  one  line  nothing  to  do  but  the  regular 
routine.     Lord  Byron,  whoao  Tory  beautiful 
poem  will,  ot  courae,  bo  seat  to  ^ou,  is  just 
now  the  nif^.     He  is  a  little,  sickly,  wan, 
oroM,  lame  youth,  who  is,  howcTer,  reckoned 
(and  not  without  reMon)    handsome;    b^ 
wmo,  indeed,  quite  killing.     Ho  bean  on  Ins 
face  all  the  expreMuon  o{  ctott  bud  quality 
belonging  to  Cmlde  Harol(l.     They  eay  he  is   ■'ii^< 
very  agreenhle,  very  lively,  very    wick«d — ■   miil 
in  short,  he  is  la  eo<futlume  del  danKf ;  and  \i>t'^ 
(as Mr.  Ilo^rK,  the  poet,  told  mamma,  he  knew  i  M'lr 
jTOHt  experience  to  he  too  true)  that  diatinotion  .  '<i.k 
of  being  their  favorite  a  most  transient  giati- '  ~     ' 


Tbe  greatest  of  all  Byron's  contempoTOTics, 
Soott,  joined  in  this  ohoruaof  admirers  ftnd 

"  (1813.)— By  yonr  letter,  of  tbe  10th 
January,  my  dear  Iddy  Hood,  I  regret  to  pei^ 
ceive  that  you  have  not  received  a  copy  of 
Rokdy,  packed  and  «ent  from  the  India  House, 


the  care  of  my  friend  Croker,  at  tho  Ad- 
miralty ;  anil  I  will  endeavor  to  obtain  n  few 
pages  Iff  nn  iinpuhjiiihcd  volume  of  the  Edin- 
nri/h  Annu/il  Rrgister,  oontninins  a  brief 
sketch  uf  l^yilcn's  earlier  life.  How  much 
do  I  ri'i^ret  your  not  meeting  him  !  Yon 
would  have  prized  hiS  real  merit  and  good- 
nees  of  Kitirt.  nnd  excused  tho  ecccntri cities 
which  sliuckcd  thuec  fine  dames  who  have  more 
nicety  tlion  taste  or  discernment.  But  thus 
posses  this  wmry  world.  Those  formed  to 
asMcintc  must  happily  together  are  daily  sep- 
■rat«d  by  fortune  or  by  death,  while  persons 
lotklly  uneuited  to  coeh  other  arc  coupled  up 
like  oross-gralncd  Kpanicls  in  the  strong  linlu 
of  external  ntcewiity.  I  am  very  glad  you 
have  found  nomi-Eliing  to  liko  in  my  brotnor- 
in-law.  1  never  Duw  film,  andam  truly  banpy 
to  think  that  wo  shall  Uka  esdi  otlwr  when 
it  is  our  fortune  to  meet.  He  Is  quite  en- 
obtJ)t«d  with  yuur  gnoJiw ,  and  I  approve 
oThis  taste  tlwreforo. 

'■  You  ask  me,  dear  lAdy  Hood,  for  litei^ 
orj  news.  There  is  not  much  of  any  oonW' 
queneo.  Lord  Byron,  so  quined  of  yore  by 
tM  Edinburgh  Review,  has  shone  forth  a  great 
laminary  in  the  poeticml  world.  Otildt  Htw 
M,  •  Mtt  of  •luitob  of  Iti*  IntTds,  sad  ndeo- 


while  engaged  in  tbem,  has  probably 
'il  India.     It  is  a  work  of  grcnt  poetical 


iild  bos  exhausted  the  round  of  all  pleas- 
f,  liijcnsed  and  unlicensed,  and  wonden 
L'lil  tbe  goblet,  which  he  has  drained  even 
■.n  IviBciouB  dregs,  pell  upon  his  taste  when 
ill  replmiabed.  And  pretty  nearly  tba 
!.■  ouutso  of  experience  which  mode  8olo- 
I  ol  old  proclaim  that  all  was  vanity,  in- 
iH  iiur  modem  Epicurean  to  quarrel  with 
I'VFlom  of  the  universe,  and  to  disboliero 
ic-iiig  guided  by  supreme  benevolenoc  and 
hull.  Another  bcautilul  and  eocentrlo 
luction  by  the  eame  hand  is  the  Giaour, 
irkl«h  romance.  It  is  a  poetical  fragment, 
urriy  written,  but  abounding  with  high 

rijiirited  passages.  The  tale  is  the  m- 
lit'  <if  a  ClirlBtiaD  with  the  fiivorite  of  « 
;li.'iii.  Hassan  murders  his  wife,  and  tbs 
i:ur.  in  revenge,  waTtays and  kills  Hassan. 

du«  a  monk,  witoout  having  the  gooa 
iiiio  to  become  a  penitent.  Tbe  aenti- 
itK  uf  this  poem  indicate  the  same  deScienoy 
ii'tjoua  feel ines wh lob  thrown  shade  on 
lilo  Harold's  oliaraoter.  The  passion,  ao 
I  and  powerfully  desoribed,  is  of  an  uo- 
thv  and  bad  kind ;  and  I  shrewdly  sna- 
:  f,:jrd  Byron  would  be  improved  hy  t, 
'lim  of  chivalrous  sentiment,  and  a  thor- 

r.iij!icU  of  virtuous  and  disinterested  prin- 
<  iiiided  ta  his  very  extikordinary  powers 
iitL'llect  and  expression.  As  he  is,  how- 
'.  Iiii  has  done  deadly,  or  almotit  deadly 
'0 1  i  iin ,  among  tho  ladies  of  fashion.  LmIj 
,>IJiicLamb,acspitcliaviiigmarried  Charles 
iiliiimj  Lamb  fur  pure  love  and  kindness, 

liillen   desperately  in   love  with  Childe 


ml.  idi.eT  exclaiming  against  the  cruelty  of 
mil,  attempted  to  plunge  it  into  her  bosom — 
[>:illv  liidgirc  herself  a  wound,  and  cutgriev- 
^i^'\y  two  fingem  of  lady  OKulton,  who 
itD^ijt  at  the  iiutrument  of  destruction  to 
<n.'vent  a  catastrophe.  Very  absurd  all  thia, 
nd  a  proof  that  the  world  is  not  grown  bet- 
iT  tini'C  jour  ladyship  left  Britain. 

"W.  Scott." 

TIjId  incident  of  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  faaa 
-i^rii  related  in  the  reeent "  Memoirs  of  Ladj 
Iiri'^'TiTi,"  hut  witiiont  tbe  deamess  or  eo^ 
Li'tiiftH  of  the  description  by  Scott,  or  of  ths 
AV,\\  ing  by  a  bdy  : — 

'-  (1X13.)— Ton  bnrd,  I  snppoae,  of  tha 
rt^t'iriil  mad  scene  whieb  terminated  I^dy 
"    diiQlay  of  eccentricities  at 


I  lady  Hcathcute's.     Irritated  hi 


a  uf  Lord  Bynm'a 


ated  bv  some  obser- 
■pOB  Mr  waltiing. 
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Ae  dnrted  np-stain  with  tt  knife  which  Bht 
tlMk  from  the  Bupper-table,  and  l^dj  OmuI~ 
ton,  who  followed,  could  hardlj  prevent  her, 
*t  the  risk  of  her  owa  life,  from,  executing 
ber  design  of  cutting  her  throat.  They  aay 
iiiewiu  carried  home  in  a  strait  waistcoa^.  1 
am  sure,  poor  thing,  she  ought  to  be  undei 
regatnr  confiaement,  for  every  one  of  her  rd- 
tions  IjearB  the  Htamp  of  iiManit;.  It  is  im- 
peMible  not  to  blame  the  indolent  good-nature 
of  Ur.  Lamb,  who  sits  bj  a  panive  spectator 
of  conduct  which,  in  every  Way,  diBhonom 
him.  The  chief  care  of  all  her  ^rnily  eeems 
to  be  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  her  eecentric- 
itiea  from  the  Dowager  Lady  Spencer,  who  is 
wry  fond  of  her,  and  just  enourh  aware  of 
Imt  character  to  be  in  ooDBtant  Tear  of  some 
dreadful  scene.  There  is  do  accounting  fur 
the  taste  of  fine  ladiee,  bat  certainly  one 
would  thiok  that  both  Lord  Bjron'a  appear- 
ance and  avowed  sratiments  would  prevent 
Ilia  being  a  very  fMcinatin^  object  to  any  wo- 
nan ;  yet  without  seeing  it,  yon  connut  con- 
ceive the  set  that  was  made  at  him  hy  n  great 
ttanv,  and  among  others  by  Miss  M.  B.,  who  | 
TTOu Id  certainly  have  consoled  hereelf  for  all 
berdlmppointmuntB  could  she  but  have  dis- 
pelled tho  smile  of  sarcastic  contempt  which 
sever  leaves  his  conntcnance,  and  with  which 
alone  ho  candesccnds  to  listen  to  the  advancea 
(rfhiafair  besiegen.  C.  P." 

The  marriage  of  Byron  with  MiasMilbanke, 
and  their  separation  at  the  end  of  a  year,  gave 
the  ladles  their  revenge, — if  any  auch  feeling 
could  have  mingled  with  the  general  grief 
and  surprise  at  tliat  utter  deaolation  and  do- 
abnetion  of  the  poet's  borne  and  household 
gods.  In  April, 1816,  Byron'sver«e«,"F^re- 
thee-Well,"  and  "A  Sketch,"  were  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers,  and  immediately 
afterwards  printed  ae  a  pamphlet,  with  the 
title  of  *'  Poems  by  Lord  Bjron  on  his  Do- 
mestic Ciroumstoncee."  A  copy  of  this  re- 
print had  been  lent  to  Profeaeor  Playfair,  and 
the  following  is  the  pbilMOpber's  opinion  of 
me  of  the  poem« : — 

"  Mr.  nayfair  returns  Lord  Byron's  Poems 
to  L(ulv  U.  Mackeoiie,  with  many  thanks. 
The  '  Sketeh  '  is  terrible.  One  would  almost 
aay  of  it  that  it  is  the  picture  of  one  dtemon 
dniwn  by  another." 

Madame  de  Stael  had  previously,  after 
meeting  Byron  in  London  society,  applied  to 
him  tlie  epithet  of  ■■  demon."  Of  Lidy  Car- 
oline Lamb's  abuse  of  the  poet,  and  of  the 
poet  himself,  with  other  matters,  Lady  Loa- 
iia  Stuart  thus  wrilas  ;— 


■<  Jum  IT,  181ft. 
"lam  like  you;  I  think  the 'Antiqaaij' 
ratJier  inferior  to  its  two  predeceaaora,  bak 
better  than  anything  else.  It  haa  been  laM 
talked  about,  and  I  verily  believe  leea  read 
here  than  you  would  expect,  Irom  coming  oat 
at  the  same  time  with  lady  Caroline  Lamb^ 
precious  '  Glenarvon  '  a  heap  of  Daoaenae, 
which  would  have  been  atill-bom  if  not  known 
to  be  the  work  of  a  mad  woman  of  fiMbioB ; 
but  baini  so,  people  find  out,  in  the  modem 
aSeoted  phrase,  '  a  great  deal  of  talent  in  it.' 
I  suppose  her  cbaraoleT  of  Glenarvon,  or  Lovd 
Byron,  is  pretty  just.  That  man  must  hava 
a  black  heart,  Ue  told  Lady  Byron,  the  mo- 
ment their  marriage  oeremony  was  over,-  that 
now  he  had  her  in  his  power,  he  would  ba 
revenged  for  her  repeated  lefuuls  of  him. 
She  took  it  fur  a  lover's  joke,  but  said  aba 
bad  reason  since-  to  recall  his  worda,  and 
think  their  meaning  literal.  This,  Mrs.  SH- 
done  repeated  to  a  friend  of  mine.  8be  (Mn; 
S.)  waa  at  Sir  Ralph  Noel's  in  the  aatum, 
wnile  Lady  Noel  went  to  London  to  eett^  th» 
BoparatioDiand  Ifidy  ByroD  said  much  to  her 
'—  the  subject,  particularly  that  the  horribla 


company  he  brought  home,  and  the  e< 
tion  she  was  exposed  to  hear,  bad  driven  bar 
to  accept  of  a  partins,  first,  however,  pn>- 
pused  by  himself.  '  Why,  surely,'  cried  Mra. 
biddonf,  *  he  must  be  hie  own  Childe  Harold.' 
'Bather  his  own  Lara,'  replied  poor  i^dj 
Byron.  He  is  Belphe^r,  I  believe,  let  aot 
for  a  season,  not  anything  human  ;  for  how 
beautiful  is  that  ■Farewell,'  atthouih  out 
knows  it  can  be  dictated  bv  no  true  JeeliDx. 
and  its  being  openly  publisned  was  an  ioM^t 
the  more." 

Another  lion,  or  rather  lioness,  appeared 
about  the  same  time  in  the  London  saloni, 
scarcely  iuferior  to  Byron  himself.  This  waa 
Madame  do  Stael,  who  bod  contrived  to  eaoapa 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  French  polios,  aad 
reached  England  by  the  cirouitous  route  of 
Russia.  Her  '•  Corinns  "  and  "  De  I'AUa- 
■sagne  "  had  been  eztonsivelj  read  and  orit^ 
oiaed.aDdshecBme  heralded  by  the  £rfit>ia/yjk 
RaneiB  and  Sir  Jamee  Mackintosh.  The  good 
and  placid  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  latelj  loat 
to  ns,  thus  notices  the  lady : — 

"  (1813.) — Madame  de  Stael  and  ber  work 
engage  the  attention  of  all  who  like  extraor- 
dinary books  and  extraordinary  ladies,  tboagh 
I  do  not  think  she  will  make  many  ooDTerM 
to  the  Qerman  system  of  metaphysies :  le 
vaffoe  m  more  adapted  to  the  regioDs  of  aeoti- 
ment  than  thoee  or  philosophy  ;  and  the  good 
Christians  of  Wilberforce's  school  will  hardlj 
understand  a  theiem  wbiah,  under  the  naine 
of  nligioii,  b^aa  by  ngeeting  Uie  «xt«nal  . 
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DTDobof  tha  eiiBtmoe  of  a  Deitj  to  proTe  tbe  that  I  am  more  oodtidomI  than  I  ever  wM. 
iDtMwiij  ot  their  iDt«nwl  belief  in  it.  Mack-  '  that  he  will  be  the  Mrionr  of  Europe.  I  leo- 
iDtoah  tarn  reriewed  the  work  in  the  E^ninirgh  ollect  jou  onoe  told  me  the  titles  which  joa 
Banns,  and  done  great  juBtico  tu  its  merite,  liked  the  beat  wen  tboee  of  ViBOOiinteai  or 
which  xa  point  of  style,  and  the  muat  refined  Marchiuneai.  I  hare  tried  buth,  and  like 
and  aouto  delioeatioo  of  the  charaeCcr  and  thetn  equallj  well,  all  mj  titiM  being  ao- 
plea«urefl  of  aociol  exieteoce,  are  *ery  great  quired,  as  inj  lit^e  Douro  aajn,  '  Became 
indeed."  '      j  papa  doea  hie  dutj  h>  well.'    I  am  pniud  of 

^Li  J    ^'■B'B  b'^  ""^  much  gratified  bj  fats  haTiqg 

te,   mieible,  and  ju^  receWed  the  Blue  Ribbon,  Tacant  bj  tbe 
«  critical:—  i  death  of  the  Mnn}ui»  of  Buckingham.    .    .    . 

„  -.a,,  ,     I      .       .  .  i»  it    '  My  little  boy's  title  is  Baron  Dooro.     Ther 

(I813.)-L»d™  •■  "!J'pr."Jf '5«   ,.„»d  lo  igo  hi.  litl.  .nd  ™»  W.  r.nk, 
pl^u.  were  m  ,1.     Hii  mjJ  bighim  [tbe  (,„,  ,  „^  „•<,  „^^„^     Tbo  r»««|(,  of 

W.ita.  ,  njo;,n,  tk.  «..b™«.     Th.  par-  „f  .m,,  ■,,,^,,  „|,lnm»t.,  .Ii.ll  ™t  J, 

mm,  re  >l.d.|i>.  d.  L,,™    Ih.  Rwtei       '        •         .,  „   ,j^  5^  26  [1815). 

iui^JL  "iL  i "  "'*''«^  "f  j«terd.y  morning  and  CTcning, 
^■-.    ■  .        jj    ■  ^1      *d8  1wiBe,l«    i,  of  the  moBl  inUrwtinK  Md  wonderful  n.- 

tnU.  mtormM..,r.  onto  1»  deni  <el.  Ah  ,„„  „j  „  ,j,  ^,  ,f  ,j,  „„,  |,^ 
o»lun..l»m,n.bl.f.soil  d.  p.»CT  I.K«ip. ! '    „„  ^|,'  f„„  ^,  ,,„  „„',^  „  w.£,rloo. 

mnl.  She  rem.™  U  Riohmond^  wHt.ng  „apirt.,  .(leMh.  billl.  ot  th.  l«lh,  m.*,  m 
kck.  no  on.  w.  nnderUnd,  .nd  ""J^  edSrl  l^  eol1«l  hi.  troop,  .nd  rellj  Ih.m; 
thmp-hieh  ever,  one  np.t.  .nd  P"t^  |  s„ji„j  „  i„po.,ih|.,  b.'^huton.i  .ith  .11 
to  under.»nd  thojgh  .Ion  ,oo  Mk  them  ,,^„  p;ri!;r~d  ^hcid  It  on  Tat«Ur 
lo  .iplun  for  the  boneft  of  nonntrj  gontl.^  ^T^^  „,  i„i,di.telT  u«mbl«I  tb.  CorS 
»«..  y.  Ind  U..J  .r,  u  .gnomnt  of  hjr  iZ,,,„„  .„^  ,1th  more  Iralb  tb.n  b 
mnmns  i>  prohablj  .b.  WMwbo  «r« -ri  |,^  „er  told  before,  idthonjh  with  mneh 
lJn.in<ilirro/b«ii.  She«Kitheotherd.j,  |jjn,,  th.t  th.  Frmmh  .rm.  l.d  been  eom- 
.£^'*n  !L"  >"  Tr'-i"^  "''  ■',,■' '  PL'S,  .ueeeerfnl  till  fonr  oVIoek  on  th.  18th  i 
lim..'  On  being  prjwnijd  to  Cnning,  cJi.  f,^,  J,  ,,„,  ,|^  nnfoKomttelj,  the  Nm 
•rud,  'C  n..t  po  du  pk»ir  que  «u.  me  |  q^^  nmde  .  .hm.  to  whieh  ihm  were  nn- 
Iklt..,  e.  n  i.t  pudo  lKlniir.tion  qn.  rou.  ,     ,h.,  u,ej  wm  nneip»!t«if,  repntad 

?"  ""^"Si".    ,1  '  ?■  'T  "°i.";   bJ  >  bod;  of  BStieh  e.nlrjr..d  not  belnj 

trf;   .„^t'.  ■; '  .."■."  ",""'f"?;.I  ^>«»id  ►>  IW..in|;,Z7.i.en  „,  .3 


ouinot  tell  ;  but  it  is  fine  fun  to  see  all  the 


Bed. 


B.>mg  about  cackling  their  delight  at  q^  (.^^  .  ji^^  .^^  ill.inteiiUone<rpe™» 
tbew  wondroue  sayings.     She  got  into  some  j^o  word,  Sauvt  gvt  peut,  on  which  the 

funous  mnUk«i  when  fiiat  ehe  came  to  Lon-  ,  g-  ^^  ^cc^e  general ;  anJ^tfaat  half  his  armj 
don ;  amongst  other*,  going  np  with  the  noet  ^J^  diaappeared,  and  faii  arUUery  ra  lolMi. 
eitfafagant  compliments  on  Wtr«»OBwkfflt  I  g^  concl^Sdes, 'Thus  terminated  this  day  eo 
U.uty  and  figure  to  Mrs  Benkes  for  Udy  -bnoua  for  the  ft*W!h  arms,  yet  so  fatal!  !* 
HeHfTird.  hde  has  a  Monsieur  Borea,  a  J^„  j^.^  tbem  to  take  the  weasuwa  atom- 
young  Swiss,  whom  ebe  cunea  about  in  the  f^^  t,,^  ^„      ^  p^^^^  without  delay, 

■■oat  sbamelcai  manuor.  8.  S.         |  g^^i,   ^^e   tho^  aMoants   received   yesterday 

We  eubjoin  some  scrape  of  letters  by  the  '  moming-  Ust  night  arrJTed  the  oonlinua- 
,._  .-^  ,,,.„.  ^"^  ,  .  „'„^  tion:  that  m  pnrsuMiae  of  the  directions  re- 
late Dache«  of  Wellington  —  Udy  oomp«-  ^.^^  ^^  B^^pwU,  the  Legiriative  body 
ftUTeiy  Iittic  known,  for  sbe  eought  retire-  p^;;oeded  to  deUbente,  and  in  a  few  hours 
ment,  and  will  in  delicate  bealtfa.-  All  that  (^me  to  the  deterssinatioa  of  informing  Bona- 
transpirea  concerning  the  duchess  is  oalon-  parte  that,  having  loal  a  fine  army  in  a  flsw 
lated  to  add  to  the  high  appreciation  of  W  days,  he  no  loiter  poMsased  tbe  confidenoe 
aooomptUbmenta  and  goodness  of  heart  enter- 1  of  the  people,  and  that  he  mnst  make  up  his 
taiMd  by  hci  friend..  Tbe  ibliowing  may  be  ""Jj^  ^  ""-^i  J^'  be  was  a«ord.^ 
■ .    -'j  ...  —9      f       abdicated  a  second  luae,  and  it  is  imaguied, 

oon«der«l  a.  prophetic:-  ^^^  ^  ^_^^    ^^  )^   ^   UDder1rrr«rt. 

"  (1813.)— I  beliste  I  bad  betternot  bean  Did  I  not  tril  yo«  tbe  spnrkMS  would  tanish 
tbe  subject  nf  Lord  WelUngton  :  it  wooUm  I  when  oppcaed  to  tbe  true  beroT  What  is  h» 
an  endless  onv.  I  will  only  just  teU  you  that  j  now,  if  tbeee  aeeoanti  am  oonflnned  ?  Is 
lia  DoUe  oharactor  tiiM  apoa  «mi7  bkl,  and  I  thoM  who  iHn  krt  Uteir  bieadi,  thia  nnUi 
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which  secures,  or  rather    promiseB  future 

g»ioo,  will  bo  the  best  ooDsolation  which 
eaven  in  this  world  could  bestow.    .   .    , 

**C.  Wbllinoton." 


<< 


"  Paris,  Nov,  15,  1815. 
I  have  just  received  the  *  Field-  of  Water- 
loo,' and  had  I  expected  much,  must  have 
been  disappointed.  But  the  subject  of  bat- 
tles is  exhausted,  and  there  are  a  few  beauti- 
ful flashes. 

'*  Of  Paris  there  b  not  much  to  say.  There 
18  no  society  of  French,  nor  any  amusement 
except  what  the  theatres  afibrd.  There  are, 
however,  many  of  these,  and  most  of  them 
very  gay,  and  we  go  to  one  almost  every 
night.  Lady  Oastlereagh  has  a  supper  every 
night  afler  the  play,  which  everybody  goes 
to,  and  nobody  likes,  for  it  is  indeed  very 
dull.  The  weather  has  for  these  last  few 
days  been  bad ;  and  I  have  been  confined 
with  so  severe  a  cold,  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see  even  the  shell  of  the  Louvre.  I 
was  there  laat  year  in  its  glory,  and  am  curi- 
ouirto  see  what  it  is  like  now  that  it  is  stripped. 
In  a  few  weeks  I  shall  have  my  children." 

Connected  with  children  we  have,  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter,  the  following  interesting  pas- 
sage :— 

*'  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  being  god- 
mother to  your  little  girl.  I  know  you  will 
make  her  good  and  happy,  or  rather,  if  you 
follow  my  way,  make  her  happy  first,  and 
then  she  will  like  to  be  good.  Will  you 
teacli  her,  when  she  is  old  enough  to  learn, 
the  first  poetry  my  mother  taught  me — seven- 
teen lines  of  the  uoldea  Veraes  of  Pythagoras, 
beginning — 

**  *  Let  not  the  stetling  god  of  sleep  surprise,' 

and  ending — 

••  •  Rejoice,  my  soul,  for  all  went  well  to-day  I ' »» ♦ 

*  Tho  duohess  refon  to  Bowo*s  parapbraae  of  the 
OoIdoQ  Verses  ;  and  m  the  piece  is  now  rarely  met 
with,  and  is  invested  with  some  additional  interest 
by  the  above  notice,  we  subjoin  tho  seventeen  lines  : 

**  Let  not  the  stealing  god  of  sleep  surprise, 

Kur  croep  in  slumbers  on  thy  weary  eyoaf 

Ero  every  action  of  the  former  day 

Btriotly  thou  dost,  and  righteously,  survey. 

With  reverence  at  thy  own  tribunal  stand 

And  answer  judtly  to  thy  own  demand  : 

Where  have  I  been  ?  In  what  have  I  tranagrened  T 

What  good  or  ill  has  this  day's  life  expressed  ! 

Where  have  I  failed  in  what  I  ought  to  do  7 

In  what  to  Qod,  to  man,  or  to  myself  I  owe  T 

Inquire  severe  whate'er  from  first  to  last, 

From    morning's    dawn  till    •Tonlng's   gloom  has 

passed  : 
If  evil  wore  thy  deeds,  repenting  m<mra, 
And  lot  thy  soul  with  strong  remorse  be  torn  : 
If  good,  tho  good  with  peace  of  mind  repay, 
And  to  thy  soorot  self  with  pleasure  sav, 
(Eejoioe,  my  heart,  ftw  all  want  wall  to-day  ! " 


"  Apslst  House,  February  19,  1818. 

*'  You  will  have  heard  of  tho  horrible  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  my  husband,  the  pre- 
server of  Europe,  the  first,  the  g^roatest  of 
men.  But  the  same  Hand  that  has  ever  pro- 
tected him  in  the  day  of  battle  protected  mm 
now — the  same  Eye  watched  over  him,  uid 
ever  will,  I  am  sure.  Why,  then,  do  I  still  feel 
such  horror  when  I  think  of  this  attempt? 
He  is  now,  however,  guarded  in  every  possi- 
ble way,  and,  I  do  believe,  is  more  safe  than 
he  has  ever  before  been  at  Paris.  I  wish  for 
all  that  he  vnis  at  home.'' 

«  March  4,  1818. 

<(  No  discovery  is  yet  made  of  the  assassin. 
I  never  trembled  for  the  duke  in  battle,  bat 
now  I  have  not  a  quiet  moment.  ¥e^  I  bops 
my  trust  in  God  is  implicit — God  will  not 
forsake  him.  It  is  not  true  that  he  ran  after 
the  assassin.  He  did  not  even  know  that  be 
had  been  shot  at ;  if  he  had,  the  man  wonkl 
surely  have  been  taken.  He  thought  the 
port  was  from  a  musket  of  one  of  the 
tries,  which  he  supposed  had  gone  off 
dentally." 

For  this  attempted  assassination,  it  will  be 
recollected  two  men  were  tried.  Cap tillon  and 
Marinot ;  but  they  were  acquitted,  as  the 
corpus  delicti  had  not  been  established.  No 
trace  of  the  ball  shot  at  the  duke  oonid  be 
discovered.  The  fact  of  Napoleon  leaTii^ 
Can  tillon  a  legacy  of  10,000  francs,  is  per- 
haps the  most  despicable  of  all  his  petty 
crimes.  **  Cantillon,'*  he  said,  **  had  asmooh 
right  to  assassinate  that  oligarchist  as  ths 
latter  had  to  send  me  to  perish  on  the  rock 
of  St.  Helena ;  "  a  statement,  as  Sooti  has 
remarked,  striking  not  merely  for  its  atrodty, 
but  froip  the  inaccuracy  of  the  moral  reason- 
ing which  it  exhibits.  <*  Napoleon  has  drawn 
a  parallel  betwixt  two  cases,  which  most  be, 
therefore,  both  right  or  both  wrong.  If  both 
were  wrong,  why  reward  the  rufl&an  with  a 
legacy?  but  if  both  were  right,  why  com- 
plain of  the  Britisn  Government  for  detaining 
him  at  St.  Helena?'*  The  inconsistency  is 
palpable,  but  Napoleon  did  not  reason  on  the 
matter,  lie  had  been  baffled,  defeated,  and 
overthrown,  and  all  ideas  of  truth.  Justice, 
or  morality  were  lost  in  his  rage  and  his  ego- 
tism. 

The  public  joy  at  tho  downfall  of  Napo- 
leon was  heightened  by  the  visit  to  England 
of  the  allied  sovereigns  and  princes,  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  etc., 
with  old  Marshal  Bluoher  and  the  Hetmap 
Platoff,  who  proved  stUl  more  attractive  to 
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the  multitude.  AddrcHM  of  coogratailfttion, 
magniGccnt  entertaJDmentB,  and  applauding 
CroirdB  greeted  the  illjBtriuui  atnuif^ni.  A 
]Bdy  irntci  ai  folloin,  Jjoe  15,  1814  ;— 

"  Nobudj  has  thoDght,  upoke,  or  dreamt 
of  anything  for  the  latt  fortuiglit  but  these 
great  potentates ;  and  this,  tij  be  suro,  is 
natural  enough,  as  such  an  event  never  oc- 
carrcd  befuro,  and  prohahly  never  will  occur 
again.  The  nenspepera  will  tetl  jou  all  thej 
luvo  done  publicly ;  but  ad  I  kn(ivr  juu  have, 
as  well  na  mjself,  a  great  regard  for  Ladj 
Jerscj,  I  must  tolt^ou  how  much  [  hare  en- 
joyed the  sort  of  triumph  she  baa  bad.  you 
perliapa  know  that  she  is  on  vcr^  bttd  terms 
with  the  regent.  She  is  warm  tn  her  poli- 
tics, he  warm  id  his  resentment,  aaa,  in 
short,  ns  there  is  a  mutual  hatred,  each  goes 
OD  making  bod  woiec.  Of  course,  she  is  ci- 
eluded  from  cvcrj  part;  at  Carlton  House, 


i>l!intt«l  ber  there,  he  went  hioiielf  to  the 
b.iit'.iii  <>l'  the  table  to  stand  b;  Lsdj  Jers^. 
.  .  .  Ill' Joes  not  at  all  admire  our  regent's 
laelv  i[j  !,id;  Hertford,  for  he  shrugs  up  his 
BbiiolJci-H  whenever  he  sees  her,  aod  exclaims, 
Qur/^Diif.  It  is  luckv  ho  cannot  Els/ longtf, 
for  otficrwise  we  should  cerlainlj  have  a  Rut- 

'■  The  King  of  PniBia  is  so  ahj  and  ro- 
scrvfl,  (hat  fcw  people  haTe  got  acquainted 

with  bimi  but  1  ■- -  '-'---->-—-"- 
gricvi'U  Cot  the  k 

Prince  Ilcnrj,  is 
I  vvi-r  Biin,  and,  with  his  onuain.  Prince  An- 
guMuB  of  Prunia,  the  ladies  are  all  dcspei- 
iitdy  in  luTev-liis  ejce  are  so  fine,  his  mnns- 
iriclu'H  Ko  black,  and  bis  teeth  sowhite.  Thn 
KiiiLT  <i{  I'rusBia's  two  sons  and  nopbev  are 
humored  boja,  and  are  muoh 


liki^l 


can  be.     xTio  first  hnU  that  the  Emperor  of  ,  '\'"' 
Busflia  went  to  wnaat  I^dj  Cbolmundeloy's.  .  "  'J 
*A1I  the  old  ladies  to  whom  the  regent  pre-   '"_". 
■entcd   him,  such  as  Ladj  Ilertford,  I^v!" 
Winchester,  Ladj  Uelboume,  etc.,  were  atl  i  , 
mSing  their  plumes  and  fussing  to  get  up  I ,' 
to  him.  bocnuBc,  tho;  said,  '  Uo  will  have  no-    '''"j 
body  to  speak  to  unless  somo  of  os  get  to   !"|', 
him.'     They  mado  to  the  first  row,  but  not   J  J| 
one  imperial  word  or  smile  did  they  obtain,     'J' 
for  tbu  emperor  spied  some  younger,  and,  in    |  V, 
hiseycH,  liundxomur  Indies  in  the  background,  |  ,;^ 
as  Lady  Jcrwy,  and  Lady  Grantham,  whom  '  .  ,' 
be  puked  out  and  brought  forward,  leading  i  ||  * 
Lady  Jersey  utit  to  dance,  exactly  in  frunt  ut  I  ^i 


the  regent.     This,  you  may  b" 

fun,  and  lAily  Jersey  modo  czccllcut  u 


I  of  I 


ir  she  asked  the  emperor  to 
to  her  boll  two  nights  aftvrwonls,  which  ho  i  j.|'|' 
promised  to  do,  if  he  could  get  back  in  any  r  ,- 
time  frum  Oxford.  She  accordingly  prepared  i  i 
her  house  mngniGccntly  :  but  when,  at  half-  '|'^_. 
past  two  in  the  morning  Im)  bad  not  arrived,  ^. 
wo  all  gave  him  up.  Tlic Russians alunesaiJ  .,  ., 
be  would  come.  Tlicy  all  observed,  '  II  la  , 
dit,  ct  quand  11  dit  quelquc  cliuso  c'cst  sur 

£['11   Ic   fait.'     Sure    enough,   at   half-post    . 
rco  ho  came,  having  frcsli  dressed  in  plain    ,     , 
dotlies,  witbiiut  any  stars,  orders,  or  attend-     ,^ 
ants.     lie  stayed  till  near  six,  and  1  really  I  ^ 
never  saw,  according   to  my  ideas  of  good        1 
manncraandgnod  breeding,  so  well-mannered    Ityi 
■  man.     Wbcreverl  have  soen  him,  he  haa'c, 
allowed  DO  disttirbanoo  or  fun  to  be  made-  '  ,,,^ 
lie  docs  not  suSsr  himself  tu  bu  controlled  i    , 
in  the  slightest  degree  l>y  uur  regent.     At    I"' 
lAdy  Hertford's  boil,  the  regent  told  him  it 
was  customary  here  to  hand  the  lBd;|of  the 


lio  influx  of  foreign  princes,  and  of  far- 
there  bciog  here  seventy-nine  Raseiana 
'i;;^ty  Prussians  of  note!  The  Prinee 
niij^i),  too,  is  very  Inuch  liked  :  hut  the 
.ii^^L-  is  at  hand,  and  ^r  Prinoesa  Char- 
\.i  ill  a  lamentable  situation.  Sho  was 
cil  into  consenting  to  the  marriage  orig- 
',  but  at  lost  liked  it,  and  onljr  stipu- 
tli.it  she  ahoutd  have  her  eetablisbment 
iiiiil  not  becompclled  to  leave  the  coun- 
!il<  -.» the  chose,  This  has  been  remsted 
ini^urs.  She  begged  hard  to  boatlowed 
ri.iki)  of  all  these  fcetivlties,  which  was 
il,  by  way,  I  suppose,  of  taming  her 
'iiiiijifiancoand  foruingber  to  capitulate. 
iLiK  i.iken  great  oScnoe  at  the  Prince  of 
;;<'  jvit  commiserating  her  situation,  but 
;  nbiAit  amuaing  bimaclf,  and  she  has 
11  i>f  the  marriage-  Now,  I  suppose 
.iir  j;irl  will  bo  used  worse  than  ever. 
ilv  lielieve  it  is  all  owing  tu  that  horrid 

' !     I  own  I  do  enjoy  her  being  well 

I  i\  I  iBocTer  ibe  appears  in  public,     lost 

I,  t'lemobspatat  berabairin  tbepark, 

<   ::0W  goes  in  her  sedan  with  guards. 

I '      •en  iiT  Wales  gets  applauded  by  the 

:  WJiitbread  keeps  ministers  in  hot 

talking  aloat  her  in  the  Uuiise  of 

Ucr  eharacter,  however,  b  too 

mIIv  known  to  get  beyond  that." 

ri)  Tiiontha  after  the  dato  of  this  letter, 

n  wrote  bis  Condelalory  Addrat  to  tbs 

it<.'>4'  of  Jeney  on  the  prinos  regent's  t«- 

111;^  her  picture.    The  ladj  was  trium- 

t  iiith  in  verse  aod  prow. 

iji>ii;^   the  entertainment!   given  to  the 

uvneigns  was  one  by  the  Marquis  Ui 


bouse  t'l  supper,  which  he  did  aocwnlingly,  I  M.trcliiuncM  of  Stafford,  at  which  the  prinoe 
but,  having  taken  ber  to  bar  place,  and  1  regent  wus  prsssnt.    It  was  like  all  the  rest, 
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remarkable  for  fi;ayety  and  splendor,  and  con- 
nected with  it,  the  marchioness  ased  to  relate 
an  amnsing  incident,  characteristic  of  the 
prince's  Tein  of  humor  and  banhommie.  In 
the  course  of  one  of  the  dances,  the  noble 
host  aAd  hostess  happened  to  meet  at  the 
bottom  of  the  room,  when  Lady  Stafford, 
looking  round  on  the  brilliant  scene,  whis- 
pered to  her  husband, ''  What  would  Willie 
Young  say  ? ' '  Willie  Young  was  their  Scotch 
commissioner  or  manager — a  shrewd,  intelli- 
gent man,  who  was  likely  to  regard  all  such 
costly  vanities  as  threatening  to  trench  on 
the  funds  that  could  be  better  employed  in 
the  im  provemen t  of  the  northegi  estate .  The 
regent  standing  close  by,  behind  a  pillar, 
overheard  the  ejaculation,  and  when  he  was 
■  about  to  withdraw,  the  marchioness  expressed 
her  hope  that  his  royal  highness  had  enjoyed 
himself.  George,  in  his  usual  style,  poured 
out  profuse  acknowledgments;  ''But,"  he 
added,  "  I  oould  not  help  thinking,  what 
would  Willie  Young  say !  "  Of  course,  an 
explanation  followed,  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  all  the  parties. 

With  Sir  Walter  Scott  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  frequent  correspondence.  Scott 
was  in  London  in  1820,  on  the  great  occa- 
sion of  his  baronetcy,  and  one  incident  of 
his  visit  seems  to  have  afforded  him  much 
gratification : — 

*'  Old  Mr.  Crabbe  was  bo  good  as  to  oome 
op  to  town  expressly  to  meet  me ;  a  circum- 
stance which  flattered  me  as  muoh  as  any- 
thing I  ever  met  with,*  as  I  am  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  British  Juvenal,  though  his 
views  of  life  are  somewhat  of  the  darkest, 
owing,  I  think,  to  his  having  had  his  home 
amongst  a  very  degraded  set  of  the  English 
peasants— smugglers,  poachers,  and  so  forth. 
He  is  a  man  of  very  simple  manners,  mixed 
with  a  certain  decree  of  affectation.  l?his 
spunds  odd,  but  it  is  just  so.  The  affectation 
is  of  a  very  quiet  and  entertaiiung  kind,  and 
pops  out  on  you  as  the  puns  do  m  his  poetry, 
and  you  love  the  gay  old  man  the  better  (or 
it.'» 

*  TcstimoDies  to  his  popularity  niiut  have  been 
constantly  occurring.  Wo  find  tbo  following  oari- 
oos  compliment  mertioncd  in  a  letter.  Anne  Scott 
irrotc  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Luckhmrt,  for  a  fiiahionable 
bonnet.  **  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  L., "  that  my  humble 
people  would  never  do  for  Anne,  so  I  went  to  the 
great  Madame  Maradan."  Well,  the  bonnet  was 
diosen  by  her  beet  advice,  and  ordered  to  be  packed 
and  despatched  to  Miss  Scott,  at  Sir  Walter  Scott's. 
"  Mais  comment  done !  Le  grand  Sir  Walter?  '^  She 
lifted  up  her  hands  ;  and  what  was  more,  she  in- 
sisted upon  bating  tea  whole  AiiUnga  gf  (|m  priea. 


There  was  one  point  oil  which  Sir  Waller 
Scott  and  his  fair  fnend  oordially  agreed. 
They  were  both  passionately  fond  of  dofQS — 
as  much  «*  bitten  "  as  Dr.  John  Brown  hia- 
self— and  had  equal  room  And  affection  for 
all  breeds  and  varieties  of  the  faithful  ani- 
mal. Mrs.  Mackenzie  sent  the  poet  a  beao- 
tiful  thorough-bred  highland  terrier,  whidi 
reached  Abbotsford  in  great  preservation : — 

*<  I  never  saw  a  creature  more  perfect  of 
her  kind/'  vrrites  Sir  Walter.  ••I  did  not 
like  the  name  of  Sharp^  as  not  being  quite 
appropriate  to  a  Highland  Miss ;  I  haTe  there- 
fore called  her  Ourisk,  or  Goblin,  to  whidi 
her  little  sharp  eves  and  shsggy  coat  seem  to 
^ive  her  a  good  title.  She  went  out  acours- 
mg  with  me  the  only  day  that  the  fresh 
weather  gave  us  leave,  andshows  a  nataral 

fenius  for  rummaging  out  hares,  which  is 
ighly  creditable.  I  leav&  her  for  two  or 
three  months  in  the  country  under  the  cbai|^ 
of  my  overseer,  who  is  an  aooomplished  sports- 
man, and  he  has  promised  to  enter  her  prop- 
erly both  against  vermin  and  rabbite,  whidi 
is  a  most  material  part  of  her  education,  ae- 
cording  to  Dandie  Dinmont.  She  has  a  fine 
Highland  temper  of  her  own ;  for  when  I 
huled  her  a  little  for  some  inaccuracy,  she 
sat  in  a  high  state  of  sulkiness  for  half  a  day 
beneath  a  chair.  I  should  not  forget  to  ada, 
that,  to  supply  the  shortness  of  her  legs,  die 
rode  on  Sophia's  knee  when  she  went  aooiir»> 
ing." 

The  unfortunate  Qaeen  Caroline,  her  trav- 
els and  trials,  furnished  abundant  materials 
for  comment  and  speculation.  One  lady 
writes,  July,  1820  :— 

*<  We  are  in  a  strange  atate  here,  agreeable 
to  no  one,  I  suppose,  except  the  doimright 
Radicals,  those  who  really  wish  for  the  days 
of  *  rugging  and  riving'  to  commence,  and 
wise  g(>ra  I^y  Anne,  whose  love  of  fiebinc 
in  troubled  vraters  must  now  be  fully  pati- 
fied.  Does  it  not  amuse  you  to  think  of  ber 
in  the  midst  of  it,  sitting  backwards  for  fear 
Alderman  Wood  shoula  be  sick  in  the  car- 
riage ?  Do  you  see  her  pave  face?  When 
I  recollect  the  amazing  mischief  and  w^roffBo 
she  made,  with  the  best  intentions  in  Uw 
world,  in  a  family  with  whose  concerns  I  was 
much  acquainted — {heading  the  caoflo  of  a 
IKX>r  unfortunate  woman  in  an  embarraaeing 
situation  with  such  seal  that  she  made  bad  a 
^ood  deal  worse,  did  her  all  the  harm  ima^ 
inable ;  and  at  hist  the  fiither  of  the  penon 
came  to  me  with  •  0  Lady  L.,  if  yon  could 
but  induce  Lady  A.  H.  to  hold  her  tongue!' 
When  I  remember  this,  I  say  I  can  compre- 
bend  the  cooaequenceof  lier  eng^^ing  in 
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lera  of  State.  Miee  M.  bujs,  *  We  live  at  the 
court-end  of  the  town.'     We  do  indeed,  and 

have  twice  seen  a  royal  procession .     Her 

is  daily  dragged  about  the  streets  by  the 
dirtiest  ragamuffins,  with  such  a  troop  of 
boys  hollaing  as  you  see  round  Jack  o'  the 
Green  on  May-day.  She  would  fain  have 
gone  to  the  theatres  and  Vauzhall,  and  had 
actually  ordered  a  play,  but  Mr.  Brougham 
threatened  to  resign,  and  wash  his  handis  of 
her  affairs  if  she  went,  and  thus  with  great 
difficulty  prevented  her.  I  fancy  she  makes 
her  legal  advisers^  as  she  calls  them,  half-mad. 
And,  I  presume,  pretty  much  the  same  may 
be  said  on  the  other  side.  Mercy  on  those 
who  have  to  answer  for  the  actions  of  un- 
gOTcrnable  people !  " 

The  death  of  the  queen  did  not  terminate 
this  strife,  her  funeral  having  been  attended 
with  violence,  and  even  bloodshed.  Caroline 
had  left  injunctions  that  her  body  should  be 
conveyed  to  Brunswick  for  interment;  but 
the  Government— or  rather  the  petty  vindic- 
tiveness  of  the  king — prescribed  tbat  the 
procession  should  not  proceed  through  the 
city,  but  take  a  by-route  out  of  the  metrop- 
olis. This  was  effectually  prevented  by  the 
populace,  who  interrupted  the  progress  of 
the  cavalcade  by  throwing  carts,  wagons,  and 
other  vehicles  across  the  road  and  streets, 
and  forced  it  into  the  Strand,  and  from  thence 
through  the  heart  of  the  city  of  London.  Of 
the  subsequent  journey  with  the  royal  re- 
mains. Lady  Anne  Ilamilton  writes,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1821  :— 

'*  I  was  obliged  to  take  much  upon  myself 
or  be  guided  by  Alderman  Wood,  and  I  never 
thought  him  the  man  to  set  a  queen  upon  the 
throne.  I  am  glad  I  have  gone  througli  what 
I  did,  now  that  it  is  over.  But  what  a  jour- 
ney!— nearly  shot  at  Tyburn  turnpike  (in- 
stead of  being  hanged) !  The  ball  hit  the 
carriage  immediately  before  ours  while  my 
bead  was  out  of  the  window,  not  four  yanu 
from  it — thirteen  hours  in  the  coach  without 
stopping — horses  and  all  ready  to  drop — then 
at  sea  so  sick,  and  no  assistance,  for  all  the* 
women  were  equally  sick ;  and  not  having 
been  abroad,  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to 
men's  care  and  superintendence  on  that  occa- 
sion. Then  as  to  travelling  to  Germany,  you 
must  see  it  to  believe  it.  From  Cuxbaven  to 
Brunswick,  nearly  the  whole  way  is  a  sandy 
desert,  without  the  vestige  of  a  road,  slough- 
ing through  sand  at  one  English  mile  an 
hour,  and  yet  that  was  paradise  compared  to 
the  pavements.  Wo  had  our  axle-trees 
broken  four  times,  and  our  wheels  mended  at 
every  blacksmith's  shop;   and  when  theee 
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things  did  not  occur,  our  carriage  was  takea 
to  pieces  and  packed  into  a  German  wagoo^ 
with  a  truss  ot  straw  in  the  middle  for  UmSv 
Anne  Hamilton,  as  her  bones  were  too  mim 
dislocated  to  walk  like  the  rest  of  the  party  ; 
Arrived,  straw  beds,  with  plenty  of  company ; 
dinner,  garden-stuff  fried  in  oil  and  garliOi 
and  raw  bacon ;  sour  bread  and  sour  wiii04 
no  cheese  or  meat,  and  rancid  butter.  TheflQ^ 
were  their  delicacies,  and  they  wondered  ttM|i 
we  were  so  nice  as  not  to  be  able  to  eat  them ! 
**  But  the  palaces  at  Brunswick  and  CaasaU 
were  worth  almost  all  we  had  suffered.  Toe 
former  was  fitted  up  by  Jerome,  tliirty-«iz 
rooms  in  one  floor,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  rooms  in  which  they  lighted  fires,  done 
up  in  the  French  taste,  each  room  different ; 
the  richcBt  velvets,  the  richest  silks,  such  car- 
pets as  I  never  saw  before,  every  ceilinc 
painted  and  gilded,  the  floor  in  mosaic,  ana 
such  pictures !  Yet  Jerome  lived  there  only 
eight  days  in  four  years.     He  preferred  hie 

gilace  at  Cassell,  one  day's  journey  from 
runswick,  and  no  wonder.  We  could  not 
see  the  interior,  but  such  a  situation  and 
view  ! — such  woods,  cascades,  and  water  !— 
all  these  must  be  drawn,  not  de^ribed. 
Brunswick  Palace  is  in  the  town,  open  on  one 
side  to  a  garden,  like  Hampton  Court,  with 
this  addition,  that  the  myrtle  trees,  in  tube 
upon  wheels  are  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high, 
with  stems  ae  thick  as  one's  body,  and  some 
<^ig^^y  years  old.  At  Cassell  you  approaoh 
the  pamce  by  an  avenue  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long,  with  a  double  row  of  trees ;  so  no  win 
can  scorch,  and  on  either  side  are  scattered 
pretty  houses,  gardens,  and  villas.  Before  f 
quit  Brunswick  I  must  tell  you  that  the 
Government  there  is  [regarding  Queen  Care* 
line]  the  same  as  ours,  consequently  every 
impediment  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  tlit 
people  showing  respect  to  their  pilncen^ 
out,  notwithstanding  this,  the  town  was  par^ 
tially  illuminated,  and  several  deputatione 
presented  addresses  to  us.  The  two  cha  mber^ 
tains  who  govern  during  the  minority  ere 
both  in  the  king's  interest,  but,  thank  God, 
the  prince  takes  the  reins  into  his  own  hande^ 
now  that  he  is  eighteen.  As  to  newspapere^ 
thev  are  nothing.  The  poor  princes  aaored 
their  aunt,  adore  England,  and  are  never  so 
happy  as  when  they  can  speak  with  the  Eng- 
lisn ;  they  wrote,  begging  to  come  to  the 
funeral,  but  of  course  were  refused,  and  kepi 
at  Laireanno  on  purpose.  They  are  vera 
popular.  Failing  them ,  the  dukedom  descmm 
to  our  king.  Think  then,  how  precious  thejf 
lives  to  their  own  country ! 

**  I  suppose  you  know  that  we  bad  tli^ 
largest  frigate  in  the  service  and  two  others 
to  carry  us  away,  but  only  one  small  one  te 
bring  us  back,  which  would  only  liaye  a^ 
ford^i  Btanding-iooni.     We  thoEefibie  pr#> 
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ferred  taking  our  Government  allowance,  and 
paying  the  extra  cost  to  find  our  own  way 
Acme  by  land.  We  went  to  Hanover,  and 
saw  the  Duke  of  Cambridge^B  house,  which  is 
but  a  little  larger  than  South  Audley  Street ; 
we  met  himself,  his  duchess,  and  son  while 
we  were  waiting  to  have  our  carriage  mended. 
He  came  up  with  three  broken  carriages  out 
of  four,  ana  put  up  at  the  same  inn.  His  son 
preceded  him,  a  fair  sickly  ohiid^  but  I  did 
bim  the  honor  to  kiss  his  hand.  The  duch- 
eea  is  a  pleasing,  genteel-looking  woman,  with 
a  long,  thin,  pale  face,  and  the  blackest  eves 
and  Eyebrows  I  ever  saw.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  g;reen  coat,  and  would  not  look  where  we 
were ;  but  Lady  Hood,  who  minds  nothing, 
went  up  and  spoke  to  him.  From  Hanover 
we  went  to  Frankfort,  came  up  the  Rhino  to 
Cologne  in  boats,  from  Cologne  to  Aiz-la- 
Chapellc,  and  thence  to  Brussels,  the  finest 
town  we  passed  through.  At  Calais  we  sold 
Our  carriages  for  five  pounds !  I  have  done 
dothing  but  write  letters  since  I  have  been  in 
London,  and  shall  be  happy  if  I  can  wind  up 
my  political  career  in  a  twelvemonth,  and  en- 
joy my  books  and  my  work  as  I  used  to  do.  . 
.  I  only  hope  that  now  party  spirit  will 
($ea8e,  and  that  they  will  please  to  lea?e  her 
remains  in  peace.  I  hear  that  the  king  can- 
not sleep,  that  her  image  continually  haunts 
him,  and  that  the  ministers  let  him  travel 
about  to  engage  his  mind.  Suppose  he  should 
end  as  his  father  did  ? — Sincerely  yours, 

"  A.  H." 

The  greatest  family  in  the  north  sixty  years 
sinco  was  the  ducal  family  of  Gordon.  £arly 
in  life  Alexander,  the  fourth  duke,  married 
Jane  Maxwell,  *•  the  flower  of  Galloway," 
and  a  handsomer  couple  has  rarely  been  seen. 
The  duke  was  in  his  twenty-fourth  year ;  the 
bride  in  her  twenty-first.  Reynolds,  in  a  fine 
portrait  that  still  graces  Gordon  Castle,  has 
preserved  some  memorial  of  the  youthful  beau- 
ty of  the  duchess,  in  which  intelligence  was 
mingled  with  sensibility  and  tenderness.  A 
lovelier  profile  was  never  drawn  :  the  woman 
of  whom  so  many  talcs  are  related,  represent- 
ing her  as  scheming,  worldly,  and  gross,  might 
have  sat  for  a  Saint  Cecilia  or  a  Theresa.  And 
there  were  passages  in  tho  life  of  Duchess 
Jane  that  wore  the  hues  of  poetry  and  ro- 
mance. As  a  girl  she  was  strongly  attached 
to  a  young  officer,  who  reciprocated  her  pas- 
sion. The  soldier,  however,  was  ordered 
abroad  with  his  regiment,  and  shortly  after- 
wards was  reported  dead.  This  was  the  first 
great  calamity  that  Jane  Maxwell  experi- 
enced ;  and  after  tho  first  burst  of  grief  had 
■pent  itself,  she  sank  into  a  state  of  listlen- 
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ness  and  apathy  that  seemed  immovable.  But 
the  Duke  of  Gordon  appeared  as  a  suitor,  and, 
partly  from  family  pressure,  partly  from  in- 
difierence,  Jane  accepted  his  hand.     On  their 
marriage  tour  the  young  pair  visited  Aytoon 
House,  in  Berwickshire,  and  there  the  duch- 
ess received  a  letter  addressed  to  her  in  her 
maiden  name  and  written  in   the  well-known 
hand  of  her  early  lover.    He  was,  he  said, 
on  his  way  home  to  complete  their  happi- 
ness by  marriage     The  wretched  bride  fled 
from  the  house,  and,  according  to  the  local 
tradition,    was    found,  after    long    aearch, 
stretched  by  the  side  of  a  hum  nearly  craaed. 
When  she  had  recovered  from  this  terrible 
blow  and  re-entered  society,  Jane  presented 
an  entirely  new  phase  of  character.     She 
plunged  into  all  sorts  of  gayety  and  excite- 
ment ;  she  became  famous  for  her  wild  frolics, 
and  for  her  vanity  and  ardor  as  a  leader  of 
fashion.    She  shone  at  the  balls  and  masical 
suppers  of  Edinburgh,  leading  the  poet  Bums 
one  season  in  her  train.     In  London  her  routs 
and  assemblies  were  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
capital,  attracting  wits,  orators  and  states- 
men.    When  her  family  grew  up,  she  found 
fresh  occupation  and  interest  in  chaperoning 
her  daughters,  and  stimulating  the  ambition 
of  her  favorite  son  the  Marquis  of  Huntly. 
It  was  chiefly  through  her  exertions  that  her 
son  was  able  to  niiso  a  regiment  for  general 
service.    In  order  that  the  ranks  of  the  92d, 
or  Gordon  Highlanders,  might  be  filled  up, 
and  Huntly  obtain  his  command,  she  has  been 
known  to  r^'cruit  in  kilt  and  hose,  bonnet  and 
feathers,  dancing  with  and  kissing  parties  of 
half-mad  mountaineers !      No  Cameron  or 
Macpherson  could  resist  this — the  recruiting 
was  eminently  successful. 

Having  married  all  her  daughters,  the  gaj 
duchess  said  she  would  set  about  marrying 
herself  again  to  her  old  duke !  She  was, 
however,  too  late.  It  was  no  use  looking  to 
the  east  in  the  evening  expecting  still  to  find 
the  sun  there.  The  duke*s  affections  bad 
strayed  towards  a  village  damsel,  a  certain 
Jane  Christie,  destined  afterwards  to  become 
Duchess  of  Gordon.  In  the  commencement 
of  this  unfortunate  and  reprehensible  connec- 
tion there  was  also  a  touch  of  something  like 
**  sensational  romance."  Jane  Christie  was 
on  the  eve  of  marriage,  she  was  actually  a 
a  bride,  when  the  Duke  of  Gordon  interposed, 
the  intended  marriage  was  broken  off,  and 
Jane  became  infleparahljr  united  to  herlordlj 
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admirer  of  the  castle.    She  was  a  fine- looking  Gordon  Cabtli,  August  7M,  1820. 

woman,  as  such  hapless  Tictims  usually  are,  "  Yon,  no  doubt,  have  heard  of  the  stepl 

— above  the  middle  size,  always  plainly  though  have  lately  taken,  for  which  I  know  thatl 

richly  dressed,   without  feather,  flower,  or  *"^  ""^'^   blamed ;  but  mv  conscience  ap- 

jewel ;    she  had  sense  and   tact,  was  kind-  P"^^^'  *"^  ^  trust  that  I  shall  not  have  any 

hearted,  and  beloved  by  the  poor  over  all  the  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^' 

ducal  domains.     During  this  time  the  veri-  In  fact,  the  old  peer  vras  supremely  happy, 

table  and  great  duchess  resided  chiefly  in  the  ^or  he  had  at  last  done  justice  to  the  woman, 

south,  and  led  a  wandering,  scattered ^  home-  whom  he  loved  with  the  strongest  affection. 

less  life.     She  died  in  London,  and  the  event  Duke  Alexander  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 

is  thus  announced  by  Lady  Keith  : —  plished  and  graceful  noblemen  of  his  time. 

**  So  the  great  leader  of  fashion  is  gone  at  ^®  ^"  *  scholar,   had  a  great  practical 

last — the  Duchess  of  Gordon  !  Her  last  party,  knowledge  of  mechanics,  was  a  draughtsm^p, 

poor  woman,  came  to  the  Pulteney  Hotel  to  a  musician,andevenapoet ;  at  least  he  wrote 

see  her  coflBn  !     She  lay  in  state  three  days,  a  good  Scots  song  to  a  native  air,  •♦  Cauld  kail 

in  crimson  velvet,  and  she  died  morewtisfoo-  in  Aberdeen,"  which  obtained  the  praise  of 

torily  than  one  could   have  expected.    She  ^^^^    ^^  ^^is  song  is  characterislic  of  its 

had  an  old  Scots  Preebyterian  clerc^yman  to  ^u       •    j        •       »  j  i            .     .»        . 

attend  her.  who  spoke  very  freely  %  her,  I  *"*^^'' ""  decrying  indulgence  in  the  winer 

heard,  and  she  took  it  very  well.    She  re-  <^"P  ^^  ^^SP^y  ^^  extolling  the  superior  ftts«k 

ceivcd  the  sacrament  a  few  hours  before  her  nation  of  the  fair  sex.    In  the  afternooM, 

death."  when  the  ducal  work-room  was  dosed  or  tbe 

The  clergyman  referred  to  was  the  minister  ^^^^  over—for  his  grace  was  a  keen  sport»- 

of  the  Scots  Church  in  Swallow  Strfeet,  to  man,  and  thought  nothing,  even  after  he  was 

which  the  duchess  bequeathed  a  service  of  seventy,  of  swimming  his  horse  across  the 

communion  plate,  which  is  still  in  use.    An-  ^pey  after  a  stag— the  duke  would  sit  down, 

other  lady  writes.  May  5,  1812  :—  ^  ^*°°<^'  ^>'^  ^^  o^^  librarian,  James  Hoy,^ 

.,  rxr\.                 •  1     ^1.  i.     ^<         •  •!.       1.  c^d  over  a  bottle  of  claret  discuss  any  new 

**  When  we  consider  that  active  spirit  sunk  u    i  *u  *  tt      u     u            j* 

to  rest,  it  affords  a  striking  and  fofcible  les-  ^^  ^^**  ?«J  !*"  ^"^  rwding  or  any  now 

son  on  the  vanity  of  those  schemes  of  worldly  <l»«Jovery  m  science;  and  by  this  pleasant 

greatness  in  which  she  found  her  almost  un-  »no^e  of  cramming^  the  duke  kept  up  prct^ 

paralleled  success,  but  which  contributed  so  well  with  the  literature  of  the  day.    Their 

little  to  her  happiness.    There  was  sometliing  post-prandial  colloquies  were  not  disturbed, 

peculiarly  revoking  in  the  kind  of  mockery  of  it  appears,  by  female  society  :— 
state  which  attended  her  remains.     The  idea 

of  her  lying  in  state  at  such  a  phico  as  the  .  .  .  *'  My  spirits  have  been   much   die- 

Pulteney  ILitel  seems  in  itself  preposterous,  tressed  since  [  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you., 

and  from  the  great  want  of  judgment  and  at-  'I^he  duchesses  state  of  health  becomes  more 

tention  with  which  the  body  was  exposed  for  Berious  every  day,  and  I  dread   the  conee- 

above  a  week  after  her  death  to  the  curiosity  quenccs.    She  grows  weaker,  and  can  take 

of  all  who  thought  fit  to  go  into  the  hotel,  it  no  nourishment.    God  only  knows  how   U 

became  quite  indecent.     It  is  said  that  the  »nay  end;   I  am  very  unhappy  about  her. 

whole  was  done,  not  only  without  the  con-  I**?r  kindness  and  attention  to  me  are  beyond 

sent,  but  without  the  knowledge  of  the  duke,  my  powers  of  expression  ;  and  I  can  say  that 

who  by  no  means  approved  of  the  proceedings  npon  every  occasion  but  one,  she  has  always 

when  hehcardof  the  expense  of  £2,000  which  conformed  to  my  wishes,  and  that  one  is  rather 

they  brought  upon  him.    I  shall  not  waste  to  her  credit,  and  must  give  all  those  who 

much  compassion  on  him.    It  was  his  part  to  l^now  the  oireamstanves  a  high  opinion  of  her. 

give  what  orders  he  thought  right  about  the  I  «nu8t  now,  however,  explain  myself.     After 

funeral,  and  see  that  they  were  performed.  n»y  marriage  1  wished  to  bring  her  home  to 

Nor  was  this  last  mark  of  attention  too  much  Gordon  Castle,  and  have  orj^ed  her  since ;  bat 

to  have  given  to  one  whom  his  own  conduct,  "he  has  always  refused,  saying,  that  were  she 

perhaps  more  than  anyWiing  else,  contribut-  established  at  Gordon  Owtle,  she  issnre  that 

ed  to  make  what  she  was — a  melancholy  in-  My  friends  would  not  some  to  the  castle,  an« 

stance  of  gifts  neglected  and  talents  misap-  she  should  never  forgive  herself  if  she  were 

plied.  ..  .                                      C.  P."  the  means  of  preventing  any  of  my  friends 

from  visiting  me  as  they  have  always  done. 


'  SOO  THE    SEAFORTn    FAFERfl.  ' 

knowing  jnm  will  feci  for  me  in  m;  present  |  in   tbe  Edinhurgh  Reinae,  and  thttt   wodM 

dtHtreas.  ■" "-'  -— ' ''"- —  -" '—^  "^'  '"- • ' 


—Youra  most  aSectiunatcl;  and  !  hate  determined  Ibe  othi 


The   illness  thus   deplored    and  dreaded  £yj,^™ft  i?^!;.^^  talked  of  tbe  high  eipecta. 

......  <.-.-l        -P.. v:.:..„  j...u„„  j:_j  I  ..  .      _  ^^^^^.^  j^j^^^^  -^^  ^^^^  ^^^  of  pulT- 


provcd  fatal.     The  UDambitioua  duchess  died 

in  July,  1824.     The  duke  erected  a 

ment  over  her  rcmaine,  and 

to  be  interred  betide  her  (be  died  in  1827). 

but  the  bmiljrefased  their  assent.    His  dual 

is  mingled  with  that  ofhisancoaton  in  Elgin 

Onthcdial,  while  she   whom   fae  loved,  not 

wiecl;  but  too  well,  slumbers  among  the  rude  'qunliC; 

fbrcfathers  of  the  hamlet,  in  a  churcliyard  'rediti: 

Dear  the  banka  of  the  Spej. 

In  the  circle  of  fricnda  and  oorreapondenta 
embraced  by  these"  Seaforth  Papen,"  there 
was  DO  one  more  valued  of  beloved  than  Lad; 
Louiaa  Stuart,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 


a  Terj  ailtj  book,  not  worth  reading. 
Yet  thore  cannot  be  n  work  that  aff>rda  leas 
pri:x  to  ridicule,  from  the  onprelending  plain 
manner  in  which  it  is  written.     Ob,  what  a 
boirc  would  all  this  be  to  a  woman  of 
The  pros  and  eons,  and   ihu  and 
nd  finding  one's  self  unawares  en- 
gaged in  a  faction,  instead  of  standing  oa 
one's  own  ground  independent,  and  bowed 
to  bj  both  parties, — a  person  who  baa  noth- 
ing to  do  with  them  being,  b;  tacit  consent, 
though  thej  would  not  own  'it,  htAd  abtrre 
their  sphere.     But  once  entered   the  lists, 


Earl  of  Bute.    Her  letters  are  remarkable  j  there  is  no  retracting,  and  the  very 

(br  literary  ability,  fine  observation,  and  del-  i  who  moat  advised  you  to  publish  woul^  have 


joacy  of  toeto,  with  just  a  tinge  of  the  old 
patrician  exclueiveneae.  In  the  course  of  her 
long  life  (she  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety- four, 
and  was  never  married)  Lady  Louisa  had, 
from  her  position  and  talents,  mixed  in  the 
beat  society  of  ber  times,  both  literary  and 
ftshionable.  With  Sir  Walter  Scott  she 
maintained  an  intimate  friendship,  which, 
after  his  death,  was  extended  to  his  children  ; 
and  all  who  knew  ber  reposed  unbounded 
confidence  in  her  clear  Judgment  and  good- 
ness of  heart.  Though  well  qualified  to  excel 
in  literature,  she  shruuk  ftom  the  pnhlicity 
of  authorship,  and  from  anything  like  li 
ary  display.  Tho  following  ii 
of  this  peculiar  sensitiveness 

"  Junt,  1816. 


Bccn-t  pleasure  in  setting  up  Maria  GralMUi 
above  yuu.f  1  haveoftcn  thought,  boweref, 
that  nut  one  poraon  in  a  bondred  woald  hava 
taken  my  advice  as  you  did,  whether  tbey  bad 
followed  it  or  not ;  and  T  wonder  how  I  dared 
to  give  it.  Pray  tako  it  iu  another  raapaot 
— Earn  Gaelic.^ 


"  I  dined  oiw  day  with  Mr.  Morritt  and  a 
troop  of  bluc-Htockings,  Lady  Davy  taking  the 
lead  among»t  all.  U  diverts  me  to  witness 
the  progresa  of  people  who  ride  into  the  world. 


In  the  previons  extracts,  some  memben  of 
the  family  of.  George  the  Third  appear  in  a 
ridiculous  and  unenviable  light.  Wo  IMJ, 
however,  quo t«  a^tionat«  notices  of  another 
of  the  royal  household,  whose  name  baa  noir 
fiided  from  the  puUia  recoUeotion,  I«dj 
Louisa  appeaie  to  have  entertained  a  strong 
',.  .      I  regard  for  tho  princesa-royal,  married  to  tba 

lUuBtration   ^^^^  ^^^^  aubsoqucntly  King)  of  WiiHwft- 
berg. 

*■  May  30, 1827. 
"  I  expect  a  very  old  acquaintance  in  Baft 
land  shortly,  one  I  little  thought  I  ■bonla 
see  again,  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Wiir- 


whethe7onaBSdiMlick,aB  theDuchess  of    ^^''S-     Tl'irty  long  years   have   elap^ 
Gordon  said,  or  on  any  other  stick  ;  to  sec   '""»  sRo  left  ua,  aad  few,  very  few  ©rhet 
ir  stepu  of  humility  and  confidence,  j  | 
'"  superiority,  'ec 


fricnda  will  she  And  still  living.  I  used  toba 
silen  at  the  queen's  house  inlier  youth,  and 
ihe  was  tbe  only  prinoessl  fell  inclined  to  bs 
ittoehcd  to ;  for  she  had  sense,  though  not 
brillianoy,  a  thoroughly  right  mind,  and  real 
dignity,  which  I  prefcRod  to  tho  htdl  felhm 
■  '      '  of  some  of  the  rest.     Thm 


till  at  laat  they 

ing  tho  base  degrees  by  wliich  thcv  did  as- 
cend.' Lady  Davy,  I  assure  you,  la  now  a 
groat  Indy,  and  1  ubstrvcd  she  took  quite  a 
tunc  of  proCectiun  with  Agnes  Berry.     Payne 

Knight  was  of  the  party.   ...  1  do  nut  re-     ,      ,      ,    ,       ,.  ,, "  .  -  ^.  u"i:"i 

pent  of  iny  advice  liTyou  [not  to  publish  lier  ''"=  •*""■'?  '"''*<'  ^'  eioellont  father ;  sba  bad 
Indian  journal].  Have  yuu  repented  of  ful- 1  *  "^^  tlaa.  Moontrtuit  BlphinitODs')  Aeeimm 
lowing  it,  or  do  you  waver?     I  am  more  than    '/''"  Kinjdom  of  Cabal,  and  iubrptndmd—  n  TW- 

ever  conflrmod  that  loss  of  coatc,  and,  what  I  '"^■^""5  °^  '"^    "'*"  - 


■,  loss  of  peace  and  c ,   

have  been  Uh)  consequence.    You  would  have  sorki  i 
bad  from  jour  oouneotiani  high  oomplimenta  1  isis. 


I  LhI;  Caloalt,  ■ 
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no  taste  for  gosaip,  sod  did  not  tnke  notice 
whetlicr  your  gown  waa  ft  ntw  or  an  old  one, 
while  her  lootncr  and  eieUre  look  an  exact 
account  of  everybody's  wnrdrobeand  trinket- 
box.  >  I  always  tliink  I  will  obaerve  how 
people  arc  drewcd,'  mid  she,  '  but  aomehow 
I  forget  it.'  I  dm  glad  the  king  has  invited 
her  to  visit  him,  lor  ofyoro  she  was  no  favor- 
ite of  liis,  nnd  ho  often  mortified  nnd  tauted 
her ;  therefore  it  is  the  more  Battering.  How 
the  recollections  of  ago  naturally  pass  over 
little  unpleasant  parages,  nnd  lead  one  to 
Tctum  to  those  whom  we  ought  to  have  loved 
even  if  wo  did  not!  " 


"  Ju/y  5,  1827. 
"  I  had  a  long  interview  with  the  Qnecn 
ofWiirtemberg  when  she  was  in  London,  and 
had  real  plcnsure  in  seeing  her  far  1«Ctcr  tbao 
■ho  was  represented  bj  the  reports  circulated. 
These  talked  of  her  Hite  ea  something  cnor- 
moos,  tvhieh  it  really  is  not ;  alic  is  rather 
shapclcfM  than  fat,  not  huving  worn  stays  of 
any  kind  these  twenty  years.  And  her  dress 
is  nothing  eitra ordinary, — what  anybody's 
would  bo  who  went  with  their  own  few  gray 
hairs,  instead  of  wearing  n  wig,  Rcvisitin;; 
this  country  eecms  to  give  her  great  pleasure, 
yet  she  speaks  with  affection  of  the  King  of 
Wiirtcmherg  nnd  her  gToadchildrcn,  and  I 
have  heard  that  ho  is  moeC  respectful  and 
attentive  to  her.  There  is  a  general  benevo- 
lence nbjut  Iier  difficult  not  to  love.  Men- 
tioning her,  of  course,  brings  the  rest  of  the 
bmily  to  one's  mind.  Would  you  believe 
that  the  head  of  it  received  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Cuutts,  to  uik  his  cooeent  to  her  mar- 
riage? I  do  not  speak  from  report.  I  bad 
it  from  I^dy  F.lizaheth  Stuart,  who  spent  a 
day  al  Windsor,  and  heard  his  majesty  giv. 
a  verj  droll  account  of  it  at  his  own  table 
Dickie  lirought  the  letter  ;•  as  thnt  prom 


Dickfe  lirought  the  letter  ;•  as  thnt  prom- 
ised iK-ttcr  cntertainruent  than  th«  ministerial 
red  Iwxes  which  were  on  the  tnlilo,  thev  were 
all  put  aside,  nnd  Dickie  was  immediately 
admitted  into  his  presence.  '  Well,  Dickie, 
Ton  are  the  very  Inst  person  lexpectcd  tosoe 
In  the  ehamcter  of  le  Mrreurt  galanl.'  '  In 
whatcharnctcr,  jourmnjcKly?'  quoth  Dickie, 
alarmed,  end  prohnblj  not  understanding  the 
words.  'Well,'  resamed  the  king,  -the 
Duke  of  St.  Albans  has  grenter  power  than 
I :  for,  Dickie,  I  don't  think  I  could  poaaihly 
make  yon  n  duke.'  But  her  impndenco  (as 
I  must  call  it)  succeeded  to  her  wish  ;  for, 
delighU-d  with  so  ^ood  a  joke,  he  actually 
wrote  to  wish  her  joy  with  bia  own  band, 
which,  you  know,  was  alt  he  oould  bavedone 
•  Mr.  Diokio  m«  a  ooiiSdaitla]  olark  in  Coattfi 
buking-booM,  and  altofwaida  •  paitiHi  in  tbi  u- 
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,  to  the  daughter  of  the  first  duke  about  to 
marry  tho  second, — all  that  the  most  respect- 
able character  in  tho  kingdom  oould  have 
claimed, ~all  that  Queen  Mary  could  do  to 
Iddy  RuMeli.  Yet  aha  mi^ht  just  as  well 
have  asked  my  consent  ns  bis,  being  equally 
my  banker ;  and  one  diies  not  see  in  what 
other  way  be  was  n  party  at  all  conct^rned. 
I^y  Sheffield  and  I,  going  down  to  dine  with 
the  Butes  at  Sheen,  met  the  happy  pair  pro- 
ceeding to  Uighgate  through  the  middle  of 
tho  airert  in  the  Park,  then  at  high  tide. 
All  the  equeetrians  (in  ncwsupcr  laneuaga) 
turned  about  and  galloped  alter  them.'' 

The  Queen  of  Wiirtemberg  did  not  long 
survive  her  visit  to  England.  She  died  on 
the  Ctb  of  Oetuber,  1828,  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  her  age.  The  event  attracted  littla 
public  notice,  but  lady  Louisa  writes ; — 
"  No  one  of  any  rank  ever  left  such  sincers 

,  mourners,  ller  charities  were  unbounded, 
and  she  had  so  endeared  herself  to  her  hus- 
band's family  and  tu  all  his  subjects,  that 
from  tbo  present  king  down  to  tho  beggar,  I 
hear,  all  seem   to  have   lust   a.  parent.     In 

'  d  pea  king  of  him  she    constantly  mid,  'My 

I  sun  ;'  she  sent  for  him  when  ahe  thought  her- 
self dying,  had  a  long  conversation  with  him, 

I  and  bode  him  bring  hia  wife  and  children  the 
next  day.  By  that  time  her  sight  had  failed. 
She  said, '  J'cutonda  vosvoix,  mais  jc  nevooji 
vois  plus,'  and  waa  in  tho  act  of  putting  ont 
one  hand  to  him,  while  bis  little  buy,  on 
whom  she  doated,  was  kissing  the  other,  when 
an  ftpuplcctic  aeizure  ended  her  life.  They 
could  hardly  remore  tbe  child  from  the  bodj, 
and  the  young  PrinceM  Pauline,  the  orphan 
daughter  of  the  vaurien  Prince  Paul,  wouU 
notleave  it  for  several  hours.  Tbe  last  day 
I  saw  her,  she  showod  mo  a  set  of  ornaments 
she  bad  bought  at  Rundrlland  Palmer's,  sav- 
ing, >  Don't  think  I  wear  auch  things  myself; 
these  are  for  Pauline,  my  spoiled  child.'  It 
was  her  cuatora  on  Sundays  to  nvike  herEns- 
!iah  maid  read  her  an  English  sermon.  On 
tbe  5th  of  October,  she  sold,  after  hearing  it 
attentively.  *  Tbero,  my  dear,  you  haw 
done,  and  I  thank  you  ;  you  will  never  read 
me  another.'  Tbe  woman  answered,  ahe 
hoped  she  should.  '  No,  no,'  replied  the 
queen,  '  I  know  my  death  is  near  at  hand,' 
so  prepared  was  ohe  for  the  awful  change;  I 
trust  a  blessed  one  to  her." 

We  may  here  string  togotfaer  a  few  obser- 
vations taken  from  tbe  lettorm  of  this  ae- 
complisbed  lady.  Tbe  fortitude  wi(h  whit^ 
Sir  Walter  Scott  bore  his  loaa  of  fortune  Is 
thus  alluded  to  : — 
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ing  mine  by  rctam  of  poet  sufficiently  showed 
ho  took  it  kindly ;  and  so  bo  expresses  him- 
self. But  he  writes  with  such  calmness  and 
content,  dwelling  on  the  blessings  he  has  left, 
and  making  light  of  what  ho  has  lost  (though 
at  the  same  time  saying  that  he  shall  not  tell 
«o  stupid  a  lie  as  to  pretend  indifference^, 
that  really,  like  the  honest  chambermaid  in 
the  play,  *  I  could  cry  my  eyes  out  to  hear  his 
magnanimity.^  Ih  completes  his  character. 
One  sentence  I  must  copy  out :  *  Wo  have 
ample  means  for  ourselves.  I  am  ashamed 
to  think  of  it  as  a  declension,  knowing  so 
many  generals  and  admirals  who  would  be 
glad  to  change  fortunes  with  me.  .  .  .  Per- 
haps by  this  time,  you  know  it  all  from  him- 
self or  Mrs.  Lockhart.  If  not,  I  think  it  will 
give  you  and  Mr.  S.  M.  satisfaction  in  seeing 
a  character  you  esteemed  rise  instead  of  fall 
under  such  circumstances ;  for  of  all  things 
one  hates  to  be  disappointed,  and  forced  to 
give  up  one*6  favorites^ven  favorites  one 
never  saw." 

On  the  kindred  subject  of  recollections  of 
eminent  persons  seen  in  youth,  Lady  Louisa 
observes, — 

<<  I  quite  agree  with  yon  as  to  the  benefit 
of  early  rccoUections  of  remarkable  people, 
but  I  own  I  have  a  doubt  whether  they  are 
often  to  bo  found  or  formed  where  many 
children  herd  together.  Le  mot  pour  rtre  is 
then  the  thing  sought  for,  let  the  elders 
preach  as  they  may.  Anv  trifling  particu- 
Mirity  iff  mucli  more  attended  to  than  the  in- 
trinsic merit  of  the  character,  or  even  the 
agrceahleness  of  the  conversation.  One  nat- 
urally looks  back  to  one's  own  experience. 
I  was  in  some  soft  a  solitary  child,  from  be- 
ing much  the  youngest  of  my  family.  In 
after  life  I  recollected  with  a  degree  of  respect 
all  my  mother^s  friends,  some  of  whom  were 
eminent  people — for  example,  Anne  Pitt, 
Lord  Chatham's  sister,  and  his  counterpart 
ib  petticoats,  whom  we  saw  almost  every  day, 
ana  whose  wit  was  remarkable.  I  found  that 
my  elder  brothers  and  sisters — those  from 
ten  to  seven  years  older  than  myself— chiefly 
recollected  that  she  had  a  long  nose  and  a 
great  square  foot,  wore  a  French  cap  and 
very  long  petticoats,  and  altogether  was  a 
person  to  be  laughed  at ;  but  not  one  word  of 
the  conversations  which  I  could  repeat  to  you 
at  this  day.  The  reason  was  that  they  were 
an  assembled  group  who  amused  themselves 
with  quizzing  the  particulars  above  men- 
tioned, and  never  dreamt  of  listening  to  what 
an  old  woman  with  a  square  foot  could  utter. 
If  I  had  had  a  comrade  to  play  with,  no  more 
should  1  have  done,  but  being  alone,  and  not 
fond  of  quizzing  (because  usually  the  object 
of  it) ,  I,  perforce,  heard  aod  rememberedber 


words.  It  was  the  same  with  the  Ducbefls  of 
Portland,  Mrs.  Delaney,  and  others.  ^  Famil- 
iarity breeds  contempt,  as  our  writiiug^-mas- 
tcrs  told  us,  and  not  veneration.  Soiomon, 
himself,  probably,  had  some  odd  trick  or 
other,  which  would  have  withdrawn  the  at- 
tention of  a  set  of  YOung  folks  or  of  ohildren 
from  his  proverbs.'' 

On  the  death  of  relations  : — 

**  As  to  the  death  of  relations,  where  the 
nerves  are  concerned,  they  do  play  steange 
tricks  with  us,  banishing  reason  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.  Occasions  of  this  sort  al- 
ways appear  to  me  peculiarly  apt  to  display 
the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  It  is  rare 
that  mutual  affliction  produces  the  matoal 
union  which  one  would,  in  cold  blood,  suppose 
to  be  its  inevitable  result.  It  is  not  only  that 
there  are  gradations  in  sorrow — that  A  is 
more  grieved  than  B, — but  two  people,  who 
feel  equally,  perhaps,  show  their  feelings  so 
differently  as  to  disgust  or  irritate  each  other. 
£ven  when  this  does  not  happen,  when  the 
mournful  event  softens  all  hearts  for  a 
time,  the  effect  seems  to  cease  almost  as 
soon  as  the  mourning  is  put  on.  You  hear 
in  the  first  month  how  admirably  everybody 
has  behaved,  and,  in  the  second,  you  are 
astonished  to  find  the  whole  family  at  vari- 
ance, possessed  with  heart-burnings  andxUs- 
content." 

Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  on  her  first  peru- 
sal of  Scott's  novel  of''  Woodstock,"  conceived 
that  there  had  been  too  free  a  use  of  scrip- 
tural expressions,  and  that  the  novelist  had 
painted  certain  vices  too  broadly.  From  this 
hasty  impression  Lady  Louisa  dissented,  and 
successfully  vindicated  their  illustrious  friend : 

»«(/u/yl826.) 
<'  I  cannot  agree  with  you  about  *<  Wood- 
stock." I  believe  the  author  means  no  more 
than  to  paint  the  times  faithfully,  which  can- 
not be  done  without  the  language  then  used. 
The  irreverence  is  in  those  who  use  it,  not  in 
him.  Nor  is  it,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  obsolete. 
I  have  the  copy  of  a  letter  which  a  lady  1 
know  received  from  a  tallow-chandler,  that 
beats  anything  in  '*  Old  Mortality."  The  most 
awful  names  and  phrases  are  so  blended  with 
the  puffing  of  his  mottled  soap,  and  his  cheap 
spermacetti  candles!  What  is  far  worse,  I  , 
have  myself  known  higher  people  emploj 
scriptural  language,  anddrag  in  texts  when 
the  matter  in  hand  was  most  thoroughly 
worldly — in  fact,  when,  they  were  bent  on 
^tifying  their  own  passions.  This  I  thii^ 
irreverent  and  pernicious — the  exposing  it 
neither.  I  have  lately  been  reading  some  of 
Walterdcott*s  prefaces  to  Ballantyne^s  '<  Brit- 
ish Novelists,"  and  I  am  sure  tlie  manner  in 
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which  he  reprobates  infidel  writers  there, 
shows  how  much  at  heart  he  has  the  cause  of 
true  religion.  For  Cromwell,  if  we  are  .to 
read  history  at  all,  we  must  take  the  liberty 
of  forming  our  own  different  judgments  of 
him  ;  and  of  Queen  Bess,  and  Louis  Quatorze, 
and  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Julius  CsBsar 
to  boot.  And  Walter  Scott  is  free  to  think 
of.  him  as  was  thought  in  his  own  day  by 
Walker,  Whiteloeke,  Colonel  Hutchinson, 
and  all  the  Presbyterians— that  is,  all  the  re- 
ligious men  of  the  Roundhead  party.  You 
forget  the  famous  anecdote  of  his  dismissing 
them  with  •  The  Lord  will  rereal,  the  Lord 
will  help,'  and  then  turning  around  to  Wal- 
ler, ♦  Cousin  Waller,  I  must  talk  to  these 
men  in  their  own  way.'  I  think  you  will  be 
like  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Bendysh,  who, 
her  biographer  says,  •  got  into  many  quarrels 
about  him  ;  for  she  was  not  content  with  his 
being  a  great  general  and  statesman,  which 
most  people  would  allow,  but  she  would  baTe 
him  a  great  saint,  and  that  few  would  allow." 

Nor  would  Mr.  Carlyle,  we  suspect,  allow 
as  proof  the  anecdote  of  Cromwell  and  Wal- 
ler, which  rests  on  no  good  authority,  and  is 
inconsistent  with  the  real  character  of  Oliver. 

The  death  of  friends,  that  penalty  which 
all  must  pay  for  advanced  years,  calls  forth 
some  striking  and  pathetic  communica- 
tions : — 

«*  RoTSTON,  Herts,  26th  October,  1832. 
*'  I  have  lost  my  earliest  and  latest  friend, 
poor  Lady  Emily  Macleod,  with  whom  1  had 
been  on  a  sister's  footing  since  I  was  fourteen 
years  old.  Our  mothers  had  been  the  com- 
panions of  each  other's  childhood  like  our- 
selves ;  and  as  neither  of  us  had  a  sister  near 
her  own  age,  all  the  little  half-childish,  half- 
girlish  interchange  of  thoughts  and  schemes 
and  wishes — folly  to  grown-up  years — took 

glace,  whicli  perhaps  never  can  begin  later, 
ometimes  it  iUdes  away  and  is  wnolly  for- 
gotten ;  the  parties  grow  gradually  estranged 
or  indifferent.     Hut  where  people  go  on  to- 

5 ether  through  life — u  long  life — as  we  had 
one,  it  is  sometliinc;  no  intimacy  in  riper 
years  can  rcnemMc.  We  knew  each  other  as 
no  one  dec  knew  either  of  us,  thought  aloud 
to  each  other,  wrote  ns  if  we  were  talking  to 
ourselves.  Yet  such  is  the  tranquillizing 
effect  of  time,  that  I  have  borne  the  blow 
without  those  violent  emotions  it  would  have 
produced  formerly.  .  .  . 

**  The  news  of  poor  Sir  Walter's  death 
came  just  at  the  same  sad  moment,  conse- 
q^uently  made  little  impression  on  mo  at  the 
time ;  but  I  liave  thought  enough  about  bim 
and  them  since.  Miss  Berry,  whose  forte  is 
not  delicacy  of  taoi,  picked  op  %  life  of  bi 
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in  an  Edinburgh  Joomal,  and  thought  it  so 
fair  and  accarate  that  she  sent  it  to  me  in  an 
office  frank.  It  strikes  me  as  depreciating 
throughout :  high  general  praise,  only  he  was 
no  poet,  and  a  very  indifferent  writer  of 
prose.  This  is  matter  of  taste;  but  what 
enrages  mo  is  the  audacious  assertion  that  lie 
was  too  aristocratic  to  care  for  the  people, 
and  never  painted  a  good  character  in  the 
middle  or  lower  classes!  Jeanie  Deaop, 
Dandy  Dinmont,  and  1  know  not  how  many 
more,  were  lords  and  ladies,  I  suppose  !  u 
he  had  one  characteristic  more  than  another, 
I  should  say  it  was  his  kind  and  affectionate 
familiarity  with  those  below  him,  which  I 
know  he  took  pains  to  make  others  ad»p( 
likewise." 

«« November  19,  1832. . 
*<  The  best  character  of  our  poor  friend 
[Sir  W.  Scott],  and  the  best  critique  on  hie 
works  which  1  have  yet  seen,  is  in  that  moet 
mischievously  radical  magazine,  the  NelM 
Monthly y  edited  by  LyttonBulwer,  author  of 
*  Eu^ne  Aram.'  This  character  dwells 
particularly  on  the  kindly  feelings  of  Sir 
VValter  towards  the  lower  class,  and  the  fa- 
vorable portraits  ho  drew  of  them.  It  bee 
pleased  me  highly,  notwithstanding  the  doo- 
trines  which  the  magazine  pretty  plainly  in- 
culcates ;  vis., away  withdergy,  universities, 
lords,  courts  of  law,  primogeniture,  and 
everything  that  used  to  be  held  dear  to  old 
England — France  and  America  forever !  The 
work,  however,  holds  forth  a  very  taking 
lare  just  now — Lady  Blessington^s  Conversa- 
tions with  Lord  Byron,  which  make  one  ten 
times  better  acquainted  with  him  than  one 
can  bo  by  wadinff  through  Moore's  two 
quartos,  and  all  the  other  books  and  pam- 
phlets that  have  been  vrritten  about  him  sinoe 
ne  died.  Was  she  not  one  of  the  class  yclepl 
Oh  Fies?  Be  that  as  it  may,  she  is  a  very 
sensible  woman,  details  every  circurostanoe 
very  well,  and  makes  the  most  just  remark! 
as  she  goes  along,  keeping  herself  out  of 
si^ht — at  least  in  the  background — which  s 
vain  person  would  not  do.  She  simply  telle 
what  she  saw  and  heard.  Apropos  of  Lord 
Byron,  was  it  not  a  strong  measure  in  Miss 
Berry  to  have  Countess  Quiccioli  at  a  soiree? 
This  woB  told  mo  by  a  person  highly  scandal- 
ized at  it,  though  I  know  not  that  Countees 
Guiccioli  is  any  worse  than  others  whom  I 
have  met  there  and  beard  of  elsewhere.  Bat 
the  reap  four-footed  lion,  wearing  mane  and 
tail,  and  teeth  and  clawv,  is  not  so  greedy 
of  prey,  nor  so  indiscriminate  in  the  cboiee 
of  It,  as  your  catcher  of  figurative  lions.  I 
am  convinced  that  if  Thurtell  or  Burke  oookl 
have  been  left  at  large  between  the  time  of 
their  murders  and  their  ezeootion,  one  shou^ 
have  had  an  invitation  to  the  treat  of  Beeiji]|g; 
tbem  at  somobody't  ioir^." 
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In  1837,  contrary  to  her  fixed  opinion, 
Lady  Louisa  appeared  in  print.  Her  **  In- 
troductory Anecdotes  *'  to  the  edition  of  Lady 
Wortley  Montague's  Letters,  published  by 
her  kinsman.  Lord  WhamcliiTe,  were  ex- 
torted from  her,  she  said,  by  her  nephews, 
and  the  publication  brought  her  a  good  deal 
of  vexation  and  mortification.  The  pleasures 
of  authorship  she  was  a  stranger  to,  while 
the  felt  the  pains — that  is  the  stings — pretty 
acutely.  But  in  truth  she  had  communicated 
to  the  public  a  store  of  literary  anecdote  and 
biographical  facts  both  interesting  and  vala- 
able;  and  considering  that  the  composition 
was  the  work  of  a  lady  of  eighty,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  contributions  made 
to  the  literary  history  of  our  times.  There 
were  no  traces  of  senility  in  the  **  Anec- 
dotes," nor  arc  there  any  in  letters  like  the 
following,  written  at  still  more  advanced  pe- 
riods of  life : — 

"  October  28,  1840. 

**  How  little  did  we  think  when  we  were 
#0  lately  talking  together  of  poor  Miss  Fox, 
and  admiring  the  strong  affection  between  her 
and  her  brother  [Lord  Holland],  that  such  a 
blow  as  his  loss  was  just  about  to  fall  on  her. 
Alas,  alas!  the  happiness, the  comfort,  the 
blessing  of  her  life  tnus  suddenly  taken  away  ! 
Knowing  she  was  unwell,  1  vrrote  to  ask  after 
her  on  Tuesday,  the  20th.  She  answered  me 
the  next  day,  mentioning  his  illness  but 
slightly,  and  talking  of  other  things  in  a  way 
that  showed  she  was  under  no  alarm .   Before  1 

Sot  the  note  on  Thursday  morning,  it  must 
avc  been  over  some  hours,  though  [  did  not 
know  it  till  Friday's  newspaper  came  in  and 
really  knocked  me  down,  ilad  visitors  called 
they  would  have  been  surprised  to  find  me 
•obbing  for  a  man  I  hardly  knew.  What  Dr. 
Holland  told  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  is  this: 
They  had  settled  to  go  to  Brighton  on  the 
Thursday,  and  ho  called,  not  as  a  physician, 
but  to  take  leave  of  them,  the  day  before. 
Lord  n.  complained  of  sickness.  Dr.  H.  gave 
him  a  medicine,  and  not  liking  his  state, 
called  again  at  one  o'clock,  then  grew  uneasy, 
and  stayed  on  ;  towards  evening  he  sent  for 
Dr.  Cliambors.  The  pulse  continued  sinking, 
and  early  next  morn  ins  there  was  an  end. 
He  (Dr.  Holland)  said  Miss  Fox  bore  the 
misfitrtune  with  fortitude  and  resignation,  as 
did  also  Lady  Holland,  who,  he  said,  though 
fanciful  and  fidgety  oflon  without  reason,  did 
bear  up  under  real  calamity.  I  subjoin  a 
stanza  found  on  a  bit  of  paper  on  the  floor  of 
Lord  Holland's  room ;  it  appears  like  the  be- 
ginning of  something  he  moaot  to  write  : — 

"  *  Ncphsw  of  Fox,  and  friend  of  Oray, 
Enough  my  meed  of  fiune. 


If  those  who  know  me  best  oan  say, 
I've  tarnished  neither  name.'  " 

•«  Jan.  22,  1841. 
<*  Jeremy  Bentham  vras  nearly  right  in  Mtai 
Fox's  age.  I  take  her  to  bo  about  ten  yoan 
younger  than  myself.  We  were  at  Brighton 
m  the  summer  of  the  year  1770 — I  juat  thir- 
teen. 1  can  exactly  see  Lady  Mary  Fox,  who 
visited  my  mother  (her  Welsh  aunt),  asd 
hear  her  give  a  description  of  the  V^Y  thej 
acted  at  W interslow  their  honso  in  Wiltahiie 
(afterwards  burned) .  She  was  Jane  Shore ; 
her  husband  Stephen  Fox,  Gloater ;  Chariet 
Fox,  Hasting ;  her  brother,  Richard  Sboie. 
I  remember  Miss  Fox,  a  little  toddlinff  thing, 
who  could  just  speak.  The  men  called  her 
*  Little  Ste,'  from,  her  likeness  to  her  father.'' 

<*  Gloucester  Place,  llth  ofMay^  1843. 

'*  May  every  cloud  pass  away,  and  aunahiae 
beam  on  your  path  in  future ! — a  fatore  it  is 
very  improbable  I  should  live  to  see,  oa  yoa 
talk  of  returning  in  two  yearsy  and  I  am  in 
my  eighty-sixth.  So  great  an  age  sits  liebtly 
upon  me  in  some  respects.  I  am  wondennlly 
blessed  with  the  eyesight  of  absolute  yoatli, 
and  with  good  general  health.  On  (he  other 
side,  I  am  too  deaf  to  hear  any  sound  bat 
through  a  trumpet,  and  that  very  imperfedJj, 
so  can  converse  with  only  one  person  at 
once ;  and  an  increasing  rheumatism,  or  nob- 
ralgia,  or  tic  douloureux — for  I  know  not 
what  to  call  it — afifecting  the  whole  of  aj 
lower  limbs,  has  nearly  taken  away  the  oae 
of  them,  and  keeps  me  in  almost  eoatinoal 
pain,  worse  in  bea  than  anywhere  else.  VLj 
mind  and  memory,  I  believe,  ore  unimjpairei, 
but  of  that,  to  bo  sure,  1  cannot  bo  the  bmt 
judge.  No  more  of  my  insignificant  old  Mif ! 
...  Our  friend  M.  has  not  written  to  ne 
lately.  It  is  about  the  time  that  he  oaed  lo 
make  one  of  bis  short  visits  to  London,  and  I 
hoped  the  more  that  he  would  come  this  year, 
because  I  understood  bis  sister  meant  to  take 
a  house  for  two  or  three  months,  and  lodp 
her  niece  Anno-.  Mr.  Lockhart  told  me  this 
a  good  while  ago.  The  W.'s  have  anrifed. 
Those  who  have  seen  him  describe  him  aa  a 
consummate  puppy.  I  am  afraid  two  liasi 
of  Dryden,  quoted  somewhere  in  tbe  S^mcMmt, 
may  bo  requoted  for  that  pair  : — 

**  *  But  while  abroad  so  prodigal  the  dolt  is. 
Poor  spouse  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  coU  ia*'  * 

*<  I  saw  Miss  Fox  a  week  ago,  well,  and,  I 
thought,  in  good  spirits.  She  passed  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  winter  at  Bowood  with  tito 
Lansdownes,  and  the  weather  then  beinc  ex- 
traordinarily mild  and  fine,  she  enjoyed  it  ex- 
tremely. When  she  came  back  she  was  a 
good  while  in  town  with  Lady  Holland,  bj 
which  I  hoped  to  have  profited,  but  aa  ehe 
never  was  out  of  an  evening,  and  in  a  man- 
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ing  wofl  what  one  may  call  upon  duty  to  go 
airing  every  day,  she  could  not  call  here  of- 
ten. On  her  removing  to  her  home,  Lady 
Holland  very  soon  removed  thither  too,  carry- 
ing, I  underBtood,  her  cook,  etc.,  and  given 
dinners  nt  Little  Ilolland  Uoubc.  However, 
as  Miflfl  Fox  kept  her  own  hours  and  dined 
alone,  joining  the  party  when  it  suited  her. 
I  dare  sjiy  it  annoyed  her  less  than  if  the  other 
had  occupied  Holland  House  and  commanded 
her  attendance  there.  The  queen's  domin- 
ion falU  far  short  of  it !  Lady  Holland  has 
just  lost  her  old  friend,  her  inmate  for  above 
forty  years,  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  *  her 
Atheibt" — Mr.  Allen,  whom,  I  suppose,  you 
know.  Some  of  my  visitors  tell  me  she  has 
shown  a  great  want  of  feeling  on  this  occa- 
sion, givin<];  a  great  dinner  at  Miss  Fox's 
house,  while  he  was  actually  dying  in  her 
own.  But  the  proverb  iheclarcs  that  Satan 
himself  is  less  black  than  he  is  painted.  Lady 
Charlotte  L.,  an  unprejudiced  person ^  on 
whom  I  can  depend,  says  that  at  the  dinner 
in  qucHtion  they  were  rejoicing  over  Mr. 
Allen's  being  pronounced  out  of  danger,  al- 
though a  fatal  relapse  carried  him  off  next 
day.  She  albo  says,  that  he  was  a  quiet,  in- 
oflfensive  man,  who,  if  indeed  an  atheist,  did 
Dot  obtrude  his  opinions  on  others.  And  for 
Lady  H.'s  calling  in  company  now,  it  is  not 
from  insensibility — for  her  eyes  betray  that 
she  has  Ixjcn  crying  half  the  morning — but 
fVom  absolute  horror  of  spending  two  or  three 
hours  alone.  Poor  unhappy  woman  !  She 
ii  lookin;^  out  for  another  medical  man,  to 
supply  Allen's  place  in  that  capacity.  I  do 
believe  timt  Miss  Fox  is  sincerely  attached  to 
her,  and  Rul>mit8  to  all  her  caprices  and  tyr- 
anny, not  from  weakness,  butaobction.  And, 
on  the  other  Hide,  it  is  impossible  not  to  give 
her  credit  for  loving  Miss  Fox  after  her  own 
fkshion  ;  how  can  she  help  it?  I  hear  Lady 
Davy  has  thought  of  returning  to  England 
this  next  summer.  Sir  Thomas  Aproece,  her 
first  husUmd's  relation,  has  died,  by  which 
event  s!ie  o!)tains  £1,000  a  year;  but  there 
are  some  law  di  (Sou  I  ties  in  the  way,  and  she 
must  come  to  look  after  her  affairs  in  person. 
You  must  have  seen  her  at  Rome.  .  .  . — 
Very  affoctionatcly  yours, 

«'  L.  Stua»t." 

There  arc  some  affjcting  details  of  the  last 
Illness,  death,  and  family  circumstances  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  wo  cannot  here  qaote 
them  in  cxtcnso^  and  they  would  lose  their  in- 
terest by  mutilation.  We  may,  howcrer, 
cite  one  very  characteristic  passage  in  a  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Lockhart's  describing  the  ettortM 
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made  by  the  London  Committee  regarding 
Abbotsford  and  a  memorial  of  Sir  Walt^  : — 

**  As  to  monuments,  if  I  could  choose — 
passing  Abbotsford — I  should  say,  put  a  plain 
sitting  statue  of  Sir  W.  S.  on  Princes'  Street, 
Edinburgh,  at  the  south  end  of  Castle  Street, 
hacked  by  the  rock  ;  and  put  a  cairn  on  the 
Eildon  Hill,  that  every  lad  might  carry  his 
stone  to.  As  for  temples  and  pillars,  they 
have  been  vulgarized  in  Edinburgh.  A  friend 
said  to  me,  *  Good  God,  what  a  grand  thing  it 
will  bo  to  have  Sir  AValtcr  put  on  a  level  with 
the  late  Lord  Melville  !  Let  us  have  another 
pillar  at  the  west  end  of  George  Street,  by  all 
means.'  This  man  is  a  sensible  one,  and  was 
dead  serious.  On  a  level  with  Lord  Melville, 
whose  name  will  appear  only  in  the  fag-end 
of  a  note  to  the  future  history  of  this  country, 
and  really  will  bo  kept  in  memory  chiefly  oy 
the  pillar  f  Dugald  Stewart  and  Playfair, 
admirable  dominies  both,  have  their  temples; 
so  I  fancy  will  now  Sir  John  Leslie.  The 
Calton  Hill  had  l)ctter  be  left  to  the  school- 
masters ;  in  a  hundred  years  they  will  have 
covered  it ;  but,  if  they  please,  they  may  keep 
a  place  in  the  midst  for  Sir  John , 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  close 
these  extracts.  Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie  sar- 
y  ived  nearly  all  her  early  contemporaries  whose 
letters  she  had  so  fondly  preserved.  She  was 
within  a  few  months  of  eighty  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  Her  old  age  was  chiefly  spent  at 
Brahan  Castle,  surrounded  by  **  troops  of 
friends  "  and  relatives,  and  was  marked  by 
a  certain  placid  dignity  and  grace  scarcely 
less  interesting  than  her  earlier  period,  when 
she  sat  to  Lawrence,  and  was  the  charm  of 
London  society.  In  her  tall  figure  and  com- 
manding features  she  still  looked  the  chief- 
taincss  ;  and  her  rich  conversation,  her  store 
of  traditions,  anecdotes,  and  tales  of  adven- 
ture, were  almost  anrivailed.  As  the  infirm- 
ities of  age  confined  her  more  and  more  to 
her  home,  the  milder  featares  of  her  charac- 
ter became  prominent.  Her  piety,  which  had 
never  been  dormant,  eyen  in  the  midst  of  her 
busy  life  in  India  and  Ceylon,  was  more  a^ 
dent  and  unscctarian,  her  efforts  to  spread 
education  over  the  Highlands  were  ceaselesR, 
and  her  charities  and  sympathy  with  the  poor 
were  unbounded.  Time,  money,  and  infltt- 
ence  were  freely  spent  in  these  labors  of  lo?e 
and  patriotism,  and  she  was  literally  *'  full 
of  mercy  and  good  fruits. 
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From  The  Gornhill  Magazine. 
*  OUT  OP  TUB  WORLD.— Pabt   u. 

Dr.  Rich  and  Alies  Borners  were  married 
at  Putney  Church  early  one  wintry  moming« 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dumbleton  went  to  the  wed- 
ding, and  Roberta,  in  a  pretty  white  bonnet. 
There  was  scarcely  any  one  else.  After  it 
was  all  over,  Roberta  walked  home,  packed 
up  her  things,  and  went  back  by  the  train  to 
the  country  village  where  her  stcphfather  was 
vicar,  and  where  her  mother,  who  was  not 
James's  mother,  but  tis  late  father's  wife, 
vras  busy  from  morning  to  night  with  little 
boys  and  girls  at  home  and  abroad ;  with 
soup-kitchens,  training-schools  ;  with  a  very 
tiresome,  fidgety  second  husband,  who  could 
d  >  nothing  himself,  but  was  very  particular 
aboi-t  everybody  else's  doings.  lie  loved  his 
own  cliildrcn,  but  was  not  over  fond  of  his 
step-daughter  ;  and  I  think  that  is  why  Mrs. 
Baron  was  glad  that  Berta,  her  dearest  and 
favorite  child,  should  be  almost  constantly 
away.  But,  all  the  same,  it  was  a  delight  to 
have  her  at  home,  and  she  came  to  the  garden 
gate  to  clusp  her  in  her  kind  motherly  arms, 
whileallthcstep-brothersand  sisters,  streamed 
out  in  a  little  procession  to  welcome  her.  It 
was  Christmas  holdiday  time — the  boys  were 
at  home.  Ricarda  (Mrs.  Baron  had  a  fancy 
for  inventing  names)  was  grown  up  quite  a 
young  woman  ;  Tina  had  broken  her  front 
tooth  ;  Lucy  was  naughty,  but  she  should 
come  down  from  her  room  after  tea ;  Will 
and  Nick  and  Harry  were  hovering  about, 
long-legged  and  kindly  and  glad.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  Berta  that  she  was  only  an  hour 
or  two  away  from  the  struggle  of  love  and 
jealousy,  of  tenderness  and  anxiety,  she  had 
been  going  through  for  the  last  few  weeks — 
only  two  hours  distant  from  the  last  tears  she 
had  dropped,  as  with  Betty's  assistance  she 
packed  up  her  boxes  and  came  away  ;  only 
an  hour  away  from  James's  last  kind  words 
and  thoughtful  care.  And  so  she  settled 
down  quietly  in  this  other  home. 

She  cut  out  frocks  for  the  children,  set  to 
work  at  the  choir,  and  for  tl)rce  whole  days 
she  and  her  sisters  were  busy  dressing  up  the 
old  church  with  ivy  and  holly  and  red  ber- 
ries. 

Months  went  by.  She  heard  from  James ; 
she  had  one  or  two  letters  from  Iloratia,  in 
the  beautiful  handwriting.  They  were  back 
long  ago,  and  settled  down  quite  comfortably. 
Darby  and  Joan-wise.    They  hoped  she  would 


come  soon,  and  stay  as  long  as  ever  she  liked 
one  day.  James  added,  ^*  Caton  says  bs 
would  like  to  come  down  and  pay  yoa  a  visit. 
I  dare  say  you  may  see  bim  liefore  long.*' 
Poor  Mrs.  Baron  was  very  much  excited,  bat 
also  rather  alarmed  by  this  piece  of  intelli- 
gence. She  did  not  know  how  her  husband 
might  take  this  attention  of  the  young  doc- 
tor. I  think,  as  a  rule,  women  are  more 
hospitable  than  men,  and  more  glad  to  see 
their  friends  at  more  hours  of  the  day,  but  I 
must  confess  that  it  vms  not  only  hospitality 
which  made  her  so  anxious  on  this  occasion 
to  play  hostess.  Dr.  Caton  was  ten  joais 
younger  than  James,  was  very*  well  to  do, 
and  certainly  was  not  coming  all  this  way  to 
see  her  and  the  ungracious  vicar  only.  She 
vras  right.  When  Dr.  Caton  arrived,  be 
asked  for  Berta  eagerly,  and  Berta  appeared. 
But  so  uhwilling,  so  little  glad  to  see  him,  so 
silent,  so  anxious  to  get  out  of  his  way,  tliat 
he  determined  to  go  back  again  withont  say- 
ing anything  of  what  he  had  meant  to  say,  aad 
had  come  all  this  long  way  to  tell  her. 

**  IIow  is  James  getting  on  ?  "'  Mrs.  Baim 
asked,  by  way  of  making  some  sort  of  talk. 

Dr.  Caton  shrugged  his  broad  shouldcrt. 
**  I  hardly  ever  go  there  now.  Mrs.  Rieh 
gives  herself  no  end  of  airs,  but  I  cannot  drop 
bim  altogether ;  he  looks  ill  enough,  poor  fe^ 
low,  and  I  think  he  begins  already  to  repent 
of  his  bargain." 

'*  These  unsuitable  marriages  rarely  an- 
swer," said  Mrs.  Baron,  with  a  sigh. 

**  That  is  just  what  he  was  so  angry  with 
me  for  saying, ' '  said  the  young  man.  **/  libs 
a  woman  who  is  not  above  her  station,  wbo 
minds  her  house,  and  takes  care  of  her  ba»> 
hand,  and  that  is  what  Mrs.  R.  doestCt  d§. 
Why,  it  was  as  different  in  Mies  BertnNi 
time.  .  .  .  Now,  the  house  is  all  topsy- 
turvy. She's  got  a  ladyVmaid,  they  toll  me, 
but  the  dinner  is  disgraceful.  I  assure  yon, 
I  am  not  particular — ^you  know  I'm  not,  Mim 
Berta,  but  I  couldn't  eat  what  vras  on  mj 
plate.     I  give  you  my  honor  I  couldn't." 

Berta  hoped  that  this  might  be  a  prejodioed 
report,  but  she  could  not  help  feeling  sad  and 
anxious  as  the  time  came  near  for  her  to  go 
back  to  them  again. 

Alas !  the  prejudiced  report  happened  to  be 
the  true  one. 

If  Iloratia  hod  married  younger  it  might 
have  been  different,  hut  it  is  almost  impoen- 
ble  suddenly,  in  middle  life,  to  beoome  a 
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woman  altogether;  and  from  being  huy, 
nervous,  languid,  and  unhandy,  Buddcnl?  tu 
grow  brisk,  orderly,  thoughtful,  and  hard- 
working. 

Borta  paid  them  one  very  short  visit,  dur- 
ing which  all  went  smoothly,  and  yet  she 
went  home  for  another  six  months,  very 
doubtful  as  to  how  things  might  turn,  llcr 
brother  was  not  repenting,  as  Dr.  Caton  had 
told  them,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  Iloratia 
might  begin  to  get  tired  of  this  now  life,  as 
she  had  wearied  of  the  old  one. 

When  James  and  Horatia  married,  they 
both  pictured  to  themselves  the  lives  they 
were  going  to  lead ;  and  the  two  pictures 
were  not  in  the  least  like  one  another,  or  like 
the  reality  even.  Jameses  picture  was  of 
Horatia,  a  happy  woman,  a  good  wife,  beau- 
tiful, sympathetic,  interested  in  his  schemes, 
contented  with  lier  destiny,  cheerful,  and  de- 
voted. Uc  Raw  her  busy  in  a  thousand  ways, 
working  amonp;  the  poor  with  more  energy 
than  Roberta  had  ever  shown,  understanding 
his  plans  far  better,  better  able  to  advise, 
helping  him,  encouraging  him  in  all  good, 
the  best  friend,  the  most  faithful  companion. 
*^  These  instincts  are  unfailing,/'  he  said  to 
himself;  **  I  know  her  as  well  as  I  know  my- 
self; by  what  strange,  happy  intuition  is  one 
led  to  these  discoveries?  ** 

Horatia^s  picture  was  also  of  herself.  Ele- 
gantly but  simply  dressed,  gracefully  enter- 
taining her  relations,  leading  a  sort  of  Petit 
Trianon  existence.  Givinf^  delicious  but  in- 
expensive little  dinners,  with  croquet  on  the 
lawn,  perhaps  ;  afterwards  returning  among 
her  old  companions  ;  gracious,  unprcsuming, 
independent,  much  made  of,  she  was,  espe- 
ciiUly  at  first,  well  satisfied  with  herself  and 
what  she  had  done,  and  with  her  husband. 
He  might  1)o  a  little  rough  and  abrupt,  but 
that  she  bIiouM  l)o  able  to  change :  and,  with 
her  connections,  it  would  he  indeed  strange  if 
lie  did  not  get  on,  and  become— who  knows? 
— a  prosperous  man  in  time.  But  by  degrees 
she  began  to  think  the  calm  haven  was  per- 
haps a  little  too  calm  after  all— only  broken, 
as  it  were,  by  the  vagaries  of  Betty  and  the 
cook — Uoratta  lost  all  patience  with  them. 
She  detested  a  racket,  but  she  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  this  utter  seclusion,  or,  what  was 
even  worse,  this  strange  company : — ^young 
ladies  who  called  her  dear,  and  who  were 
surprised  at  everything;  homely  matrons, 
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with  funny  husbands;  and  that  intolerable 
young  man,  Mr.  Caton,  who  was  worst  of  all. 
Fortunately  she  had  still  her  own  relations  to 
go  to. 

And  meanwhile  James  went  on  prosing 
to  himself.  Long  happy  evenings,  Horatia 
playing  on  the  pianu  while  he  sat  and  smoked 
(as  he  was  doing  now)  on  the  lawn.  The 
whole  house  brightened  by  her  coming — astir 
of  life,  pleasant  talk,  where  there  had  only 
been  silence  before,  or  poor  Roberta's  gentle 
commonplaces.  Dear  Berta!  It  would  be 
as  happy  a  change  for  her  as  for  himself. 
He  could  hardly  believe  that  all  this  treasure 
of  happiness  was  his,  that  he  had  a  wife  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  that  wife  Horatia; 
and  he  put  down  his  cigar,  and  went  and 
looked  in  at  the  window  to  assure  himself 
that  it  was  not  all  a  fancy  brought  about  bj 
the  smoke,  the  faint  perfume  of  roses,  the 
sweet  bewildering  air^f  a  summcr^s  day. 
And  in  a  minute  he  came  back,  and  began  to 
puff  tobacco,  not  castles  in  the  air  any  more. 
For  Horatia  was  there  certainly,  but  so  was 
Lady  Whiston ;  so  was  Mrs.  Dumbleton. 
Voices,  flounces,  big  carriage  at  the  garden 
gate.  It  was  no  fancy  ;  and  as  he  did  not 
want  to  face  them  all  he  came  back  to  his 
place. 

'*  James !  "  Horatia  calls,  opening  the  win- 
dow and  looking  out. 

James  looks  round  and  shakes  his  head. 

Horatia,  surprised,  comes  out  across  the 
grass.  '*  Wont  you  come  and  see  Aunt 
Car?" 

*♦  I  am  busy,"  says  the  doctor. 

*'  They  want  us  to  dine  there,"  says  Hora- 
tia, putting  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  '*  They 
expect  Lord  Hollo  way." 

"We  dined  there  yesterday — there  is  that 
breakfast  next  week  ;  make  some  excuse." 

"  But  in  your  profession  it  is  of  great  con- 
sequence that  you  should  improve  your  ac- 
quaintance," says  Horatia,  blushing  up. 
"  They  were  just  saying  so.  Lord  Holloway 
has  dreadful  attacks  of  the  gout." 

"  That  is  what  I  shall  have  if  I  dine  there 
any  more.  You  can  go,  you  know.  You  can 
make  up  to  Lord  Holloway  all  the  better  if  I 
am  not  there." 

"  How  can  you  say  such  disagreeable  things? 
Of  course  I  must  go  without  you,  if  you  will 
not  come.  It  will  look  very  odd ;  I  don't 
like  it  at  alL" 
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"Then  why  don't  yon  etay?"  Bays  the 
doctor  in  his  kind  yoicei  smiling  as  she 
frowns. 

**  Aunt  Car  will  bo  hurt  as  it  is,"  says 
Horatia,  looking  round.  "  I  suppose  I  bad 
better  go  back  and  tell  her.  It  is  most  un- 
pleasant." 

James  glanced  a  quick,  doubtful  look  as 
she  walked  away  unconscious,  slim,  tall, 
graceful,  with  her  violet  dress  trailing  over 
the  grass  and  the  daisies.  She  stoops  her  head 
at  the  window,  and  passes  in  nnder  the  clus- 
tering roses.  After  all,  why  should  not  she 
like  to  go,  James  asks  himself,  and  though 
he  might  have  answered  the  question,  per- 
haps he  took  care  not  to  do  so.  How  many 
such  questions  are  there  which  are  best  un- 
asked and  unanswered?  Truth,  indeed,  is 
greater  than  silence,  and  if  we  could  always 
tell  what  was  true,  it  would  be  well  to  speak 
always.  But  silence  is  often  better  than  the 
half-truths  we  utter ;  silence  to  ourselves  and 
of  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  others. 

Horatia  came  home  about  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  found  her  husband  still  up, 
sitting  in  the  little  study,  and  Mr.  Oaton  with 
him.  The  window  was  open,  a  candle  was 
flaring  on  the  table,  and  she  thought  there 
was  a  strange  aromatic  smell  in  the  room. 
But  it  was  hard  to  find  Mr.  Caton  always 
there,  even  at  that  hour  of  the  night.  She 
was  not  safe,  and  she  looked  her  displeasure. 
He  got  up  with  such  a  grave  face  as  he  made 
her  a  little  stiff  bow,  tliat  she  was  still  more 
indignant.  James,  too,  was  grave,  though  he 
smiled  and  put  out  his  hand. 

Horatia  wmpped  her  white  doak  round 
her,  and  turned  her  Imck  upon  Caton. 

**  What  have  you  been  concocting,  James? 
Why  do  you  sit  with  the  window  open?  I 
wish  you  had  been  with  me.  Lord  HoUoway 
is  perfectly  charming,  and — " 

**  Well,  good-night,"  said  Caton, suddenly. 
"  Good-even inp;,  Mrs.  Rich,"  and  he  vralkod 
off.  As  the  door  shut  Horatia  began  indig- 
nantly, **  That  man  ijinsup — "  but  her  hus- 
band stopped  her  languidly,  and  said  he  was 
fiot  up  tj  fi;:;!)ting  his  friend's  battles  that 
night.  He  wiu)  tired.  **  la  this  the  way  he 
speaks  to  mo?  "  II  >ratia  thought. 

The  ncxtday  the  doctor  went  up  to  town  and 
came  back  to  dinner  very  silent,  and  much 
out  of  spirits.  And  Mr.  Caton,  as  usual, 
looked  in  in  the  evening,  and  they  were  clos- 
eted together  for  some  time.     Horatia  had 
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taken  a  nervous  dislike  to  the  poor  yonng  mta ; 
his  presence  was  almost  unendurable  to  ber. 
Rich  looked  hurt  and  vexed  when  she  aaid  to 
one  day. 

<'  Why  have  you  taken  this  ayerBioD  to  my 
old  companion  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Because  he  is  familiar  and  interfering! " 
cries  Horatia. 

**  What  do  you  say  to  Lady  WhistOB, 
then?  "  says  the  doctor,  provoked. 

Horatia  was  still  more  provoked ,  juid  tlie 
little  discussion  ended  in  her  going  off  alone, 
as  usual,  to  the  Dumbleton  f5te. 

But  she  looked  so  bright  and  handsome  in 
her  white  dress,  as  she  wished  him  good-bj. 
that  James  secretly  relented,  and  thought  be 
should  like  to  see  her  admired,  and  deter- 
mined, if  he  oonld,  to  come  for  her  after  all. 

Horatia  was  not  sorry  to  go  by  heraelf. 
She  felt  more  at  her  ease  when  her  hnsbaad 
was  not  there.  Old  friends  came  up  to  greet 
her.  Two  old  flames  asked  her  to  danoe. 
Mr.  Dumbleton  gave  her  his  arm,  and  took 
her  into  the  conservatory  for  an  ioe.  Here . 
they  all  veere,  making  much  of  her,  welcooi- 
ing  her.  Horatia  could  not  help  contrutnig 
all  this  with  her  husband's  grave  looks  and 
unconcerned  manner. 

**  How  does  the  housekeeping  go  on?" 
said  Mr.  Dumbleton. 

« Don't  talk  about  it,"  cried  Hoiatia. 
*  *  Everything  is  ao  difierent.  My  genius  doM 
not  lie  in  that  direction  ;  and  yet — would  joa 
believe  it? — James  grumbles  at  times.*' 
What  a  pretty  effect. 

They  were  in  a  long  conservatory,  full  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  flowers  and  Chinese  lan- 
terns. The  sound  of  distant  music,  the  per* 
fume  of  the  plants,  the  soft  glimmer  of  As 
lights,  filled  the  whole  place,  and  the  stsiB 
came  twinkling  through  the  glass  domss. 
Horatia  was  enchanted  instead  of  being  bored 
as  in  old  times.  It  was  an  Arabian  Nighfto 
Entertainment.  One  of  her  cousins,  an  old 
admirer  of  hers,  came  up  and  scarcely  recog- 
nized her,  she  looked  so  wonderfully  hand- 
some and  happy ;  he  asked  her  to  dance,  and 
Horatia  consented,  and  went  uff  laughing  and 
radiant ;  but  Henry  Dumbleton  looked  afWr 
her  a  little  doubtful  as  to  the  entire  success 
of  his  match-making. 

Horatia,  meanwhile,  twirled  and  twisted ; 
the  musicians  played  one  of  those  ch^irming 
waltzes  that  seem  to  bo  singing  and  sighing 
with  one  breath.    The  music  surged  and  sank 
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again  ;  it  waa  like  the  sea  flowing  npon  a 
shore  i  breatblcse,  excited,  Horatia  danced  on 
in  cadence  to  the  tune,  and  thought  this  mo- 
ment ought  to  lost  foreTcr ;  she  and  her  part- 
ner went  to  one  of  the  windows  to  refresh 
themselTes,  and  stood  out  upon  a  low  balcony, 
close  to  the  ground,  and  began  to  talk  of  old 
days,  as  people  do  when  they  saddenly  grow 
confidential  with  time  and  place,  and  then 
they  talked  down  to  later  days,  and  the  cous- 
in, whose  name  was  diaries  Whiston,  re- 
proached her  for  having  left  them  as  she  had 
done  :  ♦*  Did  she  never  regret  it?  Had  she 
quite  given  up  old  friends  for  new?  " 

**  No,  no,  no  !  **  cried  Horatia  ;  "  unequal 
marriages  are  foolish  things,  Charles.  It  is 
not  until  you  find  yourself  lonely  and  misun- 
derstood in  tlie  midst  of  people  who  have  T^een 
brought  up  to  see  thin^  en-dcssaus^  instead  of 
cn-dcssus  that  you  begin  to  discover  how  real 
and  how  insurmountable  certain  diflbrenoes 
are.  Things  with  wliieh  I  have  been  familiar 
all  my  life  seem  strange  and  unfamiliar  to  them. 
There  is  a  sort  of  suspicious  deflance  I  cannot 
describe — a  sort  of  meanness,  ot  familiarity, 
of  low  jocularity.'*  ^ 

**  But  how  could  you  ever  marry  him?  " 
cried  Charles  Whiston,  much  concerned. 
*'  This  is  terrible.  You  most  come  away ; 
you  must  come  to  us,  we  are  always — " 

Some  one  who  had  been  sitting  under  the 
window  started  at  that  moment,  and  got  up 
and  walked  away. 

**  I  am  not  speaking  of  my  husband,"  said 
Horatia,  blushing,  and  starting,  and  a  little 
ashamed  of  herself.  *•  I  was  thinking  of-— of 
friends — persons  who  come  to  the  house  whom 
1  cannot  be  rid  of.  There  is  his  step-mother, 
for  instance — who  came  a  short  time  ago,  and 
interfered  in  the  most  unwarrantable  manner. 
There  is  a  rcrtuin  dreadful  Dr.  Caton  whom 
James  in  forever  asking.  Can  you  fancy  that 
man  during  tocnll  mcMn.  Gallipots ?--<lon*t 
laugh — r^uch  vulgar  insults  are  no  laughing 
matter  " 

**  Poor  Horatia,"  said  her  conpanioo,  sen- 
timentally. *^  I  assure  you  I  do  not  feel  in- 
clined to  l.iugh." 

The  musicians  began  to  play  a  new  meae- 
ure,  and  the  dancers  set  off  with  fresh  spirit. 
The  people  outside  were  still  pacing  and  talk- 
ing in  low  voices,  the  trees  were  hung  with 
brilliant  jewels  of  fire,  no  breath  stirred  the 
branches,  the  white  drenss  gleamed  raytteri- 
oosly  through  the  dnrknw,  the  ligfal  aleps 
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loitered,  the  low  yoices  sank.  Horatia  stood 
immovable,  with  her  head  against  her  band : 
her  companion  was  sitting  on  the  low  stone 
parapet,  and  leaning  lazily  over  the  side  of 
the  balcony,  when  suddenly  he  started  up, 
and  stood  listening. 

**  Did  you  hear  that  ?  "  he  said.  And  onoe 
more  distinctly  sounding  through  the  still 
night  came  a  plaintive  cry  out  of  the  wood. 

**  Oh  !  go  and  see,"  said  Horatia ;  *<  what 
can  it  be?" 

In  a  moment  all  the  silent  enchantment  of 
the  hour  seemed  broken  and  dispelled.  That 
forlorn  cry  had  shaken  and  dispersed  the 
dreams,  the  illusions,  the  harmonies  of  the 
summer  night.  It  was  like  a  pebble  fidling 
into  still  waters.  But  it  was  only  for  a  mo- 
ment :  by  degrees  the  silence,  the  music,  the 
starlight,  re-assured  the  startled  people ;  they 
forg6t  onoe  more  that  pain  existcKl  in  the 
world,  that  trouble  could  approach  them. 
Horatia  had  almost  forgotten  her  alarm  when 
her  cousin  rejoined  her. 

*'  It  was  nothing,"  lie  said.  <*  Some  one 
fainted — a  woman  was  frightcaed,  and 
screamed.  Dr.  Rich  was  there,  and  another 
doctor." 

"  My  hosband !  "  said  Horatia,  surprised. 

**  Some  one  told  me  they  had  gone  home 
with  the  patient,"  said  Charles  Whiston. 
*<  Shall  we  have  another  walu?"  Turn — 
tum-to-tum^  te-tum — the  music  plays,  and  off 
they  go. 

When  Horatia  got  home  she  found  a  little 
note  hurriedly  scrawled.  **  Don't  expect  me 
to-night,  I  am  detained. — Yours,  J.  R." 

He  came  home  next  day,  looking  pale  aad 
exhausted,  as  if  )ie  had  been  up  all  night. 

'«  Who  vras  ill?  "  Horatia  asked.  '«  Who 
fainted?" 

*<  I  cannot  tell  you  who  it  was,"  said  the 
doctor.  <*  Caton  attended  him.  I  have  been 
very  busy,  and  I  am  not  well  myself,  Hon^ 
tia.    I  shall  go  and  lie  down." 

*'  You  went  up  to  the  hall  last  night, 
then?  "  persisted  Horatia. 

James  did  not  answer,  but  looked  at  her 
once  in  an  odd  sort  of  vray,  and  then  went 
t>ut  of  the  room.  Horatia  never  quite  knew 
what  had  happened  that  night. 

It  seemed  to  Horatia  that  he  was  nerer 
quite  the  same  again  ader  this  unlucky  £^. 
She  actually  began  to  wish  for  Berta  to  come. 

Roberta's  mother  had  brought  her  that 
first  time,  and  left  her  and  gone  awaj,  after 
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managing  to  give  great  offence  to  James,  as 
well  as  to  his  wife,  by  one  or  two  awkward 
Bpeccbes.  And  when  Bcrta  came  back  to  the 
old  trouble  once  more — the  old  battle  and 
disappointment — she  determined  to  be  warned 
by  her  mother's  example.  She  would  gladly 
have  stayed  on  at  home,  but  James  kept 
writing  for  her  to  come,  and  the  bugbear  of 
a  step-father  growled  out,  **  Why  didn't  she 
go,  since  they  were  so  anxious  to  have  her  ?  " 
and  besides,  ^bere  was  a  natural  yearning 
afler  James  in  her  heart,  whicb  would  have 
brought  her  from  the  end  of  the  world,  if  he 
wished  it. 

But  now  that  Horatia  ^vas  mistress  of  his 
house,  Bcrta  did  not  like  to  interfere  in  the 
household  disarrangements — for  it  was  noth- 
ing else :  Horatia  evidently  discontented  and 
unsatisfied — James  looking  worn  and  out  of 
spirits — the  dinner  unsatisfactory,  the  furni- 
ture dim  and  neglected,  maids  careless  and 
nnpunctual.  Horatia  had  theories  about 
everything,  but  did  not  possess  the  gift  of 
putting  them  in  practice.  Every  human  be- 
ing had  its  rights,  she  used  to  say,  and  those 
of  servants  were  constantly  infringed.  The 
consequence  was,  that  though  Betty  had  time 
to  read  the  paper  and  a  course  of  history  ju- 
diciously selected  by  her  mistress,  she  had  not 
time  to  dust  and  scrub  and  scour,  as  in  days 
of  yore,  when  the  poor  doctor's  rights  only 
were  considered. 

Roberta  found  that  it  was  Almost  more 
than  she  could  do,  not  to  speak,  not  to  inter- 
fere. She  was  ready  to  cry  sometimes  when 
her  brother  came  in,  tired  and  exhausted,  and 
had  \o  wait  an  hour  for  his  dinner.  She 
thought  him  looking  ill,  indeed,  and  changed. 
By  degrees  she  almost  got  to  hate  Horatia, 
and  did  not  do  her  justice  for  those  good  qual- 
ities she  certainly  possessed.  Horatia's  tem- 
per was  perfect ;  she  bore  Berta's  irrepressi- 
ble glances  and  loud  reproaches  admirably. 
She  saw  that  her  husband  loved  his  sister ; 
she  would  not  pain  him- by  blaming  her.  She 
often  wondered  that  he  should  seem  more  at 
home  with  Roberta  than  with  herself.  She 
thought  herecU"  infinitely  superior,  cleverer, 
handsomer,  better  bred  ;  she  had  not  Berta's 
rare  gift  of  home-making,  her  sweet  repose 
of  manner,  her  un8<lfi8h  devotion  to  those  for 
whom  she  cared.  Horatia  rarely  forgot  her- 
self. Bcrta  was  like  her  brotiier,and  almost 
lived  in  the  people  she  loved. 
And  60  Horatia's  beautiful  black  eyes  did 


not  see  all  the  many  things  that  were  amis ; 
her  soft  white  bands  did  not  work  ancU  pre- 
pare for  her  husband's  comfort ;  days  went 
by  ;  little  estrangements  went  by  ;  the  geese 
cackled  on  the  common ;  sick  people  died  or 
got  well ;  well  people  fell  sick  ;  James  Rich 
went  his  rounds,  and  sighed  sometimes  as 
he  looked  at  his  beautiful  wife.  It  bad  not 
answered,  somehow. 

Every  day  little  stories  are  told ;  sometimeB 
about  great  things,  sometimes  about  nothing 
at  all.  This  was  about  nothing  at  all,  and 
yet  the  story  was  there  to  read,  and  I  am 
trying  to  write  it  down. 

The  people  who  tell  the  stories  arc  gener- 
ally too  interested  and  unhappy,  or  happy, 
or  anxious,  or  vexed,  to  look  at  their  daily 
lives  from  another  point  of  view  ;  and  some- 
times even  other  people  standing  by  have  not 
the  gift  of  seeing  what  is  passing  before  their 
eyes.    Horatia,  who  viras  quick  about  other 
people,  was  blind  to  her  own  faults.     Dr. 
Rich  was  the  person  in  that  household  who 
coqld  best  read  the  disappointing  little  his- 
tory that  was'  telling  out,  day  by  day,  under 
his  roof,  and  the  struggle  of  his  daily  life 
was  to  be  blind,  and  not  to  read  the  open 
page.    Horatia  had  no  sach  scruples,  and 
always  said  what  she  thought,  and  thought 
what  she  liked,  and  spoke  openly  to  James, 
to  the  Dumbletons,  of  her  fancies,  disap- 
pointments, dislikes,  particularly  of  her  dis- 
like to  Dr.  Caton.   Now  that  Bcrta  was  there, 
be  was  always  coming,  and  Horatia  did  not 
at  all  fancy  such  a  brother-in-law ;  and  so  she 
told  the  girl,  who  laughed  and  blushed  and 
acquiesced.    Horatia  said  as  much  to  James 
one  day,  who  answered,  somewhat  absently, 
<*  Caton  is  a  very  clcv^,  good  fellow.     I  am 
afraid  Roberta  will  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him ;   but  he  comes  to  see  me,  Horatia.'* 
And  that  evening,  afW  dinner,  coming  out 
into  the  garden,  she  saw,  much  to  her  dis- 
gust. Dr.  Caton 's  red  whiskers  and  a  cloud  oi 
tobacco  under  the  arbor,  where  her  husband 
was  also  sitting,  apparently  deep  in  conver- 
sation with  his  friend. 

Another  grievance  she  had,  which  was  this : 
she  inherited  a  few  hundred  pounds  unex- 
pectedly about  this  time,  which  she  wanted 
to  lay  out  in  doing  up  the  house  and  the 
garden,  and  in  more  Persian  mats,  and  a 
brougham.  Dr.  Rich  insisted  on  her  leaving 
the  whole  sum  untouched  at  hia  banker >. 
'*Yoa  sbaU  have  it  in  due  time,"  he  said. 
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**  Horatia,  can*t  jou  believe  that  I  have  some 
good  reason  for  not  Bpending  money  jaet 
now?  *'  She  could  not  understand  this  strange 
fimcy  for  saving.  He  would  go  nowhere ;  he 
would  insist  on  economizing  in  every  way ; 
he  would  not  willingly  ask  even  her  cousins 
to  dinner.  Wearied,  disappointed,  provoked, 
she  began  to  tell  herself  that  her  marriage 
had  been  a  mistake — she  began  to  long  to  get 
away,  to  sigh  for  and  to  dream  of  liberty. 
They  did  not  know  how  far  these  dreams  had 
carried  her,  once  she  had  given  way  to  them. 
She  had  wished  for  Berta,  but  when  Berta 
came  she  grew  jealous  of  her.  Life  was  a 
miserable  delusion,  Horatia  often  thought. 

Berta  could  not  help  seeing  there  was  some- 
thing wrong,  and  put  it  all  to  poor  Horatia's 
score.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Dr.  Caton  knew 
more  than  he  chose  to  tell ;  for  sometimes  she 
would  catch  a  half-pitying,  hesitating  glance ; 
and  once  when  she  met  him  on  the  common, 
she  saw  that  he  seemed  almost  inclined  to 
speak,  but  she  walked  on  rapidly,  and  then 
he  changed  his  mind  and  turned  away  ab- 
ruptly. She  did  not  dare  to  ask  what  it  was, 
for  she  thought  that  after  all  it  might  only 
be  the  old  story  that  she  did  not  want  to  hear. 

She  was  sitting  one  day  sewing  in  the  win- 
dow, Horatia  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  the  sun 
was  pouring  in.  It  looked  a  peaceful  little 
scene  enough — flowers  and  young  women, 
novels,  needlework,  silence,  sunlight—- when 
presently  Horatia  put  down  her  novel  and 
began  to  talk ;  and  as  she  talked,  Berta  be- 
gan to  sew  very  fiercely,  and  to  blush  up 
angrily. 

*«  It  ifl  a  shame,"  Horatia  was  saying, 
«<  that  I  may  not  choose  my  own  company  ; 
that  I  nil)  to  be  forced  to  receive  a  person  ao 
distasterul  to  me  as  Dr.  Caton.  His  familiar- 
ity is  unhoarnblc.  To-day  he  came  up  to  me, 
and  told  me  that  I  ought  to  take  more  care 
of  James.  You  and  your  brother  cannot  un- 
derstand how  distasteful  this  sort  of  thing  is 
— what  a  real  want  this  want  of  oongeoial 
society  is  to  me.'* 

**  You  have  James,"  said  Berta. 

«*  Jiirocs  is  a  dear,  good  James,"  aaid  Ho- 
ratia, passing  her  hand  wearily  over  her  eyes : 
**  but  ho  has  not  been  brought  up  to  many 
things  that  I  have  been  acoustomed  to.  I 
feel  a  little  want  of  sympathy,  a  little  lonely 
sometimes." 

A  cleverer  person  than  Roberta  might  have 
understood  her   better;  but  tbo  ^1  wm 
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thoroughly  provoked  and  offended.  All  her 
pent-up  passion  burst  out,  and  she  spoke, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  said. 

*'  Do  you  dare  to  complain — ^you  who  have 
made  James  sad  and  lonely  by  coming  to  live 
with  him — you  who  don't  appreciate  him, 
who  can't  understand  his  gooidness?  He  is 
the  best,  wisest,  and  dearest  of  men;  his 
gantleness  and  forbearance  are  wonderful. 
YoQ  neglect  him  as  no  wife  ever  neglected 
her  husband.  You  do  nothing  to  help  him. ' 
When  ho  is  worn  out  you  complain  to  him 
about  yourself —you  are  so  used  to  think  of 
yourself,  Horatia.  I  must  speak.  I  may 
never  come  into  your  house  again  ;  but  it 
breaks  my  heart  to  see  it  all.  And  when  he 
oomes  home  sad  and  out  of  spirits  you  don't 
look  up — ^you  scarcely  heed  him :  you  say, 
<  James,  shut  the  door,  or  poke  the  fire,'  or 
whatever  it  may  be.  I  always  uted  to  think 
James's  wife  would  be  the  happiest,  proudest 
woman  in  the  whole  world,  until  you  came  to 
undeceive  me." 

Even  Horatia  oould  not  bear  this :  she,  too, 
got  angry. 

**  You  certainly  shall  never  come  here  again, 
Roberta,  unless  I  am  away.  You  speak  of 
thingfi  which  are  not  your  concern ;  and  yoo 
should  have  been  silent.  I  am  quite  able  to 
appreciate  my  husband  without  anybody  to 
point  out  his  merits.  But  sometimes  I  think, 
Roberta,  that  either  you  or  I  had  better  go. 
Stay,"  she  said ;  **  I  am  not  at  all  certain 
it  is  I  who  should  remain ;  "  and  she  gathered 
up  her  papers  and  books,  and  drew  herself 
up  to  her  full  height,  and  sailed  out  of  the 
room. 

And  so  poor  James,  coming  homo  earlier 
than  usual,  found  only  Roberta  crying  and 
sobbing  in  the  drawing-room.  Horatia  was 
up-stairs  with  a  nervous  attack.  A  strong 
smell  of  burning  and  a  black  smoke  came  in 
whiffii  out  of  the  kitchen.  The  maids  were 
in  her  room  sympathizing  with  the  mistress ; 
and  the  dinner  waa  spoiling  unheeded.  The 
penitent  Roberta  tried  in  vain  to  stop  crying. 

'*  I  am  going  avray,"  she  said  ;  '*  going 
avray  this  very  evening.  It  is  too  disagree- 
able for  Horatia  to  have  me  in  the  boose.  I 
have  behaved  so  dreadfully.  I  only  wonder 
she  did  not  turn  mo  out  on  the  common.  I 
am  very  sorry,  dear  James.  I  will  do  any- 
thing :  I  will  beg  her  pardon,  if  she  will  only 
be  kind  enough  to  forgive  what  has  passed, 
and  let  me  oomeaod  see  you  again.    Becaoae 
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I  do  love  JOQ  nimoet  more  than  anybody  in 
tbo  world.  Please  don't  hate  me  for  behav- 
ing 80  badly." 

Then  he  had  to  go  np-stairs  to  Horatia. 
When  he  came  down  he  was  looking  very 
pale  and  biting  his  lips.  His  wife  had 
gasped  out  things  about  '<  your  relations ;  " 
about  the  way  in  which  ho  preferred  them 
and  their  ways  to  hers  ;  about  his  being  more 
happy  before  she  came ;  about  her  loneliness ; 
about —  But  there  is  no  use  in  recapit- 
ulating all  her  nervous  griefs.  "You  bad 
better  pack  up,  Roberta/*  said  the  doctor,  with 
one  more  sigh.  "  I  will  drive  you  down  to 
the  station.  I  must  see  you  off.  It  is  only 
fbur  o'clock  now ;  if  we  catch  the  five  o'clock 
train  it  will  still  be  light  by  the  time  you  get 
home.  I  think  your  sister  will  get  over  it 
sooner  if  you  are  not  here.  Don't  cry,  dear ; 
it  will  bo  all  right  in  a  little.  I  can  quite 
understand  her  annoyance.  Don't  cry  any 
more,  Berta  ;  that  wont  mend  matters,"  be 
said,  cheerfully.  Then  he  went  into  bis 
study,  shut  the  door,  and  fell  down  into  bis 
big  chair,  and  let  his  head  fall  heavily  on  bis 
breast.  His  pulses  were  throbbing  with 
grief;  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  subdue  his 
agitation.  His  wife's  passionate  indignation 
and  reproaches  had  upset  him  ;  and  that 
Berta,  whom  ho  looked  upon  almost  as  a 
daughter,  should  be  estranged,  and  that  he 
should  be  left  quite  alone — more  lonely  than 
he  had  ever  been — was  a  cruel  stab  to  this 
tender  and  sensitive  heart.  When  it  was 
time  for  Berta  to  go,  he  came  out  of  his  room, 
looking  exactly  as  usual.  Ho  went  to  his 
wife's  bedside  and  said  good-by,  but  she 
would  not  answer  him ;  and  then  ho  came 
down  again,  and  helped  his  sister  into  the 
little  carriage,  and  took  his  plaoo  leisarelj 
beside  her,  and  they  drove  away. 

The  trees  seemed  to  fly  past  them,  the  birds 
went  wheeling  over  the  fields,  a  blue-gray 
mist  hung  over  the  distant  hedgerows  and 
the  haystacks,  over  the  farmsteads  and  cot- 
tages nestling  in  the  little  hollows. 

The  landscape  was  painted  in  black  and 
gray,  with  clouds  and  rain-water.  Now  and 
tlion  a  rain-lnden  wind  would  come  blowing 
fret^hlv  into  Roberta's  face. 

As  they  were  nearing  tho  station,  some- 
body came  up  alongside  upon  a  tired  horse. 
It  vras  Dr.  Caton. 

**  I  was  going  to  look  for  you,"  said  Dr. 
Rich,  pulling  up.    *«  Well,  yoa  ooom  in  this 


evening,  about  nine  o'clock.  We  caii*i  mit 
now,  we  shall  miss  the  train."  And  then  ha 
bent  forward  and  said  a  few  words,  in  a  low 
voice.  Berta  wondered  what  it  waa  all  aboai, 
as  she  nodded  and  smiled  good-by .  Dr.  Ckloi 
looked  up  with  a  strange  czpreesion.  She 
wondered  whether  it  was  because  she  wm 
going  away ;  and  then  she  wondered  whetbar 
she  should  ever  forgive  herself  and  ihoan^ 
what  a  comfort  it  would  be  to  tell  her  moftlHr 
everything,  and  to  be  well  scolded  as  she  de- 
served, and  then  kissed  and  forgiven  like  a 
child.  She  gave  such  a  tremendous  sip^h  onesy 
that  her  brother  began  to  laugh .  *  *  Yoa  aillj 
child!  "  he  said ;  *«  forget  all  about  it.  I 
will  undertake  that  Horatia  shall  bear  do 
malice."  Then  he  drove  on  silentlj  for  a 
minute,  and  tlien  be  said,  *'  Berta,  do  JM 
think  you  could  ever  fancy  Caton?  he  is  a 
little  rough,  but  he  is  a  thorough  good  Al- 
low, and  very  fond  of  you." 

*^  I  am  very  fond  of  him,"  said  BerlSy 
smiling,  '<  but  I  don't  want  to  marrj  hia. 
Perhaps,  if  you  praise  him  very  much,  Jaaei, 
in  time —  Ah,  hero  we  are !  "  And  prs^ 
ently  Berta  had  kissed  him.  and  said  good- 
by,  and  watched  him  until  the  train  had 
carried  her  away,  and  he  disappeared.  9j 
leaning  out  she  just  saw  him  for  one  iDStaal 
more,  looking  after  her  with  his  kind,  sail- 
ing  face ;  and  then  the  train  went  saddenfy 
on  through  the  quiet  country,  carrying  awaj 
Roberta,  with  her  trouUes  and  pussies.  The 
doctor  travels  homeward,  strangely  absiraei- 
ed;  and  Horatia  has  risen  from  her  bed, 
where  she  had  been  lying,  and  is  ">^iT»tg 
desperate  and  angry  resolutions.  ; 

**Was  he  indeed  more  happy  befors  I 
came?  He  did  not  deny  it.  When  I  g|af» 
up  everything  for  him,  I  thought,  at  least; 
that  he  would  love  me."  She  smoothed  her 
tumbled  hair,  put  on  a  shawl,  and  went  down* 
stairs  and  out  into  the  open  air.  **  It  wili 
do  me  good,'*  she  thought,  as  she  opened  the 
garden-door,  and  walked  along  the  gravel- 
walk  towards  the  arbor.  A  book  was  lying 
on  the  seat;  James  or  Roberta  must  haira 
left  it.  He  sometimes  smoked  under  the 
honeysuckles  afler  dinner.  Roberta  used  to 
take  her  work  there  of  a  morning.  Horatia 
hated  the  phico,  and  never  went  in.  The 
faded  summer  green  looked  almost  fresh  again 
in  the  gray,  damp  atmosphere ;  the  biidf  flew 
over  her  bead ;  and  across  tho  ooaiinoa  the 
dahlias  won  b^^iiming  to  oome  oat. 
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>  It  was  chilly  and  dismal  enough,  and  Ho- 
ratia  went  back  presently  into  the  house. 
She  was  shocked  and  hurt  and  wounded. 
She  was  not  angry  exactly  ;  she  did  not  like 
her  husband  loss,  but  she  was  astonished  to 
find  she  had  not  made  him  happy.  She  was 
telling  herself  with  some  quiet  scorn,  that  he 
wanted  a  housekeeper,  like  Roberta,  and  not 
a  wife ;  that  if  he  had  been  really  happier 
before  she  came  to  him,  it  would  be  perhaps 
as  well  that  she  should  leave  him  now.  She 
was  in  a  hard  and  cruel  frame  of  mind.  She 
began  to  ask  herself  the  old  question,  if  it 
had  not  been  better  for  them  botl)  if  they  had 
never  married?  She  began  to  wonder  how 
she  had  ever  been  so  infatuated  as  to  give  up 
everything  for  this  commonplace  nHin.  She 
was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  with  her  head  against 
her  hand  when  ho  came  in. 

*<  You  saw  her  off?  '*  said  Horatia,  byway 
of  saying  something. 

**  Yes,  we  just  caught  the  train,"  her  hus- 
band answered,  *'  or  I  should  have  had  to 
bring  her  back.'' 

**  I  am  glad  yo«  were  in  time,"  said  Ho- 
ratia, coldly.  *^  James,  you  most  moke 
Roberta  understand  that  she  is  never  to  speak 
to  me  in  such  away  again." 

**  She  meant  no  harm :  she  is  very  sorry 
for  what  has  happened ;  she  told  me  to  tell 
you  so." 

**  She  may  well  be  sorry,"  said  the  wife. 
**  I  am  very  sorry  that  all  this  has  happened ; 
it  has  made  me  know — made  me  understand 
— "  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Poor  James  sank  back  wearily  into  his 
ohair.  ''  Cio  on,"  he  said.  '*  Tell  me  all 
your  troubles,  you  poor  woman.  What  has 
it  made  you  understand?  " 

<*  That  wo  have  failed  to  make  one  an- 
other happy,"  said  Horatia,  in  her  wilful- 
ness. *'  I  could  have  borne  to  be  miserable 
myself,  but  I  confess  I  cannot  bear  to  bear 
that  you — that  you  were  happier  before  I 
came." 

*  *  But  it  is  not  so .  I  have  been  more  happy 
sinoe  you  came,  Horatia,"  said  the  doctor, 
with  kind  and  wonderful  forbearance.  **  I 
have  been  more  happy  and  more  unhappy. 
I  have  liad  you  as  wcU  as  myself  to  care  fi>r." 

*<Ah,  no!"  cried  the  woman,  foolishly 
and  madly  ;**  it  isn't  so.  I  see  it  in  your 
faoe,  James ;  I  have  made  up  my  mind.  We 
shall  be  friends  always,  whatever  happens, 
but  I  will  go  back  to  my  aunt.    Bobertat 
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who  is  a  drudge  at  heart,  can  come  and  keep 
your  house,  and  satisfy  you  better  than  your 
wife  could  ever  hope  to  do.  Do  you  hear 
me?  "  she  said,  shrilly,  for  he  did  not  an- 
swer. **  It  is  because  I  wish  to  be  your 
friend,  and  not  your  housekeeper,  that  I  am 
going ;  it  is  because  people  who  do  not  agree 
are  best  apart." 

**  I  don't  think  so,"  the  doctor  ^id, 
slowly,  and  looking  at  her  in  a  strange,  odd 
sort  of  way.  '*  Long  habit  brings  folks  to- 
gether at  last;  forbearance  is  a  wholesome 
discipline  for  one  and  for  the  other  ;  a  man 
and  a  woman  who  are  both  sincerely  trying 
to  do  their  duty  can't  fail  one  day  to  find 
their  best  happiness  in  it,  and  together. 
Suppose  wo  part — it  may  be  forever,  the  ways 
of  Providence  are  inscrutable — what  do  we 
gain?  a  life-long,  may  be  an  eternal,  loneli- 
ness and  estrangement  and  indifference;  or 
suppose  we  struggle  on  together  for  a  little 
time,  Horatia,  and  learn  at  last  to  love  one 
another,  at  any  rate  to  forgive,  to  sympathize, 
to  endure.  Oin  you  hesitato  one  moment?  " 
he  said,  in  his  sad  voice. 

**  1  should  not  hesitate,"  said  Horatia,  sob- 
bing still,  **  if  it  were  not  for  Roberta.  If 
she  comes  here,  I  cannot  and  will  not  stay ; 
my  duty  does  not  extend  to  her.  James,  we 
might  love  one  another,  even  if  we  did  not 
live  together ;  I  might  still  be  your  beet 
friend." 

The  poor  doctor,  hurt,  wounded  beyond 
expression,  could  listen  no  longer,  and  he  got 
up  with  a  great  sigh,  and  walked  away  out 
of  the  room.  Horatia  flung  herself  down  on 
the  floor,  and  buried  her  fiaico  in  her  hands. 
((  He  doesn't  mean  it,"  she  kept  saying  to 
herself.  **  I  know  he  would  be  more  happy 
without  me.  Ho  is  too  good  for  me ;  I  own 
he  is  too  good  for  mo.  I  can't  love  him  ;  I 
can't  understand  him ;  I  make  him  misera- 
ble. He  looks  wretohed  and  ill  and  unhappy, 
and  it  is  all  my  doing ;  and  it  is  his  doing  that 
I  am  wretohed.  Why  did  he  bring  me  here? 
I  must  go ;  it  will  be  better  for  each  of  us. 
Yes,  I  must — I  will  go." 

James  was  walking  up  and  down  outside 
in  the  garden.  He  once  looked  up  through 
the  uncurtained  window,  and  saw  her  proa- 
trate  in  her  trouble.  How  oould  he  make 
her  more  happy? — it  was  indeed  a  strange 
puszle  and  bewilderment.  Ho  felt  that  she 
scarcely  deserved  kindness,  and  then  he  said 
to  himself,  kindneis  deterred  wai  no.  kind- 
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neflB.  «  What  merit  have  ye?  '*  he  mattered, 
and  lomething  more  about  pablicans  and  sin- 
ners, and  BO  once  more  he  went  back  into  the 
warm,  little  fire-lighted  room.  He  went  up 
to  her,  bat  she  did  not  heed  him  ;  he  stooped 
over  her ;  he  picked  her  up  off  the  floor. 
'*  Horatia,"  he  said,  <<  don*t  you  care  for  me 
in  the  least  ?  Do  you  want  to  make  me  Tery 
lonely,  very  wretched  ?  Go,  if  you  like,  but 
I  tell  yoa  you  will  be  more  miserable  than 
you  are  now.  Look  at  me,  and  tell  me  what 
you  mean  to  do." 

How  sad  he  looked,  how  kind,  how  endur- 
ing. Horatia  could  not  help  it.  She  was 
forced  to  give  in.  She  still  wanted  to  go,  to 
tarn  back  to  her  old  easy  life ;  but  she  had 
not  the  heart  or  the  courage  to  say  so.  She 
was  silent ;  and  she  left  her  band  in  his.  He 
accepted  her  silence. 

'*  We  will  never  talk  about  it  again,"  he 
said .  * '  And  you  must  try  and  be  more  happy, 
my  poor  woman." 

Then  *he  took  a  cigar,  and  went  and  lit  it 
at  the  fire,  and  took  up  his  hat,  and  said  he 
would  be  in  directly. 

**  I  should  like  a  cup  of  tea,"  he  said.  **  I 
am  only  going  to  smoke  my  cigar  in  the  gar- 
den.   Call  me  when  it  is  ready." 

Horatia  watched  him  as  be  passed  the  win- 
dow ;  and  she  then  rang  the  bell  and  ordered 
eome  tea ;  and  then  once  more  sat  down  by 
the  fire,  staring  at  the  embers.  It  waa  use- 
less trying  to  get  away.  He  would  not  let 
her  go.  By  this  fireside  she  must  remain  to 
the  end.  How  inconceivably  forbearing  he 
was,  how  kind,  how  patient,  how  forgiving. 
Was  it  indeed  impossible  to  love  him  ?  She 
beard  his  steps  pacing  the  gravel  outside. 
Why  would  he  not  let  her  go  ?  What  could 
make  him  wish  that  she  should  remain? 
What,  indeed  !  Then,  at  last,  she  began 
suddenly  to  blame  herself. 

<*  I  don't  think  I  know  how  to  appreciate 
bis  goodness,"  she  said.  **  Hcigho !  I  wish 
he  had  married  a  model  wife,  who  would 
have  known  how  to  make  him  happy,  and  at 
home." 

Betsy  brought  in  the  tea  and  the  candles. 
Horatia  started  from  her  low  chair,  where 
she  had  been  sitting  in  a  sort  of  dream  of  re- 
morse, reproach,  regret,  indecision,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  it ;  and  then  she  poked  the 
fire,  and  straightened  her  somewhat  untidy 
locks,  and  then  she  went  and  tapped  at  the 
window  f(Mr  Jamee  to  oome  in. 


When  she  looked  out  at  the  end.  of  fife 
minutes,  she  was  sarprised  to  nee  that  a 
shower  of  rain  was  falling.  She  opened  the 
CRsement,  and  all  the  wet  drops  oame  |kluih> 
ing  into  her  face.  She  said  to  beraelf  that  he 
must  have  oome  in  at  the  gardenHloor,  and 
gone  up  to  his  room.  She  went  cot  into  the 
passage,  his  hat  was  not  there ;  ebe  ran  op 
the  narrow  staircase,  and  went  and  lf»^v*kf4 
at  his  door.  Then  she  looked  in.  The  toqb 
was  dark  and  empty.  No,  he  waa  not  there; 
for  she  spoke  his  name  and  no  one  aneweied. 
Horatia  went  down  into  the  drawing-room  to 
wait  once  more.  The  ketde  was  boiling  oiw 
on  the  hearth,  the  candles  were  flaring,  fiir 
she  had  forgotten  to  shut  the  window.  Ai 
she  went  to  dose  it,  a  great  gust  of  wet-ladcs 
wind  surged  into  the  room,  and  one  of  the 
candles  went  out,  and  the  door  banged. 

It  was  dismal  and  cheerless  enough.  She 
began  to  wish  that  James  would  eome  in. 
Had  he  gone  across  the  common  ?  No ;  ebs 
would  have  seen  him  pass.  She  went  to  the 
window  once  more ;  the  trees  were  wayinga 
little  in  the  darkness.  The  rain  was  filling 
still,  when  she  went  to  the  garden-door  and 
called  out,  *'  James !  come  to  tea !  "  Do  yea 
not  know  the  dreary  sound  of  a  voice  oalUag 
in  the  darkness?  She  came  back  into  the 
sitting-room,  took  up  a  book,  and  tried  ta 
read,  glancing  at  the  window  eviery  instant. 
Once  she  almost  thought  she  saw  her  hus- 
band looking  in,  but  it  was  only  fieuaoy.  The 
book  she  had  taken  vras  the  second  volume  of 
some  novel.  She  looked  on  the  table  for  the 
first,  and  then  remembered  that  she  had  aeen 
it  lying,  not  on  the  table,  hot  on  the  seat  in 
the  arbor  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  And 
then  suddenly  she  said  to  herself,  **  That  is 
where  James  has  taken  shelter  from  the  rain ; 
how  foolish  of  him  not  to  come  home!  I 
think  I  will  go  and  fetch  him." 

She  went  into  the  ball  and  tied  on  a  water* 
proof;  she  pulled  the  hood  over  her  head; 
she  went  to  the  garden-door  a  second  time, 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  passed  out.  It 
vras  darker  and  wetter  than  she  bad  expected, 
and  she  thought  of  turning  back  ;  bat  whiAe 
she  was  thinking  of  it  she  was  going  quuUy 
along  the  gravel-vralk  towards  the  arboe, 
brushing  the  wet  gooseberry-busbes  and  box 
borders,  a  little  afraid  of  the  blackness,  a  U^ 
tie  provoked  with  herself  for  her  fooliahnees  in 
ooming.  She  ooold  just  make  oat  the  arbor 
looking  veiy  Uaok  in  the  night ;  as  she 
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Bearer,  a  sort  of  terror  thrilled  over  her,  for 
•he  thought  Bhe  saw  something  within  the 
4arknc8e.  **  James  !'*  she  said,  in  a  sort  of 
frightened  way,  springing  forward.  "Why, 
are  you  thero,  James?  "  she  almost  screamed, 
as  she  oame  close  op.  She  saw — ^yes,  surely 
she  Mw — hib  white  faoe  gleaming  through 
the  blackness.  She  began  to  tremble  with 
terror,  for  he  did  not  move  or  seem  to  notice 
her,  though  she  came  quite  close  up,  and 
stood  before  him,  gasping.  With  a  deqier- 
ate  fear,  she  put  out  her  hand  and  touched 
the  white  face.  And  still  James  did  not 
move  or  speak. 

A  few  minutes  ago  he  had  been  a  man  with 
a  tender  heart  sorely  tried,  with  a  voice  to 
speak,  with  eyes  to  watch  her  reproachfully 
as  she  thrust  him  away,  with  a  kindly,  for- 
giving hand  always  ready,  and  willingly  out- 
stretched. And  now,  what  was  he? — who 
was  he?  What  distance  lay  between  them? 
Could  he  hear  her  feeble  vrails  and  outcries 
across  the  awful  gulf?  *«  James  ? — James ! — 
0  James!  "  the  poor  woman  screamed  out, 
hardly  conscious.  She  did  not  faint ;  she  did  not 
quite  realize  the  awful  truth — she  could  not. 

In  a  minute,  with  hurried  voices  and  foot- 
steps, the  maids  came  op  the  garden,  and  with 
them  the  boy,  who  had  brought  a  lantern. 
And  suddenly  flashing  through  the  darkness 
the  light  fell  upon  the  dead  man's  face.  It 
lit  up  the  arbor,  the  dripping  creepers,  the 
wooden  walls,  the  awful  figure  that  vras  sit- 
ting there  unmoved ;  and  then  Horatia  fell 
with  a  sort  of  choking  cry  to  the  ground, 
prostrate  in  the  vret,  crashing  the  borders,  the 
green  plants  that  were  drinking  in  the  rab 
which  still  fell  heavily. 

The  day  had  begun  to  dawn  when  Horatia 
came  to  herself,  and  opened  her  eyes  in  a 
dazed,  wide,  strange  way.  Fora  minute  she 
hardly  understood  where  she  was,  and  then 
somehow  she  knew  that  she  was  lying  on  the 
iofa  in  the  disordered  drawing«room .  A  maid 
vras  kneeling  beside  her,  the  garden  door  was 
open,  the  keen  morning  air  vrss  blowing  in  in 
gusts — so  gray,  so  chill,  so  siloot  was  it,  that 
for  a  moment  Uoratia  almost  fencied  that  it 
was  she  who  had  died  in  the  night ;  not  James, 
sorely  not  James.  A  low  man's  voice  at  her 
bead,  saying,  "She  is  coming  to  herself," 
thrilled  through  her  as  she  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment that  it  might  be  her  husband.  What 
she  seemed  to  remember  vras  too  horrible  to 
be  thought  of— too  horriUe  to  be  trae.  It 
vras  not  true.    Tbt  wild  bop9  braogM  «Im 
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blood  into  her  cheeks.  She  m^ed  a  little  in 
an  agony  of  suspense,  and  faltered  his  nam*. 
Only  as  she  spoke,  somehow  there  vras  no  re- 
sponse. The  half-uttered  vrords  died  away, 
the  hands  that  were  bathing  her  bead  ceased 
their  toil.  By  the  silence — by  the  sudden 
quiet — she  knew  that  she  had  spoken  to  the 
empty  air ;  that  though  he  might  hear  her, 
he  would  never,  never  answer  any  more,  never 
come,  never  heed  her  call  again;  and  then, 
suddenly,  with  a  swift  pang  of  despair,  hope- 
less, desperate,  she  realised  it  all. 

Ckton,  who  had  almost  hated  her,  who  had 
said  to  himself  that  he  would  be  her  judge-— 
she  had  killed  her  husbaDd,  she  had  wearied 
and  embittered  the  last  few  hours  of  his  lifo, 
and  he,  Oa&on,  would  tell  her  the  truth,  if 
there  vras  no  one  else  to  speak  it — Oaton, 
who,  in  his  indignation,  had  thought  all  this, 
oould  not  find  it  in  his  heart  now  to  utter  one 
harsh  word.  He  came  round,  and  Btood  look- 
ing compassionately  at  her  white  vran  &ee  ly- 
ing back,  with  all  the  bktck  rippling  hair 
pushed  away ;  and  as  he  stood  there,  she  put 
up  her  hands  and  covered  her  eyes,  and  shiv- 
ered. How  could  he  judge  one  so  forlorn. 
Instead  of  the  hard  words  he  had  meant  to  use, 
he  only  said,  * '  He  had  feared  it  all  along,  Mrs. 
Rich.  He  was  not  afiraid  for  himself,  but  for 
those  he  loved.  It  vras  a  heart  disease.  It 
vras  hopeless  from  the  first ;  be  knew  it,  but 
he  would  not  let  me  tell  you.  He  was  the 
best,  the  dearest—"  The  young  man's  voice 
broke  as  he  spoke ;  be  turned  away,  and  vrenl 
and  stood  at  the  window. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  At  last,  Horatia, 
speaking  in  her  fSiUnt  Toioe,  saidf— 

"  I  vrant  yoa  to  send  ibr  Roberta.  Oan  yoa 
send  now,  at  oooe?  ** 

"I  tei^raphed  last  night,"  Oaton  an^ 
swered,  "  when  I  thought  there  might  be 
hope.  She  will  be  here  in  the  morning.  '  I 
will  meet  her  and  bring  her  to  you ." 

Once  more  Uoratia  moved ;  she  got  up  frow 
the  couch  where  she  had  been  lying,  and  she 
tottered  forward  a  few  steps  towards  the  door. 

Oaton  sprang  afWr  her.  *<  Are  yoa  going 
up-stairs  to  lie  down  7  Where  areyoo  going  ?  " 

'*  Where, oh,  where,  indeed,  am  I  going  ?  " 
cried  poor  Horatia.  **  Oh,  my  James,  my 
JasDCs!  "  and  with  a  sort  of  ory,  she  fluog^ 
hersdf  back  into  a  great  am-eliair,  which 
vras  near.  '*  Go— pimy,  go  away,"  she  sobbed 
to  them ;  *'  only  tall  me  wheo  Roberta 
comes."  And  so,  Maied,  reioolMit,  they 
went  away  and  left  her* 
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Oaton  ney#  forgot  that  terrible  dawning.  And  Berta  remembered  the  day  she  had  met 

The  black  garden,  the  white  mist  creeping  Caton  on  the  road,  and  when  she  woald  not 

along  the  groand,  the  chill  light  spreading,  stop  to  speak  to  him.    Things  were  changed 

the  widow's  sobs   and    sorrowful    oatcries  now,  for  they  had  met  in  the  lane  by  chance, 

breaking  the  silence  of  the  night.  and  were  walking  on  side  by  side  toward  the 

It  was  Roberta  who  roused  poor  Horatia  common.    The  common  rippled  weetward, 

from  a  sort  of  swoon  of  grief  and  remorse—  scattered  with  stones,  and  clumps  of  foiw, 

Roberta,  while  trembling,  silent,  who  led  her  *°^  ^f^^  »"f  ^^^"^^f  5  K^  cackled;' bud- 

.  .    .,          . „k  -^    11 ^e  1  sets  streamed  across  it :  roads  branched  here 

mto  the  next  room,  where  all  wassop«icefu  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.      ^  ^^^^^^            1^^^^  ^^  ^ 

that  their  sobs  were  hushed ;  so  sacred,  that  distant  villages,  or  to  London,  whose  neigb- 

it  seemed  to  them  as  if  it  were  a  profanity  to  boring  noise  and  rush  seemed  to  make  tblb 

even  complain.      Only  once  more  Horatia  quiet  country  suburb  seem  more  quiet.     The 

burst  out.     **  Forgive  me,  James! '*  shesud-  river  runs  l>etween  these  furze-grown  coai- 

denly  cried,  felling  on  her  knees,  and  then  mons  a^d  London.     People  coming  from  the 

she  wildly  and  imploringly  looked  up  at  Ro-  ^^^7.^  ^  ^^^7  «fo»  the  bridge,  seem  to  leave 

berta's  set  white  face      The  irirl  chanced  ***®*^  ^^^  ^°^  °^^y  concerns  behind  them, 

,,,-.-        -i  J  '   J  i.        J     J  !_•     J  and  to  breathe  more  freely  as  they  come  out 

melted,  faintly  smiled,  and  stooped  and  kissed  ^^^  ^^^  f^y^^  wind-blo^  plains. 

her  sister.  Caton  and  Roberta  walked  along  one  of 

•*0   Horatia,  what  has  he  to  do  with  these  straight  roads  talking  sadly  enough; 

trouble  and  injury  and  sorrow  now?    For-  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.     Caton "s  yoiee 

giveness  belongs  to  this  world ;  only  peace,  was  broken  as  he  spoke  of  what  was  past ;  to 

only  love  to  the  next.**  ^^^^  *^^o°«  ^>t^  Roberta,  even  in  this  Borrow^ 

Horatia  was  very  ill  for  a  long  time  after  {"1  QPmpanionship,  was  a  sort  of  bappineer: 

Au-       r»  I     ^            ui    A     i.         'Au  T        >  but  even  this  was  not  to  last  for  lonir ;  the 

this.    Rolierta  was  able  to  stay  with  James's  ___  „^;„„  .  ii^^*:„  ,™„  «^:««.  „«^*/Lr«r 

•'  was  going  ;  Uoratia  was  going ;  and  Gaton 

wife,  and  to  nurse  her  very  faithfully  and  ten-  ^^  ^  succeed  to  the  place,  with  all  its  aad 

deriy  in  her  sorrows.    In  time  Horatia  got  memories,  and  he  thought  to  himself  that  be 

well,  and  prepared  to  live  her  old  life  again,  bad  lost  his  friend,  and  that  Roberta  would 

It  was  the  old  life,  but  the  woman  was  not  never  care  for  him,  and  that  life  was  a  dismal 

the  same  woman.    And  James  was  carried  thing,  and  he  almost  wished  it  were  over, 

away  from  his  sister,  from  his  wife,  from  his  ^^^  ^^  ^^\  ^F^^^  *?  "\"ch.    To  compUin 

i.«™  r«^«.  k;-  ^«:i-  ^^^v      w^  »r..  «f;n  was  a  consolation  m  itself  when  it  was  R^ 

home,  from  his  daily  work.    He  was  still  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^     ^^     ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

ahve  somehow  when  Roberta  thought  of  him.  pj^^e  where  their  two  roads  parted  ;  Roberta 

8he  could  see  his  face,  hear  his  voice,  love  aaidgood-by,  and  looked  up  shy  and  gentie* 

him  more  tenderly  even  than  in  his  life.  blushing  under  her  black  hat.     Caton  pot 

One  day  Caton  told  Berta,  as  he  had  told  out  his  hand,  and  said,  "  This  has  been  oar 

Horatia,  that  James  had  thought  himself  se-  last  walk.    You  will  go  that  way  by  the  gate, 

riously  ill  for  some  short  time,  and  though  he  *"*^  ^  ^^^^  ^*^^  straiebt  on  across  the  com- 

did  not  consider  the  danger  imminent,  he  had  f^"'^?^  iTfa^n'lLE!    !iS  never  even  meel 

^,          .^        i...     5..       jjx  again/*    His  voice  sounded  sad  and  reproaob- 

taken  pains  to  put  his  a&irs  m  order,  and  to  fj,^  though  he  did  not  know  it ;  and  ISerta'e 

leave  enough  behind  for  the  provision  of  those  blushes  suddenly  feded,  and  she  looked  awaj 

he  loved.  and  did  not  speak. 

<*  When  did  he  first  know — **  A  number  of  birds  flew  over  their  heads  at 

Roberta  hesitated,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  they  stood  there,  parting.    There  was  nobody 

tears,  and  Caton  said  that  his  first  attack  was  J^ar  to  heed  them,  onlv  an  old  gray  hofae 

one  night  when  they  were  sitting  together  in  bro^^^g  the  turf,  a  littfo  flock  of  geese  clo^ 

r        ?i.j       iftj-uuj            ir*u  tenng  round  a  pool  hard  by.    Berta  saw  il 

James  s  study.    Mrs.  Rich  had  gone  off  to  her  all  in  a  strange,\ivid  way.  "^  She  stood  there, 

grand  relations.     **  I    remember  she  came  reluctant  to  wait,  and  yet  still  more  reloo- 

back  and  talked  about  her  partners,*'  hesaid.  tant  to  go.    The  roads  gleamed  farther  and 

**  She  did  not  know?'*  Berta  said.  farther  asunder;  she  hesitated    wondered, 

<«  Perhaps  you  never  heard  that  he  fainted  waited  still ;  but  she  did  not  know  all  that 

away  at  that  party  at  Mrs.  Dumbleton's?  **  f*^®  had  tacitly  decided  until  she  looked  upak 

Caton  went  on,  sighing.     *•  He  went  up  to  ["'»  ^°^,"'^*  baton's  honest  bright eyee  with 

i.  A^    L         ^    i,        T           4  ^^^  gentle  glance.    And  so  at  last  be  was 

town  next  day  to  see  adoctor.    lamnotsure  J  hapny%nd  the  woman  he  had  lovedJS 

that  he  was  right  to  keep  it  secret.    He  would  ^ell  had  learned  to  care  for  him,  touched  hr 

not  lot  me  speak.    I  very  nearly  told  you  his  faithful  friendship  for  her  brother,  h& 

once.**  fiuthfol  defotion  to  henelf. 
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VnmThe  Speototor,  7  Not. 
THE  DBSTRUCnON  OP  KAGOSIMA. 

Rarely  has  euoh  a  blow  been  inflicted  on 
British  pride  as  that  contained  in  the  de- 
spatches from  Kagosima.    The  nation,  some- 
times cruel,  but  never  consciously  inclined  to 
cruelty,  has,  for  the  past  twelve  months,  been 
singing  pseans  over  its  own  justice  and  moder- 
ation.   It  was  not  as  other  nations,  not  as 
the  Turks,  or  the  Russians,  or  the  Americans, 
or  even  the  French,  and  entitled  in  its  supe- 
rior calmness  and  reverence  for  humanity  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  them  all.    The  Turks, 
to  avenge  an  assassination,  bombarded  Bel- 
grade, and  Earl  Russell,  while  protecting  them 
from  the  consequences  of  thoir  crime,  still 
officially  pronounced  the  act  '<  wholly  unjus- 
tifiable.'*   The  French,  in  the  teeth  of  a  de- 
termined and  nearly  successful   resistance, 
atormed  Puebla,  house  by  house,  after  a  regu- 
lar siege,  and  English  Liberals  asked  what 
'*  idea  *'  could  justify  that  slaughter  of  men 
who  only  asked  to  bo  let  alone.     General 
Berg  sacked  a  Polish  palace  because  a  bomb 
had  been  thrown  at  his  head,  and  England 
was  almost  ready  to  '*  send  ships  to  Warsaw  " 
rather  than  that  **  atrocity  "  should  pass  un- 
punished.    General  Gilmore  threatened  to 
bombard  Charleston,  but  gave  the  women  and 
children  twenty-four  hours  to  retire,  and  the 
Tory  press  endorsed  his  opponent's  denuncia- 
tion of  the  short  time  allowed.    Finally,  the 
American  threw  five  shells  into  the  city  filled 
with  molten  metal,  and  half  England  declared 
that  in  using  such  arms,  and  firing  on  such  a 
town,  he  had  placed  his  Government  beyond 
the  pale  of  civilization,  and  reduced  himself 
to    the  rank  of  a    buccaneer.      And  now 
we  are  told,  not  by  special  correspondents 
fond  of  sensation,  or  ill-infonned  '*  eve-wit- 
but  by  the  officials  concerned,  that 


Earl  Russell,  who  denounces  Mouravieff, 
himself  ordered  a  palace  to  be  destroyed  at 
the  risk  of  everybody  in  it — for  that  is  what 
'*  shelling  "  amounts  to— because  its  owner 
then  fifty  miles  away,  had  committed  an  as- 
sassination, that  a  British  charg^  d'affiiires 
had  commanded  the  destruction  of  an  immense 
Oriental  city,  against  which  no  charge  was 
ao  much  OS  alleged,  and  which  had  not  re- 
ceived a  moment*s  warning,  and  that  a  Brit- 
ish admiral  considers  the  deed  one  to  be  de- 
•eribed  in  a  tone  of  triumphant  exultation. 

Last  week  we  bad  still  a  hope  that  the  de- 
•tructioo  of  Kagaawa  bad  beao  aeddontal, 


that  neither  admiral  nor  charge  d'aflaires 
were  responsible  for  that  tone  of  exultation 
which  prevaded  the  letters  of  all  eye-witncssea 
The  perusal  of  the  despatches  leaves,  however, 
no  doubt  that  the  destruction  of  the  town  was 
either  intentional,  and  carried  out  as  the 
easiest  and  most  complete  method  of  punish- 
ing Japanese  insolence  in  firing  upon  a  Brit- 
ish squadron,  or  was  one  of  those  «*  untoward 
accidents  "  which  those  who  produce  thea 
do  not  eyen  afiect  to  regret.  As  yet  the  baU 
ance  of  evidence  inclines  to  the  former  view. 
It  is  certain  that  the  destruction  of  the  city 
was  contemplated  before  it  occurred,  for  in 
the  interview  of  the  13th,  after  the  natm 
envoys  had  assured  the  charge  d'a&ires  that 
the  Prince  o^  Satsoma  was  ^y  miles  off  in 
the  interior— a  statement  which  might  have 
been  false,  but  vras  most  probably  true,  as 
the  Council  acted  for  him — Admiral  Kuper 
broke  in  with  a  Napoleonic  menace,  **  Kago»^ 
ima  is  at  my  mercy;  hostiUlies  ance  com- 
fnenced,  your  town  would  be  destroyed,  and  1 
shall  stop  your  trade  both  here  and  at  tho 
Loochoo  Islands."  The  menace  we  do  the 
admiral  the  justice  to  believe,  may  have 
been  only  a  threat  intended  to  alarm  men 
whom  in  the  same  interview  he  styled  to 
their  faces  <*  barbarians ;  "  but  his  acts  show 
that  it  never  quitted  his  mind.  It  may  not 
have  been  a  design,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that 
an  Englishman,  once  resolved  on  so  frightful 
an  act,  would  have  left  the  women  and  chil- 
dren and  non-combatants  without  some  for- 
mal warning,  but  it  was  an  alternative  em- 
braced without  tho  faintest  regret. 

The  first  step  commanded  by  Colonel  Neale, 
though  unusual,  was  not  oppressive,  and  was 
in  obedience  to  his  instructions  from  home. 
The  prince  had  been  required  to  pay  a  pecun- 
iary indemnity  and  deliver  up  his  own  father, 
the  actual  murderer  of  Mr.  Richardson,  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  seizure  of  his  steam- 
ers might  induce  him  to  comply,  at  all  events 
with  the  first  part  of  the  demand.  CaptaSn 
Borlase,  of  the  Pearl,  was  accordingly  ordered 
to  cut  out  the  steamers  without  unnecessary 
bloodshed,  and  performed  his  difficult  doty 
with  gallantry  and  success.  The  seiiure, 
however,  so  fiur  from  bringing  the  Japanese 
to  terms,  terminated  their  hesitation,  and 
three  hours  afterwards  they  opened  from  their 
ninety  guns  a  heavy  fire  on  the  squadron. 

Admiral  Kuper  ooght  to  have  expoct<^l 
that  reault,  a  prediely  similar  incideot--the 
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seizure  of  the  "  yellow  ship,*'  having  pre- 
cipitated the  Burmese  war ;  but  in  his  con- 
tempt for  **  barbarians*'  he  had  not  antici- 
pated they  would  act  like  Europeans,  and  the 
firing  seemed  to  his  mind  an  act  of  the  foulest 
treachery.    Indeed,  the  notion  that  the  at- 
'  tack  was  unfair,  that  uncivilized  people  had 
no  business  to  fire  on  a  civilized  squadron 
while  quietly  taking  away  Japanese  ships, 
peeps  out  in  the  oddest  way  through  the  de- 
spatches, and  accounts  for  much  of  ^he  terri- 
ble scene  which  followed.    The  admiral  burnt 
the  captured  steamers,  stood  in  towards  the 
batteries,  and  smartly  returned  their  fire — a 
pioceeding  which,  though  an  act  of  war,  was 
in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  civil- 
ized world.    'Qie  fire  of  a  French  battery 
would  be  returned  as  promptly  and  with  as 
much  justification.    The  fire,  however,  did 
not  at  once  silence  the  batteries  of  the  **  bar- 
barians," which,  on  the  contrary ,  told  heavily 
on  the  squadron,  so  heavily  that  the  admiral 
ordered  a  retreat  to  the  other  side  of  the  bay. 
Previously  to  this  movement,  however,  the 
town  *<  had  been  observed  to  be  on  fire," 
whether  from  accident  or  deliberate  shelling 
iA  not  explained.    As  we  understand  the  con- 
fused descriptions  of  the  harbor,  the  batteries 
are  away  from  the  town,  running  on  each 
side  into  the  bay  down  narrow  spits  of  land  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  certain  ontil  the  sketch 
forwarded  by  the  admiral  to  the  Government 
has  been  submitted  to  Parliament.    It  is 
nearly  incredible  that  had  the  conflagration 
been  accidental,  neither  ho  nor  Colonel  Neale 
should  have  expressed  the  &inteet  regret  for 
an  occurrence   which,  as  they  must  have 
known,  brings  down  on   their  country  the 
censure  of  half  the  world,  but  still  there  re- 
mains the  doubt.    There  is  none  about  the 
next  acts.    The  admiral  himself  states,  that 
while  retiring  at  nightfall  on  the  15th,  he  or- 
dered the  Havoc  to  fire  the  junks  in  the  har- 
bor, and  they,  with  an  arsenal  and  a  foundry, 
with  all  the  storehouses  adjoining,  were  de- 
stroyed *^  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner." 
Ail  that  night  the  wind  blew  a  gale,  and  next 
morning  the  admiral,  finding  new  batteries 
building  to  the  north,  retired  from  the  scene. 
The  town  was  blazing  fiercely,  as  it  had  been 
doing  for  hours,  and  the  batteries,  though 
quiet,  were  still  in  existence  and  effective, 
but  the  admiral,  instead  of  renewing  the  con- 
test with  them,  fired  into  those  on  the  sooth- 
em  shore,  and  **  took  advantagjo  of  the  oooa- 


sion  to  shell  the  palaee  of  the  prince  in 
Kagosima."  In  other  wiMrds,  he  fired  whilp 
retreating  on  the  day  after  his  combat  into  a 
vast  burning  city,  with  the  simple  intenikm 
of  effecting  all  the  deetruetion  he  coald,  of 
avenging,  as  every  man  in  the  fleet  pfobaUy 
thought,  the  loss  of  his  gaUant  snbcndinnteit 
Captain  Josling  and  Commander  Wilmoi. 
Eye-witnesses,  indeed,  one  of  whom  pufalishM 
a  carefully  written  account  in  the  Scoism&n^ 
aflirm  that  the  fire  vras  direeted  agninet  the 
town  as  well  as  the  palace,  and  the  admiml 
explicitly  states  that  both  vrare  burned  to  the 
ground;  "There  is  every  reason  ia  eup- 
pose,"  he  says,  **that  the  palaee  has  beat 
destroyed,  and  the  fire,  which  is  still  ragii^ 
(forty-eight  hours  after  it  broke  ont),  aflbvdi 
reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  the  m^ 
tire  town  of  Kagosima  is  now  a  mass  of 
ruins."  Colonel  Neale  repeats  and  exiilti  in 
the  same  fact,  and  throaghont  the  deepatchst 
there  is  not  a  word  of  r^ret  over  the  **  hard 
necessity"  which  had  involved  the  vaatpeaee^ 
ful  city  in  the  fi&te  of  its  batteries,  and  the 
prince's  palace.  The  **  town" — i.e.,  the 
homes  of  a  population  nowhere  estimated  at 
less  than  150,000 — ^isoooUy  reckoned  np 
among  the  property  destroyed,  and  admirri 
and  charge  d'affiiires  alike  demand  the  ap- 
proval of  her  majesty's  Government. 

We  know  how  difficult  it  is  even  to  easpend 
compliance  with  that  request.  Every  official 
tradition,  every  punctilio  of  the  services,  re- 
quires a  Government  whose  servants  have 
risked  their  reputations  by  ovcr^ealous  fol* 
filment  of  ordm,  to  support  them  against  the 
world.  We  know  how  terribly  the  smalleil 
appearance  of  coldness  or  disapproval  at  homo 
will  chill  the  enthusiasm  of  the  navy  when 
next  employed  to  display  the  force  which  can- 
not always  be  kept  in  reserve.  We  perceive 
how  easily  admiral  and  chaig^  d'a&iree 
may  have  misinterpreted  their  permissiaB  *<  to 
shell  the  prince's  house,"  and  we  recogniae 
the  etiquette  which  forbids  a  naval  com- 
mander to  leave  an  enemy's  fire  nnanswered. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  sdl  these  rales— mlai 
in  themselves  usually  just  and  wise,  we  caU 
upon  the  Government  to  suspend  approval 
until  fitting  inquiry  can  be  made.  No  iigozj 
we  can  sustain  from  discontent  in  the  navy  or 
annoyance  in  the  departments  can  equal  that 
we  shall  sofibr  from  the  acorn  and  loathing 
of  Europe.  As  Mr.  Charles  Boston  njs  ia 
his  letter  the  3lfMi»  hnmamlj  is  alwa^  tha 
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interest  of  Great  Britain.  If  there  is  a  prin- 
eiplQ  in  which  Great  Britain  is  intereeted,  it 
IS  tlmt  of  restraining  war  within  the  rules  bj 
which  civilimtion  has  tempered  its  inevitable 
miseries,  and  that  principle  has  in  this  ease 
been  thrast  aside.  If  there  is  a  source  of 
power  which  Great  Britain  possesses  apart 
£rom  shells  and  bayonets,  it  is  her  steady  ad- 
vocacy of  the  claim  of  hun^an  beingp  to  be  ex- 
empt from  causeless  slaughter.  Thatinfluenoe 
will  by  this  catastrophe  be  utterly  destroyed. 
Whether  Admiral  Kuper  be  innocent  or 
guilty,  innocent  of  all  but  the  heartlessness 
of  his  despatches,  or  guilty  of  firing  upon  an 
unarmed  town,  the  broad  foct  will  still  re- 
main. Great  Britain  in  order  to  punish  an 
individual  assassin, — for  the  Tycoon  bad 
apologized  and  paid  for  the  oCBcial  wrong, — 
has  fired  a  vast  and  peaceful  city,  de- 
stroyed the  commercial  sources  of  wealth 
of  a  whole  province,  slaughtered  human  be- 
ings by  the  thousand — for  thousands  must 
have  perished  in  that  conflagration  which, 
aays  the  admiral  who  produced  it,  <*  burnt 
with  unabated  ardor  for  forty-eight  hours,'* 
—and  reduced  a  population  equal  to  that  of 
a  first-class  £uropean  city  to  the  certainty  of 
beggary  and  the  imminent  risk  of  starvation. 
There  may  be  excuses  to  be  made  for  all  those 


upon  the  spot.  Colood  Neak  may  have  had 
private  instructions  which  be  haa  misinter- 
preted. Seamen  with  shell  whistling  through 
their  rigging  and  their  comrades  falling  fksft 
are  not  expected  to  reason  with  philosophic 
coolness,  or  even  much  humanity.  But  if 
Englishmen  sitting  in  comfort  at  home, 
chuckling  over  the  vast  expenditure  they  have 
incurred  in  order  to  avoid  the  very  sufiering 
they  have  inflicted  on  the  Japanese,  sanction 
the  burning  of  Kagosima,  their  remonstrances 
against  cruelty,  hitherto  so  operative,  must 
cease  for  very  shame.  Opinion  will  cease  to 
be  executive  on  the  one  subject  on  which  it 
is  unquestionably  righteous  and  beneficial. 
Who  listens  to  gospels  preached  by  men 
whose  hands  are  stained  with  blood?  Even 
Berg  did  not  bombard  Warsaw  because  bis 
spy  was  assassinated,  even  Mouravieff  does 
not  erase  cities  to  punish  a  single  murderer. 
There  is  one  test  beyond  these  which  every 
Englishman  can  apply,  and  by  .which  he  can 
try  the  character  of  this  **  victory"  in  Japan. 
If  Abraham  Lincoln  has  the  humor  to  remon- 
strate with  Earl  Russell  on  behalf  of  humanity 
and  eivilisation,  is  there  one  of  us  who  could 
venture  to  say  that  scathing  repartee  was  not 
sobstantially  just  7 


SsTTLED  LN  A  CaAOK.— -Our  exoeUcnt  firiend, 
the  Liverpool  Mail,  is  exceeding  angry  with 
Lord  RosseH  about  those  Rams,  and  castigates 
kim  vehemently.  May  difiinrence  of  opinioBt  it 
Mtera ;  but  the  Mail'$  concluding  observation 
is  to  the  point : — 

Mr.  Laird*8  graat  speeeh  at  Birkeahsad  co&- 

a  volume  io  a  nutshelL" 


«• 


80,  aooordmg  to  the  hiMory  of  one  Alexsnder 
tlM  Great,  di<l  another  nutshell,  which  was  made 
to  contain  a  volume  called  the  Iliad,  That  was 
a  chronicle  of  a  loog  and  sanguinary  war.  Mr. 
Laird  might  have  helped  us  to  another.  80  we 
are  rather  thankful  to  Earl  Russell  Ibr  cracking 
the  nutshell,  and  showing  us,  instead  of  a  savage 
niad,  a  Tory  maggot— FancA. 


tical  way.  If  a  fhlse  and  unflur  system  of  infer- 
prctation  has  been  applied  to  the  text  of  Scripture, 
the  best  way  of  confuting  it  is  to  apply  a  true 
and  l^itimaie  one.  The  honor  of  originating  the 
plan  is  due  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  consulted  several  of  the  bishops  on 
the  subject,  and  the  Ardiblshop  of  York,  at  his 
instance,  undertook  to  organise  a  plan  for  pro- 
ducing a  commentary  which  should  '*  put  the 
reader  in  full  posHession  of  whatever  information 
may  be  requisite  to  enable  him  to  understand  the 
word  of  God,  and  supply  him  with  satisflictoTy 
answers  to  objections  reeling  upon  misrepresenta- 
tion of  its  contents.*'  The  plan  has  received  the 
sanction  of  the  primate.  A  committee,  consist- 
ing of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Lichfield,  Llandaff,  Gloucester,  and 
Bristol,  Lord  Lyttdton,  the  Sneaker,  Mr.  Wal- 


AurnoBizKo  CoxHKfTAXT  oif  TBI  Bible. — 
We  are  happy,  says  the  Guardian,  to  see  that 
the  objoctioni^  brought  against  certain  portions 
of  the  Bible  are  about  to  be  met  by  leading  tbe- 
•iogians  of  the  Chvrok  el  Eaglaad  in  a  vsty  praa> 


pole,  Drs.  Jaoobson  and  Jeremie,  takes  the  jen- 
eral  supervision  of  the  work.  The  Rev.  F.  G. 
Cook,  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  will  be  the  gen- 
eral editor,  and  will  advise  with  the  Arehbishop 
of  York  and  the  Redus  Proftssors  of  Divinity  at 
Oxford  and  CambrU^  npm  any  questions  whisk 
mi^alrias. 
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Thb  Speech  for  which  Europe  has  so  long 
been  listening  has  been  spoken,  and  the  world 
now  knows  what  solution  of  the  difficulties 
that  press  on  him  has  been  accepted  by  the 
emperor.  He  returns  again  to  that  favorite 
project  of  a  Congress  to  which  he  has  so  often 
turned  as  the  readiest  escape  from  his  em- 
barrassments. A  Congress  is,  in  fact,  a  war 
without  expense  or  bloodshed,  and  one  in 
which  France  expects  to  play  as  great  a  part 
as  if  cannon  were  really  sounding  and  regi- 
ments were  being  hurried  to  the  fh)ntier. 
That  which  the  leaders  in  a  Congress  bring 
to  bear  upon  their  riyals  and  subordinates  is 
the  influence  of  definite  lines  of  policy  and 
the  tacit  menace  of  force.  The  end  of  a  Con- 
gress is  to  arrive  at  that  settlement  of  afikirs 
to  which  the  nations  that  fought  would  be 
led  if  war  broke  out.  In  this  great  discount- 
ing of  the  chances  of  a  possible  war,  France 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  establishing 
even  a  greater  supremacy  than  she  could 
hope  for  through  an  actual  conflict.  She 
would  come  on  the  stage  with  a  sort  of  recog- 
nized right  of  interference  in  every  direction. 
She  is  the  friend  of  Italy  and  of  Poland,  she 
is  the  benefactress  of  Austria,  and  she  is  the 
terror  of  Prussia.  She  alone  of  the  great 
powers  has  with  her  the  strength  of  the  revo- 
lutionary party,  and  yet,  apart  from  the 
Polish  difficulty,  she  is  the  most  intimate  ally 
of  Russia.  No  one  dreams  for  a  moment  of 
dismembering  France,  and  Franco  can  bring 
into  the  field  the  largest  and  best  army  in 
Europe.  All  the  questions,  therefore,  that 
a  European  Congress  would  have  to  discuss 
would  be  those  which  France  chose  to  start ; 
they  would  assume  the  shape  which  France 
pleased  to  give  them ;  and  the  powers  that 
brought  them  to  a  conclusion  distasteful  to 
Franco  would  each  have  to  reckon  the  cost  of 
incurring  such  displeasure  as  France  might 
treasure  up.  Above  all,  in  a  Congress,  Eng- 
land sinks,  if  not  into  a  secondary  power,  at 
any  rate,  into  a  power  that  is  scarcely  the 
equal  of  France.  So  long  as  the  open  and 
informal  discussion  is  eoing  on  which,  in 
ordinary  times,  precedes  political  action  in 
Europe,  England  has  all  the  vast  importance 
and  influence  that  is  attached  to  the  only 
centre  of  free  discussion.  France  is  obliged 
to  wait  until  either  argument  and  reason  have 
determined  the  policy  of  England,  oir  6Dtil  a 


burst  of  popular  passion  shows  that  Sn^laad 
will  go  to  war  at  all  hasurds.    Daring  tlii 
whole  coarse  of  the  frightful  and  tedkrai 
struggle  in  America,  England  basdeterminei 
the  action  of  France.    England  has  npheld, 
or  altered,  or  created  the  rules  of  inten»' 
tional  law  that  suit  her.    England  has  v^ 
strained  France  from  recognizing  the  Soatih 
em  Confederacy.    England  has  first  imaglDsd 
for  herself,  and  has  then  imposed  on  the  nil 
of  the  world,  the  neutrality  that  she  thoagfai 
reasonable  and  prudent.    In  the  diplomatis 
struggles  for  Poland — which,  as  the  emperar 
honestly  confesses,  have  as  yet  done  Pofamd 
so  little  good,  and  in  which  England  liss 
occupied  a  very  unsatisfactory  position— II 
has  still  been  the  hesitation  of  England  that 
has  averted  war,  and  the  inflaenoe  of  Sn^ 
land  that  has  gaided  Austria.    But  when  a 
Congress  meets,  the  powers  of  Europe  no 
longer  hear  the  voice  of  the  English  nation ; 
they  have  merely  to  do  with  an  English  b^ 
bleman,  generally  a  man  of  moderate  abili* 
ties,  timidly  anxious  to  please  his  soperkni 
very  proud  of  his  temporary  importanee,  ani 
very  willing  to  think  as  emperors  and  Uogi 
wish  he  should  think.    As  it  is  known  thai 
England  will  engage  in  no  continental  nar^ 
except  in  the  last  extremity,  this  amialik 
diplomatist  has  next  to  nothing  to  do  except 
to  distribute  his  moral  support  as  nearly  m 
accordance  with  his  instructions  as  he  can ; 
and  he  and  his  gentle  distributions  of  moral 
support  play  a  very  secondary  part  when 
France  and  Russia  are  bargaining  for  Poland, 
and  France  and  Auttria  are  bargaining  for 
Italy.    Therefore,  it  cannot  be  wonderod  at 
that  the  emperor  should  like  European  Co»> 
grosses,  and  turn  to  them  with  the  greatest  n^ 
isfaction  in  his  hours  of  anxiety.  He  foelsthat 
he  is  even  more  snpreme  there  than  he  is  when 
he  is  addressing  his  own  Legislative  Assent 
bly ,  elected  mainly  by  his  prefects,  and  liabls 
to  be  dismissed  into  the  streeto  any  moment 
if  he  nods  to  his  soldiery ;  for  in  his  Assembly 
he  dictates  to  a  people  whom  he  has  conquered 
with  grape-shot  and  bayonet,  but  in  the  Con- 
gress he  dictates  to  Europe  without  having 
had  the  trouble  of  conquest. 

But  although  England  has  no  reason  to 
love  these  Congresses,  it  will  not  be  firom 
England  that  any  opposition  will  come.  It 
will  not  be  for  us  to  hesitate,  who  are  alwajra 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  moral  influenoo^ 
who  want  peaoe  to  reign,  and  the  snomaiiia 
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of  the  European  Bystem  to  be  quietly  and 
quickly  redreswd.  Nor  have  we  any  right 
to  be  moved  by  any  mean  jealoasy  of  France, 
or  any  petty  diBincIination  to  recognize  the 
position  which  the  emperor  has  achi<:ved.  It 
IB  a  great  thing  for  him  and  for  France  that 
he  should  be  able  to  say  openly  before  the 
world  that  the  treaties  of  1815,  framed  to  re- 
strain and  depress  France,  are  at  an  end.  It 
is  also  a  great  thing  for  him  and  for  France 
that  he  should  hold  in  bis  hands  the  issues 
of  pence  and  war,  and  should  be  able  so 
largely  to  determine  the  fate  of  Europe.  But 
we  know  that  he  is  able  to  tear  up  the  Trea- 
ties of  Vienna,  and  to  dictate  the  policy  of 
Europe,  simply  because  all  the  other  great 
European  powers  spent  the  precious  interval 
of  peace  which  was  purchased  by  the  Treaties 
of  Vienna  in  one  long,  stupid,  sullen  abuse 
of  physical  force;  because  Austria  ground 
Italy  into  the  dust ;  because  Prussia  deadened 
the  soul  of  Germany;  and  because  Russia 
fitscinated  herself  and  her  neighbors  With  the 
spectacle  of  her  magnificent  but  barbarous 
despotism.  It  is  impossible  for  Englishmen 
to  refuse  to  see  that  the  present  importance 
of  France  in  continental  Europe  is  not  only 
a  fact  that  refuses  to  be  bid,  but  is  in  many 
respects  salutary  and  deserved.  It  is  France 
that  has  broken  the  sway  of  that  dismal  reign 
of  order  in  Europe,  under  which  the  life  of 
the  European  nations  was  gradually  rotting 
away.  But  whether  the  great  nations  of  the 
Continent  will  accede  to  the  proposal  of  a  Con- 
gpress  is  a  very  dilferent  matter.  Russia  might 
possibly  agree  if  all  the  rest  of  Europe  were 
onanimouH,  and  all  the  rest  of  Europe  will 
follow  the  lead  of  France  if  Austria  consents. 
But  a  Con;^css  raises  great  difficulties  for 
Austria.  The  emperor  says  significantly  that 
there  are  important  questions  to  bo  settled 
in  the  south  of  (iUropo  as  well  as  in  the 
north  ;  that  is,  in  plain  language,  that  Aus- 
tria, if  she  goes  into  the  Congress,  must  sub- 
mit to  hear  all  the  arguments,  peaceful  and 
warlike,  that  could  induce  her  to  cede  Vene- 
tia  to  Italy  and  take  something  else  instead. 
Russia,  also,  will  knowthat,  if  sheagrees  toa 
CongresK,  it  can  have  no  practical  and  peace- 
ful result,  unless  she  agrees  either  to  cede 
Western  Poland  to  some  other  power,  or  to 
hold  it  on  the  condition  of  administering  her 
internal  afiSiirs  under  the  supervision  of  for- 
eign powers.  Unless  a  Congress  gave  hope 
lo  Poland  and  gave  Veoetiif  to  Italy ^  iteonld 
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not  possibly  lay  the  foundations  of  peaoe. 
To  persuade  Austria  and  Russia  to  enter  it 
requires  all  the  influence  which  alternate 
threats  and  blandishments  can  give  the  em- 
peror. He  certainly  is  not  sparing  of  the 
former,  for  he  proclaims  that  he  insists  on  a 
Congress,  and  that  Franco  speaks  through 
him  ;  and  he  certainly  is  not  sparing  of  the 
latter,  for  he  announces  that  he  has  just  pre* 
sented  the  house  of  Uapsburg  with  a  new 
empire,  and  he  tells  the  world  that  Russia  is 
so  intimate  and  dear  an  ally  of  his,  that  it 
was  Russia  who  supported  him  through  the 
try ing  hour  when  he  annexed  Nice  and  Savoy. 
But  if  Russia  refuses  to  enter  a  Congress, 
to  enter  which  must  be  a  virtual  avowal  of 
defeat,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  remains  but 
war.  The  emperor's  speech  is  so  constructed 
that  everything  leads  up  to  the  final  issue  in 
which  Russia  is  asked  to  choose  whether  war 
or  peace  shall  be  the  lot  of  Europe.  The  new 
deputies  are  welcomed  on  their  arrival  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  they  have  taken  on  them- 
selves ;  but  they  are  reminded  that  thej  have 
all  sworn  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  that  the 
policy  of  the  empire  must  be  well  known,  for 
that  it  has  lasted  eleven  years  with  the  appro- 
bation of  France,  and  that  the  emperor  is 
still  supreme,  and  all  expressions  of  dissent 
from  his  system  are  mere  trifling  outbursts 
of  local  petulance.  Europe  is  then  invited 
to  remember  that  France  has  grown  powerful 
and  rich  during  the  years  of  the  empire,  that 
new  railways  and  harbors  are  being  opened 
every  day,  that  tho  utmost  care  is  taken  to 
adjust  taxation  so  that  the  burden  may  fi&ll 
as  lightly  as  possible,  and  that  France  is  so 
rich  and  great  that  she  has  been  able  actually 
to  conquer,  hold,  and  transfer  Mexico,  and  to 
build  up  a  power  in  the  Eastern  seas,  with- 
out exceeding  her  income,  or  being  obliged  to 
ask  for  a  loan.  It  is  this  oonntry — so  wealthy, 
so  vigorous,  so  at  one  with  itself,  so  satisfied 
with  its  ruler,  to  whom  the  remains  of  ancient 
opposing  parties  have  now  sworn  fidelity — 
that  Russia  must  be  prepared  to  defy,  if  she 
insists  on^war.  It  is  this  country,  the  foun- 
tain of  wealth  to  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Continent,  which  holds  in  her  hands  the 
guiding-strings  of  so  vast  an  amount  of  Euro- 
pean enterprise,  which  can  blight  European 
industry  if  she  goes  to  war,  and  call  out  all 
the  springs  of  a  peaceful  activity  if  she  bids 
the  world  be  at  rest,  that  the  other  European 
will  slight  and  provoke  if  they  do  not 
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do  their  utmost  to  force  Rassia  into  a  Con- 
gresB.  Nor  is  Russia  permitted  to  doubt 
irbat  France  would  claim  for  Poland  if  a  Con- 
gress were  to  meet.  The  emperor  solemnly 
aTows,  what  has  long  been  notorious,  that 
Poland  is  dear  to  France,  and  that  it  is  the 
strong  call  of  the  French  people  for  support 
to  Poland  that  has  forced  him  to  risk  the 
Russian  alliance  which  he  prized  so  highly. 
lie  olso  proclaims  that  the  nation  which  in 
the  eyes  of  Russia  is  a  nation  of  rebels  is  in 
his  eyes  fighting  for  a  right  grounded  on  his- 
tory and  treaties.  W  ill  Russia  at  the  eleventh 
hour  yield  to  this  strong  appeal  to  her  fears 
and  her  discretion  ?  If  she  does,  and  if  Aus- 
tria admits  that  there  are  graTO  questions 
waiting  for  solution  in  the  South  as  well  as 
in  t!ic  North,  then  the  emperor  may  have  the 
triumph  ho  long  ago  pictured  to  himself,  and 
may  tmce  out  a  new  map  of  Europe  without 
a  life  being  lost.  But  if  Russia  acts  as  her 
pride  will  prompt  her,  and  declines  to  own 
that  she  is  beaten  without  having  fought, 
then  the  emperor  can  scarcely  abandon  a 
cause  which,  as  ho  acknowledges,  touches  the 
heart  of  France  so  deeply,  and  will  be  slow 
to  own  that  ho  has  spoken  in  the  name  of 
France  and  has  spoken  in  vain. 
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From  The  Ptmb,  7  Not. 

After  a  long  interval  of  suspense,  silence 
has  been  broken,  and  the  oracle  has  uttered 
its  mysterious  response.  The  rumors,  the 
hopes,  and  the  fears  that  have  for  aomo  time 
past  agitated  the  public  mind  of  Europe, 
if  not  actually  set  at  rest,  have  received  the 
impatiently  desired  solution ;  and  those  who 
still  persist  in  speculating  upon  Napoleon's 
policy  must  restrict  their  surmises  to  his  in- 
tentions, not  to  his  words,  as  they  have  been 
already  uttered,  constituting  a  topic  of  general 
discussion.  His  language  may  probably  not  be 
sufficiently  explicit  to  restore  confidence  in  all 
quarters,  and  tho  interpretation  of  what  he 
has  spoken  will  be  as  keenly  criticised  and 
discussed  as  anticipations  respecting  the  tenor 
of  tho  expected  speech  and  its  tendencies, 
whether  in  favor  of  peace  or  war,  have  been 
up  to  tho  present  time.  Now,  however,  that 
tho  speech  has  been  delivered,  the  controversy 
enters  upon  another  phase,  and  tho  question 
upon  every  tongue  is— What  does  it  really 
mean? 

In  attempting  to  decide  upon  a  mailer  eo 


momentous,  it  is  highly  important  that  tka 
politician  who  seeks  to  guide  the  pablic  should 
observe  the  strictest  impartiality.     lie  suiil 
occupy  a  neutral  position  between  those  in* 
discreet  friends  who  applaud  everything  thai 
Napoleon  says  and  does  and  those  intempciali 
opponents  who  condemn  with  as  listle  die* 
crimination  or  sense  of  justice.     Coneideru^ 
it  in  an  independent  spirit,  we  are  inclined  H 
regard  the  speech  as  in  some  rcspecto  aati^ 
factory ;  and  though  it  contains  admissioae 
calculated  to  excite  grave  apprehensions,  w$ 
believe  that  the  good  elements  prevail  oier 
the  bad.    Devoting  his  attention  at  firrt  As 
domestic  aflairs,  theemperor  was  able  tooott* 
gratulate  the  legislative  bodies  that,  in  spill 
of  stagnation  in  an  important  branch  of  ii^ 
dustry,  progress  had  been  maintained  ;  thai 
foreign  competition  had  not  produced  thaeifl 
results  predicted  by  those  who  feared  ths 
change,  as  the  exports  during  the  first  eighl 
months  of  18(>3  -showed  an  increase  of  2^ 
000.006  francs  over  those  of  the  same  perisi 
in  1862,  and  shipping  an  increase  of  175,0QQ 
tons.    He  was,  moreover,  enabled  to  add  thai 
agriculture  was  flourishing  and  food  nhsap, 
that  public  works  bad  been  actively  carried  on, 
and,  what  is  still  more  important,  the  rev^ 
nues  had  followed  a  continuous  rise,  so  thai 
the  expenses  caused  by  the  wars  in  CMii»- 
China  and  Mexico  had  been  met  withool 
having  resort  to  extraordinary  credits.    The 
emperor  having  next  explained  that  on  as- 
count  of  tho   session    commencing   at   an 
earlier  period  than  customary,  tho  Pinsnsi 
Minister's  report  had  not  been  pablkhedt 
promised  its  speedy  productioD ;  and  then  cmh 
merated  sereial  reforms,  amongst  whioh  the 
proposal  to  modify  the  law  on  joint-stock 
companies,  and  a  hill,  the  olgect  of  which 
was,  as  he  said^  **  to  increase  the  powers  sf 
the  general  and  communal  councils,  sod  to 
remedy  the  excess  of  eentialiation — in  fiMt, 
to  simfdify  administrative  formalities,"  ass 
the  most  important  to  be  presented  to  Iks 
Chamber  for  eonsideration.    A  passing  ruftf 
ence  to  Algeria  and  the  ancient  colonies  ^ 
France,  commendation  of  the  new  Credit  ift- 
stitutions,  and  the  admission  that  fiirtte 
cfibrts  for  the  education  of  children — neai^ 
600,000,  as  he  sdmitted,  bemg  stiU  dsrald 
of  instruction — ^brought  the  parelj  doiaosUs 
portion  of  the  address  to  a  close. 

Though  this  branch  of  the  subjeet  naj  be 
ofpanuBOontintsrssitohisawn  peofla^tta 
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anxiety  displayed  in  other  ooantries,  and  more 
particularly  iu  England,  is  to  obtain  some  def- 
inite notion  of  the  principles  by  which  his 
foreign  policy  is  guided.  It  is  therefore  the 
latter  portion  of  the  address,  dealing  with 
questions  of  this  character,  that  engrosses  the 
attention  of  the  British  publie,  and  it  would 
be  Tain  for  us  to  attempt  to  conceal  tbe  &ct 
that  it  is  not  in  all  points  so  satis&ctory  as  we 
might  desire.  Though  his  words  are  not  per- 
haps calculated  to  create  alarm  lest  a  sudden 
disruption  of  peace  should  ensue,  still  they 
are  capable  of  being  construed  in  an  unftk* 
vorable  manner,  and  the  emperor's  anteee- 
dents  almost  justify  tbe  belief  that  such  an- 
iayorable  interpretation  furnishes  tbe  key  to 
his  actual  intentions.  Commencing  with  the 
war  in  America,  to  Which  tbe  emperor  makes 
butcastlal  reference, — not  affording  the  slight- 
est hint  of  his  intentions, — he  passes  on  to  tlie 
Mexican  and  Chinese  expeditions,  which  be 
distinctly  declares  were  brought  about  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  and  were  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  premeditated  plan.  The  former 
he  considers  to  have  terminated  most  aus- 
piciously. **  Our  efforts  [he  says]  will  not 
have  been  fruitless,  and  we  shall  be  largely  re- 
warded for  our  sacrifices  when  the  destinies 
of  that  country,  which  will  owe  its  regenera- 
tion to  us,  shall  have  been  banded  over  to  a 
prince  whose  enlightenment  and  high  quali- 
ties render  him  worthy  of  so  noftle  a  mission.'* 
This  may  be  regarded  as  an  authoritative  an- 
nouncement that  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
Maximilian  has  accepted  the  throne.  With 
inspect  to  the  last-mentioned  expedition  he 
states  :  **  We  have  conquered  a  position  in 
Cochin-China  which,  without  subjecting  us 
to  the  difficulties  of  die  local  Qovemment, 
will  allow  us  to  turn  to  account  the  immense 
resources  of  those  countries,  and  to  civiliie 
them  by  commerce."  So  he  calls  upon  tbe 
assembled  legislators  to  put  faith  in  these 
expeditions  beyond  the  seas,  commenced  to 
avenge  the  honor  of  France,  and  terminating 
in  tlio  triumph  of  her  interests,  and  urges 
prejudiced  minds,  that  cannot  see  the  good 
promise  of  the  seed  sown  for  the  future,  not 
to  tarnish  tbe  glory  achieved  at  the  two  ex- 
ti«mities  of  tbe  world — Mexico  and  Pekin. 
Whether  this  is  an  attempt  to  excite  in  tbe 
French  nation  a  passion  for  naval  glory,  time 
can  alone  decide.  Tbe  emperor's  desire,  how- 
ever, appears  evident  enough. 
So  far  the  speech  contains  nothing  calca- 
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lated  to  create  misgiving,  and  it  is  only  m 
dealing  with  the  Polish  qnestion  that  Napo- 
leon's tone  undeigoes  a  change.  Indeed,  hii 
first  utterance  on  that  peribus  topic  moat 
eause  pain  to  his  sinoerest  admirera.  Having 
declared  that  when  the  insurrection  buni 
forth  the  Governments  of  France  and  of  Ruft* 
sia  were  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  this  dao* 
gerous  admission  foUovrs :  **  Since  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  they  were  always  agreed 
upon  the  great  European  questions,  and  I  da 
not  hesitate  to  declare  so.  During  the  war 
in  Italy,  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  tbe  annex* 
ation  of  Nice  and  of  Savoy,  the  emperor  gave 
me  his  most  sincere  and  cordial  support.'* 
'though  this  was  well  enough  known  in  Eng- 
land, yet  it  has  never  before  been  avowed, 
and  it  completely  jastifies  the  charge  that,  in 
seeking  to  gain  tbe  favor  of  Russia  during 
the  Crimean  war,  Napoleon  secured  for  her 
more  favorable  terms  of  peace  than  she  could 
otherwise  have  obtained,  and  in  order  to  do 
this  sacrificed  England — his  most  trusty  ally, 
and  his  best  friend.  Russia  vras  not  unwill« 
ing  to  recognise  the  services  rendered,  and  by 
lier  subsequent  agreement  vrith  France,  and 
the  attitude  she  assumed  in  consequence,  Na« 
poleon  was  enabled  to  carry  out  his  projects 
in  Italy,  and,  in  direct  violation  of  his  own 
solemn  pledges,  and  in  defiance  of  treat iei 
that  constitute  the  public  law  of  Europe,  to 
annex  Nice  and  Savoy.  These,  however, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  revelations ;  they  are 
merely  the  confession  of  guilt  by  one  of  the 
accomplices  in  the  crime.  It  is  to  be  regret^ 
ted  that  at  this  critical  moment  the  emperor 
should  revive  the  memory  of  these  disgraceful 
transactions,  and  it  is  still  more  to  be  li^ 
mented  that  in  so  doing  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  plead  guilty  to  the  accusationt 
brought  against  him  at  the  time  they  were 
perpetrated,  though  the  impatation  was  theo 
rejected  with  soom. 

Compelled  by  popular  opinion  in  France  to 
compromise  bis  alliance  with  Russia,  Napo« 
Icon  took  action  on  the  Polish  insurrection. 
His  declaration  that  be  could  not  in  a  quae* 
tion  affecting  the  most  serious  European  in> 
terests  act  alone,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
other  powers  who  bad  equal  rights  witk 
Prance  and  similar  reasons  to  express  their 
opinion,  are  creditable  enough,  and  a  consoi- 
entious  observance  of  this  policy  would  go  fiir 
to  strengthen  his  throne  and  to  render  snch 
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a  calamity  as  a  Earopoan  war  impossible. 
The  stops  taken  in  consequence  of  the  under- 
Btandinj;  arrived  at  between  Austria,  France, 
and  England  have,  however,  the  emperor  ad- 
mits, embittered  instead  of  putting  a  stop  to 
the  struggle.  This  leads  him  to  ask,  *'  What, 
then,  is  to  be  done ?  Are  we  reduced  to  the 
sole  alternative  of  war  or  of  silence  ?  "  His 
reply  is  in  the  negative,  and  it  is  in  the  rem- 
edy which  he  proposes  and  the  reasons  which 
he  adduces  in  recommending  it  that  danger- 
ous doctrines  arc  broached.  As  Russia  has 
admitted  that  conferences,  in  which  all  the 
other  questions  which  agitate  Europe  should 
be  discussed,  would  not  be  in  any  way  offen- 
sive to  her,  the  emperor  recommends  that  this 
declaration  should  be  accepted,  and  a  Congress 
held  to  settle  not  only  the  Polish  difficulty,  but 
all  other  complicated  points.  The  proposal 
is  not  in  itself  so  objectionable :  it  is  the  rea- 
•ons  adduced  why  the  course  should  bo  adopted 
that  are  calculated  to  create  alarm.  It  is  the 
old  story — the  attempt  to  destroy  the  author- 
ity of  the  Treaties  of  1815,  which,  the  em- 
peror proceeds  to  say,  *'  have  ceased  to  exist. 
The  force  of  circumstances  has  upset  them, 
or  tends  to  upset  them.  They  have  been  dis- 
carded nearly  everywhere — in  Greece,  in  Bel- 
gium, in  France,  in  Italy,  as  upon  the  Dan- 
ube. Germany  is  agitating  to  alter  them, 
England  bus  generously  modified  them  by  the 
cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  Russia 
treads  them  under  foot  at  Warsaw."  Such, 
from  the  first,  has  been  Napoleon's  object, 
and  in  order  to  disguise  it,  and  to  render  it 
more  pnhitable  to  the  English  public,  the 
bait  is  on  this  occasion  temptingly  displayed 
of  a  general  reduction  in  armaments.  Were 
it  poBsihle  to  get  together  such  a  Congress, 
war,  rather  than  peace,  must  be  its  inevita- 
ble result.  Though  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
danger,  the  powers  that  assembled  at  the 
CongrcBs  of  Vienna  were  several  times  on  the 
point  of  appealing  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword,  and  what  hope  can  be  entertained  that 
amid  so  many  jarring  elements  peace  would 
be  more  surely  established  at  this  moment  by 
the  attempt  to  construct  a  new  public  law  for 
Europe,  rather  than  in  abiding  by  the  old? 

To  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Treaties  of 
Vienna  has  been  Napoleon's  aim  from  the 
first.  lie  succeeded  in  so  doing  when  he  an- 
nexed Nice  and  Savoy,  and  substituted  the  I 
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influence  of  France  for  that  of  Austria  in  tb 
Italian  peninsula.  Yet  tbore  are  other  dins> 
tiona  in  which  the  Treaties  of  Vienna  preseni 
a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  realimtion  of  bii 
ambitious  schemes.  Welre  they  abrogated, 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  would  have  notii- 
ing  to  which  they  oould  appeal  In  case  of  fa- 
ture  attempts  at  aggression.  And  one  put 
of  his^  remarks  on  this  long-cherisbed  ides 
shows  that  the  question  of  the  nationaUtiei  ii 
still  uppermost  in  his  mind :  "  Lot  ua  do  laa> 
ger  give  factitious  importanoe  to  the  •nbiw* 
sive  spirit  of  extreme  parties  bj  opposiig 
ourselves  with  narrow  calculations  to  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  nations."  Bolbie 
we  can  pronounce  these  aapirations  kgiti- 
mate,  we  require  some  information  as  to  tbor 
real  nature.  And  it  must  not  be  forgottes, 
that  what  one  aation  or  government  may  cob* 
sider  legitimate  another  may  r^^rd  with  tin 
most  profound  abhorrence. 

Though  portions  of  the  address  to  which 
we  have  referred  are  by  no  means  calcolatod 
to  inspire  confidence,  our  hope  is  that  thej 
are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  attempts  to  plem 
the  French  people,  or  to  elicit  an  czpnanos 
of  European  opinion  on  particular  points,  thas 
as  indications  of  a  settled  policy  which  Napo- 
leon is  determined  to  enforce. .  The  empsnt 
is  fond  of  circulating  his  views,  and  of  wateh* 
ing  the  effects  they  produce.  That  hs  hii 
long  cherished  the  desire  of  setting  aside  tbt 
Treaties  of  Vienna — that  he  has,  indeed,  pio- 
claimed  it  as  part  of  his  mission  toaocompUih 
this  object — is  well  known.  lie  probably 
deems  this  a  convenient  moment  for  making 
a  demonstration  on  this  point,  and  nothisg 
more.  Believing  this  to  be  the  case,  wo  sis 
not  inclined  to  attach  too  much  Importsnei 
to  his  remarks  on  the  necessity  fur  a  Oon* 
gress.  It  would  unsettle  everything.  Ite 
proposal  will  be  rejected,  and  he  can  hardly 
afford  to  isolate  himself.  Let  the  other  posF- 
ers  of  Europe  adhere  strictly  to  oonstitutionsl 
principles — let  them  stand  firm  in  their  zesolfs 
to  uphold  the  public  law  of  Europe,  and  no 
harm  will  ensue.  Though  there  are  asny 
things  Napoleon  desires,  there  are  few  upon 
wbich  his  heart  is  so  firmly  bent  that  he  will 
imperil  his  dynasty  by  braving  a  Europesa 
confederacy,  and  rushing  into  war  in  oider 
to  secure  their  accomplishment. 


Mr.  Everett,  the  American  diplomatist, 
lias  published  in  the  American  journals  a 
long  paper  on  the  English  origin  of  what  is 
caUea  Wio  Monroe  doctrine;  viz.,  President 
Monroe's  declaration  that  '*  the  American 
continents,  b^  the  free  and  independent 
condition  which  they  have  assumed  and 
maintain,  are  henceU)rth  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  subjects  for  future  colonization 
by  any  European  power."  We  have  no 
fault  whatever  to  find  with  the  tone  of 
Mr.  Evcrctt*s  letter.  lie  points  out  in  moder- 
ate language  that  the  exclusive  doctrine 
which  now  sounds  so  objectionable  and  arro- 

fmt  to  English  ears,  is,  strictly  speaking,  of 
nglish  origin, — that  Mr.  Canning  himself 
eagerly  pressed  some  such  declaration  on  Pres- 
ident Monroe, — that  it^cnunciation  by  Presi- 
dent Monroe  practically  defeated  the  dan^r 
which  was  then  held  to  be  imminent  of  a 
European  Congress  meeting  to  discuss  the  fate 
of  the  revolt^  Spanish  colonies, — that  the 
Monroe  doctrine  might,  therefdre,  quite  as 
fairly  be  called  thb  Canning  doctrine,  and  that 
it  was  received  in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Brougham 
and  the  Liberal  party  of  that  day  with  shouts 
of  exultation.  All  this  is  unquestionably 
true.  Sir  James  Maclsintosh^s  remark  on  the 
occasion  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Everett.  He  said 
that  he  was  delighted  to  see  how  completely 
England  and  the  United  States  agreed  on  the 
matter  in  question,  and  added  :  **  This  coin- 
cidence of  the  two  inreat  English  common- 
wealths— for  so  I  delight  to  call  them,  and 
1  pray  that  they  may  be  forever  so  united 
in  the  cause  of  justice  and  liberty  ^-cannot 
be  contemplated  without  the  utmost  pleas- 
ure by  every  enlightened  citizen  of  the 
earth."  Mr.  Canning  was  in  this  matter, 
at  leant,  the  true  exponent  of  the  foreign  pol- 
licy  of  the  Lil)eral  party,  which  sympathized 
eagerly  with  the  revolted  Spanish  colonies, 
looked  hopefully  to  their  fiiture,  and  sus- 
pected France  of  coveting  territory  in  Spanish 
America,  where  she  would  re-introduce  the 
principle  of  tyrannizing  from  a  distance  over 
enslaved  colonies  in  the  Qulf  of  Mexico.  The 
experiment  of  republican  institutions  for 
Spanis!)  America  was  looked  upon  with  great 
hope.  The  encroaching  policy  of  the  conti- 
nental deHpitisms  was  looked  upon  with  great 
hatred.  Mr.  Canning  thought  that  he  could 
not  give  a  greater  impulse  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  than  by  warning  off  all  the  old  pow- 
ers, except  England,  from  the  American  con-  . 
tinent ; — for  no  great  country  in  Europe  was 
at  that  period  (lA22-23^  in  any  sense  free, 
and  even  in  England  sucn  little  popular  free- 
dom as  there  was,  held  up  to  itMt  tbe  free- 
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1863.  Things  are  greatly  changed  now.     Mr. 

Everett  very  naturally  expresses  his  heartfelt 
wish  that  such  words  as  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh's «*  were  oflener  heard  in  the  British 
Parliament  *'  now.    The  wish  is  very  nai- 
aral,  and  not  very  important.     But  it  is  not 
very  likely  to  be  granted.     When  Mr.  Everett 
expresses  his  wonder  at  England's  pleasure 
in  nearing  **  that  a  French  invasion,  the  pre- 
cise movement  which  Mr.  Canning  in  l823 
urged  tbe  United  States  to  join  him  in  for- 
bidding, has  succeeded  in  trampling  in  the 
dost  the  policy  which  England  then  bad  so 
much  at  heart,  and  to  which  it  is  as  much 
her  interest  now  as  ever  to  adhere," — be 
merely  shows  bow  little  he  understands  the 
English  view  of  American  politics.     We  wirii 
to  express  no  judgment  on  either  the  justice 
or  wisdom  of  the  present  French  invasion  of 
Mexico.    As  regards  the  Mexican  population 
there  may  be  much  to  urge  against  it.    Even , 
however,  as  regards  Mexico  itself  wo  are 
forced  to  view  the  matter  very  differently 
from   Mr.   Canning.    In  1823  people  were 
very  hopeful  of  the  experiment  of  freedom  in 
tbe  Spanish  American  colonics.    In  1863  peo- 
ple are  not  hopeful  of  that  experiment,  and 
though  they  may  think  the  French  invasion 
unjust  and  unwise,  can  hardly  regard  tbe 
Mexicans  as  the^  regard  the  Poles  or  the  Ital- 
ians.   The  Mexicans  have  had  their  chance 
of  freedom  and    have    preferred    anarchy. 
They  have  had  their  chance  of  self-govern- 
ment and  preferred  pillage.     Franco  may 
have  been  very  wrong  in  interfering  with  it, 
because  she  may  have  little  power  to  substi- 
tute anything  wtter,  but  we  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  feel  deeply  for  the  Mexicans.    A 
strong  and  permanent  foreign  inSuenoeover 
them  would  be  much  better  than  no  Govern- 
ment.    Even  a  weak  and  temporary  foreign 
influence,  though  it  might  be  oad  and  add  to 
the  discord,  could  scarcely  be  conceived  as 
greatly  aggravating  the  mischief.     England 
m  18&3  is  certainly  quite  unable  to  feel  the 
same  hope  of  Spanish  American  liberty  aa 
England  in  1823. 

But  if,  as  regards  considerations  for  the 
welfare  of  Mexico,  the  Liberal  view  of  the  dan- 
ger of  European  aggression  is  necessarily 
greatly  chan^,  as  regards  considerations  for 
limiting  the  power  of  France,  and  strength- 
ening at  once  the  influence  of  England  and 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States,  it  is  still 
more  greatly  changed.     What  the  Liberal 

Feirty  of  that  day  feared  from  the  meddling  of 
ranee  in  Mexico  was  some  great  increase  of 
French  strenj^ — an  impulse  to  the  power 
and  despotic  influence  of  France  on  both  mdes 
of  the  AUantic.  What  the  Liberals  now  bopa 
from  tbe  invation  of  Mesioo  is  a  gra^  ttspeii- 
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ditore  of  French  strength— ft  fresh  suarantoe 
against  her  restlessness  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  no  longer  hold  the  idea  that 
formerly  prevailed,  that  mere  extent  of  terri- 
tory means  substantial  inerease  of  power. 
Probably  fo\r  English  politicians  who  con- 
eratulate  themselves  on  the  French  adventure 
in  Mexico,  look  upon  it  as  anything  more 
than  a  great  drain  on  French  resources,  which 
will  leave  the  emperor  a  much  smaller  dis- 
posable force  for  European  schemes  of  *'  re- 
constructions " — as  a  sort  of  political  seton 
lowerinjg  the  physical  strength  but  clearing 
the  brain  of  France. 

But  again,  EInglish  liberals  in  1823  sup- 
posed that  the  greatest  danger  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  lay  in  the  ambition  of  European 
powers,  which  were  easer  to  resist  or  restrict 
the  natural  spread  of  the  free  institutions  of 
America.  But  the  experience  of  forty  years 
has  shown  us  how  little  of  reality  there  is  in 
this  danger,  how  much  reality  in  a  quite  dif- 
ferent danger  then  scarcely  anticipated.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  the  experiment  had 
been  tried  of  letting  a  nation  of  freemen,  and 
of  free  men  in  the  highest  phase  of  civilization, 
grow  and  expand  quite  without  any  resisting 
or  constraining  force  to  limit  and  compress 
and  mould  k  into  the  shapes  which  a  society 
of  nations  necessarilj^  imposes.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  political  life  of  this  people 
would  grow  like  a  forest  tree,  all  the  more 
rich  and  free  and  magnificent  for  not  being 
jostled  by  a  number  of  competing  neighbors. 
So  many  of  the  miseries  of  JSurope  had  obvi- 
ously arisen  from  the  fieroe  competitions  and 
rivalries  of  nations, — so  much  freedom  had 
been  extinguished  simply  because  it  was  in- 
compatible with  the  genius  of  neighboring 
powers,  that  at  that  time  the  idea  ofa  conti- 
nent over  which  a  single  nation  might  spread 
and  stretch  at  pleasure,  without  encountering 
a  single  formiuablo  rival,  had  in  it  a  peculiar 
attraction  for  the  Liberal  party.  Ilere  it  was 
thought  all  the  conditions  of  political  freedom 
were  combined  in  the  most  perfect  harmony. 
No  Liberal  politician  of  really  thoughtful  in- 
tellect, however,  is  so  well  satisfi^  on  this 
head  now.  Very  many — amongst  whom  wo 
must  reckon  ourselves — ^have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  with  joung  nations  much  as 
it  is  with  younff  children :  —  if  they  are 
brought  up  in  close  association  with  each 
other,  they  will  fight  much  and  create  the 
most  dreadful  disturbances  in  their  youth, 
and  yet  they  will  on  the  whole  grow  up  into 
more  various,  more  interesting,  and  better 
disciplined  forms  of  mature  Kte  than  **  only 
children  ''  educated  at  home. 

The  constant  action  and  reaction  of  differ- 
ent tempers,  different  talents,  different  tastes, 
is,  on  the  whole,  an  advantage,  a  great  ad- 
vantage, to  their  originality  of  character— « 


Seat  advantage  also  to  their  aelf-knowlete. 
beral  politicians,  who  are  fitf  fcom  wisbiaff 
to  see  the  dull  uniformity  of  American  m 
broken  by  the  successful  inaagnration  of  lo 
great  a  national  evil  as  a  slave  eiiipirs#  yet 
admit  freely  that  the  experiment  or  ooe  na- 
tion for  one  continent  has  turned  out  on  thi 
whole  far  from  well.    The  Amerioan  natioa 
has  very  much  the  sort  of  faults  which  '*  only 
children"  are  said  to  have.    It  has  no  oorreet 
measure  of  its  own  strength.    Having  netfr 
entered  into  close  competition  with  any  other 
nation,  it  indulges  in  that  infinite  braggado- 
cio which  a  puSic  school  so  soon  mbs  out  of 
a  conceited  boy.    And  what  is  a  more  •er>> 
ous  though  a  less  disagreeable  fiiult,  there  ii 
inevitably  a  terrible  uniformity  about  the 
American  national  character,  a  firizhtful  wast 
of  play  and  variety  in  its  politiosX  life.    We 
now  see  clearly  that  **  undisturbed  expan- 
sion'* for  political  institutions  has  at  Inst 
vast  evils  to  counterlMdaQoe  the  great  econ- 
omy of  strife  and  animosity  which  it  ensures. 
The  sincerest  weH-wishers  to  the  Ameriou 
people,  who  look  with  dismav  on  sooessioa  if 
it  is  to  givo  the  North  a  rival  only  on  the  ba- 
sis of  slavery,  would  still  see  with  satis&ctios 
the  growth  of  any  specific  national  peiouliu^ 
ities  in  different  parts  of  the  ooatioeat,  whioh 
would  ensure  competition  and  rivalry  with- 
out that  evil  peculiarity.    There  is  the  sort 
of  feeling  amongst  all  acute  observers  whioh 
Mr.  Disraeli  expressed  abouta  jearago,  thit 
the  Northern  States  are  b^nmng  to  want  a 
little  general  political  society, — equal  com* 
petitors  in  the  political  race, — not  only  to 
sober  their  pretensions,  but  to  give  them  the 
wholesome  sense  of  close  foreign  observatioQ 
and  the  wholesome  duty  of  observing  vi^ 
lantly  in  their  turn. 

Now,  of  course,  this  feeling  easentiaUy  af- 
fects our  view  of  the  French  invasion  of  Mex- 
ico. Without  pronouncing  on  its  justice,  it 
is  impossible  to  feel  that  alum  whioh  Mr. 
Canning,  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  liberal 
foreign  politics  of  England,  and  which  hesuc- 
cessnill;r  iostilled  into  the  United  States.  It 
the  United  States  could  get  foreign  neighbon 
of  anything  like  equal  political  intelligeDoe, 
without  slavery, — nei^^hoors  who  woula  keep 
them  under  critical,  if  not  hostile,  surveit 
lanoo, — ^neighbors  whom  they  would  have  to 
keep  under  critical,  if  not  hostile,  surveil- 
lanoe, — ^both  tberestramtand  the  variety  this 
would  give  to  their  politics  would  do  toem  a 
great  deal  of  jgood. 

No  oonviction  has  grown  more  steadily  on 
politiciami  of  late  years  than  the  oonviction 
that  freedom,  though  the  essence  of  all  that 
is  highest  in  political  life,  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  envelopment  of  a  high  form  of  political 
character  without  also  variety,  competition, 
and  restraint.    Even  in  the  internal  politionl 
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oi^nizations  of  natione,  tiiose  political  cod- 
stitutioDS  are  the  bighefll  whien,  like  those 
of  England  and  Italv,  comprehend  the  most 
various  elements  in  Darmonious  combination. 
The  politics  of  France  and  America  are  infe- 
rior just  because  the  number  of  really  dis- 
tinct social  and  political  elements  is  much 
less.  But  when  to  this  interior  uniformity 
you  add  complete  external  isolation,  as  in  the 
case  of  America,  the  evil  is,  of  course, 
greatly  exag^rated.  And  though  wo  could 
not  expect  Mr.  Canning  to  foresee,  in  1823, 
the  course  of  events  which  has  brought  all 
this  homo  to  us  with  so  much  vividness,  Mr. 
Everett  must  excuse  us  from  accepting  that 
statesman's  somewhat  obsolete  authority  for 
a  policy,  the  danger  of  which  every  year 
since  Canning's  death  has  helped  to  illustrate 
and  increase. 


Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  tested  as  few  gov- 
ernors have  ever  been  tested,  and  though  he 
niay  not  always  have  risen  fully  to  the  level 
of  a  great  emer^nty ,  he  has  semom  failed  to 
display  a  noble  impartialitv,  a  groat  firmness 
of  purpose,  and  a  sagacious,  if  somewhat 
utilitarian,  judgment.  His  reply  to  the  Mis- 
souri delegation  who  memorial  tied  him  to  re- 
move General  Schofield,  chiefly  because  that 
general  had  refused  to  permit  the  proposed 
retaliatory  incursion  of  the  Kansas  men  into 
Missouri  after  the  horrible  massacre  in  Law- 
rence by  the  Confederate  guorillas,  is  a  model 
of  firm  and  temperate  good  sense.  *«  While 
no  punishment,'^  he  says,  '<  could  be  too  sud- 
den or  too  severe  for  these  murderers,  I  am 
well  satisfied  that  the  preventing  of  the 
threatened  remedial  raid  into  Missouri  was 
the  only  safe  wav  to  avoid  an  indiscriminate 
massacre  there,  including,  probably,  more  in- 
nocent than  guilty.  Instead  of  condemning, 
I  therefore  approve  what  General  Schofield 
did  in  that  respect.  With  my  present  views, 
I  must  decline  to  remove  General  Schofield." 
The  letter  is  not  only  good,  but  dignified. 
**  I  hold  whoever  commands  in  Missouri,  or 
elsewhere,"  it  concludes,  **  responsible  to  me, 
and  not  to  either  Radicals  or  Conservatives. 
It  is  my  duty  to  hear  all ;  but,  at  last,  I  must 
within  my  sphere  judge  what  to  do  and  what 
to  forbear."  We  believe  a  juster  man  never 
held  the  reins  of  government. — Spectator^  14 
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Genkral  RosacRANZ  has  shown,  like  most 
of  the  displaoed  Northern  leaders,  but  more 
than  all  of  them,  great  magnanimity  in  bis 
temporary  disgraoe.  His  speeches  at  Cincia- 
nati  on  the  27th  October  betray  no  spark  of 
spite  against  his  Government,  though  they 
do  show  some  surprise  at  his  removal.  **  I 
hope,"  he  said,  "  there  is  no  dispositioti 
among  yon  to  question  the  aet  of  roe  Cbr- 
emment.  I  do  not  say  this  to  stifle  your 
feelings,  but  to  wait  for  further  light.  TV> 
prevent  an;^  misunderstanding,  I  will  state 
here  that,  since  the  battle  of  Cbickamauga, 
the  President  has  written  me  personally  to 
express  his  satisfaction  at  what  was  done." 
He  went  on  to  rally  good-naturedly  the  New 
York  journals,  which  have  spoken  of  his  fail- 
ing bealth,  his  opium-eating,  and  other  false 
charges,  and  concluded  with  encouraging  the 
citizens  of  Cincinnati  to  make  every  sacrifice 
for  the  prosecution  of  a  war  which  he  evi- 
dently regards  as  holy.  General  Rosecrans^ 
apparent^,  modestly  as  he  spoke,  did  not  be- 
lieve that,  after  all  his  brilliant  achievements, 
he  was  really  to  be  shelved. — Spectator^  14 
Nov, 


Mr.  Villisrs  addrened  his  oonstitoents  oti 
Monday,  at  Wolverhampton,  in  a  speech  con- 
taining the  strongest  dedaration  ot  Northern 
opinion  yet  made  by  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net. He  compared  the  case  of  the  South 
boldly  to  that  of  Ireland.  Repeal  was  once 
a  great  question,  **  Yet  he  never  remem- 
bercd  one  English  member  who  was  for  it,  or 
one  that  would  not  have  voted  any  means  to 
maintain  union,  or  any  minister  who  would 
not  have  been  called  a  traitor  who  had  thought 
of  yielding  it ;  and  he  did  not  know  to  what 
length  they  would  not  have  gone  to  retain  the 
Union  had  the  eminent  man  who  agitated  that 
question  so  perseveringly  not  died."  If  Ire- 
land seceded  to-morrow,  the  very  men  who 
rave  at  the  North  woald  arm  to  put  her 
down,  and,  probably,  while  slaughtering 
Irish  secessionists  would  keep  on  abusing 
Americans  for  acting  so  like  themselves. — 
Spectator,  14  Nov. 
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■ix  dollars  to  this  office. 
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without  remark  in  some  of  his  brethren, 
whose  characters,  at  onoo  formal  and  formless, 
— naturally  shapeless,  shaped  only  by  cir- 
cumstances,— would  not  seem  more  out  of 
place  here  than  there, — being  in  place  no- 
where. But  Dr.  Whatoly's  character  was 
strong  and  strongly  marked.  We  feel  there 
was  some  niche  in  the  nation  that  was  above 
all  others  fitted  for  it.  We  do  not  feel  that 
that  niche  was  the  head  of  a  church,  espe- 
cially a  misFionary  church. 

And  yet  Dr.  Whately's  interests  were  al- 
ways centred  in  what  are  usually  called  the 
moral  sciences,  that  is,  the  sciences  concern- 
ing themselves  with  man  as  man,  not  with 
nature — the  metaphysical,  logical,  social,  and 
political  sciences.      And   these,  one  would 
think,  if  traced  to  their  roots,  would  lead  a 
deep  Cliinker  into  the  confines  between  the 
divine  and  the  human.    Dr.  Whately,  how- 
ever, though  a  strong,  vras  not  a  deep  thinker. 
He  had  an  Aristotelian  pleasure  in  classifying 
accurately,  a  Baconian  pleasure  in  bringing 
these  classifications  to  bear  shrewdly  on  the 
business  of  life,  a  Paleyan  pleasure  in  econo- 
mizing divine  power  by  creating  round  the 
Christian  faith  the  most  formidable  of  earth' 
works,  and  resting  thereon  its  impregnability 
against  ordinary  scepticism  ;  but  in  the  arch- 
bishop's intellect,  scarcely  less  than  in  Aris- 
totle's, tlicre  was  a  great  gulf  fixed  between 
the  moral  sciences  and  their  ultimate  super- 
natural assumptions.     The  former  were  as 
much  as  possible  arranged  so  as  to  look  com- 
plete in  themselves,  and  disguise  the  neeos- 
fiity  for  a  final  spring  across  a  chasm  to  which 
there  was  no  bridge.  His  treatise  on  **  Logic," 
so  neat  in  appearance,  has  all  the  effect  of 
fitting  on  to  the  intellect  a  suit  of  ready-made 
clothes ;  and  many  is  the  student  who  has 
wondered  where  it  grew  from,  and  how  the 
mind   had  managed  to  *' secrete"  it  all, — 
points  on  which  the  archbishop  throws  no 
single  ray  of  light.     His  political  discussions 
always   fill  you   with   fresh   surprise,  that 
Church  and  State,  defined  as  hed^nesthem, 
should  have  had  any  root  at  all  in  human  so- 
ciety, or  that  their  actual  roots  should  ever 
be  capable  of  bearing  the  very  different  graft 
which  he  proposes  to  graft  upon  them.    And 
his  theology  is  more  remarkable  for  warning 
you  off  any  attempt  to  know  God,  than  for 
teaching  you  tliat  highest  of  sciences.     Like 
Mr.  Mnnsel  in  more  recent  years,  Dr.  Whately 
long  ago  taught  us  in  the  note  to  hif  *'  Logio  ** 


on  the  word  **  Person,"  that  **  to  require ei- 
planation  of  what  God  is  in  hiinaelf,  is  to 
attempt  what  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ba- 
man  faculties,"  and  foreign  to  the  apparent 
design  of  Scripture  revelation  ;  which  seems 
to  be  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  dedaro  to  as 
.  .  .  .  with  a  view  to  our  practical  benefit, 
and  to  the  influencing  of  our  feelings  and  con- 
duct, not  80  much  the  intrtjisic  nature  of  the 
Deity,  as  what  he  is  relatively  to  us;*^  ii 
other  words,  that  theology  is  a  delusion,  the 
only  purpose  of  revelation  being  to  prodnee 
an  effect  on  human  feelings, — which  elleet, 
by  the  way,  would  fail  to  be  produoed,  if  it 
were  admitted  from  the  beginning  that  reveU- 
tion  is  not  the  removal  of  a  veil  from  God, 
but  the  beneficent  tuning  of  human  thooghti 
and  nerves.  We  may  say  of  Dr.  Wbatdy^ 
theology  as  Dr.  Newman  wrote  in  '*  LoasaDd 
Gain"  of  one  of  his  fictitious  characters,  aeaat 
probably  for  a  cross  between  Dr.  Whately 
and  Dr.  Hampden, — '*Tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Brow»- 
side,  the  new  Dean  of  Nottingham,  mmt 
time  lliintingdonian  Professor  of  Divinity, 
and  one  of  the  acutest,  if  not  the  soundeit 
academics  1  thinker  of  the  day ;  " — *<  Revela- 
tion to  him,  instead  of  being  the  ahyai  of 
God's  counsels,  with  its  dim  outlines  aad 
broad  shadows,  was  a  flat  sunny  plain,  hid 
out  with  straight,  macadamised  roada.  Not, 
of  course,  that  he  denied  the  divino  inoouh 
prehensibility  itself  with  certain  heretics  of 
old ;  but  he  maintained  that  in  RevelatioB 
all  that  was  mysterious  had  htcn  left  oat, 
and  nothing  given  us  except  what  was  prae* 
tical  and  directly  concerned  us."  So  frr 
from  denying  God's  inoomprehonsibility,  Dr. 
Whately  strenuously  maintains  it  as  a  reami 
for  addressing  ourselves,  not  to  the  appre- 
hension of  Him,  but  to  the  mastery  of  a  few 
clearly  defined  intellectual  postures  which  art 
the  best  pleasing  to  Him. 

Dr.  Whately *8  greatest  powers  were  nefcr 
shown,  as  it  seems  to  us,  as  an  archbishop  al 
all .  His  cleverest  books  were  his  little  satiri* 
cal  treatises  mocking  the  German  school  of 
criticism, — his  wisest  and  best,  we  think,  hit 
shrewd  comments  on,  and  illustrations  of,  Hm 
wisdom  of  Bacon.  The  **  Historic  Doubts 
rehitive  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  and  **  His- 
toric Certainties  respecting  the  Early  Histoiy 
of  America,"  are  masterpieces  of  ingenai^ 
and  of  a  certain  kind  of  intellectual  humor. 
They  do  not  prove  quite  so  much  as  their 
author,  perhaps,  supposed.    They  onlj  do 
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doubts  or  abuses  with  ready  Palejan  dexter- 
ity. And  even  his  humor  consisted  in  the 
unexpected  application  of  such  principles  as 
he  had  deduct  from  theory  to  practioil  life, 
or  the  prompt  recognition  of  such  facts  as  he 
had  observed  in  practical  life  within  the  doc- 
trine of  a  new  theory, — as  when,  in  examin- 
ing some  lad,  he  asked  him  to  decline  "  cat," 
interrupting  him  when  he  got  to  "  Vocative — 
oh  cat!"  with  *'Pooh!  whoever  heard  of 
saying,  *  Oh  cat,  come  to  your  milk !'  " — of 
course,  **  Vocative  — puss  !" 

We  should  be  doing  Dr.  Whately  a  great 
wrong  if  we  led  our  readers  to  suppose  that 
he  bad  no  deep  religious  feeling  and  convic- 
tion. We  believe  that  his  piety  was  very 
fervent,  though  it  declined  to  drink  except  at 
a  few  and  rather  limited  intellectual  foun- 
tains. He  was  a  hearty  friend  and  a  just 
man,  once  only  betrayed  by  his  dislike  to  his 
friend's,  Mr.  Blanco  White's  rationalizing  J 


views,  and  the  fear  of  being  pablidy  identi- 
fied with  them,  into  an  act  of  injastioe  to  Mr. 
White's  memory  and  his  biographer.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  disinterested  of  eocLesiuti- 
cal  rulers — and  that  not  for  want  of  penooal 
motive  to  befriend  his  own  acqualDtances,  fiv 
though  his  manner  was  rough  his  heart  wai 
very  tender — those,  for  instance,  who  nw 
him  at  the  ordination  of  the  eon  of  one  of  hii 
oldest  friends  reporting  how  hiseyee  actually 
rained  tears  on  the  young  man's  bead.  In  t 
word.  Dr.  Whately  was  a  good  man  of  vny 
strong  intellect,  who  combined  maoh  of  tlw 
eighteenth  century's  theology  and  philoaopbj 
with  a  warm  heart  and  an  acute  eye, — not 
an  ideal  archbishop,  but  a  shrewd  and 
learned  lay-teacher  on  the  Bench, — which  k 
a  species  of  archbishop  very  superior  to  tin 
ordinary  sacerdotal  breed,  though,  no  doubt, 
inferior  to  the  very  highest. 


PBII9CE  PouQNAC,  the  lately  deceased  son-in- 
law  of  Mires,  hod  translated  Goethe's  <«  F^ost " 
into  French.  We  subjoin  part  of  Gretchen's 
**  Meine  Ruh'  ist  bin  "  as  a  specimen. 

<*  Men  coeur  me  p^se,  adiea,  beaux  jours. 
Adieu,  repos  .   .   .   Mon  sdn  palpite  .   .   . 
Helas  !  vous  fuyez  Marguerite, 
£t  pour  toujours. 

'*  Quand  il  est  loin,  donlenr  amdre  ! 
Tout  me  semble  mort  id  has, 
Toute  splcndeur  serait  misere 
Partout  ou  je  ne  Taurais  pas  ! 

*'  Je  m'agite,  je  m'inqnidte 
Je  ne  sais  pas  ou  j'ai  la  tete  ; 
Mon  pauvre  esprit  est  tout  trouble, 
Mon  pauvre  coeur  est  affole. 

««  Tout  me  pese  :  mon  sein  palpite  .   .   . 
Adieu,  repos  ;  adieu,  beaux  jours  ; 
Helas  !  vous  fuyez  Marguerite, 
£t  pour  toujours. 

"  C'est  lui  que  mes  yeox,  ma  pensee 
Cherchent  au  bord  de  Thoriioo, 
Pour  lui  que  je  vais  insensee, 
Ilors  de  ma  maison  ! 

**  Sa  demarche  puissante. 
Son  maintien  gfraoieux, 
Sa  bouche  souriante, 
Le  pouYoir  de  ses  yeox  ; 


"  De  sa  voix  ^loqnents 
Les  flots  harmonieux, 
£t  sa  main  caressante, 
£t  ses  baiaers  d^Udeux  !  , 


ft 


American  literature  is  becoming  popular  h 
France.  Messrs.  Lacroix,  Verboekhoven  and 
Co. — who  have  already  published  tranaUtioni 
of  Presoott's  **  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  **  Phifip 
the  Second,"  "  Don  Carlos,"  •<  Charles  tlie  FHth 
at  Yuste,"  "The  Conquest  of  Peru,"  "  Lilbof 
Columbus,"  and  <*  Essays  and  MiaoelUoiei,'* 
and  of  Motley's  "  History  of  the  United  Nether. 
lands  "  (M  Guiiot  had  previously  translated  his 
**  History  of  the  Dutch  Republic")  and  Ban- 
croft's  **  History  of  the  United  States,"— 4iow 
announce  Irving's  *<Conqaest  ofGramida»"  ia 
three  volumes,  translated  by  Xavier  Eyma ;  ha 
**  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus,"  in  three  vol- 
umes, translated  by  G.  Renson  ;  and  Banoi«ft*8 
«  Essays  and  BfiscdUnies." 


In  a  lately  published  work  by  Dr.  tod  Ger^ 
cuchi,  we  find  the  assertion,  founded,  it  woeld 
i4>pear,  on  well-authenticated  fiicts,  that  tlwre  k 
no  city  which  can  boast  of  so  many  aged  pte- 
ple  as  Trieste.  Among  others,  he  mentions  aa 
old  lady  of  that  place  bom  in  1740,  who  would 
thos  be  123  years  of  age  at  this  present  mommL 
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SsEUNO  one's  fortune  is  a  verj  gambling  sort 
of  affiiir.  It  is  leaving  so  much  to  chance— 
trusting  so  implioitj  to  what  is  called  <'  luck," 
that  it  makes  all  indifidual  exertion  a  mere- 
ly secondary  process — a  kind  of  <' auxiliary 
screw  "  to  aid  the  gale  of  Fortune,  it  was 
pretty  much  in  this  spirit  that  Tony  Butler 
arrived  in  London,  nor  did  the  aspect  of  that 
mighty  sea  of  humanity  ser?e  to  increase  bis 
sense  of  self-reliance.  It  was  not  merely  bis 
loneliness  that  he  felt  in  that  icreat  crowd, 
but  it  was  his  utter  inutility — bis  actual 
worthlessness — to  all  others.  If  the  game- 
ster's sentiment,  to  try  his  luck,  was  in  his 
heart,  it  was  the  spirit  of  a  very  poor  gam- 
bler, who  had  but  one  '*  throw  "  to  risk  on 
fortune;  and  thus  thinking  he  set  out  for 
Downing  Street. 

If  he  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  the 
tumble-down  ruinous  old  mass  of  building 
which  held  the  state  secrets  of  the  empire, 
be  was  not  the  less  awe-struck  as  he  found 
himself  at  the  threshold  where  the  great  men 
who  guide  empires  were  accustomed  to  pass 
in.  With  a  bold  effort  be  swung  back  the 
glass  door  of  the  inner  hall  and  found  him- 
self in  presence  of  a  ?ery  well-whiskered, 
imposing-looking  man,  who,  seated  indolently 
in  a  deep  arm-chair,  was  busily  engaged  in 
reading  the  Thnes.  A  glance  over  the  top  of 
the  paper  was  sufficient  to  assure  this  great 
official  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  interrupt 
bis  perusal  of  the  news  on  the  stranger's  ac- 
.oonnt,  and  so  he  read  on  undisturbed. 

**  I  have  a  letter  here  for  Sir  Ilarry  Elphin- 
•tone,"  began  Tony ;  **  can  I  delifcr  it  to 
bim?'' 

•'  You  can  lea?e  it  in  that  rack  yonder," 
■aid  the  other,  pointing  to  a  glass  ease  at- 
tached to  the  wall. 

**  But  I  wish  to  gi?e  it  myself— with  my 
o^wn  hand." 

**  Sir  liarry  comes  down  to  the  oflioe  at 
fire,  and,  if  your  name  is  down  for  an  audi- 
«ooe,  will  see  you  after  six." 

••And  if  it  is  not  down?" 

••  He  wont  see  you,  that's  all."  There  was 
•a  impatience  about  the  last  words  that  im- 
plied he  had  lost  bis  place  in  the  newspaper, 
and  wished  to  be  rid  of  bis  interrogator. 

••  And  if  I  leave  my  letter  here,  when  shall 
I  call  fur  the  answer?  "  asked  Tony,  diffi- 
dently. 
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••  Any  time   from    this  to  this  day  six 
weeks,"  said  the  other,  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand  to  imply  that  the  audience  was  ended. 
^   ••  What  if  I  were  to  try  his  private  resi- 
dence? "  said  Tony. 

«  Eighty-one  Park  Lane,"  said  the  other 
aloud,  while  be  mumbled  over  to  himself  the 
last  line  be  had  read,  to  recall  his  thoughts 
to  the  passage. 

•'  You  advise  me,  then,  to  go  there?  " 

•'  Always  cutting  down,  always  slicing  off 
something!"  muttered  the  other,  with  bis 
eyes  on  the  paper.  •* '  For  the  port-collector 
of  Uallihololulo  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds.  Mr.  Scrudge  moved  as  amendment 
that  the  vote  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  sev- 
enty-four pounds  eighteen  and  sevenpenoe, 
being  the  amount  of  the  collector's  salary  for 
the  period  of  his  absence  from  his  post  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  on  the 
coast.  The  honorable  member  knew  a  gen- 
tleman, whose  name  bo  was  unwilling* to 
mention  publicly,  but  would  have  much 
pleasure  in  communicating  confidentiaUy  to 
any  honorable  gentleman  at  either  side  of  the 
house,  who  bad  passed  several  days  at  Hao- 
camaoa,  and  never  was  attacked  by  any  form 
of  yellow  fever.'  That  was  a  home  thrust, 
eh?"  cried  the  reader,  addressing  Tony. 
**Not  such  an  easy  thing  to  answer  old 
Scrudge  there?" 

•*  I'm  a  poor  opinion  on  such  matters," 
said  Tony,  with  humility;  **  but  pray  tell 
me,  if  I  were  to  call  at  Park  Lane — " 

The  remainder  of  his  question  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  sudden  start  to  his  legs  of  the 
austere  porter,  as  an  effeminate-looking  young 
man,  with  bis  hat  set  on  one  side,  and  a  glass 
to  his  eye,  swung  wide  the  door,  and  walked 
up  to  the  letter-rack. 

••Only  these,  Willis?"  said  be,  taking 
some  balf-dosen  letters  of  various  siies. 

••  And  this^  sir,"  said  the  porter,  banding 
him  Tony's  letter;  ••but  the  young  man 
thinks  he'd  like  to  have  it  back ;  "  while  be 
added,  in  a  low  but  very  significant  tone, 
••  He's  going  to  Park  Lane  with  it  himself." 

The  young  gentleman  turned  round  at  this, 
and  took  a  very  leieurely  survey  of  the  man 
who  contemplated  a  step  of  sneh  zaie  au- 
dacity. 

••  He's  from  Ireland,  Mr.  Darner,"  whis- 
pered the  porter,  with  a  balf-kindly  iMpnlse 
to  make  an  apology  for  such  ignoraaoe. 

Mr.  Darner  smiled  fiubtly ,  sad  gftvv  » little 
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nod,  as  tbough  to  say  that  the  explanation 
was  sufficient,  and  again  turned  towards 
Tony. 

*•  I  take  it  that  you  know  Sir  Harry  El- 
pbinstone?  "  asked  he. 

**  I  never  Aiw  him  ;  but  he  knew  my  father 
Tery  well,  and  he'll  remember  my  name." 

**  Knew  your  father !  and  in  what  capacity, 
may  I  ask?" 

**  In  what  capacity  !  "  repeated  Tony,  al- 
most fiercely. 

"Yes;  I  mean,  as  what — on  what  rela- 
tions did. they  stand  to  each  other?  " 

**  As  schoolfelllows  at  Westminster,  where 
ho  fagged  to  my  father ;  in  the  Grenadier 
Guards  afterwards,  where  they  served  to- 
gether ;  and  last  of  all,  as  correspondents, 
which  they  were  for  many  years." 

•*  Ah,  yes,"  sighed  the  other,  as  though  he 
had  read  the  whole  story,  and  a  very  painful 
story,  too,  of  change  of  fortune  and  ruined 
condition.  **  But  still,"  continued  he,  **  Pd 
scarcely  advise  your  going  to  Park  Lane.  He 
don't  like  it.    None  of  them  like  it !  " 

"Don't  they?"  said  Tony,  not  even 
vaguely  guessing  at  whose  prejudices  he  was 
hinting,  but  feeling  bound  to  say  something. 

"No,  they  don't,"  rejoined  Mr.  Darner, 
in  a  half-confidential  way.  "  There  is  such 
a  deal  of  it — fellows  who  were  in  the  same 
*  eleven  '  at  Oxford,  or  widows  of  tutors,  or 
parties  who  wrote  books — I  think  they  are 
the  worst,  but  all  are  bores,  immense  bores ! 
You  want  to  get  something,  don't  you  ?" 

Tony  smiled,  as  much  at  the  oddity  of  the 
question,  as  in  acquiescence. 

"  I  ask,"  said  the  other,  "  because  you'll 
have  to  come  to  me ;  I'm  private  secretary, 
and  I  give  away  nearly  all  the  office  patron- 
age. Come  up-stairs ; "  and  with  this  he 
led  the  way  up  a  very  dirty  staircase  to  a 
still  dirtier  corridor,  off  which  a  variety  of 
offices  opened,  the  open  doors  of  which  dis- 
played the  officials  in  all  forms  and  attitudes 
of  idleness — some  asleep,  some  reading  news- 
papers, some  at  luncheon — and  two  were 
sparring  with  boxing-gloves. 

"  Sir  Harry  writes  the  whole  night 
through,"  said  Mr.  Damer,  "  that's  the  rea- 
son these  fellows  have  their  ovm  time  of  it 
now  ;  "  and  with  this  bit  of  apology  he 
ushered  Tony  into  a  small  but  comfortably 
furnished  room,  with  a  great  coal  fire  in  the 
grate,  though  the  day  was  a  sultry  one  In 
autumn. 
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Mr.  Skeffington  Darner's  first  care  ma  to 
present  himself  before  a  looking-glass,  and 
arrange  his  hair,  his  whiskers,  and  bis 
cravat ;  having  done  which  he  told  Tony  to 
be  seated,  and  threw  himself  into  a  most 
comfortably  padded  arm-chair,  with  a  writ- 
ing-desk appended  to  one  side  of  it. 

"  1  may  as  well  open  your  letter.  It's  not 
marked  private,  eh  ?  " 

"  Not  marked  private,"  said  Todj,  **  bat 
it's  contents  are  strictly  confidential." 

"  But  it  will  be  in  the  waste-paper  basket 
to-morrow  morning,  for  all  that,"  said  Da- 
mer, with  a  pitying  compassion  for  the  oth- 
er's innocence.  "  What  is  it  you  are  look- 
ing for— what  sort  of  thing?  " 

"  I  scarcely  know,  because  I*m  fit  for  so 
little ;  they  tell  me  the  colonies,  Australia  or 
New  Zealand,  are  the  places  for  fellows  like 
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"  Don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  cried  Da- 
mer, energetically.  "  A  man  with  any  *  go' 
in  him  can  do  fifty  thousand  times  better  st 
home.  You  go  some  thousand  miles  away 
— for  what?  to  crush  quartz,  or  hanmier 
limestone,  or  pump  water,  or  carry  mod 
in  baskets,  at  a  dollar,  two  dollars,  five  dol- 
lars, if  yoQ  like,  a  day,  in  a  coantry  whera 
Dillon,  one  of  our  fellows  that's  ander-sse- 
retary  there,  writes  me  word  he  paid  thirty 
shillings  for  &«pot  of  Yarmouth  bloaters. 
It*s  a  rank  humbug  all  that  about  the  colo- 
nies— take  my  word  for  it !  " 

"  But  what  is  there  to  be  done  at  hoiaSy 
at  least  by  one  like  me?** 

"  Scores  of  things  :  go  to  the  £zcbaDge— . 
go  in  for  a  rise — go  in  for  a  fall.  Tnke  Psm- 
vian  Twelves — they're  splendid— or  Mont^ 
zuman  mining  scrip.  I  did  a  little  in  Goals* 
malas  last  week,  and  I  expect  a  capital  retom 
by  next  settling-day.  If  you  think  all  this 
too  gambling,  get  named  Director  of  aoom^ 
pany.  There's  the  patent  phosphorus  black- 
ing, will  give  fifty  pounds  for  a  respectable 
chairman  ;  or  write  a  novel,  that's  the  easiest 
thing  in  life,  and  pays  wonderfully,— Herd 
and  Dashen  give  a  thousand  down,  and  doable 
the  money  for  each  cditbn ;  and  it^s  a  fellowli 
own  fault  if  it  aint»a  success.  Then  there's 
patent  medicine  and  scene-painting— any  one 
can  paint  a  scene,  all  done  with  a  great  bmsll 
— this  fashion ;  and  you  get  op  to  fifteen,  aj, 
twenty  pounds  a  week.  By  the  way,  are  yon 
active?" 

"  Tolerably  so.    Why  do  you  ask?  "  said 
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Tony,  smiling  at  the  impetuons  inooherenoe 
of  the  other's  talk. 

'*  Jast  hold  up  this  newspaper — so— not  so 
high — there.  Don*.t  move  ;  a  Tery  little  to 
the  right."  So  saying,  Mr.  Darner  took  three 
sofa-cushions,  and  placed  them  in  a  line  on 
the  floor  ;  and  then,*  taking  off  his  coat  and 
waistcoat,  retired  to  a  distant  corner  of  the 
room.  **  Be  steady,  now ;  don't  move,** 
cried  he  ;  and  then,  with  a  hrisk  run,  he 
dashed  forward,  and  leaped  head-foremost 
through  the  extended  newspaper ,J|lil  %ith 
so  vigorous  a  spring  as  to  alight  ul|||fcwbor 
a  considerable  distance  in  advanHMr^lbB 
cushions,  so  that  he  arose  with  a  W^/ff^xm 
his  forehead,  and  his  nose  bleeding.        '^' 

**  Admirably    done  !    splendidly    dene  ! 
cried  Tony,  anxious  to  cover  the  disaster  by  a 
well-timed  applause. 

**  I  never  got  so  much  as  a  scratch  before," 
said  Damcr,  as  he  proceeded  to  sponge  his 
fjEice.  '*  Tve  done  the  clock  and  the  ooach- 
window  at  the  Adelphi,  and  they  all  thought 
it  was  Salter.  I  could  have  ^ve  pounds 
a  night  and  a  free  benefit.  Is  it  growing 
black  around  the  eye  ?  I  hope  it's  not  grow- 
ing black  around  the  eye  ?  " 

*'  Let  me  bathe  it  lor  you.  By  the  way, 
have  you  any  one  here  could  manage  to  get 
you  a  little  newly  baked  dough  ?  ThaC*s  the 
boxer's  remedy  for  a  bruise.  If  I  knew  where 
to  go,  I'd  fetch  it  myself." 

Damer  looked  up  from  his  bathing  pro- 
ceedings, and  stared  at  the  g(ft>d-natured  read- 
iness of  one  so  willing  to  oblige  as  not  to 
think  of  the  ridicule  that  might  attach  to  his 
kindness.  *<  My  servant  will  go  for  it,"  said 
be;  **ju6t  pull  that  bell,  will  you,  and  I'll 
■end  him.  Is  it  not  strange  how  I  could  have 
done  this?  "  continued  he,  still  bent  on  ex- 
plaining away  his  failure  ;  **  what  a  nose  I 
shall  have  to-morrow !  Eh,  what's  that? 
It's  Sir  Harry's  bell  ringing  away  furiously ! 
Was  there  ever  the  like  of  this !  The  only 
day  he  should  have  come  for  the  last  eight 
months  1  '*  The  bell  now  continued  to  ring 
violently,  and  Damcr  had  nothing  for  it  bat 
to  huddle  on  his  coat  and  rush  away  to  an- 
swer the  summons. 

Though  not  more  than  ten  minutes  absent, 
Tony  thought  the  time  very  long ;  in  reality, 
he  felt  anxious  about  the  p<Sor  fellow,  and 
eager  to  know  that  his  disaster  had  not  led  to 
disgrace. 

Never  00  mach  as  notioed  it,"  said  Damer 
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— **  was  so  full  of  other  matters .  I  suspect,'* 
added  he,  in  a  lower  tone — *'  I  suspect  we  sera 
going  out." 

*'  Out  where?  "  asked  Tony  with  simpUo- 
ity. 

<*  Out  of  office,  out  of  power,"  replied  the 
other  half  testily  ;  then  added,  in  a  more  eon* 
ciliatory  voice,  **  I'll  tell  you  why  I  think  ao. 
He  be^n  filling  up  all  the  things  that  aie 
vacant.  I  have  just  named  two  colonial  seo- 
retaries,  a  chief-justice,  an  auditor-general, 
and  an  inspector  of  convicts.  I  thought  c^ 
that  for  you,  and  handed  him  your  letter:; 
but  before  he  broke  the  seal  he  had  filled  ap 
th<f  place." 

•*  So,  then,  he  has  read  the  letter?  " 

**  Yes,  he  read  it  twice ;  and  when  1  told 
him  you  were  here  in  waiting,  he  said,  *  Tell 
him  not  to  go ;  I'll  see  him.*  " 

The  thought  of  presenting  himself  bodily 
before  the  great  man  made  Tony  feel  nervoui 
and  uncomfortable  ;  and  after  a  few  momenti 
of  fidgety  uneasiness,  he  said — *'  What  mxt 
of  person  is  he?    What  is  he  like?  " 

**  Well,"  said  Damer,  who  now  stood  ovet 
a  basin,  sponging  his  eye  with  cold  water, 
*•  he's  shy — very  shy — but  you'd  never  gucn 
it ;  for  he  has  a  bold,  abrupt  sort  of  way  with 
him ;  and  he  constantly  answers  his  own 
questions,  and  if  the  replies  displease  hioiy 
he  grows  irritable.  You've  seen  men  like 
that?" 

*•  I  cannot  say  that  I  have." 

**Thcn  it's  downright  impossible  to  saj 
when  he's  in  good  humor  with  one,  for  he'll 
stop  short  in  a  laugh  and  give  you  such  a  pull 
up!" 

«*  That  is  dreadful !  "  exclaimed  Tony. 

**  /  can  manage  him  !  They  say  in  the 
office  I'm  the  only  fellow  that  ever  eould 
manage  him.  There  goes  his  bell — that's  for 
you  ;  wait  here,  however,  till  I  come  back." 

Damer  hurried  away,  but  was  back  in  a 
moment,  and  beckoned  to  Tony  to  follow  him, 
which  he  did  in  a  state  of  flurry  and  anxiety 
that  a  real  peril  woold  never  have  oaaacd 
him. 

Tony  found  himself  standing  in  the  minle- 
ter's  presence,  where  he  remained  for  full  a 
couple  of  minutes  before  the  great  man  lifted' 
his  head  and  ceased  writing.  ■*  Sit  dowi|^'* 
was  the  first  salutation:  and  as  be  took  a 
cliair,  he  had  time  to  remark  the  stem  bat 
handsome  features  of  a  laige  man  somewhat 
paet  the  prime  of  life,  and  showing  in  the 
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Unee  of  his  &ce  traces  of  difiBipation  as  well 
as  of  labor. 

**  Are  you  the  son  of  Watty  Butler?" 
aakcd  he,  as  he  wheeled  his  chair  from  the 
table  and  confronted  Tony. 

•*  My  father's  name  was  Walter,  sir,"  re- 
plied Tony,  not  altogether  without  resenting 
this  tone  of  alluding  to  him. 

*'  Walter !  nothing  of  the  kind ;  nobody 
ever  called  him  anything  but  Watty,  or  Wat 
Tartar,  in  the  regiment.  Poor  Watty !  you 
are  very  like  him — not  so  large — not  so  tall." 

*<  The  same  height  to  a  hair,  sir." 

**  Don't  tell  me ;  Watty  was  an  inch  and 
half  oyer  you,  and  much  broader  in  the  chsst. 
I  think  I  ought  to  know ;  he  has  thrown  me 
scores  of  times,  wrestling,  and  I  suspect  it 
would  puzzle  you  to  do  it." 

Tony's  face  flushed  ;  he  made  no  answer, 
bat  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he'd  like  to  have 
had  a  trial. 

Perhaps  the  great  man  expected  some  con- 
firmation of  his  opinion,  or  perhaps  he  had 
his  own  doubts  about  its  sounchiess ;  but 
whatever  the  reason,  his  voice  was  more  peev- 
ish as  he  said,  '*  I  have  read  your  mother's 
note,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  what 
it  points  to.  What  has  become  of  your  fa- 
ther's fortune?  he  had  something  surely." 

*<  Yes,  sir  ;  he  had  a  younger  son's  portion, 
but  he  risked  it  in  a  speculation, — some  mines 
in  Canada, — and  lost  it." 

**  Ay,  and '  dipped '  it  too  by  extravagance ! 
There's  no  need  to  tell  me  how  he  lived ; 
there  wasn't  so  wasteful  a  fellow  in  the  regi- 
ment ;  he'd  have  exactly  what  he  pleased, 
and  spend  how  he  liked.  And  what  has  it 
come  to  ?  ay,  that's  what  I  ask — what  has  it 
oomo  to  ?  His  wife  comes  here  with  this  pe- 
tition,— for  it  is  a  petition, — asking — I'll  be 
shot  if  I  know  what  she  asks." 

•*  Then  I'll  tell  you,"  burst  in  Tony ;  **  she 
asks  the  old  brother-officer  of  her  husband — 
the  man  who  in  his  letters  called  himself  his 
brother — to  befriend  his  son,  and  there's 
nothi^  like  a  petition  in  the  whole  of  it." 

*<  W  hat !  what !  what !  This  is  something 
I'm  not  accustomed  to  !  You  want  to  make 
friends,  young  man,  and  you  must  not  Ix^in 
by  outraging  the  very  few  who  might  chance 
to  be  well  disposed  towards  you." 

Tony  stood  abashed  and  overwhelmed,  his 
cheeks  on  fire  with  shame,  but  he  never  ut- 
tered a  word. 

'  I  have  very  little  patronage,"  said  Sir 
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Harry,  drawing  himself  up  and  speaking  in  a 
cold,  measured  tone ;  <*  the  colonies  appoint 
their  own  officials,  with  a  very  few  ezoeptions. 
I  could  make  you  a  bisbop  or  an  attorney- 
general,  but  I  couldn't  make  yoa  a  tide- 
waiter  !    What  can  you  do?    Do  yoa  write 
a  good  hand?" 
'« No,  sir ;  it  is  legible,  that's  all.*' 
*'And,  of  course,  yoa  know  nothing  of 
French  or  German  ?  " 
*<  A  little  French ;  not  a  word  of  (Jennan, 

M^iMif- surprised  if  yoa  did.  It  is  always 
wlin  ^lillow  has  utterly  n^leeted  his  eda- 
catbl^llNit  he  oomes  to  a  government  for  a 
plaos.  The  belief  apparently  is,  that  the 
state  supports  a  large  institution  of  incapa- 
bles,eh?" 

* '  Perhaps  there  is  that  i 
said  Tony,  defiantly. 

«  Well,  sir,  the  impression,  as  you 
is  unfounded,  I  can  affirm.  I  have  already 
declared  it  in  the  House,  that  there  is  not 
a  government  in  Europe  more  ably,  moie 
honestly,  or  more  zealously  served  than  cor 
own.  We  may  not  have  the  spirit  of  disoi- 
pline  of  the  French,  or  the  buroaueraey  of 
the  Prussian :  but  we  have  a  class  of  offilctali 
proud  of  the  departments  they  administer; 
and,  let  mc  tell  you,  it's  no  small  matter— 
very  keen  after  retiring  pensions." 

Either  Sir  Harry  thought  he  had  said  a 
smart  thing,  or  that  the  theme  suggested 
something  that  tickled  his  fiuioy ,  for  he  sailed 
pleasantly  now  on  Tony,  and  looked  far  better 
tempered  than  before.  Indeed,  Tony  laughed 
at  the  abrupt  peroration,  and  that  langh  did 
him  no  disservice. 

'*  Well,  now,  Butler,  what  are  we  to  do 
with  you?  "  resumed  the  minister,  good^bn* 
moredly.  *'  It's  not  easy  to  find  the  ri^ 
thing.  But  I'll  talk  it  over  with  DaMT. 
Give  him  your  address,  and  drop  in  npon  him 
occasionally — not  too  often,  but  now  and  theOf 
so  that  he  shouldn't  forget  yoa.  Meanwhile« 
brush  up  your  French  and  Italian.  I'm  glad 
you  know  Italian." 

<*  But  I  do  not,  sir ;  not  a  syllable  of  the 
language." 

**  Oh,  it  was  German,  then;  don't  inter- 
rupt me.  Indeed,  let  me  take  the  oeessioQ 
to  impress  upon  you  that  yoa  have  this  greal 
fiiialt  of  manners — a  fiialt  I  have  lemarlDed 
prevalent  among  Irishmen,  and  which  tm* 
den  them  oxoeorifely  tioablesome  in  Iha 
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^oa8e,  and  bringB  them  frequentlj  under  the 
reproof  of  the  speaker.  If  you  read  the 
newspapers  you  will  have  seen  this  your- 
self/' 

Second  to  a  censure  of  himself,  the  seyerest 
thing  for  poor  Tony  to  endure  was  any  sneer 
at  his  countrymen  ;  but  he  made  a  great  ef- 
fort to  remain  patient,  and  did  not  utter  a 
word. 

**  Mind,"  resumed  the  minister,  <*  don't 
misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  say  that  your 
countrymen  are  deficient  in  quickness  and  a 
certain  ready-witted  way  of  meeting  emer- 
gencies. Yes,  they  have  that  unwell  as  some 
other  qualities  of  the  same  order,  but  these 
things  wont  make  statesmen.  Jhis  was  an 
old  battle-ground  between  your  father  and 
myself  thirty  years  ago.  Strange  to  think  I 
should  have  to  fight  over  the  same  question 
with  his  son  now.'' 

Tony  did  not  exactly  perceive  what  was  his 
share  in  the  conflict,  but  he  still  kept  silence. 

<*  Your  father  was  a  clever  fellow,  too,  and 
he  had  a  brother — a  much  cleverer,  by  the 
way — there's  the  man  to  serve  you — Sir  Om- 
erod  Butler.  He's  alive,  I  know,  for  I  saw 
his  pension  certificate  not  a  week  ago.  Have 
jou  written  to  him  ?  " 

<'  No,  sir.  My  father  and  my  uncle  were 
not  on  speaking  terms  for  years,  and  it  is  not 
likely  1  would  appeal  to  Sir  Omerod  for  as- 
•istance." 

*<  The  quarrel,  or  coolness,  or  whatever  it 
was,  might  have  been  the  fault  of  your 
father." 

•*  No,  sir,  it  was  not." 

**^Well,  with  that  I  have  no  concern.  All 
that  I  know  is,  your  uncle  is  a  man  of  a  cer- 
tain influence — at  least  with  his  own  party — 
which  is  not  ours.  He  is,  besides,  r^ch  ;  an 
old  bachelor,  too,  if  I'm  not  mistaken  ;  and 
■0,  it  might  be  worth  the  while  of  a  young 
frUow  who  has  his  way  to  make  in  life  to  com- 
promise a  little  of  his  family  pride." 

**  I  don't  think  so  !  I  woE>t  do  it ! "  broke 
in  Tony ,  L  otly .  < '  If  you  have  no  other  coun- 
■el  to  give  me  than  one  you  never  would  have 
given  to  my  father,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  I  wish 
I  had  spared  myself  the  trouble,  and  my  poor 
mother  the  cost,  of  this  journey." 

If  the  great  man's  wrath  was  moved  by  tl)e 
insolent  boldness  of  the  first  part  of  this 
speech,  the  vibrating  voice  and  the  emotion 
that  accompanied  the  last  words  toucl^ed  him, 
and  going  over  to  where  the  young  man  stood, 
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ho  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder,  and 
said,  '*  You'll  have  to  keep  this  warm  temper 
of  yours  in  more  subjection,  Butler,  if  you 
want  to  get  on  in  life.  The  advice  I  gave  yoa 
was  very  worldly,  perhaps ;  but  when  yon 
live  to  be  my  age,  such  will  be  the  temper  in 
which  you'll  come  to  consider  most  things. 
And,  afler  all,"  said  he,  with  a  smile, 
'*  you're  only  the  more  like  your  father  for  it ! 
Go  away,  now ;  look  up  your  decimals,  your 
school  classics,  and  such  like,  to  be  ready  for 
the  Civil  Service  people,  and  come  back  here 
in  a  week  or  so.  Let  Damer  know  where  to 
find  you,"  were  the  last  words,  as  Tony  re- 
tired and  left  the  room. 

*'  Well,  what  success?  "  cried  Da^er,  as 
Tony  entered  his  room. 

'*  I  can  scarcely  tell  you,  but  this  is  what 
took  place,"  and  he  recounted,  as  well  as  mem- 
ory would  serve  him,  all  that  had  happened. 

*'  Then  it's  all  right — ^you  are  quite  safe, 
said  Damer. 

'*  I  don't  see  that,  particularly  as  there 
mains  this  examination." 

'*  Humbug,  nothing  but  humbug  !  They 
could  only  pluck  the  *  swells,'  the  fellows 
who  have  taken  a  double-first  at  Oxford .  No, 
no,  you're  as  safe  as  a  church  ;  you'll  got,^- 
let  me  see  what  it  will  be, — ^you'll  get  the 
Postmastershipof  the  Bahamas ;  or  be  Deputy 
Coal-meter  at  St.  Helena  ;  or  who  knows  if 
he'll  not  give  you  that  thing  he  exchanged  foi^ 
t'other  day  with  F.  0.  It's  a  Consul's  place, 
at  Trincolopolis.  It  was  Cole  of  the  Blues' 
had  it,  and  he  died ;  and  there  are  four  wid- 
ows of  his  now  claiming  the  pension.  Yes, 
that's  where  you'll  go,  rely  on't.  There*s 
the  bell  again.  Write  your  address  large, 
very  large,  on  that  sheet  of  paper,  and  1*11  send 
you  word  when  there's  anything  up." 

CBAPTXB  VI. 
nOLLT  tnWART. 

Tony's  first  care,  when  he  got  hMk  to  his 
hotel,  was  to  write  to  his  mother.  He  knew 
how  great  her  impatience  would  be  to  hearaf 
him,  and  it  was  a  sort  of  comfort  to  himself, 
in  his  loneliness,  to  sit  down  and  poar  out  his 
hopes  and  his  anxieties  before  one  who  loved 
him.  He  told  her  of  his  meeting  with  tha 
minister,  and  by  way  of  encouragement  meo- 
tioned  what  Damer  had  pronounced  upon  thai 
event.  Nor  did  he  forget  to  say  how  grata> 
ful  he  felt  to  Damer,  who,  '^  after  aU«  with 
his  fine-gentleman  aixs  and  grscss^  miglii 
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readily  have  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  a 
pough-looking  fellow  like  me." 

Poor  Tony  !  in  his  friendlessness  he  was 
very  grateful  for  very  little*  Nor  is  there 
anything  which  is  more  charactcriBtic  of  des- 
tUation  than  this  sentiment.  It  is  as  with 
the  schoolboy,  who  deems  himself  rich  with 
a  half-crown. 

Tony  would  have  liked  much  to  make  some 
inquiry  about  the  family  at  the  Abbey; 
whether  any  one  had  come  to  ask  after  or  look 
for  him  ;  whether  Mrs.  Trafford  had  sent 
down  any  books  for  his  mother's  reading,  or 
any  fresh  flowers — the  only  present  which  the 
widow  could  be  persuaded  to  accept ;  but  he 
was  afraid  to  touch  on  a  theme  that  had  so 
many  painful  memories  to  himself.  Ah ,  what 
happy  days  he  had  passed  there !  what  a 
br^ht  dream  it  all  appeared  now  to  look 
back  on  !  The  long  rides  along  the  shore, 
with  Alice  for  his  companion,  more  free  to 
talk  with  him,  less  reserved  than  Isabella ; 
and  who  could,  on  the  pretext  of  her  own  ex- 
periences of  life, — she  was  a  widow  of  two 
and  twenty, — caution  him  against  so  many 
pitfalls,  and  guard  him  against  so  many  do* 
ocits  of  the  world.  It  was  in  this  same  qual- 
ity of'  widow,  too,  that  she  could  go  out  to 
Bail  with  hira  alone,  making  long  excursions 
along  the  const,  diving  into  bays,  and  landing 
on  strange  islands,  giving  them  curious  names 
as  they  went,  and  fancying  that  they  were 
new  voyagers  on  unknown  seas. 

Were  such  days  ever  to  come  back  again? 
No,  he  knew  they  could  not.  They  never  do 
oome  back,  even  to  the  luckiest  of  us  ;  and 
how  far  less  would  be  our  enjoyment  of  them 
if  we  but  knew  that  each  fleeting  moment 
ooald  never  be  reacted  !  **  I  \Yondcr,  is  Alice 
lonely  ?  Does  she  miss  me?  Isabella  will  not 
care  so  much.  She  has  books,  and  her  draw- 
ing, and  she  is  so  self-dependent ;  but  Alice, 
whoso  cry  was,  *  Where's  Tony? '  till  it  be- 
came a  jest  against  her  in  the  house.  Oh,  if 
die  but  knew  how  I  envy  the  dog  that  lies  at 
her  feet,  and  that  can  look  up  into  her  soft 
bine  eyes,  and  wonder  what  she  is  thinking  of! 
Well,  Alice,  it  has  come  at  last.  Ilere  is  the 
day  you  so  long  predicted.  I  have  set  out  to 
seek  my  fortune,  but  where  is  the  high  heart 
and  the  bold  spirit  you  promised  me  ?  I  have 
no  doubt,"  cried  he,  as  he  paced  his  room  im- 
patiently, **  there  are  plenty  who  would  say, 
it  is  the  life  of  luxurious  indolence  and  splen- 
dor that  I  am  sorrowing  after — that  it  is  to 


be  a  fancied  great  man, — to  have  horses  to 
ride,  and  servants  to  wait  on  me,  and  mj 
every  wish  gratified, — it  is  all  this  lam  r^^ret- 
ting.  But  I  know  better !  I'd  be  as  poor  ss 
ever  I  was,  and  consent  never  to  be  better,  if 
she'd  just  let  me  sec  her,  and  be  with  her, 
and  love  her,  to  my  own  heart,  without  ever 
telling  her.  And  now  the  day  has  come  that 
makes  all  these  bygones !  " 

It  was  with  a  choking  feeling  in  his  throat 
almost  hysterical,  that  he  went  down-stairs 
and  into  the  street  to  try  and  walk  off  bis 
gloomy  humor.  The  great  city  was  now  be- 
fore him — a  very  wide  and  a  very  nolsj  world 
— with  abundance  to  interest  and  attract  him, 
had  his  mind  been  less  intent  on  his  own  fh- 
ture  fortunes ;  but  he  felt  that  every  hoar  be 
was  away  from  his  poor  mother  was  a  pang, 
and  every  shilling  he  should  spend  would  be 
a  privation  to  her.  Heaven  only  ooald  tdl 
by  what  thrift  and  care  and  time  she  had  laid 
by  the  few  pounds  he  had  carried  avray  to  pay 
his  journey  !  As  his  eye  fell  upon  the  tempt- 
ing objects  of  the  shop-windows,  every  mo> 
mcnt  displaying  something  he  would  hava 
liked  to  have  brought  back  to  her — that  niee 
warm  shawl — that  pretty  clock  for  her  man- 
tle-piece— that  little  vase  for  her  flowers,  how 
ho  despised  himself  for  his  poverty,  and  how 
meanly  ho  thought  of  a  condition  that  made 
him  a  burden  where  he  ought  to  have  been  a 
benefit.  Nor  was  the  thought  the  less  bitter 
that  it  reminded  him  of  the  wide  space  that 
separated  him  from  her  he  had  dared  to  love ! 
*'  It  comes  to  this,"  cried  he  bitterly  to  him* 
self,  *'  that  I  have  no  right  to  be  bore ;  no 
right  to  do  anything,  or  think  of  anything 
that  I  have  done.  Of  the  thousands  that  pass 
me,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  one  the  world  Ins 
not  more  need  of  than  of  me  !  Is  thisre  eren 
one  of  all  this  mighty  million  that  woald  have 
a  kind  word  for  mo,  if  they  know  the  heavy 
heart  that  vras  weighing  mo  down?'*  At 
this  minuto  he  suddenly  thought  of  DoUj 
Stewart,  the  doctor's  daughter,  whose  address 
he  had  carefully  taken  down  from  his  mother, 
at  Mr.  Alexander  M'Grudcr's,  4  In?emeM 
Terrace,  Richmond. 

It  would  be  a  real  pleasure  to  see  Dolly's 
good-humored  face,  and  hear  her  merry  ToiQe, 
instead  of  those  heavy  looks  and  bosy  faoes 
that  addled  and  confused  him ;  and  so,  as 
much  to  fill  up  his  time  as  to  spare  his  parse, 
be  sot  out  to  walk  to  Richmond. 

With  whatever  gloom  and  depradon  \m 
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began  his  joumej^,  his  spirits  rose  as  he 
gained  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  rose 
higher  and  higher  as  he  felt  the  cheering 
breezes  and  the  perfumed  air  that  swept  over 
the  rich  meadows  at  cither  side  of  him.  It 
was,  besides,  such  a  luxuriant  aspect  of  Coun- 
try as  he  had  never  before  seen  nor  imagined 
— fields  cultivated  like  gardens,  trim  hedge- 
rows, ornamental  trees,  picturesque  villas  on 
every  hand.  How  beautiful  it  all  seemed, 
and  how  happy!  Was  not  Dolly  a  lucky 
girl  to  have  her  lot  thrown  in  such  a  para- 
dise ?  Uow  enjoytvble  she  must  find  it  all ! 
— she  whose  good  spirits  knew  always  how 
*'  to  take  the  most  out  of"  whatever  was 
pleasant.  How  he  pictured  her  delight  in  a 
scene  of  such  loveliness ! 

"  That^s  Inverness  Terrace  yonder,"  said  a 
policeman,  of  whom  he  inquired  the  way — 
*<  that  range  of  small  houses  you  see  there," 
and  he  pointed  to  a  trim-looking  row  of  cot- 
tage-houses on  a  sort  of  artificial  embankment 
which  elevated  them  above  the  surrounding 
buildings,  and  gave  a  view  of  the  Thames  as 
it  wound  through  the  rich  meadows  beneath. 
They  were  neat  with  that  English  neatness 
which  at  once  pleases  and  shocks  a  foreign 
eye — the  trim  propriety  that  loves  comfort, 
but  has  no  heart  for  beauty.  Thus  each  was 
like  his  neighbor ;  the  very  jalousies  were 
painted  the  same  color  ;  and  every  ranuncu- 
lus in  one  garden  had  his  brother  in  the  next. 
No.  4  was  soon  found,  and  Tony  rang  the 
bell  and  inquired  for  Miss  Stewart. 

<*  She's  in  the  schoolroom  with  the  young 
ladies,"  said  the  woman-servant ;  <*  but  if 
youMl  step  in  and  tell  me  your  name,  I'll 
•end  her  to  you." 

**  Just  say  that  I  have  come  from  her  own 
neighborhood  ;  or,  better,  say  Mr.  Tony  But- 
ler would  bo  glad  to  sec  her. ' '  He  had  scarcely 
been  a  moment  in  the  neat  but  formal-look- 
ing front  parlor,  wlicn  a  very  tall,  thin,  some- 
what severe-looking  lady — not  old,  nor  yet 
joung — entered,  and,  without  any  salutation, 
said,  **  You  asked  for  Miss  Stewart,  sir — are 
you  a  relative  ot  hers?  " 

*'  No,  madam.  My  mother  and  Miss  Stew- 
art's father  are  neighbors  and  very  old  friends ; 
and  being  by  accident  in  London,  I  desired 
to  see  her,  and  bring  back  news  of  her  to  the 
doctor." 

*'  At  her  father's  request,  of  course?  " 

*<  No,  madam ;  I  cannot  say  bo,  for  I  left 
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home  suddenly,  and  had  do  time  to  tell  hia 
of  my  journey." 

*'  Nor  any  letter  from  him? ' 

**  None,  madam." 

The  thin  lady  pursed  up  her  parched  lips, 
and  bent  her  keen,  cold  eyes  on  the  youth, 
who  really  felt  his  cheek  grow  hot  under  the 
scrutiny.  He  knew  that  his  confession  did 
not  serve  to  confirm  his  position ;  and  he 
heartily  wished  himself  out  of  the  house 
again. 

**  I  think,  then,  sir,"  said  she,  coldly,  **  it 
will  serve  every  purpose  if  I  inform  you^  that 
Miss  Stewart  is  well ;  and  if  1  tell  her^  that 
you  were  kind  enough  to  call  and  ask  after 
her."  ' 

<*  I'm  sure  you  are  right,  madam,"  said 
he,  hurriedly,  moving  towards  the  door,  for 
already  he  felt  as  if  the  ground  was  on  fire 
beneath  him — **  quite  right;  and  Til  tell  the 
doctor  that  though  I  didn't  see  Miss  Dora, 
she  was  in  good  health,  and  very  happy." 

'*  I  didn't  say  anything  about  her  happi- 
ness that  I  remember,  sir ;  but  as  I  see  her 
now  passing  the  door,  I  may  leave  that  mat- 
ter to  come  from  her  own  lips#  Miss  Stew- 
art," cried  she,  louder,  *' there  is  a  gentle- 
man here,  who  has  come  to  inquire  alter 
you . "  A  very  pale  bu  t  nicely-featured  young 
girl,  wearing  a  cap — her  hair  had  been  lately 
cut  short  in  a  fever— entered  the  room,  and, 
with  a  sudden  flush  that  made  her  positively 
handsome,  held  out  her  hand  to  young  But- 
ler, saying,  **  0  Tony,  I  never  expected  to 
see  you  hero  !  how  are  all  at  home  ?  " 

Too  much  shocked  at  the  change  in  her 
appearance  to  speak,  Tony  could  only  mum- 
ble out  a  few  broken  words  about  her  father. 

**  Yes,"  cried  she,  eagerly,  '*  his  last  letter 
says  that  he  rides  old  Dobbin  about  just  as 
well  as  ever  ;  perhaps  it  is,  says  he,  that  hav- 
ing both  of  us  grown  old  together,  we  bear 
our  years  with  more  tolerance  to  each  other ; 
but  wont  you  sit  down,  Tony?  you're  not 
going  away  till  I  have  talked  a  little  with 
you." 

**  Is  the  music  lesson  finished.  Miss  Stew- 
art? "  asked  the  thin  lady,  sternly. 

**Ye8,  ma'am,  we  have  done  everything 
bat  sacred  history." 

'*  Everything  but  the  one  important  task, 
you  might  have  said.  Miss  Stewart ;  bat  per- 
haps you  are  not  now  exactly  in  the  temper- 
ament to  resome  teaching  for  to-day ;  aodft. 
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as  this  young  gentleman's  mission  is  appar- 
ently  to  report,  not  only  on  your  health,  but 
your  happiness,  I  shall  leave  you  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  give  him  his  instructions.'* 

*'  I  hate  that  woman,"  muttered  Tony,  as 
the  ^oor  closed  after  her. 

•*  No,  Tony,  she's  not  unkind ;  but  she 
doesn't  exactly  see  the  world  the  way  you 
and  I  used  long  ago. .  What  a  great  big  man 
you  have  grown  !  " 

<*  And  what  a  fine  tall  girl  you  !  And  I 
used  to  call  you  a  stump !  " 

*'  Ay,  there  were  few  compliments  wasted 
between  us  in  those  days ;  but  weren't  they 
happy?" 

»*  Do  you  remember  them  all,  Dolly?  " 

**  Every  one  of  them — the  climbing  the  big 
cherry-tree  the  day  the  branch  broke,  and  we 
both  fell  into  the  melon-bed ;  the  hunting  for 
eels  under  the  stones  in  the  river — wasn't 
that  rare  sport  ?  and  going  out  to  sea  in  that 
leaky  little  boat,  that  I'd  not  have  courage 
to  cross  the  Thames  in  now  ! — 0  Tony,  tell 
me,  you  never  were  so  jolly  since  ?  " 

**  I  don't  think  1  was ;  and  what's  worse, 
Dolly,  I  doubt  if  I  ever  shall  be." 

The  tone  of  deep  despondency  of  these 
words  went  to  her  heart,  and  her  lip  trem- 
bled as  she  said, — 

**  Have  you  had  any  bad  news  of  late  ?  Is 
there  anything  gone  wrong  with  you  ?  " 

'*  No,  Dolly,  nothing  new,  nothing  strange, 
nothing  beyond  the  fact,  that  I  have  been 
staring  at,  though  I  did  not  see  it,  three  years 
back,  that  I  am  a  great  hulking,  idle  dog,  of 
no  earthly  use  to  himself  or  to  anybody  else. 
However,  I  hai>e  opened  my  eyes  to  it  at  last, 
and  here  I  am,  come  to  seek  my  fortune,  as 
we  used  to  say  long  ago,  which,  after  all, 
seems  a  far  nicer  thing  in  a  fairy  book  than 
when  reduced  to  a  fact." 

Dolly  gave  a  little  short  cough,  to  cover  a 
faint  sigh  which  escaped  her,  for  she,  too, 
knew  something  about  seeking  her  fortune, 
and  that  the  search  was  not  always  a  suc- 
cess. 

*'  And  what  are  yon  thinking  of  doing, 
Tony?  '*  asked  she,  eagerly. 

'*  Like  all  lazy  good-for-nothings,  I  begin 
l)y  begging  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  been  to  a 
groat  man  this  morning  who  knew  my  father, 
to  ask  him  to  give  mo  something — to  make 
jne  something." 

**  A  soldier,  I  suppose  ?  " 

'*  No ;  mother  wont  listen  to  that.    She's 
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so  indignant  about  the  way  tbey  treated  my 
poor  father  about  that  good-servioe  pemioii— 
one  of  a  race  that  has  been  poaring  out  their 
blood  like  water  for  three  centuries  hmck — 
that  she  says  she'd  not  let  me  accept  a  oon- 
mission  if  it  were  offered  me,  withoat  it  came 
coupled  with  a  full  apology  for  the  wrong 
done  my  father  ;  and  as  I'm  too  old  for  the 
navy,  and  too  ignorant  for  moet  other  thii^ 
it  will  push  all  the  great  man's  ingenaify  toj 
close  to  find  out  the  comer  to  suit  me." 

<*  They  talk  a  deal  about  Australia,  Tony; 
and,  indeed,  I  sometimes  think  I'd  like  to  go 
there  myself.  I  read  in  the  T%me$  toother  day 
that  a  dairymaid  got  as  much  as  forty-six 
pounds  a  year  and  her  board ;  only  fkney, 
forty-six  pounds  a  year !  Do  yoa  know," 
added  she,  in  a  cautious  whisper,  **  I  have 
only  eighteen  pounds  here,  and  was  in  rue 
luck,  too,  they  say,  to  get  it." 

*'  What  if  we  were  to  set  oat  together, 
Dolly  ?  "  said  he,  laughing  ;  but  a  deep  scar- 
let flush  covered  her  fiioe,  and  thongh  she 
tried  to  laugh,  too,  she  bad  to  tarn  her  head 
away,  for  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

*'  But  how    could    you  turn 
Dolly  ?  "  cried  he,  half  reproachfuUy. 

*'  Just  as  well,  or  rather  better,  than  ycm 
tutn  shepherd  or  gold-digger.  As  to  mere  b- 
bor,  it  would  be  nothing ;  as  to  any  loss  ef 
condition,  I'd  not  feel  it,  and  therefore  not 
suffer  it." 

**  Oh,  I  have  no  snobbery  mysdf  ahoat 
working  with  my  hands,"  added  he,  hastily. 
*<  Heaven  help  me  if  I  had,  for  my  head 
wouldn't  keep  me  ;  bat  a  girl's  bringing-ap 
is  so  different  from  a  boy's ;  she  oughtn't  to 
do  anything  menial  out  of  her  own  home." 

(«  We  ought  all  of  as  jast  to  do  oar  best, 
Tony,  and  what  leaves  as  less  of  a  bordeo  to 
others — that's  my  reading  of  it ;  and  when 
we  do  that  we'll  have  a  qaiet  oonseienoe,  and 
that's  something  that  many  a  ridi  man  ooold- 
n't  buy  with  all  his  money." 

<'  I  think  it's  the  time  for  the  ohiidnn's 
dinner,  Miss  Stewart,"  said  the  grim  ladj  en- 
tering. *<  I  am  sorry  it  should  eat  short  an 
interview  so  interesting." 

A  half-angry  reply  rose  to  Tony's  lips, 
when  a  look  from  Dora  stopped  him,  and  he 
stammered  out, — 

*''  May  I  call  and  see  you  again  before  I  go 
back?" 

'*  When  do  yoa  go  had^,  yonng  g^tle* 
man  ?  "  asked  the  thin  lady. 
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«« Tbat*8  more  than  I  oao  tell.  This  week 
if  I  can  ;  next  week  if  I  mast." 

**  If  you'll  write  me  a  line  then,  and  eaj 
what  day  it  will  be  your  convenience  to  come 
down  here,  I  will  reply,  and  state  whether  it 
will  be  Miss  Stewart's  and  mine  to  reoeiye 
you." 

'*  Come  at  all  erents,"  said  Dora,  in  a  low 
Toice,  as  they  shook  hands  and  parted. 

'<  Poor  Dolly  !  "  mattered  he,  as  he  went 
his  way  towards  town.  **  What  between  the 
pale  cheeks,  and  the  cropped  hair,  and  the 
odioBs  cap,  I'd  never  have  known  her !  "  He 
suddenly  heard  the  soond  of  footsteps  behind 
him,  and  turning  hesaw  her  running  towards 
him  at  full  speed. 

••  You  had  forgotten  your  cane,  Tony," 
said  she,  half  breathless,  **  and  I  knew  it  was 
an  old  favorite  of  yours,  and  you'd  be  sorry 
to  think  it  was  lost.  Tell  me  one  thing," 
cried  she,  and  her  cheek  flushed  even  a  deeper 
hue  than  the  exercise  had  given  it,  *<  could 
you — would  you  be  a  clerk — In  a  merchant's 
oflice,  I  mean?  " 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me,  Dolly?  "  said  he, 
for  her  eager  and  anxious  face  directed  all  his 
solicitude  from  himself  to  her. 

**Ifyou  only  would,  and  could,  Tony," 
continued  she,  *<  write.  No  ;  make  papa 
write  me  a  line  to  say  so.  There,  I  have  no 
time  for  more  ;  I  have  already  done  enough  to 
secure  me  a  rare  lesson  when  I  get  back. 
Don't  come  here  again." 

She  was  gone  before  he  could  answer  her  ; 
and  with  a  heavier  heart,  and  a  very  puzzled 
bead,  he  resumed  his  road  to  London,  **  Don't 
eonie  here  again"  ringing  in  his  head  as  he 
Wient. 

CBAPm  Tn. 

LTLB  ABSST  AMD  fTS  OUSSTS. 

Thb  company  at  Lyle  Abbey  saw  very  little 
of  Maitland  for  some  days  after  his  arrival : 
be  never  appeared  of  a  morning,  he  only  once 
came  down  to  dinner  ;  his  pretext  was  indif- 
fiMrent  health,  and  Mark  showed  a  disposition 
to  quarrel  with  any  one  that  disputed  it. 
Not,  indeed,  that  the  Squirearehy  then  pres- 
ent were  at  all  disposed  to  regret  Maitlaad^s 
absence.  They  would  infinitely  rather  have 
discussed  his  peeoliarities  in  secret  committee 
than  meet  himself  in  open  debate.  It  was  not 
very  easy  to  say  why  they  did  not  like  hia, 
but  such  was  the  fact.  It  was  not  that  he 
overbore  them  by  any  wp9skm  of  aamnptiOD  ; 
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he  neither  took  on  him  airs  of  superior  stih 
tion  nor  of  superior  knowledge ;  he  mm 
neither  insolent  nor  haughty?  nor  was  be 
even,  what  sometimes  is  not  less  resented, 
carelessand  indiflferent.  His  manner  was  a  sort 
of  middle  term  between  popularity-seeking 
and  inattention.  The  most  marked  trait  im 
it  was  one  common  enough  in  persons  who 
have  lived  much  on  the  Continent— a  great 
preference  for  the  society  of  ladies,  making 
him  almost  ignore  or  avoid  the  presence  of  the 
men  around  him.  Not  that  Maitland  wot 
what  is  called  petit  nuAtrt ;  there  was  not  any 
of  that  flippant  prettinees  which  is  snpposei 
to  have  its  fascination  for  the  sex ;  *  he  waa 
quiet  without  any  touch  of  over-eerioasne«^ 
very  respectful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  witk 
an  insinuated  friendliness,  as  though  the  pe^• 
son  he  talked  to  was  one  selected  for  especial 
cordiality  ;  and  there  was  a  sort  of  tender  lao* 
guor,  too,  about  him,  that  implied  some  s^ 
oret  care  in  his  heart,  of  which  each  who  lii« 
tenod  to  his  conversation  was  sure  to  fancy 
that  she  was,  one  day,  to  become  the  chossa 
depositary. 

'« Do  you  know,  Bella,"  said  Mrs.  Trafford, 
as  they  sat  together  at  the  fire  in  her  dressing- 
room,  *'  I  shall  end  by  half  liking  him." 

**  I  haven't  got  that  far,  Alice,  though  I 
own  that  I  am  less  in  dread  of  him  than  I 
was.  His  superiority  is  not  so  crushing  as  I 
feared  it  might  be ;  and  certainly,  if  he  bO 
the  Admirable  Crichton  Mark  pretends  he  ia, 
he  takes  every  possible  pains  to  avoid  all  dis- 
play of  it." 

**  There  may  be  some  impertinence  in  that," 
said  the;  other.  *'  Did  you  remark  how  b^ 
was  a  week  here  before  he  as  much  as  ownefl 
he  knew  anything  of  music,  and  listened  tD 
our  weary  little  ballads  every  evening  with- 
out a  word  ?  and  last  night,  out  of  pure  ca^ 
price,  as  it  seemed,  he  sits  down,  and  sings 
song  after  song  of  Verdi's  difficult  musie, 
with  a  tenor  that  reminds  one  of  Mario." 

**  And  which  has  quite  convinced  old  Mi«. 
Maxwell  that  he  is  a  professional,  or,  as  she 
called  it,  *  a  singing  man.'  " 

'« She  would  call  him  a  sketching  man,  if 
she  saw  the  caricature  he  made  of  herself  fn 
the  pony  carriage,  which  he  tore  np  the  mo- 
ment he  showed  to  me." 

^  One  thing  is  clear,  AliOe— he  means  thai 
we  should  like  him ;  but  he  is  too  dever  to  sA 
abool  it  in  any  vulgar  spirit  of  eaptivation.** 
That  is,  he  seeks  reg^ird  for  personal  qual- 
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ities  rather  more  than  admiration  for  his  high 
l^fts  of  intellect.  Well,  up  to  this,  it  is  bis 
oleTemess  that  I  like." 

*<  What  puzzles  me  is  why  be  ever  came 
fiere.  lie  is  asked  about  oTerywhere,  has  all 
manner  of  great .  bouses  open  to  bim,  and 
stores  of  fine  people,  of  whose  intimacy  you 
can  see  he  is  proud,  and  yet  be  comes  down  to 
a.  dull  country  place  in  a  dull  county  ;  and, 
•trangor  than  all,  be  seems  to  like  it." 

<*  J^bn  Hunter  says  it  is  debt,"  said  Mrs. 
Tirafford. 

*<  Mark  Fortescne  bints  that  a  rich  and 
bandsome  widow  has  something  to  say  to  it." 

**  Paul  M 'Clin took  declares  that  be  saw 
jour  picture  by  Ary  Sche£fer  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  fell  madly  in  love  with  it,  Bella." 

**  And  old  Colonel  Orde  says  that  bo  is  in- 
triguing to  get  in  for  the  borough  of  Ooler- 
aine  ;  that  be  saw  him  in  the  garden  t'other 
morning  with  a  list  of  the  electors  in  bis 
hand." 

**  My  conjecture  is,  that  be  is  intolerably 
bored  everywhere,  and  can^e  down  here  to  try 
the  effects  of  a  new  mode  of  the  infliction  that 
be  had  never  experienced  before.  What  else 
would  explain  a  project  I  heard  bim  arrange 
for  this  morning, — a  walk  with  Beck  Qra- 
bam?" 

*'  Yes,  I  was  in  the  window  when  he  asked 
ber  where  she  usually  went  in  thoso  wander- 
ibg^  over  the  fern  bills,  with  that  great  um- 
brella ;  and  she  told  bim  to  visit  an  old  lady 
— a  Mrs.  Butler — who  bad  been  a  dear  friend 
of  ber  mother's ;  and  then  be  said,  *  I  wish 
jou'd  tako  me  with  you.  I  have  a  positive 
weakness  for  old  ladies ; '  and  so  the  bargain 
was  struck,  that  they  were  to  go  to  the  cot- 
tage to-day  together." 

*'  Beck,  of  course,  fancying  that  it  means 
a  distinct  avovral  of  attention  to  herself." 

*•  And  her  sister,  Sally,  very  fully  per- 
aaaded  that  Maitland  is  a  suitor  for  ber  band, 
and  cunningly  securing  Beck's  good  offices 
before  be  risks  a  declaration." 

**  Sally  already  believes  that  Mark  is  what 
she  calls  '  landed ; '  and  she  gave  mo  some 
pretty  broad  bints  about  the  insufferable  pre- 
tensions of  younger  sons,  to  which  class  she 
oonsigns  bim." 

*'  And  Beck  told  me  yesterday,  in  confi- 
dence, that  Tony  bad  been  sent  away  from 
bome  by  bis  mother,  as  the  last  resource 
against  the  oonsequences  of  bis  fatal  paision 
fcrbor." 
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«  Poor  Tony,"  sighed  tba  yomig  widow, 
"  he  never  thougbt  of  ber." 

'*  Did  he  tell  you  as  muoht  Alioe?"  aaid 
ber  sister,  slyly. 

**  No,  dear ;  it  is  the  one  subject — ^I  mean 
love  in  any  shape — that  we  never  diaeussed. 
The  poor  boy  confessed  to  mo  all  bis  grieft 
about  bis  purposeless,  idle  life,  bis  mother's 
straitened  fortune,  and  bis  udcIo'b  beartlesi 
indifference ;  everything,  in  short,  that  lay 
heavily  on  his  heart." 

<*  Everything  but  the  heaviest,  Aliee/' mid 
the  other,  smiling. 

'*  Well,  if  he  had  opened  that  sorrow,  I'd 
have  heard  him  without  anger  ;  I'd  bave  hon- 
estly told  him  it  was  a  very  vain  and  fruitless 
pursuit.  But  still  my  own  heart  woald  have 
declared  to  me,  that  a  young  fellow  is  all  the 
better  for  some  romance  of  this  kind — that  it 
elevates  motives  and  dignifies  actions,  and, 
not  least  of  all  advantages,  makes  him  veiy 
uncompanionable  for  creatures  of  mere  dissi- 
pation and  excess." 

*<  But  that,  of  course,  yoa  were  merdy 
objective  the  while — the  souroe  from  which 
so  many  admirable  results  were  to  issue,  and 
never  so  much  as  disturbed  by  the  breath  of 
his  attachment.    Isn't  that  so  7  " 

**  I'd  have  said.  You're  a  very  silly  boy  if 
you  imagine  that  anything  oan  oome  of  a& 
this." 

<*  And  if  be  were  to  ask  for  the  reason,  and 
say,  Alice,  are  you  not  your  own  mistress  - 
rich — free  to  do  whatever  you  incline  to  doT 
Why  should  you  call  me  a  fool  for  Unrii^ 
you?" 

*<  Take  my  vrord  for  it,  Bella,  be'U  nsvec 
risk  the  answer  he'd  be  sure  to  meet  to  snob  a 
speech,"  said  the  other,  haughtily  ;  and  Isa* 
bella,  who  felt  a  sort  of  awe  of  her  sister  at 
certain  moments,  desisted  from  the  theme. 

**  Look !  yonder  they  go,  Blaitland  and  Re- 
becca, not  exactly  arm  in  arm,  but  with  bent- 
down  heads,  and  that  propinquity  that  implisi 
close  converse." 

*'  I  declare  I  feel  quite  jealous — I  mean  on 
your  account,  BeUa,"  said  Mrs.  Trafford. 

«<  Never  mind  my  interests  in  the  matter, 
Alice,"  said  she,  reddening ;  "  it  is  a  mat* 
ter  of  the  most  complete  indiflference  to  ma 
with  whom  he  walks  or  talks.  Mr.  Normaa 
Maitland  is  not  to  me  one  whit  more  of 
consequence  than  is  Tony  Butler  to  mj 
sister." 

**  That's  a  confemioB,  BsU»— a  nnnfimtoi 
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wrung  out  of  a  hasty  moment ;  for  Tonj  cer- 
tainly likes  me  J  and  /  know  it.'' 

**  Well,  then,  the  cases  are  not  similar,  for 
Mr.  Maitland  does  not  care  for  me ;  or  if  he 
does,  I  don't  know  it,  nor  do  I  want  to  know 
it." 

**  Come,  darling,  put  on  your  shawl,  and 
let  us  have  a  breezy  walk  on  the  cliffs  before 
the  day  darkens ;  neither  of  these  gentlemen 
are  worth  the  slightest  estrangement  between 
such  sisters  as  wc  are.  Whether  Tony  likes 
me  or  not,  don't  steal  him  from  me,  and  I'll 
promise  you  to  be  just  as  loyal  with  regard 
to  the  other.  How  I'd  like  to  know  what 
they  are  talking  of  there  ! '' 

As  it  is  not  impossible  the  reader  may  in 
some  slight  degree  participate  in  the  fair 
widow's  sentiment,  we  mean  to  take  up  the 
conversation  just  as  it  reached  the  time  in 
which  the  remark  was  applied  to  it.  Miss 
Becky  Graham  was  giving  her  companion  a 
sketchy  description  of  all  the  persons  then  at 
the  Abbey,  not  taking  any  especial  care  to 
he  epigrammatic  or  picturesque,  but  to  be 
literal  and  truthful. 

*'  Mrs.  Maxwell — an  old  horror — tolerated 
just  because  she  owns  Tilney  Park,  and  can 
leave  it  to  whom  she  likes ;  and  the  Lyles 
hope  it  will  fall  to  Mark,  or  possibly  to 
Belk.     They  stand  to  win  on  either." 

'*  And  which  is  the  favorite?  "  asked  Mait- 
land, with  a  faint  smile. 

'<  You'd  like  to  think  Isabella,"  said  Miss 
Becky,  with  a  sharp,  piercing  glance  to  read 
his  thoughts  at  an  unguarded  moment,  if  he 
had  such,  *'  but  she  is  not.  Old  Aunt  Max- 
well— she's  as  much  your  aunt  as  theirs — 
detests  girls,  and  has,  I  actually  believe, 
thoughts  of  marrying  again.  By  the  way,  you 
■aid  you  wanted  money — why  not  <  go  in  ' 
there?  eight  thousand  a  year  in  land,  real 
estate,  and  a  fine  old  house  with  some  great 
timber  around  it." 

*'  I  want  to  pay  my  old  debts,  not  incur 
Dew  ones,  my  dear  Miss  Graham." 

'*  I'm  not  your  dear  Miss  Graham — I'm 
Beck,  or  Becky,  or  I'm  Miss  Rebecca  Gra- 
ham, if  you  want  to  be  respectful.  But 
what  do  you  say  to  the  Maxwell  handicap? 
I  could  do  you  a  good  turn  there :  she  lets 
me  say  what  I  please  to  her." 

'*  I'dvathor  you'd  give  me  that  privilege 
with  yourself,  charming  Rebecca.'* 

*<  Don't,  I  say ;  don't  try  that  tiresome  old 
dodge  of  mock  flattery.     I'm  not  charming, 
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any  more  than  you  are  honest  or  straightfor- 
ward. Let  us  be  on  the  square — do  you  un- 
derstand that  ?  Of  course  you  do.  Whom 
shall  I  trot  out  next  for  you?  for  the  whols 
lot  shall  be  disposed  of  without  any  reserve. 
Will  you  have  Sir  Arthur,  with  his  tiresome 
Indian  stories,  enhanced  to  himself  by  all  the 
lacs  of  rupees  that  are  associated  with  them  ? 
Will  you  have  the  gay  widow,  who  married 
for  pique,  and  inherited  a  great  fortune  by 
a  blunder?  Will  you  have  Isabella,  who  is 
angling  for  a  coronet,  but  would  not  refuse 
you  if  you  are  rich  enough  ?  Will  you  have 
that  very  light  dragoon,  who  thinks  <ours* 
the  standard  for  manners  in  Europe  ?  or  the 
two  elder  brothers,  gray-headed,  pale-faced, 
husky-voiced  civil  servants,  working  hard  to 
make  a  fortune  in  advance  of  a  liver  com- 
plaint? Say  the  *  number,'  and  the  animal 
shall  be  led  out  for  inspection." 

'^  Afler  all,  it  is  scarcely  fair  in  me  to  ask 
it,  for  I  don't  come  as  a  buyer." 

**  Well,  if  you  have  a  taste  for  that  sort  of 
thing—are  we  out  of  sight  of  the  windows? 
— if  so,  let  me  have  a  cigarette  like  that  you 
have  there.  I  haven't  smoked  for  five  months^ 
Oh  f  isn't  it  a  pleasure  ?  "* 

**Tell  me  about  Mrs.  Butler  —  who  is 
she?" 

''She  is  Mrs.  Butler:  and  her  husband, 
when  he  was  alive,  was  Colonel  Butler,  mili-* 
tarily  known  as  Wat  Tartar ;  he  was  a  terri- 
ble pipeclay ;  and  her  son  Tony  is  the  faoto-« 
tum  at  the  Abbey ;  or  rather  he  was,  till 
Mark  told  him  to  shave  a  poodle,  or  singe  a 
pony,  or  paint  a  wheelbarrow — I  forget ;  but 
I  know  it  was  something  he  had  done  onoe 
out  of  good-humor,  and  the  hussar  creature 
fancied  he'd  make  him  do  it  again  through 
an  indignity." 

'*  And  he— I  mean  Butler — stands  upon 
being  a  gentleman  ?  " 

'*  I  should  think  he  does ;  is  not  his  birth 
good?" 

*'  Certainly  the  Butlers  are  of  an  old 
stock." 

*'They  talk  of  an  uncle,  Sir  Ramrod — it 
isn't  Ramrod,  but  it's  like  it — a  tiresome  old 
fellow,  who  was  envoy  at  Naples,  and  who 
married,  I  believe,  a« ballet-dancer,  and  who 
might  leave  Tony  all  his  fortune  if  he  liked — 
which  he  doesn't." 

''Having  no  family  of  his  own?"  asked 
Maitland ,  as  he  puffed  his  cigar. 

"None;  but  that  doesn't  matter,  for  he 
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has  tamed  Jesuit,  and  will  leave  everything 
to  the  sacred  something  or  other  in  Rome. 
I've  heard  all  that  from  old  Widow  Butler, 
who  has  a  perfect  passion  for  talking  of  her 
amiable  brother-in-law ,  as  she  calls  h  i  m .  She 
hates  him — always  did  hate  him — and  taught 
Tony  to  hate  him  ;  and  with  all  that  it  was 
only  yesterday  she  said  to  me  that  perhaps 
she  was  not  fully  justified  in  sending  back  un- 
opened two  letters  he  had  written  to  her — 
one  after  the  loss  of  some  Canadian  bonds  of 
hers,  which  got  rumored  abroad  in  the  news* 
papers ;  the  other  was  on  Tony's  coming  of 
age ;  and  she  said, '  Becky,  I  begin  to  suspect 
that  I  had  no  right  to  carry  my  own  unfor- 
givencss  to  the  extent  of  an  injury  to  my  boy 
— tell  me  what  you  would  do.'" 

**  And  what  was  your  answer?  " 

*'  I'd  have  made  it  up  with  the  old  swell. 
I'd  say,  Is  not  this  boy  more  to  you  than 
all  those  long-petticoated  tonsured  humbugs, 
who  can  always  cheat  some  one  or  other  out 
of  an  inheritance?  I'd  say,  Look  at  him 
and  youUl  fancy  it*s  Walter  telling  you  that 
he  forgives  you." 

**  If  he  be  like  most  of  his  order,  Miss 
Becky,  he'd  only  smile  at  your  appeal, "laid 
Mai  tland,  coldly. 

**  Well,  I'd  not  let  it  be  laughing  matter 
with  him,  I  can  tell  you  ;  stupid  wills  are 
broken  every  day  of  the  week,  and  I  don't 
think  the  Jesuits  are  in  such  favor  in  England 
that  a  jury  would  decide  for  them  against  an 
English  youth  of  the  kith  and  kin  of  the  tes- 
tator." 

**You  speak  cleverly.  Miss  Graham,  and 
yea  show  that  you  know  all  the  value  that 
attaches  to  popular  sympathy  in  the  age  we 
live  in." 

**  And  don't  you  agree  with  me  ?  " 

*'  Ah,  t.bere's  a  deal  to  be  said  on  each  side." 
**Then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  say  it. 
There  no — more  to  the  left — there,  where 
you  see  the  blue  smoke  rising  over  the  rocks 
— there  stands  the  widow's  cottage.  I  don't 
know  how  she  endures  the  loneliness  of  it. 
Could  you  face  such  a  life  ?  " 

**  A  double  solitude — what  the  French  call 
an  *  egoisme  h  deux ' — is  not  so  insupportable. 
In  fact,  it  all  depcndd  upon  *  the  partner 
with  whom  we  share  our  isolation.'  "  He 
threw  a  tone  of  half  tenderness  into  the  words 
that  made  them  very  significant,  and  Rebecca 
gave  him  one  of  her  quick,  sudden  glances 
with  which  she  often  read  a  secret  motive. 
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This  time,  liowever,  she  failed.  There  wu 
nothing  in  that  sallow  bat  handsome  fi^e 
that  revealed  a  clue  to  anything. 

*'  I'll  have  to  ask  Mrs.  Butler's  leaTeboforo 
I  present  you,"  said  she,  suddenly. 

*'  Of  course,  I'll  await  her  permission.'* 

*'  The  chances  are  she'll  say  no ;  indeed,  it 
is  all  but  certain  she  will." 

'<Then  I  must  resign  myself  to  patienee 
and  a  cigar  till  you  come  out  again,*'  said  he, 
calmly. 

*<  Shall  I  say  that  there's  any  reason  for 
your  visit?  Do  you  know  any  Butlers,  or 
have  you  any  relationship,  real  or  pretended, 
with  the  family,  that  would  make  a  pretext 
for  coming  to  see  her  ?  " 

Had  Miss  Graham  only  glanced  m  keenly 
at  Mai  tland 's  features  now  as  she  had  a  few 
moments  back,  she  might  have  seen  a  fiiint — 
a  very  faint  flush  cross  his  cheek,  and  then 
give  way  to  a  deep  paleness. 

<*  No,"  said  he,  coldly,  *<  I  cannot  pretend 
the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  her  acquaintance, 
and  I  can  scarcely  presume  to  ask  you  to  pre* 
sent  me  as  a  friend  of  your  own,  except  in  the 
common  acceptation  given  to  the  word." 

''  Oh,  I'll  do  that  readily  enough.  Bless 
your  heart,  if  there  was  anything  to  he  gained 
by  it  I'd  call  you  my  cousin,  and  address yoa 
as  Norman  all  the  time  of  the  visit." 

**  If  you  but  knew  how  the  familiarity 
would  flatter  me,  particularly  were  I  to  reton 
it!" 

**  And  call  me  Becky — ^I  hope !  Well,  yoo 
are  a  cool  hand !  " 

<*  My  friends  are  in  the  habit  of  amumg 
themselves  with  my  diffidence  and  my  timid- 
ity." 

*<  They  must  be'very  ill  off  for  a  pastime, 
then .  I  used  to  think  Mark  Lyle  bad  enough, 
but  his  is  a  blushing  bashfulnees  oomparad 
to  yours." 

*'  You  only  see  me  in  my  straggle  to  over- 
come  a  natural  defect,  Miss  Graham, — jastas 
a  coward  assumes  the  bully  to  conceal  hii 
poltroonery ;  you  regard  in  me  the  mock  au- 
dacity that  tries  to  shroud  a  most  painful 
modesty." 

She  looked  full  at  him  for  an  instant,  and 
then  burst  into  a  loud  and  joyful  fit  of  langh- 
ter,  in  which  he  joined  without  the  fidnteil 
show  of  displeasure.  "  Well,  I  believe  you 
are  good-tempered,"  said  she,  frankly. 

**  The  best  in  the  world ;  I  am  very  seldoai. 
angty ;  I  neter  bear  malioe." 
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"Have  you  any  other  good  qualities?" 
asked  she,  with  a  slight  mockery  i|^er  voice. 

**  Yes — many  :  lam  trustful  to  the  verge  of 
credulity  ;  I  am  generous  to  the  limits  of  ex- 
travagance ;  I  am  unswerving  in  my  friend- 
ships, and  without  the  taint  of  a  single  selfish- 
ness in  all  my  nature.'* 

**  How  nice  that  is !  How  nice  it  must  be !" 

**  I  could  grow  eloquent  over  my  gifts,  if 
it  were  not  that  my  bashfulness  might  embar- 
rass me." 

**  Have  you  any  faults?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so ;  at  least  I  can't  recall 
any." 

"Nor  failings?" 

"  Failings!  perhaps,"  said  be,  dubiously  ; 
"but  they  are,  after  all,  mere  weaknesses — 
such  as  a  liking  for  splendor — a  love  of  lux- 
ury generally — a  taste  for  profusion,  a  sort  of 
regal  profusion,  in  daily  life,  which  occasion- 
ally jars  with  my  circumstances,  making  me, 
not  irritable — I  am  never  irritable — but  low- 
spirited  and  depressed." 

"  Then,  from  what  you  have  told  me,  I 
think  I'd  better  say  to  Mrs.  Butler  that  there's 
an  angel  waiting  outside  who  is  most  anxious 
to  make  her  acquaintance."    - 

"  Do  so ;  and  add,  that  he'll  fold  his  wings, 
and  sit  on  this  stone,  till  you  come  to  fetch 
him." 

"  Au  fwoir,  Gabriel,  then,"  said  she,  pass- 
ing in  at  the  wicket,  and  taking  her  way 
through  the  little  garden. 

Maitland  sat  discussing  in  his  own  mind 
the  problem  how  far  Alcibiades  was  right  or 
wrong  in  endeavoring  to  divert  the  world 
from  any  criticism  of  himself  by  a  certain  al- 
teration in  bis  dog's  tail,  rather  opining  that 
in  our  dny,  at  least,  the  wiser  course  would 
have  been  to  avoid  all  comment  whatsoever, 
— the  imputation  of  an  eccentricity  being  only 
second  to  the  accusation  of  a  crime.  With 
the  Greeks  of  that  day  the  false  scent  was 
probably  a  success  ;  with  the  English  of  ours, 
the  real  wisdom  is  not  to  be  hunted.  "  Oh, 
if  it  were  all  to  be  done  again,  how  Tery  dif- 
ferently I  should  do  it !  " 

"  Indeed,  and  in  what  respect?"  said  a 
voice  behind  his  shoulder.  He  looked  up  and 
saw  Beck  Graham  gazing  on  him  with  some- 
thing of  interest  in  her  expression.  "How 
so?  "  cried  she  again.  Not  in  the  slightest 
degree  discomposed  or  flurried,  he  lay  lazily 
back  on  the  sward,  and,  drawing  his  hand 
over  his  eyes  to  shade  them  from  the  fan, 


said,  in  a  half-languid,  weary  tone,  "If  it 
were  to  do  again,  I'd  go  in  for  happiness.*' 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  happiness?  " 

"  What  we  all  mean  by  it :  an  organized 
selfishness  that  draws  a  close  cordon  round 
our  home,  and  takes  care  to  keep  out,  so  far 
as  possible,  duns,  bores,  fevers,  and  fashion- 
able acquaintances.  By  the  way,  is  your 
visit  ended,  or  will  she  see  me?  " 

"  Not  to-day.  She  hopes  to-morrow  to  be 
able.  She  asks  if  you  are  of  the  Maitlands 
of  Gillie — Gillie,  not  *  Crankie,'  but  a  sound 
like  it — and  if  your  mother's  name  was 
Janet." 

"  And  I  trust,  from  the  little  you  know  of 
me,  you  assured  her  it  could  not,"  said  he, 
calmly. 

"  Well,  I  said  that  I  knew  no  more  of  your 
family  than  all  the  rest  of  us  up  at  the  Ab- 
bey, who  have  been  sifting  all  the  Maitlands 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
you." 

"  How  flattering!  and,  at  the  same  tim.e, 
how  vain  a  labor!  The  name  came  to  me 
with  some  fortune.  I  took  it  as  I'd  have 
taken  a  more  ill-sounding  one,  for  money  J 
Who  wouldn't  be  baptized  in  bank  stock?  I 
hope  it's  not  on  the  plea  of  my  mother  being 
Janet,  that  she  consents  to  receive  me  ?  " 

"  She  hopes  you  are  Lady  Janet's  son,  and 
that  you  have  the  Maitland  eyes,  which  it 
seems  are  diirk,  and  a  something  in  their 
manner  which  she  assures  me  was  especially 
captivating." 

"  And  for  which,  I  trust,  you  vouched^" 

"  Yes.  I  said  you  were  a  clever  sort  of 
person,  that  could  do  a  number  of  thingji 
well,  and  that  I  for  one  didn't  quarrel  with 
your  vanity  or  conceit,  but  thought  them 
rather  good  fun.*'  « 

"  So  they  are !  and  we'll  laugh  at  them  to- 
gether," said  he,  rising,  and  preparing  to  set 
out.  "  What  a  blessing  to  find  one  thai 
really  understands  me!  I  wish  to  Heaven 
that  you  were  not  engaged  !  " 

"  And  who  says  I  am  ?  "  cried  she,  almoil 
fiercely. 

"Did  I  dream  it?  Who  knows?  The 
fact  is,  my  dear  Miss  Becky,  we  do  talk  with 
such  a  rare  freedom  to  each  other,  it  is  par- 
donable to  mix  up  one's  reveries  with  hit 
actual  information.  How  do  you  eall  thai 
ruin  yonder?" 

"Dunluoe." 

"  And  that  great  blaff  beyond  it  7 ' 
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"  Fairhead." 

<<  I'll  take  a  long  walk  to-morrow,  and  Yiait 
that  part  of  the  coast." 

*'  You  are  forgetting  you  are  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Butler." 

<*  So  I  was.  At  what  hour  are  we  to  be 
here?" 

*'  There  is  no  question  of '  we  '  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  your  modesty  must  make  its  advances 
alone." 

<'  You  are  not  angry  with  me,  carissima 
Rebecca?" 

**  Don^t  think  that  a  familiarity  is  less  a 
liberty  because  it  is  dressed  in  a  foreign 
tongue." 

<*  But  it  would  <  out ; '  the  expression 
forced  itself  from  my  lips  in  spite  of  me,  just 
as  some  of  the  sharp  things  you  have  been 
Baying  to  me  were  perfectly  irrepressible." 

<*  I  suspect  you  like  this  sort  of  sparring  ?  " 

«*  Delight  in  it." 

<*  So  do  I.  There's  only  one  condition  I 
make :  whenever  you  mean  to  take  off  the 
gloves,  and  intend  to  hit  out  hard,  that  you'll 
say  so  before.    Is  that  agreed  ?  " 

•*  It's  a  bargain." 

She  held  out  her  hand  frankly,  and  ho  took 
it  as  cordially  ;  and  in  a  hearty  squeeze  the 
compact  was  ratified. 

<^  Shall  I  tell  you,"  said  she,  as  they  drew 
nigh  the  Abbey,  '*  that  you  are  a  great  puzzle 
to  us  all  here  ?  We  none  of  us  can  guess  how 
so  great  a  person  as  yourself  should  conde- 
scend to  come  down  to  such  an  out-o'-the- 
world  spot,  and  waste  his  fascinations  on  such 
dull  company." 

*'Your  explanation,  I'll  wager,  was  the 
true  one  ;  let  me  hear  it." 

*'  I  called  it  eccentricity;  the  oddity  of 
a  man  wjio  had  traded  so  long  in  oddity  that 
he  grew  to  bo  inexplicable,  even  to  himself, 
and  that  an  Irish  country  house  was  one  of 
the  few  things,  you  had  not  'done,'  and  you 
were  determined  to  '  do'  it." 

<'  There  was  that,  and  something  more," 
said  Maitland,  thoughtfully. 

<'  The  '  something  more '  being,  I  take  it, 
the  whole  secret." 

<'  As  you  read  me  ,like  a  book,  Miss  Re- 
becca, all  I  ask  is,  that  you'll  shut  the  volume 
when  you've  done  with  it,  and  not  talk  over 
it  with  your  literary  friends." 

*'  It  is  not  my  way,"  said  she,  half  pet- 
tishly; and  they  reached  the  door  as  she 
spoke.  I 
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OHAPm  Till. 
^.  BOMB    KXPLAHATIOVS. 

Ir  there  was  anything  strange  or  inexpli- 
cable in  the  appearance  of  one  of  Maitlaiid*B 
pretensions  in  an  unfrequented  and  obecoie 
part  of  the  world — if  there  was  matter  in  it 
to  puzzle  the  wise  heads  of  squires,  and  make 
country  intelligences  look  confused,  there  is 
no  earthly  reason  why  any  mystification  shoald 
be  practised  with  our  Teadet.  He  at  least  is 
under  our  guidance,  and  to  him  we  impart 
whatever  is  known  to  ourselves.  For  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons,  some  of  which  this  histoiy 
later  on  wHl  disclose, — others,  the  less  immi- 
nent, we  are  free  now  to  avow, — Mr.  Norman 
Maitland  had  latterly  addressed  much  of  his 
mind  to  the  political  intrigues  of  a  foreign 
country  :  that  country  was  Naples.  He  had 
known  it — we  are  not  free  to  say  how,  at  this 
place — ^from  his  childhood  :  he  knew  its  peo- 
ple in  every  rank  and  class  :  he  knew  its  dia- 
lect in  all  its  idioms.  He  could  talk  the  slaog 
of  the  lazzaroni,  and  the  wild  patois  of  Oilsr 
bria,  just  as  fluently  as  that  composite  lan- 
guage which  the  King  Ferdinand  used,  and 
which  was  a  blending  of  the  vulgarisms  of 
the  Ohiaja  with,  the  Frenchified  ohit-ohat  of 
the  court. 

There  were  events  happening  in  Italy  which, 
though  not  for  the  movement  involving  the 
question  of  Naples,  suggested  to  the  wissr 
beads  in  that  country  the  sense  of  a  coming 
peril.  We  cannot,  at  this  place,  explain  how 
or  why  Maitland  should  have  been  a  sharer 
in  these  deeds ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  be 
was  one  of  a  little  knot  who  had  free  aooesi 
to  the  palace,  and  ei^oyed  constant  inter* 
course  with  the  king — free  to  teU  him  of  sU 
that  went  on  in  his  brilliant  capital  of  Ties 
and  levity — to  narrate  its  duels,  its  defidca- 
tions,  its  intrigues,  its  family  scandals^  and 
domestic  disgraces — to  talk  of  anything  and 
everything  but  one ; — ^not  a  word  on  polities 
was  to  escape  them ;  never  in  the  most  re- 
mote way  vras  a  syllable  to  drop  of  wther 
what  was  happening  in  the  State,  or  what 
comments  the  French  or  English  press  might 
pass  on  k.  No  allusion  vras  to  escape  on 
questions  of  government,  nor  the  name  of  a 
minister  to  be  spoken,  except  he  were  the 
hero  of  some  notorious  scandal.  All  these 
precautions  could  not  stifle  fear.  The  menials 
had  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  befove 
Belshazzar's  eyes  had  fallen  on  it.  The  meo 
who  stood  near  the  throne  saw  that  it  zookpd 
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already.  There  was  bat  one  theme  within 
the  palace — the  fidelity  of  the  army;  and 
every  rudo  passage  between  the  soldiery  and 
the  people  seemed  to  testify  to  that  faithful- 
ncfts.  Amongst  those  who  were  supposed  to 
enjoy  the  sovereign  confidence — for  none,  in 
reality,  possessed  it — was  the  Count  Caf&relli, 
a  man  of  very  high  family  and  large  fortune, 
and,  though  not  in  the  slightest  degree  tinc- 
tured with  Liberalism  in  politics,  one  of  the 
very  few  Neapolitan  nobles  who  either  un- 
derstood the  drift,  or  estimated  the  force,  of 
the  party  of  action.  Ue  foresaw  the  coming 
struggle,  and  boded  ill  of  its  result.  With 
Mr.  Maitland  he  lived  in  closest  intimacy. 
The  Italian,  though  older  than  the  English- 
man, had  been  his  companion  in  years  of  dis- 
sipation. In  every  capital  of  Europe  these 
two  men  had  left  traditions  of  extravagance 
and  excess.  They  had  an  easy  access  to  the 
highest  circles  in  every  city,  and  it  was  their 
pleasure  to  mix  in  all,  even  to  the  lowest. 
Between  them  there  had  grown  what,  be- 
tween such  men,  represented  a  strong  friend- 
ship— that  is,  either  would  readily  have 
staked  his  life  or  his  fortune  ;  in  other  words, 
have  fought  a  duel,  or  paid  the  play-debts  of 
the  other.  Each  knew  the  exact  rules  of 
honor  which  guided  the  conduct  of  the  other, 
and  knew  besides  that  no  other  principles 
than  these  held  any  sway  or  influence  over 
him, 

Caffiirelli  saw  that  the  Bourbon  throne  was 
in  danger,  and  with  it  the  fortunes  of  all  who 
adhered  to  the  dynasty.  If  all  his  prejudices 
and  sympathies  were  with  monarchy,  these 
would  not  have  prevented  him  from  making 
terms  with  the  revolution,  if  be  thought  the 
revolution  could  bo  trusted  ;  but  this  was 
precisely  what  he  did  not,  could  not,  believe. 
**  Ccux  qui  sont  Bleus  restent  Bleus,"  said 
the  first  Napoleon  ;  and  so  Caffiirelli  assured 
himself  that  a  '*  canaille  '*  always  would  be 
a  canaille.  Philip  Egalitd  was  a  case  in  point 
of  what  came  of  such  concessions  ;  therefore 
he  decided  it  was  better  to  stand  by  the  mon- 
archy, and  that  real  policy  consisted  in  pro- 
viding that  there  should  bo  a  monarchj  to 
stand  by. 

To  play  that  mock  game  of  popularity,  the 
being  cheered  by  the  lazzaroni,  was  the  extent 
of  toleration  to  which  the  king  could  be  per- 
suaded. Indeed,  he  thought  these  vivas  the 
hearty  outburst  of  a  fervent  and  afleoiionate 
loyalty,  and  many  of  his  ministers  appeared 
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to  concur  with  him.  Caflhrelli,  who  was 
Master  of  the  HorSe,  deemed  otherwise,  and 
confessed  to  Maitland  that,  though  assassina- 
tion was  cheap  enough  in  the  quarter  of 
Santa  Lucia,  there  was  a  most  indiscriminat- 
ing  indifierence  as  to  who  might  be  the  vic- 
tim, and  that  the  old  Marquess  di  Montanara, 
the  Prefect  of  the  Palace,  would  not  cost  a 
"  carlino  "  more  than  the  veriest  follower  of 
Mazzini. 

Both  Caffiirelli  and  Maitland  enjoyed  se- 
cret sources  of  information.  They  were  mem- 
bers of  that  strange  league  which  has  a  link 
in  every  grade  and  class  of  Neapolitan  soci- 
ety, and  makes  the  very  highest  in  station 
the  confidant  and  the  accomplice  of  the  most 
degraded  and  the  meanest.  This  sect,  called 
La  Comorra,  was  originally  a  mere  system  of 
organized  extortion,  driving,  by  force  of  men- 
ace, an  impost  on  every  trade  and  occupation, 
and  exacting  its  dues  by  means  of  agents  well 
known  to  be  capable  of  the  greatest  crimes. 
Caflarelli,who  had  long  employed  its  services 
to  assist  him  in  his  inbrigues  or  accomplish 
his  vengeances,  was  a  splendid  contributor  to 
its  resources.  He  was  rich  and  munificent ; 
he  loved  profusion,  but  he  adored  it  when  it 
could  bo  made  the  mainspring  of  some  dark 
and  mysterious  machinery.  Though  the  Qu 
niorra  vnis  not  in  the  remotest  degree  politi- 
cal, Cafi&relli  learned,  through  its  agency, 
that  the  revolutionary  party  were  hourly 
gaining  strength  and  courage.  They  saw  the 
growing  discontent  that  spread  abroad  about 
the  ruling  dynasty,  and  they  knew  how  little 
favor  would  be  shown  the  Bourbons  by  the 
western  powers,  whose  counsels  had  been  so 
flatly  rejected,  and  whose  warnings  despised. 
They  felt  that  their  hour  was  approaching, 
and  that  Northern  Italy  would  soon  hasten 
to  their  aid  if  the  work  of  overthrow  were 
once  fairly  begun.  Their  only  doubts  weA, 
lest  the  success,  when  achieved,  should  have 
won  nothing  for  them.  It  may  be  as  in 
Forty-eight,  said  they;  wo  may  drive  the 
king  out  of  Naples,  as  we  drove  the  Austri- 
ans  out  of  Milan,  and  after  all  only  be  con- 
quering a  larger  kingdom  for  the  house  of 
Savoy.  Hence  they  hesitated  and  held  back ; 
nor  were  their  feara  causeless.  For  what  had 
revolution  poured  forth  its  blood  like  water 
in  Paris  ?  to  raise  up  the  despotism  of  the 
Second  Empire ! 

Oa£Birelli  was  in  possession  of  all  this ;  he 
knew  what  they  hoped  and  wished  and  feared. 
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The  Camorra  itself  numbered  many  professed 
revolutionists  (*'  Reds,"  as  they  liked  to  be 
called)  in  its  sect,  but  was  itself  untinctured 
hj  politics.  The  wily  count  thought  that  it 
was  a  pity  so  good  an  organization  should  be 
wasted  on  mere  extortion  and  robbery.  There 
were  higher  crimes  they  might  attain  to,  and 
grander  interests  they  might  subserve.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  the  world  of  Europe  so  much  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  powerful  men.  Withdraw 
from  it,  say  half  a  dozen  —  one  could  name 
them  at  once — and  what  a  change  might  come 
over  the  Continent !  CafiGnrelli  was  no  assas- 
sfn  ;  but  there  are  men,  and  he  was  one  of 
them,  that  can  trifle  with  great  crimes,  just 
as  children  play  with  fire  ;  who  can  jest  with 
them,  laugh  at  them,  and  sport  with  them, 
till,  out  of  mere  familiarity,  they  forgot  the 
horror  they  should  inspire  and  the  penalty 
they  enforce.  He  had  known  Orsini  inti- 
mately, and  liked  him ;  nor  did  he  talk  of 
bis  memory  with  less  affection  that  he  had 
died  beneath  the  guillotine.  He  would  not 
himself  engage  in  a  crime  that  would  dishonor 
bis  name ;  but  he  knew  there  were  a  great 
number  of  people  in  the  world  who  could  no 
more  be  punctilious  about  honor  than  about 
the  linen  they  wore — fellows  who  walked  in 
rags  and  dined  off  garlic.  Why  should  they 
stick  at  trifles  ?  They  had  no  noble  escutch- 
eons to  be  tarnished,  no  splendid  names,  no 
high  lineage  to  be  disgraced.  In  fact,  there 
were  crimes  that  became  them,  just  as  certain 
lorms  of  labor  suited  them.  They  worked 
with  their  hands  in  each  case.  Amongst  the 
Camorra  he  knew  many  such.  The  difficulty 
was  to  bring  the  power  of  the  sect  to  bear 
upon  the  questions  that  engaged  him.  It 
would  not  have  been  difficult  to  make  them 
revolutionists — the  one  word  pillage  would 
have  sufficed  for  that ;  the  puzzle  was  how  to 
make  them  Royalists.  Mere  pay  would  not 
do.  These  fellows  had  got  a  taste  for  irreg- 
ular gain .  To  expect  to  win  them  over  by 
pay,  or  retain  them  by  discipline,  was  to  hope 
to  convert  a  poacher  by  inviting  him  to  a  bat- 
tue. Caffiirelli  had  revolved  the  matter  very 
long  and  carefully  ;  he  had  talked  it  over 
scores  of  times  with  Maitland.  They  agreed 
that  the  Camorra  had  great  capabilities,  if 
one  only  could  use  them.  Through  the 
members  of  that  league  in  the  army  they  had 
learned  that  the  troops,  the  long-vaunted  re- 
liance of  the  monarchy,  could  not  be  trusted. 
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Many  regiments  were  ready  to  take  arms  with 
the  Reds  ;  many  more  would  disband  and  re- 
turn tQ  their  homes.  As  for  the  dstj,  they 
declared  there  was  not  one  ship^s  oompany 
would  stand  by  the  sovereign.  The  most 
well-affected  would  be  neutral;  none  save 
the  foreign  legions  would  fight  for  the  king. 
The  question  then  was,  to  reinforce  these, 
and  at  once— a  matter  far  more  difficult  than 
it  used  to  be.  Switzerland  would  no  longer 
permit  this  recruitment.  Austria  would  give 
none  but  her  criminals.  America,  it  was 
said,  abounded  in  ardent,  adventurous  spirits, 
that  would  readily  risk  life  in  pursuit  of  for- 
tune ;  but  then  the  cause  was  not  one  which, 
by  any  ingenuity,  could  be  made  to  seem  that 
of  liberty.  Nothing  then  remained  but  Ire- 
land. There  there  was  bravery  and  poverty 
both.  Thousands,  who  had  no  fears  and  veiy 
little  food,  ready  for  any  enterprise,  but  &r 
readier  for  one  which  could  be  dignified  as 
being  the  battle  of  the  Truth  and  the  cause 
of  the  Holy  Father. 

An  Irish  legion,  some  five  or  six  thousand 
devout  Catholics  and  valiant  soldiers,  was  a 
project  that  the  Minister  of  War  at  onoe  em- 
braced. His  excellency  saw  Maitland  on  it, 
and  talked  over  the  whole  plan.  Blaitland 
was  himself  to  direct  all  its  operations.  Oaffii- 
relli  would  correspond  with  him  from  Naples, 
and,  in  case  of  any  complication  or  difficulty, 
shroud  the  minister  from  attack.'  Amj^e 
funds  would  be  provided.  The  men  oould 
be  engaged  as  laborers  upon  some  great  pub- 
lic work,  and  forwarded  in  small  drafls  to  a 
convenient  port.  Arms  could  be  easily  pro- 
cured from  Liege.  Officers  could  be  leadQj 
obtained,  either  Irish,  or  Poles  or  Hungari- 
ans who  could  speak  English.  In  a  word,  all 
the  details  had  been  well  discussed  and  oon- 
sidered,  and  Maitland,  on  aviving  in  Lon- 
don, had  again  talked  over  the  project  with 
wise  and  craftiy  heads,  whose  prudent  conn- 
sels  showed  him  how  little  fit  he  was  per- 
sonally to  negotiate  directly  with  the  Irish 
peasant,  and  how  imperative  above  all  things 
it  was  to  depute  this  part  of  his  task  to  some 
clever  native,  capable  of  employing  the  salh 
ordinates  he  needed.  **  Hide  yourself,"  said 
they,  **  in  some  out-of-the-way  spot  in  Wales 
or  Scotland ;  even  the  far  norUi  of  Ireland 
will  do ;  remain  anywhere  near  enough  to 
have  frequent  communication  with  your 
agent,  but  neither  be  seen  nor  known  in  tho 
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plot  yourself.  Your  English  talk  and  jour 
English  accent  would  destroy  more  confidence 
than  your  English  gold  would  buy." 

Such  an  agent  was  soon  found — a  man  ad- 
mirably adapted  in  many  respects  for  the  sta- 
tion, lie  had  been  an  adventurer  all  his 
life ;  served  w|jth  the  French  in  Austria,  and 
the  Austrians  in  the  Banat ;  held  an  inde- 
pendent command  of  Turks  during  the  Cri- 
mean war  ;  besides  episodically  having  **  done 
a  little/'  as  he  called  it,  on  the  Indian  fron- 
tier with  the  Yankees ;  and  served  on  the 
staff  of  Rosas  at  La  Plata  ;  all  his  great  and 
varied  experiences  tending  to  one  solitary 
conviction,  that  no  real  success  was  ever  to 
be  attained  in  anything  except  by  means  of 
Irishmen ;  nor  could  order,  peace,  and  loy- 
alty bo  ever  established  anywhere  without 
their  assistance.  If  he  was  one  of  the  brav- 
est men  living,  he  was  one  of  the  most  push- 
ing and  impertinent !  he  would  have  main- 
tained a  point  of  law  against  the  lord 
chancellor,  and  contested  tactics  with  a  mar- 
shal of  France.  He  thought  himself  the 
ornament  of  any  society  he  entered,  and  his 
Tanity,  in  matters  of  intellect,  was  only  sur- 
passed by  his  personal  conceit.  And  now 
one  word  as  to  his  appearance.  With  the 
aid  of  cleverly  constructed  boots  he  stood  five 
feet  four,  but  was  squarely,  stoutly  built, 
broad  in  the  chest,  and  very  bow-legged  ; 
his  hea(>  was  large,  and  seemed  larger  from 
a  mass  of  fiery  red  hair,  of  which  he  was  im- 
mensely vain  as  the  true  Celtic  color;  he 
wore  great  whiskers,  a  moustache,  and  chin 
toft ;  but  the  flaming  hue  of  these  seemed 
actually  tamed  and  toned  down  beside  his 
eyes,  which  resembled  two  flaring  carbuncles. 
They  were  the  most  excitable,  quarrelsome, 
restless  pair  of  orbs  that  ever  beamed  in  a 
human  head.  They  twinkled  and  sparkled 
with  an  incessant  mischief,  and  they  darted 
such  insolent  glances  right  and  left,  as  seemed 
to  say,  **  Is  there  any  one  present  who  will 
presume  to  contradict  me?  '* 

His  boundlesd  self-conceit  would  have  been 
droll  if  it  had  not  been  so  offensive.  His 
theory  was  this  :  all  men  detested  him ;  aM 
women  adored  him.  Europe  had  done  little 
better  than  intrigue  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  what  country  could  secure  his  ser- 
Tices.  As  for  the  insolent  things  he  had  said 
to  kings  and  emperors,  and  the  soft  speeches 
that  empresses  and  queens  had  made  to  him- 
•eif,  they  would  fill  a  volume.    BelicTe  him, 
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and  he  had  been  on  terms  of  more  than  in* 
timaCy  in  every  royal  palace  of  the  Continent. 
Show  the  slightest  semblance  of  doubt  in  him, 
and  the  chances  were  that  he'd  have  had  yon 
"  out  "  in  the  morning. 

Amongst  his  self-delusions,  it  was  one  to 
believe  that  his  voice  and  accent  were  pecul- 
iarly insinuating.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a 
certain  slippery  insincerity  about  t)iem,  btit 
the  vulgarity  was  the  chief  characteristic; 
and  his  brogue  was  that  of  Leinster,  which, 
even  to  Irish  ears,  is  insufferable. 

Such  was,  in  brief,  the  ^gentleman  who 
called  himself  Major  M'Caskcy,  Knight-Com- 
mander of  various  orders,  and  C.S.  in  the 
pope's  household — which,  interpreted,  means 
Cameriere  Secreto— a  something  which  cor- 
responds to  gentleman  in  waiting.  Maitland 
and  he  had  never  met.  They  had  corre- 
sponded freely,  and  the  letters  of  the  major 
had  by  no  means  made  a  favorable  impression 
upon  Maitland,  who  had  more  than  once  for- 
warded extracts  from  them  to  the  committcM 
in  London,  pettishly  asking,  **  if  something 
better  could  not  be  found  than  the  writer  of 
this  rubbish."  And  yet,  for  the  work  before 
him,  **  the  writer  of  this  rubbish  "  was  a 
most  competent  hand.  He  knew  his  coun- 
trymen well — knew  how  to  approach  them 
by  those  mingled  appeals  to  their  love  of  ad- 
venture and  love  of  gain — their  passion  for 
fighting,  for  carelessness,  for  disorder;  and, 
above  all,  that  wide  uncertainty  as  to  what 
is  to  come,  which  is  to  an  Irishman's  nature 
the  most  irresistible  of  all  seductions.  The 
major  had  established  committees — in  other 
words,  recruiting  depots — in  several  county 
towns  ;  had  named  a  considen\ble  number  of 
petty  oflBcers ;  and  was  only  waiting  Mait- 
land *s  orders  whether  or  not  he  should  pro- 
pose the  expedition  to  adventurous  but  out- 
at-elbows  young  fellows  of  a  superior  station 
— the  class  from  which  officers  might  be  taken. 
We  have  now  said  enough  of  him  and  the 
project  that  engaged  him  to  admit  of  our 
presenting  him  to  our  readers  in  one  of  his 
brief  epistles.     It  was  dated — 

**  Castls  Durrow,  Augutt  — , . 

"  Sib, — I  have  the  honor  to  report  for  your 
information  that  I  yesterday  enrolled  in  this 
town  and  neighborhood  eighteen  fine  fellows 
for  H.  N.  M.  Two  of  them  are  returned  con- 
victs, and  throe  more  are  bound  over  to  come 
up  for  sentence  at  a  future  assises,  and  one 
whom  I  have  named  a  corporal  is  the  notori- 
oos  flajcs,  who  shot  OapttuB  Macan  on  Ihe 
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fair  green  at  Ballinasloe.  So  yoa  see  there's 
little  fear  that  thejUl  want  to  come  back  here 
when  once  they  have  attained  to  the  style  and 
dignity  of  Neapolitan  citizens.  Bounty  is 
higher  here  by  from  sixteen  to  twenty  shil- 
lings than  in  Meath ;  indeed,  fellows  who  can 
handle  a  gun,  or  are  any  ways  ready  with  a 
weapon,  can  always  commana  a  job  from  one 
of  the  secret  clubs ;  and  my  experiences  (wide 
as  most  men's)  lead  me  entirely  to  the  selec- 
tion of  those  who  have  shown  any  aptitude 
for  active  service.  I  want  your  permission 
and  instruction  to  engage  some  young  gentle- 
man of  family  and  station,  for  the  which  I 
must  necessarily  be  provided  with  means  of 
entertainment.  *  Tafel  Gelt  is  nicht  Teufers 
Gelt,'  says  the  Austrian  adage ;  and  I  believe 
a  very  moderate  outlay,  assisted  by  my  own 
humble  gifts  of  persuasion,  will  suffice.  *  Se- 
duction de  M'Cfaskey,'  was  a  proverb  in  the 
8th  Voltigeurs.  You  may  ask  a  certain  high 
personage  in  France,  who  it  was  that  told 
him  not  to  despdir  on  a  particular  evening  at 
Strasbourg.  A  hundred  pounds — better  if  a 
hundred  and  fiftv — would  be  useful.  The 
medals  of  His  Holiness  have  done  well,  but  I 
only  distribute  them  in  the  lower  ranks. 
Some  titles  would  be  verv  advisable  if  I  am  to 
deal  with  the  higher  class.  Herewith  you 
have  a  muster-roll  of  what  has  been  done  in 
two  counties  ;  and  I  say  it  without  fear,  not 
a  man  in  the  three  kingdoms  could  have 
accomplished  it  but  Miles  M'O.  Marmont 
could  plan,  but  not  execute  ;  Massena  execute, 
but  not  organize ;  Soult  could  do  none  but 
the  last.  It  is  no  vanity  makes  mo  declare 
that  I  combine  all  the  three  qualities.  You 
see  me  now  *  organizing  ;'  in  a  few  days  yoir 
shall  judge  of  mo  in  the  field ;  and  later  on, 
if  my  convictions  do  not  deceive  mo,  in  the 
higher  sphere  of  directing  the  great  operations 
of  an  army.  I  place  tnose  words  in  your 
hands  that  they  may  bo  on  record.  If 
M'Caskey  falls,  itis  a  great  destiny  cut  ofif; 
but  posterity  will  see  that  he  died  in  the  full 
conviction  of  his  genius.  I  have  drawn  on 
you  for  thirty-eight,  ten,  and  six;  and  to- 
morrow will  draw  again  for  seventy-four,  fif- 
teen. 
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*'  Your  note  has  just  oome.    I  am  forced 
'to  say  that  its  tone  is  not  that  to  wfaieh,  in 
the  sphere  I  have  moved,  I  have  been  aocns- 
tomed.    If  I  am  to  reeard  you  as  my  soperior 
officer,  duty  cries.  Submit.    If  you  oe  simply 
a  civilian,  no  matter  how  exalted,  I  ask  ex- 
planation.   The  dinner  at  the  Dawson  Arms 
was  necessary :  the  champag!y3  was  not  ezees- 
sive ;  none  of  the  company  were  really  drank 
before  ten  o'clock  ;  and  Ibedestmction  of  tbe 
furniture  was  a  *  plaisanterie'  of  a  yoang 
gentleman  from  Loath  who  was  goine  into 
noly  orders,  and  might  most  probabfy  not 
have  another  such  spree  in  all  his  life  again. 
Are  you  satisfied  ?    If  not,  tell  me    what 
And  where  any  other  satisfiiction  may  meet 
your  wishes.    You  say.  Let  us  meet.    I  reply, 
lee,  in  any  way  you  desire.    Yoa  have  not 
answered  my  demand — it  was  demand,  not 
re(]^uest — to  be  Count  M'Caskey.     I  have 
written  to  Count  Caffiirelli  on  the  subject,  and 
have  thoughts  of  addressing  the  king.     Don't 
talk  to  me  of  decorations.    I  have  no  room 
for  them  on  tbe  breast  bf  my  coat.    I  am 
fbrced  to  say  these  things  to  you,  for  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  you  really  know  or 
understand  the  man  you  corree|M>nd  with. 
After  all,  it  took  Radetsky  a  year,  and  Omar 
Pasha  seventeen  months,  to  arrive  at  Uiat' 
knowledge  which  my  impatience,  unjustly, 
perhaps,  complains  that  you  have  not  attained 
to.     let  I  feel  we  shall  like  each  other ;  and 
were  it  not  like  precipitancy,  I'd  say,  BeUcTPO 
me,  dear  Maitland,  very  faithfully  yoar  friood, 

«  Miles  M'CASKKr." 

The  answer  to  this  was  very  brief,  and  laa 
thus : — 

*<  Ltlb  Abbst,  Ari^uai. 
**  Sir, — ^You  will  oome  to  Coleraine,  and 
await  my  orders  there — the  first  of  which 
will  be  to  take  no  liberties  of  any  kind  with 
your  obedient  servant, 

*<  NORVAN  MaITLANB. 

"  BfAJOR  M'Oaskbt, 
"The  Dawson  Arms,  OMtle  Dtirrow. 

**  P,S. — Avoid  all  English  aoquaintanosi 
on  your  road.  Give  yourself  out  to  be  a 
foreigner,  and  speak  as  little  as  possible." 


The  Zeitung  fur  AorddeutscMand  has  been 
guilty  of  a  most  Qngallant  act.  It  appears  that 
Mrs.  Mathilde  Raven  **  started  a  story'*  in  the 
fcuilleton  of  the  said  paper,  entitled  "  A  Roll  of 
Gold.*'  With  reference  to  this,  the  following  ed- 
itorial manifesto  has  now  been  issued :  **  Through 
a  mistake  in  the  forwarding  of  the  maouscript, 
about  two  chapters  have  dropped  out  after  the 
third  in  our  impressions.    The  authoress  belUvti 


that  the  artistic  stmctare  of  her  story  has  mt" 

'  fered  considerably  by  this  ;  and  ws  take  tMs 

opportunity  of  requesting  our  readers,  in  ease 

they  ihould  have  noticed  this  tlip,  to  put  the  re- 

i  spoDsibility  upon  our  shoulders.  * '  Anything  man 

'  complimentary  to  the  "  Fran  Verfiuserin,"  than 

that  the  pablio  should  not  have  notioed  the  gup 

of  two  All!  chapters,  oan  hardly  be  eoaosifecL 
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From  The  North  British  Reyiew. 

On  Recent  Geographical  Discovery  and  Re- 
search. 

A  CASUAL  obeerver,  scanning  the  map  of 
the  world,  would  probably  soon  arrive  at  the 
ooncluBion,  that  every  portion  of  our  earth 
has  been  so  far  examined  and  mapped  out,  as 
to  leave  but  inconsiderable  gleanings  for  the 
future  tmveller.  And  if  by  the  terms  geo- 
graphical discovery  and  research,  nothing 
more  were  meant  than  what  is  too  often  taken 
for  granted, — the  making  known,  by  bound- 
ary and  extent,  certain  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface  never  before  visited  by  Europeans, — 
there  would  be  some  ground  for  such  an  opin- 
ion. But  this  is  only  one,  and  by  no  means 
the  most  important  part  of  the  subject.  Much 
more  is  needed  before  facts  like  these  can 
challenge  a  human  interest.  Such  planlike 
representations,  such  purely  statistical  kind 
of  information,  existed  before  Carl  Ritter  res- 
oaed  geography  from  the  reproach  of  being  a 
mere,  dry  catalogue  of  names,  and  proved  it 
to  bo  what  it  truly  is,  a  record  of  the  **  life 
of  the  globe.''  Long  ere  Humboldt  threw 
the  spell  of  his  genius  over  the  intertropical 
regions  of  America,  the  names  of  the  coun- 
tries he  explored  were  conned  over  by  hapless 
schoolboys.  But  how  dififerent  are  our  im- 
pressions of  those  regions  now,  compared  with 
what  they  would  have  been,  but  for  the  visit 
of  the  great  traveller  !  How  clearly  are  the 
**  aspects  of  nature  "  now  placed  before  us, 
— the  outlines  of  the  mountains, — the  forma- 
tion of  the  rocks,  and  their  metalliferous 
treasures, — the  noble  rivers, — the  vast  llanos 
and  pampas, — the  magniBcent  vegetation,  so 
dense  as  to  exclude  the  sun's  rays,  and  save 
the  dewdrop  from  sudden  exhalation, — the 
beauty  and  variety  of  animal  life, — the  races 
of  men,  and  their  means  of  subsistence, — 
nothing,  in  short,  is  overlooked  in  his  com- 
prehensive survey.  If  aspirants  for  fame  in 
ibis  field  would  deserve  success,  they  mast 
learn  how  and  *'  what  to  observe  "  in  the 
■ohooi  of  Humboldt  and  Ritter.  Lot  the 
branches  of  knowledge  usually  comprised 
under  the  term  **  Physical  Geography,"  be 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  inquiry,  and  there  is 
DO  appreciable  limit  to  the  field  that  is  vrait- 
ing  to  bo  cultivated,  no  lack  of  profitable 
employment  for  travellers,  nor  of  valuable  re- 
sults to  science,  commerce,  and  the  arts,  dur- 
ing generations  to  come.  For  want  of  this 
preliminary  information,  bow  many  golden 
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opportunities  have  been  lost ;  how  much  labor 
is  constantly  being  thrown  away  ;  and  how 
is  the  earnest  student  tantalized  by  vague, 
indefinite  description,  calculated  only  to  un- 
settle his  belief,  without  adding  to  his  posi- 
tive knowledge  !  True,  no  great  prizes  are 
left,  great  in  the  sense  of  extent;  the  icy 
barriers  ot  the  far  north  having  once  been 
opened,  and  the  secret  of  ages — a  possible 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Par 
cific  Oceans  —  revealed;  the  Arctic  legion 
may  be  left  to  repose  in  its  mantle  of  snow. 
And  since  the  Nile,  the  source  of  which 
has  been  hidden  from  the  scrutiny  of  travel- 
lers ever  since  the  dawn  of  history,  has  been 
traced  at  least  to  its  great  reservoir,  the 
world  must  rest  satisfied  till  the  gallant  dis- 
coverer is  enabled  to  return  to  the  scene  of 
his  conquests  in  order  to  complete  what  he 
has  so  nobly  begun,  by  thoroughly  investigat- 
ing a  region  he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own, 
and  with  which  his  name  will  forever  be 
identified.  Whether  viewed  in  the  light  of 
practical  utility,  like  the  recent  explorations 
in  Australia,  which  yield  an  immediate  re- 
turn in  extended  pastures  for  our^colonial 
farmers,  and  new  prospects  for-  future  emi- 
grants ;  or  in  the  more  recondite  departments 
of  the  science,  as  in  ethnological  or  archsoo- 
logical  research,  vast  lacuna  remain  to  be 
filled  up  before  our  knowledge  of  the  globe  is 
completed.  How  much  remains  to  be  done, 
or  nither,  how  little  has  yet  been  accom- 
plished, in  the  elucidation  of  the  higher 
branches  of  physical  geography  throughout  a 
vast  portion  of  South  America,  in  Central 
Asia,  or  even  in  Syria  !  The  *'  L£tnd  of  the 
Bible,"  so  accessible  to  European  enterprise, 
and  yet  so  much  neglected,  is  a  reproach  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  A  small  part  only  of 
the  time  and  means  at  the  disposal  'of  our 
migratory  classes  would,  if  properly  directed, 
suffice  to  throw  light  on  many  questions  of 
highest  import,  now  involved  in  obscurity. 
Let  us  hope  that  a  portion  of  the  energy, 
courage,  and  skill,^which  it  has  been  fashion- 
able of  late  to  expend  in  a  perpendicular  di- 
rection— the  ascent  of  mountains  in  Europe 
— may  henceforth  be  directed  to  the  explora- 
tion of  horizontal  areas  elsewhere.  Slean- 
time,  it  will  be  found,  from  the  following 
sketch,  that  the  researches  of  the  few  past 
years  are  entitled  to  an  honorable  place  in  tbe 
history  of  geographical  discovery,  and  that 
they  will  not  yield  to  those  of  any  aimikr 
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period  in  the  richDess  and  importance  of 
their  results. 

Africa  claims  our  first  notice.  Attempts  at 
the  exploration  of  this  vast  continent  may  bo 
arranged  in  three  periods.  First,  From  the 
times  of  antiquity  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century — a  period  of  exaggerations  and  fables, 
the  few  useful  notions  then  current  being  de- 
rived from  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy. 
For  the  Portuguese  missionaries  speak  only 
of  miracles — of  mountains  of  silver,  lakes  of 
bitumen,  and  strange  monsters  in  the  rivers, 
half  women,  half  fishes.  This  fabulous  and 
barren  epoch  is  expressed  in  the  map  of  D'An- 
ville  by  blank  spaces,  mountains  without  lim- 
its, watercourses  uncertain  where  to  flow, 
lo?:endB,  and  endless  marks  of  interrogation. 
Second,  At  the  end  of  last  century,  Bruce  de- 
voted himself  to  the  discovery  of  the  source 
of  the  Nile ;  but,  concluding  that  the  Blue 
River  is  the  main  stream,  ho  traced  it  to  Lake 
Dembea,  and  believed  erroneously  that  be 
had  reached  the  fountain  of  the  mysterious 
river.  Houghton  preceded  Mungo  Park  in 
the  regions  of  the  Upper  Gambia  and  the 
Niger ;  and  Horncmann  penetrated  the  pro- 
found abysses  of  Soudan,  only  to  meet  his 
death.  But  a  new  era  had  opened  for  Afri- 
can discovery ;  a  fertile  era,  in  which  Den- 
ham,  Clapper  ton,  an'd  Lander,  made  known 
the  existence  of  Lake  Tchad  and  the  delta  of 
the  Niger,  regions  since  then  fully  explored 
by  Barth,  Baikie,  and  others.  But  we  must 
pass  over  the  long  array  of  their  successors,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  third  or  present  period, 
in  which  travellers,  furnished  with  scientific 
instruments,  have  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  courses  of  the  Zambesd  and  the  Shird,  and 
with  snow-clad  mountains  near  the  Equator. 
From  them  we  learn  that  the  Sahara  is  not  a 
uniform  desert  of  sand,  but  a  plateau  inter- 
spersed with  hills  and  valleys  ;  that  the  cen- 
tral region  of  Soudan  is  in  part  the  bod  of  an 
ancient  sea  ;  and  that,  south  of  the  Equator, 
there  extend  a  series  of  magnificent  lakes,  of 
which  Nyanza,  Tanganyika,  N'yassa,  Shirwa, 
and  N 'garni  arc  the  principal. 

Notliing  of  importance  was  done  in  the 
direction  of  the  White  Nile  till  1827,  when 
M.  Linant  ascended  it  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  or  two  hundred  miles.  From  his  re- 
port of  the  resources  of  the  countries  on  its 
banks  in  ivory  and  gums,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
Mehemet  Ali,  was  induced  in  1840  to  send 
oat  an  expedition  in  which  Amaad  and 


Weme  were  engaged.  They  explored  the 
river  to  Gondokoro,  nearly  two  tboosand  mUm 
from  its  mouth,  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  south  of  Khartum,  the  then  advanced 
post  of  civilization.  They  found  that,  aboat 
fifty  miles  beyond  Gondokoro,  navigation  is 
no  longer  possible  on  account  of  rocka  and 
rapids.  From  this  time  forward  traders  in 
ivory  and  slaves  established  themselves  on  the 
banks  of  the  White  Nile,  who  from  time  to 
time  sent  home  reports  entirely  devoid  of 
geographical  accuracy,  and  in  many  cases  dis- 
torted, from  interested  motives.  The  dift- 
culty  of  procuring  supplies  and  porters  fraa 
Gondokoro,  added  to  the  impossibility  of  nav- 
igating the  river  to  the  southward,  was  so 
great  that  the  idea  of  reaching  the  source  of 
the  Nile  in  this  direction  seenied  hopelsM, 
and  the  mystery  of  ages  remained  as  diark  as 
ever. 

Just  at  this  time,  however,  the  geograph- 
ical world  was  at  onoe  startled  and  interested 
by  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  high,  snow- 
covered  mountains  within  a  few  degrees  of 
the  Equator,  in  Sootb-Eastem  Africa;  and 
the  existence,  in  the  same  quarter,  of  an 
immense  sheet  of  water — a  vast  inland  sea — 
the  preposterous  size  and  most  improbable 
form  of  which  were  delineated  on  a  map, 
drawn  up  from  native  accounts  by  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Mombaz,  on  the  coast  of  Zaiq^oe- 
bar.  These  gentlemen,  the  Rev.  MM.  Krapf, 
Rebmann,  and  Erfaardt,  were  alternately  as- 
sailed as  impostors  or  commiserated  as  dopes, 
and  few  had  any  faith  in  their  astoondiag 
communications.  These,  however,  served  to 
invest  the  regions  of  Sooth-Eastern  Africa 
with  a  fresh  interest.  The  questions  of  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  whence,  aooording 
to  Ptolemy,  the  Nile  has  its  rise,  and  the 
lake  near  its  supposed  source,  which  bss 
shifted  its  position  and  altered  its  dimensioos 
by  many  degrees  in  numerous  maps  since  bis 
time,  were  revived.  Earnest  and  animated 
discussions  followed,  in  which  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  London  took  an 
active  part.  These  ended  in  the  organiatioii 
of  an  expedition  under  Burton  and  Speke, 
who  left  the  island  of  Zanzibar  in  June,  1857. 
During  the  first  month  they  traversed  the 
maritime  zone  of  Eastern  Africa,  a  flat  or 
slightly  undulating  region,  the  home  of  myri- 
ads of  reptiles  and  insects,  and  the  donmin 
of  endemic  fever.  A  place  called  Zungom^ro 
marks  the  extremity  of  the  flat  ooantry,  after 
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which  it  rises  rapidly  and  is  diversified  hj 
defiles  and  ravines.  A  bold  escarpment, 
which  appears  from  the  coast  like  a  meridi- 
onal range  of  mountains,  marks  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  great  interior  table-land  ;  a  region 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  having  a  tem- 
perate, healthy  climate,  and  which  may  yet 
become  one  of  the  richest  countries  of  Africa. 
It  is  occupied  by  the  Usagara,  a  negro  race, 
who  construct  huts  of  osier  wands,  rear  cattle, 
and  cultivate  the  soil,  when  unmolested  by 
the  slave-hunters  of  the  coast.  The  first  hill 
they  crossed,  near  the  middle  of  the  terri- 
tory, was  found  to  be  2,286  feet,  but  Rubcho 
Mountain  at  its  western  extremity  is  5,697 
feet  above  the  sea.  On  descending  the  pass, 
a  series  of  undulating  plains  opened  up, 
stretching  to  the  distant  horizon  :  in  one  part 
the  soil  was  burned  up  by  the  sun  ;  in  others 
covered  by  dense,  almost  impenetrable  vegeta- 
tion. On  the  whole,  there  was  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  virgin  forest  than  of  culture,  more 
desert  than  forest,  and  fewer  men  than  wild 
animals.  '  The  mean  height  of  these  plains 
is  from  3,000  to  4,500  feet  above  the  sea. 
Following  a  W.N.W.  course,  the  travellers 
crossed  the  countries  of  Ugugo  and  M'Gunda, 
both  in  great  part  desert,  and  entered  the 
fertile  region  of  Unyamwezi,  where  the  hills 
are  covered  with  tall  slender  trees,  the  white 
antelope  and  zebra  roam  in  the  forest  glades, 
and  domestic  cattle  pasture  in  the  rich  plains. 
The  name  of  this  country  was  known  to  the 
Portuguese  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  be- 
longing to  a  great  negro  nation  of  the  inte- 
rior who  trafficked  with  Europeans  of  the 
coast.  The  native  name  means  literally 
«*  CJountry  of  the  Moon,*'  or  moon-land,  and 
it  is  conjectured  that  this  may  have  some 
relation  to  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  of 
Ptolemy.*  It  is  described  as  the  garden  of 
Eastern  Africa,  and  here  all  the  quadrupeds 
peculiar  to  Africa  arc  met  with,  including 
the  zebra  and  the  giraffe.  The  natives  appear 
to  be  superior  to  those  of  other  pa1*ts  of  the 
country,  the  population  is  more  dense,  and 
industry  better  developed.  The  collection  of 
hots  called  the  capital  is  said  to  be  the  chief 
seat  of  commerce  in  South-Eastern  Africa. 
This  place  named  Kaz6,  was  found  to  be  in 
lat.  5  degs.  S.,  long.  33  degs.  E.,  and  about 

•  The  name  is  disputed  bj  Mr.  Cooley,  who  far- 
ther maintaios  that  the  term  **  Mountains  of  the 
Moon "  attribated  to  Ptolemy,  is  an  Arabic  inter- 
polation. 
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four  hundred  miles  direct  from  the  coast  of 
Zanguebar. 

To  the  west  of  Kaa4  the  country  sinks 
towards  the  great  depression  of  the  interior. 
The  soil  is  well  watered,  and  cultivation  con- 
tinuous. Here  rice,  sagar-cane,  and  all  the 
products  of  India,  come  to  perfection.  Afler 
a  march  of  about  two  hundred  miles  across 
a  territory  where  the  rivers  all  flow  to  the 
westward,  the  travellers  reached  a  series  of 
heights,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  caravan 
rested.  From  this  point  a  brilliant  line  was 
visihle  across  the  foliage.  '<  What  is  that 
light?**  inquired  Captain  Burton.  **  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  waler,^^  replied  the  guide.  It 
was  indeed  the  great  lake.  They  advanced  a 
few  paces  when  a  view  was  opened  up  which 
filled  them  with  astonishment  and  delight. 
Fatigue  was  forgotten, — the  end  seemed  to  be 
attained.  The  13th  February,  1858^  forms  an 
era  in  African  discovery.  At  last  the  lake, 
about  which  Europeans  had  been  tantalized 
by  vague  and  contradictory  reports  for  the  last 
three  hundred  years,  lies  before  them.  The 
negroes  called  it  Tanganyika,  but  the  Arabs 
Ujiji ,  from  the  chief  place  on  its  banks.  Pro- 
curing a  frail  fishing-bark  the  travellers  man- 
aged to  examine  its  northern  half,  but  with- 
out attaining  its  extreme  point.  They  were 
assured  that  a  great  river  flows  into  its  north- 
ern extremity,  and  that  it  is  surrounded  there 
by  lofty  mountains.  Lake  Tanganyika  lies 
between  the  parallels  of  3  degs.  and  8  degs. 
south,  at  a  distance  of  about  six  hundred 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Zanguebar — nearly 
one-third  of  the  width  of  the  continent  in  this 
latitude,  and  so  about  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  western  coast,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo  or  Zaire.  It  is  about 
three  hundred  miles  long,  thirty  to  forty 
broad,  and  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  Its  shores  are  elevated,  its  water 
sweet,  and  it  abounds  in  fish .  It  appears  to  be 
the  reservoir  of  all  the  surrounding  streams. 
On  its  western  shores  are  the  miserable  tribe 
of  the  Ubembe,  who  instead  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  live  on  ver- 
min, and  devour  human  flesh. 

After  a  residence  of  eleven  weeks  spent  in 
laborious  researches,  and  in  difficulties  with 
the  chiefs,  who  evinced  an  insatiable  rapacity, 
the  expedition  retraced  its  steps  to  Kaz^. 
Speko  bad  suffered  much  from  fever  during 
the  first  part  of  the  journey  ;  now  it  was  Bur- 
ton *s  turn.    Meantime,  the  reports  of  the 
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Arab  merchants  regarding  another  great  lake 
farther  to  the  north  excited  their  attention. 
It  was  decided  that  Burton  should  remain  at 
Eaz^,  and  that  his  companion  should  proceed 
alone  to  verify  these  statements.  Accordingly , 
Spekc,  accompanied  by  part  of  the  escort,  set 
out  on  the  9th  July,  and  after  a  march  of 
twenty-five  days,  over  a  country  which  pre- 
sented no  serious  difficulty,  he  arrived  at  the 
shores  of  a  vast  lake,  called  by  the  natives 
simply  Nyanza  (the  water) ,  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed the  name  Victoria,  in  honor  of  the  queen.* 
He  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  southern  point, 
which  he  found  to  be  in  lat.  2  degs.  44  min. 
S.,  long.  33  degs.  E.,  and  3,553  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  thus  6  degs.  7  min . , 
or  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  nearly  due 
south  of  the  highest  point  on  the  Nile  reached 
by  Miani.  The  natives  could  tell  nothing 
about  the  extension  of  the  lake  towards  the 
north  ;  no  one  had  seen  it,  but  some  affirmed 
that  it  reached  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Arab 
merchants  asserted  that  the  Nyanza  was  the 
source  of  some  great  river,  they  knew  not 
what ;  but  Speke,  with  the  instinct  of  a  true 
discoverer,  made  up  his  mind  that  it  must  be 
the  White  Nile.  He  ardently  desired  to  pro- 
ceed northwards,  but  duty  required  him  tore- 
join  his  chief.  On  the  25th  August  he  was 
on  his  way  back  to  Kaz^,  and  finding  Burton 
in  a  condition  to  be  removed,  they  resumed 
their  homeward  ro^te. 

Spcke  describes  the  countries  he  traversed 
in  the  most  favorable  terms ;  cultivation  ap- 
peared more  general  than  in  other  countries 
he  had  seen,  and  during  the  six  months  of  his 
journey  ho  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
natives.  At  that  season ,  corresponding  to  our 
winter,  the  climate  was  healthy  and  the  tem- 
perature mild,  the  greatest  heat  of  the  day 
never  exceeding  85  degs.  Fahr.  No  new  ob- 
servations were  made  during  the  five  months 
occupied  in  the  return  from  Kaz^  to  the 
coast ;  the  travellers,  worn  out  with  fatigue 
and  febrile  attacks,  longed  for  repose.  On 
reaching  London,  Captain  Spoke  had  the 
founder's  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society  awarded  to  him  for  his  important 
discovery.  Ttius  the  great  inland  sea  of  the 
missionaries,  reduced  to  more  moderate  di- 
mensions, was  found  to  have  an  actual  exist- 

*  This  distinction  appears  to  have  boon  rendered 
neoefl^ary  from  the  Hiinilarity  of  the  names  Nyanza 
and  NjsLis»&,  which  also  inoaos  water,  a  similarity 
which  must  have  led  to  the  oonfounding  of  the  two 
lakes  into  one. 
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encc,  and  their  credit  was  in  so  ftr  «steb- 
lished.  But  the  Snowy  Mountains  remained 
doubtful  till  June,  1861,  when  the  Baron  C. 
von  Decken,  accompanied  by  the  Enf^ish  geol- 
ogist, Mr.  Thornton,  ascended  Kilima-Njexo 
to  the  height  of  13,000  feet,  where  they  miw 
avalanches  desoending  from  its  slopes.  Its 
elevation  they  state  to  be  upwards  of  20,000 
feet,  the  upper  portions  being  oovered  with 
perennial  snow,  although  it  is  not  more  than  8 
degs.  south  of  the  Equator.  Kilima-Njaio  is 
described,  from  the  presenoe  of  lava,  as  being 
of  vdcanic  origin.  To  the  sooth  of  it  a  Ub 
called  Yib^  is  said  to  be  thirty  mileelong, 
two  to  three  miles  broad,  and  nineteoi  hnn- 
dred  feet  above  the  sea.  And  towards  the 
north-north-west  there  is  an  alpine 
with  peaks  rising  to  a  great  elevation. 

Eager  to  return  to  the  scene  of  bisadiiefe- 
ments  of  1857^,  Speke  was  overjoyed  to  find 
in  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  a  warm  advocate  §at 
the  completion  of  his  discoveries,  and  thos, 
encouraged  by  British  geographers,  aided  by  a 
Government  subsidy,  and  accompanied  by  his 
friend  Captain  Grant,  a  former  companion  In 
arms  in  India,  he  lefl  Zanzibar  on  ibe  lat 
October,  1860,  by  the  same  route  he  had  tncr- 
ersed  in  1857  with  Captain  Burton.  The 
travellers  were  preceded  by  a  caravan  <^ 
tives  sent  on  to  form  a  depdt  of  goods  at 
They  were  escorted  by  sixty  armed  men  from 
Zanzibar,  engaged  to  carry  their  pevsooal 
baggage  for  the  entire  journey,  and  a  licet  of 
porters  carrying  beads,  calico,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  exchange.  A  detachment  of  Hotten- 
tot soldiers  from  the  Cape  Colony  proved  a 
great  encumbrance,  ^nd  were  sent  baok. 
Mules  and  donkeys  were  tried  and  failed,  and 
the  journey  was,  of  necessity,  performed  on 
foot.  It  began  under  the  greatest  dlseoor- 
agements :  the  country  was  parched  with 
drought,  the  tribes  were  at  war  with 
other,  famine  threatened,  porters  and 
absconded,  and  it  was  af^r  great  delays  and 
privations  that  they  reached  Kazd.  Hare 
their  progress  was  arrested  for  want  of  inter- 
preters and  carriers ;  and  hence  they  sent  de- 
spatches to  England  dated  30th  September. 
1861,  a  year  after  they  had  entered  the  coun- 
try. In  October  the  expedition  was  again  on 
the  march,  with  a  new  staff  of  assistants  aad 
better  prospects  of  success.  From  this  time, 
however^  nothing  was  heard  of  tbem  in  Eng- 
land for  more  than  a  year,  and  the  gloomiest 
forebodings  were  indulged  in  as  to  their  £Ue. 
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Despatchee  sent  by  way  of  Zanzibar  never 
reached  home,  and  the  first  tidings  of  their 
safety  was  Captain  Speke's  telegram  from 
Gbndokoro,  15th  February,  1863.  But  this  is 
anticipating.  From  Kaze  the  new  route  lay 
north-north-west  through  the  kingdom  of 
Uzinza,  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  country, 
and  on  the  let  January,  1862,  we  find  them 
leaving  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Karagw^, 
a  small  territory  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
Nyanza,  forming  part  of  an  extremely  interest- 
ing region,  which  occupies  the  eastern  slopes 
of  a  mountainous  country,  stretching  two 
hundred  miles  to  the  west,  and  about  five 
thousand  ieec  above  the  sea.  Some  of  its 
peaks  arc  ten  thousand  feet  high,  part  of  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  according  to  Burton 
and  Speke.  Two  main  rivers  water  the  ter- 
ritory ;  one,  the  principal  feeder  of  the  Ny- 
anza,  on  the  west ;  the  other  flows  north-west 
to  the  little  Liita  N'Zige  Lake.  Its  climate 
is  described  as  being  equal  to  that  of  England 
in  summer.  It  is  well  watered  by  running 
streams,  tall  grass  covers  the  slopes  of  the 
hills,  peas,  beans,  the  sugar-cane,  banana, 
and  tobacco  are  abundant, >ind  the  valleys  are 
pastured  by  fat  cattle.  The  n^roes  of  Kar- 
agw4  are  of  a  superior  order,  and  very  friendly 
to  strangers.  Captain  Speke  made  a  favor- 
able impression  on  the  king,  who  received 
him  with  the  greatest  kindness,  supplied  his 
wants,  and  gave  him  recommendations  to 
the  king  of  the  adjoining  country.  Leaving 
Karogwd,  our  travellers  crossed  the  river 
Kitangule,  and  entered  Uganda,  *  <  the  para- 
dise of  Equatorial  Africa,"  a  well- watered  re- 
gion, where  vegetation  flourishes  in  the  ut- 
most luxuriance.  The  banana,  cofifce,  and 
the  date-palm  abound,  and  the  climate  is  mild 
and  genial  as  the  summer  climate  of  the  south 
of  Enghnd.  Hundreds  of  white,  hornless 
cattle  were  seen  browsing  in  the  richest  pas- 
ture lands.  Spek&  describes  the  people  of 
Uganda  as  the  *'  French  "  of  these  regions, 
OD  account  of  their  vivacity  and  good  taste  in 
dress  and  dwellings.  The  sultan,  who  has 
absolute  authority,  was  acquainted  with  the 
navigation  of  the  Nile  by  white  men,  and  had 
leoeived  their  merchandise  in  exchange.  He 
was  desirous  of  establishing  a  trade  route 
from  his  country  to  Gondokoro,  but  the 
tribes  on  the  north  barred  the  passage.  This 
king  showed  the  greatest  friendship  to  Cap- 
tain Speke,  who- was  detained  five  months  in 
the  country,  treated  with  unbounded  hospl- 
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tality,  yet  almost  as  a  prisoner  of  state,  so 
jealously  were  his  movements  watched  until 
he  was  allowed  reluctantly  to  pass  on  to  the 
neighboring  territory.  North-west  of  Uganda, 
the  country  of  Unyoro  stretches  to  the  little 
Liita  N*Zige  Lake.  This  border-land ,  which 
is  described  as  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Kit- 
tara,  is  in  part  covered  with  dark  forests  and 
tall  rank  grass,  which  harbors  the  elephant 
and  the  rhinoceros.  It  is  chiefly  peopled  by 
inferior  tribes  of  scantily  attired  negroes  be- 
longing to  the  peculiar  Wahuma  race,  who 
subsist  chiefly  on  grain  and  the  sweet  potato. 
The  king,  named  Kamrasi,  is  described  as 
morose  and  cruel ;  his  chief  occupations  are, 
fattening  his  wives  and  children  till  they  are 
scarcely  able  to  stand,  and  exercising  hip  au- 
thority like  a  despot.  Among  these  barbar 
ous  tribes,  Speke,  for  the  first  time,  met  with 
savages  in  a  state  of  nudity.  Up  to  Unyoro 
the  language  of  Southern  Africa  sufficed  the 
travellers,  but  beyond  this  it  ceased  at  onoe, 
and  the  dialects  of  the  north  came  into  use. 
It  required  an  entire  year  to  pass  through  these 
three  kingdoms,  in  which,  till  now,  np  white 
man  had  ever  been  seen ;  and  so  great  was 
the  desire  to  detain  our  travellers,  that,  in  all 
probability  they  would  not  have  effected  their 
escape  but  for  the  numerous  presents  they 
were  enabled  to  bestow,  and  the  still  more 
ample  promises  they  made  to  open  up  com- 
mercial relations  between  their  sable  majes- 
ties and  the  Queen  of  England.  Uganda  is 
traversed  on  the  east  by  the  Mworango  and 
Luycrc  or  Luajerri  Rivers,  which  flow  north 
from  Murchison  Firth  on  the  north-west 
shores  of  the  Nyanza.  East  of  this,  about 
the  middle  of  the  lake  on  the  north  shore,  the 
main  branch  of  the  White  Nile  leaves  *'  Na- 
poleon Channel,*'  with  a  breadth  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards,  by  the  "  Ripon  Falls," 
over  igneous  rocks  twelve  feet  high.  Speke 
satisfied  himself  that  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Nyanza  nearly  coincides,  in  direction,  with 
the  line  of  the  Equator,  but  is  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  north  of  it.  He  supposes  that 
formerly  it  covered  a  larger  area.  At  pres- 
ent, its  extent  is  estimated  at  one  hundred 
and  fif\y  miles  in  length  and  breadth ;  it  is 
an  immense  reservoir  of  fresh  sweet  water  of 
no  great  depth.  The  surface  was  found  to  be 
3,553  feet  above  the  sea-level.  There  are 
fleets  of  canoes  on  the  lake,  and  yet  there  i^ 
no  communication  between  the  tribes  on  ita 
opposite  shores,  who  are  quite  unknown  to 
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each  other.  At  its  north-enFt  cztrcmitv. 
Lake  Baringa.  descrihed  by  the  natives  as  a 
loD^,  narrow  basin,  is  probably  connected 
with  the  Xyanza,  bot  in  what  manner  re- 
mains to  be  discoTCTcd. 

There  ^n  be  li:tle  doabt  that  the  Baringa 
gives  rise  to  the  Asua,  a  large  stream  which 
Mis  into  th«  White  Nile  on  the  east,  about 
ci<^hty  miles  a*»Te  Gondokoro.  The  country 
on  the  immediate  north  of  the  NyanEi,  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  Baringa  Lake,  isoccapied 
or  the  U?og^.  Uvuma,  Ukori  and  Amara  ne- 
groes, of  whom  little  is  known  except  the 
names.  Having  continued  his  route  to  Mur- 
chison   Firth.  Speke  struck  off  northward. 


bv  the  main  stream,  there  is  a  difleieuee  of 
level  of  one  thousand  feet,  whiefa  is  t3  be 
accDunted  for,  probably,  bj  a  series  of  rapidi 
and  cataracts.  From  the  distinctiYe  dnrae- 
ter  of  the  river  *'  long  flats  and  l>Mi«r  ispjds,^ 
there  was  no  question  about  its  being  the 
same  White  Nile  tbej  parted  with  at  the 
Earuma  Falls.  The  Asoa  is  an  impxtmt 
feeder  of  the  Nile  daring  the  xainj  ii.BWu, 
but  it  is  fordable  at  other  times. 

At  De  Bono's  station,  aboat  lat.  3  degs. 
north,  the  party  found  a  great  manr  Turks, 
— ivory  traders, — tbeocly  occaponts  of  the 
place, — who  received  them  with  kindoeM. 
In  a  few  days  the  traTellers  mud  ti«d«a  set 


•ome  fifty  miles,  to  a  place  called  Eari,  and  out  together  for  Gondokoro,  where  ibey  ai^ 
crossing  the  Lnyere  River,  he  followed  the  rived  on  the  15th  Febmary.  This  plsee  wit 
main  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  came  upon  the  •  found,  from  astronomical  obsemtiofi,  to  be 
Nyanza  at  the  Ripon  Falls,  already  noticed.  •  in  lat.  4  degs.  54  mine.  5  sees.  X.,  long.  31 
This  det?i;r  was  rendered  necessary  from  the ;  degs.  46  mins.  9  sees.  E.  This  is  in  it^f  a 
distorbe*!  state  of  the  country.  Retracing '  most  important  determinatiao,  since  oo  itde- 
his  Btef«  northward  to  Eari.  he  rejoined  the '  pends  the  value  of  the  itineraries  of  travdlm 
expedition,  and  f^lbwed  the  downward  course 'reckoning  from  it  as  a  starting-point.  To 
of  the  main  stream  to  the  Earuma  Falls  in  their  inexpressible  delight  the  Bnt  EofjLiA- 
Chopi.  ah»Gt  bt.  2  degs.  20  mins.  north,  man  they  met  with  was  their  friend  Mr.  3. 
where  the  river  mnkcs  a  great  bend  towards  -  W.  Baker,  well  kntnm  for  his  bold  advcn- 
the  west  t^  j-.'in  the  little  Lata  N'Zis^  Lake  tares  in  those  regions,  who  eaae  ap  the  Nile 
at  its  n:'r:r.ern  extremity.  The  southern  end  \  vy  help  them  in  case  of  need.  On  Wamiag 
of  this  bke  ii  supposed  to  rest  on  the  E»^aa- 1  that  one  of  the  branches  of  the  White  Rxfcr 
tor  ;  it  i«  described  as  a  narrow  reserroir '  was  still  unexplored.  Mr.  Baker,  with  ehsr- 
ab^ut  one  hur.drc*!  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  i  acteristic  decisi«3n,  at  once  resolred  to  set  oat 
with  a  hrze  ubnd  containing  dep:«its  of  f  jr  the  examination  of  the  famous  Lake  Uta 
salt,  towzrvis  the  north.  It  is  said  to  be  -  N'Zige.  which  Speke  and  Grant,  as  befvire 
about  2j!00  fc?et  above  the  sea:  showing:  a '  iKi^ticed.  were  not  able  to  visit.  We  have 
&11  of  sur.'ace  level  to  the  amount  of  1.3o3  since  learned  that  aAer  oig»nizing  n  psrtj 
feet  in  the  epcce  of  one  hundred  and  twenty '  and  paying  them  in  advance,  the  **  Eliaiidm 
miles,  which  intervene  between  it  and  the '  Hx^uc-irels  "  had.  as  csoal,  mntyiicd  ■nd  de- 
Nyanza.  The  Nile  is  believed  to  flow  from '  eerted  him  :  this  was  in  3larefa.  Moreebecr- 
che  nortb-westem  point  of  this  bke,  and  to '  ing  news  f.>Uowed,  and  on  the  12lli  April  he 
tarn  ^:iin  lo  the  eastward  tiU  it  is  j:>iced  had  reached  a  point  one  handnd  md  one 
by  the  Asun.  Vf.Te  noticed.  UnfortuBately. '  miles  eoutb-east  of  Gndokoro.  on  Ids  wny  to 
Speke  f:>urd  i:  Impsssibleto  fjllow  the  coarse '  the  npiwr  streams  of  the  S^bat,  under  pn^- 
of  the  main  stream,  as  he  ardently  desired.  cecti->n  of  a  trading  party.  Another  wcH- 
on  accocn:  of  i  war  which  was  nging  at  the  cmened  incident  at  G^cdokoco  was  the  airivil 
time.  Fr.'m  the  Earuma  Falls  the  travellers  r.f  three  ladies.*  who  also  wero  CBulons  to 
saw  the  Nile  rcskiog  bi>i5terocsIy  towards  f*:«^:>:r  them.  With  the  Most  pemkeworthy 
the  west,  ar.l  it  must  have  been  with  heavy  de"r>tixi.  these  ladies  condnocd  their  ^oyags 
hearts  that  they  turned  away  when  within  of  geographic^  dixorery.  AccvMsponicd  by 
Eiin-  or  SrrrectT  miles  of  its  entrance  into  the  M.  de  Hecglin.  Dr.  Sciecdner.  and  a  w«U- 
like.     rney  passel  through  the  Tki-ii  coca-   orncized  staff,  ther  inleoied  to  steer 


try.  f:.Il:w:nz  the  chord  of  an  arc  t>  the       •  Tbiw  IkiScs.  Xsiaae  Ti^a*.  her 
nirtb-r.'^nh-'svtst,  an-i  me:  the  river  aziin  in   b«r  wcer.  Ifftiusf  Vaa  C^C-«b.  dsBshtan  cT  Iks 


the  Madi  crcctTT.near  the  ianction  of  the  J»»r?^''*^**^:^^'*f '^"■^'r^'. 

Asca,  m  Li:.  o  degs.  3d  mms.  nort£!.     tSe^    >  «v  <M^gy^  >p  a.»  v->  s>'w»  ^at^itdtam^w^gm^ 

twecn  the  two  extremes  of  the  arc  described 
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ward  by  Leke  N6,  and  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal 
(river  of  the  Gazellee)  the  first,  and  only 
great  affluent  of  the  Nile  which  joins  it  on 
the  west  or  left;  bank.  It  meets  the  main 
stream  in  the  parallel  of  9  degs.  north.  At 
first  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  small  marshy 
lake,  round  the  entrance  of  which  the  Nile 
winds  with  considerable  velocity.  Between 
the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  and  Kharttim  the  scenery 
of  the  river  changes  from  the  monotonous 
marshy  flats  infested  with  reptiles  and  maia- 
riOf  which  were  its  characteristic  features 
above  this  point,  to  that  of  a  tropical  river 
of  the  New  World,  the  richest  foliage  and 
flowers  festooning  its  banks.  The  second 
tributary  is  the  Giraffe,  joining  the  Nile  on 
the  right.  It  falls  with  a  swirl  into  the 
main  stream,  the  volume  of  water  being  equal 
to  about  one- third  of  the  Nile.  Its  source  is 
quite  unknown.  The  third  tributary,  also 
on  the  i'ight,  is  the  South  Sobat,  a  full  navi- 
gable stream,  broader  than  the  Giraffe,  but 
not  so  rapid.  The  North  Sobat  was,  unfor- 
tunately, passed  by  unobserved.  The  fourth 
tributary  is  the  Blue  River,  which  joins  the 
White  Nile  at  Khartum  in  lat.  15  degs.  30 
mins.  N. 

Speke  describes  the  Blue  Nile  as  a  moun- 
tain-stream, emanating  in  the  country  be- 
yond the  rainy  zone,  but  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  tropical  rains  and  droughts ;  at  one 
time  full,  at  another  empty,  or  so  shallow  as 
to  be  fordable.  He  says,  **  the  suspicion  that 
it  was  the  Nile  must  of  itself  appear  absurd ; 
for  its  waters,  during  the  dry  seasons,  would 
be  absorbed  long  before  they  reach  the  sea. 
But  apart  from  this  feature  of  the  volume  of 
the  Blue  River,  the  Nile  funs  like  a  sluice  in 
its  wonted  course,  whilst  the  Blue  River  de- 
acribes  a  graceful  sweep.*'  The  fifih  and  last 
tributary  of  the  Nile  is  the  Atbara,  which  is 
in  all  respects  like  the  Blue  River,  only 
smaller.  Beyond  this  the  mighty  fertilizer 
flows  on  in  solitary  grandeur  through  the 
deserts  of  Nubia  and  Egypt  without  a  single 
tributary  stream,  between  the  parallels  of  17 
degs.  and  32  degs. ,  a  distance  of  one  thousand 
miles,  to  the  Mediterranean,  which.it  enters 
by  the  Damietta  and  Rosetta  mouths,  the 
only  two  remaining  of  the  seven  branches  by 
which  in  ancient  times  it  escaped  from  the 
Delta,  the  others  having  been  filled  up  with 
the  sands  of  ages.  The  arrival  of  the  travel- 
lers inspired  new  life  into  the  European  colony 
at  Rhartdm.    The  interestiDg  acoounts  they 


gave  of  the  negro  nations  they  had  visited, 
till  then  unknown,  and  the  advantages  the 
new  countries  offered  for  European  com* 
merce,  filled  every  head  with  projects  of  pa- 
cific invasion. 

Captains  Speke  and  Grant  arrived  at  South- 
ampton on  the  17th  June,  having  been  absent 
from  England  about  three  years.     A  special 
meeting  in  honor  of  their  return  was  held  on 
the  22d  June,  when   the  reception   by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  was  the  largest 
and  most  influential  ever  held.     On  this  oc- 
casion  the  President  presented   to  Captain 
Spoke  the  gold  medal  sent  him  by  the  King 
of  Italy.     Since  then  a  similar  medal  has  ar- 
rived for  his  companion,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, •*  Al  Capitano  Grant  ydimse  col  Capitano 
Speke  gloria  e  pericoli.^*    As  the  earliest  rec- 
ognition by  a  foreign  poweY  of  the  merits  of 
our  great  discoverers,  this  is  highly  creditable 
to  his  Italian  Majesty,  and  to  the  distinguished 
geographer.  Signer  Negri  Cristoforo,  the  bear- 
er of  the  gifts.    The  travellers  brought  home 
drawings  of  costume  and  scenery,  mostly  by 
Captain  Grant,  with  specimens  of  botanical 
and  geological  products,  ^hich  will  give  great 
interest  to  the  forthcoming  volume  of  travels, 
now  anxiously  looked  for.     With  a  disin- 
terested love  of  truth,  worthy  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive imitation.  Captain  Speke  placed  his 
tables  of  astronomical  positions,  the  result  of 
many  days  and  nights  of  labor,  unreservedly 
in   the   hands  of   the  astronomer-^oyal   for 
verification.      These  will  give  to  any  maps 
which  may  accompany  the  travels  a  value 
which  will  be  all  the  more  highly  appreciated 
by  the  student  of  geography  on  account  of 
their  rarity.     One  of  the  most  interesting  re- 
sults of  the  journey,  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  novel,  is  given  in  the  table  of  temper- 
atures from  observations  made  in  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  Lake  Nyanza.    These  re- 
veal a  condition  of  climate  very  different  from 
what  is  usually  understood  in  Europe  regard- 
ing those  regions.    There  is  something  start- 
ling in  the  fact,  deduced  from  the  most  care- 
ful observation,  that  in  Karagw^,  lat.  1  deg.  40 
mins.  S.,  the  temperature  during  five  months 
was,  on  one  occasion  only,  so  high  as  85  degs. 
Fahr. ;  that  at  9  a.m.  it  ranged  from  60  degs. 
to  71  degs.,  and  that  the  nights  were  in- 
variably cool.    At  Uganda,  seventeen  hun- 
dred feet  lower  thanKaragwc,  the  temper- 
ature is  only  a  little  higher,  but  Unyoro  is 
deddedly  hotter,  the  inaiimnm  there  being 
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86  degv.  and  tbe  minimam  61  degs.  to  72  he  oonsiden  as  either  Gallu  or  Abrviiiiini, 
degB.  The  esumated  mean  tempera  tare  for  who  have  lost  their  langnage  and  their  rdig- 
the  whole  year  i^  08  degs. ;  maximum,  82  ioD :  having  no  idea  of  a  aoal.  With  regud 
degs. ;  minimum,  51  degs. ;  and  the  extreme  .  to  the  relative  dTiUzation  of  tbe  kingdni 
range  4Q  degs.  The  Terr  mild  nature  of  the  of  Earagwe,  Uganda,  and  Unjovo,  ^leke  ba 
climate  will  he  better  understood  hj  a  com-  no  hesitation  in  giving  tbe  prefierenoe  to  tb 
parison  with  other  well-known  places  whose  fonner.  He  repreaentt  the  King  Rnasnih 
range  of  temperature  nearly  corresponds,  as  a  man  of  intelligence  and  of  an  im|airiiK 
Thus  the  yearly  mean  temperature  of  Funchal ,  mind,  asking  about  the  moon  and  slan,  aai 
in  Madeira.  Bermuda,  Gibraltar,  and  Cape  what  becomes  of  tbe  old  Bona!  Speke  fm 
T-jwn.  is  between  07  degs.  and  68  degs.  taught  him  to  shoot,  and  he  pcaictiaed  dili- 
The  oiaximum,  82  degs.,  corresponds  with  the  .  gently  on  his  cows  in  the  conttjard.  lit 
summer  temperature  of  Xew  Orleans  and  king  had,  in  return,  given  him  a  grat 
Canton,  and  tbe  minimum,  51  degs.,  is  nearly  i  amount  of  geographical  infomatioo.  Mlbe, 
the  same  as  tbe  mean  annual  ten^eratnre  c^  j  the  King  of  Uganda,  is  an  amiaMe  jva^ 
London  and  Vienna.  )  man,  much  occupied  with  field  qiozts.    Be 

This  £tate  of  tbe  climate,  so  &vorable  to  .wasthegreatestfiiendof  thetravi^lcn.  Tbe 
European  colonization,  is  owing  to  the  great .  names  of  those  and  poany  other  kiogdooHSii 
elevati  m  of  tbe  table-land  :  Karagw^  being  tribes  were  known  to  geographets  by  hor- 
5,100.  Uganda,  3,i00,  and  Unyoro,  3,200  feet  say  only,  firom  Arab  merchants  during  Speke*i 
above  tbe  sea-level.  Then,  again,  the  average  fint  journey;  and  no  one  had  ever*beibR 
annual  rain-fall  is  forty-nine  inches  only,  a  heard  of  the  dynasties  which  he  enameiatM, 
Burprieingly  small  amount  of  atmospheric  de-  among  whose  kings  we  are  told  of  Wars  the 
position,  ^T  below  that  q£  many  parts  of  Seventh  and  Rohinda  the  Sixth;  whils  one 
Great  Britain.  This  can  be  accounted  for  of  the  descendants  of  these  aoimeigDB  is  it 
from  the  direction  of  the  windi,  and  the  po-  present  the  master  of  from  three  to  fioar  boa- 
sition  of  the  Ckjuntrv.     The  prevailing  winds  dred  wives. 

are  easterly,  varying  from  X.E.  between  No-  It  thus  appean  that  these  gaUant  ladisa 
vember  and  March ,  and  £.  by  S.  and  S.E.  from  officen  have  fulfilled  aU  the  conditioiM  whieb, 
March  to  X -jvember,  except  in  the  seasons  of  at  tbe  outset,  we  enamerated  as  requisite  to 
heaviest  rain-fall,  when  they  are  variable.  ^  entitle  any  one  to  the  chaiacter  of  aa  cx- 
Tbe  easterly  wind  causes  the  rain-clouds  to  plorer  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  tena.  But, 
deposit  thf  ir  moisture  on  the  edge  of  tbe  high  as  in  the  case  of  other  pioneers  of  gespapb- 
eastern  table-land  before  reaching  these  coon-  ical  research,  there  are  not  wanting  thnt 
tries :  the  vast  Sahara  Desert  on  the  north  ■  who  would  detract  fnm  their  merit,  aid 
fumishep  n<-it  one  drop  of  moisture,  and  the  lower  their  standard  of  deaert.  There  are, 
high  land  of  Lower  Guinea  intercepts  tbe  it  seems,  **  theoretical  disooreren  of  tbs 
rain-clouds  from  tbe  Atlantic  on  the  west. .  sources  of  the  ^ile,^'  who,  in  their  owaopia- 
Tbe  wet  and  dry  seasons  are  not  clearly  ion,  ought  to  share  a  laige  poftion  of  tbs 
marked :  tbey  are  most  decided  during  the  glory, — there  are  diseoiciew  after  the  frst» 
nins  of  April  and  November.  — and  there  are  critioal  resnirnftionieli  who 

Speke  notes  twenty-one  days  of  rain  or  bring  up  ghostly  traditions  as  evideoee  that 
dight  showers  during  March,  but  of  these  in  this  is  no  new  thing  under  the  eon ;  cavilkn 
eleven  cases  only  was  the  amount  of  rainsnf- .  whose  distorted  vision  preieatt  their  nmi% 
ficient  ^J  be  measured.  About  once  a  month  merit  anywhere  hot  in  their  nam  doi^gk 
a  heavy  6ill  of  rain  occurs,  amounting  to  one  One  of  tbe  most  noisy  of  these  dgectom,  M. 
or  two  inches,  and  about  one-thiid  of  the  an-  Miani,  a  Venetian,  long  resident  in  ^g|p^ 
nual  amount  falls  during  sudden  showers  and  protests  against  the  river  of  Speke  beii^  tbs 
thv.nder-etorms.  ,  true  Nile,    lie  having  got  frrtheraonth  tbaa 

L.•^illess  fixing,  by  astronomical  observation,  any  of  the  other  trsders,  and  being  no  o^ 
tbe  latitude  and  longitude  of  ail  the  impor-  server,  bclirred  that  he  had  readied  the  m^ 
tant  points  visited,  and  collecting  numerous  ond  degree  of  north  latitade,  where  bo  onl 
obserrations  on  meteorology.  Captain  Speke  his  name  on  a  tree.  Bat  he*  we  eaii  Hiadijy 
occupied  himself,  while  in  honorable  durance,  believe,  will  speedilj  bow  himwif  oat  of 
in  writing  a  history  of  the  Wahiuna^  whom  ^  ooart  when  he  leaim  that  Spdm,  is  Ui  io» 
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tarn  northwards,  came  upon  that  very  tree 
bearing  Miani^s  name,  and  ascertained  it  to 
be  not  in  lat.  2  dcg. ,  but  in  3  degs.  30  mins.  N. 
And  since  Speke  traced  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  from  3  degs.  south  of  the  Equator,  it  is 
dear  that  the  Venetian  was  never  within 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  its  source. 
We  are  not  ignorant  of  what  has  been  done, 
whether  in  more  remote  or  more  recent  tiroes, 
to  solve  the  great  problem  of  the  Nile,  and  we 
would  grudge  no  man,  Portuguese,  French, 
or  German,  his  due  meed  of  praise.  All 
honor  to  the  noble  army  of  men  who  have 
sacrificed  their  ease,  their  fortunes,  and, 
alas !  in  so  many  oases,  their  lives,  in  the 
cause  of  science  and  philanthropy ;  and  all 
credit  to  the  diligent  student  who,  in  a  fair 
spirit,  brings  to  light,  from  obscure  sources, 
the  labors  of  others  in  former  times,  without 
attempting  to  throw  discredit  on  those  of  our 
own  day.  But  the  question  remains,  how, 
when  all  this  vaunted  erudition  was  open  to 
men  of  every  nation — how  was  it  that  the 
actual  discovery  was  reserved  for  our  own 
countrymen  ?  Is  it,  in  the  words  of  a  French 
author,  writing  before  Speke^s  explorations 
were  known,  because  **  les  dicouvreurs  par 
excellence,  les  Anglais,  sont  k  Toeuvre  en 
effet?" 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  the  Nile  flows  through  Karagw^  eastward 
to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and,  according  to 
native  report,  confirmed  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground ;  the  sources  of  Livingstone *s  Shir^ 
are  also  to  be  found  hero.  Its  head  waters 
are  supposed  to  lie  among  the  streams  which 
flow  into  Lake  Tanganyika  at  its  northern, 
asd  out  of  it  at  its  southern,  extremity; 
thence  it  may  find  its  way  south-eastward  to 
the  Lake  Nyanja  or  Nyassa,  from  the  south- 
ern end  of  which  it  has  been  traced  to  its 
outlet  in  the  Zambesi.  For  our  knowledge 
of  this  river  and  lake,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  Lake  Shirwa,  and  the  River  Rovuma, 
we  are  indebted  to  David  Livingstone,  to 
whose  noble  exertions,  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
jears,  we  owe  the  renovation  of  the  map  of 
Southern  Africa.  After  having  completed 
his  researches  in  the  vast  basin  of  the  Zam- 
besi, 1852-56,  with  which  our  readers  are 
acquainted  through  his  **  Missionary  Travels 
in  Africa,"  Dr.  Livingstone  ascended  the 
«  Shir^  by  means  of  a  small  steamer  in  1859. 
He  found  it  a  fine  stream  with  a  breadth  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  yards  and  a  depth  of 
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ten  or  twelve  feet.  On  this  occasion  he  dis- 
covered the  Shirwa,  a  lake  two  hundred  miles 
long,  and  fifly  broad.  Its  surface  is  estimated 
at  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  like  Tanganyika  it  is  surrounded 
by  verdant  mountains^  one  of  which,  Mount 
Zomba,  on  the  west,  is  eight  thousand  feet  in 
elevation.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
mountain  that  the  members  of  the  University 
Mission  were  located.  The  water  of  the  lake 
is  brackish,  and  we  are  told  that  fish,  leeches, 
alligators,  and  hippopotami  abound.  In  Au- 
gust, 1861,  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  party 
proceeded  to  explore  Lake  Nyassa,  ascending 
the  Shir^,  and  passing  through  a  valley  with 
numerous  villages,  surrounded  by  planta- 
tions. They  managed  to  carry  a  four-oared 
boat  in  three  weeks  over  a  series  of  rapids 
and  rocky  barriers,  which  were  named  **  Mur-. 
chison  Cataracts. "  These  extend  over  thirty- 
five  miles  of  latitude,  and  the  total  fall,  in 
this  interval,  is  estimated  at  twelve  hundred 
feet.  Having  surmounted  these  obstacles, 
the  travellers  launched  the  boat  in  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Shir^,  and  were  soon  rewarded 
by  floating  on  the  bosom  of  Lake  Nyassar,  or 
the  **  Star  Lake,"  which  they  reached  on  the 
2d  September,  accompanied  by  twenty  na- 
tives. They  explored  the  western  shores  for 
about  two  hundred  miles,  part  of  the  expe- 
dition travelling  on  foot,  and  part  in  the 
boat. 

So  sudden  and  violent  were  the  storms  that 
swept  the  surface  of  the  lake,  that  they  could 
not  venture  far  from  the  shore,  but  they  were 
enabled  to  measure  its  breadth  by  rough  tri- 
angulation  when  the  opposite  side  was  visi- 
ble. **  The  lake  has  something  of  the  boot- 
shape  of  Italy :  *'  it  is  narrowest  at  the  ankle, 
where  it  is  twenty  miles,  and  it  increases 
gradually  to  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  width. 
Its  surface  is  estimated  at  about  twelve  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  is  three  hun- 
dred and  filty  miles  inland  from  the  coast 
of  Mozambique.  Nothing  certain  could  be 
learned  about  its  northern  extremity,  but  il 
is  supposed  to  extend  beyond  the  parallel  of 
10  degs.  S. ;  its  southern  extremity  is  in  lat. 
14  degs.  25  min.  S.  Most  of  the  land  near 
the  lake  is  low  and  marshy ;  here  it  is  ten- 
anted by  water-fowl,  and  roamed  over  by  tbo 
elephant.  At  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles 
there  are  ranges  of  high  and  well- wooded 
granite  hills.  The  depth  of  the  lake  is  indi- 
cated by  the  changing  color  of  its  sur&oe. 
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tL*  e«.'.:t  i:  >  -i-^r  V.  .*:  II  ct  :',*  *ei.     A  itjaved.  bad  icftde  an  &:«mi<  in  J  air 

tor«a«L  :?*  V."  =:ir::':.i:.  i3.:le  /ib-fona*-:,  r^  btea  w>a:jelle»i  t>  r:ni  back  fros  the 

T^*  :*'aT«':*^■-^*  >'ti^»v.«*.ir:.:?b  i»  «»■**::  I:jfi'ja6l^!!:tT  of  pr^reriag  fxMi.      He  lad 

u«d  f^ll  of  fifth,  wu  72  d«:7«.  Fabr.    Tlrt  aj&in  In  SepVfmber  mweodeii  sbeZuabeRO 

taulj  unaai*  w*rT*  o^js^^ed  Vj  ea^r  the  Xt-  Vt-^i>^  T*rne.  bet  wm  m^ala  f'jroed  »  itmim, 

av«A  v&  I'jt  we=:  Mie,  whLin  t'^sr  epaoe  tnr-  fr/ai  the  sazzke  cacse.     Dr.  liiiugfftaoe  tf- 

<nM  OTCT.  cezxied  the  Zunboe  in  Deeesber.  and  is 

I:^  tr.^  r&IrjT  ffn^sf/r-.  \'..h  ^uin/y:  of  the  lake  Jaoaarr  tbi*  rear  be  faari  rea^Md  the  Sbbe 

Tii^ft  aVyu:  t*.ne  5^:.     Tr.e  natiTM  of  lis  — ^tbe  small  eteazsier  Sysgsa  besa^  o««d  ev 

Kfotbem  tr.'^r**  are   '  :-rje  tribe  and  labzoaz?.  Vr  ibe  Purufr.     In  FebmarT.  be  ave  wiiiiia 

H-jtir  Tiila^M  are  T«Ar*r\  vj  cl'jfe  u<zet?jer  a«  tbirtr  milee  -Tf  tbe  lake.    UnfxianaselT.  boA 

frfcq<£entlT  to  f  ^rzn  a  coL'.inaoiGf  line  of  Labi-  resKU  bad  grxiaied  c-n  a  sandbank,  aad  tboe 

tatioDC.     TrieKr  iLi'jitrivC"  nezr>e«  are  7»i  bad  been  macb  ferer  and  eackzws  ai»3ii^  tbe 

cii]tiTaV>rs  of  the  ■•>il  abd  bardj  SeLen&en.  crevs.  r:?!!  Dr.  LiniigRxie  b:*ped  to  poib  Ui 

Aer  (x.-?j&Ted  v:;b  c'ynsiderable  c:Tili:T  t'j  .war  oTer  land  iriibtbeenkall  steamer,  awl  tini 

•  •  • 

CKtr  traTeIler«.  ar,d  oli  n^t  exact  the  ccst^a-  t->  c^mp-leoe  the  mach-deeired  ezplsruix  of 

afT  daea  f'>r  pa&^In^  thro  j 5b  their  terriv/ry.  the  Star  Lake. 

The  eI:iTe  trade  Is  fsnTTitd  on  with  ac'iTitj.       Ta«ge  ezpedliKjor.  as  sbyan  bj  a  irwaanh- 

and  Dr.  Li  Ting*  tone  obaerred  an  .VraVbuLt  ni  cation  fr>3i  Mr.  C  LiringniOffke.  bave  de- 

"  dLov."  or  bxit.  on  the  hke.  cwd  f.fr  ferrr-  Teijpsd  anlimi&ei  tracic  of  land  adapted  for 

tn;c  the  victims  of  thi«  nefarivui  traSc  acrj9  the  grjinb  of  oi^jn.  a!>I  otbera  for  logtf- 

is«  water*.     Tr^  R'^tuzia  Rirer  ha&  been  a  cane  ;  the  bes:  f/r  hAh  being  near  the  Ma- 

rj><V:ct  of  m::ch  'ii-sc;:*!-:  ^n.  and  itft  >ri;rin  U  .->a*:.  which  enj.'js  a  kealihT  cUmaie.  and 

tt:il  d>v:^:f>.!.      Dr.    LlrlD^t'^ne  thinks   i:  L*  :hi<^k]T  pe*'jpled  bj  a  native  race,  already 

crro**  from  bome  Uke  aa  vet  unkn'^wn.     I:  enyije-d  in   their  cultirati-in.     All   that  i» 

UlV.h  inVj  the  In'iian  Ocean,  in  Ut.  10  deg«.  nee-ie*!.  be  arzxiee.   is   the  derelopiaent  of 

28  rr*in.  .S..  twelre  mllei  n'>nh-wes;  of  Cap*  r^ranehee  of  indu=-:"j  alitadT  exiting,  in  ae- 

Dei:^o.  wi:h  an  entrance  one  mile  in  wid:h.  c-jajfllshis^  which  the  «!ATe  tn<Je  woald  be 

T^.e  *:ix^yii\jn  TfOLr-h^  thirtv  mH^^  up  the  broken,  an  I  its  victims  tcme^d  t*  in-ioatrr  at 

river  w:.en  tl^  water  began  v>  fall  bo  rapid  It  ho3ie.     The  Milanze  hilU.  eeren  tboiuasd 

t^jiit  thev  were  obliged  Vj  retam.     The  navi-  fe^t  high,  comman-iing  the  npper  aod  lower 

gation  I*  ioTricate,  and  the  down  current  i<  vallrv^  of  the  Shire.  an*i  bavin;  a  ga>d  nfl 

at  the  rav;  of  three  knots  per  hour.     The  rife  arid  climate,  free  fr^rm   the  lOMirse  of  the 

aod  fall  l*  more  than  eiz  feet,  and  the  water  t^tze  Jv.  are  the  'est  fr:::ted  f*jT  a  aettleBcni 

becomee  verr  moddj.  cjcductel  hj  Europeans.    Tne  lower  lallcy 

It  ha*  }p^rn  AT'rz^e^  that  thcce  are  not  orig-  of  the  SLire  is  one  ban-ired  mika  in  length, 

inal  diACOveriee.  frince  the  .Shire  ia  mentioned  and  twenty  in  avera^  width,  with  hiiy  00 

br  more  than  one  P'jrtugiie«e  traveller,  and  bjth  Files.     Its  soil  is  of  the  rioheet 

the  lake,  under  the  name  of  the  Maravi.  fig.  tion,  producing,  in  the  n-jrtb.  the 

nrea  on  the  maf^e  of  D'Anville :  but  the  vague  sugar-cane,  caasava.  and  the  eweet  potato ;  ia 

and  imf/rrrfeet  accounts  of  the  Portuguese  were  the  south  rice  is  extensivelT  gT>[»wn.     Eveij 

Wf}  little  valued  in  Europe  t?*at  the  lake  was  village  has  its  plantati^.<n  of  cntoo  grown  for 

efiaced  from  our  mape  of  Africa,  and  »  the  the  nuinufacture  of  djth.  in  wbiefaallarec^ 

^y-itive  results  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  cxpJon-  ga;*eJ.  friim  the  chief  tj  the  pi>}rest  oftbepecH 

tions  arc.  in  the  circum stances,  equivalent  to  p!c.    Tuev  would  glaJlv  exchange  the  raw 
a  difyyiverr.                                                       :  material  fv^r  English  g^  •is  to  replace  their 

Bv  the  latest  accounts  from  Sontb  Africa,  own  hand-made  cloth.     Among  other  TCge* 

we  are  ;rrieved  to  learn  that  the  prospects  of  table  prk>luctij»ns,  lignum-vitsc,  «bonj,  and 

tlie  Univerfriiies*  Mission  were  verr  gloomjr.  India-rubVr  aze  abundant,  and  the  indigo 

A  famine,  caused  bv  drought.  p>revailed  over  plant  grows  wild.     Magnetic  ir.^n  ore ii  found 

the  whole  region,  and  the  oolweqnent  mortal-  in  great  abundance,  and  fr>m  it  the  natires  * 
itj  was  verr  great.                                            '  make  implements  of  agriculscre  and  of  vnr. 

It  appears  that  the  Rer.  Mr.  Steward,  I     Leaving  the  vast  Mediterranean  of  Umqb 
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ihe  south-east,  we  shall  now  turn  for  a  little 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent,  the 
great  Sahara  •  of  the  north-west,  which  cov- 
ers a  space  equal,  at  least,  to  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  presents  a  barrier  like  that  of  the 
ocean'  to  the  attempts  of  explorers.  The  lively 
imagination  of  the  Arab,  indeed,  has  long 
since  led  him  to  denominate  the  desert  the 
**  sea  without  water,"  and  there  is  more  than 
a  fanciful  resemblance.  Like  the  ocean  the 
desert  has  its  dread  immensity,  its  moving 
waves,  its  tempests,  its  archipelagos  of  ver- 
dant isles,  emerging  from  the  sand  as  from 
the  bosom  of  the  deep.  It  has  its  pilots  as 
well  as  its  pirates.  The  camel  is  the  **  ship 
of  the  desert,"  with  an  oasis  for  its  port  of 
refuge,  and  caravans  are  its  fleets.  It  is  by 
the  aid  of  the  compass  and  the  stars  that  trav- 
ellers navigate  the  sea  of  sand  as  they  do  the 
liquid  ocean.  It  has,  in  fine,  its  shipwrecks, 
and,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  the  desert 
has  engulfed  in  its  sandy  shroud  almost  as 
many  victims  as  the  ocean  has  swallowed  in 
its  waves. 

From  the  proximity  of  their  African  pos- 
sessions the  French  have  a  deep  interest  in 
ascertaining  the  character  and  capabilities  of 
the  desert,  and  they  have  not  neglected  their 
opportunities.  Since  their  oocupation  of  Al- 
geria, many  desultory  attempts  have  been 
made  to  penetrate  the  arid  r^ions  on  the 
south.  Of  these  the  journey  of  Bonnemain 
to  Ghadames,  in  1856,  was  among  the  most 
fruitful  in  results.  In  1853,  the  mission  of 
Bouderba  to  the  Tuaricsand  to  Gh^Lt  conveyed 
the  earliest  information  regarding  the  Sahara 
of  Berber,  a  region  extending  over  nearly  one 
thousand  miles,  till  then  unexplored.  His 
special  object  was  the  opening  up  of  new  fields 
of  commerce  with  the  Arabs,  in  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  successful.  During  his 
residence  of  a  week  at  Gh&t  caravans  arrived 
daily  from  Tripoli,  Fezzan,  and  Egypt,  and 
he  remarks  that  the  merchandise  was,  for  the 
greater  part,  of  English  production.  Bit  the 
roost  important  of  these  travellers  is  Mons. 
Henri  Duveyrier,  a  young  man  thoroughly 
trained  and  full  of  ardor.     He  left  Pafis  in 

*  Sah'ra  or  Zahra  is  an  Arabic  word  meaning  dos- 
rt.  S33  L'lciea  Dubois'  "  Ls  Pole  et  L'Equateur," 
1863  ;  "L'Annee  Geographiquo,"  by  Vivien  St. 
Martin,  1863  ;  « Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Oeo- 
grapbio,"  1863  ;  "  Nouvelles  Annates  U»  Voyages," 
1863  ;  •'  Mittboilangon/'  von  Justus  Perthes,  Qotha, 
18G3  ;  "  ZeitsooriA  fur  AllgemeineErdkunda/' Ber- 
lin. 1863. 


the  beginning  of  1859,  with  the  intention  of 
exploring  the  entire  extent  of  the  Algerian^ 
and  Marocean  Sahara,  to  study  its  geography 
and  physical  characteristics,  and  to  fix  thtfj 
principal  points  by  astronomical  observation, 
— one  of  the  greatest  desiderata  of  our  maps.  -, 
But   circumstances    prevented  his  adv8>no»! 
towards  the  west ;  and  after  a  fruitless  si- 
tempt  in  the  direction  of  Tawat,  he  oonceo- ; 
trated  his  researches  on  the  parts  of  the  Bt^. 
hara  to  the  south  of  Algeria  and  Tunis.    In-, 
these  regions  his  travels  have  led  to  the  ao>  , 
quisilion  of  many  interesting  facts,  and  from 
his  letters  we  are  warranted  in  expecting  that*., 
his  forthcoming  book  will  be  rich  in  scientiile. 
details.    Mons.  Duveyrier  spent  more  thita  ; 
a  year  in  his  first  explorations,  when,  in  ISdCf,  ; 
he  returned  to  Biskra,  a  post  in  the  south  oF 
Algeria,  where  the  Government  engaged  hini' 
officially  to  proceed  to  GhSt,  in  order  to  rcneWs 
the  n^^tiations  begun  by  Bouderba.    He  fot> . 
lowed  the  route  by  Ghadames^  and  at  Gh&t  be  , 
was  indebted  to  the  courage  of  a  chief  friendly- 
to  his  nation,  for  opening  to  him  its  gateB«  . 
In  1861,  Mons.  Duveyrier  returned  to  Algo*. 
ria  by  Monniuk  and  Tunis,  and  re-eatered  ' 
France  in  1862.    He  is  now  engaged  in  pre->s 
paring  for  the  press  an  acoonnt  of  his  first  eai* . 
plorations.    These  extend  over  Tast  spaces,  a, 
large  part  of  which  had  never  been  visited  bj  , 
any  European.     On  this  account,  as  well  as  * 
for  his  astronomical  determination  of  placet^ 
investigations  into  the  nature  and  configunv- 
tion  of  the  service,  and  the  distribution  and' 
home  life  of  the  indigenous  population,  jthe 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris  have  resolved* 
to  confer  on  him  their  gold  medal  as  soon  tm 
his  book  is  completed. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  points  of  re- 
semblance between  Speke  and   DuTeyrief*^ 
They  have  both  been  traversing  unexplored ., 
regions  of  Africa  at  the  same  time,  unknown 
to  each  other ;  l^th  are  yonng  and  equally 
imbued  with  the  most  ardent  desire  to  return  v 
to  the  scene  of  their  former  exploits.    From 
both,  revelations  of  the  deepest  interest  are 
expected,  and  eaMi  declares  himself  prepared  » 
to  resume  the  pilgrim^s  staff  as  soen  as  he  if  , 
enabled  to  lay  down  the  pen.  * 

Let  ns  now  apply  the  fiwts  dedaood  froA 
the  above  and  other  sources,  to  the  correction  * 
of  certain  notions,  as  erroneous  as  they  am 
wide  spread,  on  the  subject  of  the  Afrioea  . 
Sahara.    The  desert  used  to  be  deseribed  at 
a  nearly  level  sandy  plain  ;  this  plaiop.  it  It . 
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now  ascertained,  does  not  exist,  except  at  its 
eastern  and  western  extremities.  The  central 
portions  rise,  in  the  form  of  terraces,  to  nine 
hundred  or  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the 
valleys  of  the  Adas  and  Soudan.  They  are 
itatersporsed  with  ravihee  and  granite  hills. 
Barth  speaks  of  mountains  four  thousand  or 
Eyb  thousand  feet  in  height.  In  general, 
however,  the  surface  of  the  desert  is  flat  or 
slightly  undulating  ;  in  some  places  covered 
with  a  thick  bed  of  sand,  in  others  bard  and 
flinty. 

Humboldt  long  since  suggested  that  the 
Sahara  has  always  been  |fhat  it  is  now,  an 
arid  desert,  the  bed  of  a  former  sea ;  elevated 
by  one  of  those  great  geological  convulsions 
t^  which  the  present  surface  of  our  globe  was 
fashioned.  And  its  every  aspect  confirms 
ibis  opinioi\.  The  traveller,  almost  at  every 
atep,  meets  with  mounds  of  fossil  shells  and 
O^her  debris  of  marine  animals.  There  are 
immense  deposits  of  rock  salt,  the  quarrying 
of  which  gives  rise  to  an  active  trade  with 
Soudan.*  In  some  places  this  is  in  blocks  as 
pure  as  marble,  and  so  compact  as  to  serve  in 
the  construction  of  houses.  The  efflorescence 
of  nitre  and  saltpetre  is  almost  everywhere 
apparent.  The  same  geological  appearances 
are  found  in  all  the  deserts  of  the  globe  :  in 
the  pampas  and  llanos  of  South  America,  the 
deserts  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  great  Salt 
Lake  of  Utah.  To  these  striking  proofs  of 
the  combined  Neptunian  and  Plutonic  in- 
fluences to  which  the  Sahara  appears  to  have 
been  subjected,  must  be  added  numerous  beds 
of  rolled  flints,  and  rocks  which  present  sur^ 
fiices  rounded  and  smoothed  by  ihb  action  of 
water. 

Imagination  delights  to  people  the  desert 
with  lions,  tigers,  and  other  ferocious  ani- 
mals. In  reality  these  animals  are  met  with 
only  in  the  forests  of  the  oases,  where  alone 
they  can  find  food  and  water.  Like  the  ga- 
aelle,  the  antelope,  and  the  buffiilo,  they  fly 
those  wastes  where  they  would  perish  of  hun- 
ger and  thirst.  The  lion  is  the  king  of  the 
desert  only  in  poetry.  Man  is  the  true  wild 
animal  with  whom  the  traveller  dreads  an 

*  Barth  joined  the  oaravan  vbioh  aimaallj  in  No- 
vember oonyeys  salt  from  the  rich  salines  of  Bilma 
to  Soudan.  The  caravan  comprised  ai  least  3,500 
oamels,  with  a  proportionate  accompaniment  of 
men,  women,  and  children;  cattle,  asses,  and  goats. 
He  estimates  the  value  of  the  salt  in  the  caravan  at 
60,000  Spanish  ducats.  Soudan  fnmishei  grain  in 
•tohange. 
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encounter,  and  bandits  infest  ewtrj  CBimrAD 
route  in  the  Sahara.  The  ostrich,  thaDka  to 
his  extreme  abstinence,  sometimes  ▼etitoita 
far  from  the  oasis  with  imponlty;  and  the 
shobj  a  great  lizard,  covered  with  brilliant 
scales,  lives,  from  choice,  in  the  midafc  of  the 
burning,  sterile  sands  of  thfi  Sahara.  The 
Arabs  say  that  a  single  drop  of  water  would 
suffice  to  kill  this  salaman^r  of  the  deacrt. 
The  Sahara  is  not  always  destitute  of  mois- 
ture. In  passing  between  the  tropica,  tho  sun 
carries  with  him  heavily-laden  nimbus  clouds, 
— an  aerial  sea  of  vapor, — which,  not  meetiag 
with  any  mountains  high  enough  to  oondense 
and  cause  it  to  fall  at  intervals,  deseeDda  oa- 
casionally  by  its  own  gravity,  in  gushing  tor- 
rents, which  fill  every  ravine.  It  ia  a  deluge 
which  lasts  but  for  a  moment ;  the  water  dis- 
appears in  the  permeable  soil  as  rapidly  as  it 
came.  And  where  is  it  arrested  ?  This  qnet- 
tion  is  answered  by  numerous  soondingii  in 
the  Algerian  Sahara,  which  have  revealed  the 
existence  of  extensive  sheets  of  water  at  a 
short  distance  below  the  surface.  Alread|y 
excellent  Artesian  wells  sunk  by  the  French 
engineers  have  created  verdant  oases  in  plaosi 
where  every  vestige  of  vegetation  appesircd  to 
be  eternally  buried  in  a  shroud  of  sand.  Bat 
these  hidden  lakes,  on  which  tho  desert  partly 
reposes,  are  not  a  recent  discovery.  From 
time  immemorial,  the  Arabs  have  sunk  in  the 
open  desert  wells  several  hundred  feet  ia 
depth  till  they  met  the  watery  bed,  wbieh 
they  called  the  subterranean  sea.  It  is  known 
that  an  Artesian  well  vras  sunk  in  the  Libyan 
desert,  on  the  route  to  the  gold  mines  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  in  the  reign  of 
Rhameses  II.  That  is  many  thousand  jeais 
before  tho  name,  or  the  object  itimf^ed, 
known  to  the  people  of  Artois.* 

Closely  connected  with  the  French  ezplc 
ation  of  the  Sahara  is  the  journey  of  Mont. 
Jules  Gerard,  who  has  made  himself  famoos 
at  the  expense  of  the  leonine  race.  His  cbisf 
objects  are  to  trace  out  the  sooroes  of  tho 
Niger  in  the  footsteps  of  Mungo  Flark,f  Laing, 
and  Cailli^  ;  and  to  visit  Timbuotoo,  the 


*  Artesian  wells  are  bo  named  firom  their  haviag 
been  first  empIoTed,  in  modem  times,  la  llie  aid 
province  of  Acioi^  Fraaoe. 

t  It  is  now  more  than  half  a  oentoiy  (Hcrsmbsr, 
1805)  since  the  brave  Scottish  sorgeon  ind  his  eoas- 
panions  perished  in  the  Nii^er,  that  onknown  riwr 
which  he  resolved  to  follow  to  the  sea,  or  lose  hit  lUb 
in  the  attempt.  His  mjsterioiu  death  recalls  Ihs 
&te  of  La  Peronse,  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  Togsl. 
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European  Tisitor  to  which  was  Dr.  Barth, 
who  entered  it  on  the  7th  September,  1853. 

At  Timhuctoo,  Gerard  hopes  to  organize 
oom^crcial  relations  between  the  traders  of 
that  teeming  centre  of  population  and  the 
colony  of  Algeria,  to  which  he  expects  to  re- 
turn with  one  of  the  native  caravans.  He 
has  received  every  encouragement  from  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  the 
Council  of  which  has  furnished  him  with  in- 
structions, and  granted  him  the  loan  of  in- 
struments. 

M.  Paul  du  Chaillu  has  returned  to  his 
fo^per  field  on  the  Gaboon,  this  time  well 
prepared,  by  dilligent  study  of  the  use  of  in- 
struments, to  make  accurate  observations.  He 
has  shown  his  earnestness  in  the  cause  of 
geographical  research  by  freighting  and  stor- 
ing a  ship  at  his  own  expense,  and  is  now 
on  his  way  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  intend- 
ing to  penetrate  to  the  eastward,  through  the 
dark  forests  inhabited  by  the  gorilla,  and,  if 
possible,  to  gain  the  great  mountain  chain 
which  is  supposed  to  extend  in  an  easterly 
,  direction,  along  the  line  of  the  £quator,  of 
which  the  Sierra  del  Crystal  of  the  Portu- 
guese is  the  north-western  termination. 

Thus  Africa,  so  long  regarded  as  impene- 
trable, is  at  last  open  at  all  points  to  earnest 
investigators.  The  veil  which  has  for  so 
many  ages  hidden  the  interior  is  being  grad- 
ually withdrawn,  and  the  day  appears  to  have 
dawned  that  will  scatter  the  thick  darkness 
in  the  effulgence  of  its  noonday  sun.  We 
cannot  now  say  with  Lucan,  *'  0  Nile,  nature 
has  hid  thy  sources  in  order  that  men  may 
not  see  thee  feeble  and  email." 

What  a  host  of  explorers  have  in  our  day 
been  at  work  in  this  great  field,  many  of  whom 
are  laboring  there  still !  In  the  north,  there 
occur  to  us  the  names  of  Barth,  Overweg, 
Richardson,  and  Vogel — three  of  whom  have 
[alien  victims  to  their  devotion  to  science — 
and  the  latest  explorer  of  the  desert,  Henri 
Daveyrier.  In  the  south,  the  hardy  Swedish 
hunter,  Andersson,  and  his  rival  Ladislaus 
Magyar,  and  above  all,  the  illustrious  Living- 
stone, who  has  been  called  the  Columbus  of 
Southern  Africa.  In  the  east,  Massaga,  Paul 
dee  Arranches,  and  the  missionaries,  Krapf, 
Erhardt,  and  Rebmann,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  prepared  the  way  for  the  discoveries  of 
Barton,  Speke,  Grant,  and  Von  Dccken. 
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In  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Kile  a  perfect 
legion  of  explorers,  of  all  nations,  have  been 
urgently  demanding  of  the  ancient  river  the 
key  to  its  mysterious  origki.  Among  theso 
are  Lejean,  Brun-RoUet,  Peney, — another  vio- 
tim  to  the  climate, — Vayssi^re,  Malzao,  MianI, 
Poncey,  Tr^maux,  Knoblecher,  Angelo  Yinoo, 
Burton,  Speke,  Grant,  and  others.  In  the. 
west,  we  have  Du  Chaillu  and  Richard  Bur- 
ton, the  celebrated  traveller,  now  British' 
Consul  at  Fernando  Po,  who  at  the  end  of 
1861  ascended  the  Cameroon  Mountains  in 
the  Bight  of  Biafra,  and  found  them  to  be  n 
mass  of  volcanic  formation,  the  craters  of 
which  are  not  yet  quite  extinct.  Snow  fell 
on  their  sides,  but  did  not  remain.  The  two 
principal  summits  he  named  Victoria  and  A}> 
bert. 

Elephants,  monkeys,  and  nondescript  mon- 
sters have  long  been  absolved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  duty  as  representatives  of  towns 
and  villages  in  Africa,  and  the  spaces  marked 
**  unexplored^'  in  the  more  conscientious  mod- 
em maps  have  been  greatly  circumscribed. 
Still  there  is  room  enough  for  new  discovery. 
Between  the  parallels  of  10  degs.  north  and 
8  degs.  south  of  the  Equator  there  is  a  com- 
pact mass  of  territory  entirely  unexplored. 
On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  western 
feeders  of  the  Nile,  the  Bahr-el-Gbazal,  and 
the  high  lands  surrounding  Lake  Tanganyika ; 
on  the  west  by  the  Cameroon  Mountains,  the 
gorilla  country  of  the  Gaboon,  and  Lower 
Guinea.  From  high  lands  somewhere  in  the 
interior  of  this  vast  area  flow  the  streams 
which  reach  the  sea  by  the  Congo  or  Zaire 
on  the  south-west,  and  thoso  which  empty 
into  Lake  Tchad  on  the  north. 

If  the  Niam  Niam,  the  **  tailed  man," 
whose  existence  has  been  seriously  discussed, 
be  not  a  myth,  if  the  unicorn  exists  any  where 
except  as  a  supporter  of  the  British  royal 
arms,  if  nature  still  conceals  in  her  recesses 
such  monsters  born  of  her  convulsions,  it  is 
surely  here  that  they  must  be  sought  for. 
Here  is  the  greatest  existing  blank  on  our 
maps,  and  it  is  to  this  region,  weare assured, 
that  the  discoverer  of  the  upper  waters  ot 
the  Nile  has  resolved  to  transfer  the  scene  of 
his  adventures.  May  he  bo  enabled  to  ac- 
complish this  gigantic  enterprise,  and  so  hiy 
his  country  and  the  world  under  an  additional 
debt  of  gratitude ! 
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THB  RETURN  OF  REBELLIOUS  STATES  TO 

THE  UNION. 

I£TTKR   FROM  HON.   WM.   WHITINO. 

To  the  Umon  League  of  Philadelphia: — 

Gentleken, — ^Your  letter  has  been  received, 
in  which  jou  have  done  me  the  honor  of  re- 
(][oe8ting  me  to  address  the  members  of  the 
JUnion  League  of  Philadelphia  upon  subjects 
connected  with  the  present  state  of  public 
affiiirs. 

I  have  expected,  until  recently,  to  be  able  to 
comply  with  joar  invitation  ;  but,  as  my  en- 
gagements will,  for  the  present,  place  it  out 
of  my  power  to  do  so,  I  beg  permission  to 
make  a  few  suggestions  for  your  consideration 
^pon  the  dangers  of  the  country  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis  of  public  afiairs. 

TWOFOLD  WAR. 

However  brilliant  the  success  of  our  mili- 
tary operations  has  been,  the  country  is  en- 
oom passed  by  dangers.  Two  vrars  are  still 
waged  between  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States — a  war  of  Arms  and  a  wBr  of  Ideas. 
Achievements  in  the  field  cannot  much  out- 
strip our  moral  victories.  While  we  ^  our 
attention  upon  the  checkered  fortunes  of  our 
heroic  soldiers,  and  trace  their  marches  over 
hills  and  valleys  made  memorable  through  all 
time  by  their  disasters  or  their  triumphs; 
while  we  are  filled  with  alternating  hopes 
and  fears,  with  exultations  and  disappoint- 
ments ;  while  our  brothers  and  sons  rush  joy- 
fully to  the  post  of  danger  and  of  honor,  al- 
though the  mourning  weeds  of  the  mo4.her 
and  sister  record  in  the  family  the  tearful 
glory  of  the  fallen  brave ;  while  the  move- 
ments of  our  vast  armies,  in  all^the  pomp, 
pride,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war — the 
thunder  of  their  guns — the  nevre  of  their  bril- 
liant successes  fill  the  head  and  heart,  let  us 
not  forget  that  there  is  another  war,  waged 
by  men  not  less  brave,  for  victories  not  less 
renowned  than  those  which  are  won  on  bat- 
tle-fields. 

The  deadliest  struggle  is  between  civiliza- 
tion and  barbarism — Freedom  and  Slavery — 
republicanism  and  aristocracy — loyalty  and 
treason. 

The  true  patriot  will  watch  with  profound 
interest  the  fortunes  of  this  intellectual  and 
moral  conflict,  because  the  issue  involves  the 
country's  safety,  prosperity,  and  honor.  If 
victory  shall  crown  the  efibrts  of  those  brave 
men  who  believe  and  trust  in  God,  then  shall 
all  this  bloody  sacrifice  be  consecrated,  and 


the  years  of  suffering  shall  exalt  in 
the  nations ;  if  we  fiiil,  no  triumph  of  brats 
force  can  compensate  the  worid  for  oar  unr 
fathomable  degradation.  ^ 

Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  appredftte  tlit 
difficulties  of  our  present  position. 

BREAKKRS  AHXAD. 

Of  several  subjects  to  which,  were  it  now 
in  my  power,  I  would  ask  your  earnest  atten* 
tion,  I  can  speak  of  one  only. 

As  the  success  of  the  Union  cause  shall  be- 
come more  certain  and  apparent  to  the  enemy 
in  various  localities,  they  will  lay  down  arm 
and  cease  fighting.  Their  bittdr  and  dee|h 
rooted  hatred  of  the  Government  and  of  afl 
Northern  men  who  are  not  traitors,  and  of  aU 
Southern  men  who  are  loyal,  will  still  remain 
interwoven  in  every  fibre  of  their  hearts,  and 
will  be  made,  if  possible,  more  intense  by  the 
hu  mil  iation  of  conquest  and  subjection.  The 
foot  of  the  conqueror  planted  a  pon  their  prood 
necks  will  not  sweeten  their  tempers,  and 
their  defiant  and  treacherous  nature  will  seek 
to  revenge  itself  in  murders,  asaassinatiooi, 
and  all  underhand  methods  of  ventuig  a  spite 
which  they  dare  not  manifest  by  open  war, 
and  in  driving  out  of  their  borders  all  lojal 
men.  To  suppose  that  a  Union  sentimeat 
will  remain  in  any  considerable  ttamber  of 
men,  among  a  people  who  have  strained  eveiy 
nerve  and  made  every  sacrifice  to  destroy  ths 
Union,  indicates  dishonesty,  insanity,  or  fee* 
blencss  of  intellect. 

The  slaveholding  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
quered districts  will  begin  by  claiming  ths 
right  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government, 
and,' under  their  construction  of  State  rights, 
to  get  control  of  the  lands,  personal  property, 
slaves,  free  blacks,  and  poor  whites,  and  a 
legalized  power,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  State  laws,  made  to  answer  their  own  pa^ 
poses,  to  oppose  andj  prevent  the  exeeutkm 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  within  districts  of  the  countij  inhab- 
ited  by  them. 

Thus,  for  instance,  when  Sonth  CSarolina 
shall  have  ceased  fighting,  she  will  say  to  tbo 
President,  <<  We  have  now  laid  down  onr 
arms;  we  submit  to  the  antboritj  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Ton  may  leslois 
your  custom-houses,  your  courts  of  jostioe ; 
and,  if  we  hold  any  public  property,  we  gife 
it  up ;  we  now  have  chosen  Senators  Bsd 
Representatives   to  Ck>ngre8S,  and   demuid 
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their  admission,  and  the  full  establishment 
of  ail  our  State  rights  and  our  restoration  to 
all  our  former  privileges  and  immunities  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States/' 

This  demand  is  made  by  men  who  are  trai- 
iOn  in  heart ;  men  who  hate  and  despise  the 
Union ;  men  who  never  had  a  patriotic  senti- 
lAent ;  men  who,  if  they  could,  would  hang 
every  friend  of  the  Government.  But,  for 
the  sake  of  getting  power  into  their  own 
hands  by  our  concession,  which  they  could 
not  obtain  by  fighting,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  the  penalty  of  their  national  crimes, 
they  will  demand  restoration  to  the  Union 
uoder  the  guise  of  claiming  State  rights. 

OONSBQDSNCES  OF   BBINO  OUTWITTED    IiY 
,  REBELS. 

What  will  be  the  consequence  of  yielding 
to  this  demand  ? 

Our  public  enemy  will  gain  the  right  of 
aanaging  their  affiiirs  according  to  their  will 
ftod  pleasure,  and  not  according  to  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

They  will  be  enabled  by  the  intervention  of 
their  State  laws  and  State  courts  to  put  and 
maintain  themselves  in  effectual  and  perpet- 
ual opposition  to  the  laws  and  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  as  they  have  done  for  thirty- 
five  years  past.  They  will  have  the  power 
to  pass  such  local  laws  as  will  effectually  ex- 
clude from  the  Slave  States  all  Northern  men, 
all  soldiers,  all  free  blacks,  and  all  persons 
and  things  which  shall  be  inconsistent  with 
the  theory  of  making  slavery  the  oorner-stone 
of  tbeir  local  government ;  and  tbey  may 
make  slavery  perpetual,  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  proclamations 
of  the  President.  They  may  continue  the  en- 
forcement of  those  classes  of  laws  against  free 
•peech  and  freedom  of  the  press,  which  will 
forever  exclude  popular  education  and  all 
other  means  of  moral,  social,  and  political  ad- 
vancement. 

They  may  send  back  to  Congress  the  same 
traitors  and  conspi  raters  who  have  once  be- 
trayed the  country  into  civil  war,  and  who 
will  thwart  and  embarrass  all  measures  tend- 
ing to  restore  the  Union  by  harmociizing  the 
interests  and  the  institutions  of  the  people  ; 
and  so,  being  introduced  into  camp,  as  the 
wooden  horse  into  Troy,  they  will  gain  by 
fraud  and  treason  that  which  they  could  not 
achieve  by  feats  of  arms.  The  insanity  of 
State-rights  doctrinee  will  be  nourished  and 
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Strengthened  by  admitting  back  a  conquered 
people  to  our  equals,  and  its  baneful  influ- 
ence cannot  be  estimated ! 

To  satisfy  them,  the  solemn  pledge  of  free- 
dom offered  to  the  colored  citizens  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  Proclamation  must  be 
broken,  and  the  country  and  the  Qovemment 
covered  with  unspeakable  infamy,  so  that 
even  foreign  nations  might  then  justly  con- 
sider us  guilty  of  treachery  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  civilization. 

Suppose,  to-day,  the  rebellion  quelled  and 
the  question  put.  Will  you  now  give  to  your 
enemy  the  power  of  making  your  laws  ? 
•  Eastern  Virginia,  Florida,  and  Louisiana 
arc  now  knocking  at  the  door  of  Congress  for 
admission  into  the  Union.  Men  come  to 
Washington,  chosen  by  a  handful  of  associ- 
ates; elevated,  by  revolution,  to  unaccus- 
tomed dignity ;  representing  themselves  as 
Union  men,  and  earnest  to  have  State  rights 
bestowed  on  their  constituents. 

If  their  constituents  are  clothed  with  the 
power  to  constitute  a  State,  into  whose  hands 
will  that  power  fall  ? 

Beware  of  committing  yourselves  to  the 
fatal  doctrine  of  recognizing  the  existence,  in 
the  Union,  of  States  which  have  been  declared 
by  the  President's  proclamation  to  be  in  re- 
bellion. For,  by  this  new  device  of  the  en- 
emy,— this  new  version  of  the  poisonous  State- 
rights  doctrine, — the  Secessionists  will  be  able 
to  get  back  by  fraud  what  they  failed  to  get 
by  fighting.  Do  not  permit  them,  without 
proper  safeguards,  to  resume  in  your  counsels 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  the  power 
which  their  ^reason  has  stripped  from  them. 

Do  not  allow  old  States,  with  their  Conetita- 
tions  still  unaltered,  to  resume  State  powers. 

Be  true  to  the  Union  men  of  the  South, 
not  to  the  designing  politicians  ohthe  Border 
States.  The  rebellious  States  contain  ten 
times  as  many  traitors  as  loyal  men.  The 
traitors  will  have  a  vast  majority  of  the  votes. 
Clothed  with  State  rights  under  our  Consti-  * 
tution,  tbey  will  crush  out  every  Union  man 
by  the  irresistible  power  of  their  legislation. 
If  you  would  be  true  to  the  Union  men  of  the 
South,  you  must  not  bind  them  hand  and  foot, 
and  deliver  them  over  to  their  bitterest  ene- 
mies. 

STATS  RIGHTS   IN   CIVIL  WAE. 

Beware  of  entangling  yourselves  with  the 
technical  doctrine  of  forfeitures  of  State 
rights,  as  such  doctrines  admit,  by 
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implication,  the  operation  of  a  code  of  laws 
and  of  corrceponding  civil  rights,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  jou  deny. 

The  solution  of  all  our  difficulty  rests  in 
the  enforcement  against  our  public  enemy  of 
our  belligerent  rights  of  civil  war. 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  GOrERNMENT,  IN  THE  BEQIK* 
NI>'G  OF  TUE  WAR,  TOWARDS  THE  REBELS, 
AND  TOWARDS  LOfAL  HEN  IN  REBEL  DIS- 
TRICTS. 

When  the  insurrection  commenced  by  ille- 
gal acts  of  Secession,  and  by  certain  exhibi- 
tion of  force  against  the  Government,  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country,  it  was  sapposed  that 
the  insurgents  might  be  quelled  and  peace  re- 
stored without  requiring  a  large  military 
force,  and  without  involving  those  who  did 
not  actively  particijpate  in  overt  acts  of  trea- 
son. 

Hence  the  Government,  relying  upon  the 
patriotism  of  the  people,  and  confident  in  its 
strength,  exhibited  a  generous  forbearance 
toward  the  insurrection. 

When,  at  last,  75,000  of  the  militia  were 
called  out,  the  President,  still  relying  upon 
the  Union  sentiment  of  the  South,  announced 
his  intention  not  to  interfere  with  loyal  men  : 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  regard  their  rights 
as  still  under  the  pi'X)tcction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  action  of  Congress  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  policy.  The  war  waged  by  this 
Government  was  then  a  personal  war — a  war 
against  rebels  ~a  war  prosecuted  in  the  hope 
and  belief  that  the  body  of  the  people  were  still 
friendly  to  the  Union,  who,  temporarily  over- 
borne, would  soon  right  themselves  by  the  aid 
of  the  army.  Hence  Congress  declared  and 
the  President  proclaimed  that  it  was  not  their 
object  to  injure  loyal  men,  or  to  interfere  with 
their  rights  or  their  domestic  institutions. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  EVENTS  CHANGED  THE  CHAR- 
ACTER OF  THE  WAR,  AND  REQUIRED  THE  USE 
OF  MORE  EFFECTIVE  WAR  POWERS . 

This  position  of  the  Government  toward 
the  rebellious  States  was  forbearing  and  mag- 
nanimous and  just,  while  the  citizens  thereof 
were  generally  loyal.  But  the  revolution 
swept  onward.  The  entire  cijrclo  of  the 
Southern  States  abandoned  the  Union,  and 
carried  with  them  all  the  Border  States  which 
they  could  influence  or  control. 

Having  set  up  a  new  government  for  them- 
selves ;  having  declared  war  against  us  ;  hav- 
ing sought  foreign  alliances  ;  having  passed 
ucts  of  non-intercourse ;  having  seized  pub- 


lic property  and  made  attempts  to  mnde 
States  which  refused  to  serve  their  cause; 
having  raised  and  maintained  Imige  armiai 
and  an  incipient  navy ;  assumiog,  in  all  in- 
spects, to  act  as  an  independent,  hostile  na- 
tion at  war  with  the  United  States— dumiog 
belligerent  rights  as  an  independent  peopk 
alone  could  claim  them,  and  offering  to  enter 
into  treaties  of  alliance  with  foreign  oou- 
tries  and  of  treaties  of  peace  with  ooxs — uh 
der  these  circumstances  they  were  no  loofger 
merely  insurgents  and  rebels,  but  becMM  a 
belligerent  public  enemy.  The  war  was  no 
longer  against  '*  certain  persons*'  in  the  le- 
bellious  States.  It  became  a  territcmLl  war 
— that  is  to  say,  a  war  by  all  persons  sitoated 
in  the  belligerent  territory  against  the  United 
States. 

CONSEQUENCES    RESULTING   FROM    CTfTL  TBU- 

TORIAL  WAR. 

If  we  were  in  a  war  with  £ngland,  everf 
Englishman  would  become  a  public  enemy  ii^ 
respective  of  his  personal  feelings  toward 
America.  However  friendly  he  might  be  tow- 
ard America,  his  ships  on  the  sea  would  be 
liable  to  capture  ;  himself  would  be  liable  to 
be  killed  in  battle,  or  his  property  situated  in 
this  country  would  be  subject  to  confisoatioo. 

By  a  similar  rule  of  the  law  of  nations, 
whenever  two  nations  are  at  war,  every  sub- 
ject of  one  belligerent  nation  is  a  pubUo  en- 
emy of  the  other. 

An  individual  may  be  a  personal  frieod 
and  at  the  same  time  a  publio  enemy  to  the 
United  States.  The  law  of  war  ddOnee  in- 
ternational relations. 

When  the  civil  war  in  America  beosme  a 
territorial  war,  every  citixen  residing  in  the 
belligerent  districts  became  a  pnUic  enemy, 
irrespective  of  his  private  sentim^ts,  whether 
loyal  or  disloyal,  friendly  or  hostile,  Unioniet 
or  Secessionist,  guilty  or  innocent. 

As  public  enemies,  the  belligerenti  hate 
claimed  to  be  exchanged  as  prisoners  of  war, 
instead  of  admitting  our  right  to  hang  then 
as  murderers  and  pirates.  As  publio  enemies 
they  claim  the  right  to  make  war  upon  nii 
in  plain  violation  of  many  of  the  oUljpitiaoi 
they  would  have  admitted  if  they  mdkofnA' 
edged  the  obligations  or  claimed  the  prote^ 
tion  of  our  Constitution. 

If  they  had  claimed  any  State  rights,  under 
our  Constitution,  they  would  not  have  vio- 
lated every  one  of  the  provisions  thereof,  limit- 
ing the  powers  of  States.    Asserting  no  ■neh 
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rights,  they  claim  imrouDity  from  all  obliga- 
tions as  States,  or  as  a  people — to  this  Gov* 
emment  or  to  the  United  States. 

WHXN    DID    THE  REBELLION   BECOME  A   TEERI- 

TORIiLL  WAR? 

This  case  has  been  settled  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  the 
Hiawatha,  decided  on  the  0th  of  March,  1863. 
In  that  case,  which  should  be  read  and  studied 
by  every  citizen  of  the  Union,  the  members 
of  the  court  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  time 
when  the  war  became  territorial.  The  ma- 
jority decided  that,  when  the  fact  of  general 
hostilities  existed,  the  war  was  territorial, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  was  bound  to  take 
judicial  cognizance  thereof.  The  minority 
argued  that,  as  Congress  alone  had  power  to 
declare  war,  so  Congress  alune  has  power  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  war  ;  and  they  con- 
tended that  it  was  not  until  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  July  13,  1861,  commonly  called  the 
non-intercourse  act,  that  a  state  of  civil,  ter- 
ritorial war  was  legitimately  recognized.  All 
the  judges  agree  in  the  position  **  that,  since 
July  13, 1861,  there  has  existed,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Confederate  States, 
civil,  territorial  war." 

WHAT  ARE  TIIE   RIGHTS   OF   THE   PUBLIC  ENEMY 
.  SINCE  THE  REBELLION  BECAME  A  TERRITORIAL 
CIVIL  WAR. 

The  Supreme  Court  have  decided  in  the 
case  above  named  in  effect : — 

**  That  since  that  time  the  United  States 
have  full,  belligerent  rights  against  all  per- 
sons residing  in  the  districts  declared  by  the 
President's  proclamation  to  be  in  rebellion.*' 

Thai  the  laws  of  war  ^  **  whether  that  war  he 
civil  or  inter  gcntcs,  converts  every  citizen  of 
the  hostile  State  into  a  public  enemy y  tnd  treats 
him  accordinyhjy  whatever  may  have  been  his 
frevious  conduct . ' ' 

That  all  the  rights  derived  from  the  laws 
of  war  may  now,  since  1861,  be  lawfully  and 
oonstitutionally  exercised  against  all  the  citi- 
lens  of  the  districts  in  rebellion. 

»IOBT8  OF  REBELS  iiS  PERSONS,  AS  CITIZENS  OF 
STATES,  AND  AS  SUBJECTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  ARE,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION, TO  BE  SETTLED   BY  THE  LAWS  OF  WAR. 

Such  being  the  law  of  the  land,  as  de- 
clared by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  arc  the  legal  or  constitutional 
rights  of  public  enemies,  we  have  only  to 
refer  to  the  settled  principles  of  the  bellig- 
erent law  of  nations  or  the  laws  of  war. 


Some  of  the  laws  of  war  are  stated  in  the 
dissenting  opinion  in  the  case  above  men- 
tioned. 

A  state  of  foreign  war  instantly  annuls  the 
most  solemn  treaties  between  nations.  It 
terminates  all  obligations  in  the  nature  of 
compacts  or  contracts,  at  the  option  of  the 
party  obligated  thereby.  It  destroys  all 
claims  of  one  belligerent  upon  the  other,  ex- 
cept those  which  may  be  sanctioned  by  a 
treaty  of  peace.  A  civil  territorial  war  has 
the  same  effect,  excepting  only  that  the  sov- 
ereign may  treat  the  rebels  as  subjects  as  well 
as  belligerents. 

Hence  civil  war,  in  which  the  belligerents 
have  become  territorial  enemies,  instantly 
annuls  all  rights  or  claims  of  public  enemies 
against  the  United  States,  under  the  Consti- 
tution or  laws,  whether  that  Constitution  be, 
called  a  compact,  a  treaty,  or  a  covenant,  and 
whether  the  parties  to  it  were  States,  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  or  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  individuals. 

Any  other  result  would  be  as  incomprehen- 
sible as  it  would  be  mischievous.  A  public 
enemy  cannot,  lawfully,  claim  the  right  of 
entering  Congress  and  voting  down  the  meas- 
ures taken  to  subdue  him. 

Why  not  ?  Because  he  is  a  public  enemy ; 
because,  by  becoming  a  public  enemy,  he  has 
annulled  and  lost  his  rights  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  can  never  regain  them,  excepting 
by  our  consent. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  a  largo  part  of  the 
Union  have,  by  becoming  public  enemies, 
surrendered  and  annulled  their  ormer  rights, 
the  question  arises  can  they  recover  them? 
Such  rights  cannot  bo  regained  by  reason  of 
their  having  ceased  to  fight.  The  character 
of  a  public  enemy,  having  once  been  stamped 
upon  them  by  the  laws  of  i^'ar,  remains  fixed 
until  it  shall  have  been,  by  our  consent,  re- 
moved. 

To  stop  fighting  does  not  make  them  cease 
to  be  public  enemies,  because  they  may  have 
laid  down  their  arms  for  want  of  powder,  not 
for  want  of  will.  Peace  does  not  restore  the 
noble  dead  who  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
treason.  Nor  does  it  revive  the  rights  once 
extinguished  by  civil,  territorial  war.  The 
land  of  the  Union  belongs  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  subject  to  the  rights  of  in- 
dividual ownership.  Each  person  inhabiting 
those  sections  of  the  country  declared  by  the 
President's  proclamation  to  be  in  rebellion  has 
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the  right  to  what  bclongB  to  a  public  cncmj, !  a;;ainst  municipal  law,  and  eofnmit  aeti  cf 
and  nu  more.  He  can  hare  do  riglit  to  take  hostility  against  the  GovemineDi,  wtthoot 
anj  part  in  our  GoTcmnient.  Tliat  ri;;ht  I icin^  a  public  enemy.  To  be  a  penonal  en- 
d-Mai  not  bclooj;  to  an  enemy  of  the  oountry, '  cuiy  is  not  to  be  a  public  meiDj  to  the  coon- 
irLile  be  is  waging  war,  or  after  he  has  been '  try,  in  the  eye  of  bciligcrcnt  or  intennitiaml 
subdued.  A  public  enemy  has  a  right  to  bw.  Who  so  engages  in  an  insarrectioB  ii 
participate  in  or  to  assume  the  Government  a  personal  enemy,  but  it  is  Dot  until  tfait 
of  the  United  States  only  when  be  has  con-  insurrection  has  swelled  into  territorial  mr, 
qcered  the  L'nited  States.  We  find  in  this  that  he  becomes  a  public  enemy. 
wdl-setded  doctrine  of  belligerent  law  the ,  It  most  also  be  remembered  thst  the  ri^ 
fr>!ution  of  all  questions  in  relation  to  State .  of  Secession  is  not  oonoeded  by  enfbroensBt 
rights.  After  the  inhabitants  of  a  district .  of  belligerent  law,  since  in  eivU  war  m  natioi 
have  become  fiublic  enemies,  they  ha\*e  no  has  the  right  to  treat  its  citiieiis  ^ther  ii 
rights,  either  state  or  personal,  against  the  subjects  or  belligerents,  or  as  both.  Hcnoi, 
United  States.  Tbey  are  belligerents  only, ,  while  belligerent  law  destroys  all  eUims  of 
and  hare  left  to  them  only  belligerent  rights,  subjects  engaged  in  civil  war,  as  agaiDst  tli» 

sr  TE  aiCHTS  ARE  XOT  Ai^ntTKNANT  TO  ULXB.  P^'  &>Temment,  it  does  not  raks»  thi 

....  subject  from  bis  duties  to  that  covemmenL 

iuj  To^  that  aU  the  inhabitants  living  m  B^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,^^  his  rights,  bat  dm 

S>bt:i  Cirolina  should  be  swept  off,  so  that  „^,j  ^^^^  y^-^  oWipitioos. 


Can  there  be  a  sovereignty  without  a  peo-  •  ^y^^  ^f  ^„  ^jj,  j^  ^^^j^  3,  ^^  ^^j^^^^  ^  ^ 
pie.  or  a  <Uite  without  inhabitant.*?  ^ate  1^^  ^j^^  |j  j,  f^  „,  ^  dictate  to  tbe% 
right..  K.  far  as  they  concern  the  Tni  m,  are  ^^.^  f^^  ^y,^^  to  dictate  to  us.  what  priTilcm 

xU  ^i^r•-ls  -.f  f<^rM.n!»,  as  members  of  a  State,   ^y^^^  ^j^jj  ^^^^^  '^    ^^ 

in  relation  tj  ihe  general  Government;  and         ' 

,  I        L  II-  THE  rUEOGK  OF   THX  €X>rXTRT  TO  ITS  80IAIBB, 

wo«-n  ;V;.  i<T^.n  has  become  a  pul-l.c  enemv  ,^  ^.,_,,^^^  ^^.^  ^  ^^,y^,  WSTIBeS 
then  Le  1  tscs  Cil  rights  except  the  rights  of        inviolate. 

war.  Ar.iwKencSlhcinh|.l.itan:5havc(\v'  Amons  .Ho  mr  m<»a»i  .uietioned  bf 
«.gajir2  in  CIV.I.  tcmwml  Kar)  hm.i»c  ,t^  iv«a«„.  ,^  ^vjeh  be  hu,  mora  tfau 
public  tnen..c*.K.s  the  same  in  h^cBect.  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^  ,.^^  j,,,^  ^^  ^^^ 
^  tbough  the  mhah.tan»  had  bc«.  anmhi-  ^-^  ^  ^f^,^  ^    ^,^^  j  j^  ^ 

Uted  ^>  far  a.  thu  Gownment  is  con-  hj^^^^^j^^  TheGoTeniiiienthM» 
cCTDcJ  <2v,I  territorial  war  oMiteratw  all .  ^jj^  them  to  ihai*  the  dangen,  the  hoMr. 
line*  of  ?wte«  or  countie*:   the  onlv  lme*;,„j  ^^  ad«ui.ap«of  MrtaiDing  the  Uii», 


reo 
aratc' 


.^iz.-l  by  war  are  the  line*  which  »?-  j  ^nd  has  pledged  itself  to  the  wwld  for 

w  us  fr  jin  a  public  enemy.  ;  ft^^^m. 


fx^arEiTicE  NOT  cLAiifED — THE  RIGHT  OF  SE-  Wlwtercr  disssters  may  belall  oup 

tii*:^'N  NOT  AMiiTTEP.  SINCE  CITIZENS  MAT  whatoTcT  humiliation  may  be  in  ttora  {or  «. 

BE  DZEMEr.  LLLLiGLEENTs  AND  scKECTS.  jj  j^  wmcstly  hoped  that  We  may  be  nvd 

I  do  not  ]:4aee  reliance  upon  the  c >mm,^n  iIk'  unfathomable  infamy  of  breaking  the  Uk- 

law  dvictrine  of  forfeitures  of  francbisos  as  :i,Mi's  faith  with  Europe,  and  with  eoloni 

applicaUe  to  thi*  revc^luti  jh.  for  forfeitures  oitizons  and  (^larvs  in  the  Tnion. 

can  be  f.. undid  only  upon  the  aimis^i.>n  of  \.>w.  if  the  rebeni«>us  States  shall  atteMfl 

ifce  Taliiiity  of  the  act  on  which  fork i;ure  i>  to  t\  turn  to   t'vo  Union   with   constitatioM 

foundi-ii.  piAv^n'^^injEtlw  perpetuity  of  slavery— if  the 

Nor  does  tl.e  belligerent  law  of  civil,  tor-  la\\^  ^\f  t^rt<-  :>tat<^  shalf  be  again  ittiili 

ritjrial  war.  whereby  a  public  enemy  Kk«*  and  put  in  foiwa^inst  free  blacks  and  dan^ 
his  righis  as  a  citizen,  admit  the  right  of  Si-- .  we  *haU  at  onvv  bav<  reinsuted  in  the  UniaB« 

ottsion.     It  is  not  any  rote  or  law  of  Si>cvi»-  in  a)l  it»  force  and  wickedness,  that  wy 

sion  that  makes  an  indiTidoal  a  public  en-  ouwe  which  has  brooght  on  the  war  aaddl 

CBj.    A  pera>D  may  oommit  hctDOoi  oSmcm  its  tcnible  tnua  of  safci^i.    Xho  mv  b 
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^Amght  by  slaTeholders  for  tho  perpetuity  of 

kTcry.  Shall  we  band  over  to  tbem',  at  the 
of  tbe  war,  just  wbat  they  have  been 

;htiDg  for?  Shall  all  our  blood  and  treas- 
ure be  spilled  uselessly  upon  the  ground? 
"  Bhall  the  country  not  protect  itself  against 
Hfiie  evil  which  has  caused  all  our  woes? 
Will  you  breathe  new  life  into  the  strangled 
serpent,  when,  without  your  aid  he  will  per- 
ish? 

If  you  concede  State  rights  to  your  enemies 
irhat  security  can  you  have  that  traitors  will 
mot  pass  ^tate  laws  which  will  render  the 
position  of  the  blacks  intolerable ;  or  reduce 
'4kem  ail  to  slavery  ? 

Would  it  be  hoporable  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  free  these  men  and  then 
iniid  them  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
giaTe  laws  ? 

Will  it  be  possible  that  State  sla?e  laws 
•hould  exist  and  be  enforced  by  Slave  States 
"Without  overriding  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
ibe  United  States  law  to  men,  irrespective  of 
mAot,  in  the  Slave  States  ? 

Will  you  run  the  risk  of  these  angry  col- 
Unons  of  State  and  national  laws  while  you 
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have  the  remedy  and  antidote  in  your  own 
hands? 

One  of  two  things  should  be  done  in  order 
to  keep  faith  with  tbe  country  and  save  us 
from  obvious  peril. 

Allow  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  terri- 
tory to  form  themselves  into  States,  only  by 
adopting  constitutions  such  as  will  forever  re- 
move all  cause  of  collision  with  the  United 
States,  by  excluding  slavery  therefrom,  or 
continue  military  government  over  the  odn- 
quered  district  until  there  shall  appear  therein 
a  sufficient  numbeif  of  loyal  inhabitants  to 
form  a  Republican  Government,  which,  by 
guaranteeing  freedom  to  all,  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  These  safeguards 
of  freedom  are  requisite  to  render  permanent 
the  domestic  tranquillity  of  the  country  which 
the  Constitution,  itself,  was  formed  to  secure, 
and  which  it  is  the  legitimate  object  of  this 
war  to  maintain. 

With  groat  respect,  your  obedient  servant^ 

WiLLUM  Whitino. 

Washington,  July  28,  1863.  ^ 


Thb  Statistical  Congress  at  its  recent  meeting 
in  Berlin,  pronounced  itself  greatly  in  favor  of 
the  foundation  of  international  permanent  soci- 
eties (br  the  assistance  of  wounded  military  men 
in  time  of  war.  Tbe  Genevese  M.  Durant,  the 
author  of  "  Ua  Souvenir  de  Solferino/*  had,  as 
is  well  known,  finit  proposed  such  societies  and 
the  calling  together  of  a  preliminary  inter- 
tiational  conference  for  this  purpose.  This  meet- 
ing It  to  be  held  shortly  at  Geneva.  The  commit- 
tee will  propose,  inter  alia,  that  efiforts  should  be 
made  to  induce  all  belligerent  powers  to  secure 
neutrality  to  the  entire  staff  of  military  medical 
men,  including  those  who  volunteer  their  services  ; 
and  that  further,  the  government  should  be  bound 
to  do  their  utmost  for  the  transport  and  assistance 
ef  all  medical  men  engaged  with  the  troops  ;  and, 
Airther,  to  aid  the  international  societies  as  far  as 
lies  in  their  power.  It  would  be  very  desirable 
if  the  Congress  would  not  be  too  pedantic  with 
respect  to  the  official  recognition  of  belligtrenU. 
The  Poles,  for  instance,  might,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered worthy  of  human  aid  in  tho  frightful 
massacre  going  on  at  this  present  moment,  al- 
though they  have  not  been  "rccognixcd"  as 
yet. 

*«Thx  Prioke  of  Conscienoe*'  (Stimohis  Coo- 


scientisa),  a  Northumbrian  poem  of  the  ibur- 
teenth  century,  by  Richard  Rolle  do  Hampole, 
copied  and  edited  from  manuscripts  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  British  Museum,  with  an  introduc- 
tion, notes,  and  a  glossarial  index  by  Richard 
Morris,  has  appeared  at  Asher  and  Co*8  in  Ber- 
lin. This  theological  poem  of  Richard  Rolle, 
surnamed  the  Hermit  of  Hampole,  has  never 
been  previously  printed,  though  manuscripts, 
contemporary  with  the  author,  who  died  in  1849, 
are  not  uncommon.  Old  Lidgate  mentions  it  in 
his  "  Boohas,"  folio  217  :— 

**  In  perfect  living  which  passeth  poesie, 
Richard  ilermite  oontemplative  of  sentenoe 
Drough  in  Englishe  tbe  Pricke  of  Conscience. 


tt 


A  NEW  journal  is  about  to  appear  in  Turin, 
entitled  the  **  Alps  :'*  a  chronicle  of  these  re- 
gions in  their  scientific,  economic,  and  **  dra- 
matic **  aspects.  Its  scope  will  embrace,  aooord- 
ing  to  tho  programme,  the  sono  of  Moute  dello 
Schievo  to  Bittoray,  and  of  the  maritime  Alps  to 
the  Adriatic — about  1 ,6(X)  kilometres. 


Thk  first  instalment  of  a  "  Dictionnaire  det 
Idiomes  languedociens,"  by  G.  Asais,  has  ap- 
peared. 
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FREDERICK    VII.,    THE    REPUBLICAN    KINO. 


From  The  Spectator,  21  Nor. 
FREDERICK  VH.,  THE  REPUBLICAN 

KING. 

A  KING  has  just  departed  life  of  whom  it 
may  well  bo  eaid  that  his  crown  was  un- 
easy on  his  head.  The  late  monarch  of  Den- 
mark was  not  bom  to  the  throne,  and  not 
brought  up  for  the  throne,  and  all  bis  life 
long  he  wished  nothing  better  than  to  de- 
scend from  the  throne  which  chance  had  given 
him,  but  for  which  he  felt  little  love.  Fred- 
erick VII.  was  bom  October  6, 1808,  twelve 
months  after  the  bombaVdment  of  Copenha- 
gen by  the  British  fleet,  at  a  time  when  the 
crown  of  Denmark  did  not  seem  to  be  worth 
many  years'  purchase.  His  father,  too,  was 
but  the  cousin  of  the  reigning  king,  who  had 
two  daughters,  and  being  only  forty  years 
of  age,  had  hopes  of  still  possessing  male 
ofispring.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
prospects  of  young  Prince  Frederick  appeared 
to  be  not  particularly  brilliant ;  and  his  fa- 
ther being  a  proud  though  singularly  unos- 
tentatious man,  ho  was  left  almost  entirely 
to  himself,  ^nd  permitted  to  grow  up  among 
peasants,  sailors,  and  soldiers,  from  whom  he 
imbibed  strongly  democratic  tastes.  When 
only  four  years  of  nge,  a  great  misfortune  be- 
fell the  poor  boy.  His  parents,  after  several 
years  of  un happiness,  were  separated  by  a 
divorce,  wliich  decreed  that  he  should  be  torn 
from  his  affectionate  mother  and  be  left  under 
the  care  of  strangers.  Among  strangers  ac- 
cordingly he  grew  up,  the  father  being  so 
entirely  engrossed  by  political  affiiirs,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  crown  of  Norway  was 
placed  on  his  head  for  four  short  months,  as 
almost  to  forget  the  existence  of  his  son.  A 
new  marriage,  which  gave  Frederick  n  step- 
mother, estranged  the  paternal  feelings  still 
more,  ond  the  young  prince  was  glad  enough 
when,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  permitted 
to  leave  Denmark  on  travels  through  Europe, 
nominally  to  complete  his  education,  in  real- 
ity to  lx»gin  it.  lie  duly  made  the  then  cus- 
tomary tour  dc  V Europe,  and  then  settled  down 
for  several  years  at  Geneva.  Here,  in  the 
country  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  ho  imbibed 
ultra-republican  principles,  for  the  reception 
of  which  his  previous  training,  or  absence  of 
training,  had  already  well  fitted  him.  The 
splendid  dreams  of  La  Jcune  Suisse,  of  tlie 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  of  all  man- 
kind, took  deep  root  within  his  mind,  and, 
years  after,  were  reproduced  in  his  last  pub- 


lic speech.  Kingship,  his  repablican  fiiendi 
taught  him — as  they  had  taught  Alenoder 
of  Russia  before— was  not  incompatible  witk 
strong  democratic  leanings ;  only  Hm  kbg 
must  be  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  knrer 
classes,  the  ill-us^  and  opproawd  **  people." 
With  these  ideas  Prince  Frederick  went  baek 
to  Denmark,  at  the  age  of  twenty. 

Things,  meanwhile,  had  changed  at  tbe 
Danish  court  in  regard  to  the  Buoceflsion  to 
the  throne.  The  reigning  king,  now  nztr 
years  old,  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  hafiog 
male  offspring,  and  Frederick's  fiitbcr,  Prinee 
Christian,  cousin  of  the  monarch,  had  become 
heir-apparent  to  the  crown.  The  a|i:ed  king 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  marry  off  his  two 
daughters,  the  eldest  already  past  thirty ;  and 
no  suitor  coming  from  abroad,  he  oflered  them 
to  the  only  disposable  male  relations  at  home 
— the  one,  the  young  man  just  returned  from 
Geneva;  and  the  other,  his  nnde,  Plrioee 
Ferdinand.  The  young  repablican  prinee 
would  fain  have  declined  tbe  honor  of  being 
united  to  a  king's  daughter;  bat  a  refonl 
was  not  permitted  to  him  and  by  orders  of 
his  father  and  the  king  he  was  married,  mh 
der  strong  military  escort,  to  his  ooudn, 
Princess  Wilhelmina,  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1828.  What  might  have  been  foreseen 
occurred  immediately  after.  Frederick  took 
from  the  first  a  strong  dislike  to  his  wife,  who 
was  somewhat  his  senior  in  age,  which  wai 
greatly  increased  in  time  by  her  haughty  dispo- 
siti(m,  utterly  foreign  to  his  own  habits,  ae- 
qnired  at  Geneva,  as  well  as  his  prineipki 
and  way  of  thinking.  Before  long  he  left  hii 
royal  spouse  altogether,  taking  refuge  st  a 
mansion,  distant  from  the  capital,  among 
his  old  friends  and  humble  companions.  Eib 
hero  made  tfie  acquaintance,  for  tbe  first  thne, 
of  Louise  Rasmussen,  a  sprightly  little  damsel 
of  sixteen,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  tradesman, 
but  with  some  education  and  more  graoe  and 
mother-wit.  Such  society  was  altogether 
moro  to  his  tastes  than  that  of  the  stiff  ooart 
of  Copenhagen,  at  which  be  did  not  make  bis 
appearance  for  a  long  time.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  irritated  king  summoned  him  back 
to  his  wife ;  the  delinquent  seemed  deeided 
to  follcw  his  inclinations  more  than  his  duty, 
and  at  length  brought  upon  himself  oondign 
punishment.  By  a  royal  decree  of  September 
10, 1837,  Prince  Frederic  was  banished  .to  the 
fortress  of  Frcdericia,  in  Jutland,  where,  in 
the  midst  of  an  immense  marsh,  he  had  time 
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to  philosophize  upon  royalty,  and  democracy, 
and  the  advantage  of  marrying  a  king's 
daughter.  Old  soldier  and  sailor  friends 
were  not  allowed  on  visit  to  Frederioia,  and 
eTen  little  Louise  Rasmussen  could  not  find  her 
way  to  the  fortress,  hut  with  many  tears,  on 
the  order  of  her  parents,  set  out  on  a  journey 
to  Paris,  where  she  became  an  ornament  to 
the  corps  de  ballet.  A  few  days  after  Fred- 
erick's arrival  at  the  place  of  his  banishment, 
a  decree  of  divorce  between  him  and  Princess 
Wiibelmina  was  issued  at  Copenhagen.  How- 
ever, the  king's  daughter  did  not  remain  long 
a  lonely  divorced  wife,  for  in  less  than  eight 
months  after,  on  the  19th  May,  1838,  she 
gave  her  hand  to  another  distant  cousin, 
Prince  Charles  of  Sonderburg-Gliicksburg. 

The  death  of  the  king  and  the  accession  of 
bis  father  to  the  tl^ppne  released  Prince  Fred- 
erick from  prison  at  the  end  of  little  more 
than  two  years,  and  he  was  then  appointed 
governor  of  the  Island  of  Funen.  But  being 
inclined  to  fall  again  into  his  old  ways  of  liv- 
ing, his  royal  father  soon  after  insisted  that 
be  should  marry  once  more,  and  after  some 
negotiations.  Princess  Caroline  of  Mecklen- 
borg-Strelitz  was  chosen  to  be  the  second  wife. 
In  the  full  bloom  of  youth,  very  pretty,  and 
highly  accomplished,  it  was  hoped  that  she 
would  wean  Prince  Frederick  from  his  low- 
bom  companions,  and  bring  him  back  to 
court  and  to  a  sense  of  his  crown -princely 
duties.  But  this  the  young  princess  signally 
failed  to  do.  Frederick,  although  he  ac- 
knowledged her  to  be  prettier,  thought  her 
as  proud  as  his  first  wife,  and  before  long  ab- 
eented  himself  more  than  ever  from  the  court 
and  his  new  home.  What,  probably,  greatly 
eontributed  to  this  estrangement  was  an  ac- 
cidental meeting  with  an  old  friend  of  his 
youth,  Louise  Rasmussen.  Poor  Louise  had 
seen  hard  times  since  she  left  Denmark  for 
France.  Though  an  ornament  for  some  years, 
of  the  Paris  corpt  de  ballet  y  she  was  soon 
•helved  on  the  appearance  of  greater  orna- 
ments, and  had  to  content  herself  with  becom- 
ing a  member  of  a  wandering  troupe  of  actors, 
disseminating  dramatic  art  through  the  little 
towns  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia. 
The  speculation,  with  all  its  hardships  and 
miierioe,  proved  very  unsatisfactory  in  a  pe- 
eoniary  sense,  and  Louise  Rasmussen  was  glad 
to  drop  off  the  stage  at  a  destitute  Hanoverian 
Tillage,  and  to  proceed  on  foot  to  Hamburg. 
The  wealthy  merchant  city  gave  her  new 


friends,  among  whom  she  sojoanied  for  an- 
other couple  of  years,  and  then  returned  to 
Copenhagen .  Getting  to  the  dangerous  boun- 
dary of  thirty.  Miss  Rasmussen  now  resolved 
to  become  steady,  and  accordingly  settled 
down  as  milliner  and  dressmaker,  working 
for  the  shops  and  for  any  procurable  private 
customers.  One  evening,  coming  home  late 
from  her  work,  she  was  arrested — at  least, 
this  is  the  Copenhagen  story — by  the  sight 
of  a  fire,  and  with  wonted  energy  ranged  her- 
self among  the  human  chain  of  assistants 
whose  hands  passed  the  pails  of  water  from 
,the  canal  to  the  fire-engine.  She  had  not 
been  there  long  when  she  perceived  that  a 
gentleman  opposite,  likewise  busy  in  handing 
pails,  stared  very  hard  at  her,  as  if  trying  to 
recognize  an  acquaintance.  She  recognized 
him  at  once ;  it  was  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Frederick,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark. The  conflagration  being  subdued, 
Prince  Frederick  gallantly 'offered  his  arm  io 
accompany  Miss  Rasmussen  to  her  humble 
lodgings,  and  a  few  months  after,  she  found 
herself  installed  in  a  pretty  little  villa  on  the 
island  of  Amager,  from  which,  at  the  Cnd  of  a 
year,  she  migrated  to  a  larger  mansion,  with 
numerous  servants  about  her.  Here  she 
had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  the  divorce  of 
Prince  Frederick  from  his  second  wife,  after 
a  union  of  five  years.  Princess  Caroline  re- 
turned to  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  Louise 
Rasmussen  was  declared /arari/e  entitre. 

King  Christian  VIII.  died  on  the  20th 
January,  1848,  and  the  same  day  his  son 
ascended  the  throne  as  Frederick  VII.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  elevate  Louise  Raa- 
musarn  to  the  rank  of  Baroness  Dannor, 
which  title  was  advanced  soon  after  to  that 
of  Countess.  The  matter  created  some  dis- 
sent at  first  among  the  people;  but  was 
judged  less  severely  when  it  was  found  that 
the  royal  favorite  used  whatever  influence  she 
possessed  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  Be- 
sides, the  king  loudly  declared  more  than 
once  that  he  would  prefer  a  thousand  times 
giving  up  his  throne  than  separation  from 
his  friend .  The  abdication  seemed  near  when 
the  news  of  the  French  Revolution  arrived  at 
Copenhagen.  A  large  mob,  composed  of 
ultra-radicals  and  members  of  ihe  Scandina- 
vian party,  filled  tifc  palace  of  the  king,  cry- 
ing for  reform  and  threatening  insurrection. 
They  were  disarmed  by  the  solemn  response 
of  Frederick  VII.  that  be  was  perfectly  ready 
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to  lay  down  his  crown  at  the  bidding  of  the 
people,  and  cither  become  President  of  a 
Danish  Republic,  or  retire  altogether  from 
power.  This  was  not  what  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  wanted,  and  they,  therefore, 
became  quiet  again,  and  accepted  with  thanks 
the  new  constitution  granted  by  the  king. 
The  latter,  nevorthclcss,  thought  seriously  of 
abdicating,  and  was  restrained  only  by  the 
strong  persuasion  of  Countess  Danner.  She 
now  became  almost  his  sole  adviser,  and  her 
influence  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  she  was 
able  to  persuade  the  king  to  make  her  his 
lawful  wife.  The  mere  announcement  of  the 
intention  created  a  storm  of  indignation 
throughout  the  country,  leading  to  protests 
on  all  parts,  and  to  strong  remonstrances 
from  the  ministers;  nevertheless,  Frederick 
Vn.  was  not  to  be  shaken  in  his  purpose,  and 
on  the  7th  of  August,  1850,  he  gave  his  hand, 
in  the  church  of  Fredericksburg,  to  Louise 
Rasmuspen. 

A  short  while  after  the  king,  with  his  con- 
sort, vitfited  the  southern  provinces  of  Den- 
mark, and  being  rather  coldly  received  atone 
place,  hiR  majesty  made  a  very  frank  speech 
at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor.  He  told 
the  guests  that,  though  a  king,  ho  had  by  no 
means  given  up  his  privileges  as  a  man  to 
marry  the  woman  he  loved  best,  and  that,  in 
the  place  in  which  he  stood,  he  looked  upon 
his  present  wife  as  the  only  true  friend  ho 
possessed  in  the  world.  The  speech,  repeated 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  created  a  profound 
sensation,  and  gradually  extinguished  the  ill- 
feeling  against  the  countess.  At  a  later 
period  she  was  again  censured  for  giving  her- 
self too  much  the  airs  of  a  real  queens  but 
the  reproach  was  deemed  venial,  in  view  of 
what  was  generally  acknowledged — that  she 


was,  indeed,  the  devoted  friend  and  cooaort 
of  her  royal  husbind.  She  alone  .succeedod 
in  chasing  the  spirit  of  profound  dc|)octioii« 
which  settled  ypon  the  king  in  the  later  yean 
of  his  life,  under  the  burden  of  physical  and 
mental  sufferings,  as  well  as  political  cares. 
Frederick  VII.  was  thus  enabled  to  become 
what  even  his  personal  enemies  do  not  dis- 
pute— the  best  monarch  Denmark  has  had 
these  hundred  years. 

With  considerable  intellectual  power,  he 
possessed  what  in  the  peculiar  circamstaiioea 
of  Denmark  vras  a  source  of  nnboonded 
strength — an  honest  contempt  for  the  throne. 
If  he  could  benefit  his  people,  abdicattoa 
would  be  simply  a  relief,  and  bo  was  able, 
therefore,  to  work  for  Denmark  without  any 
considerations  of  self,  and  to  form  thoae  reeo- 
lutions  before  which  k^^s  usually  qoaiL 
He  was  always  ready  to  risk  his  throne  for 
the  independence  of  his  country,  always  ready 
to  concede  any  form  of  constitution  his  peo- 
ple might  demand ;  and  at  last  stood  forward 
to  tell  Europe,  that  if  beaten  by  his  gigpuitic 
neighbor  in  the  unjust  war  that  neighbor 
provoking,  he  would  declare  Denmark 
public  and  leave  the  thrones  to  cope  with,  the 
moral  strength  of  that  example.  There  was 
a  strong  manliness  in  the  man  which  his 'pee* 
pie,  amid  the  unfavorable  circumstances  of 
his  career,  recognized  at  last,  and  the  crowd 
who  in  184d  howled  disgust  under  his  win- 
dows, received  the  news  of  his  death  with  re* 
gret  and  consternation.  His  successor,  Prioos 
Christian,  nominated  by  the  Powers  over  the 
heads  of  his  own  elder  brothers,  ascends  the 
throne  at  a  stormy  time,  and  may  live  to  re- 
gret the  illness  which  he  now  probably  deoDS 
BO  fortunate  for  himself.' 


ToKRE  died,  a  few  days  ago,  at  Oeneva,  the 
Russian  Priyy-Councillor  Stephen  Woronin,  at  a 
very  advanced  age.  This  man,  one  of  the  first 
dignitaries  of  the  Russian  Empire,  wa.s  uot  only 
well  known  for  his  immense  charity,  but  also  by 
the  pcculinrity  that  he  began  life  as  a  serf,  and 
gradually  rose  to  become  ^at  he  was.  His  be- 
nevolence was  proverbial  ifi  Russia.  He  owned 
fifteen  houses  in  St  Petersburg,  which  ho  let  to 
the  poor  for  a  nominal  rent.  In  his  will  he  lefl 
hiinusomc  legacies  to  Geneva,  where  ho  npent  the 
la£t  two  months.    Among  others,  he  bequeathed 


the  sum  of  80,000  firanos  to  the  Riuiian  ohiizah 
of  that  place. 


TuE  new  Nile  expedition  under  Mian!  Is  about 
to  be  accomplished.  The  Austrian  QovemmenC 
has,  it  appears,  now  directed  its  whole  attentioa 
to  the  solution  of  the  old  mystery  of  the  Captd 
Ailif  which  it  doesnot  believe  completely  olssred 
up  by  Speke.  Not  only  the  ammunition  and 
arms  for  which  Miani  hasnsked,  but  a  ooaridera- 
h{c  amount  of  money  out  of  the  eoflnrs  of  the 
State  have  been  promised  to  the  new  ezpbircr. 
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THE  HIOH  TIDE  ON  THE  COAST  OF 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

•T  ^BiOr  INQELOW. 

(157L) 

The  old  mayor  climbed  the  belfry  tower , 
The  riog^n  ma  by  two,  by  tluree  ; 

**  Pull,  if  ye  never  palled  before  ; 
Good  ringers,  pull  your  best,*'  quoth  he. 

**  Play  uppe,  play  uppe,  O  Boston  bells  : 

Ply  all  your  changes,  all  your  swells, 

Pligi  uppe  *  The  Brides  of  Endsrby.'  " 

Men  say  it  was  a  stolen  tyde — 
The  Lord  that  sent  it,  he  knows  all ; 

But  in  myne  ears  doth  still  abide 
The  message  that  the  bells  let  fall ; 

And  there  was  nought  of  strange,  beside 

The  flights  of  mews  Mid  peewits  pied 

By  millions  crouched  on  the  old  sea  wall. 

I  sat  and  spun  within  the  doore. 

My  thread  brake  off,  I  raised  myne  eyes  ; 

The  level  sun,  like  ruddy  ore. 
Lay  sinking  in  the  barren  skies  ; 

And  dark  against  day*s  golden  death 

She  moved  where  Lindis  wandereth. 

My  Sonne's  faire  wife,  Elizabeth. 

"  Cusha !  Cusha  !  Cusha  !  "  calling, 
Ere  the  early  dews  were  falling, 
Farre  away  I  heard  her  song.  - 
"Cusha  !  Cusha !  "  all  along  ; 
Where  the  reedy  Lindis  floweth, 

Floweth,  floweth. 
From  the  m«uls  where  melick  groweth 
Faintly  came  her  milking  song. 

••  Cusha!  Cusha  !  Cusha  !  "  calling, 
**  For  the  dews  will  soone  be  falling  ; 
Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow. 

Mellow,  mellow  ; 
Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow  ; 
Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightfoot ; 
Quit  the  stalks  of  parsley  hollow, 

Hollow,  hollow  ; 
Come  uppe  Jetty,  rise  and  follow, 

From  the  clovers  lift  your  head  ; 
Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightfoot, 
Come  uppe  Jetty,  rise  and  follow. 

Jetty,  to  the  milking  shed.*' 

If  it  be  long,  aye,  long  aeo, 

When  I  l^inne  to  thiiiK  howe  long, 

Againe  I  hear  the  Lindis  flow. 

Swift  as  an  arrowe,  sharpe  and  strong  ; 

Ami  all  the  aire  it  seemeth  mee 

Bin  full  of  floating  bells  (sayth  shee), 

Tbat  nog  the  tune  of  Enderby. 

Mt  ttttk  the  level  pasture  lay, 
And  not  a  shadowe  mote  be  seene. 

Shire  whore  full  fyve  good  miles  away 
The  steeple  towered  from  out  the  greene  : 

And  lo  !  the  great  beU  £uto  and  wkle 

Was  heard  in  all  the  country  side 

Thxit  Saturdtj  tti  evfotidak 


The  swannerds  where  their  sedges  are 
Moved  on  in  sunset's  golden  breath* 
The  shephcrde  lads  I  heard  a&rre. 
And  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth  ; 
Till  floating  o'er  the  grassy  sea 
Came  downe  that  kyndly  message  free. 
The  **  Brydes  of  Mavis  Enderby." 

Then  some  looked  uppe  into  the  sky, 
And  all  along  where  Lindis  flows 

To  where  the  goodly  vessels  lie, 
And  where  the  lordly  steeple  shows. 

They  sayde,  *'  And  why  should  this  thing  be. 

What  danger  lowers  by  land  or  sea  7 

They  rmg  the  tone  of  Enderby  ! 

**  For  evil  news  from  Mablethorpe, 

Of  pyrate  galleys  warping  down  ;        ' 
For  shippes  ashore  beyond  the  scorpe, 

They  bav^  not  spared  to  wake  the  towne : 
But  while  the  west  bin  red  to  see. 
And  storms  be  none,  and  pyrates  flee. 
Why  nag  'The  Bridoi  of  Enderby '  7  " 


I  looked  without,  and  lo  !  my  sonne 
Came  riding  downe  with  might  and 

He  raised  a  shout  as  he  drew  on. 
Till  all  the  welkin  rang  agun, 

««  Elizabeth  !  Elizabeth  !  " 

(A  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath. 

Than  my  scone's  wift,  Elisabeth.) 


<*  The  olde  sea  wall  (he  cried)  is  downe. 

The  rising  tide  comes  on  apace. 
And  boats  i^rift  in  yonder  towne 

Go  sailing  uppe  the  market-place." 
He  shook  as  one  that  looks  on  death  : 
'*  God  save  you,  mother  !  "  straight  he  saith  ; 
«•  Where  is  my  wife,  Elizabeth  T  " 

"  Good  Sonne,  where  Lindis  winds  away 
With  her  two  bairns  I  marked  her  long ; 

And  ere  yon  bells  beganne  to  play 
Afar  I  heard  her  milking  song.'* 

He  looked  across  the  grassy  sea. 

To  right,  to  left,  "  Ho  Enderby  !  " 

They  rang  "  The  Brides  of  Enderby  ! " 

With  that  he  cried  and  beat  his  breast ; 

For  lo  !  along  the  river's  bed 
A  mighty  eygre  reared  his  crest. 

And  uppe  the  Lindis  raging  sped. 
It  swept  with  thunderous  noises  loud  ; 
Shaped  like  a  curling  snow-white  cloud. 
Or  like  a  demon  in  a  shroud. 

And  rearing  Lindis  backward  pressed. 

Shook  all  her  trembling  baokes  amaine  ; 
Then  madly  at  the  eygre's  breast 

Flung  uppe  her  weltering  walls  again. 
Then  bankee  came  downs  with  ruin  and  roai-* 
Then  beaten  foam  flew  round  about— 
Then  all  the  mighty  floods  were  out 

So  farre,  so  fast  the  eygre  drave. 
The  heart  hod  hardly  time  to  beat. 

Before  a  shallow  seething  wm?« 
Sobbed  in  the  graam  ftt  our  Att : 
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The  feet  had  hardly  time  to  flee 
Before  it  brake  against  the  knee, 
And  all  the  world  was  in  the 


Upon  the  roofc  we  sate  that  night. 

The  noise  of  the  bells  went  swe^ing  by  : 
I  marked  the  lofty  beacon  light 

Stream  from  the  church  tower,  red  and  high- 
A  lurid  mark  and  dread  to  see  ; 
And  awsomc  bolls  they  were  to  mee. 
That  in  the  dark  rang  '*  Enderby." 

They  rang  the  sailor  lads  to  gaide 
From  roofo  to  roofe  who  fearless  rowed  ; 

And  I — my  sonnc  was  at  my  side, 
And  yet  the  ruddy  beaoon  glowed  : 

And  yet  he  moaned  beneath  his  breath, 

**  0  come  in  life,  or  come  in  death  ! 

0  lost !  my  love,  Elizabeth." 

And  didst  thou  visit  him  no  more  T 
Thou  didst,  thou  didst,  my  daughter  deare  ; 

The  waters  laid  thee  at  his  doore, 
Ere  yet  the  early  dawn  was  clear. 

Thy  pretty  bairns  in  fast  embrace. 

The  Ufted  sun  shone  on  thy  &ce, 

Towne  drifted  to  thy  dwemng-place. 

That  flow  stre?red  wrecks  about  the  grass. 
That  cbbc  swept  out  the  flocks  to  sea ; 

A  fatal  cbbc  and. flow,  alas  ! 

To  manyc  more  than  myne  and  me  ! 

But  each  will  mourn  his  own  (she  saith), 

And  sweeter  woman  no*er  drew  breath 

Than  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth. 

1  shall  noTer  hoar  her  more 
By  the  reedy  Llndis  shore, 

*<  Cu8ha,€usha,  Cusha  !  "  calling. 
Ere  the  early  dews  be  fiUling  ; 
I  shall  never  hear  her  song, 
*'  Cusha,  Cusha  !  **  all  along, 
Whore  the  sunny  Lindis  floweth, 

Qoeth,  floweth  ; 
From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth. 
When  the  water  winding  down. 
Onward  floweth  to  the  town. 

I  shall  never  see  her  more 

Where  the  reeds  and  rushes  quiver. 

Shiver,  quiver ; 
Stand  beside  the  sobbing  river. 
Sobbing,  throbbing;,  in  its  falling. 
To  the  sandy  louedome  shore  : 
I  shall  never  hear  her  calling, 
**  Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow. 

Mellow,  mellow  ; 
Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow  ; 
(;oTno  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightlbot ; 
Quit  your  pipes  of  parsley  hollow. 

Hollow,  hollow  ; 
Come  uppe  Lightfoot,  rise  and  follow  ; 

Lightfbot,  Whitefoot, 
From  your  clovers  lift  the  head  ; 
Come  uppe  Jetty,  follow,  follow, 
Jetty,  to  the  milking  shed." 


LITTLE  BY  UTIIiE. 

Onk  step  and  then  another. 

And  the  lonffest  walk  is  ended  ; 
One  stitch  and  then  another. 

And  the  largest  rent  is  mended  ; 
One  brick  upon  another. 

And  the  highest  wall  is  made ; 
One  flake  upon  another. 

And  the  aeepest  snow  is  lud. 

So  the  little  ooral  workers, 

By  their  slow  but  constant  motioii^ 
Have  built  those  pretty  islands 

In  the  distant  dark  blue  ooem  ; 
And  tlie  noblest  undertakings 

Man*s  wisdom  hath  oonomved 
By  oft-repeated  eflforts 

Have  been  patiently  aoUered. 


i 


I 


SONG. 

BT  JSAH  nrOBLOW. 

I  LEANED  out  of  window,  I  smelt  the  white  olow. 
Dark,  dark  was  the  garden,  I  saw  not  fht 

gate; 
**  Now,  if  there  be  ibotsteps,  he  oomes,  mj  om 

lover — 
Hush,  nightingale,  hush  !     0  sweet  ^s^^tw^^ 

gale,  wait 
nil  I  listen  and  hear 
If  a  step  draweth  near. 
For  my  love  he  is  late  I 

"The  skies  in  the  darkness  stoop  nesier  aai 

nearer, 

A  cluster  of  stars  hangs  like  fmit  in  the  tras^ 
The  f^U  of  the  water  oomes  sweeter,  oomes  dlstrer  ; 

To  what  art  thou  listening,  and  what  dost  flMO 


^         Let  the  star-clusters  glow. 
Let  the  sweet  waters  flow, 
^  And  oroes  quickly  to  me. 

You  night-moths  that  hover  where  hnnrj  firlMi 

over 
From  sycamore  blossoms,  or  settle,  or  steep  ; 
You  glowworms,  shine  out,  and  thepathwaj  cHi^ 

oover 
To  him  that  comes  darkling  along  the  roo^ 

steep. 
Ah,  my  sailor,  make  haste. 
For  the  time  runs  to  waste. 
And  my  love  lieth  deep^ 


<*Too  deep  fbr  swift  tellmg:  and  yet,  my 

lover, 

I*ve  conned  thee  an  answer ;  it  waits  thee  la* 

night" 
By  the  sycamore  ptuaed  he,  and  throa|^  tki 

white  clover. 
Then  all  the  sweet  speech  I  had  fsshkaed 

flight; 
But  I'll  love  him  more,  more 
Than  e*er  wilb  loved  before. 
Be  the  days  dark  or  brigfaft. 
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readiness  with  which  they  have  borne  their  shares  of  our  burden  in  this  War. 

CuBisTMAS  AND  Nkw  Yeabs'  Gifts. — Docs  a  pentlemnn  wish  to  make  a  present  to  a  lidy  which 
will  show  his  own  ta.ste,  complimcut  hci-s,  and  be  loni^  k^pt  in  remembrance  by  its  good  effects — let 
him  send  six  dollars  to  us,  and  she  will  receive  77i«  Living  Age  for  a  year,  free  of  postage. 

The  same  remarks,  with  a  suitable  change  of  motives,  will  apply  to  the  following  cases  of  persons 
presenting;  a  year's  8ub:<«ription  :  1.  To  a  Clerji^vmaii.  2.  To  a  Friend  in  the  Country.  3.  To  a 
Sou  at  School  or  in  College.  4.  To  a  Soldier.  6.  To  a  llospitil.  6.  To  a  person  who  has  done  you 
a  kiudncHs.  We  cannot  enumenitc  all  the  cases  to  which  the  same  remarks  are  applicable.  It  is 
evident  that  for  the  purposes  here  in  view,  Daughters  and  Sisters  and  Mothers  and  Nieces  and  Neph- 
ewM  and  Cousins  may  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  Sons.  PertK)ns  Engaged  to  be  Married  will 
need  no  hint  from  us.  But  wc  would  mention  one  chiss  which  ought  not  to  bo  forgotten  —  your 
Enemies,  now  Prisoners  of  War. 

To  persons  of  larger  means,  or  larger  hearts,  we  suggest  as  presents :  1.  A  Complete  Set  of  Tht 
Living  Age  to  the  end  of  1863,-7'.)  volumes,— Sir>8.  2.  A  Set  of  the  Second  Series  of  The  Liv- 
ing  Age,'-20  volumes,— $40.  3.  A  Set  of  the  Third  Series  of  The. Living  Ag€,'-''2&  volumes,— 
$46. 

9"  Persons  to  whom  nobody  will  present  a  copy,  may  find  a  friend  who  will  do  it«  by  remitting 
dollars  to  this  office. 
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ME,    TOO.    — MOTHER. 


it 


ME,  TOO.* 


*•  We'll  seek  for  flowers  in  tho  woods," 

I  beard  a  mother  say  ; 
**  For  >n  their  shiidy  solitudes. 

My  cliildrcn  love  to  play. 
CoDic,  Willie,  call  the  other  boys, 

Ere  fills  tlic  evening  dew  ; " 
And  then  another  little  voice, 

Soft  pleading,  said,  *•  Me,  too !  '• 

Oh,  childish  heart  tliat  could  not  bear 

Her  name  should  be  forgot ! 
Oh,  clilldi.^h  love  that  longed  to  share 

With  all  the  common  lot ! 
Such  tone  bIiouU  ne*er  be  heard  in  vain. 

So  tremulous  and  true  ; 
A  link  in  that  sweet  household  chiun. 

She  cbiimcd  her  right — **  Me,  too  !  " 

But  not  alone  in  childhood's  years, 

Tho  heart  gives  out  this  cry  ; 
'Tis  heard  amid  tho  silent  tears 

Of  life's  deep  agony. . 
The  lonely  soul  athirst  for  love. 

Will  cry  txa  inf  mts  do  ; 
And  lift,  all  other  tones  above. 

Its  passionate  **  Me,  too  !  " 

Formed  by  one  hand,  we  live  and  die  ; 

Bcfoix)  one  t*irone  we  kneel ; 
The  longings  of  humanity 

Send  up  cue  deep  appeal. 
Our  nature's  tcmlrils  intertwine. 

Fed  by  one  common  dew  ; 
None  seek  in  t?clitudc  to  pine. 

Each  heart-throb  says,  •*  Me,  too  !  " 

God  teach  us  then  in  rank  to  stand 

Firm  as  br.ive  spirits  should  : 
Joined  heart  to  heart,  and  hand  to  hand 

In  holy  brotherhood  ; 
And  casting  olF  th«  ice  of  pride. 

Wear  warm  hearts  mild  and  true ; 
Nor  from  the  weikest  turn  aside. 

Who  feebly  cries  **  Me,  too  !  " 

And,  little  child,  who  sweetly  plead. 

With  love  Icirnt  long  ere  speech. 
Lift  up  thy  golden  baby  head 

To  hopes  thou  yet  shalt  reach  ; 
For  when  IIi:<  angels  pother  in 

His  holy  ones  and  true, 
In  that  f  lir  g  irner  thou  shalt  win 

A  place — lie  needs  thee,  too  ! 

— Churchman'' 8  Family  Magazxnt, 


FINISH  THY  WORK. 

Finish  thy  work  ;  the  time  is  short ; 

The  Hun  is  in  the  west  ; 
The  night  is  coming  down — till  then 

Think  not  of  rubU 


Yes.  finish  all  thy  work,  then  rest ; 

Till  then  rest  never  ; 
The  rest  prepared  for  thee  by  God 

la  rest  forever. 

Finish  thy  work,  then  wipe  thy  brow, 

Ungird  thee  from  thy  toil ; 
Take  breath,  and  from  each  weaxy  limb 

Shake  off  the  soil.  * 

Finish  thy  work,  then  sit  thee  down 

On  some  celestial  hill, 
And  of  its  strength-reviving  air. 

Take  thou  thy  fill. 

Finish  thy  work,  then  go  in  peace  ; 

Life's  battle  fought  and  won, 
Hear  from  the  throne  the  Master's  Toioe 

•*  Well  done,  well  done  !  " 

Finish  thy  work,  then  take  thy  harp. 

Give  praise  to  God  above  ; 
Sing  a  new  Bong  of  mighty  joy 

And  endless  love. 

Give  thanks  to  Him  who  held  thee  up 

In  all  thy  path  below. 
Who  made  thee  faithful  unto  death. 

And  crowns  thee  now. 

— BrUiih  FrUni. 


•*QIVE  TO  HIM  THAT  ASKETH  THEK' 

If  the  poor  man  pass  by  thy  duor. 
Give  him  of  thy  bounteous  store. 
Give  him  food,  and  give  him  gold. 
Give  him  shelter  from  the  cold  ; 
Aid  him  his  lone  life  to  live. 
For  'tis  angel-like  to  give. 

Though  world  riches  thoa  hast  not. 
Give  to  him  of  poorer  lot ; 
Think  thee  of  the  widow's  mite : 
In  the  holy  Master's  sight. 
It  was  more,  a  thousand-fold. 
Than  the  rich  man's  hoard  of  gold. 


MOTHER. 


No  earthly  friend  can  fill  a  mother's  place. 
When  the  dear  one  is  with  us  here  uo  more ; 
No  smile  so  sweet,  so  loving  to  the  core. 

As  tho:<c  which  beamed  upon  that  fiithful  lace. 

Reflecting  every  meek,  angelic  grace  ; 
No  wopIs  so  kind,  so  potent  to  restore 
Joy  to  the  sonl,  where  sadness  ruled  befbre. 

As  hers,  who  held  us  in  her  warm  embrace  ; 

But  when  the  vesture  visible  to  sight 
Has  worn  away,  to  set  the  spirit  free, 

Then  we  behold  tiiosc  loolts  of  lo.e  and  light 
In  fwloless  linos  impressed  on  memory  ; 

And  feel  thnt  but  one  mother  e'er  is  given 

To  guanl  us  here  below,  or  guide  the  waj  to 
heaven. 


WILLIAM    BLAKE. 


From  Tho  Spectator. 
WILLIAM  BLAKE.* 

It  18  seldom,  indeed,  that  a  book  appears 
from  whicli  we  derive  so  vivid  an  impression 
of  a  completely  unique  character  and  unique 
life  as  this  bio;;niphy  of  William  Blake. 
This  is  not  merely  due  to  the  authorship  and 
editing  of  the  book,  though  that  is  dono  with 
singular  thoroughness,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  suffered  materially  even  by  the  death 
of  the  biographer,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  so  earnestly 
have  his  friends,  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossctti  and  Mr. 
W.  M.  RoBsetti,  thrown  themselves  into  the 
task  of  collecting  the  materials  of  the  second 
▼olume,  and  completing  the  almost  completed 
first.  It  is  also  partly  due  to  the  lavish  il- 
lustrations of  Blake's  genius  by  tho  engrav- 
ings and  vignettes  which  are  scattered  richly 
through  its  pages,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
Blake *s  singular  mind  was  projected,  as  we 
may  call  it,  on  two  quite  distinct  planes  of 
art, — that  of  poetry  as  well  as  that  of  paint- 
ing,— though  it  was  essentially  the  same  in 
both. 

William  Blake  was  much  more  than  an 
unknown  painter  of  great  though  mystical 
genius:  IIis  is  an  unknown  character  of  a 
perfectly  unique  cast,  which  contrived  to 
affect  evcrytliing  he  touched  with  something 
of  its  own  singular  power.  Many  persons 
who  will  not  know  even  his  name  at  all  may 
remember  t!ic  quuint  but  forcible  plates  in  a 
didactic  little  cliildren's  novel  in  three  small 
volumes,  called  '*  Elements  of  Morality," 
which  was  trauslatcd  from  the  German  some- 
where about  1700  (or  the  benefit  of  our  fa- 
thers' and  mothers'  childhood,  and  which  has 
amused  the  nurseries  of  the  next  two  genera- 
tions with  the  formal,  stiff-jointed  morality 
which  that  curious  tale  (less  adapted  for 
children  than  for  stunted  adults  in  knee- 
breechcf)  inculcated  on  its  young  readers. 
Thirty  years  ago  it  was  a  book  rare  but  pre- 
eions  to  discerning  children  who  could  enjoy 
the  spectacle  of  a  nipidly  disappearing  world 
of  didactic  thought,  and  one  of  its  greatest 
attractions  was  the  singular  force  of  those 
grotesque  platens,  not  designed,  but  engraved 

•  "  Life  of  William  Blake,  Pictor  Ignotu*,*'  with 
nloctioDfl  from  bis  Poems  and  other  writings.  By 
the  late  Alexaodcr  Gilchrist.  Illustrated  from 
Blake's  own  Works  in  fac  aimiU  by  W.  J.  Linton, 
and  in  photolitho;;raphy,  with  a  fow  of  Blake's  orig- 
inal plate.-t.     2  Vols.     Loudon  :  Macmillan. 

[The  L'viny  Aye,  a  few  ycaraago,  gave  a  series  of 
«n|^vingd  from  Blake's  DestgiM,  for  Blair's  Grave.]  | 
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by  William  Blake.  There  was  one  little  en- 
graving of  a  wicked  brother  saying,  *^  I  hate 
you  !  *'  to  the  good  brother.  His  hair  almost 
stands  on  end  with  fury,  and  the  tremendous 
impression  of  fraternal  hatred  in  that  stiff 
old  engraving  comes  back  on  us  now  with 
full  force  through  a  vista  of  thirty  yean. 
Another,  too,  we  can  recall,  where  a  form, 
crouching  with  misery,  is  seated  in  some  dank 
room,  and  confessing  to  a  didactic  vibitor  that 
**  Prodigality  has  made  me  poor ;  "  and  in  a 
third  the  stars  of  a  brilliant  night  are  looking 
do^Ti  with  wonderful  vividness  on  the  Ger- 
man pastor^s  improving  harangues.  Few 
children  who  read  that  old-fashioned  novel- 
lette  could  fail  to  attach  peculiar  sensations 
to  those  prim  little  engravings.  The  book 
shows,  at  least,  bow  curiously  Blake  managed 
to  lend  some  of  his  power  even  to  the  merest 
trifles  not  of  his  own  design .  Even  those  who 
know  thoroughly  his  grand  **  inventions ''  to 
the  Book  of  Job  would  recognize  some  of  the 
influence  of  his  strange  genius,  even  in  those 
didactic  little  childish  plates. 

Blake  was  often  thought  insane,  and  not 
without  reasons  quite  strong  enough  to  have 
shut  up  many  a  man  less  poor  and  more  en- 
viable in  worldly  position.  But,  probably, 
the  truth  was  simply  this,  that  he  was  a 
visionary  in  the  eighteenth. century, — an  age 
when  there  was  **  no  open  vision,'* — so  that 
both  the  age  was  lees  able  to  understand  him, 
and  he  was  fretted  into  greater  eccentricity 
by  his  age.  Being  from  the  first  a  dreamer 
of  dreams  and  a  man  of  very  obstinate  intel- 
lect, he  was  induced  to  talk  as  if  his  dreams 
were  the  only  truth  and  the  world  around 
him  comparatively  a  fiction.  He  was  bom  in 
London  in  1757,  the  son  of  a  hosier  of  small 
means,  and  never  found  in  either  the  ideas  of 
his  day  or  his  own  fortunes  anything  but  a 
strong  stimulus  to  kick  against  the  pricks. 
His  thoughts  were  soon  driven  inward  into 
reverie,  and  he  early  contracted  a  profound 
diffidence  in  personal  intercourse  with  his 
fellow-men.  In  some  doggerel  verses  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  be  once  expressed  the  pain- 
ful sense  he  entertained  of  the  inadequacy  of 
his  own  manner  to  do  justice  to  his  char- 
acter. IIis  manner,  he  says,  was  '.*  too  pas- 
sive'* and  inconsistent  with  **my  active 
physiognomy.'*  In  other  words,  we  sup- 
pose, he  had  the  manner  of  a  suppressed  man, 
together  with  the  actively  woridng  features 
of  an  excitable  man  : — 
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**  Oh,  trhy  was  I  bora  with  %  different  face  ? 

Why  wjis  I  not  born  like  the  rest  of  my  mce? 

When  I  look  each  one  starts,  when  I  speak  I  of- 
fend. 

Then  I'm  silent  and  passive,  and  lose  every 
friend." 

We  can  see  even  in  the  portrait  prefixed  to 
this  l)Ook  how  instinct  was  his  iUcc  with 
nervous  energy,  but  ho  was  alive,  fortu- 
nately for  his  own  reason,  to  the  indiffercncer 
of  the  world,  and  so  the  eighteenth  century 
succecHled  in  depositing  round  his  eager  vi- 
sionary mind  a  crust  of  reserve  which  made 
him  brood  more  than  ever  over  his  visions 
and  believe  in  them  more  passionately.  His 
nrt,  his  philosophy,  if  it  can  he  so  called,  his 
poetry,  his  faith,  his  manners,  all  express  the 
chain t  d  visionary,  who  would  have  fretted 
passion-Ately  against  the  bonds  of  social  hum- 
drum if  he  had  not  found  a  safety-valve  for  all 
his  visions  in  art.  **  Damn  braces,  bless  re- 
laxes," was  one  of  his  favorite  apophthegms, 
which  indicates  clearly  onoug;h  the  sense  of 
that  painfully  tight  bracing  inflicted  by  the 
uncongenial  world  upon  his  visionary  intel- 
lect. 

If  we  had  to  describe  Blake's  intellect  in  a 
single  sentence  we  should  say  that  a  mind 
moulded  in  the  primeval  intellectual  world 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Book  of  Job,  or  more 
nearly,  perhaps,  of  Ezekiel,  had  been  put  to 
sleep  for  near  three  thousand  years,  and  then 
launched  into  the  midst  of  the  meaner  Lon- 
don life  in  Golden  Square,  Battersea,  Oxford 
Street,  and  the  Strand,  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.  AVhen  Blake  wanted  to  paint  Nelson 
and  Pitt,  the  conception,  to  him  literally  the 
most  natural,  was  to  deBign  *'  the  spiritual 
form  of  Nelson  guiding  Leviathan,  in  whose 
wreathinzs  are  infolded  the  nations  of  the 
earth," — and  **  the  spiritual  form  of  Pitt 
guiding  Behemoth ;  he  is  that  Angel  who, 
pleased  to  perform  the  Almighty's  orders, 
rides  on  the  whirlwind  directing  the  storms 
of  war."  And  in  both  cases,  as  we  might  be 
sure,  Blako's  conceptions  of  the  great  sea 
boast  Leviathan  and  the  great  land  beast 
Behemoth  arc  far  more  striking  than  his  con- 
ception of  the  "spiritual  forms"  of  those 
eighteenth-century  angels,  Nelson  and  Pitt ; 
indeed,  ho  regretted  bitterly  that  the  nation 
was  not  likely  to  order  from  him  a  monu- 
ment of  each  in  what  ho  called  **  fresco,"  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  in  height,  like  the  great 
Assyrian  monuments  that  he  *'  bad  seen  in 
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his  vision."  And  Blake's  intellectual  visions 
were  all  of  the  primeval  kind,  of  grand  and 
free  outline,  with  vistas  of  great  complexity 
but  simple  elements,  such  as  opened  oat 
everywhere  to  the  seer  in  the  morning  of  cre- 
ation. Everywhere  there  is  infinitude  in 
them ;  but  an  intellect  unaccustomed  to 
sound  its  own  depths  assembles  a  confusion 
of  symbols  from  all  quarters  of  creation  to 
spell  out  its  meaning  in  a  sort  of  half-arfcico- 
late  hieroglyphic.  Terror  and  pity,  horror 
and  innocence  and  primeval  joy,  strong  desire 
and  anguish  unsubdued,  all  speak  in  different 
and  mysterious  symbols  through  shrouds  of 
tempestuous  darkness  or  an  overwhelming 
blaze  of  light.  The  most  striking  cbarseter- 
istic  of  the  early  and  sublime  imagery  of  the 
Esist, — such  imagery  as  Ezekiel  used  in  order 
to  shadow  forth  his  divine  inspiration, — is, 
that  it  does  so  much  more  than  express  mean- 
ing.— that  it  expresses  meaning  in  the  vagne 
sense  in  which  music  expresses  meaning,— so 
that  a  very  wide  fringe  of  imagery  remains 
over,  which  is,  as  it  were,  merely  an  aceom' 
paniment  of  the  meaning,  not  a  part  of  its  es- 
sence. So  many  symljols  are  heaped  together, 
each  of  them  a  sort  of  separate  hieroglyphic, 
that  one  is  always  in  danger  of  oiTer-interprci- 
ing  the  drift  of  the  aggregate,  and  as  yon 
may  miss  the  melody  by  attempting  to  cross- 
examine  the  notes,  so  you  may  miss  the  bar- 
den  by  attempting  to  separate  the  syinbols. 
This  is  as  true  of  Blake  as  if  he  had  lived  in 
the  age  of  hieroglyphic.  His  brother  artists 
called  his  house  **  the  house  of  the  Inter- 
preter ;  "  but  it  was  rather  the  house  of  the 
man  who  most  needed  an  Interpreter,  yet, 
who,  perhaps,  after  all,  was  better  interpreted 
by  feeling  than  by  thought. 

The  explanation  of  such  hieroglyphic  Ttsions 
we  take  to  bo  that  minds  of  a  special  consti- 
tution,—one  which  becomes  much  less  oofn- 
mon  as  the  world  studies  and  masters  its  own 
thoughts, — are  almost  unable  to  separate 
thoughts  from  things  at  all,  but  incarnate 
their  thoughts  in  things,  almost  arbitrarily 
and  capriciously,  rather  than  not  at  all. 
This  is  especially  the  gift  of  a  great  visiouury 
painter  like  Blake.  He  has  a  profound  con- 
flict going  on  in  his  own  mind,  as  1m  takes 
a  country  walk ;  instead  of  separating  his 
thoughts  from  the  scenery,  they  pass  oot  of 
him  into  the  scenery ;  the  san  throws  oat  a 
forbidding  glare, — the  trees  stretch  thdr  i 
to  hold  him  back  from  his  path, — Hbm 
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soo'wl  or  smile  upon  bis  wiflhes,  even  the 
thistle  under  his  foot  looks  its  malice, — and 
if  he  paints  the  scene  as  a  picture,  it  is  a  pic- 
ture instinct  with  force  of  expression  and 
feeling.  But  if,  instead,  he  blunders  into 
mystical  poetry,  his  awkward  use  of  things 
to  express  what  words  would,  in  poetry,  ex- 
press better,  only  looks  like  childish  **  make- 
belief/'  Imaginative  children  have  been 
known  (secretly)  to  persuade  themselves  that 
nettles  were  enemies,  and  thistles  powerful 
enchanters,  whose  spell  was  to  be  broken  by 
the  prince  of  schoolboys.  But  Blake,  grown- 
up, indulged  himself  in  such  notions  chiefly 
because  his  thoughts,  like  the  old  Oriental 
thoughts,  would  not  flow  into  words,  but  en- 
tered like  spirits  into  external  nature,  so  that 
the  world  seemed  to  him  *'  possessed  ^'  by 
his  own  feelings.  For  instance,  when  Blnke 
v^as  living  uncunifortably  near  Haley,  at  Felp- 
hara«  in  Sussex,  he  was  once  going  to  meet 
his  sister  at  the  coach,  and  had  urgent  doubts 
in  his  mind  whether  to  remain  at  Felphamor 
return  to  London.  The  conflict  was  taken 
up  in  his  usual  way  by  the  clouds  and  trees 
and  plants  of  the  country  through  which  he 
passed ;  by  the  sun  in  heaven,  and  by  the 
spirits  of  his  deceased  father  and  brothers, 
tuad  particularly  by  a  vicious-looking  thistle, 
which  appears  to  have  suggested  to  him  that 
it  was  instinct  with  malignant  purpose : — 

"  A  frowninf;  thistle  implores  my  stay» 
What  to  others  a  trifle  appears 
Fills  mc  fall  of  Bmilcs  or  tears  ; 
For  double  the  vision  my  eyes  do  see. 
And  a  double  vision  is  always  with  me^ 
With  my  inward  eye  'tis  an  old  man  gray, 
With  the  outward  a  thistle  across  my  way.'* 

The  thistle  argues  viciously,  and  has  its 
head  beaten  off  by  Blake's  foot, — Blake  evi- 
dently feeling,  rather  more  seriously,  what  a 
schoolboy  feels  in  a  Rort  of  make-believe  wuy, 
that  in  dentroying  the  thistle  he  is  defeatin;; 
a  spiritual  enemy.  Then  he  confronts  the 
BUD  in  the  same  way,  explains  that  to  the 
outward  eye  it  is  the  sun,  to  the  inward  eye 
the  evil  angel  Los. 

**  In  my  double  sight 
*TwaB  outward  a  sun — inward,  Los  in  his  might ' ' 

And  he  defies  the  sun  or  Los,  as  he  had  defied 
the  thistle  or  **  old  man  gray,*'  and  walks 
hufiie  triumphant  against  the  spirits  of  evil  in 
owth  and  air.    It  nakee  a  very  rubbishy 


piece  of  doggerel ;  but  the  hot  thoughts  which 
thus  used  earth  and  air  and  sky  to  paint  a 
mere  personal  conflict  would  have  made,  and 
often  did  make,  marvellous  pictures.  His 
double  and  treble  and  quadruple  visions,  of 
which  he  was  so  proud,  spoiled  his  poetry, 
and  often  conftised  his  pictures ;  but,  when 
not  too  multiplex,  gave  a  singular  depth  and 
glow  to  the  latter.  It  is  the  painter's  great- 
est art  to  think  through  things  instead  of 
words,  and  Blake  did  so.  In  that  wonderful 
description  of  his  picture  of  the  **  Last  Judg- 
ment," Blake  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  power 
this  **  double  vision ''gave  him  as  an  artist: 
»*  I  assert  for  myself,"  he  says,  "  that  I  do 
not  l)ehold  the  outward  creation,  and  that  to 
me  it  is  hindrance  and  not  action,  *  What,' 
it  will  be  questioned,  '  when  the  sun  rises  do 
you  not  see  a  round  disc  of  fire  somewhat  like 
a  guinea?'  Oh!  no,  no!  I  see  an  in- 
numerable company  of  the  heavenly  host, 
crying,  *  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  God 
Almighty.'  I  question  not  my  corporeal  eye 
any  more  than  I  would  question  a  window 
concerning  a  tight — I  look  through  it  and 
not  with  it."  And  he  painted  the  sun  as  he 
describes  it,  not  ignoring,  indeed,  the  disc  of 
fire,  but  making  light  always  instinct  with 
spiritual  awe.  For  example,  in  that  won* 
derful  plate  of  Blake's  '*  Crucifixion,"  taken 
from  his  **  Jerusalem,"  given  in  this  book, 
Christ  is  hanging  in  death  and  otherwise  in 
the  profoundest  darkness,  except  that  a  nim- 
bus of  rays  streaming  from  behind  his  head, 
as  though  **  the  light  of  the  world  "  still  lin- 
gered there,  casts  a  few  reflected  rays  on  the 
closed  eyes,  and  touches  here  and  there  the 
relaxed  body,  otherwise  completely  shrouded 
by  the  darkness,  so  that  every  ray  rests  like 
a  living  thing  on  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  circlet  of  glory  rescues  from  the  night  all 
that  lies  within  the  circle  of  His  presence. 
Never  was  light  more  living  in  its  language. 
Now  and  then,  when  the  object  of  Blake's 
visions  was  not  plural  but  singular,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  expressing  his  vision  in  singularly 
striking  poetry,  but  usually  his  poetry  assem- 
bled too  many  realbtie  symbols  to  be  in  any 
way  intelligible.  There  are  touches,  however, 
of  verse  here  and  there,  which  mingle  the  mya- 
teriuus  depth  of  Wordsworth  with  the  grand 
symbolism  of  the  primeval  world.  Take,  for 
example,  the  following  : — 


WILLIAM    BLAKE. 


"  The  TiaiB. 
"  Tijter,  tiger,  burning  bright. 

In  ibe  foK^ata  of  the  night ; 

What  immortitl  hnnd  on  high* 

Framed  thy  gloriouB  sjmmetryT 
"  In  what  distnnt  deep  or  akies 

Burned  that  fira  vithin  thine  tytal 

On  nhnt  ninin  dared  be  BspireT 

Wb:Lt  the  hand  dared  seize  the  fiicT 
*■  And  nhn(  ahoulder  and  what  art 

Could  twist  the  sinews  of  thj  heartT 

When  th;  beort  bi^a  to  beat 

What  dread  band  formed  thy  dread  Itet  T 
"  What  the  hammer,  what  the  ohun. 

Knit  thy  strength  and  forged  thj  bi^T 

What  the  anTilr    What  dread  grup 

Dfired  thy  deadly  terrors  clasp  T 
"  When  the  stats  threw  down  their  ep«an. 

And  watered  heaven  with  their  tears. 

Did  Ho  smilo  Ilia  work  to  see? 

Did  He  who  mode  the  lamb  moke  thee?  " 

There  are  more  beautiful  things  tbui  this  in 
Blake's  poems,  bu  t  few  that  show  so  strongly 
the  elemental  sort  of  energj  that  breathes  in 
the  author  of  the  "  Inventions  to  Job,"  as 
ircll  as  tiiD  glimpses  of  pure  beauty,  tbrongh 
tite  p(irtin<;  slmdons  of  divine  strength. 

But  while  Blake  is  singularly  great  in  im- 
parting a  kind  uf  temporary  soul  to  thintft, — 
(for  example,  one  of  his  most  marrellous  con- 
ceptions in  a  small  nay  is  bis  Tision  of  tbo 
gboet  of  a  flea,  that  is,  the  human  counte- 
nance of  a  man  so  bloodthirsty  that  bo  had 
been,  said  Blake,  transformed  into  a  flea  in 
order  to  limit  the  amount  of  mischief  he  could 
cSbct  by  his  thirst  for  blood, — and  certainly 
he  seems  to  need  it,  his  cruel  head  and  re- 
treating forehead  looking  something  like  a 
man  in  unclosed  visor,  while  his  opened  moutb 
HTeals  a  double  round  saw  adapted  to  the 
most  horrible  rending), — nhilc  Blake,  we 
say,  is  singularly  great  in  thus  imparting  a 
temporary  soul  to  Ihings,  it  is  very  rarely, 
indeed,  that  his  piutures  and  poems  arc  iu' 
Btinct  with  wlmt  wc  cnll  exprricnce.  One  set 
of  bis  poems  nre  called  "  Songa  of  Eiperi- 
•nce," — hut  they  arc  rather  songs  of  a  man 
revolted  by  the  attempt  to  gain  experience 
and  determined  nut  to  gain  it.  So,  too,  his 
pivi^i'es  arc  full  of  elemental  symbols  and 
thoug'its  and  natural 

*Mr.  Itonctti  prints  thi 
•r  ryt."  Certainly  Uiid  is 
wo  »to  BCCHtrtomoU,  and 
TUB  cyo  luigbl  diiceni,  but 
tymmutij. 


have  the  complexity  of  experience.  "  Bhka 
is  damned  good  to  steal  from,"  said  Fnadi; 
an'1  so  he  was.  Fur  his  pictures  were  all  4 
priori,  suggesting  new  ideas,  new  lighta,  ne* 
combinstiuns  of  thing*  in  infinite  varied  of 
movement  tuid  eipretsion,  but  only  fpfiBf 
the  Ibrm,  the  base,  the  ik  pnori  idiM  on 
which  others  could  engraft  adoepet  oofflplca- 
ity  of  human  experience.  Uin  baotan  fuM 
are  almoat  all  n^urai  typei,  inetood  ^  gn- 
ing  infinitely  blended  shades  of  exprewioa. 
Ilia  idea  of  a  good  man  is  a  very  simple  idea, 
— an  innocent  Adam,  such  as  he  painta  Job 
in  all  his  phases  of  anguish,  terror,  faope,aiM] 
trust.  His  ideaof  agoodwomau  waeof  *'  an 
emanation  of  the  man,"  who,  like  Ura. 
Blake,  would  give  herself  up  to  reflecting  tlw 
masculine  will.  "In  eternity,"  be  said,  in 
bis  usual  peremptory  way,  *.'  woman  is  Uw 
emanation  of  the  man  ;  she  ba«  no  will  of 
her  own  ;  there  is  no  such  thing  in  etemi^ 
as  a  female  will."    Blake  was  alwnja'MUi- 

Tho  book  is  by  many  degrees  the  greatwl 
monument  of  uniqne  though  creative  genina 
we  have  read  for  many  a  day,  and  it  ia  with 
difficulty  we  can  lay  it  down.  Let  thow  wbo 
would  understand  Blake,  after  studying  hk 
own  letters,  poems,  and  pictures  rv>d  tbe 
wonderfully  graphic  and  delightful  e 
from  lit.  Henry  Cnibb  Robinson's 
of  interviews  with  him.  There  you  ae»  the 
real  picture  of  tbe  visinnary,  mounted  on  the 
clear  field  of  a  shrewd,  Incid,  and  yet  gena- 
inely  literary  intellect,  deeply  inipreeeed  with 
tbe  genius  of  the  artist.  One  of  Mr.  Sobili- 
son's  anecdotes  is  too  characteristic  to  beloat. 
When  Bloke  in  his  usual  visiunarj  way, 
hod  been  telling  of  a  spiritual  interview  wUh 
Voltaire,  Mr.  Robinson  asked  suddenly  what 
language  Voltaire  spoke.  "To  my  sens*- 
tions,"  said  Blake,  "  it  was  English.  It  uot 
like  the  touch  of  a  tnvsicd  key :  be  touched  it, 
probably,  French,  but  to  my  car  it  becniM 
English."  Tbe  visionary,  it  will  beaoeniaaa 
acute  in  dodging  a  snare  as  fraud  Itsulf, 

It  is  not  eaay  to  praise  too  highly  tbe  flnkh 
given  to  tbe  unGnished  work  of  Mr.  QilobrM 
by  iMr.  Boasctti's  artistic  and  poetie  band. 
lie  Kums  up  the  peculiar  genius  of  Uake  ii 
two  or  three  lines  of  such  truth  and  bcan^ 
that  we  will  dose  onr  notiee  with  UieK. 
Tbe  mnn,  he  says,  who  can  Dndctataod  nl 
enjoy  Blake's  pictures  will  gain  fram  thta 
"  some  things  as  he  fint  knew  tbem,  not  t^ 
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eombered  behind  the  days  of  his  life ;  things 
too  delicate  for  memory  or  years  since  for- 
gotten ;  the  momentary  sense  of  spring  in 
winter  sunshine,  the  long  sunsets  long  ago, 
and  falling  fires  on  distant  hills."  That  is 
Blake's  essential  function, — to  recall  by  paint- 
ing,— now  and  then  by  poetry, — that  lost 
flense  described  by  Wordsworth,  which  moved 
Blake,  says  Mr.  Robinson,  to  **  hysterical 
rapture/' — and  well  it  might,  for  it  was  a 
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poetical  greeting  from  his  own  highest  genioi 
as  an  artist : — 

"  But  there's  a  tree,  of  many,  one, 
A  single  field  fihich  I  have  lookei  upon. 
Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is  gone ; 
The  pansy  at  my  feet 
Doth  the  same  tale  repeat  ; 
Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam? 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream  7  *' 


Amono  the  communications  of  great  interest 
which  have  recently  been  presented  to  the  French 
Academy,  M.  Blanchet's  continuation  of  his  re- 
searches on  the  application  of  the  catheter  to  dis- 
eases of  the  duodenum  must  hero  bo  recorded. 
The  first  four  operations  of  this  kind,  attempted 
for  the  first  time  by  M.  Blancbet,  wero  either  to 
facilitate  the  expulsion  of  foreign  bodies  fixed  in 
the  digestive  tube,  or  to  i*emovQ  certain  intestinal 
obstructions,  and  re-establish  the  circulation  of 
the  contents  of  the  intestine.  The  sensations  ex- 
perienced by  the  patients  seemed  to  prove  suili- 
ciently  that  the  probe  had  penetrated  considera- 
bly beyond  the  pylorus.  £.t^periments  made  upon 
a  dead  subject  have,  in  fust,  shown  that  there 
was  no  serious  difficulty  in  penetrating  with  the 
SBSopbagian  probe,  the  duodenum,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  jejunum.  This  new  mode  of  cathet- 
erism  will  be  an  assistance  in  the  diagnosis  of  or- 
ganic affections  of  the  pylorus  and  of  the  intestine, 
of  contraction,  tumors,  obstructions,  eta ;  it  will 
allow  nutritious  and  medicinal  substances  to  be 
carried  below  the  pyloric  orifice,  when  they  can- 
not be  supported  by  the  sick  stomach  ;  it  Vtill 
allow  of  the  evacuation  of  the  gases  which 
aometimes  accumulate  in  the  intestine,  and  arc 
productive  of  serious  results.  M.  Blanchet's 
nfth  operation  was  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
into  the  small  intestines  below  the  duodenum 
some  nourishment  for  a  sick  person  whose  stom- 
ach was  incapable  of  taking  anything. 


the  soil  are  planted  with  trees  ;  while  in  the  The- 
iss  provinces  only  about  0*03  have  any  at  alL 
By  detailed  statistical  items  the  lecturer  farther 
proved  incontestably  the  close  relation  of  trea- 
plantations  and  the  distress  in  special  counties. 


Tiie  eminent  Hungarian  agriculturalist,  Ladis- 
lans  von  Korizmick,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  Hun- 
garian physicians  and  naturalists  in  Pcsth,  read 
a  paper  on  the  present  drought  in  Hungary. 
AAer  first  pointing  out  that  the  meteorological 
conditions  ill  1790  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
present  year,  ho  stated  the  want  of  plantations 
of  trees  and  the  unequal  division  of  water  to  Iw 
the  ehii  f  reasons  of  this  misfortune.  Of  the  en- 
tire  country  of  Hungary,  only  22*66 — at  most 
28— parts  are  planted  with  trees,  which  in  itself 
would  not  be  so  bad  a  proportion  were  the  plan- 
tations not  so  unequally  divided.  In  the  Marma- 
roee  Comitate,  for  instanoe,  about  28  parti  of 


Me.  Wenham  has  communicated  the  following 
note,  most  interesting  to  microscopists,  to  the 
Microscopical  Journal  for  October :  *«  Soma 
years  ago,  in  one  of  my  communications  to  the 
society  (*  On  obtaining  Photographs  of  Mioro- 
soopio  Objects),  I  mentioned  the  very  peculiar 
distinctness  with  which  markings  on  test-objects 
were  shown  on  the  sc»3en,  and  expressed  my  opin- 
ion that  the  photographs  might  aid  in  determin- 
ing their  structure.  Dr.  Maitdox*s  remark  having 
revived  this  impression,  I  placed  my  microscope 
in  strong  sunlight,  illuminated  the  object  with 
the  concave  mirror  and  au  achromatic  condenser 
of  large  aperture.  As  a  consequence,  the  illu- 
mination was  so  intense  that  no  object  could  be 
looked  at  directly  through  the  niicrosoope,  as  the 
eye  would  not  endure  the  light  for  an  instanL 
To  look  for  markings  was  preci^ly  like  attempt- 
ing to  discern  spots  on  the  sun's  dis^o  throii.'^h  a 
telescope  without  the  protection  of  sun-gli-  •  ■  ; 
but,  by  taking  the  red  and  green  glasses  off  my 
sextant  (which,  combined,  gave  a  pleasant  neu- 
tral tint  to  the  sun),  and  laying  them  on  the 
caps  of  the  eye-pieces,  the  light  was  toned  down 
to  just  the  right  pitch,  and  the  markings  on  all 
the  most  difficult  tests  were  easily  and  quickly 
brought  out  with  remarkable  distinctness.  In 
objects  of  extreme  difficulty,  the  parabolic  con- 
denser may  be  employed,  directing  the  sunlight 
with  the  plane  mirror.  With  the  achromatic 
condenser  and  direct  sunlight,  the  sap  cureola- 
tion  in  Anacharis  is  beautifully  shown."  This 
note  of  Mr.  Wenham 's  is  followed  by  another 
from  Mr.  Maddox,  which  renders  it  very  evident 
that  this  method  of  observation  is  of  much  mors 
importance  than  its  very  great  simplicity  woald 
cad  us  to  imagine. 


**  Disn  le  Veut :  Croiaade  poor  la  Pologae, 
by  Belmoatel,  has  appeared. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
REFINEMENT. 
It  is  a  received  opinioD  that  ours  iu  a  re- 
fined age.  Our  manners,  our  language,  our 
social  arrongements,  all  that  meets  eye  and 
ear,  testify  this  of  us  in  notable  contrast  to 
former  times,  of  which  we  read,  and  on  which 
we  speculate,  with  a  shudder.  There  are 
writers  who,  allowing  to  Shakspeare  ideas  in 
advance  of  his  time,  argue  that  his  more  del- 
icate feminine  conceptions  must  have  been 
drawn  absolutely  from  imagination,  not  only 
unassisted  by,  but  in  spite  of,  his  observation 
and  experience  of  womankind — so  utterly  lost 
in  the  gntssness  of  plain-speaking,  beef  and 
ale,  were  the  ladies  in  those  old  days  of  ruff 
and  fardingale,  from  which  we  find  ourselves 
separated* by  a  gulf  of  restraints  and  scruples. 
Now  refinement,  if  it  means  purity  of  mind 
reflected  in  the  manners,  is  indeed  the  most 
exquisite  form  and  mark  of  progress ;  but 
when  people  boast  of  refinement,  is  it  refine- 
ment that  they  mean  ?  Could  an  individual, 
at  any  rate,  boast  of  refinement  and  at  the 
same  time  possess  it?  We  think  not.  Re- 
finement, like  modesty,  consists  in  negatives. 
It  is  not  coarse,  or  rude,  or  impure.  It  ex- 
presses a  nature  free  from  base  earthy  alloy, 
in  which  case  the  precious  ore  shows  itself 
necessarily  without  consciousness  or  effort. 
And  this  very  unconsciousness  is  a  safeguard 
at  once  from  contamination  and  from  suspi- 
cion ;  BO  that  in  no  age  is  individual  refine- 
ment impossible.  Refinement  is  not  quick  to 
impute  evil ;  it  interprets  what  it  sees  on  the 
principles  of  charity.  A  man  is  not  more 
refined  than  another  for  suspecting  the  loaf 
he  eats  because  human  hands  have  kneaded 
it,  and  assuming,  therefore,  that  the  kneader 
was  a  dirty  fellow.  In  truth,  refinement, 
being  clean  itself,  supposes  that  others  are 
clean,  also,  until  forcibly  undeceived  —  in- 
deed, resolutely  prefers  to  trust,  rather  than 
have  the  imagination  polluted  by  the  repul- 
sive details  of  over-curious  investigators,  and 
would  sooner  swallow  one  spider,*  whether 
moral  or  physical,  in  ignorance,  than  have 
the  gorge  [:>erpetually  rising  at  possible  spi- 
ders. When  persons  or  nations  boast  of  re- 
finement, they  are  proud,  not  of  being  re- 
fined, but  of  being  fastidious.  Now  we  know 
that  fastidiousness  passes  with  some  minds 
for  little  more  than  a  mere  synonym  for  re- 
finement ;  it  is  refinement  carried  to  excess. 
But  really  it  is  often  the  least  pure  minds 


that  are  most  fiistidioos.  Indeed,  it  dependi 
on  the  age  be  lives  in  whether  a  man  of  thb 
quality  of  mind  is  coarse,  as  he  would  lHif<i 
been  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  it 
was  permitted  to  him  to  utter  his  ideae,  or 
fastidiously  refined,  as  he  is  now,  when  he 
can  only  imply  them  and  act  apon  them.  It 
is  the  habitual  occupation  of  the  thoagbte  that 
constitutes  the  difierencc  between  the  two. 
That  mind  is  refined  which  exeroisee  itself  by 
preference  on  noble  things — which  recoib 
from  impurity,  but  never  looks  for  it,  and, 
where  it  is  possible,  eliminates  the  gross  from 
what  it  sees,  and  dwells  on  its  purer  aspect. 
That  mind  is  unrefined,  whatever  its  pharisa- 
ical  pretensions  to  a  discriminating  purity, 
that  sees  only  the  low  and  material  in  things 
which  have  a  fair  and  perhaps  an  elevated 
side  to  them.  Refinement  is  not  BUBpicions 
or  jealous;  simple  minds  alone  can  really  poe- 
sess  it  as  a  characteristic ;  and  thus  it  con- 
stantly sees  only  fair  where  others  see  foal, 
and  can  sympathize  with  the  one  pity-stirred 
human  heart  in  the  unwashed  maltitade, 
absolutely  forgetful  that  it  is  unwashed, 
while  fastidiousness  prides  itself  on  smelling 
the  mould  beneath  the  rose.  Refinement  is 
poetry ;  fastidiousness  is  often  very  bare  prose 
indeed.  It  is  good  to  have  to  do  with  the 
really  refined,  whose  simple,  trusting  tons 
and  manner  argue  a  mind  free  from  taint, 
seeming  to  say, — 

**  By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  eat  eat 
The  purity  of  his."  "^ 

It  is  a  very  different  sensation  to  find  ourseltes 
with  persons  who,  under  studied  smooth] 
and  polish,  and  affected  delicacy  of 
sion,  betray  a  conseiousnees  of  all  thej  dep- 
recate, and  disclose  thoughts  at  work  on  dead 
men*s  bones — with  an  assumption,  moreoYer, 
that  other  people's  thoughts  are  similarlj 
occupied. 

To  our  mind ,  we  are  too  busy  just  now  look- 
ing into  the  wrong  side  of  nature,  breaking 
our  pretty  things  to  see  what  they  are  mads 
of,  and  also  too  complacently  absorbed  in  oar 
necessary  purification,  to  possess  true  refiB^- 
mcnt,  though  we  may  be  in  the  way  to  it. 
If  refinement  is  purity  of  thought,  it  cannot 
conduce  to  it  to  be  forever  on  the  lookout  te 
the  impure.  Let  us  ask,  for  instance,  if  those 
perpetual  allusions  to  the  *^  tub,"  and  to  oar 
frequent  washings,  which  pervade  our  light 
literature  are  not  a  mistake,  a  grossnees,  aa 
impertinence,  and,  besides,  an  aduistkm  Umft 
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oleaDlineas  is  not  a  iDere  matter  of  coarse,  but 
a  Dew  national  aocomplishment.  The  Dcr- 
dani,  we  are  told,  washed  but  thrice  in  their 
existence— when  they  were  born,  when  thej 
married,  and  when  they  died.  If  suddenly 
converted  to  the  more  domestic  and  familiar 
uses  of  ablution,  would  they  not  make  it  a 
great  subject  of  conversation,  write  4ibjut 
their  new  virtue  as  we  do,  and  boast  over 
their  neighbors  who  still  esteemed  the  bath  a 
ceremonial  and  typical  institution  ?  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  a  generation  or  two 
had  washed  themselves,  would  they  not  get 
to  treat  their  cleanliness  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  prefer  ideas  less  connected  with  the  im- 
purities of  poor  human  nature  to  think  of  and 
to  talk  about  ?  When  we  have  settled  about 
manures,  and  made  our  drains,  and  finished 
building  our  baths  and  wash-bouses — when 
Ye  have  left  off  smelling  and  sniffing  with 
that  nose  in  the  air  which  is  the  characteris- 
tic of  prosaic  nicety,  we  may  then  hope  for 
refinement.  At  present,  perhaps,  it  is  no 
blame  to  the  pioneers  of  this  grace  that  they 
exalt  their  own  trade,  and  believe  in  nothing 
but  leather.  Nevertheless,  as  a  fact,  an  ex- 
pert in  this  line,  who  spends  his  life  in  ex- 
posing our  negligences,  sees  nothing  but  dirt 
and  impurity  wherever  he  goes.  lie  lives  in 
a  conscious,  heart-and-soul  encounter  with 
them  ;  every  object  takes  this  one  color.  Our 
old  homes  are  not,  with  him,  the  haunts  of 
memory,  hung  about  with  associations,  but 
mere  pest-bouses,  gathering  on  their  neglected 
and  unsuspected  walls  the  physical  traces  of 
diseased  humanity.  If  he  were  to  penetrate 
into  the  bower  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  herself, 
those  tresses  and  closed  lids  of  hers  would 
have  no  power  over  his  imagination.*  His 
attention  would  be  wholly  engrossed  by  sinks 
and  drains  unflushcd  for  generations,  by  to- 
kens of  defective  ventilation  on  the  staircase, 
and  by  the  crying  necessity  for  a  new  coat  of 
paint  and  whitewash  over  walls  on  which 
faint  odors  and  accumulated  breathings  had 
mantled  and  generated  miasmas  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  And  if  we  are  thus  occupied 
with  physical  impurities,  what  shall  we  say 
of  that  moral  cesspool  into  which  it  hha 
pleaaed  the  pditest  of  our  neighbon  to  pry 
and  inqaire  wiih  a  growing  ardor  through 
the  greater  part  of  this  so-called  age  of  re- 
finement? But  it  is  not  on  them  that  our 
thoughts  at  present  rest  in  connection  with 
ibis    subject.    The  New  World,  it  seems. 


I  <*bu9s  cot  only  to  partake  of  the  general  r»- 
fincmeuc  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  to  fee 
in  advance  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
more  especially  of  the  mother  oonntry ,  in  thii 
elegant  particular.  Refinement  in  New  York 
and  Boston  is  ahead  of  us  all ;  and  so,  no 
doubt,  it  is,  under  a  oertain  interpretation 
of  the  term — that  is,  people  think  more  there 
of  words  and  things  unrefined  and  suggestive 
of  improprieties  than  any  other  nation  under 
the  sun. 

Every  record  of  antiquity  showa  us  Ixm 
much  men^s  ideas  have  changed  in  matteve 
connected  with  this  subject,  and  we  are  ready 
to  grant  that  the  West,  in  more  senses  thui 
one,  is  farthest  firom  the  East,  the  New 
"World  from  the  Old,  in  its  notions  of  what 
is  graceful  and  permissible.  It  has  moiv 
entirely  broken  avray  from  primitive  luibils 
of  thought,  and  especially  from  that  *dee{^ 
seated  reverence  for  the  sacredness  of  the 
body  which  marks  the  earliest  antiquity — a 
sacredness  which  pure,  lofty  imagination  al- 
vniys  recognizee,  and  which  fiistidiousneei 
ignores.  The  Hebrew  poet  ennobiee  the 
bwly  offices,  the  humble  servioee,  titb  inevW 
tablo  pains  and  •orrows  of  homuiil^,  and 
makes  them  symbols  of  the  unseen,  the  ini» 
mortal,  the  divine.  American  refinemeot 
wonders  how  this  can  be.  It  cannot  coat- 
prehend  this  poetising  of  thinge  that  mock 
em  civilization  has  agreed  to  keep  out  of 
sight  —  tliis  exaltation  of  the  humblest  ii^ 
evitable  incidents  of  humanity  into  parables, 
making  them  the  expressive  figures  of  high 
mysteries;  and  it  betrays  its  perplexitisB 
accordingly .  It  knows  nothing  of  that  trans- 
figuring power  of  highly  wrought,  Tigorous 
imagination  which.- can  hold  its  eoaoeptioos 
in  their  original  shapei  unsoiled  and  un- 
changed by  the  suggestions  of  seoae,  and^ 
therefore,  finds  itself  at  odds  with  the  lan- 
guage that  expresses  it.  It  is  this  strength 
of  grasp  which  strikes  us  as  e^)eciaUy  want- 
ing in  the  American  mind.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  wanting  in  the  modem  mind  altogether, 
but,  in  so  far  as  we  are  loss  **  refined  "  than 
our  cousins,  we  have  not  so  utterly  lost  it. 
Nothing  illustrates  what  we  mean  moie  than 
the  changes  which  the  American  Episcopal 
Church  has  thought  it  fit  and  neoeeaary  to 
make  in  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to 
adapt  it  to  the  finer  sensitiveness  of  American 
congregations— changes  which  make  us  con- 
scious of  a  oonneetioB  with  past  ages  and 
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primitive  habits  of  thought  which  the  do- 
aeendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  liave  re- 
nounced,  esteeming  themselves  all  the  better 
and  purer  for  the  breach. 

There  is  not,  at  first  sight,  much  in  com- 
mon between  the  social  decorums  of  Cincin- 
nati and  the  far  West  as  portrayed,  by  Eng- 
lish satirists — where  it  is  shocking  to  name 
a  shirt,  and  the  piano's  legs  are  put  into  pet- 
ticoats—  and  the  elegant  refinement  of  the 
aocompUshed  author  of  *'  Transformation." 
Yet  we  cannot  read  his  works,  especially  his 
latest  work,  without  being  aware  of  an  affin- 
ity between  the  two.  He  is  revolted  where 
we  should  not  be  revolted,  and  he  beholds 
what  is  coarse  and  base  beneath  things  where 
our  eyes  are  content  to  rest  on  the  outside, 
and  see  no  harm.  In  both,  there  is  a  certain 
fuss  ^bout  refinement  which  seems  to  inter- 
fere With  poetry  and  sentiment.  In  both,  a 
ouriosity  tp  look  too  far  into  all  the  bearings 
and  ail  the  possible  suggestions  of  an  object 
interferes  with  the  simple  appreciation  of 
its  fiur  appearance  or  obvious  uses.  And  it 
is  uniformly  when  Mr.  Hawthorne's  patriot- 
ism is  {)romincnt  that  this  fiimily  feature 
shows  itself.  When  he  cannot  look  on  the 
smooth  shoulder  of  an  English  girl,  and  ihrX 
skin  of  hers,  whiter  than  snow,  without  spec- 
ulating on  the  amount  of  ''  clay  "  beneath 
that  rounds  its  outline,  he  shows  himself  an 
American,  and  not  of  the  Old  World,  whether 
island  or  continent.  We  are  content  to  ad- 
mire beauty  without  a  thought  of  what  lies 
beneath  the  surface ;  but  transatlantic  imag- 
ination m;:st  analjrze ;  and  when  he  boasts 
that  his  eye  cannot  rest  on  maturer  dimen- 
sions without  a  thought  of  what  the  sur- 
geon's (or  perhaps  not  the  surgeon's)  knife 
would  reveal  beneath, — which  he  declares  to 
be  an  irresistible  impulse  in  the  presence  of 
British  female  embonpoint ^ — the  national  the- 
ory of  refinement,  intolerant  of  vulgar  weight 
and  bulk,  and  sparing  no  minuteness  of  in- 
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quiry  as  to  what  goes  to  the  compoBition  of 
them,  still  more  strikingly  reveals  itself,  f 
Swift  had  written  this,  we  might  have  called 
it  coarse.  And  this  reminds  us  that  perhaps 
there  is  no  test  so  un&iling  wherebj  to  dis- 
tinguish between  true  refinement  and  its 
counterfeit  as  the  jest  and  badinage  with 
which  each  is  apt  to  point  its  conclusions. 

It  must  be  granted  that  the  qualitj  that 
most  often  gets  called  refinement  is  a  thing 
of  manners,  and  not  of  soul.  This  irns  the 
refinement  to  which  Burke  gave  a  half«lle- 
giance,  though  he  knew  that  vice  lay  hid 
beneath.  Yet  the  best  acting  here  simulates 
nothing  —  it  is  a  mere  freedom  firom  oppo- 
sites.  Nobody  can  describe  refinement,  or 
can  pretend  to  be  refined  by  definite  acts  or 
positive  statements.  We  doubt  if  the  idea 
is  once  put  into  words  by  Shakspeare.  When 
he  would  convey  it  to  us,  it  b  cunnin^y 
done  by  contrasts ;  as  where  Perdita — ^who, 
if  not  a  picture  of  the  refined  lady,  tfaie  ml 
princess,  of  that  day,  was  surelj  prophetis 
of  our  own  ideal — is  shown  in  her  graoefdly 
quiet  serenity,  not  directly,  but  throogh  tKs 
upbraiding  memories  of  her  foster-&ther,  as 
he  recalls  the  former  mistress  of  the  leveb 
and  her  energetic  bustlings  from  end  to  end 
of  the  long  table  of  guests :  — 

*<  Now  here. 

At  upper  end  o*  the  table,  now  i'  the  middle; 
On  his  shoulJer,  and  his;  her  fooe  o*  fire 
With  Ubor,  and  the  thing  she  took  to  quench  it** 

In  one  sense,  refinement  must  always  have 
been  a  shifting,  changing,  perhaps  progres- 
sive, quality.  The  refined  of  one  age  may 
quite  innocently  shock  tho  sompleB  of  an- 
other ;  but  all  true  refinement  must  be  based 
on  the  same  e^ly  habit  of  selection  and  ex- 
clusion— a  habit  formed  before  thought  can 
array  itself  in  a  garb  of  reasons,  or  befine 
the  judgment  can  consciouBl/  criticise  the 
words  and  actions  of  others. 


Messbs.  Hurt  amd  Co.,  of  Holies  Street,  will 
shortly  publish,  in  one  vol.  8>o.,  under  the  gen- 
eral title  of  The  Distinctive,  Protcbtant  Principals 
of  the  Church  of  Englnud,  eight  Esiiays,  by  Cunon 
Stowcll,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Miller,  the  Rev.  W.  R. 
Frcmantle,*  tho  Rev.  T.  R.  Dirks,  the  Rev.  W. 
Cadman,  the  Rev.  E.  Garbett,  tho  Rev.  E.  Bay- 
ley,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Rordsley. 


i  Messbs.  Moxoir  akd  Co.  have  in  the  pnaslhi 
Poetical  Works  of  the  late  W.  MaokworUi  PiMd» 
BLP.,  ooUeoted  by  his  Widow,  preAzed  kf  a 

'  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Derwent  Colendgo.  We  u* 
derstand  thejr  will  also  publish  a  adaetioa  af 

'Poems  by  Air.  Monokton  Milnss,  who  la  aav 

i  Lord  Houghton. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
OLD  AND  NEW  SCOaOOI^  OF  NURSERY 

RHYME. 

Ths  tide  of  Christmas  nursery  rhymes  is 
beginning  to  set  in,  and  some  very  good  ones 
are  now  before  us,  of  which  we  have  only  one 
important  complaint  to  make.  They  are  too 
modem.  Young  children  are,  to  some  ex- 
tent, o/^-fashioned  creatures,  at  least  in  in- 
tellect, and  always  feel  a  greater  fascination 
for  the  quaint  and  partially  obsolete  chil- 
dren's literature  of  the  past  generations  than 
for  the  latest  fashion  of  the  day.  This  is  one 
ground  of  the  attraction  between  children  and 
old  people.  It  is  always  grandmamma  who 
tells  the  most  delightful  stories,  and  repeats 
the  most  delightful  rhymes.  Papns  and 
mammas  (unless  they  have  treasured  the  tra- 
ditions of  an  older  generation)  are  a  little  too 
modem,  a  little  too  easy  and  self-possessed  in 
tone,  to  be  perfectly  consonant  with  young 
children's  nature.  What  children  like  best 
of  all  is  something  a  little  stiff  in  the  intel- 
lectual joints,  like  their  own  little  intellects 
not  yet  working  very  easily — something  that 
puts  odd  (Juestions  to  them  in  a  quaint  form, 
with  humor  more  subdued  than  broad^-or 
perhaps  without  intentional  humor  at  all, 
but  only  grotesque  from  the  differences 
between  their  style  and  the  modern  talk 
Around.  Children  do  not  want — want  noth- 
ing less,  indeed — than  to  '*  understand  their 
epoch."  On  the  contrary,  their  first  want 
IB  to  get  hold,  in  some  quaint  remembcrable 
way,  of  the  great  difference  between  thcm- 
■elves  and  all  other  parts  of  creation,  to  find 
their  own  bearings,  as  it  were,  in  tho  uni- 
Terse,  and  tho  be  ring  of  one  thing  on  an- 
other,— and  hence  the  old  children's  stories 
and  rhymes  and  pictures  have  a  much  deeper 
interest  than  the  new,  for  there  is  more  con- 
trast and  moro  sense  of  strangeness,  which 
implies  also  more  sympathy  with  children,  in 
tbem,  than  in  the  new  generation's  stories. 
Venerable  stories  and  rhymes  that  have  rip- 
ened for  two  or  three  lifetimes  at  least,  have 
an  old-world  stoop  and  wondering  simplicity 
aboat  them,  which  represent  far  more  nearly 
tbe  child's  state  of  intellect  than  the  off-hand 
ease  and  impudence  of  the  generation  now  in 
poesession.  As  nothing  delij^hts  children  so 
much  as  dressing  up  in  an  antique  costume, 
00 nothing  boems  to  satisfy  their  peculiar  sense 
of  the  grotesque  so  much  as  the  old-fashioned 
piotorea  and  old-fashioned  rhymes.  They 
strike  a  spark  of  keener  fire  oat  of  Uieir  minds. 
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This  keen  interest  in  computing  their  true 
place  in  tho  world  it  is  which  makes  *^  per- 
sonal identity  "  so  favorite  a  subject  of  all 
nursery  rhymes.  Nearly  the  best  in  the  littkt 
volume  before  us  *  (which  is  very  good,  and 
very  humorously  illustrated,  if  it  did  not  strain 
a  little  too  much  at  caricatured  noses)  is  one 
called  '*  Qrandpapalittleboy,"  illusti-atcd  bj 
two  very  clever  engravings  of  the  dwindled, 
old  gentleman  in  a  boyish  dress,  running  witit 
difficulty  by  the  side  of  a  boy  in  knee  breeches, 
and  of  the  same  old  gentleman  left  in  bed  afc 
a  preternaturally  early  bcwir  by  his  boyish 
guardian : — 

*'  Last  night,  when  I  was  in  my  bed, 
Such  fun  it  ootmtA  to  me  ; 
I  dreamt  that  I  was  grandpapa. 
And  grandpi^  was  me. 

"  I  thought  I  wore  a  powdered  wig, 
Drab  shorts,  and  gaiters  buff. 
And  took,  without  a  single  sneeze, 
A  double  pinch  of  snuff. 

'*  But  he  was  such  a  tiny  boy. 
And  dressed  in  baby-clothes  ; 
And  I  thought  I  smacked  his  face,  because 
lie  wouldn't  blow  his  nose. 

**  And  I  went  walking  up  the  street. 
And  he  ran  by  my  side  ; 
But. because  I  walked  too  quick  for  him« 
My  goodness,  how  he  cried  ! 

**  And  after  tea  I  washed  bis  fiice. 
And  when  his  prayers  were  said, 
I  blew  the  candle  out,  and  left 
Poor  grandpapa  in  bed.*' 

But  even  this,  good  as  it  is,  does  not  come 
up  to  the  old  way  of  presenting  the  problem 
as  to  personal  identity,  which  the  pedler  had 
tho  satisfaction  of  putting  with  such  unusual 
force  to  the  old  woman,  when  he  *'  cut  her 
petticoats  up  to  her  knees,"  and  tho  old 
woman  rashly  referred  to  the  arbitration  of 
that  *♦  little  dog  at  homc^"  which  mtis  un- 
fortunately induced  by  tno  great  change  in 
the  attribute  **  petticoat**  to  infer  a  difiereni 
personal  substratum.  When  the  child  reads 
the  denouement : — 

**  Homo  went  the  little  woman  all  in  the  dark. 
Up  got  the  little  dog,  and  ho  began  to  bark  ; 
lie  began  to  bark,  so  she  began  to  cry, 

*  Lauk  a  mcroy  on  mc,  this  is  none  of  I '.  *  " 

— all  tho  philoeophies  stir  dimly  within  him, 
and  his  **  pure  reason'*  feels  the  marvel  of 
personal  identity  far  more  keenly  and  gro- 
tesquely in  the  humble  illogical  scepticism  of 
the  little  woman,  than  in  the  off-hand  pert- 
ness  of  Grandpa  pal  ittleboy. 

*  "  Nursery  Noomdm  ;  or,  Rhjmos  withont  Baa- 
ton."  By  Dr.  May  W.  Tbompfon.  Illostiated  bf 
aBLBsonett    Londoo  :  Qrifith sad ikixan. 
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Again,  the  book  before  us  has  a  very  good 

modern  rhyme,  clearly  meant  to  suggest  logi- 

e«/ anarchy  and  Chaos  to  the  childish  mind 

and  to  bring  home  to  it  the  marvel  of  a  Eoe- 

moB  or  order.     It  is  this : — 

"  How  odd  it  would  be  if  all  the  cows 
Were  to  run  up  all  the  trees  ; 
And  the  cats  were  to  eat  up  all  the  mice, 
And  the  mice  eat  all  the  cheese.'* 

Now  that  will  be  a  very  good  nursery  rhyme 
indeed,  when  it  is  a  little  mellowed  by  time ; 
and  the  illustration  of  the  perplexed  cow 
clinging  round  the  oak-tree  and  trying  to  look 
at  home  there,  is  admimble, — but  the  '*  how 
odd  it  would  be  if  ^'  is  too  modern  a  beginning, 
too  much  in  the  natural  manner  of  our  epoch, 
for  a  modem  child.  Then  the  logical  oddity 
in  "a//  the  cows"  running  up  **  a//  the 
trees," — that  is,  in  each  and  every  cow  run- 
ning up  each  and  every  tree/^sounds  a  little 
too  like  the  sort  of  puzzle  proper  to  a  genera- 
tion which  has  received  the  doctrine  of  the 
'* quantification  of  the  predicate"  from  Sir 
William  Hamilton  and  Mr.  De  Morgan. 
The  child  would  receive,  after  all,  a  keener 
and  more  impressive  notion  of  chaos  from  the 
old  rhyme : — 

**  Hey  diddle  diddle  !  the  oat  and  the  fiddle. 
The  cow  that  jumped  over  the  moon  ! 
The  little  dog  laughed  to  see  such  fine  sport 
And  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon." 

The  chaos  here,  no  doubt,  is  less  logical, 
and  more  grammatical  as  well  as  physical, 
than  in  the  modem  rhyme, — the  freaks  of 
the  domestic  cow  and  cat  being  in  both  coses 
used  as  the  point  of  departure  for  the  chaotic 
idea ; — but,  on  the  whole,  there  is  more  sim- 
plicity and  quaintness  to  attract  the  child's 
imagination,  for  while  the  modern  rhyme  is 
critical  and  self-conscious,  and  remarks  on 
the  oddity  of  its  vwn  conceptions, — the  an- 
tique one  calmly  presents  you  with  the  facts 
of  those  very  revolutionary  animal  relations 
and  the  hyperl)olic,  anti-Newtonian  orbit  of 
that  familiar  idol  of  the  nursery,  the  ct)w, 
and  so  plunges  you  at  once  into  real  chaos — 
not  into  the  mere  criticism  of  chaos. 

Again,  in  bringing  home  quaintly  to  the 
child  the  marvels  of  the  physical  designs  and 
adaptations  of  the  universe,  we  think  the  Old 
World  nursery  rhymes  have  the  advantage 
over  those  which  are  too  new  and  modern. 
Mr.  Thompson  gives  us  a  very  good  one, 
though  it  has  too  many  vestiges  of  the  Dar- 
win hypothesis — of  deliberately  rejecting  the 
M  **  final  cause"  hypothesis  of  animal  or- 
.ganiatioQ  :^- 


"  An  inquisitive  little  sparrow 
Asked  every  mfin  in  Wales, 
Why  parrots  had  long  noses. 
And  foxes  had  long  tails. 

Some  said  that  foxes  used  their  tails 

In  winter  for  a  m<iff ; 
And  that  parrots'  noses  all  were  long 

Because  they  all  took  snit£ 

«  But  the  reason,  it  seems  to  me. 
As  perhaps  it  will  seem  to  joa. 
Is  this, — ^they  once  tried  short  ones. 
But  short  ones  wouldn't  do." 

Clearly  the  child  is  meant  to  infer  that 
there  has  been  a  gradual  inodificatioB  of 
species  by  the  *'  conflict  for  existence."  Ai 
we  said  of  another  rhyme,  this  will  be  a  ivj 
good  nursery  rhyme  in  another  geneiatioB. 
But  at  present  it  has  still  far  too  much  of 
the  flavor  of  child-of-the-world  oracularitj. 
Compare  it  only  with  the  grave  dramatic  gio- 
tcsqueness  of  the  old  style : — 

"  William  asked  how  veal  was  made ; 
His  little  sister  smiled. 
It  came  from  foreign  parts,  she  said. 
And  called  him  « Silly  ChUd.' 

*'  Eliza,  laughing  at  them  both. 
Told,  to  their  great  surprise. 
The  meat  cook  boiled  to  make  them  broth 
Once  lived, —  had  nose  and  eyesL 

**  Nay,  more,  hod  legs !  and  walked  about ! 
William  in  wonder  stood. 
He  could  not  moke  the  riddle  oat. 
And  begged  his  sister  would. 

**  Well  then,  said  she,  I've  had  my  laogh. 
And  you  shall  have  yours  now. 
Veal,  when  it  lived,  was  called  a  oalf ! 
Its  mother  was  a  cow  !" 

This,  especially  the  revelation  in  the  last  liat, 
is  in  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  CiU 
*'  the  grand  style."  You  see  the  child opsB* 
ing  its  eyes  wider  and  wider  as  it  approMhsi 
the  denouement.  And  there  is  no  theory  hi 
it,  only  positive  fact  centred  in  that  ultiwalf 
tmth  and  material  basis  of  all  nuraorj  lifh 
the  cow.  This  mode  of  conception  is  clssi^ 
far  better  adapted  to  children  of  the  presnl 
generation  than  that  of  tbe  flippant, 
modem  omniscience.  The  time  may 
when  the  off-hand  logic  and  science  of  thi 
present  nursery  literature  will  sound  as  qoaiil 
and  infantine  as  the  old  rhymes  still  souiid  ts 
us,  and  the  illustrations  look  as  groteM|ae  iS 
our  oldest  woodcuts ; — and  then  tliej  wQl  be 
mellow  for  use.  In  the  mean  time,  the  pub- 
lishers should  carefully  preserve  each  jear^ 
crop  of  nursery  rhymes,  as  the  wine  merooaali 
I  do  the  wine  vintages,  to  be  broug;ht  fortli 
I  they  have  gained  the  quaintness  andi 
ness  of  manner  that  will  give  tbea  aai 
to  the  lisping  intellMt  of  ehiUriB. 


t»l:CULlAR   Dll£S8EB. 


Fh>iii  l%e  Satorday  Reyiew. 
PECULIAR  DRESSES. 
TtERB  18  no  point  of  ooDtraat  between 
ESnglish  and  continental  manncra  that  would 
itrike  a  passing  traveller  more  forcibly  than 
fche  difference  of  practice  that  prevails  with 
respect  to  peculiar  dresses.  Abroad,  the 
wfaole  tone  of  feeling  is  ia  harmony  with  a 
Qftstem  of  nniforme.  A  man  who  has  got  an 
offioe,  or  a  military  rank,  or  belongs  to  any 
special  class,  is  proud  of  it,  and  is  not  at  all 
aalMiiDed  to  let  other  people  see  that  he  is 
proud.  And  if  the  custom  of  his  country 
allows  him  at  the  same  time  to  advertise  this 
poeition  to  all  beholders,  and  to  set  off  the 
gmcee  of  his  person  in  bright  colors,  he  seizes 
Um  opportunity  with  avidity.  Nothing  seems 
to  him  more  natural  than  that  a  man  who  is 
in  any  way  distinguished  from  his  neighbors 
■hoold  be  delighted  with  tlie  fact,  and  he 
woald  as  soon  think  of  wearing  a  mask  to 
bide  his  features  as  of  attempting  to  conceal 
this  very  amiable  and  thoroughly  human 
weakness.  The  result  is  that  everybody  who 
oaB  on  any  pretext  get  into  a  peculiar  dress 
does  so,  and  shows  it  off  on  every  possible 
ooeasion.  The  passion  extends  even  down  to 
ibe  schoolboys,  and  under  its  influence  they 
do  that  which  any  one  familiar  with  school- 
boy nature  in  England  would  at  once  pro- 
Donnce  to  be  impossible.  They  wear  the 
imifbrm  voluntarily,  during  their  holidays  at 
bome,  which  they  are  made  to  we&r  compul- 
lorily  while  they  arc  at  school.  No  one  can 
fanagine  an  English  schoolboy  strutting  about 
fai  ft  school  uniform  in  the  holidays — unless, 
of  course,  he  was  a  charity-boy.  That  whole- 
lOMM  fear  of  sisterly  ridicule,  upon  which  the 
Dake  of  Wellington  used  to  rely  to  secure 
the  bravery  of  raw  young  oflBccrs  on  their 
Int  field,  would  speedily  blight  any  budding 
teile  for  gold  braid  and  buttons.  That  a 
RwDch  schoolboy  delights  in  these  adom- 
BMBts,  and  that  his  sisters  do  not  make  his 
tifi»  a  burden  to  him  on  account  of  them, 
laarks  the  enormous  interval  that  separates 
tbe  popular  instincts  of  the  two  nations  upon 
Mb  subject.  It  shows  itself  as  decidedly  in 
the  haste  with  which  an  English  officer  in  the 
amy  or  navy  gets  out  of  his  uniform  as  soon 
M  e?er  his  duty  will  allow  him  to  do  so.  The 
ihrpe  gallant  sailors  who  were  taken  up  for 
a  row  with  the  police  afler  dinner  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  whose  aoppoeed  wrongs  so  nearly 
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involved  us  in  a  war,  vrere  victims  to  the  na- 
tional taste.  If  the  party  had  been  foreiga- 
ers,  the  midshipman  would  never  have  been 
driven  to  point  inarticulately  to  his  buttons 
in  order  to  establish  his  naval  rank.  The  two 
officers  would  have  been  probably  in  foH- 
drees  uniform,  and  the  chaplain  whose  ooa- 
duct  was  described  as  so  uproarious  would 
probably  have  been  compelled  by  the  de- 
cencies of  a  caasack  to  abstain  from  poking 
fun  at  surly  sentries.  But  an  English  oHoer 
is  no  sooner  on  leave  than  he  hastens  io 
make  himself  as  little  like  an  officer  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  an  English  clergyman  is  no  sooner  on 
his  travels  than  be  revels  in  that  sense  of  free- 
dom fVom  staich,  both  moral  and  physioid, 
which  is  conferred  by  a  Uack  tie.  It  is  ca- 
rious that  this  aversion  to  the  insignia  of 
their  profession  should  show  itself  with  such 
peculiar  force  in  men  who  are  more  than  any 
others  proud  of  it.  Neither  civilians  ner 
laymen  have  any  reason  to  complain  that 
officers  or  clergymen,  as  a  body,  display  any 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  their 
vocation.  Rather,  the  prouder  they  arc  of 
it,  the  more  anxious  they  are  to  avoid  parad- 
ing it.  The  cause  lies  deep  in  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  national  character.  The  self-es- 
teem common  to  all  human  beings  takes,,  in 
Englishmen,  a  form  strangely  different  from 
that  which  it  exhibits  in  every  other  Euro- 
pean race.  It  is  more  mature  and  more  self- 
conscious,  and  therefore  more  disciplined  and 
more  concealed.  The  self-esteem  of  mcsl 
foreigners  is  the  self-esteem  of  children. 
They  are  vain  out  of  the  abundance  of  their 
hearts,  and  they  make  no  attempt  to  impede 
its  issue  from  their  mouths.  They  do  not 
fear  moral  nakedness.  They  are  perfectly 
satisfied  to  lay  bare  to  every  spectator  the 
workings  of  the  vanity  by  which  their  con- 
duct is  guided,  and  which  causes  them  vexa- 
tion or  rejoicing.  Or  rather,  their  vani^ 
operates  as  the  spring  of  their  actions  uncon- 
sciously to  themselves,  and  it  does  not  ooenr 
to  them  to  inquire  whether  there  is  anything 
in  the  process  which  spectators  might  be  in- 
clined to  ridicule.  An  Englishman's  self- 
esteem  is  a  more  self-reflective  and  vigilant 
quality.  It  knows  its  own  nakedness,  and  is 
very  much  ashamed.  It  shrinks  from  tbe 
idea  that  any  stranger  should  be  able  to  traoe 
in  any  external  sign  a  proof  of  tbe  self-com- 
plac^icy  which  he  is  really  cherishing.    Most 
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of  all,  desiring  above  all  things  to  be  really 
oonHpicuous,  he  is  sensitively  afraid  of  the 
•uspicion  that  he  is  trying  to  be  so. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  decisive  index  of 
the  strength  of  this  instinct  than  the  horror 
which  every  Englishman  has  lest  any  of  his 
female  relations  should  do  anything  v^hich 
might  lay  her  open  to  that  suspicion.  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  merely  as  such,  are  certainly  pop- 
ular in  this  country.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  great  services  of  Miss  Nightingale 
have  been  acknowledged  is  a  recognition,  on 
the  part  of  a  practical  people,  that  there  was 
a  great  void  to  fill,  and  that  it  implied  great 
moral  and  great  intellectual  merit  to  fill  it  as 
well  as  she  did.  So  long  as  other  claims  are 
not  neglected,  nothing  is  so  sure  to  procure 
respect  for  a  woman,  from  people  of  all  sorts 
of  characters,  as  the  knowledge  that  she  de- 
YOtes  her  time  to  some  portion  at  least  of  the 
duties  which  belong  to  a  Sister  of  Mercy's 
Tocation.  So  strong  and  general  is  the  feel- 
ing, that  some  employment  of  the  kind  forms 
part  of  the  education  of  well-brought-up  girls 
in  almost  every  respectable  family.  But,  in 
spite  of  all  this  popular  prepossession,  there 
is  no  human  being  for  whom  the  average 
Englishman  feels  a  more  insuperable  aversion 
than  for  a  Sister  of  Mercy  in  a  peculiar  dress. 
No  doubt,  his  patience  in  this  respect  has 
been  sorely  tried.  A  few  years  ago,  some 
parts  of  the  metropolis  were  beset  with  de- 
vout virgins,  swathed  in  huge  folds  of  ginger- 
oolorcd  flannel,  and  strangely  bedizened  with 
other  devices,  calculated  to  make  them  as 
ooDspicuous  as  pos8il)le ;  and  simple-minded 
citizens  were  required  to  believe  that  this  ec- 
centric masquerade  was  a  necessary  condition 
of  the  due  performance  of  works  of  mercy. 
The  same  folly,  with  various  modifications, 
iras  repeated  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom :  and  the  impression  has  unhappily,  in 
eonscqucnce,  become  general  among  English- 
men, that  organized  sisterhoods  are  only  con- 
trivances for  the  exhibition  of  feminine  van- 
ity in  a  more  pretentious,  but  certainly  not 
in  a  more  fascinating,  form  than  that  with 
which  we  are  ordinarily  familiar.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  same  feeling  has  operated 
strongly  to  the  prejudice  of  many  clergymen, 
who  in  other. respects  were  to  be  admired  for 
•their  zeal.  Much  of  the  dissension  with 
which  the  Church  of  England  luis  been 
troubled  in  recent  years  has  arisen  from  the 
mania  that  has  prevailed  among  a  portion  of 


the  clergy  for  dressing  themselves  op.  It  ii 
hopeless  to  persuade  the  mass  of  EngliBbmci 
that  people  who  delight  in  drossing  them- 
selves up  can  be  actuated  by  any  bat  the  moil 
despicable  motives.  It  is  sdl  Tery  well  to  tdl 
them  that  a  bright  green  chasuble  is  symbol- 
ical of  charity,  or  that  an  embroidered  mss- 
iple  is  an  emblem  of  pare  tbongbts. .  To  tb 
end  of  the  chapter,  the  average  English  miiid 
will  put  no  other  interpretation  upon  the 
restoration  of  sacerdotal  vestments  than  thit 
the  priest  likes  decking  himself  out  in  gundj 
colors,  and  showing  them  off  where  tbey  eui 
be  best  seen.  It  may  be. taken  as  an  axiosi 
that  any  religious  or  philanthropic  movemait 
which  requires  that  the  actors  in  it  should 
array  themselves  in  a  peculiar  garb  is  in  Ed^ 
land  certain  to  fail. 

The  approach  of  Lord  Mayor *s  Day  re- 
minds us  of  another  class  of  peculiar  dresKt, 
whoso  unpopularity  it  requires  no  recondifte 
reasoning  to  explain.  The  system  of  what  ii 
called  court  dress  in  England  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  moral  phenomena  of  the  age. 
For  all  people  who  have  to  take  part  in  snj 
public  ceremonial,  its  prescriptions  are  anio- 
evitable  bondage — a  law  of  the  Medes  sad 
Persians  which  altereth  not.  But  the  enrh 
ous  thing  is  that  the  immntability  is  of  bmmI- 
ern  date,  and  has  crept  over  us  witboot  aiij 
evident  cause — certainly  not  from  any  psonl- 
iar  beauty  or  fitness  in  the  garments  which 
are  required  to  be  worn.  It  is  always  de- 
sirable, in  investigating  any  institotion  which 
makes  its  appearance  in  various  formSytodif- 
cover,  if  possible,  in  what  the  essenoe  of  it 
consists ;  for  then  it  is  possihle  to  xeason  abool 
its  origin  and  uses  withoat  being  disteeled 
by  the  diverse  shapes  that  it  takes.  We 
think  that  every  patient  inqairer,  who  hii 
duly  meditated  upon  the  great  institatioo  of 
court  dress,  will  agree  that  its  oossnos.soo- 
sists  in  the  display  of  the  hnmap  calf.  Tbii 
is  the  only  point  of  resemblanee  by.whidbiB 
court  dresses  can  be  classified  ander  m  m^ 
heading.  The  coat  may  vary  indeflnilo^;ii 
form  or  color.  The  waistcoat  may  be  gnw 
or  gay,  floricultural  or  unobtmaiTe.  Thi 
breeches  may  be  left  for  shape*  tad  abM^ 
for  fabric,  to  the  tailor's  taste.  Tbeie  isod^f 
one  sine  qud  non,  only  one  eonditioa,  al  the 
absence  of  which  a  lord  chamberlaia 
go  into  tt  fit  and  the  gentlemen  uohfBn 
ried  off  kicking ;  and  that  is,  that  thai 
be  no  attempt  to  concoal  the  ontliaa  of  thi 
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shin-bone.  This  view  of  the  essential  char- 
acter of  the  court  dress  is  confirmed  by  that 
carious  compromise  which  is  oheerved  when 
it  is  desired  to  pay  due  respect  to  the  pres- 
ence of  royalty  without  going  through  the 
inordinate  trouble  of  dressing  exactly  like  a 
footman.  In  such  cases  the  tertium  quid  is 
adopted  of  dreeing  in  ordinary  evening  dress 
with  this  single  modification — that  the  trou- 
sers are  made  to  fit  close,  like  tights,  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  leg.  Nothing  could 
prove  more  conclusively  in  what,  according 
to  English  ideas,  the  true  homage  to  royalty 
involved  in  wearing  a  court  dress  essentially 
ooDsists.    All  nations  have  their  peculiar  cus- 


toms ;  and  in  all  ages  it  has  been  customarj 
to  uncover  some  part  of  the  body  as  a  mark 
of  respect.  The  European  takes  off  his  hat; 
the  Eastern  pulls  off  his  shoes  from  his  fbet ; 
themediseval  knight  ungloved  his  hand.  By 
a  development  of  the  same  usage,  though  an 
odd  one,  the  Englishman  of  the  nineteenth 
century  acknowledges  the  presence  of  his  sov- 
ereign by  disclosing  the  outline  of  his  calves. 
No  doubt  it  seems  quite  natural  to  those  who 
are  to  the  manner  lx)m ;  and  when  they  hear 
in  church  that  some  members  are  born  to 
honor  and  some  to  dishonor,  they  must  think 
with  reverence  of  the  marvellous  dispensatioB 
that  ba^  exalted  their  calves  so  high. 


The  Mines  of  California.  —  California  has 
astonished  the  world,  and  almost  revolutionized 

oommcrce  by  the  produce  of  her  gold  mines  ; 
and  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  ore 
merely  at  the  commencement  of  our  greatness  as 
a  mining  State.  Great  as  has  been  the  reality 
of  the  past,  the  promise  of  the  future  is  far 
greater..  The  reduction  in  the  price  of  labor,  the 
greater  stability  of  the  population,  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  thorough  processes  of  amalgamation, 
the  6st.ibl:slimcnt  of  a  community  educated  and 
trained  in  mining,  tlie  discovery  of  new  lodes, 
the  investment  of  large  capital  in  mills,  the  in- 
creased confidence  in  the  extent,  permanence,  and 
value  of  our  metallic  lodes — all  these  are  contrib- 
uting greatly  to  strengthen  and  develop  the  min- 
ing interest.  No  other  country  is  so  rich  in  the 
most  previous  metil,  or  so  rich  in  so  great  a  vari- 
ety of  valuable  metals,  as  California.  Iron  and 
lead,  the  cheapest  of  metals,  are  not  abundant 
here  ;  but  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  copper,  and 
tin,  the  only  high-priced  metals  for  which  there 
is  an  extensive  demand,  all  abound  here,  and  in 
each  oar  State  will  take  a  high  rank. 

As  a  gold-mining  State  wo  already  occupy  the 
first  position.  We  have  a  larger  annual  yield 
than  any  other  country,  and  have  done  more  to 
introduce  improved  processes  of  working.  Our 
quartz  mines  are  more  extensive  and  more  thor- 
oughly worked  than  any  others  of  the  present  or 
any  past  age.    . 

The  silver  mines  of  the  State  have  been  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  those  of  Nevada  Territorv,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  a  few  years  Esme- 
ralda,  the  Slate  Ranga,  Coso,  Inyo,  and  the  Mo- 
jave  regions  will  contribute  thousands  of  poonds 
of  silver  to  commerce  monthly.  In  silver  min- 
ing, too,  we  have  made  important  improvements, 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  silver 
miners  of  California  and  Nevada  will  stand  as 
hif^  in  their  branches  as  do  the  gold  miners  now. 

The  Almaden  mine  is  recognized  as  the  best 
quicksilver  mine  in  the  world. 

lbs  copper  mines  of  California,  though  they 


have  been  opened  but  a  few  years,  fiid  the  value 
of  many  is  still  in  doubt,  are  considered  to  be  the 
most  valuable  collection  of  mines  known.  Some 
other  lodes  are  richer  than  any  we  have,  but  no 
country  contains  so  large  a  number  of  rich  veins. 
Whether  we  are  to  succeed  or  not  with  the  new 
flux  is  still  doubtflil,  but  if  so,  it  will  prove  the 
greatest  discovery  in  the  metallurgy  of  copper 
within  two  thousand  years. 

Our  tin  mines  are  not  yet  opened,  and  various 
difficulties  may  stand  in  the  way  fi)r  several  years 
to  come,  but  before  the  year  1870,  the  tin  mines 
of  California  will  have  become  the  most  produc- 
tive and  the  most  valuable  mines  of  their  clasB. 

The  more  valuable  the  metal,  the  smaller,  gen- 
erally, is  the  per  centage  bf  it  in  the  ores,  or 
rock.  Thus,  the  auriferous  quartz  worked  in  our 
mills  docs  not  contain  one-hundredth  of  one  per 
cent  in  gold,  on  an  average  ;  our  silver  ore  may 
contain  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent;  the  quicksilver 
ore  contains  eighteen  per  cent  of  metal ;  the  cop- 
per ore  contams  from  fifteen  to  fifty  per  cent; 
and  the  tin  ore  contains  fVx>m  ten  to  sixty  per 
cent — Alta  Californian, 


ExrERiMENTS  are  being  made  in  France  with  a 
new  kind  of  rocket,  which  is  to  prevent  the  ene- 
my working  at  night  Besides  giving  a  most 
brilliant  light,  illuminatiBg  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  metres  when  let  off,  it  offers  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  finally  bursting  like  a  how- 
itzer, and  carrying  wholesale  destruction  into  the 
hostile  camp. 

A  NEW  edition  of  Immanuel  Kant's  "  Power 
of  the  Mind  to  overcome  Morbid  Feelings  by  mere 
Resolution,*'  with  additions  by  Hufeland,  hn 
appeared. 

Messbs.  Seelet,  Jackson,  and  Halltoat  are 
about  to  publish  «*  The  Book  of  Sacred  Sun^," 
collected  from  the  whole  range  of  British  l'«vti'y, 
with  a  Prefiice  by  the  Rev.  C.  Kemble,  Rojtor  of 
Bath. 
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Firom  The  London  Review. 
THI  BAR  AND  THE  BEARD. 

Wb  belifive  we  are  committing  no  flagrant 
broach  of  confidence  when  wo  mention  that 
the  present  deaaon  brings  with  it  a  cause  of 
much  anxiety,  not  to  say  anguish,  of  mind  to 
more  than  one  member  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 
During  the  long  Tacation,  which  has  just 
closed,  they  have  been  wandering  to  and  fro 
about  the  earth,  among  fields  and  fiords, 
peaks  and  passes,  moors  and  mountains,  and 
have  come  home  again  not  only  with  faces 
tanned,  and  constitutions  invigorated,  but 
with  a  **  knightly  growth"  about  their  manly 
lips.  For  a  month  or  two  they  have  enjoyed 
the  sweet  experience  of  total  abstinence  from 
the  rasping  of  the  razor.  .Perhaps  they  have 
learned  to  think  that  the  result  is  rather  be- 
coming than  otherwise,  and  have  flattered 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that  now  they 
need  not  dread  lest  the  eyes  of  any  adored 
Angelica  should  draw  a  disparaging  compar- 
ison between  their  bare  faces  and  the  full, 
crisp  moustache  of  young  de  Boots,  the 
Guardsman,  or  the  flowing  beard  of  Ilarde 
Cashe,  the  banker,  which  a  sheik  might  envy, 
and  which,  as  he  walks  along,  *  *  streams  like  a 
meteor  to  the  troubled  air.'*  Alas,  this  sat- 
isfaction was  destined  to  be  of  but  short  du- 
ration. Before  the  fatal  2d  of  November,  the 
cherished  crop  had  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  an  old- 
fashioned  professional  prejudice.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  etiquette  of  tho  Bar  proscrilies 
the  conjunction  of  a  moustache  and  a  horse- 
hair wig.  There  is,  however,  no  absolute  law 
to  that  efiect. 

In  olden  times,  indeed,  when  the  benchers 
presumed  to  dictate  to  the  students  what  they 
should  wear,  as  well  as  what  books  thev 
should  read,  there  were  edicts  against  beards 
as  well  as  against  slashed  hose  and  **  great 
bryches,  after  the  Dutch,  Spanish,  or  Alman 
fashion."  In  Ilenry  Vlll.'sday  it  was  a  rule 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  that  *'  no  fellow  of  the  house 
being  in  commons  or  at  his  repast  should  wear 
a  beard  ;  "  which  reminds  one  of  the  famous 
prohibition  at  the  Bank  of  England  of  mous- 
taches '*  during  business  hours."  Any  trans- 
gressor was  subjected  to  a  fine,  and,  if  ob- 
durate, to  expulsion  from  the  hall.  Under 
Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  ordered  that**  no  fel- 
low should  wear  any  beard  above  a  fortnight*8 
growth,"  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  3s.  4d. 
for  the  first  offence,  and  6b.  8d.  for  tho  second, 
while  the  third  entailed  banbhment  from  tho 


House.  This  punishment  was  certainly  i 
enough,  and  one  woald  have  expected  to  find 
it  an  efiectual  deterrent ;  jot  it  proved  of 
no  more  avail  than  Gaoute'a  memorable  in- 
terdict to  the  rising  sea.  Faahion  triumphed 
over  all  the  terrors  of  the  Bench.  Tbe  studenta 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  enormity  of  their 
beards  ;  and  at  last  tbe  authorities,  finding 
it  impossible  to  check  the  growth  of  tbe  im- 
propriety, wisely  made  a  virtue  of  nooc«ty, 
and  cancelled  the  idle  and  obnozioua  law. 
Similar  injunctions  seem  to  have  been  ianied 
at  the  other  Inns,  and  to  have  met  with  a  sim- 
ilar fate.  At  present  there  is,  ni  fiur  as  we 
know,  no  written  law  on  this  grave  eal^rct. 
Custom,  of  course,  prescribes  the  white  wig 
and  shaven  face  ;  but  if  we  trace  the  fiishion 
back,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  adopted  merelj 
because  it  happened  to  prevail  in  general  so- 
ciety. When  beards  were  general,  lawyen 
wore  them  too.  Bacon  had  one,  as  well  u 
Skakspcare  ;  and  we  all  know  how  Lord 
Chancellor  Hatton's 

"  Bushy  beard  and  shoe-strinfcs  green^ 
His  high-crowned  hat  and  satin  doublet. 
Moved  stout  heart  of  Britain's  queen, 
Thoagh  Pope  and  Spaniard  oouUl  not  troobk 
it" 

When  beards  went  out  and  wigs  came  in, 
the  Bar  followed  the  general  uaa^.  In  tbe 
revolutionary  days,  when  people  took  to  dis- 
playing their  own  hair  au  naturd^  the  three 
learned  professions,  the  Church,  Law,  and 
Physic,  adhered  to  the  cauliflower  wig.  It  ii 
not  so  long  since  the  archbishops  used  to  wear 
wigs  as  long  and  imposing  as  the  lord  diaih 
ccllor's  ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Sumner  always  wore 
a  small  one,  much  like  that  of  a  Belgrave 
Square  cocMshman  ona  kwe  day.  Both  tbe 
clergy  and  tbe  doctors  have,  however,  now 
entirely  given  up  this  article  of  apparel.  Tbe 
lawyers  and  aristocratic  Jehus  are  alone  eon- 
servative  in  this  respect. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  deemed  like  lajiog 
profane  hands  on  a  pillar  of  4he  oonstitatioOi 
or  one  of  the  bulwarks,  of  tbe  empire,  if  wv 
hinted  that  the  wig  is  a  foolish  supeiflnitf. 
There  is  scarcely  a  man  at  the  Bar,  over  Bid- 
die  age,  who  does  not  suffer  more  or  lea  turn 
baldness  on  account  of  it.  In  the  Hoassaf 
Commons  you  can  generally  pick  oat  tbebv- 
yers  by  their  bare  pates.  An  academic  sapi 
which  was  once  a  regular  part  of  the  IbnMio 
uniform,  would  be  much  more  becoming  and 
convenient  than  tho  ridiculooa  hone-hair  wiig* 
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However  that  may  be,  wo  put  in  a  plea  for 
beards  for  barristore.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  old  philosopher  was  right  who 
hoped  great  things  of  any  young  gentleman 
who  was  **  curious  in  fine  moustachios/*  be- 
cause the  contemplation  of  them  would  give 
rise  to  **  masculine  and  courageous  notions." 
There  was  some  meaning,  however,  in  the 
reason  which  a  worthy  divine  of  Elizabeth^s 
time  gave  for  cultivating  one  of  the  longest 
and  largest  beards  in  the  kingdom,  **  that  no 
act  of  his  life  might  be  unworthy  of  the  grav- 
ity of  his  appearance."  Only  think  of  the 
dignified  solemnity  of  a  Bench  of  Aarons,  and 
«  Hair  which  followed  the  example  at  a  re- 
spectful distance  !  If  the  wig  and  the  beard 
wont  do  together,  then  tant  pis  peur  la  per- 
ruque. 

As  it  is,  beards  have  found  admission  to  va- 
rious departments  of  the  Bar — to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee-rooms,  for  instance,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  regular  courts.  It  is  only 
a  few  legal  martinets  upon  the  Bench  who 
frown  on  them,  and  who  throw  out  sarcastic 
hints  that  they  cannot  see  who  is  addressing 
them  when  he  is  concealed  behind  a  growth 
of  hair.   Hence  the  attomeyei,  who  have  them- 
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selves,  by  the  way,  very  generally  adopted  the 
beard  movement,  are  afraid  of  irritating  the 
judicial  susceptibilities  by  employing  a  spokes- 
man who  does  not  respect  the  traditional  pro- 
prieties. If  a  number  of  men  in  good  practice 
would  only  unite  together  on  this  point  thej 
might  soon  establish  the  rule  that  a  barrister 
has  a  right  to  follow  the  usages  of  the  society 
among  which  he  moves,  and  to  enjoy  the  com- 
fort of  a  beard  if  he  pleases.  Such  an  agree- 
ment, indeed,  is  not  unfrequently  made  about 
this  season  ;  but  when  term  day  arrives  there 
is  seldom  one  of  the  conspirators  who  does  not 
show  a  little  gap  in  his  moustache,  which 
gradually  widens  as  the  briefs  come  in.  Just 
now  we  hear  of  a  dozen  resolute  men  who  have 
made  a  vow  not  to  give  way  in  this  respect ; 
but  whether  they  will  keep  it  with  an  equal 
mind  remains  to  be  seen.  The  only  safe  and 
legitimate  law  on  such  a  matter  should  be  the 
old  one  promulgated  by  the  Middle  Temple, 
that  **  every  man  may  go  as  him  listeth,  so  that 
his  apparel  pretend  no  lightness  or  wanton- 
ness in  the  wearer ;  for  even  as  his  apparel 
doth  shew  him  to  be,  even  bo  shall  he  be  es- 
teemed." 


About  fifteen  years  ago,  it  happened,  in  a  cer- 
tain country  of  Europe,  that  the  inspcctor-gen- 
end  of  garrisons,  while  visiting  a  provincial  town, 
otMerved  a  sentinel  stationed  at  a  little  distance, 
outside  the  walls,  keeping  guard  over  some  ruined 
buildings  in  the  suburbs.  The  general  inquired 
of  the  sentinel,  witli  some  curiosity,  why  he  was 
poeted  •there.  The  sentinel  referred  him  to  his 
evgeant  The  sergeant  had  nothing  to  say  but 
that  such  were  the  orders  of  his  lieutenant  The 
lieutenant  justified  himself  under  the  authority  of 
the  captain-commandant  of  the  garrison.  Upon 
btAng  applied  to  for  his  reasons  for  the  stand mg 
order  in  question,  the  commandant  informed  the 
inspector-general,  with  much  seriousness,  that 
his  predecessor  in  office  had  handed  down  to  him 
the  custom  as  one  of  the  military  duties  of  the 
place.  A  search  was  immediately  instituted  in 
the  archives  of  the  municipality,  the  result  of 
which  was  to  obtain  satisfactory  proof  that,  for 
the  last  seventy  years,  a  sentinel  had  always 
stood  over  the  ruined  buildings  in  the  same  man- 
ner. With  awakened  interest  and  curiosity,  the 
seneral  retnrnc<l  to  the  capital.  He  there  set  on 
root  a  more  elaborate  invef»ti potion  among  the 
state  documents  of  the  Minister  of  War.  After 
long  delay,  it  wius  at  hist  discovered  that  the 
ruined  building  of  the  faulxiurg  had  been,  in 
1720,  a  sta-ehouse  for  mattrrases  bolonging  t«» 
the  garrison,  and  that  in  the  course  of  that  suni- 
nier  it  Iwcame  desirable  to  repaint  the  door. 
While  the  paint  was  wet,  a  guard  was  placed  out- 
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side  to  warn  those  who  went  in  and  out ;  lmt» 
before  the  paint  was  dry,  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
officer  on  duty  was  despatched  on  a  mission  of 
importance,  and  left  the  town  without  remember- 
ing to  remove  the  sentinel.  For  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  a  guard  of  honor  had  consequent!/ 
remained  over  the  door — a  sacred  and  inviolabls 
tradition,  but  one  which  represented  at  bottom  no 
higher  idea  than  the  idea  of  wet  paint — Londom 
Review. 


The  Pbopqetio  Dkwdrofs. — A  delicate  child, 
pale  and  prematurely  wise,  was  complaining  on 
a  hot  morning  that  the  poor  dewdrops  had  been 
too  hastily  snatched  away,  and  not  allowed  is 
glitter  on  the  flowers,  like  other  happier  dewdrops 
that  live  the  whole  night  through,  and  sparkle  m 
the  moonlight  and  through  the  morning,  onward 


to  noonday.     **  The  sun,'*  said  the  child,  **has 

chased  them  away  with  his  heat,  or  swallowed 

them  up  in  his  wrath.**    Soon  after  came  rain 

and  a  rainbow,  whereupon  his  father,  pointing 

upward."),  said,  **  See,  there  stand  the  dewdrops, 

gloriously   reset — a  glittering  jewelry — in    ths 

heavens  ;  and  the  clownish  foot  tramples  on  them 

no  more.    By  this,  my  child,  thou  art  taught  that 

I  wliat  withers  upon  ciirth  blooms  again  i»  heaven.*' 

Thus  the  father  spoke,  and  knew  not  thiU  he  spoke 

I  prefi«^uring  words  ;  for  soon  after  the  delicate  child, 

'  with  the  morning  brightness  of  his  tswly  wisdom, 

I  was  exhaled,  like  the  innocent  dewdrops,  ^eom 

■  earth  into  heaven. — Old  Emgli$h  Magfixim^^f 
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From  The  AthenaBum,  21  Nov. 
OOMMENTARY  ON  TUE  BIBLE. 
The  plan  of  a  new  commentary  on  the 
Bible  is  due  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  consulted  several  bishops  on 
the  subject.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  at  his 
iastance,  undertook  to  organize  a  scheme  for 
producing  a  commentary  which  should  **  put 
the  reader  in  full  possession  of  whatever  in- 
formation may  be  requisite  to  enable  him  to 
ooderstand  the  word  of  Qod,  and  supply  him 
with  satisfactory  answers  to  objections  resting 
upon  misrepresentation  of  its  contents. '  *  The 
|jan  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  primate. 
A  committee,  consisting  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Lichfield, 
LlandafT,  Gloucester,  and  Bristol,  Lord  Lyt- 
telton,  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Walpole,  and  Drs. 
Jaoobeon  and  Jeremie,  takes  the  general  su- 
perintendence of  the  work.  The  Rev.  F.  C. 
Cook  will  be  the  general  editor,  and  will  ad- 
vise with  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the 
Regius  Professors  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  and 
Oambridge.  upon  any  questions  which  may 
arise.  The  work  will  be  divided  into  eight 
sections,  the  first  of  which  will  consist  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  will  be  edited  by  Prof.  Har- 
old Browne ;  the  Revs.  R.  C.  Pascoe,  J.  F. 
Thrupp,  T.  E.  Espin  and  W.  Dewhurst  con- 
tributing. The  historical  books  will  be  con- 
ngned  to  the  Rev.  G.  Rawlinson,  as  editor ; 
the  Revs.  T.  £.  Espin,  and  Lord  Arthur  Hcr- 
▼ey  contributing.  The  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook  will 
edit,  and  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre,  VY.  T. 
Bullock,  and  T.  Kingsbury  will  annotate  the 
poetical  books.  The  four  great  prophets  were 
to  have  been  edited  by  Dr.  M'Gaul,  but  death 
has  now  removed  him.  The  Revs.  R.  Payne 
Smith  and  IL  J.  Rose  are  to  be  contributors. 
The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  and  the  Rev.  R. 
Gandell  will  edit  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets, 
and  the  Revs.  E.  Huxtable,  Wm.  Drokc,and 
F.  Meyrick  will  contribute.  The  Gospels  and 
Acts  will  form  the  sixth  section.  The  first 
three  Gospels  will  be  edited  by  Prof.  Manscl, 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  by  the  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  Acts  by  Dr.  Jacobson.  The 
editorship  of  St.  P&ul's  Epistles  is  assigned  to 
Bishop  Eilicott  and  Dr.  Jeremie,  with  Dr. 


Gifford,  Prof.  T.  Evans,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  and 
Prof.  J.  Lightfoot  as  contribatoie.  To  the 
Archbishop-elect  of  Dublin  and  the  Master  ot 
Balliol  is  assigned  the  reet  of  the  Sacred 
Canon.  We  are  told  that  the  names  of  the 
editors  and  contributors  '*  ensure  orthodoxy." 

We  congratulate  the  Church  of  England  on 
the  prospect  of  being  at  length  released  from 
the  disgraceful  position  in  which,  throogh  the 
supineness  of  our  bishops  and  profeeeorB,  ehe 
has  been  lying  so  long,  while  G^ermany,  Hd- 
land,  and  France  have  been  awake  and  pro- 
gressing. The  reproach  which  baa  rested 
upon  us  as  a  nation  for  many  years  is  at  length 
to  be  rolled  away ;  and  our  Church  will  ap- 
pear as  the  earnest  expositor  of  the  Bible,  pie- 
pared  to  enlighten  the  nation,  and  to  dear 
away  the  objections  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced of  late  against  the  written  Word.  So 
it  is  alleged.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
excellent  suggestion  should  have  come  from 
a  layman,  to  whom  all  honor  is  due.  The 
bishops  are  too  prone  to  abuse  inquirers  who 
publish  critical  works  on  the  Bible,  resorting 
to  denunciation  and  calling  names  instead  of 
fairly  replying  to  what  they  deem  heretieal. 
A  layman,  however,  comes  forward  with  an 
excellent  practical  proposal — the  very  one  re- 
quired from  the  first  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  men  about 
to  favor  us  with  the  new  work  are  almost  aU 
unknown  in  the  department  of  Hebrew  liter- 
ature. A  few  of  them  have  written  on  the 
New  Testament ;  but  which  has  given  any 
proof  of  acquaintance  with  the  Old  ?  Mr. 
Thrupp  has  written  a  book  on  the  Ptnlms ; 
Mr.  Drake,  little  commentaries  on  Jonah  and 
Hosea ;  Harold  Browne,  some  lectures  on  the 
Pentateuch  and  Psalms ;  and  Lord  Arthur 
Hcrvey  has  published  on  the  Genealogies  of 
our  Lord.  One  or  two  have  written  replies 
to  **  Essays  and  Reviews,"  or  essays  in  **  Aids 
to  Faith. ' '  A  few  have  contributed  some  ar- 
ticles to  Smith's  <*  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.'' 

As  to  Hebrew  scholarship,  however,  not 
one  has  yet  given  proof  of  it ;  and  all  will 
probably  have  to  read  np  the  8al|jeot  tho^ 
oughly  for  the  first  time. 
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From  Pnnob. 
POIJTIGS  IN  THE  PRIVATB  BOX. 

"  The  play's  the  thing, 
At  which  I'll  oatoh  the  frivolous  old  King." 

— Hamletf  latest  edition. 

That  the  Continentals  do  everything  at 
the  theatre  is  tolerably  well  known.  Busi- 
ness which  an  Insular  would  think  it  more 
fitting  to  transact  on  'Change,  or  in  a  law- 
yer's office,  or  in  a  Minister's  apartment,  is 
abroad,  performed  in  the  private  box,  while 
the  opera  is  going  on,  or  the  dialogue  of  the 
men  of  business  is  agreeably  varied  by  the 
love-talk  in  the  Comedy.  This  fact  may  in 
some  measure  account  for  the  &rcical  char- 
acter of  a  good  deal  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate transactions  of  the  Continentals.  But 
Mr,  Punch  has  not  seen  the  custom  more 
agreeably  illustrated  than  the  other  day  by 
the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel. 

This  bumptious  Sovereign  was  required  by 
his  Ministers  to  give  his  assent  to  a  Message 
to  his  Parliament.  Until  this  had  been  de- 
livered, the  so-called  legislature  could  not  be 
prorogued.  But  when  the  Premier  camo  to 
the  Palace  by  appointment  with  the  docu- 
ment, he  was  informed  that  His  Serene  High- 
ness had  gone  to  the  play. 

<'  Bother  the  play !  "  said  the  statesman, 
sotto  voce,  *'  Drive  to  the  theatre,  can't 
you?  "  ho  added,  angrily,  to  his  coachman, 
as  if  it  were  the  poor  man's  &ult  that  his 
Sovereign  was  a  frivolous  personage. 

The  coachman  showed  that  he  could  drive 
to  the  theatre,  and  did. 

**  Wait,"  said  the  Premier,  going  up-stairs 
in  no  very  good  temper.     "  Boxkeeper !  " 

**  Here^  your  Excellency.  Like  a  bill  of 
the  play,  or  a  book  of  the  words?  " 

"Confound  you,  no!  "  said  the  Minister. 
*<  His  Serene  Highness  is  here,  isn't  he?  " 
Yes,  Excellency." 
Very  well,  open  the  door." 

**  The  door  of  the  royal  box,  Excellency?  " 

"  What  other  door  do  you  think  I  mean, 
joa  great  owl?  "  said  the  Premier,  striding 
to  the  box  of  his  master. 

The  boxkeeper,  in  some  trepidation,  opened 
the  door  a  very  little  way,  so  little  tfaiat  if  the 
Premier  had  been  as  thin  as  the  late  William 
Pitt,  he  oould  not  have  gone  through. 

**  I  have  told  you  half  a  dozen  times  I 
don't  want  any  refreshments!  "  roared  a 
voice  from  within. 
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"  I'm  not  bringing  yon  any,  yon  idiot," 
muttered  the  Premier,  and  then  enteied  with 
a  profound  bow. 

<'  Oh,  it's  you,"  said  His  Serene  Highness, 
good  naturedly.  "I'm  glad  you've  come. 
Here's  such  a  capital  scene  going  on.  That 
chap  hiding  in  the  cupboard  is  Bobbkunix, 
and  he  thinks  the  officer,  there,  GuUleburg, 
has  come  after  his  niece,  but  the  &ct  is,  he 
wants  a  hamper  of  sausage  that  has  been 
delivered  by  mistake,  and  it  is  in  that  very 
cupboard.  I'll  bet  you  he'll  smell  it  out  — 
you're  just  in  luck.    Ha !  ha !  ha !  ba !  " 

"  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  intrude 
upon  your  Highness's  intellectual  recrea- 
tions," said  the  Minister,  "  but  the  Mes- 
sage—  " 

"  Bother  the  Message !  let's  see  abont  the 
sausage,"  said  his  Highness.  "Ha!  ha! 
Didn't  I  say  so  ?  He  snifi&  it,  and  now  he'D 
discover  Bobbkwitz,  No,  stop,  here  comes 
the  girl,  Magdalen.  That  stops  him.  Isn't 
she  pretty,  eh?" 

"  I  am  no  great  judge  of  female  beaatj, 
your  Highness,  but  she  seems  to  me  to  be  &I 
and  badly  painted.  But  if  yoor  Higlmess 
would  deign  to  accord  me  a  moment  or  two, 
I  need  not  interfere  again  with  yoar  admira- 
tion oi^the  young — or  middle-aged  person." 

"  Well,  what  is  it?"  said  his  Highness, 
still  keeping  his  lorgnette  on  Magdalen, 
"  She's  not  more  than  six-and-twenty,  I  teU 
you." 

"  The  Message  is  ready,  and  the  P^lia- 
ment  is  anxious  to  depart.  Tour  Highness 
has  only  to  signify  your  assent  to  this  doca- 
ment — " 

"  See,  Dobblewiiz  is  pinching  her  arm,  as 
a  sign  not  to  leave  the  room." 

"  Which  has  been  firamed  exactly  in  con- 
formity with  your  Highness's  inttmotions." 
That  was  a  good  scream,  wasn't  it?  " 
Except  in  reference  to  the  revenue,  which 
cannot  be  described  as  perfectly  flooririiing." 

"  Now,  you  see,  GultUburg  most  make 
love  to  her,  to  account  for  his  pieseooe  in 
the  house." 

"  And  we  must  give  Uie  promiM  to  levise 
the  railway  taxation." 

"  Eh !  That  was  a  good  slap  In  the  hat 
she  gave  him.  I  think  that  WM  given  in 
real  earnest.  Perhaps  there's  some  row  be- 
tween them— couldn't  yon  go  romid  and  find 
out  from  some  of  the  baUet-girls  ?  " 

"  And  the  Minister  of  religion  mmi  be  re- 
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ferred.  to  80  an  inyaluablo  official,  to  justify 
the  demand  for  increased  salary." 

<'  My  eye !  he's  kneeling,  and  has  stuck 
his  spur  into  himself.  Oh,  this  is  one  of 
the  best  comedies  I  ever  saw !  " 

''  Those  are  the  only  alterations,  your 
QighneBSy  and  I  venture  to  think  that  you 
will  approve  of  them." 

^*  How  ho  keeps  rubbing  liimself.  I  won- 
der whether  those  spurs  are  really  pointed, 
or  whether  it's  only  fun." 

*'  I  may  assume  your  Highness's  approval, 
and  deliver  the  Message?"  said  the  Minis- 
ter, rising. 

*'  Eh,  sit  still.  I  swear  I  have  not  heard 
one  word  that  you've  been  saying.  Can't 
you  hold  your  tongue  till  the  play  is  over?  " 

''  In  that  case  the  Deputies  will  lose  the 
night  train,  your  Highness,  and  they  have 
had  a  long  session." 

'*  I  tell  you  what.  Baron,"  said  the  Elector, 
getting  angry,  <<  it  is  not  only  impertinent 
but  disloyal  to  come  bothering  me  in  this 
manner.  Is  the  theatre  a  place  for  such 
important  business?  " 

*'  Your  Highness  did  me  the  honor  to  com- 
mand my  attendance  at  the  Palace,  and  then 
not  to  be  there  to  receive  me." 

<'  I  suppose  I  may  go  to  the  theatre-  if  I 
like !  When  I  made  the  appointment  1 
hadn't  seen  the  play  bill,  and  I  didn't  know 
that  Soldiers  and  Sausages  was  to  be  played. 
It  was  your  business  to  have  informed  me." 

''  I  hcg  leave  to  place  my  portfolio  in  your 
Serene  Highness's  hands,"  said  the  Minis- 
tor,  bowing  coldly,  '<  and  trust  that  my  suc- 
cessor will  be  better  aware  of  the  duties  of  a 
statesman." 

*'  Now  then,  there  you  go,  flying  out  like 
gunpowder  because  one  just  speaks  to  yon, 
and  here  we  are  missing  no  end  of  fun.  Here, 
porcupine  that  you  are,  give  us  hold  of  the 
paper.  What  a  beastly  handwriting !  I  sup- 
pose it's  that  stiff-backed  ass,  Pumpleblue- 
rtkin's." 

'*  My  nephew  may  not  have  all  the  graces 
of  a  courtier,  your  Highness,  but  he  is  a 
faithful  servant  of  yours." 

*<  He  looks  like  a  servant  out  of  livery. 
Well,  as  far  as  I  can  read  it,  the  thing  seems 
all  right.    Stop,  what's  that  word?  " 
*Which,II^hne6S?J' 

**That!  Why,  it's  *  constitutional' !  How 
dare  you  put  such  a  word  into  my  mouth  ? 


I  will  not  sanction  the  Message,  and  joa 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  jonraelf !  " 

<<  If  your  Highness  will  look  at  the  con- 
text—" 

<<  But  I  wont,  and  I  donH  see  any  con- 
text. Where's  the  context — do  you  mean 
the  green  ribbon  —  what's  that  got  to  do 
with  it?" 

<<  I  mean  the  sense  of  the  passage,  High- 
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ness. 

<*  There's  no  sense  in  the  passage,  taoA  yon 
just  go  out  into  the  passage  and  scratch  the 
word  out,  or  I  wont  prorogue." 

« I  undertake  to  do  so.  Highness.  With 
that  correction,  may  I  deliver  the  docoment 
in?" 

His  Serene  Highness  was  going  to  refuse, 
but  at  this  moment  the  fair  Magdalen  sat 
down  to  take  off  her  shoe  for  the  further 
castigation  of  her  unwelcome  lover,  and  the 
Sovereign  impatiently  signed  to  his  Prime 
Minister  to  be  off. 

So  the  lover  vras  slapped  and  the  Message 
delivered,  and  the  Pariiament  of  Hesse-Cu- 
sel  prorogued.  And  this  is  the  vray  the  (Ger- 
mans submit  to  be  governed — ^the  great  Ger- 
mans who  claim  a  voice  in  the  a&izs  of 
Europe. 


THE  BAaiiE'S  UnOTATION. 

Thb  Eagle  called  lums^  the  pink  of  bixdi» 
No  winged  thing  more  modest,  milder,  medcer ; 

Proved  by  that  best  of  all  criteria,  worda. 
In  every  quarrd  guardian  of  the  weaker. 

And  yet,  from  ill  designs  however  dear. 

The  Eagle  was  misooiistraed  and  mifrtalnm  ; 
The  lambs  drew  tow*rds  the  Dog  when  he  nOed 
near,  ^ 

Tho  Pigs  made  haste  to  save  their  pi|^ingB* 
ba^n. 

The  Turkeys  sought  their  pen ;  famj  ThB»  Poii- 
Ict 
Clucked  in  hor  ohjcks  or  ducklings  where  tiiej 
dabbled ; 
His  wing*8  broad  shadow  the  whole  batmamr 
startled. 
All  save  the  Geese,  who  still  sereoely  gobbled. 

Such  general  distrust  among  his  kind 
Was  very  painful  to  the  Eide's  IbdingSp 

And  he  cast  round,  in  lus  mud&-pondering  mindt 
To  efface  this  fiilse  unpresson  of  his  dealin^L 

**  Tho  potent  beak  and  talons  Nature  gave 
I  cannot  lay  aside — the  more's  the  pitj ! 

Or  both  Arom  head  and  feet  I*d  gladly  shave. 
Though  the  proad  bu£fotted,  and  jeered  iHm 
witty. 


iBOLUS    IN    THE    ORCHESTRA. 


**  'Tis  my  misfortune — not  my  fliiilt,  alas  ! — 
That  Mother  Nature  has  made  me  carnivorous  ; 

How  gladly,  otherwise,  I'd  go  to  grass, 

Enjoying  peace  and  herbs  with  things  herbivo- 
rous ; 
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Myself  firom  this  ill-odor  to  relieve. 
Prove  mine  the  innocence  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings, 
Convince  men  that  my  food  I  buy,  not  thieve. 
And  ne'er  make  raid  on  lambs,  pigs,  chicks, 
or  ducklings, 

"There's but  one  way — my  brother  beasts  and 
birds 

Here  in  a  solemn  Congress  to  assemble. 
To  settle  matters  not  wiUi  claws,  but  words. 

And  prove  I'm  not  a  thing  at  which  to  tremble. 

**  Why  should  the  British  Lion  trade  and  culture 
Neglect,  to  show  his  fangs  at  me,  his  brother  7 

Why  should  Russ  Bear,  Prussian  and  Austrian 
Vulture 
Go  thus  armed  to  the  teeth  against  each  other  7 

*•  Come  all  and  gather  here,  into  my  eyrie  ; 

I  charge  myself  with  your  accommodation  : 
Let  generous  faith  replace  suspicion  wary. 

And  for  self-interest  try  self-abnegation. 

'*  In  the  wide  Kingdoms  of  earth,  air,  and  sea. 
All  questions  that  want  settlement  let's  settle  ; 

Far  from  us  let  recrimination  be. 

And  vulgar  interchange  'twixt  pot  and  kettle. 

"  Ileav'n  knows  I  have  no  private  ends  behind. 
No  underhand  designs,  no  projects  sinister  ; 

I  am  a  harmless  bird, — though  much  maligned, — 
To  the  world's  brotherhood  who'd  gladly  min- 
ister. 

"Come,  brethren!" — so    the    Eagle's    missive 
spake, 
And  more  mellifluous  words  were  never  written: 
It  made  the  Vultures  stare,  the  Turkeys  quake. 
And  stirred  e'en  the  slow  Lion  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Quoth  Austria's  black  Vulture,  "  I  don't  mind 
Whose  prey's  ta'en,  so  that  my  preserves 
aren't  peddled  with  ;  " 
The  Prussian  Vulture,  too,  was  well  inclined, 
"  But,  be  it  understood,  our  game's  not  med- 
dled with." 

Quoth  the  Russ  Bear,  "While  kindly  winter 
freezes. 

And  angry  Europe  calls  me  o'er  the  coals, 
Dday's  my  game :  be  it  as  Eagle  pleases, 

Provided  he  don't  perch  upon  my  Polea." 

Hie  pip-sick  Turkey  swelled  his  scarlet  wattles, 
And  gobbled,  "  Timeo  Danaos—et  Gallot;'* 
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Small  German  Bantams  talked  quite  big  of  battles. 
And  the  Geese  flapped  applauae,  oat  of  th« 
shallows. 

The  Lion  shifts  and  snorts  and  snifib  the  ur, 
Lifting,  deliberate,  a  doubtful  face ; 

Then  turns  him  three  times  round  upon  his  lair. 
And  slowly  settles  down  in  his  old  place. 

And  growls,  half-answer,  half-intenogaiion, 
'"  A  message  from  the  Eagle,  H'm — I  know  ! 

Brotherhood,  justice,  and  pacification T — 
I>on't  seem  to  see  it — and  don't  meao  to  go ! 

"  Eagles  may  easily  win  gulls'  applause ; 

But  'tis  my  rule  *  saying*  to  test  by  *  doing  ;' 
And  as  I  laugh  when  Doves  use  beak  and  clawe. 

So  I  distrust  when  Eagles  take  to  oooing." 

— Punch. 


.ffiOLUS  IN  THE  ORCHESTRA. 

In  his  proposal  of  a  congress,  the  French 
Emperor  observes : —  % 

"  If  I  take  the  initiative  in  such  an  over- 
ture, I  do  not  yield  to  an  impulse  of  yanity.^' 

"Taking  the  initiative  in  the  overture" 
of  course  means,  in  plainer  English,  that  his 
niajc8*y>  ^  congress,  intends  to  play  first 
fiddle.  Supposing  he  succeeds  in  getting  his 
band  together,  wo  doubt  if  those  who  take  a 
part  in  it  will  submit  quite  to  his  leadership, 
and  we  rather  fear  his  overture  will  be  sadly 
unlike  Mendelssohn's  "  Calm  Sea  and  Pros- 
perous Voyage."  Besides  playing  first  fid- 
dle, his  majesty  inclines  rather  to  blowing 
his  own  trumpet ;  and  if  he  attempts  to  play 
both  instruments  at  onex',  the  chanoes  ait;, 
we  think,  that  there  will  be  some  little  dis- 
cord. Uis  majesty  is  somewhat  of  an  iEolun 
in  his  command  of  that  wind  instrument  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  hitherto  his 
tone  has  been  so  loud  and  warlike,  that  we 
can  hardly  fancy  him  performing  in  a  quiet 
overture  of  peace.  We  fear  that  when  he 
takes  the  chair  at  his  proposed  harmonic 
meeting  he  will  find  he  has  hard  work  to  dj 
in  keeping  up  the  harmonjr,  for  some  clr- 
ment  of  discord  is  pretty  sure  to  trouMe 
him ;  and  if  his  overture  should  be  onfav  i.  - 
ably  listened  to,  he  would  be  among  the  first 
in  kicking  up  a  row. — Punch, 
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Report  by  the  Daily  Advertiser. 
THB  WEANING  OP  AMERICA. 


LECTURE  BY   DR.    O.   W.    HOLMES. 

A  GREAT  change  has  evidently  taken  place 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  the  re- 
lations of  our  people  and  nation  to  the  dynas- 
ties of  the  Old  World,  especially  to  the  pre- 
dominant power  of  £ngland.  It  will  appear, 
on  examination,  that  this  change  is  the  last 
of  four  distinct  stages  of  separation  from  the 
mother  country,  all  of  which  were  necessary 
to  hrcak  up  our  colonial  relations,  and  make 
us  in  fact,  what  we  have  long  been  in  name, 
a  free,  independent,  self-governing  nation. 
The  first  stage  of  separation  was  simultane- 
ous with  the  foundation  of  some  of  the  Colo- 
nics, being  indeed  the  very  reason  of  their  es^ 
tablishment.  It  forms  the  epoch  of  Religious 
Independonoc.  The  second  dates  from  our 
existence  as  a  distinct  sovereignty,  and  begins 
at  the  period  when  the  Colonies  declared  their 
Political  Independence.  The  third  has  no 
precise  limits  in  time,  and  has  never  been  per- 
fectly established, — probably  never  will  be, 
except  in  case  of  a  war  with  some  European 
power,  which  would  throw  our  country  upon 
its  own  material  resources.  This  is  the  move- 
ment towards  Industrial  Independence, — the 
ability  to  provide  for  all  our  own  material 
wants.  The  fourth  and  last  stage  of  sepa- 
ration from  the  parent  country  is  that  which 
the  past  two  or  three  years  more  especially 
have  been  bringing  about.  It  is  the  final 
(miancipation  of  American  opinion  from  Brit- 
ish, from  Old  World  mastery,  and  is  marked 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  our  Intellectual  Inde- 
pendence. 

He  said  that  it  would  be  interesting,  if  the 
time  allowed,  to  show  how  entirely  dependent 
in  all  but  religion  the  colonists  continued  for 
a  long  period.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
their  loyalty  remained  unimpaired,  nay,  ar- 
dent and  unquestioned  nearly  up  to  the  time 
of  the  lieTolution,  when  it  underwent  so  rapid 
a  change  that,  in  the  words  of  a  contemporary 
writer,  **  In  the  short  space  of  two  years 
nearly  three  nyllions  of  people  passed  over 
from  the  love  and  duty  of  loyal  subjects  to 
the  hatred  and  resentment  of  enemies.''  It 
would  not  be  uninstructivc  to  review  the 
course  of  English  legislation  with  reference 
to  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of 
the  Colonies,  taking  as  fixed  points  two  move- 
ments made  precisely  two  hundred  years  ago, 
respectively,  namely,  the  act  of  I^irliament 


of  1063,  for  the  purpose  of  mooopolisiDg  colo- 
nial trade  and  manufactaree  and  the  system 
of  taxation  for  the  same  purpose  begun  im- 
mediately after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  in  1763,  and  which  ended  in  producing 
the  revolt  of  the  North  American  Colonies. 
It  might  have  been  pleasant  to  trace  the 
growth  of  a  distinct  American  intellectual 
culture  from  the  time  when  all  our  scholars 
came  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  when  Ann 
Dudley—**  The  Tenth  Muse,"  Governor  Dad- 
ley's  daughter.  Governor  Bradstreet^s  wife— 
published  her  little  volume  of  poems  in  Lon- 
don, to  the  period  when  a  new  aspect  of 
thought  and  national  character  came  in  with 
our  political  separation  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. But  the  clock  was  inexorable,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  confine  himself  to  the 
hasty  examination  of  the  later  phases  of  the 
last  stage  of  progressive  independent  derelop- 
ment  referred  to  and  such  lessons  as  seem  nat- 
urally to  flow  from  our  glances  at  its  history. 

It  could  not  have  been  expected  that  the 
growth  of  intellectual  culture  would  be  &- 
vored  by  the  long  struggle  of  the  Rerolutioo 
and  the  poverty  and  unsettled  order  of  tbingi 
which  followed.  Art,  in  the  persons  of  West 
and  Copley,  fled  from  the  scene  of  tamult  to 
the  protection  of  the  mother  country.  Se^ 
ence  forgot  her  tasks  when  Franklin  went  to 
France  as  an  Envoy,  and  Rittenbouse  became 
the  State  Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania.  Liter- 
ature seemed  to  have  no  existence,  except  in 
the  inflamed  appeals  of  patriotism  and  the 
popular  rhymes  which  embodied  the  feelings 
of  the  time.  Our  true  literature  of  this  pe- 
riod was  in  truth  almost  exclusivelj  poliUcsl. 
It  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Dedaratiou  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the  Unioo 
and  the  several  States ;  in  the  Messages  and 
Farewell  Address  of  Washington ;  in  the  Es- 
says and  Debates  agitating  the  great  practi- 
cal questions  of  government.  These  were 
what  we  had  to  show  our  British  critics^  and 
we  had  no  right  to  expect  them  to  understand 
such  a  literature. 

Dr.  Holmes  went  on  to  show  that  the  tnw 
intellectual  character  of  the  ReTolatiooaiy 
period  vras  to  be  looked  for  in  political  writ- 
ings almost  exclusively.  American  scfaoki^ 
ship  was  European  in  spirit  and  imitative  in 
form .  British  criticism  aimed  to  keep  up  the 
provincial  character  of  colonial  authonhip  as 
it  had  formerly  done  with  regard  to  indnstiy 
and  commerce.    After  showing  that  linri^ 
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was  hardly  American  enough  for  England, 
and  that  Ck>oper  was  too  American,  he  went 
on  to  say  that  Prescott  was  really  the  first 
writer  who  broke  the  tyranny  of  British  crit- 
icism. Ilis  nationality  was  as  unquestiona- 
ble as  that  of  Bunker  Hill,  but  his  subjects 
involved  no  angry  debate  ;  his  style  was  pure 
enough  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  his  schol- 
arship was  genuine  and  not  ostentatious,  and 
bis  personal  history  was  of  special  interest 
from  the  infirmity  which  he  shared,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  with  Homer  and  Milton, 
with  Huber  and  Thierry.  With  Prescott 
began  the  true  era  of  our  literary  indepen- 
dence, which  has  been  kept  up  by  a  succes- 
sion of  men  and  women  of  unquestioned  gen- 
ius, on  whose  merits  Europe,  and  not  the 
British  Quarterlies  alone,  re-affirmed  the 
judgment  already  passed  by  our  own  nation. 

The  literary  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  went  on  with  increasing  cordiality. 
English  and  American  authors  introduced 
each  other  to  their  several  publics,  and  fra- 
ternized in  a  way  hitherto  unknown.  But 
the  Old  World  still  kept  the  upper  hand  with 
the  Ck)lonie8.  The  brass-kettle  thunder  of  the 
London  Times  sounded  in  our  ears  as  if  it 
came  from  Olympus.  The  flashing  epigrams 
of  Macaulay  seemed  to  carry  a  judicial  au- 
thority even  when  they  struck  at  the  good 
name  of  the  New  England  Puritan  or  the 
Pennsylvania  Quaker.  The  savage  utterances 
of  Carlyle  had  for  us  an  oracular  solemnity, 
even  when  they  insulted  the  common  feelings 
of  humanity. 

The  entente  cordiale  was  at  its  height  when 
the  Prince  of  Wales  made  his  visit  among  us. 
It  is  pleasing  to  recall  the  simple  enthusiasm 
of  the  welcome  ho  received.  There  are  sen- 
timents in  nations  as  in  individuals,  and  this 
fiimily  meeting  after  so  protracted  a  political 
estrangement  6ccmcd4ikc  the  kiss  of  a  brother 
and  sister,  long  alienated,  at  last  fully  recon- 
ciled. We  did  all  we  could  to  please  the 
•light  boy  who  was  our  guest.  Our  harm- 
less infantry,  who«^  ranks  had  never  fired 
anything  worse  than  powder  from  their  mus- 
kets, deployed  before  him  in  all  their  splen- 
dor. Our  civic  cavalry,  clattering  their 
bloodless  sabres  and  wincing  in  their  galling 
saddles,  amazed  him  with  their  imposing  evo- 
lutions. Our  maidens  smiled  for  him,  our 
poets  sang  for  him,  our  mayors  made  speeches 
■nd  our  aldermen  ran  up  bilb  in  his  honor. 

A  year  from  the  very  week  of  the  Prince 
of  WaIm's  Tisit  to  our  New  EnglaDd  metrop* 
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olis  and  the  neighboring  university,  the  col- 
lege-boys who  had  welcomed  him  as  a  fellow- 
student  were  reddening  the  trampled  soil  of 
Virginia  and  staining  the  turbid  waters  of 
the  Potomac  with  their  pure  and  generous 
bluod.  Instead  of  the  anthems  and  shouts  of 
welcome  of  the  last  year's  bright  October,  we 
had  the  hoarse  rumors,  the  blasting  telegraph 
messages  that  told  us  of  our  individual  share 
in  the  miserable  disaster  of  Bairs  Bluff,  where 
all  was  lost  excepting  honor.  At  that  dark 
period  of  our  history  we  had  been  cheated  bj 
conspirators,  we  had  been  robbed  by  traitors, 
we  had  been  attacked  and  discomfited  bj 
rebels.  Taken  at  a  disadvantage  by  a  great 
host  of  organized  desperadoes,  whose  first  plot 
involved  the  assassination  of  the  man  whom 
the  whole  nation  had  solemnly  elected  as  its 
chief  magistrate  ;  struck  and  stunned  before 
it  could  rise  and  defend  itself,  according  to 
the  memorable  precedent  of  that  earlier  act  of 
treacherous  violence, — for  Preston  S.  Brooks 
was  the  John  the  Baptist  of  a  revelation  which 
claims  Alexander  H.  Stephens  as  its  Messiah, 
— the  nation  reeled  in  its  seat,  blinded,  bewil- 
dered, ready  to  fall,  as  it  seemed,  if  soma 
friendly  arm  were  not  extended  as  a  support 
until  the  blood  had  time  to  rally  at  the  heart 
and  the  sudden  faintness  should  have  passed 
away. 

Then  v^as  England's  hour.  Never,  never, 
though  she  wait  until  the  name  she  bean  is 
obsolete  on  the  map  of  Europe,  and  her  pres- 
ent golden  civilization  is  buried  with  that  of 
the  ages  of  iron  and  bronze  and  stone,  will 
that  hour  come  again.  A  cup  of  cold  water 
was  all  wo  asked  for  in  the  dread  extreme  of 
our  national  agony.  She  filled  a  sponge  with 
vinegar  mingled  with  gall,  ai<d  held  it  out  to 
us  upon  the  end  of  her  spear.  It  was  not  so 
much  anger  as  deep  sorrow  that  filled  the 
souls  of  those  Americans  who  had  loved  her 
best.  They  had  overrated  the  civilization  of 
the  mother  country — ^that  was  all.  They  had 
believed  in  her  Christian  sincerity — nothing 
more.  They  knew  that  however  right  and 
wrong  might  be  confused  on  lesser  points,  two 
things  were  perfectly  clear.  One  was  that  a 
friendly  Government,  not  even  pretended  to 
have  violated  its  Ck>nstitution  or  laws,  was 
defending  its  property  and  its  life  against  a 
series  of  unprovoked  assaults.  The  other  was 
that  the  assailants  had  as  their  avowed  object 
the  establishment  of  a  new  power,  based  upon 
slavery  as  its  corner-stone. 

After  ooonderiDg  the  diaoge  of  aentiiiMnli 
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and  intellectual  relations  between  the  two 
ooantrieB,  Dr.  Uoltnea  went  on  to  draw 
eomo  practical  results  as  to  our  own  duties. 
The  first  thought  which  he  would  urge  was 
hardly,  perhaps,  what  might  have  been  antic- 
ipated from  the  length  at  which  he  had  dwelt 
upon  the  hard  treatment  we  had  a  right  to 
oomplain  of.  It  is  not  revenge  that  wo  are 
to  cherish.  It  is  not  by  war  that  wo  are  to 
•eek  to  convert  the  Old  World  to  our  theories 
and  practice  in  government.  Let  us  not, 
therefore,  waste  o.ur  strength  in  threats  of 
▼engcance  against  those  misguided  govern- 
ments who  mistook  their  true  interest  in  the 
prospect  of  our  calamity.  We  can  conquer 
them  by  pea9e  better  than  by  vrar.  When 
the  Union  emerges  from  the  battle-smoke,  her 
crest  towering  over  the  ruins  of  traitorous 
cities  and  the  wrecks  of  rebel  armies,  her  eye 
flashing  defiance  to  all  her  evil  wishers,  her 
breast  heaving  under  its  corselet  of  iron,  her 
arm  wielding  the  mightiest  enginery  that 
was  ever  forged  into  the  thunderbolts  of  war, 
her  triumph  will  be  grand  enough  without 
her  setting  fire  to  the  stubble  with  which  the 
folly  of  the  Old  World  has  girt  its  thrones. 

Who  can  doubt  that  she  will  fulfil  her 
magnificent  destiny?  We  may  or  may  not 
live  to  see  the  subsidence  of  the  long  ground- 
swell  that  must  follow  so  terrible  a  storm  as 
that  through  which  we  are  passing.  But  the 
coming  generation  will  spring  from  the  loins 
of  heroes,  and  none  will  love  peace  and  free- 
dom so  well  as  those  who  remember  what  it 
cost  their  fathers  and  their  mothers. 

The  cares  and  trials  of  peace  will  succeed 
the  demands  and  sufierings  of  war.  We  must 
begin  betimes  to  educate  our  children  to  a 
deep  sense  and  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
political  duties ;  we  must  teach  them  that 
it  is  a  part  of  the  moral  code  of  every  true 
American  to  take  his  share  in  the  government 
of  his  country.  It  is  not  a  little  knowledge 
spread  thinly  over  a  great  slice  of  the  conti- 
nent— like  )>i)arding-houso  bread  and  butter 
— that  is  to  content  us.  Wo  have  done  well, 
80  far,  by  the  common  mind — now  let  us  try 
for  the  maximum  developments  in  every  form 
of  letters,  pcionco,  and  arts,  by  encouraging 
in  all  practicable  ways  the  talent  and  genius 
which  ai*c  born  among  us,  and  welcoming 
whatever  the  Old  World  may  send  us. 

One  more  lei«son,  the  last  which  ho  stiould 
commend  t  j  their  thoug!it,  was  nobler,  holier 
than  all  the  rest.  The  little  mean  provincial 
rivalries  and  jealousies  between  diflftTcnt  sec- 
tions of  the  loyal  Union,  he  said,  must  give 
piaoe  to  a  complete,  absolute,  generous,  sym- 


pathetic,  homogeneous  Dationalitj.  We  are 
not  all  alike,  and  never  shall  be.  It  is  can 
to  make  our  local  differences  the  eubjeets  of 
perpetual  irritation  and  ill-temper.  We 
shquld  not  wish  to  kill  the  scntimente  which 
make  a  man  proud  or  fond  of  liis  native  town, 
or  State,  or  section,  but  is  it  not  as  trae  now 
as  when  the  Father  of  his  coantry  said  it : 
<*  The  name  of  American,  which  belongi  to 
you  in  your  national  capacity,  must  alwayi 
exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism  more  than 
any  appellation  derived  from  local  diserimioa- 
tions  "  ?  War  has  made  us  acqaainted  with 
each  other  in  a  few  months  as  ages  of  peaes 
could  not  have  done.  In  the  cold  bivouac 
the  soldier  from  the  hills  of  New  Eneland  hai 
shared  his  blanket  with  the  son  of  the  Weet> 
em  prairies;  side  by  side  the  Twentieth 
Massachusetts  and  the  Seventh  Michigui, 
and  many  a  pair  like  them,  have  stcod  io  the 
deadly  front  of  battle,  and  as  their  blood 
mingled  in  the  dust  of  the  battle-field  it  hU 
set  the  broad  red  seal  on  tho  American  Union 
which  shall  make  it  binding  forever,  in  spite 
of  the  devirs  lawyers  and  the  perjured  trai- 
tors they  have  suborned ! 

The  Union  has  been  a  rock  resting  on  bo 
broad  a  base  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  world 
could  not  stir  it  from  its  position.  The  prolh 
lem  of  its  enemies  has  been  to  undermine  it, 
skilfully  at  first,  violently  by  and  by,  so  thai 
it  should  come  at  last  to  rest  upon  a  narrow 
edge, — its  mighty  weight  equally  distribnted 
on  either  side  of  the  support  upon  wbieh  it 
was  balanced.  Thus  it  would  become  tho 
rocking-stone  which  every  baby-prinoe  coald 
set  swinging  with  the  pressure  of  his  littlo 
hand,  and  the  mountam  mass  which  defied 
the  united  forces  of  carth*s  oppressors  be  de- 
graded into  the  toy  of  idle  despots.  So,  tbej 
said,  shall  the  land  of  Washington  share  tM 
fate  of  tho  miserable  realm  of  Montesnma, 
where  Liberty  lies  prostrate  for  the  moment 
at  the  foot  of  the  Siena  Madre,  waiting  till 
its  silent  volcanoes  rekindle  their  slumberiDg 
fires  and  the  earthquake  delivers  tho  land  from 
its  second  Cortez  and  his  legions ! 

We  must  disoppoint  our  enemies — ^we  wiU 
disappoint  them !  Our  triumphant  civilin* 
tion  will  engulf  and  bury  events  bnrbarisdM, 
we  may  hope  and  Ijclieve,  as  rapidlj  as  tboos 
of  tho  haughty  mountain  clansmen  of  Soot- 
land  were  swallowed  up  in  tho  lost  centuir. 

The  first  word  of  our  State  motto  is  toe 
Sword,  but  the  two  last  are  Libertj  and 
Peace. 

He  closed  his  lecture  by  repeating  kmm 
lines  written  many  years  ago,  before  uie  tei^ 
rible  exporicnco  of  \VaT  had  given  point  to 
the  lirssua  lie  then  attempted  to  enforce. 

Tlic  many  admirable  pjints  in  the  leotoR 
were  fully  appreciated  by  tho  audience,  who 
frequently  manifested  their  pleaanxn  in  bunli 
of  applause. 
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From  The-Speetfttor. 
QUEENS  OF  SOXG.» 
Under  the  a))OYC  somewhat  fanciful  title, 
the  authoress  of  the  volumes  before  us  has 
given  Ui  the  public  the  results  of  much  re- 
.  search  in  a  neglected  but  highly  interesting 
field  of  biography,  judiciously  compiled,  and 
enhanced  in  value  by  considerable  brilliancy 
of  style.  She  has  laid  down  a  definite  and 
well-marked  plan,  and  carried  it  out  with 
singular  felicity  in  detail  as  well  as  compre- 
hensiveness in  design.  Her  work,  though 
confined  to  a  strictly  limited  subject,  appeals 
not  exclusively  to  the  musical  public,  or  even 
to  the  larger  class  who  take  an  interest  in 
musical  gossip  and  tradition,  but  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term. 
Tbe  operatic  prima  donna  forms  a  class  abso- 
lutely unique  in  special  character  as  well  as 
special  genius.  There  is  nothing  -in  the  least 
analogous  in  any  other  art  or  profession,  and 
if  the  "queen  of  song"  rises  apparently 
without  an  effort,  often  in  a  single  bound, 
to  the  utmost  height  of  fame,  fortune,  and 
rank,  there  are  inherent  dangers  and  draw- 
backs in  her  career  which  a  study  of  the  class 
shows  that  she  but  too  rarely  escapes.  Ris- 
ing, as  a  general  rule,  from  the  humbler 
ranks  of  society,  after  a  childhood  of  severe 
training,  with  vanity  stimulated  on  one  hand 
by  the  admirntitm  of  friends,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  criticism  of  rivals,  she  suddenly 
finds  herBclf  in  the  receipt  of  enormous  sums, 
courted  by  the  highcjst,  and  talked  of  by  all. 
With  an  almost  unvarying  fatality,  she  is 
dazzled  by  her  bucccbs,  her  vanity  develops 
into  the  wildest  caprice,  and  often  profusely 
generouH,  she  always  liecomes  extravagant  to 
tlie  last  degree; ;  with  suitors  of  the  highest 
classes,  and  yet  constantly  brought  in  contact 
with  all  the  strange  characters  who  crowd  the 
outskirts  of  operatic  life,  she  rarely  contracts 
a  marriage  in  which  disparity  of  rank,  or 
her  own  caprice  in  one  case,  or  the  brutality 
or  a%'arice  of  her  husband  in  the  other,  does 
not  prove  a  fatal  bar  t^)  happiness.  Seldom, 
too,  does  gjKHl  judgment  attend  her  brilliant 
talents,  and  rarely  n*tiring  from  the  scene 
in  the  full  tide  of  popularity  and  fortune, 
her  career  of  brilliant  success  is  too  often 
closed  amidst  the  bitter  mortification  of  find- 
ing her  fiiiling  powers  unable  to  prevent  all 
her  empire  passing  away  to  a  younger  rival. 

•  "  Tbe  Qoecna  of  Song."    Bj  Ellon  Craatborne 
Otojtoo.    London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Go. 


Such,  at  least,  is  too  often  in  substance  the 
melancholy  tale  of  the  pages  before  us.  With- 
in the  limits  of  the  present  generation  many 
things  have  changed,  and  lessened  the  dan- 
gers as  well  as  the  excessive  brilliancy  of  the 
prima  donna^s  dominion.  Professional  cul- 
tivation is  increasing  in  extent,  at  least  p€tri 
passu,  with  popular  taste  in  music.  The 
tendency  of  modem  opera  is  not  in  fiivor  of 
undue  exaltation  of  one  brilliant  star  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  othera  ;  and  there  seems 
slight  probability  of  again  witnessing  a  mu- 
sical/wZ-orc  such  as  were  matters  of  com- 
mon occurrence  up  to  a  recent  date.  In  pro- 
portion as  this  tendency  is  developed,  the 
position  of  the  "  queen  of  song  "  of  the  day 
is  relatively  lowered,  and  we  may  hope  in 
the  future  to  find  ^rilliant  gifts  of  nature 
less  frequently  associated  with  wild  and  ro- 
mantic cai*eers  ending  in  misery  and  obscu- 
rity. 

Out  of  the  large  number  of  female  vocal- 
ists who  have  flourished  since  the  establLsh- 
ment  of  the  lyric  drama,  thirty-eight  repre- 
sentatives have  been  chosen  by  the  authoress, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  selection  has  been 
admirably  made.  Without  losing  sight  of 
her  main  object,  the  illustration  of  as  many 
different  types  of  the  same  class  aa  possible, 
she  has  contrived  in  reality  to  weave  the 
separate  biographical  sketches  into  what 
amounts  very  nearly  to  a  history  of  the 
opera.  Personal  anecdote,  of  course,  pro- 
vails,  but  it  is  always  cleverly  associated 
with  a  substratum  of  interesting  operatic 
events.  The  second  volume  is.  principally 
occupied  with  great  singers,  either  still  alive, 
or  whose  lives  are  still  in  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation.  Wo  cannot,  therefore, 
employ  our  limited  space  better  than  by  as 
briefly  as  possible  running  through  one  or 
two  of  the  eighteen  eventful  lives  which  are 
contained  Xi  the  first  volume. 

The  fir8t  English  vocalist  who  may  fi&irly 
be  called  a  **  queen  of  song  "  was  Katherine 
Tofts,  a  lady  who  first  attained  celebrity  in 
Arsinoc,  a  strange  medley  of  scraps  of  Ital- 
ian opera/j  strung  together  by  Clayton  in 
1703.  The  fiishion  thus  set  was  followal 
for  some  years,  and  so  crude  was  the  English 
notion  of  oi»era  in  those  tlays  that  in  Camilla^ 
the  most  8ucces*^ful  piece  of  the  day,  Mrs. 
Tofts  sang  in  Englisli,  while  her  great  rival, 
Margerita  de  I'Epine,  and  others,  sang  in 
Italian.    Tbe  latter  was  a  Tuscan,  tall,  i^, 
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and  swarthy,  who  yet  possessed  a  power  of 
fuRcination  which  formed  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  day.  After  rejecting  admirers  of  all 
classes,  she  bestowed  her  hand  on  Dr.  Pe- 
puBch,  with  whom  she  appears  to  have  lived 
happily,  even  answering  readily  to  her  hus- 
band's playful  mode  of  addressing  her  as 
"  Hecate."  Poor  Mrs.  Tofts  met  with  a  for 
different  fate  ;  her  success  as  Camilla  proved 
the  overthrow  of  her  reason,  and  she  died  in 
a  madhouse.  The  history  of  Anastasia  Rob- 
inson and  her  long  concealed  marriage  with 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough  is  already  well 
known,  and  in  its  termination  forms  a  pleas- 
ing exception  to  that  of  many  of  her  compan- 
i  m  "  queens  of  song."  The  next  in  our  list 
is  fiavinia  Fen  ton,  whose  foscinations  as  the 
first  of  the  long  series  of  Polly  Peach  urns  of 
the  day  ultimately  won  her  the  title  of 
DuchefcS  of  Bolton.  The  history  of  La  Mau- 
pin,  tlu'  favorite  French  singer  in  the  days 
of  Lulli,  reads  like  a  romance  by  Dumas. 
With  great  personal  charms,  a  splendid 
voice,  but  no  cultivation,  she  enchanted  the 
Parisians  as  a  singer,  while  in  private  life 
she  figured  in  the  wildest  and  strangest 
scenes  of  those  wild  days.  Dressing  habitu- 
ally in  man's  clothes,  she  broke  into  and  set 
fire  to  a  convent,  was  condemned  to  Iw 
burnt,  fought  more  than  one  duel,  beat  and 
ro)>lx.'d  a  fellow-singer  in  the  stretjts  of  Paris, 
and  finally  retired  from  the  world  to  spend 
the  remaining  years  of  a  short  life  in  ascetic 
seclusion.  We  now  return  to  London,  and 
find  the  scene  occupied  by  Francesca  Cuzzoni 
and  Faustina  Bordoni,  whose  desperate  ri- 
valry shared  the  attention  of  the  pu>>lic  with 
that  of  Ilandcl  and  Farinelli.  K)rdoni  yvnf^ 
originally  introduced  by  Handel  himself,  who 
found  it  al)solutely  requisite  to  have  some 
check  on  the  oa])rice  of  Cuzzoni,  wliom  he 
once  actuallv  seized  and  threatened  to  throw 
out  of  the  window,  unless  she  promise<i  to 
sing  a  certain  jwissage  correctly.  After  a 
brilliant  career,  she  dicnl  in  miserv  in  Hoi- 
land.  Cater ina  Gabrielli,  **  Ijbl  CmK-hetina," 
was  the  next  singer  of  any  grwit  note  in  Eu- 
rope. Her  s])lendid  voice  and  gnmt  lx?auty 
were  accompanied  by  caprice  almost  l>order- 
ing  on  insanity.  On  one  occasion  when  com- 
mitted to  pri8t)n  by  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily  for 
deliberately  singing  badly,  she  gave  magnifi- 
cent banquets  every  day  to  her  fellow-pris- 
oners, besides  loading  them  with  presents. 
Her  income  was  enormooB,  and  the  terms 


she  asked  even  more  so.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia,  astounded  at  her  unbeard-of  de- 
mands, and  contrasting  them  with  the  pay 
of  a  field-marshal,  was  met  with  the  cool  re- 
ply, *'  Then  your  majesty  may  get  jour  field- 
marshals  to  sing  for  you."  In  Paris,  a  lit- 
tle later,  we  find  Ramean  in  the  height  of  hii 
success,  boasting  that  he  could  set  the  words 
of  a  Dutch  gazette  to  music,  if  required. 
Among  the  most  successful  singers  of  the 
day  was  Sophie  Amould,  whose  sparkling 
wit  and  estimation  in  Parisian  society  would 
alone  have  rendered  her  celebrated.  Ab- 
toinette  St.  Hnbery,  the  idol  of  Europe  just 
beibre  the  French  Revolution,  was  the  next 
really  great  singer,  though  her  career  is 
principally  remarkable  for  its  tragical  ter- 
mination. She  was  assassinated,  together 
with  her  husband,  the  Count  d^Entraigius, 
in  their  own  house  at  Barnes,  in  1812.  Next 
come  Mara  and  Todi  abroad  and  Mrs.  Billing- 
ton  in  England.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
stranger  life  than  that  of  Mara,  tied  to  a 
drunken  and  brutal  husband,  while  her  per- 
formances were  the  object  of  contention  to 
all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Her  es- 
capes from  the  power  of  Ferderiok  the  Great^ 
who  once  had  her  dragged  out  of  bed  bj  a 
detachment  of  soldiers,  to  sing,  his  grim 
pleasantry  in  sentencing  her  husband  to  best 
a  military  drum  for  a  month,  as  he  was  so 
fond  of  beating  her,  and  her  strange  oondnet 
in  England,  all  unite  to  form  one  of  the 
strangest  even  of  these  strange  stories. 
Grandly  as  she  sang  Handel's  musioi  the 
English  never  quite  forgave  her  obstinacy  is 
sitting  down  during  the  solos,  and  her  freski 
at  Oxford,  when  she  threw  her  book  at  a  mu- 
sician in  the  orchestra  because  he  played  a 
note  out  of  tune.  Mrs.  Billington  was  tfaea 
the  favorite  of  the  day  in  London,  and  wm 
receiving  the  before  unheard-of  terms  of  £3,- 
(KK)  for  three  nights  a  week  for  six  monthB, 
and  a  benefit  insured  at  £500  more.  She 
accumulated  more  property  from  her  earn- 
ings than  any  EngUsh  singer,  but  did  not 
escape  an  even  worse  fate  than  that  of  the 
haughty  Mara.  Her  second  husband,  a 
French  scoundrel  named  Fclican,  waa  pub- 
licly flogged  in  Italy  for  cruelty  to  her  in  tlw 
first  week  of  their  marriage,  and  after 
of  separation  and  extortion  of  money  on 
part,  she  died  from  the  efiects  of  a  blow 
him. 
We  now  oume  to  days  within  the 
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of  the  present  generation,  and  Catalan!  is, 
perhaps,  the  last  of  the  old  school  of  <<  queens 
of  song."  One  can  scarcely  realize  now-a- 
days  so  romantic  a  courtship  as  that  of  M. 
Vallohrecque  and  the  youthful  Catalani,  or 
still  less  a  Tocalist  being  so  far  overwhelmed 
with  popular  worship  as  to  gravely  declare 
it  profanity  to  depreciate  the  gifts  of  Heaven, 
when  God  had  given  to  a  mortal  such  an  ex- 
traordinary voice  as  that  she  pofscssed. 

The  second  volume  is  occupied  with  the 
lives  of  singers  either  Htill  living  or  but  re- 
cently passed  from  the  scene  of  their  tri- 
umphs. The  authoress  has  freely  availed 
herself  of  contemporaneous  criticism,  and 
the  consequent  preponderance  of  technicali- 
ties renders  it  less  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  as  well  as  the  fact  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  that  of  the  unfortunate 


Malibran,  there  are  none  of  the  strange  and 
romance-like  stories  to  which  the  reader  of 
the  first  has  become  accustomed.  The  bright 
career  of  Madame  Qoldschmidt-Lind,  as  one 
of  the  latest  and  most  brilliant  of  the  series 
of  songstresses,  affords  hopeful  augury  for 
the  future,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the 
title  of**  queen  of  song  "  may  cease  to  im- 
ply, as  it  too  often  has  done,  ill-assorted 
unions,  reckless  extravagance,  heads  turned 
by  vanity,  and  obscure  or  miserable  deaths. 
In  conclusion,  we  can  only  remark  that 
few  more  readable  books  have  been  issued 
for  some  time.  The  style  of  the  authoress  * 
is  always  clear  and  vivid,  and  occasionaUy 
even  brilliant.  We  ought  not,  either,  to 
omit  to  notice  the  valuable  chronological  list 
of  every  known  opera  which  closes  the  see- 
ond  volume. 


A  Neoro  Philosopher. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  writing  from  the  Cum- 
berland River,  gives  the  following  humorous  col- 
loquy with  a  philosophic  darkey  : — 

I  noticed  upon  the  hurricane  deck  to-day  an  el- 
derly darkey,  with  a  very  philosophical  and  ret- 
rospective c^t  of  countenance,  squatted  upon 
hb  bundle,  toastitig  his  shins  against  the  chimney, 
and  apparently  plunged  into  a  state  of  profound 
meditation.  Finding,  upon  inquiry,  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  9th  Illinois,  one  of  the  most  gallantly 
behaved  and  heavy-losing  regiments  at  the  Fort 
IX>nelson  battle,  and  a  part  of  which  was  aboard, 
I  began  to  interrogate  him  upon  the  subject.  His 
philoeophy  was  so  much  in  the  FalstafiSan  vein 
that  I  will  give  his  views  in  his  own  words  as 
near  as  my  memory  serves  me : 

*«  Were  you  in  the  fight  T  " 

«•  Had  a  little  taste  of  it,  sa.'' 

**  Stood  your  ground,  did  you?  ** 

••  No,  sa  ;  I  runs.'* 

««  Run  at  the  first  fire,  did  you?  '* 

'*  Yes,  and  would  hab  run  sooner,  had  I  knowM 
it  war  oomin*.** 

••  Why,  that  wasn't  very  creditable  to  your 
oourage.*' 

"  VtA  isn't  my  line,  sa— cookings  my  profi»- 
sion." 

••  Well,  but  have  you  no  regard  to  your  rcpu- 
taUon?" 

**  Reputation's  nothin'  to  me  by  the  side  ob 
life." 

"  Do  yon  consider  your  life  worth  more  than 
other  people's?" 

*'  It  is  worth  more  to  me,  sa." 

*'  Then  yon  must  value  your  life  highly." 


*  **  Yes,  sa,  I  does,  more  than  all  dis  world, 
more  than  a  million  ob  dollars,  sa;  for  what  dot 
would  be  wurth  to  a  man  wid  the  bref  out  on 
him  ?  Scl  f-prescrbash  um  am  de  fust  law  w  id  me. ' ' 

**  But  why  should  you  act  upon  a  different  rule 
from  other  men  ?  " 

"  Because  different  men  set  different  values 
upon  dixr  lives  ;  mine  is  not  in  the  market." 

**  But,  if  you  lost  it,  you  would  have  tho  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  you  died  for  your  coun- 
try." 

*'  What  satisfaction  would  dat  be  to  me  when 
de  power  of  feelin'  was  gone  ?  " 

"Then  patriotism  and  honor  are  nothing  to 
you?  " 

**  Nuffin  whatever,  sa  ;  I  regard  dem  as  among 
de  vanities." 

**  If  our  soldiers  were  like  you,  traitors  mieht 
have  broken  up  tho  Government  without  resist- 
ance." 

**  Yes,  sa  ;  dar  would  have  been  no  help  fbr 
it ;  wouldn't  put  my  life  in  the  scale  'ginst  any 
government  that  ever  existed,  for  no  government 
could  replace  de  loss  to  me." 

**  Do  you  think  any  of  your  company  would 
have  missed  you  if  you  had  been  killed  ?  " 

**  May  be  not,  sa ;  a  dead  white  man  aint 
much  to  dcsc  sogers,  let  alone  a  dead  niggar  ;  bat 
I'd  missed  myself,  and  dat  was  the  pint  wid  me.'* 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  dusky  corpse  of  that 
.\frican  will  never  darken  the  field  of  carnage. 

**UNeius,"  by  the  Baroness  Tautphous,  a 
novel  in  three  volumes,  is  state^l  to  be  an  ind^ 
pendent  German  work,  not  a  translation  of  '*  At 
Odds,"  as  was  surmised. 
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From  The  Spectator. 

LIFE  IN  BRAZIL. 

[The  following  interesting  letter  corrobo- 
rates 60  fully  the  details  of  our  recent  articles 
on  slavery  in  Brazil,  and  in  other  respects 
gives  80  striking  a  picture  of  the  state  of  so- 
ciety there,  that  it  cannot  but  be  interesting 
to  our  readers.] 

Rancho,  near  Os  Penu,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  1863. 

My  dear  — —i — I  am  now  about  to  oiake 
a  tardy  performance  of  my  promise  to  give 
you  some  account  of  my  experiences  in  Bmil. 
The  climate  of  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo, 
generally  from  April  to  November,  is  really 
magniGccnt ;  it  surpasses  in  grandeur  and 
beauty  anything  that  can  be  imagined  by  one 
who  has  never  been  out  of  England.  But 
from  November  to  April,  excepting  in  such 
unusually  dry  eeasons  os  the  present,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  mountain  ranges  at  almost 
all  times,  the  rain  is  terrific.  In  the  hot 
season  it  comes  on  pretty  regularly  about  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  continues  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ni;5ht.  1  have  sometimes  had  to 
walk  two  or  three  miles  in  a  stream  of  water 
over  my  ankles — tiio  bed  of  the  stream  be- 
ing the  road,  or  track,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  a  road. .  At  other  times  I  have  seen 
it  rain  for  a  whole  week  without  any  cessa- 
tion, and  portions  of  that  time  in  torrents 
which  I  have  no  skill  to  describe.  During 
the  interval,  in  the  months  of  December,  Jan- 
uary, and  February,  the  heat  is  very  great. 
Iron  left  stationary  in  the  sun's  rays  for  a  few 
minutes  will  burn  the  hands  on  being  touched. 
This  I  have  frtv^uently  found  to  my  cost, 
when  suddenly  lavin;;  hold  of  instruments  of 
that  material.  Insects  the  most  difficult  to 
kill  are  speedily  burnt  to  death  when  placed 
on  a  hand-bill  that  has  been  thus  heated.  I 
was  living  in  a  canvas  tent  during  nine  or 
ten  montiis,  which  included  the  whole  of  the 
wet  season  last  year.  In  January  my  tent 
was  pitched  in  a  shady  place  in  a  wood,  and 
although  the  sun's  ravs  could  never  penetrate 
the  foliage  suQiciently  to  fall  directly  on  the 
tent,  a  thermometer  in  the  inside  reached  110 
degs,Fahr.,but  1  do  not  think  that  fairly  in 
the  shade  it  ever  marked  more  than  93  degs. 
The  interior  of  the  tent  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  was  from  1.)  to  20  degs.  hotter  than  the 
exterior.  This  intense  heat  was  alternated 
with  rain,  sucli  as  I  have  |)artiully  described 
above. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  contrivaoces  and 


applianoee  that  I  could  inyent,  the  rain,  ate 
ten  or  twelve  boars'  duration«  copiously  peoe- 
trated  the  tent,  and  I  have  more  than  oofle 
been,  for  a  whole  week,  without  a  sin^ 
article  in  the  tent  that  was  not  more  or  km 
saturated,  bed-clothing  and  every  thiog  I  ha/L 
When  I  add  to  this,  that  from  the  roads  be- 
ing impassable  I  had  difficulty  in  obtainisi 
anything  to  eat,  and  have  sometimes  subsisled 
for  days  on  beans,  a  little  pork-fat,  and  tinstr 
uro  of  quinine,  and  that  while  at  work  I  wiii 
in  constant  danger  of  being  bitten  hy  the  molt 
poisonous  snakes  known,  you  will  perceive 
that  a  railway  engineer  in  Braiil  has  other 
than  pleasant  things  to  enoountcr. 

In  the  wet  season  the  roads  are  execrable 
in  the  extreme.  I  liave  seen  portions  of  tvu 
hundred  yards  long  which  could  be  eon- 
pared  only  to  the  bed  of  a  river,  in  which  the 
mud  was  thick  and  deep,  and  in  one  of  tboM; 
places  I  have  counted  the  heads  of  more  than 
twenty  dead  mules  projecting  above  the  mod. 
Goods  are  transported  either  on  the  backs  of 
mules  or  on  bullock-carts,  and  cannot  becoo- 
veyed  by  any  other  means.  The  bullock- 
cart  consists  of  a  platform,  pole,  and  axle, 
mounted  on  two  solid  wheels.  Its  form  ap 
pears  to  have  undergone  no  obangp  since  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  and  is  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  some  vehicles  of  the  same  desoriptioo 
which  I  saw  in  Portugal.  The  drivers  obdu- 
rately refuse  to  grease  the  wheels,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  they  make  a  noise  which  cu 
sometimes  be  heurd  at  distances  of  more  tfasn 
a  mile.  During  two  or  three  months  of  the 
year  the  roads  become  impassable  even  for 
these  barbarously  rude  vehicles,  excepting  b 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  towns.  I  have 
sometimes  eecTi  thousands  of  mules  inter- 
cepted by  a  bad  place  in  the  rood,  and  com- 
pelled to  remain  stationary  for  days.  Moke 
arc  the  only  means  by  which  the  produce  of 
the  interior  is  conveyed  to  the  sea-ooest. 
They  are  sent  from  the  interior — laden  prin- 
cipally with  coffee — in  troops  varying  in  num- 
ber from  twenty  to  a  hundred ;  a  troop  trav- 
els in  separate  divisions  of  tenor  twelve,  each 
division  in  the  care  of  two  men,  or  a  man  awl 
a  boy,  who  are  called  ''  troupeiras  *'  (pro- 
noun(MMi  '*  troupdra").  A  troupeira's  cos- 
tume in  the  hot  weather  generally  oonsisti 
solely  of  a  pair  of  trousers  and  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat.  Klach  man  has  with  him,  bow- 
ever,  a  thick  cloth  cloak,  called  a  poncho, 
which  serves  for  a  blanket  at  night  and  fiv  a 
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pfroteciion  from  the  rain  in  the  day.  Judg- 
ing of  the  ruBtic  population  of  the  interior 
from  thoee  of  these  men  who  are  not  negroes, 
uid  from  other  specimens  that  not  unfre- 
qaently  present  themselves,  and  comparing 
them  with  other  classes,  and  with  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  districts,  it  appears  to 
me  that  if  anything  great  will  ever  be  made 
of  the  present  materials  of  population  of  this 
part  of  Brazil,  it  must  have  its  source  in  the 
class  from  which  the  troupeiras  are  drawn, 
and  in  that  class  only.  Scarcely  any  individ- 
uals of  this  cjass  can  read.  They  are  igno- 
rant in  the  extreme ;  uncultivated  and  fe- 
rocious ;  barbarous  in  the  severest  sense  of 
the  word,  yet  they  are  punctilious  in  observ- 
ingji  certain  conventional  )x>litene8s  among 
themselves,  which  contrasts  strangely  with 
their  general  bearing.  But  they  have  a  due 
share  of  that  sturdy  vigor  which  is  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  a  race,  tl-e  absence  of 
which  in  the  other  classes  mak%^  them  more 
insipid  to  Englishmen  than  it  is  easy  to  de- 
scribe. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  populati(m 
is  made  up  of  negroes  and  mulattoes,  most 
of  whom  are  slaves.  For  the  short  time  I 
have  been  in  Brazil  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  of  the  habits  and  characters  of 
these  people,  and  I  have  become  convinced 
that  their  presence" is  the  greatest  bane  of  the 
country.  Whether  the  case  of  other  States 
may  be  similar  or  not,  as  far  as  Brazil  is  con- 
cerned it  is  an  egregious  error  to  suppose  that 
the  curse  of  slavery  falls  on  the  negroes.  A 
few  of  the  masters  are  certainly  inhuman  and 
brutal  in  their  treatment  of  the  slaves ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  generally  the  case,  and  I 
do  not  see  how  it  can  possibly  be  doubted  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  blacks  are  very  much  better 
off  than  they  would  be  even  in  this  country, 
under  any  institutions  of  their  own.  The  del- 
eterious influence  which  the  colored  popula- 
tion exercises  on  the  nation  is,  however,  enor- 
mous. Perhaps  the  worst  evil  is  the  mixture 
of  blood  and  consequent  degeneracy  of  the  in- 
habitants. This  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
while  the  two  races  are  living  side  by  side. 
In  this  country — being,  as  it  is,  a  slavehoM- 
ing  and  a  slave-trafficking  one — the  evil  is  car- 
ried to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  Nearly 
all  the  population  is  more  or  less  tainted  with 
black  blood.  A  large  proportion  of  the  land 
is  held  by  mulattoes  of  the  first  generation, 
and  there  are  instances  of  negro  sUves  being 
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themselves  slaveholders.  Another  evil,  al- 
most as  great,  is  one  which,  is  constantly  being 
adduced,  but  which  must,  nevertheless,  be 
seen  in  action  in  order  to  be  appreciated.  It 
consists  of  the  indolent  habits  and  contempt 
of  labor  which  the  **  peculiar  institution'* 
engenders  in  the  white  population.  There  is 
an  entire  absence  of  either  energy  or  skill  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Except  in  the 
coffee  plantations  the  land  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  cultivated  at  all.  The  mode 
adopted  is  as  follows  :  Fire  is  put  to  the 
wood  on  a  tract  of  ground  when  the  high 
grass  and  brushwood  are  very  dry.  By  this 
means  the  ground  is  cleared  of  the  under- 
growth, and  most  of  the  trees  are  thrown 
down  ;  but  the  charred  stems  of  those  whoee 
diameter  exceeds  five  or  six  inches  remain  on 
the  ground.  The  small  roots  are  then  ex- 
tracted and  burnt,  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  turned  up  with  hoes,  and  Indian  corn  is 
planted ;  but  the  charred  timber  and  sterns 
ix'main  until  they  rot.  The  Indian  corn  takes 
about  half  a  year  from  the  planting  to  its  ar- 
rival at  maturity.  It  is  then  harvested,  and 
the  ground  is  planted  with  sugar-cane,  which 
occupies  the  soil  about  fourteen  months,  and 
is  succeeded  by  mandioca  (a  plant  of  the  same 
family  as  arrowroot) ,  from  whose  roots  a  kind 
of  flour  is  made.  Dwarf  French  beans  are 
planted  simultaneously  with  the  mandioca, 
and  are  harvested  before  the  latter  plant  has 
grown  to  any  considerable  size.  This  course 
i»  continued  for  five  or  six  years.  The  land  has 
then  l)ecome  exhausted,  and  is  permitted  to 
run  to  waste  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  al- 
most immediately  covered  with  wood  and  rank 
weeds,  and  when  it  is  again  requiriMl  fnt 
cultivation  an«exactly  similar  process  oi'  it^ 
claiming  has  to  be  gone  through  ;  manure  is 
never  applied.  **  Feijaos"  (pronounced  **  fax- 
hdngs*'),  i.e.,  the  seed  of  French  beans,  flour 
made  from  the  mandioca  root,  a  little  rice, 
and  pork-fat,  form  the  staple  and  almost  the 
only  food  of  the  general  inhabitants  of  the 
countiy.  Meat  is  rarely  eaten  except  in  the 
towns.  There  one  can  buy  very  bad  beef  at 
3d.  per  pound,  worse  mutton  at  Is.,  and  fowls 
at  about  2s.  6d.  each.  In  my  district  fowls, 
*  very  poor  ones,  are  sometimes  plentiful  at  a 
shilling  each,  and  eggs  at  l-2d.  ;  at  other 
times  I  have  sent  eight  or  nine  miles  without 
Ixiing  able  to  procure  either.  Seventy  miles 
further  in  the  interior,  however,  proristona 
are  very  much  cheaper.    Fowls  are  there  sold 
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at  3d .  each  and  eggs  at  2d .  per  dozen .  W  heat 
is  unknown  in  Brazil,  or  at  least  in  this  part 
of  it.  A  few  years  ago  the  Government  pro- 
cared  a  great  quantity  of  seed  from  England 
and  distributed  it  in  presents  among  the  far- 
mers ;  but,  according  to  report,  they,  withont 
exception,  ate  the  seed  instead  of  sowing  it. 
Whcatcn  bread  can  be  obtained  in  the  towns, 
but  it  is  all  made  from  North  American  flour. 

There  arc  slaves  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes 
in  every  fazenda  —  hideous  and  disgusting 
looking  animals  they  are,  particularly  the 
women  ;  no  picture  or  description  could  con- 
vey even  a  faint  idea  of  their  wretched  ap- 
pearance. The  women's  dress  consists  solely 
of  a  coarse  linen  jacket  and  a  linsey-woolsey 
skirt,  which  is  tied  round  tlio  waist,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Imagine  them, 
if  you  can,  as  I  have  often  seen  them,  coming 
home  at  night  in  torrents  of  rain,  thoroughly 
drenched  and  covered  with  mud,  each  woman 
with  a  bundle  of  wood  on  her  head  and  a  pipe 
in  her  mouth,  toiling  up  a  steep  hill  in  a 
muddy  lane,  so  slippery  that  a  firm  footing 
could  scarcely  be  obtained  at  all !  The  men 
I  have  a  jacket  and  pair  of  trousers,  and  some- 
times a  shirt.  The  children  have  a  short 
linen  frock,  but  in  the  hot  weather  they  go 
perfectly  naked,  tho  girls  till  they  are  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  and  the  boys  till  they  arc 
nine  or  ion.  Where  negro  slavery  exists, 
flogging  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  the  ne- 
groes are  amenable  to  no  other  kind  of  pun- 
ishment that  would  not  injure  their  constitu- 
tions. It  often  takes  place  in  these  fazendas. 
In  some  of  them  the  dress  is  not  usually  re- 
moved on  such  occasions,  but  generally  the 
men  are  scourged  on  their  bare  backs,  and 
the  women  have  their  skirts  jturned  up  and 
fastened  round  their  waists  and  are  flogged 
behind.  The  scourge  is  made  of  a  piece  of 
raw  cowhide,  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  about 
two  inches  broad,  fastened  to  a  stick,  which 
serves  for  a  handle. 

The  following  incident  may,  perhaps,  give 
you  a  little  idea  of  the  rot/n/ry  life  of  even  the 
upper  classes  of  Brazilian  society :  Tho  Mar- 

qudza  de is  reputed  to  be  the  richest 

woman  in  Brazil,  certainly  she  has  been  the 
most  influential.  She  was  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland  of  {he  late  emperor,  and  her  soci- 
ety is  courted  by  all  the  aristocracy.  She 
sometimes  resides  at  a  fazenda  on  one  of  her 
estates  through  which  I  carried  my  line. 
This  fazenda  lias  neither  glass  windowH  nor 


boarded  floors.  I  saw  her  oooe  in  front  d 
it,  in  the  after  part  of  the  day,  penootllj 
superintending  the  unloading  a  ballock-eul 
load  of  roots.  Her  dress  consisted  simply 
and  solely  of  a  dirty  blae-and-white  cotton 
gown,  and  a  pair  of  dogs.  I  bad  preriomly 
met  her  at  a  party  in  SSo  Paalo ;  she  wm 
then  dressed  with  considerable  taste,  in  as 
exactly  similar  style  to  that  in  which  a  gei^ 
tlewoman  in  England  would  have  been  on  a 
similar  occasion. 

It  is  said  that  real  gentlemen  are  to  be 
found  in  every  nation,  and  even  hexe  there 
are  a  few  individuals  to  whom  yon  wooU 
apply  the  term,  meet  them  where  yon  might. 
I  know  one  or  two  who  evince  an  immense 
amount  of  that  kind  of  regard  for  other  peo- 
ple's feelings  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
gentleman  of  every  age  and  clime.  They, 
however,  possess  an  inordinate  share  of  thtt 
national  repugnance  to  action,  which  is  the 
great  bane  of  the  country.  Their  stately  in- 
ertia utterly  defies  description.  When  thej 
travel  from  their  town-houses  to  their  eomi- 
try  estates,  they  ride  on  mules  at  a  paee 
scarcely  exceeding  three  miles  an  hour,  and 
are  attended  by  a  host  of  servants  of  sll 
shades  of  color,  and  by  a  number  of  baggsge 
and  extra  saddle  mules.  At  such  times  to^ 
vividly  call  to  mind  the  descriptions  of  the 
old  patriarchal  jonmcys. 

An  Oriental  tinge  runs  through  all  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  is 
seen  particularly  in  the  general  deportment 
of  the  women.  In  the  interior,  the  fennle 
members  of  a  family  are  not  permitted  to 
nmke  their  appearance  before  strangen  of  the 
opposite  sex.  One  sees  nothing  of  them  on- 
til  a  visit  has  been  several  times  repeated. 
Even  in  the  towns  there  is  a  oonaidenble 
amount  of  shyness,  especially  when  other 
people  are  present.  They  lead  a  wretchedly 
indolent  life.  Excepting  in  the  upper  nlwfs , 
very  few  indeed  of  them  can  read,  and  aoaredy 
any,  even  in  the  best  sociefy,  read  any  other 
books  than  French  novels.  Thej  ooneeife 
that  fat  constitutes  beauty,  and  their  great 
ambition  is  to  become  as  broad  as  they  an 
long.  When  they  appear  in  the  streets  tbey 
arc  richly  attired  in  European  fiuhion ;  bat 
within  doors  their  apparel  is  wretched  and 
I  their  habits  are  filthy.  In  the  principal  re- 
ception-rooms of  the  IxTst  houses  in  Sfto  Paulo, 
ladies  of  quality  may  sometimes  be  aeen  pul^ 
livly  picking  unmentionable  insects  frum  the 
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heads  of  their  negro  children.  In  Bome  of 
the  streets  of  Rio  they  amuse  themselves  by 
standing  on  the  balconies  and  spitting  on  the 
heads  of  the  foot-passengers  below.  With 
scarcely  an  exception  they  all  smoke,  and 
tery  frequently,  if  one  of  them  happens  to 
ooeopy  the  same  position* in  a  room  for  a 
ihort  time  while  thus  engaged,  the  floor  in 
her  yicinity  attests  that  the  usual  propensity 
fbr  expectoration  on  such  occasions  has  been 
freely  indulged. 

After  reading  all  this,  you  will,  no  doubt, 
be  prepared  to  hear  that  the  morality  of  the 
people  is  not  in  the  most  desirable  state.  A 
few  of  them  are  exceedingly  honorable  in 
iSieir  dealings ;  but  in  general,  honesty — in 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  understood  in 
England — can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist ;  and 
truthfulness  is  a  quality  which  is  neither  Tal- 
lied nor  possessed  by  more  than  a  very  few  in- 
deed of  the  inhabitants.  Robberies  on  a  large 
seale  seldom  occur.  Highway  robberies  very 
rarely  indeed  take  place,  except  in  some  par- 
ticular localities  ;  and,  considering  the  coun- 
try, travelling  is  wonderfully  safe.  Small 
thefts,  however,  are  committed  by  the  poor 
people  all  day  long,  and  with  the  utmost  ef- 
frontery. Fraudulent  dealings  and  pecula- 
tion arc  constantly  and  almost  openly  prac- 
tised by  the  trading  and  higher  classes,  so 
nrach  BO,  that  men  who 'have  resided  many 
years  in  the  country  affirm  that  scarcely  any 
Brazilian  acquires  wealth  in  any  other  way 
than  by  embezzlement. 

Though  highway  robberies  are  very  sel- 
dom heard  of,  murders  for  revenge  are  con- 
tinually being  committed,  generally  with  im- 
panity,  and  they  are  thought  very  little 
of.  There  arc  men  living  in  most  districts 
who  are  publicly  known  to  be  professional 
anassins.  If  a  man  has  a  grudge  against  an- 
other, by  paying  five  or  six  pounds  to  one 
of  these  wretches  he  can  procure  the  murder 
of  his  victim  with  scarcely  any  chance  of  dis- 
covery ;  and  even  if  discovered,  a  legal  in- 
demnity can  be  purchased  by  bribery  without 
any  great  expense.  The  police  arrangements 
are  incredibly  atrocious ;  they  are  in  the  last 
degree  abominable;  I  have  myself  had  some 
HBall  experience  of  the  unrestrained  turpi- 
tude of  the  officers. 

The  most  severe  and  sweeping  charges  are 
often  made  with  regard  to  the  sexual  im- 
morality of  {he  Brasilians ;  but  I  think  they 
are  too  broadly  applied.    That  enormities  of 
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this  kind  are  rife,  that  the  praetices  are  as 
gross  and  abominable  as  any  that  have  ever 
been  recorded,  and  that  the  perpetrators, 
though  publicly  known,  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
lose  caste  in  society,  are  most  undoubted  &oti ; 
and  the  prieets  appear  to  be  among  the  great- 
est delinquents.  Still,  I  think  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  are  pretty  free  from 
taints  of  the  grosser  kinds,  and  I  believe  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  women  are  as  chaste 
as  the  generality  of  women  in  England.  A 
practice  exists  here,  and  is  of  very  common 
occurrence,  particularly  among  the  trades- 
people, which,  strange  as  it  would  appear  to 
us,  is  not  thought  dishonorable  in  Brazil.  A 
man  and  woman  live  together  for  many  years 
as  man  and  wife,  and  bring  up  a  family  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  defer  marriage  until  ap- 
proaching death.  The  ceremony  is  then  per- 
formed on  the  death-bed  of  one  of  the  oon- 
tractors.  It  frequently  happens,  however, 
that  when  a  woman  is  becoming  old  she  is 
discarded,  and  a  younger  oVie  adopted ;  but  I 
believe  that  int  such  cases  a  periodical  peoun- 
iary  allowance  is  made  to  the  elder  woman. 
There  are  many  instances  of  the  newly- 
adopted  one  being  the  man's  own  daughter 
by  the  discarded  woman. 

The  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  exerase 
their  ordinary  functions,  but  all  the  educated 
men  regard  the  Church  simply  as  a  political 
institution,  and  very  many  of  them  avow  thai 
religion  is  a  proper  thing  for  the  amusement 
of  women,  but  that  its  dogmas  are  not  be- 
lieved by  any  sane  men. 

The  gorgeous  ceremonies  of  the  Romish 
Church  have  become  in  Brazil  undignified 
burlesques.  They  are  regarded  simply  as 
showy  spectacles,  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  same 
Dlianner  as  any  secular  display  of  splendor. 
In  the  processions  there  is  a  total  and  entire 
absence  of  the  reverential  demeanor  among 
the  spectators  which  is  so  remarkable  on  the 
European  Continent. 

The  churches  are  very  plain  buildings, 
most  of  them  having  no  pretensions  whatever 
to  architectural  effect.  The  bells  are  hung  in 
open  arches  in  an  attached  tower,  and  are 
exposed  to  view.  There  is  a  great  clamor 
with  them  almost  all  day  long  ;  in  many  of 
the  churches  they  are  not  rung,*but  arc  made 
to  emit  an  inordinate  and  most  discordant 
sound  by  a  couple  of  little  *^  niggers  "  with 
hammers,  who  seat  themselves  one  on  each 
side  of  a  bell  and  pommel  away  moat  lostily. 
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The  interiors  of  the  charchcs  consist  ofscarco- 
\y  anything  more  than  four  whitewashed 
walls,  with  a  few  barbarously  rude  images 
and  a  gaudily  colored  choir  and  altar-piece 
at  one  end.  Many  of  them  arc  absolutely 
beggarly.  High  up  in  the  walls  of  the  nave, 
built  in  the  walls,  and  flush  with  them,  there 
are  little  curtained  private  pews,  which  look 
exactly  like  boxes  in  a  theatre.  Excepting  in 
these  there  are  no  seats.  All  the  central  part 
of  the  nave  is  devoted  to  women,  and  merely 
a  narrow  portion  on  each  side  and  at  the  end 
opposite  the  choir,  the  west  end,  is  left  for 
men.  The  division  is  formed  by  a  small  hand- 
rail, often  made  only  of  sticks.  In  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Sao  Paulo  it  is  so  rudely  and  care- 
lessly constructed  that  the  bark  has  not  been 
removed  from  the  sticks.  , 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  service, 
and  during  portions  of  it,  the  women  seat 
themselves  on  the  floor.  Very  often  their 
dresses  form  a  splendid  exhibition  of  rich 
colors,  and  great  taste  is  displayed  in  their 
arrangement.  On  the  great  saints'  days  even 
the  slaves  (the  domestic  slaves  in  the  towns) 
are  elegantly  dressed  in  silk  gowns  and  man- 
tles. The  elevation  of  the  Host  is  announced 
by  a  discharge  of  fireworks,  and  there  is 
scarcely  an  hour  in  the  day  when  the  air  of 
the  towns  is  not  burdened  with  their  reports. 
When  the  divinity  has  been  manufactured, 
he  is  invisibly  but  audibly  transmitted  to 
heaven  on  a  rocket. 

I  ought  not  to  conclude  this  letter  without ', 
saying  something  a1x)ut  one  subject  which  I 
liave  not  yet  mentioned.  Some  years  ago  a  sys- 
tem of  German  emigration  to  Brazil  was  set  on 
foot.  W  hether  the  movement  emanated  origi- 
nally from  Germans  or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  but : 
the  Brazilian  Government  took  active  measures  • 
to  promote  it,  and  still  gives  it  considerable  ^ 
encouragement.  The  immigrants  have  various . 
localities  granted  to  them  as  settlements,  and , 


those  districts  are  called  German  oolonki. 
They  are  not  prosperous.  In  one  of  tbem, 
near  Rio  do  Janeiro,  a  large  and  handBom 
town  has  been  built ;  but  tho  bailders  km 
nearly  all  their  investment,  and  the  Bpeoab* 
tion  is  said  to  be  a  complete  fiulura.  Tbi 
name  of  the  towif  is  Petropolis.  Ships  ttill 
frequently  arrive  at  Santoe  full  of  emignak 
destined  for  a  colony  about  a  handred  nikf 
beyond  Sao  Paulo.  This  proceeding  is  ooo- 
ducted  by  a  German  speculator,  who,  nnckr 
sanction  of  the  Brazilian  GoTemment,  eon- 
tracts  to  bring  over  families  on  condition  «f 
their  remaining  in  his  employment  until  tiiej 
have  earned  over  and  above  their  li?elibood 
a  previously  stipulated  sum — generallj  abovt 
seventy  pounds — ^with  accumulating  intemt 

They  are  sent  up  the  country  on  foot,  ai- 
der the  strict  surveillance  of  agenta  of  tiw 
speculator,  and  it  is  pitiable  in  the  cztreoM 
to  see  them  trudging  awaj  in  health  and  spl- 
its and  to  know  the  fate  that  awaiti  them. 
Many  years  elapse  before  thej  oan  aeomiB- 
late  the  requisite  amount,  and^they  thai  fir- 
tually  become  the  slaves  of  the  speculator. 
They  are  let  out  for  hire  in  the  same  nsa- 
ner  as  the  negroes,  and  are  treated  almost  in 
the  same  way,  except  that  they  are  not 
flogged. 

When  they  have  at  last  performsd  theif 
part  of  the  contract  age  has  destroyad  theif 
vigor,  and  bitter  experience  their  oapaoi^ 
for. .enjoyment.  With  bodies  debilitated  Ij 
long  years  of  labor  on  wretched  diet,  sad 
with  minds  dispirited  by  their  forlorn  posi- 
tion, they  are  left  penniless  in  an  alien  and 
unproductive  country  to  eke  out  the  rensia- 
dcr  of  their  miserable  existence  as  best  tiicy 
may. 

The  speculator  employs  agents  in  Gotnsoy 
to  lure  them  away,  and  when  they  rescb 
Brazil  they  are  completely  in  his  power. 
Yours  truly,  K 


A  PAPER  on  the  subject  of  certain  Ejry]itian 
J)  ipvri  alwvc  four  thousand  years  old  will  be  rea<l 
by M  '.  Cioodwin  nt  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at 
one  of  the  meetings  next  month.  These  papyri 
arc  stated  to  contain  tho  nutobio(;raphy  of  an 
K^yptian  adventurer  under  the  earliest  king  of 
tho  twelfth  dynasty,  a  part  of  a  poem,  and  alonj; 
story,  of  \vhioh  the  incidents  arc  reibrred  to  the 
Uiinl  dynasty.    A  work  on  the  same  papyri  has 


just  appeared  fh>m  the  pen  of  M.  Chabss,  sad  wsi 
announced  by  os  last  week.  We  understand  thst 
the  results  of  tho  decipherment  of  BI.  ChabsSp 
coincide  with  those  obtained  by  Mr.  GoodwiSf 
who  Ins  been  studying  the  papyri  indflpcndsD^f. 


TiiK  name  of  a  poem  which  the  Poet 
has  ready  is  *'  Enoch,  the  Fishermsn.'* 


Fram  The  Spectator. 
TARA.» 
This  is  a  very  remarkable  book.  It  is  a 
determined  attempt  to  bring  the  interior  Hin- 
doo and  Mussulman  life  of  a  great  Mahratta 
province  during  the  most  exciting  tiroes  home 
to  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  English- 
men, to  interest  them  in  pepple  with  whom 
they  have  nothing  except  human  nature  in 
common.  The  task  has  been  frequently  at- 
tempted, but  always  without  success.  Of  the 
scores  of  Indian  stories  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  given  to  tfie  world,  and  now  rot 
•lowly  on  old  bookstalls,  scarcely  one  is  now 
remembered  in  circulating  libraries,  and  in 
most  readers  the  mere  sight  of  the  Hindoo 
names  arouses  a  seneation  of  disgust.  Even 
(Sir  Walter  Scott's  attempt  has  only  been  pre- 
•erred  from  oblivion  by  being  bound  up  among 
his  collected  works,  and  of  the  thousands  who 
hftTe  delighted  in  his  Scotch  and  feudal  stories 
Ibw  indeed  have  ever  accomplished  the  weary 
labor  of  reading  *^  The  Surgeon's  Daughter.'' 
The  difficulty,  indeed,  of  telling  an  Asiatic 
■tory  is  almost  insuperable.  The  narrator 
feels  that  he  is  relating  things  of  which  he 
knows  only  the  outside  to  readers  who  do  not 
know  even  that,  and  the  temptation  to  stop 
sod  explain,  to  point  out  the  significance  of 
this  incident,  and  the  bearing  of  that  custom. 
Mid  the  impossibility  of  this  or  that  seemingly 
natural  occurrence,  is  all  but  irresistible. 
There  m  no  natural  link  between  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  reader  and  author,  and  in  the 
eflbrt  to  supply  it  the  story  is  usually  smoth-, 
ered  under  a  ma«s  of  explanation,  and  the 
book  is  necessarily  dull.  There  are,  indeed, 
two  instances  in  which  this  danger  has  been 
eicaped,  but  they  only  prove  the  rule.  The 
Western  world  delighted  in  the  first  transla- 
tion  of  the  **  Arabian  Nights,"  and  all  Eng- 
lish society  once  revelled  in  Mr.  Hope's*'  An- 
astasius,"  but  in  the  former  case  Gal  land  had 
the  benefit  of  that  groundwork  of  biblical 
teaching  acquired  in  childhood  which,  in  af- 
ter life,  makes  any  picture  of  Arab  manners 
always  seem  to  excite  the  memory  rather  than 
the  imagination  ;  and  in  the  latter  there  was 
S  etill  more  subtle  link.  Anastasius  is  but  a 
Greek,  with  the  heroic  armor  laid  aside,  and 
the  Greek  character  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one 
utterly  differing  from  his  own  which  the  av- 

•  "Tara."    A  MahntUTsle.    By  GapUin  Mead- 
•ws   Taylor.     London :    William  Blackwood   and 
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erage  Englishman  understands.  He  can  fol- 
low that  form  of  subtlety  easily,  because  itll 
unrestrained,  and,  therefore,  leads  as  direoUj^ 
to  results  ^8  his  own  vigor  of  will  and  ind^ 
peudence  in  action.  But  the  Hindoo  bratn« 
which  is  as  subtle,  but,  caring  nothing  iiMr 
any  divine  law,  yet  swerves  incessantly,  to 
avoid  laws  of  its  own  making ;  which  will 
sweep  through  human  blood  to  its  end,  bal 
not  through  the  blood  of  cows  ;  which  ditrfr* 
gards  every  oath,  but  never  a  caBte  rule; 
which  can  sanction  remorseless  cruelty,  yel 
is  essentially  gentle  and  patient,  is  too  ftur 
lieyond  his  grasp.  If  he  ever  studies  it  wibi 
interest,  it  is  only  when,  as  in  that  wonder- 
ful book  of  Mr.  Grant  Durs,  ••  The  Histoiy 
of  the  Mahrattas,"  which  is  as  fnticinating.at 
Froissart  and  as  little  read  as  KuoHes,  tlM 
character  is  painted  avowedly  fnim  withoilt. 
It  is  too  troublesome  to  get  within, 

Captain  Taylor  haq  faced  the  diQculty,  and 
if  he  has  not  overcome  it,  he  has  produced  a 
very  remarkable  l)ook,  incomparably  the  best 
8|)ecimen  yet  existing  of  a  real  native  tale. 
We  doubt  if  ordinary  readers  will  quite  un- 
derstand or  sympathiae  with  his  heroin*^ 
Tara,  till  the  third  volume,  but  that  thejr 
will  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  undei^ 
stand  the  circumstances  amidst  which  Taim 
was  placed,  the  extenial  nature,  if  not  the 
interior  character  of  Indian  society,  we  do  nol 
doubt  at  all.  The  grand  peculiarities  of  that 
society,  its  freedom  from  **  objects  "  save  to 
live  from  day  to  day  in  obedience  to  immuta- 
ble customs,  the  crushing  force  with  which 
its  faiths  bear  upon  every  action,  the  crash- 
ing collision  which  every  day  occurs  Itetween 
its  two  rival  creeds,  are  brought  out  with  real 
and  most  striking  power.  Cuptuin  Taylor, 
who  has  I)een  in  a  native  service  and  has  gov- 
erned a  British  province,  knows  the  Mabrat- 
tas  as  few  Europeans  have  ever  known. them, 
and  he  has  that  genuine  tolerati(»n  for  the 
Hindoo,  that  sense  of  the  singular  powem 
latent  within  his  character,  which  is  only 
given  to  highly  imaginative  minda.  Above 
all,  he  has  realized  the  circumstances  amidst 
which  the  Hindoo  lives,  that  horrible  prso- 
sure  of  tropical  nature  upon  the  heart  and 
mind  which,  acting  for  generations  upon  n 
race  originally  excitable  and  nervous  beyond 
European  experience,  has  produced  the  Hin- 
doo imagination — that  morbid,  or  even^^dit- 
eased  brain,  amidst  which. the  grotesque  and 
the  lurid  and  the  filthj:  and  the  subtoe,  aU 
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ieem  to  straggle  and  shift  tad  obaoge,  to  act 
ttodre-actand  oombine,  without  ever  touching 
Sti groundwork,  viz.,  the  profound  belief  chat 
h$d  10  au  illusion,  that  men  and  their  acts 
and  their  responsibilities  are  all    shadows 
■loalded  at  will  by  some  irresistible,  and  yet 
<aa}^icious  Fate,  which  also  maj  be  itself 
cquiEdlj  an  illusion.    There  is  picture  after 
picture  of  India,  the  land  where  production 
and  destruction  seem  in  open  visible  warfare, 
where  on  one  side  of  a  rcNul  vegetation  is  so 
luxuriant  that  it  will,  in  a  year,  eat  the  very 
llbundations  of  the  bridges;  while  on  the  other 
^may  stretch  a  plain  as  dreary  as  one  of  Nu- 
midia,  plain  and  vegetation  being  alike  seem- 
ingly boundless.    The  objects  and  incidents 
and  the  customs  which  harmonize  so  well 
witb  this  nature ;  the  vast  temples  which  load 
ibe  land,  only  overshadowed  by  yet  ^-aster 
ruins  ;  the  gorgeous  yet  bloody  ceremonials ; 
the  mad  worship  of  Bhowanee;  the  feats  of 
hereditary  robber  chiefo;  the  bloodthirsty 
teaching  of  the  Mussulman  priests ;  the  more 
bloodthirsty  acts  of  Hindoo  patriots,  all  have 
lor  the  author's  mind  an  interest  which  he 
auocceds  in  csciting  within  that  of  his  reader 
also.    There  is  an  account  in  the  first  volume 
•f  an  intrigue  against  the  King  of  Beejapoor 
and  its  defeat  which,  in  its  long-drawn  evolu- 
tions and  final  catastrophe,  reads  like  a  chap- 
ter from  the  **  Arabian  Nights,"  and  will  re- 
oall  to  the  reader  the  days  when  as  he  read  he 
almost  saWf  under  all  the  disguise  necessary 
to  the  tale,  the  stately  presence  of  the  *'  good 
Haroun  al  Raschid,"  that  solitary  caliph 
who  has  contrived  to  obtain  a  solid  habitation 
in  Western  thought.    The  plot  of  the  lMx>k 
it  simple  enough.    Tara,  a  virgin  widow  of 
uteen,  has  in  one  of  those  fits  of  wild,  celig- 


ious  excitement  which  sometimea  fiftU  on  Hia- 
doo  women,  devoted  herself  to  Bbowanee, 
though  without  becoming  one  of  the  Inrioli 
the  temple^  girls  usually  are.    She  is  panasi 
by  a  Brahmin  whom  the  deteats,  and  it  ii 
round  this  pursuit  that  the  incidents  of  thi 
story  are  all  hong.    It  opens  with  a  violaBt 
shock  to  all  E^lish  iikas— a  wife  pkadi^ 
with  her  husbeind  that  he  will  take  a  aeeoad 
bride,  who  may  bear  him  a  son,  while  tk» 
;  who  pleads  has  given  him  only  a  daaghfear, 
j  the  heroine  of  the  tale ;  and  the  inddent  is  • 
I  fair  example  at  once  of  the  aaibor^  msrit 
and  his  single  failure.    The  reader  nuk^ 
stands  thoroughly  why  the  wife  ahoald ; 
such  a  prayer,  how  the  husband  would 
it,  and  what,  unlder  happy  cirouBMtuieai, 
might  be  the  condition  of  the  polygaaooi 
household.      But  he   is  not  made  to  kd 
the  internal  action  of  the  first  wife'a  miad^ 
that  struggle  between  jealousy  and  do^ 
which  must  in  such  cases  oocur,  rir  to  ase  tin 
thoughts  which  ultimately  oompel  ber  to  ft 
proposal  which  is,  to  Snglish  can,  alaoil 
revolting.    That  was  beyond  Captain  Iky* 
lor's  power,  as  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  wuf 
being  save  one  who  has  gone  through  it  all, 
and  who  can  bear  like  an  Bngliah  novelist  Is 
dissect  his  own  dead  feelings.    It  is  onlj  wb« 
a  Hindoo  himself  succeeds  in  writii^  a 
able  novel  that  this  pleasure,  the 
of  a  heart  guided  by  laws  Europeans  knew 
nothing  of,  will  be  afforded  as.    Till  then  m 
can  recommend  Tara^  child  widow  and  dsf^ 
tee,  associate  of  dancing  girls,  voluntary  nt* 
tee  and  convert  of  the  Mohammedan  fitith.  Is 
all  who  care  to  wake  their  imaginatioiift  ly 
scenes  not  laid  in  the  drawing-nionH  of  fii^ 
gravia. 


Uu  Theory  of  the  Fbreign  Exchangen,  By 
George  J.  Gosohen,  M.P.,  Second  edition  ;  re- 
vised by  the  Author.    Efidngham  Wilsou. 

This  Ih  a  now  and  materially  improved  edition 
of  the  only  f^iood  theoretic  book  on  the  foreign  cz- 
ehangcs,  of  which  wo  had  ocoosion  to  speiik  so 
highly  when  it  first  appeared.  Mr.  Qosohen  h>i8 
added  muoh  that  is  Dound  and  valuable  on  the 
great  variations  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
American  exchanges  since  he  wrote,  and  their 
^eausc.  He  explains,  in  complete  conformity  with 
the  general  principles  of  his  book,  why  the  qnan- 
4itiss  of  gold  shipped  to  Amerioaat  tbo  bogiauing 


of  the  American  war  did  not  immediate^ 
to  England,  as  was  prophesied  in  the 
The  American  market  was  well  steoked  with  goUi 
the  Enfflish  ill  stocked,  and,  as  a  syrcit/alisB, 
the  gold  could  not  have  been  sent  to  Amsriea  si 
a  profit  Mr.  Goschen  shows  that  indsMadBM 
entirclv  overrides  the  causes  of  a  speonlatlva  tMT 
of  gold,  and  be  explains  with  the  grealsst  eha^ 
ness  the  changes  which  followed  tlio  d«|HE«eiatiBi 
of  the  ourrentnr,  though  he  himself  is  ohvfcwafr 
puzzled  with  the  great  fall  in  the  prios  ef  gM 
which  followed  the  battle  of  QsttysbuiSi— %w» 
/ator,  21  JVbv. 
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From  The  Speetator. 

ME.  FOdm  ON  BBGXSION  OF  CHARAO- 

TBR.* 

It  is  not,  perfaupe,  diffieult  to  Qnderatand 
why  these  EsBays  have  passed  through  thirty 
editions.  They  are  not,  as  a  whole,  very  re- 
■NtrkaHe  for  originailty  of  thought,  though 
tbeir  author  was  hitnself  a  decidedly  original 
man.  They  do  not  charm  hy  their  style,  for 
the  sentences,  always  a  little  iuToWed,  are  be- 
ginning  to  seem  more  than  a  little  antiquated. 
Yet,  they  are  read  and  admired  by  men  not 
I^Yen  to  sermons  and  satiated  with  essays; 
aind  we  believe  the  cause  to  be  this  :  Such 
readers  read  first  the  **  essay  on  decision  of 
ebaracter,'*  and  arrive,  from  that  essay  alone, 
at  the  oondusion  that  John  Foster  was  a  nat- 
BTal  thinker  only  short  of  the  very  first  grade. 
His  mind  was  not  that  of  a  genius,  not  pos> 
•eased  of  that  rare  combination  of  powers 
which  we  call  intuition ;  but  it  had  a  grasp 
Offer  data,  a  faculty  of  assimilating  littlo  bits 
of  observation  into  a  consistent  whole  very 
rarely  found  among  men  of  his  somewhat 
prejudiced  school.  The  reader  feels,  as  he 
wades, — for  it  is  wading, — that  the  author 
was  a  mBLH  who  had  never  received  a  thought  in 
bis  life,  who  bad  dived  into  human  nature  for 
himself,  who  understood  and  did  not  hate  its 
feebleness,  and  who,  as  he  understood  the  real 
difficulty,  so  also  could  suggest  a  working 
cure.  Most  teachers  of  his  class  are  accus- 
tomed, when  assailed  upon  any  moral  or 
semi-moral  question,  to  ascribe  Uie  difficulty 
either  to  mental  deficiency  or  to  want  of  will, 
or  to  a  positive  distaste  for  the  sound  moral 
view.  Foster  assumes,  on  the  contrary,  that 
a  man  may  have  difficulties  in  striving  to  do 
what  is  right,  without  being  either  a  scoun- 
drel or  a  hopelessly  ibeble  fellow.  Instead  of 
denouncing,  as  most  preachers  do,  he  takes  a 
hint  from  the  secular  physician,  shows  by 
acuto  diagnosis  that  he  understands  the  pa- 
tient*s  complaint,  and  then  tells  him  how  to 
seek  a  possible  cure.  The  result  is  that  he 
is  probably  the  one  strictly  didactic  teacher 
whose  precepts  were  ever  obeyed,  one  of  the 
few  who  ever  succeeded  in  really  changing  the 
character  of  a  reader. 

We  must,  however,  distinguish.  We  are 
not  venturing  to  decide  the  moot  point 
whether  character  in  its  essence  can  ever  be 
altered,  whether  pride,  for  example,  is  not  a 

•  "  Fetter's  Em^jt,"  Bohn'i  Standard  libiary. 
ThlrtioUi  Bditk>n. 


quality  as  mndi  beyond  the  <m1Voi  at  t&» 
will  as  the  length  of  the  flngen,  or  th6  oollr 
of  the  hair.  It  is  iotpossible,  though  tMfe 
are  strong  fiiots  on  the  other  side,  €lmt  apifl 
from  miraculous  influence,  the  oon^omenA 
result  of  powers,  circumstances,  inheritance^ 
and  physical  tendencies,  which  we  call  dMI^ 
acter,  is  as  permanent  as  the  shade  of  the 
skin,  the  sise  of  the  eye,  or  the  height  after 
twenty-one.  No  man  by  taking  thought  eaa 
make  hitnself  ereduloos,  any  more  than  tiy 
taking  thought  he  can  add  a  eiihit  to  his#(«l>> 
ure.  B«rt  ibei^  is  a  debatsMe  ground,  ti 
which  the  essential  eharacter  er  peimmw^ 
tendency  of  every  man  .is  ao  muted  up  w^ 
his  habits  as  to  be  absolutely  insepanMls 
therefrom ;  and  on  this  John  Faster  seiSisA 
No  man.  for  enmple,  bom  ti»«»K»  oodNl 
possibly  make  himself  brave ;  ha\  a  sirnnt 
faith  in  Providence,  or  a  deteriSined  habit  «ff 
facing  every  danger,  would  so  reiirain  tNli^ 
timidity  that,  though  still  eti^ng,  it  wooMf 
cease  to  produce  results.  No  man  ean  qn^ 
rid  himself  of  that  purely  pihyaioal  impute 
which  theologians  call  anger  and  men  of  ilHs 
world  hot  temper  ;  bat  we  see  &fetf  dayheHi 
men,  by  continued  self-restraint^  by  ealtitM^ 
ing  the  habit  of  fairness,  and,  iliove  all,  Inr 
ridding  tho  mind  of  self-eeekingr-lhe  greiil* 
est  cause  of  bad  temper, — can  aeqnire  the^e^ 
renity  other  men  enjoy  vritboninn  efbrt.  In 
these  two  instances,  the  eiocisiTe  presMHls 
from  without,ihe  contempt  frith  whioh  Norths- 
om  races  regard  oowardtce,  and  the^ooial  ol^ 
loquy  produced  hy  bad  temper,)eimnpel  the  eaf- 
ferer  to  exert  his  will  to  overooM^tbe  habit  tf 
bis  organiottion.  In  a  third  tsd  «i|ttally  fi#- 
quent  case,— that  of  a  man  bora  Tsnilltfting, 
—there  is  no  such  pressure,  and  it  Is,  in  this 
instance,  therefor?,  that  teaching  is  most  use- 
ful. Of  all  the  foibles  except  enfy,indeoiskm 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  injurions,  and  the  mm 
which  it  is  hardest  to  oorreot.  Wvr  it  ezisti 
most  strongly  in  those  natures  whioh,  frOBs 
their  feminine  elements — their  affoctionate- 
ness,  gentleness,  and  habit  of  sympathy,  are 
of  all  others  most  likely  to  be  buttressed  by 
social  love,  and  most  likely  to  &li  into  the 
ruinous  habit  of  asking  small  advioe.  It  eM- 
ists,  too,  unlike  most  deficiencies,  almost  in- 
vanably  in  a  semi-completed  form,  as  an  tm- 
perfect  foible,  hardly  perceptible  even  to  ils 
victim  himself.  Complete  indeoiBion •  extend- 
ing to  all  casss  and  circumstanoeB,  operatife 
when  there  is  bat  one  coarse,  tad  aaoorreoted 
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eren  by. principle,  is  the  rareet  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  painful  of  human  weaknesses.  It  is 
AoJ^ indecision,  sach  as  is  tbas  described  by 
Foster,  an  indecision  which  has  a  root  in  the 
oonscience  as  well  as  the  temperament,  which 
is  the  curse  of  men's  lives.  ' '  A  man  has,  per- 
haps, advanced  a  considerable  way  towards 
a  decision,  but  then  lingers  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  it,  till  necessity,  with  a  stronger 
hand  than  conviction,  impels  him  upon  it. 
He  cannot  see  the. whole  length  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  suspects  the  part  beyond  his  sight 
to  be  the  most  important,  for  the  most  essen- 
tial point  and  stress  of  it  may  be  there.  He 
fears  that  certain  possible  consequences,  if 
they  should  follow,  would  cause  him  to  re- 
proach himself  for  his  present  determination. 
He  wonders  how  this  or  the  other  person 
would  have  acted  in  the  same  circumstances ; 
eagerly  catches  at  anything  like  a  respecta- 
ble precedent ;  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
for^o  the  pride  of  setting  an  example,  for  the 
safety  of  following  one ;  and  looks  anxiously 
round  to  know  what  each  person  may  think 
on  the  subject ;  while  the  various  and  opposite 
opinions  to  which  he  listens,  perhaps,  only 
serve  to  confound  his  perception  of  the  track 
of  thought  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  reach 
his  conclusion.  Even  when  that  conclusion 
is  obtained,  there  are  not  many  minds  that 
might  not  be  brought  a  few  degrees  back  into 
dubious  hesitation  by  a  man  of  respected  un- 
derstanding saying,  in  a  confident  tone, 
*Your  plan  is  injudicious;  your  selection  is 
nnfortunate ;  the  event  will  disappoint  you.' " 
Perhaps  one-half  of  mankind  have  minds  pre- 
cisely so  constituted,  and  one-half  at  least  of 
them  are  aware  of  the  mischief  within.  It  is 
to  such  men  that  John  Foster  addressed  him- 
aelf  with  advice  which,  as  it  is  scattered 
through  the  whole  essay,  wc  are  reluctantly 
compelled  to  summarize.  It  is  briefly  this. 
Upon  all  occasions  of  life  which  are  not  of  the 
last  importance,  think  as  steadily  and  clearly 
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as  your  capacity  will  allow  yon  to  do,  compd 
that  thought  to  bring  you  to  eome  sort  of 
conclusion,  and  then  carry  out  the  oonclnsioD 
without  consulting  any  human  being,  dev 
thought,  continuous  thought,  and  silenee— 
all  exercised  on  the  daily  trifles  of  li&~ 
these  habits,  which  are  none  of  them  <*5»f"ifc^ 
will  so  harden  the  mind  as  in  a  TSij  short 
period  to  make  it  incapable  of  hudeeMJOB. 
The  moral  good  of  the  change  it  would  reqnin 
an  article  to  illustrate ;  the  social  good  Im 
never  been  better  desoribed  tfaftn  in  tiui 
paragraph  from  the  essay :  "  Another  ait 
vantage  of  this  character  is,  that  it  easapli 
from  a  g^reat  deal  of  interference  and  otastme- 
tive  annoyance  which  an  irresolute  man  may 
be  almost  sure  to  encounter.  Weakness,  ii 
every  form,  tempts  arrogance;  and  a  msa 
may  be  allowed  to  wish  for  character  of  a 
kind  with  which  stupidity  and  impertioenos 
may  not  make  so  free.  When  a  firm,  deosivs 
spirit  is  recognised,  it  is  curious  to  see  how 
the  space  clears  around  a  man,  and  leaves  him 
room  and  freedom.  The  disposition  to  inter- 
rogate, dictate,  or  banter,  preserves  a  re^ 
spectful  and  politic  dustance,  judging  it  not 
unwise  to  keep  the  peace  with  a  person  of  so 
much  energy.  A  conviction  that  he  under- 
stands, and  that  he  wills  with  extraoidinaiy 
force,  silences  the  conceit  that  intended  to 
perplex  or  instruct  him,  and  intimidates  the 
malice  that  was  disposed  to  attack  him. 
There  is  a  feeling,  as  in  respect  to  fate,  that 
the  decrees  of  so  inflexible  a  spirit  maul  bs 
right,  or  that,  at  least,  they  will  be  aooosi- 
plished."  Most  **  improving"  iiteratmo  is 
rubbish ;  but  we  doubt  if  any  man  evor  read 
this  essay  without  feeling  that  he  bad  swal- 
lowed a  mental  tonic,  and  it  is  beoanss  it 
heals  that  the  medicine,  despite  its  own  bit> 
terness  and  tho  nasty  powder  in  which  it  fil 
conveyed,  still  sells  so  well  among  inen  wlio 
can  tell  physic  from  nostniois» 
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From  The  Speotator. 
8I0BIE3  OF  MONOMANIA.* 

This  is  a  remarkable  book.  Imaginative 
power  ia  apt,  in  general,  to  misrepresent  life 
in  one  almost  invariable  direction.  Whether 
it  deal  with  the  play  of  character,  or  the 
fi»oe  of  passion,  or  the  pathos  of  sentiment, 
it  generally  represents  life  as  loo  interest- 
ing— more  interesting  than  the  trath;  and 
if  it  &ils  to  do  this,  it  fails  to  be  interesting 
itself,  and  becomes  incapable  of  literary  ef- 
fect. Imaginative  power  must  heighten  the 
oolors  Oa  life,  and  give  a  golden,  or,  at  least, 
a  silver  burnish  to  its  monotony  and  its  cares. 
In  but  one  instance  of  Crstrate  imaginative 
power  that  we  remember  has  it  hitherto  been 
otherwise.  De  Foe  seemed  to  stamp  his  won- 
derful pictures  on  copper,  making  them  at 
once  as  dull  and  wretched  as  the  wretchcdest 
and  most  arid  life,  and  yet,  from  the  extraor- 
dinary vigor  and  minuteness,  the  dingy  fidel- 
ity, the  sordid  earthincss  of  liis  workman- 
ship, he  carries  away  the  attention  of  hi3 
readers  with  as  much  success  as  if  they  had 
themselves  been  plunged  into  that  world  of 
leaden  cares  and  gains  and  risks  and  crimes 
and  dangers.  He  was  the  Vulcan  of  Eng- 
lish writers  of  fiction,  who  forged  all  his 
works  of  art  out  of  a  base  metal,  yet  forged 
tfaem  with  a  truly  godlike  skill  and  dexter^ 
ity,  and  rises  himself  before  the  imagination 
as  a  limping  smith  begrimed  with  the  smoke 
and  dust  of  his  own  workshop,  yet  moulding 
his  drossy  material  in  a  furnace  of  unearthly 
heat. 

The  present  writer  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  the  school  of  Do  Foe.  There  b  not  a  lit- 
tle of  the  same  power  of  presenting  the  din- 
giness  of  life  with  a  minute  fidelity  that  riv- 
ets our  attention,  without  adding  to  it  a 
particle  of  imaginative  lustre.  lie  generally 
works,  like  De  Foe,  in  copper,  and  frequently 
succeeds,  like  De  Foe,  in  graving  bis  notion 
on  it  so  deeply  and  indelibly  that  it  is  even 
more  striking  than  if  it  had  had  in  it  more 
of  the  transmuting  touch  of  ordinary  imag- 
inative insight.  Like  Do  Foe,  he  almost  al- 
ways succeeds  in  making  you  think  he  h 
copying  directly  from  actual  experience,  and 
not  really  creating  at  all.  He  producca  an 
impression  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  De 
Foe,  by  telling  you  anxiously  about  the  arti- 
cles of  furniture  in  the  apartments  of  his  he- 
roet),  by  the  particuhurity  with  which  he  men- 
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tions  how  many  times  they  went  np  and 
came  down-stairs  on  a  certain  interesting 
morning,  when  they  got  their  broakfiist,  of 
what  it  consisted,  and  all  such  little  minn- 
tiss,  which  would  be  intolerable  if  they  did  ^ 
not  carry  with  them  the  air  of  absolute  and 
indisputable  reality — the  minute  faithfulness 
of  actual  narrative  that  makes  one  listen  as 
to  a  verbal  account  of  scenes  personally  wit- 
nessed by  the  narrator  of  which  every  detafl 
is  still  fresh  in  his  memory. 

Yet  there  is  more  of  distinct  idea  traced 
in  these  stories  than  De  Foe  ever  admitted. 
The  various  characters,  though  described  jost 
in  the  way  in  which  a  very  faithful  but  un- 
imaginative mind  would  seize  them,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  definite  peculiarities,  and  cast 
in  given  types.  Though  there  is  no  attempt 
at  all  to  color  a  picture,  no  attempt  '*  to  ood- 
ccive  the  character  as  a  whole,"  yet  a  single 
face  of  it  is  generally  left  sharply  stamped 
on  the  narrative,  though  only  one  face.  Of 
course,  this  is  essential  to  the  very  plan  of 
delineating  monomania,  which  is  a  more  in- 
tellectual design  than  De  Foe  would  havs 
generally  adoped.  Take,  for  example,  one  of 
the  most  unpretending  of  all  those  stories, 
— scarcely,  indeed,  a  story  at  all, — *•  Tbe 
Cynic."  When  the  tale  is  told,  we  do  not 
feel  that  we  know  the  man  except  on  the  one 
side  on  which  his  eccentricity  has  developed 
itself.  Yet  how  thoroughly  wo  understand 
that, — the  profound  mortifications  in  early 
life  which  made  tbe  boy  acutely  sensible  to 
the  a1)surditie8  of  young  enthusiasm;  tbo 
discovery  that  the  faithful  dag  on  tbe  stage 
was  faithful  only  to  a  conceaWd  sausafi:e,  not 
to  his  master ;  the  discovery  that  the  \w\  of 
auburn  hair,  which,  as  he  had  hoped,  yfwi  u 
votuntary  keepsake  from  his  lady  love,  bad 
been  really  made  up  by  her  brother  from  the 
hairs  left  in  her  comb  and  hairbrush ;  tbe 
shook  of  seeing  the  lovely  Italian  actress,  who 
was  playing  the  part  of  Juliet,  take  off  on  her 
beautiful  lips  an  exact  imprint  of  the  burnt- 
cork  mustache  of  her  impassioned  lover ;  the 
overpowering  impression  produced  by  the 
clergyman's  wish  that  his  congregation  could 
haye  tails  to  wag  to  show  their  interest,  or 
want  of  interest  in  hia  discouncs  ;  all  these, 
'  and  many  more  than  these  accidental  mix- 
tures of  the  ridiculous  with  a  certain  per- 
sonal excit||^ent  of  feeling,  engender  natu- 
rally before  our  eyes  that  morbid  disposition 
to  laugh  at  anything  serious,  whicli 
the  Cjnio  a  partial  monomaoiao :— 
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**  I  w&B hardly  ever  in  ehurch,  when,  durine 
eermoD-timo,  it  [this  notion  of  tails  waggingj 
did  not  present  itecif  to  mv  mind.  It  a  pot 
parson  entered  the  pulpit,  1  immediately  saw 
all  the  feminine  tails  wagging.  If  he  spoke 
of  tlie  duties  of  children  to  their  parents,  all 
the  senile  male  tails  wag^  ;  if  or  the  duties 
of  servants  to  their  superiors,  all  the  matronly 
toils  were  in  agitation .  And  afler  a  long  dull 
sermon,  when  all  hent  forward  to  ofEor  up 
their  last  prayer,  there  appeared  a  simulta- 
neous waeging  uf  all  the  tails  of  the  congre- 
gation. The  return  of  this  feeling  I  alone 
fisar." 

But  though  all  the  stories  of  monomania 
are  necessarily  baned  on  a  certain  leading  idea 
ot  impression,  which  furnishes  the  root  of  the 
monomania,  the  author's  power  is  not  exclu- 
sifely,  perhaps  not  chiefly ,  shown  in  the  de- 
lineation of  this  absorbing  idea  or  impression, 
— ^bot  rather  in  the  powerful  nse  of  common- 
place incident  in  piecing  together  the  story 
which  serrcs  as  the  scene  and  background  for 
the  monomania.  Some  of  the  stories — as  for 
example,  **  A  Doctor's  Wooing," — are  con- 
nected very  slenderly  indeed  with  any  aber- 
ration of  mind  ;  and  the  morbid  anatomy, 
whidi  is  never  overdone,  is  oflen  quite  thrust 
into  the  background.  In  the  last,  and,  in 
some  respects,  most  striking  tale,  **  Memory 
in  Madness,'*  Chcugh  the  madman  is  very 
powerfully  described,  he  is  certainly  but  sec- 
ondary in  the  story,  which  interests  even  more 
by  its  excessive  realism,  by  the  minute  seam- 
ing of  the  incidents,  than  by  the  striking  pic- 
ture of  the  religious  monomaniac. 

Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  characteristic  ex- 
eellences  of  these  pictures  of  monomania  that, 
instead  of  connecting  it,  as  people  are  too  apt 
to  do,  with  highly  wrought  genius  and  too 
great  a  wealth  of  nature  and  sentiment,  the 
author  realizes,  and  makes  his  readers  realize 
intensely,  its  utter  dreariness.  The  stories 
all  assume  that  monomania  arises  in  a  failure 
of  the  faculties  round  a  given  centre  of 
thought,  in  a  paralysis  of  power  along  a  given 
line  of  mental  direction  unaccompanied  by 
any  parallel  paralysis  of  irUcrcst,  so  that  the 
patient  busies  himself  involuntarily  on  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  has  lost  the  power  of  bring- 
ing his  facukics  to  bear.  And  further,  they 
make  ns  feel  that  these  morbid  centres  of 
partial  imbecility  are,  catris  paribus^  more 
likely  to  spring  up  in  minds  hclJbr  the  aver- 
age in  general  power  than  in  those  above 
them,  though  the  centre  of  the  discaf*^  itself 
will  often  bo  on  the  nobleit  or  most  sensitive 


side  of  the  mind.    The  monomania  is  painted 
throughout  as  rooted  in  the  Ireakest  pointjof 
a  weak  or  weakened  mind,  the  drearieatridi 
of  a  dreary  existence  (the  only  cjKeptfci  b^ 
ing,  perhaps,  in  the  case  where  raoQomani»— 
if  such  it  can  be  called — is  abeolatd  j  DotUm 
but  a  physical  result  of  intemperanoe,  a  mfll 
case  of  delirium  tremens).    In  every  other 
case,  it  will  bo  found  that  the  author  pietavei 
the  monomania  as  an  attempt  of  weakened 
faculties  to  work  upon  an  overatrained  net' 
vous  string,  so  that  all  mental  power  diMp> 
pears  just  when  the  wish  to  apply  it  il 
deepest.    The  imaginative  interest  popahilj 
attached  to  this  dreariest  of  all  mental  states, 
is  very  like  the  imaginative  oharmof  thi 
autumnal  tree,  whose  gorgeous  spots  of  eokw- 
ing  arc  but  marks  of  local  decay.    When  the 
colors  of  the  mind  are  already  flying,  there  ii 
a  partial  decomposition  of  its  stmctare  wfaieb 
may  show  how  many  brilliant  prismatie  shades 
really  entered  into  the  dull  light  of  eveiy-daj 
common  sense  and  common  feeling, — and  lO 
the  monomaniac's  sorrow  or  the  mononnuss^ 
cunning  may  strike  perceptions  of  other  mn 
more  keenly  than  the  homely  love  and  skill 
of  every-day  life.    Still  these  more 
ous  shades  of  thought  and  feeling 
conspicuous  only  because  tbcj  lay  bare,  as  il 
were,  the  decaying  membrane  of  the  intaHeel 
or  heart ;  and  if  painted  as  they  are,  and  not 
merely  as  adding  to  the  picturesque  elfeeti  of 
a  situation,  they  should  give  a  sense  of  ia- 
finite  dreariness  such  as  this  author  most  truly . 
paints,    nis  power  of  delineating  the  Iseidsi 
weariness  and  exhaustion  of  ordinary  wreteli- 
edness  and  toil— that  vaoaney  of  mind  wHMh 
comes  of  overtasked  eflbrt  in  comnKm  lif^' 
enables  him  to  paint  the  still  greater,  UuNi|^ 
more  striking,  dreariness  of  monoiuania  with 
remarkable  truthfulness  of  cffsot.    IWke,  lbs 
instance,  the  powerful  and  partiy  haaonol 
description  of  the  escape  of  the  two  moofh 
maniacs  fVom  the  asylum,  their  rail  way  jour- 
ney to  London,  and  its  results.    The  one  who 
relates  the  whole  is  a  monomantao  only  on 
the  subject  of  mechanical  force.    After  an  cb» 
/eobling  attack  of  typhus  fever,  into  whiohy 
after  a  favorable  crisis,  he  had  rskpsed,  fas 
observes,  as  ho  fancies,  during  his  reooveiy« 
that  tho  force  with  which  a  bullet  is  di^ 
cliarged  from  an  air-gun  is  far  greater  thsa 
:  the  force  employed  to  condense  the  air  in  the 
barrel  of  the  gun,  and  thereupon  there  rlsss 
:  befiire  his  mind  a  dream  of  aa  iaflnite  molti- 
'  plication  of  force  which  woaU  enahti  lite« 
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if  he  chose,  to  deetroj  the  earth.    This  sub-  as  the  conduct  of  the  men  had  been  hefore, 

jeot  is  kept  in  abeyance  in  his  mind  while  he  it  now  became  intolerably  worse.     A  certain 

iB  seoloded  from  all  the  means  and  appliances  ^\^  of  rude  gallantry  had  restrained  them 

for  mechanical  experiment,  and  kept  in  a  9"^^  ^  l^VSh^g  at  Mme.  Reamont  s  bebav- 

.,               -.V          ij    I.  1.  1  *^i.  lor  ;  but  in  my  case  it  was  ditTorent ;  every 

tranquil  comer  of  the  world ;  but  he  hn^no  ^^  j^^^  ^hey  could  think  of  was  imm^ 

sooner  escaped,  and  is  in  the  railway  train,  diately  played  off  on  me,  some  asking  Mme. 

than  these  visions  dilate  before  his  relaxed  Reumont  whether  that  strange-looking  coy« 

ondentanding  in  tenfold  grandeur.    His  com-  in  the  corner  was  her  young  man;  others, 

panion,  lladarae  Roemont,  is  a  govemees,  whether  we  had  had  a  quarrel ;  if  so  they 

wbo  has  taught  Greek  history  to  young  pu-  ^^  Burc  she  was  right,  and  they  would 

pils  at  a  tension  of  effort  to  herself  that  has  •^"/^  «P  [jTl^WJn.  hT.lt!?'!^  ^J^n  3 

ti  J  •     xi-    u  !•  *  4.1-  i.    I     •    ir  such  an  ill-looking  numoug  as  1  was,  and 

resulted  in  the  belief  that  she  is  Xerxes,—  join  their  party  ;  while  another  had  theabom- 

and  the  first  glimpse  of  a  soldier  or  volunteer  inable  insolence  to  advise  us  to  kias  and  make 

throws  her  into  inextinguishable  grief  in  the  it  up.     .     .     . 

prospect  of  her  mighty  army's  destruction,  **  I  had  now  ample  time  and  opportunity 

while  occasionally  it  prompts  her  to  put  her-  to  indulge  in  my  own  thoughts,  and  they 

self  at  its  head  and  direct  its  movements.  ^^^^  naturally  on  the  inventions  I  had  oii- 

1*  ..                   .  _              e   i,^     ^              II  r»ed  on  to  such  a  dangerous  degree.     The 

Both  monomaniac*  are  perfectly  sane  on  a  I  .^.      ^^  ^^^^  ^^  f^j^  was  rolling  on 

other  subjects,  and  keenly  alive  to  each  other  s  contributed,  in  no  slight  manner,  to  that  our- 

weakness.     The  following  passages  from  the  rent  of  thought.    The  more  I  reflected  on  the 

description  of  the  journey  of  escape  will  show  subject  the  more  attracti«re  it  became  ;  and  at 

the  admirable  workmanship  of  the  writer  : —  last  the  idea  came  over  me  whether  it  would 

..  m.      .    .             J     ir     T  ..u                 ir  "ot  be  possible  to  carry  on  my  invention, 

"The  tram  moved  off.    I  threw  myself  ^^^^y  ^s  far  as  related  to  the  motive  power 

back  in  the  carriage  and  spoke  not  a  word  to  ^^  propelling  railway  carriages,  and  reso- 

my  companion,  for  her  observation  about  my  ^^^^{  tiabetain  from  the  temptation  of  purw 

expression  of  countenance  had  annoyed  me  suing  the  study  further.    The  more  I  thought 

extremely.     Presentlv  I  became  drowsy,  and  ^^^^  ^.^e  matter  the  more  possible  it  appeared, 

shortly  afterwards  I  fell  asleep.    I  know  not  .  ^y^y,  after  all,'  I  argued, '  should  I  keep 

how  long  I  continued  so,  or  how  many  sta-  fr^j^  mankind  an  invention  which  would  im- 

tions  we  passed  ;  but  at  last  I  was  awoke,  tensely  benefit  them,  merely  from  the  possi- 

not  onlv  hv  the  tram  stopping,  but  also  by  i.iy^^y  ^liat  I  might  carry  it  to  a  point  so  ter- 

thelouds:Mingof  Mme.  Reumont.    I  roused  riblydestructiv^as  to  endanger  the  univeree?' 

myself  and  looked  around  me,  and  the  cause  if  gt^ch  an  idea  were  to  actuate  others,  no 

of  her  grief  was  in  a  moment  apparent.     A  physician  would  preecribe  a  narcotic  for  a 

company  of  Highland  soldiers  were  awaiting  L^tiont  in  pain,  for  fear  of  being  tempted  to 

on  the  platform  of  the  station  the  arrival  ol  ^^rry  on  the  prescription  till  it  had  caused 


the  train,  and  no  sooner  had  Mme.  Reumont 
cast  her  eyes  on   them  than   the  spirit  of 


carry  on  tne  prescni 

the  death  of  the  individual  prescribed  for. 

No ;    I  was  resolved.     I  would  go  on  with 


Xotxcs  immediately  took  possession  of  her  my  invention  for  the  improvement  of  l(K5om<H 

body,  and  she  forthwith  Mve  way  to  her  eor-  tj^^g^  ^nd  that  I  would  manfully  resist  aU 

row  on  the  old  subject -that  m  how  short  a  temptations  to  carry  it  further." 
time  they  would  be  no  more.     As  the  train 

had  to  wait  some  minutes  at  the  station,  the  There  are  other  passages  showing  a  more 

soldiers,  attracted   by  her  singular  appear-  striking  resemblance  to  the  minute  and  plod- 

ance,  j^thered  round  the  carriage  at  firet  in  ji^g  imagination  of  De  Foe  in  the  Uxik— as, 

astonishment;  but  when  they  perceiviMl  the  f^r  example,  the  description  by  the  clei^yman 

burlesque  sorrow  of  the  poor  lady,  that  feel-  -    ,     r   i*           u-  i_  •    i       i  i*     *            «. 

ing  turned  to  merriment,^md  they  broke  into  ""^  l^'""  ^^^j^f  ^^>^^,  '"*^"f*''^,  *"""  ^^'^'^ 

a  loud  laugli  each  time  any  particularly  ab-  ^^  ^^^^y  before  the  funeral  of  his  only  son. 

sord  gesture  caught  their  attention.  But  these  will  besuflEicient  to  show  the  dreary 

**  I  cannot  describe  bow  terribly  annoyed  power,  not  unsprinkled  with   humor,  with 

I  was  at  the  whole  scene;  I  bent  forward,  and  which   the  subject  of  the  book  is  treated, 

begged  Muic.  Reumont  to  lean  back  from  the  though  they  will  not  show   the  skill  with 

window      »I^e  paid  me  little  attention,  and  ^^-^^^  ^^^  attention  of  the  reader  is  oOen 

then  only  replied  to  my  entreaty  by  an  no  pa-  ..i          j*i*.j'i                  -j^ 

^'     ^       •'*.    '^       u*  u    I'l       i.               •*u'^  1.  riveted  on   details  studiousiv  commonDlace 

ticnt   gesture,  which  did  not  pass  without  '"^-^^y^   *'"   «'^*«*«  owm^.wwo  j   wiu.u%/mj|/.«^ 

notice  by  the  soldiers,  one  of  whom  caught  ^"^   leaden-coiored,  which   raid   like  exact 

sight  of  mo  in  my  comer,  and  immediately  images  of  the  every-day  miseries  of  cvcry-day 

communicated  the  fact  to  bis  comrades.    Bad  poverty. 
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IHE  LAST  KUMBKR  OF  186S. 
To  the  Editor  of  tht  Living  Agt  :-~ 

TDOCcn,  mj  dear  Sir,}rou  abljand  ngree- 
tlb\j  Toprceeut  tho  limng  ngc,  ea  your  title 
aptlj  tells  ua,  I  have  MitoeCiinci  thought 
ib&t  an  occasional  rcTerting  to  the  jmil  age 
would  be  Toliehcd  bj  manj  to  nfaom  such  le- 
Tetsions  would  be  novelties.  Now  it  bae  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  rcproductioa  of  the 
impressivo  pnper  with  which  Johnson  cloeed 
his  Idler,  at  tbe  clu«c  of  the  ;ear  of  »  Liomg 
Agt  would  be  apropoaT 


SATDBDAr,  Apbil  5,  1760. 

"  RapioeTB  mA  loDgtB  joaait  ■pktu  vliima  Tits. " 

Much  of  tho  pain  and  pleasuro  of  man- 
kiod  arises  from  the  coi^ectiirce  which  eTcry 
one  makes  of  the  thouEhCs  of  otbcn ;  we  nil 
enjoj  pruiae  which  wc  do  not  hear,  and  resent 
coDtempt  which  wo  du  nut  sec.  The  Idler 
maj  therefore  be  forgiven,  if  he  Buffers  his 
imagination  to  reprcEcnt  to  him  what  his 
readers  will  any  or  tbink  when  the;  are  in- 
{brmcd  that  thcj  have  now  his  last  paper  in 
tbeir  hands. 

Value  is  more  freqnentlj  niacd  hj  scarc- 
\tv  than  bj  uae.     That  which  laj  neglected 


its  quantity  becomes  IcBH.  We  seldom  Icnrn 
tbe  true  want  of  what  we  hoTc,  till  it  is  dis^ 
covered  that  we  can  have  no  more. 

This  esraj  will,  perhaps,  be  read  with 
caroevcn  by  thoM  wlio  have  not  ;ct  attended 
to  anj  other  ;  and  ho  that  Gnda  this  late  at- 
tention recompensed,  will  nut  forbear  to  widh 
that  he  had  liestowcd  it  suuner. 

Though  tho  Idler  and  his  readers  hove 
contracted  no  elo«e  friendship,  they  arc  per- 
haps both  unwilling  to  pnrt.  There  are  few 
things  not  purely  evil,  uf  which  we  can  sny, 
witbuat  Gome  emotion  of  uneneincsn,  '  this  is 
tho  lost.'     Those  who  never  cuuld  agree  to- 

Stber,  shed  team  when  mutual  discontent 
a  detonnined  them  to  Gnal  sepomtion ;  of 
a  place  which  has  iM.'en  frequently  visited, 
though  without  pleasure,  the  last  look  ie 
taken  with  hcnviiiesB  of  heart ;  and  the  Idler, 
with  all  his  chillnnis  of  tranquillity,  is  not 
wholly  unafiecled  l>y  the  thought  that  his 
laat  eEeay  ia  now  before  him. 

This  'Becn^t  horror  of  the  Inst  is  inscpam- 
btehi>matbinkingbc[ng,  whusclife  in  limited, 
and  to  ivhom  death  is  dreadful.  AVc  always 
make  a  secret  eomparlson  httwccn  a  part  and 


itiim  nnoi 
th«Iiriilt 
of  a^ 


the  whole ;  the  termlnfttion  nrnny  p 
lib  reminds  us  that  lifeittiell  has  likewianti 
termination ;  when  we  hnve  iluiie   nnjtbiig   I 
for  the  last  time,  we  inruluntariljTefleottMl 
a  port  of  the  days  allotted  an  is  past,  aa4 
that  as  more  are  put  tbei'e  are  leas  remaift- 

It  isTei;  happily  and  kindly  provided,  thai 
in  every  life  there  are  oerLiin  ^tauses  ai>d» 
terruptiofiB,  which  force  cjntiidemtiim  UfK 
the  earelew,  and  seriousniita  u 
points  of  time  whore  une  c  < 
ends,  and  another  begins;  and  _, 
of  fortune,  or  alteration  of  emplnymcat,  ^ 
chan<Fc  of  place  or  Ion  of  frienOHbip.  we  an 
forcel  tusayof  aomethiog,  '  this  is  th«  hA'    ^ 

An  even  and'  unvaried  iciiur  of  liie  it   . 
ways   hides  from  our  apprehensl^in  tbt  If^   j 
proaoh  of  ita  end.     Sueceeeiiin    is  not  |afe    j 
ceived  but  by  Tariation ;  he  that  lira*  to^ft*  ^ 
as  he  lived  yeeterday,  and  expects  tbatM  di^ 
present  day  is,  siioli   will    U'   the   inomnf, 
easily  concuirca  time  as  ^ll1>lling  in  a.  citdt 
and  returning  to  itself.     The  uncertiiiDty  4 
our  duration  in  impreeoed  cuojunmly  liy  d'' 
similitude  of  condition  ;  it  Iti  ouly  1<    '~~'' 
life  changeable  that  we  arL>  it-iuiud 
sbortiKss. 

This  eonviotion,  however  forciSIo  Kt  Mt^ 
now  impression,  ie  every  tuiHutuL  fadliicfrMi' 
the  mind;  and  partly  by  ilic  iiievitaw  to- 
eursion  of  new  images,  ntsd  partly  hy  *idl»- 
tary  exclusion  of  unwoleiinit'  tliuuj^ll,  m 
are  again  oipowd  to  the  uiiivcrvd  ^liey; 
and  we  must  do  another  tliin;^  ftir  (he  Ull 
time,  before  we  consider  tVat  iliu  time  ia  ni^ 
when  we  shall  do  no  more. 

Ah  the  last  Idler  is  pul<i: 
enin  week  which  tho  Curi  -x 
ways  set  apart  for  the  c 
conscience,  the  review  of 
of  earthly  desires,  and  tht  . 
purposes,  I  hope  that  o.;, 
I'eady  disposed  to  view  ovi- 
seriousness,  and  improve  i: 
and  that  when  they  st 


yfindiac 
iAOm 


II  that « 


Tl 


brought 


a  conclusion,  they  will  cHilidR' ~ 


weeks,  months,  and  yrora,  whieli  uni 
longer  in  thdr  power;  thnt  an  und 
time  bo  put  to  ererything  (•rtrjt,  us  I 

thing  little;  and  that  to  life  must  i „ 

lust  hour,  and  to  this  eysti^m  uf  lieing  it*  M 
day,  the  hour  at  which  pvit'iiiliDii  ciiMi*  wt/t 
repentance  will  bo  vain;  llii<  diiy  in  trfaU 
every  work  of  the  hand,  and  iinagiiiutloii  of 
the  heart,  shall  be  brought  to  Judj'taent,  adl 
an  everlasting  futurity  sliall  be  dolvriuiald 
hy  the  post. 
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I,  nbn,  to  ■aand  aai  iJtgMiI  •ibnlanhlp,  hai*  wJui-td]  as  earUlilo  rr|«iiAt;<«i,  U4t  Itt 
y  uul  lit  Bunp*)  anil  vhuM  laWa,  odiKMiao,  uhI  ajitrioccvi  UctiHifib  I-tjvlij  ud 


prinu  KDicra  iicEUCAA  betow  "  bj    "Tini  [fuimi  amikicas  review  "  wffl 

loB  iptU  kiMKn  1«  Uiu  lUmry  mitU  (•>  minln   mubibin  in  tint  luuul)  uf  Hit  turn  ■lllan  lU  i^ 


'Aratikisdfiil  m 


liOilIthal 


IJUuJ  ill  Ajuoiea  (v  App!atMi'«  (>ctitp«i-  IlicnUun. 
L)t  li^  IbtMi^i  all  the  clwDgn  i^  tmnai^       to  illtnudBg prfltiMl  sad  nnal q«MiniK, ill 

K  iniitiilBal  LU  Llub  p-iutl(>u  m  Uin  Iwibna  (Jilnl  <J  Uiir  ll«*M«  ititl  <i*  lU'ivufilj  OMiiioal 

fi<{  U.1.  ri.'uilrj,  ni»l  u  ..J,  iMm  ii.,h^»ti-  auU  UtiO.     It  nUI  ihRuia  una  illuMnlr  Uiii  il^ 

|»uf  .AiiKTricAii  iiiin'l.     i  HHfillm  priEkupla  m  wliiob  ilio  liuUUitliui*  of 
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I       In  lb  tritictnu  It  will  tAW  nil  uiib  fti  Mm 
poM  9t  var  Mbiert  irritwK    lo  Vmt  uf  tdlUn  bui  Itwot  firmul  t«nila>c  url  (lol  ifn-fr. 
«inI  laairlbnian  UJiiiba  nntrly  oU  cur  IwM  1     Oxuk)  by  tinttg  uactukBa  b>  Uio  |iHl,  in 
dUlDcnUBl  wili<<n,M.d  bom  of  mu- iralM   t^lBUir  ,ll|i  ij„  praml,  Iuf<dbl  Ihr  lb>  (U- 
Dus  and  jtrmtr.  kni[  (be  n|>abUi(iii>  uTmc   turn,  Ifac  lUviw  viU  ik  iu  pwl  to  lb*  itfii.Hi>>- 

■■jm  oaJ  MTlvHism  uw  nttiujy  I  tml  ^wmimi  nf  (i|f  f jnii 
■I  tipon  Uwir  cnnuibiUiMM  M  iu)  PV*-       I 
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